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LIMITS OF POLITICAL STRATEGY: A SYSTEMIC VIEW OF THE 


AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
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LUCIUS J. BARKER 


iewing the African American experience through a systemic perspective tells much about the 

nature and operation of the political system. I suggest that a systemic perspective 
incorporates a broad range of factors that must be considered in a constitutional context that 

guides not only the choice of goals and strategies, but also signals the relative chances of success in the 
outcome of interest conflict. I focus on the capacity and limits of various strategies, and show how the 
political system generally militates against fundamental policy change. However, on rare occasions 

. such policy change does occur, but it is difficult to implement and maintain, especially regarding the 
matter of race. Under the circumstances, I suggest that overcoming America’s continuing dilemma of 
race requires extraordinary leadership and people of good will who are determined to see the 


constitutional_democratic system work. 


long ago referred to as the “Negro problem” 
remains a dilemma for our American polity.’ 
Indeed, the overall problem of race and color contin- 
ues to plague the political system and appears intrac- 
table to solution (Bell 1987). It is also apparent that 
the problem will not fade away; nor can it be long 
forgotten or ignored. Thus, to address the problem of 
race and color is to address the nature and problems 
of American politics. 

The overall effort here is to show how these matters 
can be most profitably addressed through a systemic 
perspective. Specifically, I shall suggest that a sys- 
temic perspective incorporates a broad range of fac- 
tars (economic, social, cultural, institutional, politi- 
cal, and legal) and that in the development and 
implementation of public policy, the complex of rela- 
tionships among these various factors must be con- 
sidered and balanced in a constitutional context that 
not only guides the choice of goals and strategies but 
also signals the relative chances of success in the 
outcome of interest conflict. 

Viewing the African American experience through 
a systemic perspective might tell us a great deal about 
how the nature, structure, and operation of the 
political system facilitates, impedes, or otherwise 
affects the realization of the democratic promise. That 

romise, as seen by African Americans and as re- 
flected in the formal contours of our Constitution and 
laws, is the fair and equal opportunity for each 
person to develop to full potential, consistent with 
the clear recognition of the identity, worth, and 
respect that is due to every person by virtue of their 
status as human beings. 

The focus in this essay is on the African American 
experience since 1950.7 Over the ensuing 15 years, we 
see a convergence of developments (including path- 
breaking court decisions, a broad-based Civil Rights 
movement, and the enactment of major civil rights 
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legislation), whose interactive and combined effect 
spurred the kind of recognition and protection of 
basic rights that had long been denied to African 
Americans. Developments such as these dramatically 
exemplified the strong determination of African 
Americans to use (like others) a range of strategies 
(e.g., litigation, direct action, and electoral politics) to 
promote and protect their policy interests. Of more 
enduring importance, policies emanating from the 
1950s and 1960s now provided a more viable legal 
framework within which to utilize such strategies. 
To be sure, there is a rather rich scholarly literature 
on the overall nature and functioning of our politics 
and political system and on how blacks and their 
allies have attempted to overcome the deleterious 
effects of racial segregation and discrimination. The 
scholarly record, however, does not sufficiently de- 
lineate (except rarely or by casual discussion) what 
the African American experience suggests about the 
relative limits and capacity of various strategies 
(when viewed in context of the overall political sys- 
tem) to achieve fundamental policy change.’ In brief, 


‘though measurable progress has been made, the 


African American experience since the 1950s indi- 
cates clearly that no matter the individual or collective 
thrusts of the strategies employed, glaring incongru- 
ities remain between democratic theory as ex- 
pounded in the law and the empirical reality as 
experienced in everyday life and practice. 

This essay projects a continuing hope tempered by 
empirical reality. It is informed by my research and 
teaching over some 30 years and enriched—but I 
hope not blinded—by a lifetime of personal involve- 
ment and experience. From a theoretical perspective, 
we are interested in the differential consequences of 
various forms and structures of our politics and 
governing system that serve to maximize or impede 
the practice and potential for democratic govern- 
ment. The practical importance of our discussion is 


The African American Experience 


clearly evident. Developments at home and from 
around the world demonstrate concretely the urgent 
need to show how individuals and groups from 
diverse racial, ethnic, religious, and cultural back- 
grounds can be fairly and peacefully united into 
effective democratic governments and societies. 

That we must face such problems is not a matter of 
choice but one of necessity. Sheer demographics 
alone illuminate the imperatives for doing so.* In- 
deed, one does not have to be a soothsayer or 
doomsayer to suggest that dealing with such prob- 
lems is likely to prove a cutting issue of politics and 
governance at home and abroad for some time to 
come. Clearly then, this is an issue to which political 
scientists should give increased attention. Should we 
not do so, then we will, in fact, be as irrelevant—or as 
“merely academic’”—as some of our critics so often 
claim we are. 

Let us, then, consider what the African American 
experience might tell us about the nature and func- 
tioning of our politics and political system. 


FROM LEGAL PRINCIPLES TO 
POLITICAL REALITY 


Since 1950, policy conflict with respect to the African 
American experience may well be described as mov- 
ing along a continuum’ from the principles and dy- 
namics of moral-legal combat to the realities and 
vagaries of everyday practical politics. Indeed, during 
the past four decades, African Americans have used 
an expanding range of strategies to promote their 
interests. Different strategies of resource or influence 
mobilization are substantially dictated by the rules 
and norms of particular institutions. If the votes are 
available to offer a hope of winning office, for exam- 
ple, then electoral politics makes sense. If not and 
appeal to constitutional-legal principles seems more 
promising (as it did in the 1950s), then the decision of 
Thurgood Marshall and the NAACP to resort to 
litigation, rather than electoral politics, appears alto- 
gether the sensible course to take. 

Litigation as political strategy is inextricably linked 
to the limits and capacity of courts as governing 
institutions in the political process. The chief benefits 
of using courts and litigation for political strategy rest 
on two major pillars: (1) the responsibility of the 
federal judiciary to expound ultimately the meaning 
and limits of the Constitution as the supreme law of 
the land and (2) the widely held view, no matter what 
the empirical reality, that we are a “government of 
laws, not of [persons].” The authority of the judiciary 
in constitutional interpretation, bolstered by its au- 
thority in statutory interpretation, accords the judi- 
ciary (especially the U.S. Supreme Court) a highly 
visible role in our politics and policymaking. 

In addition, the resources needed to negotiate and 
prevail through litigation are far less massive than 
those needed to prevail in electoral politics. Law and 
reasoned argument, not popular support and politi- 
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cal influence, are the crucial determinants ostensibly 
needed to prevail in the judicial arena (Barker 1967). 
This was reflected well by Justice Brennan’s widely 
quoted comment in NAACP v. Button, where he 
stated forthrightly: ““Groups which find themselves 
unable to achieve their objectives through the ballot 
frequently turn to the courts. . . . Under the condi- 
tions of modern government, litigation may well be 
the sole practicable avenue open to a minority to 
petition for redress of grievances’ (NAACP v. Button 
1963, 429-30). 

Even so, the capacity of courts remains limited 
(Horowitz 1977, 17-56). Indeed, some of the benefits 
that some attribute to courts might likewise serve to 
limit the use and viability of litigation as political 
strategy. For example, the nonelective character of 
the federal judiciary might serve to limit not only the 
relative legitimacy and acceptance of judicial policy 
but its nature and scope, as well. 

The judiciary is also limited in that, for example, it 
it not a self-starter and cannot initiate action but, 
rather, must wait for such action to be brought. 
Similarly, the nature and scope of judicial policymak- 
ing is said to be limited by the particular and limited 
confines of the case or controversy requirement. Just 
as with its benefits, however, these limits on litiga- 
tion are not static or fixed but may be modified or 
circumvented in accord with the force of dynamics 
existent under the circumstances involved. 

Thus, when viewed in overall context, the use of 
litigation as political strategy was not chosen by 
accident by Marshall and his colleagues. They were 
keenly aware of the dire lack of interest representa- 
tion that African Americans commanded prior to the 
1954 Brown decision in both the judicial and the 
elective—political forums. Indeed, part of Marshall’s 
genius as a litigator was his grasp of the federal 
judiciary in systemic perspective. He viewed the 
courts as “part of a system in which various political 
and legal actors act interdependently, responding to 
one another within the [opportunities] and con- 
straints of their various constitutional roles” (Barker 
1992, 1240). 

The legal principle sought and articulated by the 
Court in the 1954 school desegregation cases effected 
a revolutionary change in our constitutional law and 
provided important symbolic and substantive sup- 
ports with potentially important consequences. This 
was Clearly reflected, for example, by the position of 
the United States in its amicus brief supportive of 
the NAACP position in the 1954 Brown litigation. 
The government said: “The subordinate position oc- 
cupied by Negroes in this country as a result of 
governmental discriminations presents an unre- 
solved problem for American democracy, an inescap- 
able challenge to the sincerity of our espousal of the 
democratic faith. ... We know the way, we need 
only the will” (Brown v. Board of Education 1954, 166).° 

Nevertheless the very success of pro-civil rights 
interests in the 1954 cases demonstrates both the 
strength and limits of litigation strategy. Though 
grandiose in rhetoric and certainly important, a sys- 
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temic perspective tempers one’s assessment of the 
victory achieved in Brown. In 1955, the Court outlined 
the obviously ambiguous terms under which its new 
legal policy was to be implemented with all deliberate 
speed. “It is clear,” as a former general NAACP 
counsel put it some years later, “that what the 
formula required was movement toward compliance 
on terms that the white South could accept” (Carter 
1968, 243). 

Other systemic factors contributed to the tenuous- 
ness of the Court’s policy announced in Brown. This 
was clearly reflected by the equivocal support that the 
Court received from important political elites, includ- 
ing President Eisenhower himself, and the outright 
hostility and opposition openly voiced by a host of 
congressional leaders and state officials. 

Indeed, though Marshall’s litigation strategy had 
wrought fundamental changes in the law, there were 
no corresponding changes in the everyday life and 
practice of the masses of black Americans. Among 
other things, this situation illumined clearly the lim- 
ited nature of judicial efficacy in terms of effecting 
major social change and served to increase the rising 
tide of black discontent. 


Direct Action Politics: The Civil Rights Movement 


The torch of black leadership thus passed from the 
legal lawyer-leadership of'a Thurgood Marshall to the 
political movement—protest leadership of a Martin 
Luther King. This leadership transformation reflected 
the urgent need and desire of African Americans to 
bring about more immediate and far-reaching policy 
change unrestricted by the legalities, structures, and 
formalities of courts and litigation. The term move- 
ment itself is “a language of action” that stresses “the 
imminence of the crisis,” “the magnitude of the 
stakes involved,” and conveys “a sense of dynamic 
growth and prospective impact” (Salisbury 1989, 29). 
Indeed, “the political logic that underlies movements 
is that only large-scale action and demands can get 
beyond incrementalism to achieve fundamental 
changes in the structure of social relations, political 
power, or economic reward” (p. 22). Further, the 
strength of masses and numbers themselves lends a 
democratic character to the movement and its cause. 

Movement-protest politics provides an attractive 
option to those who lack the resources needed to 
make effective use of electoral politics, litigation, or 
other strategies to achieve their objectives. Direct 
action movement politics lacks many of the socioeco- 
nomic biases that work against involvement of such 
groups or persons in more “mainstream” forms of 
political participation, such as electoral politics and 
interest group and party activity (Schattschneider 
1975). In other words, movement politics draws sup- 
port from the “underaffiliated segments of society” 
(Salisbury 1989, 25). Movements espouse large-scale 
collective action and encourage people to press for 
their appeals not only upon legislators and other 
policymaking elites but also on public opinion gener- 
ally. Movement politics, with its marches, demon- 
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strations, and protests, attracts attention of commu- 
nication media, raises the consciousness of both 
actual and potential supporters, and (when it suc- 
ceeds) expands the scope of conflict (Baumgartner 
and Jones 1993; Schattschneider 1975). 

But such apparent benefits may also hold some 
costs. Expansion of the scope of conflict, for example, 
might well invite sympathizers to become active 
supporters and apathetic bystanders to become sym- 
pathizers. But this very expansion may arouse oppo- 
sition and engender backlash. Media coverage simi- 
larly cuts both ways: it provides exposure and free 
publicity to movements, but it can also galvanize 
opposition and may misrepresent and distort the 
image or goal(s) of the movement and stir leadership 
tensions within the movement itself (Gitlin 1980, 
146-79). 

Moreover, political movements constitute attempts 
to change some basic political and social practices and 
bring them into line with what some writers have 
labeled the “American creed” (Huntington 1981; 
Myrdal 1962, chap. 1). But some of these changes, 


such as those involving fundamental economic 


power relationships, fail to attract much support. Not 
only do these changes call for a redistribution of 
wealth and power, but they would require Americans 
to question some components of the “American 
creed,” such as self-reliance and the superiority of 
free enterprise. This was why, initially at least, the 
Civil Rights movement did not push the economic 
issues to the fore, although they were clearly on 
Martin Luther King’s agenda. He had stated that for 
years the Negro “‘had lived on a lonely island of 
economic insecurity in the midst of a vast ocean of 
material prosperity” (King 1963, 11). | 

Movement politics undoubtedly captured the at- 
tention of many African American communities, in- 
dicating growing unease and discord with the 
NAACP and a legal approach whose ultimate policy 
implications were not fully spelled out. 

Given the circumstances, resources, and stakes 
involved, the resort to direct action-movement poli- 
tics was likewise an altogether plausible strategy. 
This is reflected well by Martin Luther King, who 
indicated disappointment with not only the ambiva- 
lence of judicial policy but also the response and 
reaction to the Court’s decisions. “The failure of the 
nation, over a decade, to implement the majestic 
implications of these decisions, said King, led “to the 
slow ebb of the Negro’s faith in litigation as the 
dominant method to achieve his freedom. In [the 
Negro’s] eyes,” King continued, “the doctrine of 
legal change had become the doctrine of slow token 
change and, as a sole weapon of struggle, [has] now 
proved its unsuitability” (1963, 23). King also stated 
that “the outburst [of African American discon- 
tent” —his characterization of the 1963 massive 
march on Washington—was also “rooted in the dis- 
appointment with both political parties.” 

Overall, the congruence of its basic goals with 
constitutional-democratic norms, plus the practical 
realities of the existent situation, gave a strength and 
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unity to the Civil Rights movement far beyond what 
traditional indices of political clout would suggest. 
And as it evolved, the movement engendered a crisis 
Situation and attracted the kind of mass and elite 
support that would eventually stir a reluctant Amer- 
ica and two presidents to action. 

Not unlike litigation, the successes attributed to the 
Civil Rights movement also revealed its limits and 
capacity as political strategy. The 1963 march on 
Washington and the subsequent passage of the civil 
rights acts of 1964 and 1965 represented the high 
point of the Civil Rights movement. But once those 
broad policy goals were achieved, the capacity and 
limits of movement-protest as political strategy came 
into sharper focus. Attention began to focus on new 
directions and on the question, Where do we go from 
here? Factionalism and tensions once again emerged. 
Differences over strategy and tactics between and 
among civil rights organizations provided constant 
tensions and threatened to jeopardize the strength 
and objectives of the overall movement, but until the 
legislation of 1964 and 1965 had been enacted, the 
appeal for unity prevailed. A movement must con- 
tinue to advocate stirring goals of broad appeal, and 
it was not at all clear after 1965 what these might be. 
In the same spirit, one scholar has recently suggested 
that once the Nineteenth Amendment was enacted, 
the organized pressure for maternity and other wel- 
fare benefits abated, and those programs quietly 
faded away (Skocpol 1992). After the vote was fully 
secured, the “women’s movement” lost much of its 
momentum in respect to other objectives. 

Indeed, the wide visibility and media coverage that 
can help mass movements through activating more 
sympathizers and supporters might similarly publi- 
cize that the movement's objectives have been 
achieved, thus lessening the imperative for the con- 
tinuation of the movement. This is particularly a 
salient point in that many African Americans viewed 
the right to vote and participate freely in elections as 
the watershed accomplishment. 


From Protests to Politics: Electoral Politics as 
Political Strategy 


Whatever its potential, the Voting Rights Act sparked 
the decided shift of African Americans from “protests 
to politics.” Perhaps the most salient advantage of 
using electoral politics as political strategy is the widely 
shared belief in the legitimacy of elections as expres- 
sions of the popular will, and thus as the core of 
democratic government (Grofman and Davidson 
1992, 261-317). This belief has been strengthened 
over time by Court decisions reaffirming elections 
and the right to vote as fundamental and essential to 


democratic government (e.g., Baker v. Carr 1962; - 


South Carolina v. Katzenbach 1966). 

Further, election campaigns tend to engender 
widespread media coverage, providing visibility to 
particular candidates and the interests they repre- 
sent. Even more basic (as already intimated), electoral 
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politics, in contrast to other strategies, provides a 
built-in legitimizing mechanism (elections) from 
which elected officials and their policy interests ben- 
efit. A system of regular free and open elections gives 
meaning and vitality to the theory of representative 
government. But the extent to which these concepts 
are realized in practice points toward some of the 
limits of electoral politics. | 

One such limitation is the prevalence and contin- 
ued use of electoral structures that are not responsive 
to desires of large numbers of voters. These struc- 
tures determine in large measure how votes translate 
into legislative seats. The legitimacy attached to elec- 
tions, however, makes it difficult to change estab- 
lished electoral structures, no matter what built-in 
biases are involved. This was essentially the issue 
that spurred President Clinton to withdraw his nom- 
ination of Lani Guinier as assistant attorney general 
for civil rights. These situations do indeed raise 
important questions concerning what can be accom- 
plished through electoral politics (Fraga and Anhalt 
1993; Guinier 1991a and b). Consider, for example, 
questions relating to vote dilution, the continued 
great underrepresentation of African Americans in 
our governing institutions, and the impact of racial- 
bloc voting and racial sterotyping (Williams 1990). 

An additional downside to the use of electoral 
politics as political strategy is that it is indeed difficult 
to translate votes and elections into policy outcomes. 
And even should policies result, the monies and 
taxes needed to implement such policies depend on a 
confluence of political and economic forces difficult 
for elected officials, acting alone, to control. 

These reservations aside, however, the right to 
vote is seen by many African Americans and others 
as both a basic cherished democratic right and a 
powerful political weapon. Thus, with the vote se- 
cured, black voter registration skyrocketed, as did the 
number of black elected officials. Blacks were elected 
to political office throughout the entire system, at 
national, state, and local levels. This movement from 
“protests to politics” was especially highlighted by 
the election of a host of big-city black mayors. These 
developments perhaps reached their apex in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, leading many to think that at 
long last, African Americans were well ensconced in 
the political system. 

But as time passed, the success of blacks in gaining 
elective office and their experiences there began to 
illuminate anew and quite vividly the limits of elec- 
toral politics as political strategy. This is particularly 
salient at local levels, where blacks have made their 
greatest gains in winning elective political office. 
Holding local office in Detroit, New Orleans, and Los 
Angeles, however, does not bring with it the re- 
sources required to address the needs and heal the 
wounds of the core city population. But at the state 
and national levels, where resources might be more 
readily mobilized for such purposes, African Ameri- 
cans are not nearly as strongly represented, thus 
making their local political power seem a “hollow 
prize” indeed (Friesma 1969; Preston 1990). 
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The fluidity of electoral politics as political strategy 
has also been demonstrated at the highest level. Eight 
years under Nixon—Ford led many African Americans 
to fear continued Republican rule. In particular, Pres- 
ident Nixon’s “southern strategy” resulted in ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court that portended the 
erosion of recently won judicial and legislative poli- 
cies supporting pro-civil rights interests. Not unex- 
pectedly, then, in the 1976 elections blacks gave their 
strong support to Democratic candidate Jimmy 
Carter, clearly hopeful that he would reverse partic- 
ular policy trends of the Nixon—Ford era. 

But such expectations soon turned to disappoint- 
ment. Whatever the reason, the Carter administra- 
tion undertook few policy initiatives regarding mi- 
nority concerns. (e.g., housing, jobs, education). To 
be sure, Carter did appoint a number of blacks to 
important positions, including the appointment of a 
record number of blacks and minorities to lower 
federal courts. However, this did not blunt the over- 
all frustration and disappointment felt by many 
blacks toward the Carter administration. 

This general disenchantment was. further exacer- 
bated by messages emanating from the Supreme 
Court that began more fully to reflect the impact of 
the changing political climate on courts and law. To 
be sure, certain decisions of the Burger Court relating 
to privacy and the rights of women served generally 
to advance rights and liberties. But the record of the 
Burger Court in other areas, such as school desegre- 
gation, affirmative action, and voting rights was 
decidedly mixed, with uncertainty being reflected 
between—and even within—decisions. In short, 
though the Burger Court did not bring about the 
counterrevolution that some had expected, its overall 
decisional thrust was to make more uncertain the 
kind of support and representation that African 
Americans had come to expect from the Warren 
Court (Barker and Jones 1994, chap. 5). The 1980 
Mobile voting rights case especially roused opposition 
among civil rights interests: the decision’s “intent” 
standard rather than “results” standard clearly 
threatened the effectiveness of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965—the central foundation upon which blacks 
based an “electoral politics” strategy. Subsequently, 
however, pro-civil rights interests did succeed in 
persuading Congress to pass remedial legislation 
designed to overcome the adverse effects of the 
Mobile decision.° 


The Resurgence of “the system”: 
The Central Force of Electoral Politics 


The 1980 presidential election demonstrated con- 
cretely the increasing popular disquiet over the real 
or perceived consequences and trends flowing from 
major policy thrusts of the 1950s and 1960s. Indeed, 
the 1980 election (and the 1984 and 1988 elections as 
well) illuminate once again that electoral politics lies 
at the center of our politics and political system. 

As expected, and given his constituency base, 
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President Reagan gave little support to African Amer- 
icans and pro-civil rights interests. His legislative 
agenda and budget priorities brought about “a total 
redefinition of racial equality”: “Throughout govern- 
ment and in the management of many major institu- 
tions, the view that further governmental action for 
racial equality was necessary simply disappeared” 
(Orfield and Ashkinaze 1991, 205-7). 

In general, the national consensus and commit- 
ment to civil rights forged during the 1960s was 
clearly coming apart, to be replaced by policies and 
officials who assumed that enough had been done, 
and, as they saw it, had now resulted in policies and 
practices that were unfair to whites (e.g., affirmative 
action). During the Reagan administration, key civil 
rights agencies (e.g., the Civil Rights Commission 
and the Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice) were headed by officials who shared these 
views and acted on them. 

Ironically, it was through courts and litigation that 
the Reagan administration brought about changes 
that are likely to endure for some time. In addition to 
making an unusually large number of judicial ap- 
pointments (Goldman 1989; Lyles 1991, chap. 5), 
Reagan’s legacy also reflects his administration's ag- 
gressive use of litigation as political strategy. Indeed, 
as suggested by his former solicitor general Charles 
Fried (1991), the Reagan administration directed and 
strongly supported litigation specifically designed to 
overturn judicial policies favorable to pro—civil rights 
interests. : 

Although the Reagan era saw an increase in the 
number of black elected officials, it was at a slowed 
rate. Even more, drastic budget cuts reduced the 
value of many of these offices. This was particularly 
salient among African Americans whose mayoralty 
elections in some of the nation’s largest cities did not 
have as much impact on people’s lives or conditions 
as many persons, including blacks, had thought or 
expected (Preston 1990). 

This was the overall political climate that gave rise 
to the candidacy of Jesse Jackson for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1984. The Jackson candi- 
dacy, evolving as it did, dramatized well the strategic 
shift of African Americans from movement-protest to 
an electoral politics strategy (Barker 1988; L. Morris 
1990). And Jackson's candidacy achieved benefits far 
beyond what traditions and resources would suggest. 
But it—and his 1988 campaign as well—illuminates 
vividly some of the limits of electoral politics for 
African Americans. These limits were clearly illus- 
trated by Jackson’s relative lack of resources (e.g., 
money, experienced staff, policy analysts) needed to 
run a competitive campaign for the presidential nom- 
ination. This situation reflects clearly the underrep- 
resentation of African Americans not only in politics 
and government but in other major socioeconomic 
sectors from which money, staff, and other resources 
needed to negotiate the rigors of electoral politics 
(and interest group politics generally) would be ex- 
pected to come. But perhaps of greater importance, 
the limits of electoral politics were also illustrated in 
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Jackson's campaigns by the large number of white 
Americans (about 20%) who indicated that they 
would not vote for any African American candidate 
for president, no matter how qualified (L. Williams 
1990, 51). . eg 

As a candidate, Bush vowed to follow the lead and 
policies of the Reagan administration, and as presi- 
dent, he made good on this promise. During his 
campaign, for example (and reflective of his constit- 
uency) Bush took strong positions seemingly de- 
signed especially to attract and increase the white 
vote (e.g., the need to revamp the welfare system and 
to strengthen laws against crime). 

Once in office, President Bush continued to take 
positions and actions that were not supportive of 
African American interests. This was perhaps most 
visibly (and importantly) demonstrated when the 
president nominated Judge Clarence Thomas to re- 
place the retiring Justice Thurgood Marshall. Al- 
though both African Americans, Marshall and Tho- 
mas represented almost polar opposites in their 
concept of the judicial role and their posture with 
respect to civil rights and civil liberties. At bottom, 
Marshall and Thomas differed in their very definition 
of the African American predicament and the respon- 
sibility of government regarding it. After raucous and 
suspenseful hearings involving serious charges of 
sexual harassment leveled against him by black law 
professor Anita Hill, Judge Thomas eventually won 
confirmation despite major concern about his judicial 
competence and strong, almost unanimous opposi- 
tion from established black political leadership, 
though (at least during the hearings) not from African 
American public opinion at large (Mansbridge and 
Tate 1992). This initial support from the black com- 
munity may well reflect that the temporary strength 
of the symbolic ties of race and color was able to 
overcome, at least initially, the more enduring effects 
of policy and substance now being reflected in certain 
court decisions. Indeed, what makes Justice Tho- 
mas’s appointment to the Court especially crucial 
even at this relatively early point in his career is that 
the initial thrusts of certain of his decisions (e:g., with 
respect to voting rights) could pose threats to basic 
legal gains fashioned in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The 1992 elections afford still another vantage point 
from which to view the African American experience 
with electoral politics. Since the mid-1980s, Governor 
Clinton and his Democratic Leadership Conference 
were committed to the assumption that to recapture 
the White House, the Democratic party had to recap- 
ture Reagan Democrats. This had to be done by 
developing a more moderate-centrist party image 
that would appeal to the middle class, rather than to 
the poor and lower classes, where blacks and minor- 
ities are found in disproportionate numbers. This 
middle-class focus fits well with the general “main- 
` stream” tendencies of American politics, where com- 
promise and consensus, not conflict and division, are 
considered the hallmark of good politics. 

Clinton’s developing candidacy was clearly en- 
hanced by the overriding concern expressed by Dem- 
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ocrats generally, (including many black leaders) that 
a united party was essential to win the election and 
recapture the White House. This concern affected the 
campaign and election in significant ways. It proba- 
bly contributed, for example, to the eventual decision 
of Jesse Jackson not to enter the contest for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. And Jackson’s 
decision was important to Clinton. Jackson’s appeal 
had been shown in the 1984 and 1988 campaigns, and 
it was clear that Jackson posed a real threat to 
Clinton. Very directly, Jackson’s decision helped to 
subordinate, if not suppress, race as an issue, making 
it easier for Clinton to hold on: to the black vote 
without jeopardizing the moderate-centrist image 
believed necessary to recapture Reagan Democrats 
and appeal to whites generally. 

Of course, another significant development favor- 
ing Clinton was the rapidly worsening economic 
condition that caused the high, Gulf War-based pop- 
ularity ratings of President Bush to plummet, allow- 
ing the politics of the economy to further obscure and 
engulf the politics of race. Thus, Clinton could more 
readily address many matters in “deracialized’’ 
terms, focusing on issues (e.g., unemployment, ed- 
ucation, health care) that have disproportionately 
affected blacks and minorities but that could now be 
addressed toward the increasingly dire plight of the 
predominantly white middle class. Clinton also dis- 
tanced himself from certain leaders (e.g., Jesse Jack- 
son and Senator Edward Kennedy) and took more 
conservative positions on issues (welfare, crime) so as 
to avoid too close an identification with “racial” or 
“liberal” concerns. 

In general, Clinton was able to forge a winning 
coalition relatively free of commitments to specific 
interests or groups, such as labor and minorities. 
African Americans, for example, overwhelmingly 
supported Clinton without exacting any obvious or 
apparent commitments in exchange for their vote. As 
with Democrats generally, black electoral strategy 
and politics in the 1992 presidential election were 
influenced by the overriding objective of winning the 
election. They were also influenced by the fact that 
blacks lacked a meaningful alternative (as has been 
the case traditionally) and simply had nowhere else 
ta go. 

This is all there was to black electoral strategy in 
1992, and it remains too early to determine its effi- 
cacy. On the one hand, some of Clinton’s major 
appointments demonstrate his repeated commitment 
to a government that reflects the “diversity” that 
exists in America. On the other hand, his widely 
publicized actions in other matters (e.g., the with- 
drawal of the Lani Guinier nomination and his posi- 
tions on Haitian refugee policy and such issues as 
welfare, crime, and gays in the military) reflect the 
determination of Clinton as president to hold on to 
his centrist image. 

When seen in total perspective, an overview of the 
African American experience since 1950 suggests that 
we might need to revisit the theory of American 
pluralist politics (Hero 1992; Pinderhughes 1987). 
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Pluralist politics illuminates clearly, for example, that 
there are always winners and losers in elections 
and that some interests are furthered and others 
retarded depending on who wins. But the interde- 
pendent and incremental nature of our system usu- 
ally mitigates the loss of the losers. These matters are 
considered by Madison in the Federalist 10 and 51. 
Moreover, the degree to which losers are able to 
protect previous gains is usually related to their size 
and electoral involvement. But this does not appear 
to be so with racial minorities, at least not with 
African Americans. The relationship to the system 
seems to be the reverse. After the threshold surge in 
the 1960s, as black electoral involvement became 
stronger, the policies that would have favored them 
(at least at the national level) became weaker, having 
been quite steadily—even systematically—eroded, 
with the prospects for improvement becoming dim- 
mer (A. Morris 1991}. « 


SOME FINDINGS AND 
OBSERVATIONS 


The phenomena just described may not be unique to 
African Americans, but it is not the typical pattern 
in American politics, either. And the consequences 
seem to be more profound and rather permanent. Let 
us take a closer look at how the African American 
experience since 1950 may shed some light on this 
and other aspects of our politics and the political 
system. 

First, the African American experience suggests 
convincingly that the overall nature and functioning 
of our politics continue to advantage certain interests 
and disadvantage others. For example, those inter- 
ests strongly represented in our original constitution 
making (i.e., propertied white males) have been 
clearly protected and advantaged by the nature and 
structure of the pclitical system they developed. 
Conversely, those interests not initially represented 
(e.g., African Americans and women) have been— 
and remain—clearly disadvantaged by the nature and 
operation of that system. But the African American 
experience also demonstrates that the character of 
certain principles as embodied in the Constitution, 
particularly as strengthened by subsequent amend- 
ments (e.g., the Fourteenth), are important on their 
own terms and can be used effectively by excluded or 
overlooked interests to overcome some of their con- 
tinuing disadvantages. 

The African American experience strongly rein- 
forces the long-held observation that the limits and 
capacity of particular political strategies and institu- 
tions are determined essentially by their interaction 
with, and interdependence upon, one another. Espe- 
cially for minorities, however, the choice of strategy 
cannot be taken as an end in itself. It must be taken in 
larger context, toward the view of making more 
enduring changes in the “rules of the game,” the 
process, and the system. Electoral strategies resulting 
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in electing mayors and controlling city councils, for 
example, mean little unless they work toward bring- 
ing about such enduring changes. 

Within this context, however, there remains the 
necessity for groups to forge coalitions and coordi- 
nate strategies in order to safeguard and promote 
their interests. In many ways, this is reflected by the 
African American experience in the 1950s and 1960s, 
when a combination of strategies (litigation, direct 
action, and electoral politics) stimulated and steered 
major change in our law and public policy. This very 
example, however, reflects the basic difficulty of 
bringing about major change in behalf of aspiring 
interests. Seldom can such forces be brought and 
held together sufficiently long to bring about funda- 
mental policy change. This could prove even more 
difficult given the changing nature of the issues 
involved and the resultant problems that make coa- 
lition formation in today’s political climate quite dif- 
ferent from that during the 1950s and 1960s. Though 
African Americans, like many others, are amenable to 
coalition politics, “the problem has been that for the 
most part they have had few important takers, espe- 
cially when the agenda concerned economic issues,” 
as it does today (Hamilton 1991). When viewed in 
this light, Madison’s prescriptions, which work so 
well in many instances to prevent factional mischief, 
seem not to work so well when it comes to protecting 
racial minorities, at least in the case of African Amer- 
icans. 

The difficulty of effecting major policy change is 
exacerbated by the fact that strong supports are 
needed not only to enact such changes but to imple- 
ment them effectively, especially when they are de- 
signed to overcome the effects of deeply ingrained 
practices and traditions that continue to advantage 
the very interests that traditionally and currently 
remain dominant in our politics and society. 

The two broad coalitions that give life and vitality 
to the governing system—the major political par- 
ties—have been unable or unwilling, for the most 
part, to deal forthrightly with matters of race. Race 
continues to be a volatile issue in American politics, 
as evidenced by both public opinion polls and racially 
inspired outbreaks of violence (Levin and McDevitt 
1993). This has resulted in a situation that one polit- 
ical scientist described as follows: “We have become 
an extremely multi-racial society during a period of 
political domination by [a] virtually all-white national 
party, the Republicans, and in a time when political 
defeat and fear of defeat has rendered the [other] 
national party (the Democrats) that receives the great 
bulk of the minority vote, incapable of discussing and 
acting on problems of racial and ethnic discrimination 
and inequality” (Orfield 1993, 6-7). 

Moreover, we must also recognize that in this day 
of “privatization,” African Americans (and other his- 
torically underrepresented groups, e.g., Latinos and 
women) continue to be grossly underrepresented not 
only in the public sector but in key areas of the 
private sector, as well. And it remains the case that 
outcomes in both sectors favor those whose interests 
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are sustained and advanced by strong and assertive 
representation. This is especially critical given the 
intimate relation of our politics and political system to 
the private sector. This public-private nexus allows 
us to discern more clearly the nature and influence of 
private decision making (especially the role of busi- 
ness) in fashioning public policy (Lindblom and 
Woodhouse, 1993, chap. 8; Nelson 1990, 192-94). 

But representation may noťbe enough and at times 
might even thwart the possibility of basic change for 
those who need it most: “In taking up electoral 
politics, blacks and their leaders have implicitly em- 
braced strategies that preclude the possibility of rad- 
ical goals” (Tate 1993, 170). At least, this author 
continues, the elections of black city mayors and city 
councils “have not produced the radical and pro- 
found changes envisioned by the civil rights activists 
of the 1960s” (ibid.). It must be remembered’ that 
these changes, however, were envisioned in large 
measure on moral—jurisprudential and constitutional 
grounds, not on compromise—practical grounds of 
electoral politics. To be sure, the shift of blacks from 
protests to politics and the nature of electoral politics 
itself minimize attention to these constitutional and 
moral—jurisprudential considerations and, rather, en- 
hance decisions being reached in terms of “politics as 
usual,” that is, on practical political grounds. 

Another observation that flows from the African 
American experience is the meaning and importance 
of symbols and symbolism and their relation to the 
reality and substance of politics (Edelman 1964). 
Important public acts have both substantive and 
symbolic dimensions. The symbolism of political 
practice may be used, however, to promote diverse 
political interests ranging from incentives for addi- 
tional accomplishments all the way to what is needed 
to maintain system stability and satisfaction. 

The symbolic elements of the civil rights act of 1964 
and 1965 could well be used either to highlight or to 
obscure the substantive benefits that might reason- 
ably be expected to flow from such important devel- 
opments. For example, the increase in black voter 
registration and in the number of black elected offi- 
cials clearly had substantive importance in certain 
areas. On the other hand, repeated focus on such 
numbers might well exaggerate the degree of actual 
substantive change. Moreover, even with such dra- 
matic increases, black elected officials still constitute 
less than 2% of all elected officials in the country 
(Williams 1990, 45). 

Even more basic, the focus on numbers encourages 
us to avoid questions relating to the efficacy of the 
vote and electoral politics as agents of social change: 
“The daunting task facing black political actors,” as 
put in a recent volume [is that of] “trying to consol- 
idate their newly achieved positions in the system 
while at the same time trying to change the system 
itself.” (Barker and Jones 1994, 321; see also Keech 
1968, chap. 6). 

Martin Luther King’s comments with respect to 
“tokenism’ are relevant here and help to put our 
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discussion of symbolism, especially its inhibiting ef- 
fects, in sharper perspective. Said King: 


Those who argue in favor of tokenism point out that 
we must begin somewhere; that it is unwise to spurn any 
breakthough, no matter how limited. This position has a 
certain validity, and the Negro freedom movement has 
more often than not attained broad victories which had 
small beginnings. There is a critical distinction, however, 
between a modest start and tokenism. The tokenism 
Negroes condemn is recognizable because it is an end in 
itself. Its purpose is not to begin a process, but instead to 
end the process of protest and pressure. It is a hypocrit- 
ical gesture, not a constructive first step. (King 1963, 
20-21) 


Two somewhat interrelated strategies—crossover 
appeal and deracialization—have been offered as 
ways to overcome some of the continuing dilemmas 
of electoral politics as political strategy. Crossover 
appeal focuses primarily on the ability of black can- 
didates to attract white voters. It also, of course, 
relates to the ability of white candidates to attract 
black voters. But research suggests that crossover 
appeal poses severe obstacles, especially for black 
candidates. Black voters harbor far less racial preju- 
dice and sterotypes and are far more likely to vote for 
white officials than white voters are likely to vote for 
black candidates (Williams 1990, 51}. Moreover, the 
higher the office, the more likely it is that whites will 
not vote for a black candidate. 

Deracialization, however, cuts both ways. Black 
leaders, for example, were willing to follow then 
governor Clinton in a deracialized campaign because 
it appeared that taking care of issues affecting the 
white middle class (health care, jobs, and education) 
would also cover major issues that have for so long 
disproportionately hurt blacks. Indeed, given the 
circumstances, by putting issues in race-neutral terms 
and appealing to universal values (health care for 
everybody), a candidate can couch his programs in 
race-neutral rather than race-specific terms and thus 
enhance the chances of victory. 

But this central strategic purpose of deracialization 
to circumvent or otherwise minimize controversy 
over the emotionally divisive issue of race points to 
one of its greatest problems. To continue to treat 
lightly or brush aside such problems, especially in the 
face of serious and continuing opportunities to focus 
on them, defies reality as well as democracy. The 
1992 Los Angeles riots offer a prime example of such 
a missed opportunity. Another prime example is how 
ostensibly race-neutral policies (urban budget cuts) 
can and do have devastating race-specific effects 
(unemployment). We cannot overlook how less-dra- 
matic—even daily—occurrences reflect the extent to 
which race continues to inhibit African American 
progress. To continue to overlook and squander such 
opportunities tends to raise questions about our 
professed commitment as a nation to democracy. 
Indeed, it is difficult to fathom how the broader 
public interest is served by policies that limit the 
opportunities of such a substantial segment of the 
American population (Fraga and Anhalt 1993). Our 
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sense of historical reality should remind us, however, 
that neither the state nor force of arms can quiet or 
circumvent such matters forever. 

In addition, the African American experience un- 
derscores once again the pervasive influence and 


impact of electoral politics throughout the govern- 


mental system, including the courts. A systemic 
perspective allows'‘us to see how Court decisions on 


major policy issues (even those articulating the mean-. 


ing and scope of basic constitutional-democratic val- 
ues) encounter difficulty—even reversal—when they 


venture too far from the views of electoral majorities: 


The African American experience also shows that 
when combined with judicial support, movement 
politics can sometimes go a long way toward influ- 
encing elective institutions to take important decisive 
action. But that experience also shows how electoral 
politics can, over a relatively short time span, radi- 
cally shift the balance of forces in regard to such 
issues. Since 1968, electoral politics, influenced by a 
number of factors, has brought about a resurgence of 

“normal” politics, replacing the essentially constitu- 
tional—legal framework in which race issues had 
been fought since about 1950. This shift in contextual 
emphasis has culminated in clear erosion—even out- 
right reversal—of major policy thrusts emanating 
largely from nonelective institutions, namely, the 
courts. These: policy thrusts initially supported mi- 


nority interests, but over time and in the course of: 


their implementation, they are now being interpreted 
as adverse to majority interests. And that changed 


interpretation has been spurred mainly through elec-. 
toral politics. This suggests strongly that notwith- 


standing its limits as political strategy, electoral poli- 
tics must attract the fullest possible participation from 
African Americans if only to prevent the erosion of 
policy gains achieved elsewhere. 

When viewed in systemic perspective, the African 
American experience points up the importance to 
minority groups of pursuing multiple strategies -to 
achieve their. objectives. The nature of courts, for 
example, gives credence and weight to the use. of 
litigation as.political strategy. Litigation. permits rais- 
ing and deciding fundamental issues in forums gen- 
erally free from vagaries of majoritarian politics and 
popular opinion. The strategic use of litigation calls 
on leadership elites in. both the public and private 
sectors, at least to consider the basic moral and 
jurisprudential dimensions of the issues involved. It 
lays bare the gaps between professed constitutional- 
democratic values and principles and everyday expe- 
rience and practice. Notwithstanding their limits, the 
African American experience indicates that favorable 


court decisions can prove important supports in. 


interest conflict and policy combat. That experience 


suggests, for example, that Court decisions may. 


prove formidable barriers against popular assaults on 
minority rights. Thus, though the Supreme Court is 
-not a panacea, neither is it a “hollow hope” (Barker 
1967; Rosenberg 1991). 

Similarly, the African American experience sug- 


gests the importance of direct-action politics, allow- 
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ing mass publics to articulate and petition for redress 
of grievances relatively free from the risks of misrep- 
resentation by others. But as I have suggested, move- 
ment strategies encounter difficulties, their potency 
and influence being swiftly reduced once the original 
broad goals have been achieved. Still further, inter- 
est-group bargaining to form coalitions of support in 
Congress and to bring pressure to bear in executive 
branch actions is as necessary to minority group 
success as it is to any other interest in American 
politics. In this regard, the efforts of the NAACP in 
Washington and of the Congressional Black Caucus 
exemplify the continuing importance of these “nor- 
mal” political strategies in interest conflict. Overall, 
though varying in their efficacy, not one of these 
strategies is sufficient or can be ignored. To do so is to 
overlook the breadth and complexity of the systemic 
context in which they all operate. 


CONTINUING HOPE AND 
EMPIRICAL REALITY 


In my introductory remarks, I suggested that this 
essay would project a continuing hope tempered by 
empirical reality. The African American experience 
does suggest some rays of hope and empirical reality 
implores us to find them. In my judgment, the 
constitutional structures and limits outlined by the 
framers were designed to.enhance, not impede, the 
realization of democratic politics and government. 
Our discussion of the African’ American experience 
offers evidence illustrative of this thesis. That experi- 
ence, since 1950, demonstrates that fundamental pol- 
icy change in pursuit of basic democratic goals and 
values can be achieved within such structures and 
within what otherwise appear to be intractable limits, 
depending largely on the nature of the dynamics and 
circumstances involved (Baumgartner and Jones 1993). 

That fundamental policy change was characterized 
by a confluence of factors including: (1) the persever- 
ance of the aggrieved interests engineered by an 
extraordinary and resourceful leadership; (2) judicial 
articulation and support of the fundamental consti- 
tutional, moral, and jurisprudential nature of the 
minority rights at issue; (3) the massive scope of 
movement-protest that dramatized the serious gaps. 
remaining between professed constitutional-demo-. 
cratic ideals and the realities of everyday life of 
African Americans; and (4) the unusually strong 
(though relatively brief) commitment of presidential 
leadership in support of the cause involved. 

When viewed in combination, these factors suggest 


- that the president and the congress took meaningful 


actions in civil rights “only in response to serious 
pressure or outright crisis,” for “only crisis can nor- 
mally greatly speed the incremental process” of ma- 
jor policy change (Rodgers and Bullock 1972, 211-13). 

This is the major reason why I think that the 
leadership dimension illuminated in the African 
American experience should be underscored. No 
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matter what crisis or stimulus is involved, that expe- 
rience demonstrates clearly the need not only for 
courage and commitment but for skilled leadership in 
both public and private sectors. That leadership be- 
comes even more crucial in that today issues of race 
and color are much more complex than they were in 
the 1950s and 1960s and have become fused with 
issues such as inadequate education, housing, and 
health care, which may now affect many more white 
Americans than what had or seems to have been the 
case. For some, this complexity leads to inaction and 
indifference. For others, it suggests that the problems 
are too intractable for real solution. To yet others, it 
may suggest that there is no racial problem. Still 
others may be convinced that our country has made 
more progress in this regard than other nations and 
that we should thus take heart from such accomplish- 
ments and strive to do more. 

Whatever position one takes, however, and despite 
the complexities involved, glaring inequities and dis- 
parities remain between persons along racial and 
ethnic lines. In the face of such stark empirical reality, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to overlook continu- 
ing institutional and structural barriers that perpetu- 
ate the vestiges of racism. As a result, it is also 
becoming increasingly clear, for example, that more 
than litigation, movements, and electoral—politics are 
needed to achieve equality and justice for all persons. 

At bottom, the African American experience sug- 
gests that achieving equality and justice for all per- 
sons takes extraordinary leadership and people of 
good will in both the public and private sectors, who 
are committed to see the constitutional-democratic 
system work. In discussing the work of the constitu- 
tional convention, one student of American politics 
put the matter in sharp perspective: “Historic oppor- 
tunity always exists. The difference between then and 
now is that the founders appreciated their situation, 
and today’s political leaders rarely are able or willing 
to do so” (Lowi 1976, 78). 

But some are. Though himself initially reluctant on 
political grounds to support civil rights legislation, in 
the end, it was President John F. Kennedy who 
perhaps best captured the essence of the attitude that 
is still needed if we are to deal with the vestiges of 
race and racism today. On 11 June 1963, in the 
immediate aftermath of wanton acts of violence per- 
petrated against blacks and their allies, Kennedy 
bluntly told the nation: 


Law alone cannot make [persons] see right. We are 
confronted primarily with a moral issue. It is as old as the 
Scriptures and is as clear as the American Constitution. 
The heart of the question is whether all Americans are to 
be afforded equal rights and opportunities, whether we 
are going to treat our fellow Americans as we want to be 
treated. ... We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a country 
and as a people. It cannot be met by repressive police 
action. It cannot be left to increased demonstrations in 
the streets. It cannot be quieted by token moves or talk. 
It is time to act in the Congress, in your State and local 
legislative body and, above all, in all of our daily lives. 
. .. Those who do nothing are inviting shame as well as 


at 


violence. Those who act boldly are recognizing right as 
well as reality. (1964, 468-71) 


These words remain relevant today. Their contin- 
ued relevance is evidenced by the dire need to blunt 
the proliferation of hate groups and hate crimes 
spurred by racial, ethnic, and religious bias and 
prejudice. (Levin and McDevitt 1993; Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center 1992). Their continued relevance is 
evidenced by the dire need to overcome such atti- 
tudes as those reflected by our relative indifference to 
the outbreak of racial violence in Los Angeles in 1992. 
The words remain especially relevant to overcome a 
political climate whereby both major parties shy away 
from close identification or ties with civil rights and 
minority interests, fostering a political mainstream 
that provides just enough substantive gains to give 
symbolic accord and effect to democratic norms and 
values but denies giving reality to major substantive 
policy change. 

The currency of the challenge remains especially 
salient in view of the imperatives of our rapidly 
changing demographics and by the obvious continu- 
ing quest of peoples around the world for democratic 
government and society. The challenge remains cur- 
rent to each of us in our respective areas of compe- 
tence and authority. Whether in government or the 
private sector or ensconced within the hallowed halls 
of the academy, the message embodied in Kennedy’s 
words indicates the continuous need for extraordi- 
nary leadership to make an extraordinary form of 
government—democracy—work. 


Finally, I have decided that my remarks might come 
into sharper focus by sharing some personal reflec- 
tions on what it has been like for me as a black person 
in our profession and society generally.’ This is a 
subject about which I have been asked repeatedly 
and about which I think the time has come to share 
my views. 

First of all, I fully recognize that many of us might 
wish to forget about the matter of race or might wish 
to believe that our current public policy now makes 
for a truly free and open society where any individ- 
ual, irrespective of such factors as race, ethnicity, or 
gender, has a fair and equal opportunity to reach full 
potential, dependent solely on individual talents and 
initiative. But so to believe is simply to ignore the 
objective reality that African Americans, for example, 
continue to be disadvantaged throughout our socio- 
economic system. I am afraid that this dire reality has 
become so commonplace—so much a part of the 
everyday landscape—that it has dulled our sense of 
justice and outrage, leading us to become too accept- 
ing of the unacceptable and too tolerant of the intol- 
erable. Unfortunately, such attitudes cut across the 
entire socioeconomic spectrum, and my many years 
of participant observation in both faculty and admin- 
istrative roles suggest that these attitudes are also 
present in the academy. 

My overall basic concern is how some of us, as 
professors, seem quite willing, for example, smugly 
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to criticize the failures of politicians in civil rights and 
related matters without recognizing (or perhaps con- 
veniently ignoring) the fact that we, too, are part of 
the system and can and do perform important roles in 
this regard. Given the freedom and independence 
accorded through tenure, we as scholars have a 
weighty responsibility to pursue the truth in our 
teaching and research wherever that might lead, 
irrespective of our own personal or ideological incli- 
nations. Above all, the scholar must be willing criti- 
cally to analyze even the most volatile problems (such 
as those involving race) that others might shun or 
approach reluctantly. Indeed, professors and schol- 
ars, particularly those in so-called elite institutions, 
speak from vantage points that inform and influence, 
as well as lend authority and legitimacy to attitudes 
and actions of both elites and masses (Steinfels 1979, 
6). To disagree about the problems of race is one 
thing but to ignore them is unconscionable. 

We must begin by looking at ourselves. I trust that 
we are able and willing to see, for example, both the 
scholarly and societal value in the good faith recruit- 
ment, training, and retention of minority graduate 
and undergraduate students. Similarly, I am con- 
cerned about the dire need for more blacks and 
minorities to become university and college profes- 
sors—and top administrators as well. The strains on 
the few of us who are presently in the academy are 
uncommonly heavy and are in many ways obscured 
from the view of many of our colleagues. Sometimes, 
for example, I think I should become an employment 
agency and charge a fee for the many inquiries | 
receive asking if I know where they can find “one,” 
or “might you be interested yourself.” But at the 
same time, I am pleased that at least someone is 
asking, no matter why. And numerous are the re- 
quests to serve on committees, to grant media inter- 
views, and to speak on campus and to community 
and outside groups. 

It is not so easy for me to decline such invitations, 
as some of us—and I include myself——-are wont to do. 
Indeed, I have come to realize that despite my per- 
sonal feelings, the stakes involved are much too high 
for me, as an African American, routinely to decline 
such invitations. I have seen and experienced first- 
hand, for example, that the presence or absence of 
extraordinary leadership, both black and white, in 
teaching, research, and administrative situations can 
at times make for material differences in outcomes, as 
for example, in the recruitment and retention of 
minority students and minority faculty. 

Thus, a central concern is that we as a profession, 
may be overlooking potential and well-qualified fac- 
ulty because they are not exactly “our kind” in terms 
of the nature of their research and methodological 
approaches or in terms of the journals in which they 
have published or are likely to publish. To make 
judgments on such surface grounds is to perpetuate 
the kind of stereotypical behavior that has historically 
disadvantaged significant segments of our popula- 
tion. Even more directly, continued adherence to 
such attitudes and actions tend to blunt and jeopar- 
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dize the kind of free, open, and diverse environment 
that first-class universities and colleges need to sur- 
vive and prosper. 

Despite such concerns and pressures, however, | 
have been able to achieve the kind of balance that has 
allowed me to keep afloat. I have done so by becom- 
ing highly selective in what I take on and learning 
how to harness my energy and resources, with spe- 
cial attention to undertaking projects that might make 
a difference on things that matter most to me. 

That I personally have been able to survive and 
reach some level of achievement, however, should 
not obscure the continuing demeaning and inhuman 
indignities that many African Americans are still 
forced to endure solely because of race and color. It is 
sad but true that what the late Justice Thurgood 
Marshall wrote in the 1978 Bakke case remains as 
relevant today as it did them. “It is unnecessary in 
20th century America,” said Marshall, “to have indi- 
vidual Negroes demonstrate that they have been 
victims of racial discrimination; the racism of our 
society has been so pervasive that none, regardless of 
wealth or position, has managed to escape its im- 
pact.” Marshall’s observation remains on the mark: 
statistics and conceptual models may provide infor- 
mation and explanation, but they cannot begin to 
give life to the hurt that flows from personal experi- 
ences that I and many other African Americans 
encounter, no matter what our achievements or so- 
cioeconomic status. 

Let me be very direct and personal. I continue to 
encounter directly—not obliquely or by implication— 
revolting indignities solely because of my race or 
color. And these incidents have occurred as late as in 
1992-93 in California, not only in the 1950s or 1960s in 
the deep South, though I encountered them there 
also. (Barker 1988, 138-40; McClain and Perry 1992, 
752-56). Clearly, the demeaning and insulting words 
used in such encounters and the messages they 
convey call for a remarkable level of restraint and 
self-control such as no human being should have to 
endure. More importantly though, these incidents 
reflect deep vestiges of a social structure that rele- 
gates African Americans to glass ceilings or to certain 
positions. That ceiling might have been broken a 
second time by my presidency of this association,’ for 
example, but neither that nor anything else had 
relevance for those who, in the past year or so, 
referred to me as a “bus driver’ or those who asked 
my wife and me upon answering our doorbell 
whether we were the “caretakers” of our own home. 

Despite such encounters and experiences, how- 
ever, I continue to hold to the goal of a society where, 
as Martin Luther King eloquently put it, persons are 
judged by the content of their character, not the color 
of their skin. Thus, I have found it rewarding to 
operate in both predominantly black and white insti- 
tutions and related professional contexts. But I can 
assure you that while these can prove challenging, 
they also hold risks. Performing this sort of bridge 
function can prove difficult; persons who try to serve 
as bridges risk the chance of falling off both ends or 
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being stranded and frustrated in the middle. Fortu- 
nately and with the help of many persons, I have 
been able thus far to weather such pitfalls, allowing 
me an opportunity to carry on such crucial bridge 
functions as I trust more of us will resolve to carry. 

Overall, I continue to be fascinated and excited in 
my work as a professional political scientist: the last 
few years have been among the most productive and 
rewarding of my career. Those rewards and satisfac- 
tion become most meaningful, however, when they 
can help to transform our country and the world into 
a more fair and just society for all persons. Such a 
transformation will clearly require extraordinary lead- 
ership from our universities and colleges and from 
our educational system generally. This is also the sort 
of leadership that is needed to overcome the limits of 
political strategy and manifest whether the overall 
political-social system has the capacity and the will to 
eliminate racism and related problems so as to live up 
to its democratic potential. 


Notes 


This essay has profited greatly from comments of a number 
of colleagues who graciously read all or parts of the manu- 
script: Mack Jones, Robert Salisbury, Michael Preston, The- 
odore Lowi, Twiley Barker, H. W. Perry, Kevin Lyles, Luis 
Fraga, Dianne Pinderhughes, David Brady, Susan Welch, and 
Michael Combs. I also appreciate the tireless help of my 
graduate assistant at Stanford, Jeremy Buchman. 

1. See Tocqueville 1969, esp. 340-63; Myrdal 1962. See also 
Jaynes and Williams 1989; Willie, Garibaldi, and Reed 1991; 
and related volumes produced under the auspices of Trotter 
Institute of the University of Massachusetts, Boston. 

Of particular interest is Rogers Smith’s recent essay sug- 
gesting that “[a] study of the period 1870-1920 illustrates that 
American political culture is better understood as the often 
conflictual and contradictory product of multiple political 
traditions, than as the expression of hegemonic liberal or 
democratic political traditions” (1993, 549). 

2. For a succinct overall history of the African American 
experience before and after 1950, see Franklin and Moss 1988. 

3. Taking account of much of the available literature, Frank 
Baumgartner and Bryan D. Jones (1993) provide a perceptive 
analysis and commentary on the nature and dynamics of 
fundamental policy change in context of the overall policy 
process and the political system. 

4. The overall census projections, for example, show that 
by the year 2050, there will be 81 million Hispanics, 62 million 
African Americans, and 41 million Asian Americans. The 
overall result is that the total white population will steadily 
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8. See Regents of the University of California v. Bakke 1978, 
esp. 395-402. Justice Marshall concurs in the judgment at p. 
387. 

9. The late Ralph Bunche was the first African American 
elected president of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion in 1954. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


WILLIAM J. DIXON University of Arizona 


he research reported here develops an explanation for the often-noted absence of international 

war between democratic states. This explanation is derived from a theoretical rationale 

centered on universal democratic norms for reconciling competing values and interests. I argue 
that democratic states locked in disputes are better equipped than others with the means for diffusing 
conflict situations at an early stage before they have an opportunity to escalate to military violence, 
Not only is this explanatory logic consistent with the published findings on democracy and war, but 
it also entails the novel empirical proposition that disputes between democracies are more amenable 
than are other disputes to peaceful settlements, the hypothesis I examine here. Analyses of 
contemporary interstate disputes reveal that even when potentially confounding factors are controlled, 
democratic opponents are significantly more likely to reach peaceful settlements than other types of 


disputants. 


envisioned a liberal democratic zone of peace 
resulting from what he thought to be an 
inexorable evolutionary trend toward republican gov- 
ernment. There is indeed a global trend toward 
democratization, though its inevitability remains 
open to doubt. And Kant was clearly wrong in his 
presumption that democracies are inherently peace- 
ful. Nevertheless, the basic outline of Kant’s vision is 
remarkably consistent with the weight of current 
scientific evidence. We now know, as Kant could 
only speculate, that over the last two centuries dem- 
ocratic states have rarely engaged one another in 
violent military conflict and, by some criteria, virtu- 
ally never in a full-scale war. Yet we also know that 
democracies are no less prone to foreign conflict and 
war than states organized under alternative arrange- 
ments. Unfortunately, there is considerably less con- 
sensus about why democracies behave this way. 
The research reported here develops and tests an 
explanatory account based on shared norms for reg- 
ulating competition and conflict that are integral to 
the democratic process. In brief, I argue that demo- 
cratic states locked in disputes are better equipped 
than others with the means for diffusing conflict 
situations at an early stage before they have an 
opportunity to escalate to military violence. This 
explanatory logic is consistent with the published 
findings on democracy and war and also entails an 
empirical proposition, namely, that disputes between 
democracies, more than other types of disputes, lend 
themselves to a form of accommodation I term peace- 
ful settlements. Such settlements are but one of several 
means by which disputing states might manage to 
avoid escalation to violent confrontation.’ The hy- 
pothesis is thus not merely an affirmative restatement 
of previous results: it identifies a novel contingent 
claim that represents a significant departure from 
previous studies. 
I shall briefly review previous empirical work relat- 
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ing democratic governance to foreign conflict, then 
develop the main theoretical argument motivating 
the study and discuss the research design and ana- 
lytic procedures. The empirical domain is a world- 
wide sample of approximately 250 postwar interstate 
security disputes compiled by Alker and Sherman 
(1986) from a list originally developed by Butterworth 
and Scranton (1976) and others. I present empirical 
results evaluating the peaceful settlement hypothesis 
and conclude by providing a summary and discuss- 
ing the significance of the study. 


DEMOCRACY AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT 


Extensive research on the relationship between de- 
mocracy and international conflict has revealed two 
empirical patterns that, taken together, pose a most 
interesting puzzle. First, democracies are no less 
likely to become involved in foreign wars, crises, or 
potentially violent disputes than states organized 
under alternative governing arrangements (Chan 
1984; Domke 1988; Maoz and Abdolali 1989; Small 
and Singer 1976; Weede 1984; Wright 1942). The 
weight of current evidence thus suggests that democ- 
racy per se does not entail any discernable pacifying 
effect on foreign policy.” Yet a second and equally 
compelling pattern of results shows that democratic 
states rarely, if ever, fight wars against one another 
(Chan 1984; Doyle 1986; Maoz and Abdolali 1989; Ray 
1993; Rummel 1979, 1983; Small and Singer 1976; 
Weede 1984, 1992). In fact, democracies seldom even 
engage one another with threats of military violence, 
and when disputes do arise, they hardly ever result 
in military hostilities (Bremer 1992, 1993; Maoz and 
Abdolali 1989; Maoz and Russett 1993). Taken to- 
gether, these two empirical patterns have come to be 
known as the “democratic peace” (Russett 1993). 
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There is little doubt about the existence of the 
democratic peace; on this, the historical record has 
been manifestly clear. What is not yet settled is why 
democratic states behave in this curious way. Efforts 
to explain this phenomenon have identified a variety 
of causal mechanisms broadly based either on com- 
mon democratic norms, values, and practices (e.g., 
conceptions of legitimacy or conciliatory means of 
dispute resolution) or on the institutionalized imped- 
iments to war and conflict imposed by democratic 
decision-making structures (Bueno de Mesquita and 
Lalman 1992; Doyle 1986; Ember, Ember, and Russett 
1992; Merritt and Zinnes 1991; Russett 1990).? Much 
recent work on the democratic peace has attempted 
to articulate competing claims of each approach and 
to adjudicate them on empirical grounds. Here, how- 
ever, the historical record has proved much less 
accommodating, yielding ambiguous and generally 
inconclusive results (Maoz and Russett 1993; Morgan 
and Campbell 1991; Morgan and Schwebach 1992; 
Wang, Chang, and Ray 1992). 

It may well be that the empirical evidence is am- 
biguous because the theoretical arguments are them- 
selves ambiguous. As Morgan and Schwebach aptly 
note, “A nation imbued with a democratic culture 
[i.e., norms] will likely establish a correspondent 
political system and a state structured to constrain 
will likely foster a democratic culture” (1992, 318). In 
other words, norms and institutions go hand in hand 
and any effort to untangle their causal implications 
faces serious obstacles. The problem is exacerbated 
by the fact that most of these studies employ but a 
single testing ground where questions focus on what 
democracies do not do (i.e., fight), rather than on 
what they might do differently. * But if this phenome- 
non is already “overdetermined” by overlapping 
theories, as Ember, Ember, and Russett suggest 
(1992, 577), then the search for empirically grounded 
explanation may be more productively conducted 
elsewhere. 


DEMOCRACY, NORMS, AND 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


My search for a satisfactory explanation of the dem- 
ocratic peace takes the following form. First, I de- 


velop a conceptualization of democracy that high- - 


lights the role of norms for regulating the competition 
over material interests and values. I then show how 
democratic norms can serve a similar function in the 
international arena when they are shared by both 
parties to a dispute. This norm-based explanatory 
logic not only accounts for established democratic 
peace results but also encompasses the novel propo- 
sition that democracy enhances prospects for some 
form of peaceful settlement.” Following the theoreti- 
cal development I turn to an empirical evaluation of 
this critical hypothesis. 
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Democratic Norms of Bounded Competition 


To understand what is distinctive about the interna- 
tional behavior of democratic states, it is necessary to 
begin with a clear conception of democracy.° Defini- 
tions abound, but most converge on the central role 
of certain procedural characteristics such as fairly 
contested elections, virtually universal suffrage, re- 
strictions on government power, accountability of 
political leaders, and public expression of preferences 
(Dahl 1971; Lipset 1959; Powell 1982). Yet identifica- 
tion of common governing procedures implies nei- 
ther identical institutions nor a broad array of shared 
values. Certainly there are some values common to 
virtually all democracies, but there are deep differ- 
ences as well. (Witness, for example, the divergence 
between social-democratic and classical liberal con- 
ceptions of democracy.) This diversity of democratic 
norms, values, and institutions, highlights the need 
to focus as narrowly as possible on those features of 
democratic systems that are both universally shared 
and causally relevant to foreign conflict behavior. It 
will not do to explain the democratic peace in terms of 
a broadly conceived liberal ideology or a democratic 
political (or civic) culture. Concepts such as these are 
too strong to encompass all modern democratic forms 
and at the same time too weak to carry the explana- 
tory load required of them. 

What specific features of democracy meet these 
criteria? Without minimizing the significance of other 
defining characteristics or essential procedures, I 
shall argue that special emphasis should be given to 
the universal trait of bounded competition. All modern 
democracies are openly competitive systems of gov- 
ernance where conflicting material interests and basic 
political values routinely clash over the proper course 
of public action. Sometimes the competition is fierce 
and the dissention deep, sometimes the differences 
are less than profound, but always there are compet- 
ing interests and values. Elections are one important 
arena of democratic competition dealing with what is 
perhaps the most fundamental question of govern- 
ment, Who will rule? But it would be a mistake to 
conclude that the full measure of democratic compe- 
tition is embodied in intermittent elections (Schmitter 
and Karl 1991). Competitive processes may take a 
wide variety of forms and involve many types of 
actors, including the political elites who legislate and 
execute policy at all levels and the citizens who 
organize and express their interests through a bewil- 
dering array of associative arrangements. 

Just as competition is a constant of democratic 
governance, so too is the presence of rules, proce- 
dures, or guidelines for setting its boundaries. It may 
be a commonplace to characterize democracy as less a 
battleground than a playing field, but this juxtaposi- 
tion of images clearly conveys the distinctively cir- 
cumscribed nature of democratic competition. De- 
mocracy is feasible only so long as politicians and 
citizens implicitly agree on the delineation of these 
boundaries and constrain their actions accordingly. 
Some boundaries and rules may be universal while 
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others vary from society to society but all rest on a 
form of exchange that Schmitter and Karl (1991) call 
“contingent consent.” To take the most ubiquitous 
example, losers of elections are expected to acknowl- 
edge the winners’ right to govern and abide by their 
policy decisions, but only so long as the election was 
fairly conducted and the winners’ fulfill their obliga- 
tion not to ban losers from future participation. While 
contingent consent does not deny to democracy a 
political culture based on deeply held values such as 
tolerance, compromise, and fair play, neither is dem- 
ocratic culture a necessary condition for contingent 
consent. Rather, the principle of contingent consent 
highlights the emergence of “operative guidelines” 
or “rules of prudence” as the glue holding democracy 
together (ibid.). 

Democratic competition for political office is illus- 
trative of a more general pattern of bounded compe- 
tition common to all democracies, namely, that polit- 
ical actors, whether inside or outside of government, 
agree not to employ physically coercive or violent 
means to secure a winning position on contentious 
public issues. This is not to say that modern democ- 
racies never experience politically motivated vio- 
lence. My claim is only that the prevailing mode of 
democratic competition, particularly among politi- 
cians and other political elites, is nonviolent. Nor is it 
the case that democratic states never resort to coer- 
cive means within their borders. All states retain 
exclusive rights to coercion, but democratic states do 
not ordinarily use coercion for day-to-day manage- 
ment of political competition (though they may do so 
under extraordinary circumstances). Furthermore, 
the contingent consent to eschew violence is by no 
means immutable. Under some conditions, it may 
even be very fragile and tenuous. Democracy is 
known to break down. Finally, the claim that demo- 
cratic actors compete nonviolently in no way implies 
that they always compete fairly, or nobly, or even 
legally. 

When factions and interests collide in the public 
realm, as they necessarily must, the resulting con- 
flicts are regulated by contingent consent to follow 
familiar procedures and practices. The particular 
form of regulation varies widely from country to 
country and issue to issue (it may be political or 
juridical, formal or informal, routinized or ad hoc, 
authoritative or negotiated), but it is always nonvio- 
lent and noncoercive. Although the immediate out- 
comes of such procedures are by no means certain, 
unregulated competition and potentially violent con- 
flict risk even greater uncertainty. Contingent con- 
sent implies that within democratic societies political 
actors will prefer to follow nonviolent regulatory 
procedures and will expect competing actors to do 
likewise. When actors’ preferences and expectations 
for regularized behavior are widely generalized and 
reinforced, they frequently become redefined as not 
merely preferred and expected but also right and 
proper; that is, they become norms (Axelrod 1986; 
Opp 1982). 

Admittedly, this discussion paints a thin picture of 
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democracy, but it is sufficient for highlighting an 
essential point. Modern democratic societies foster 
the internalization of norms for regulating and recon- 
ciling competing interests and values in public affairs 
in ways that are neither violent nor coercive. For 
convenience, I shall designate this the democratic 
norm of bounded competition. I follow conventional 
usage by stipulating norms to be commonly held 
expectations of acceptable behavior within society. 
Norms thus have an evaluative component delineat- 
ing what is regarded as acceptable and a behavioral 
component encompassing rules or procedures that 
are regularly followed. My conception of this univer- 
sal democratic norm is both proscriptive and pre- 
scriptive. First, it narrowly proscribes as inadmissible 
any use of violent, coercive, or forceful means to 
prevail in contentious public issues or to gain advan- 
tage over political opponents. Second, it promotes 
use of institutionalized procedures for regulating 
political competition and resolving contested issues, 
though I necessarily leave vague the precise struc- 
tures or mechanisms prescribed in order to accommo- 
date the full range of democratic forms. 

Although the norm of bounded competition per- 
vades all segments of democratic society, it is likely to 
be more firmly rooted among politicians and political 
elites than elsewhere. The competition of interests 
and values inherent in democratic systems is actually 
manifested as a competition among the political elites 
who are responsible for articulating and advocating 
representative policy positions and political prefer- 
ences. Political elites thus have more opportunities to 
act in accordance with the norm and to benefit from 
its operation, which together serve to strengthen 
its internalization (Opp 1982). Strongly internalized 
norms are powerful influences on behavior, but they 
are not iron-clad laws. Deviations may be rare (else 
we would not speak of norms); but they surely do 
occur, which is one reason why democracies so often 
institutionalize at least some areas of bounded com- 
petition by establishing constitutional or other legal 
mechanisms, along with measures for enforcement. 


Democratic Norms and Peaceful Settlement 


The preceding conceptualization of democracy ac- 
quires explanatory leverage with help from three 
auxiliary assumptions that bridge the gap between 
domestic governing arrangements and foreign con- 
flict. First, I assume that all governmental decisions, 
including those relating to war and peace, are ulti- 
mately made by individuals empowered by institu- 
tional roles to act in the name of the state. Recruit- 
ment to these role positions is highly variable from 
state to state, though the competitive institutional 
structures of democratic states usually entail a recruit- 
ment path limiting such positions to seasoned politi- 
cians, career government officials, or experienced 
elites accustomed to operating in the public realm 
within the normative standards of bounded compe- 
tition. Second, I assume that interstate conflicts and 
wars arise for much the same reason as domestic 
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political disputes—over competing or: incompatible 
material interests and basic values. This is not to 
imply that foreign policy is nothing more than an 
extension of domestic politics; for the former is espe- 
cially characterized by concerns for national sover- 
eignty, security, identity, and the like.' All I mean to 
suggest is that competition of interests'and:- values in 
` foreign affairs is not wholly unlike the con peunen 
inherent in the democratic process. 

The third assumption is less conventional than the 
others, though I do not claim original credit. Here I 
draw from Bloomfield and Leiss (1969) by assuming 
that conflicts are dynamic situations that evolve over 
time (see also Alker and Sherman 1982; Sherman 
1993). This evolutionary: process ‘should not be 
thought of as continuous movement along some 
single or fixed trajectory. Most conflict situations 
consist of relatively static periods of contention punc- 
tuated by sporadic transitions marking discernible 
shifts in levels of. antagonism and severity. In the 
international arena, we usually characterize the se- 
verity of conflicts with reference to disputant parties’ 
reliance on military force (Bloomfield and Leiss 1969; 
Gochman and Maoz 1984). This process need not 
follow a preordained series of steps or threshold 


levels. To be sure, some interstate grievances emerge’ 


with such severity that military hostilities are initiated 
almost immediately, but this is relatively rare.’ 


Thinking of conflict as a dynamic process unfolding 


through a series of stages directs attention to transi- 
tions between stages and in particular to the question 
why only some interstate disputes escalate to the 
point where resolution is sought by military means. 

Although a full accounting of this escalatory pro- 


cess is far beyond my present purposes, it is possible. 


to offer some provisional and rather stylized observa- 
tions. Disputes arise initially because two or more 
parties clash over competing interests or values. 
Escalation from initial dispute to crisis typically oc- 
curs when at least one of the parties perceives little 
prospect of a satisfactory resolution and decides to 
communicate the strength of its resolve by making 


explicit or implicit reference to the availability of. 


military options. Once threats are public and forces 
positioned, it seems to be a regrettably small step past 
the next threshold to the actual use of military vio- 
lence. Of course, not all interstate disputes necessar- 
ily traverse this escalatory path. Sometimes adversar- 
ies poised on the brink of military hostilities manage 
to deescalate the dispute (perhaps with the help of 
intermediaries) while still leaving the underlying i is- 
sues unresolved. Sometimes the issues at stake are 
not sufficiently vital to either party to warrant military 
threats in the first place: Sometimes these issues are 

overtaken by other events such as a change in polit- 
ical leadership or even by acts of nature that alter the 
terms of contention. And sometimes the parties are 
able to achieve mutually agreeable arrangements that 


remove from contention some or all'of the issues 


precipitating the dispute. Such arrangements, or 
peaceful settlements, merit special attention because 
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they are directly related to the democratic status of 
disputing parties. 

-I earlier asserted that international disputes of 
democratic states are in the hands of individuals who 
have experienced the politics of competing values 
and interests and who have consistently responded 
within the normative guidelines of bounded compe- 
tition. In situations where both parties to a dispute 
are democracies, not only do both sides subscribe to 
these norms, but the leaders of both are also fully 


‘cognizant that bounded competition is the norm, 


both for themselves and their opponents.” Democ- 
racy, after all, cannot. be conducted in secret. When 
democracies do confront other democracies, these 
shared norms of bounded competition will provide a 
mutual basis for contingent consent, suggesting that 
disputes between democracies should evolve some- 
what differently than do disputes between states not 
sharing these norms (i.e., between democratic and 
nondemocratic states or between two nondemocratic 
states). 

Two such differences comprise the core proposi- 
tions of my argument. First, each party to a purely 
democratic dispute is secure in the knowledge that its 
opponent is also normatively proscribed from violent 
and coercive means for reconciling divergent values 
and interests, at least in the domestic political arena. 
These norms are externalized to foreign affairs only if 
the practices underlying them are sufficiently robust 
to foster mutual expectations of congruent behavior 
beyond borders. Accordingly, we would expect 
highly democratic opponents to be constrained from 
resorting to violent and coercive means at the earliest 
stage of their disputes no matter how severe or 
contentious the underlying grievances. I have already 
pointed out that relatively few disputes originate 
with hostile military confrontations whether the par- 
ties are democratic or not. Democracies may be 
somewhat more restrained than others, but the ab- 
sence of immediate violence is certainly not unique to 
democratic disputants. Nevertheless, this is an im- 
portant proposition because it renders purely demo- 
cratic disputes even less likely than others to com- 
mence with military action. | 

Of course the absence of hostilities at the initial 
stage of a dispute provides no security against hos- 
tilities arising from the sort of escalatory process I 
have described. Even firmly entrenched normative 
proscriptions can wear thin when severely contested 
issues fester unresolved for long stretches of time. 
But bounded competition also entails a prescriptive 
element that promotes reconciliation of competing 
interests and values. Because democratic leaders 
will be normatively inclined to strive for some form 
of peaceful settlement so long as they can trust their 
opponent to abide by its provisions, they will be most 
likely to succeed when confronting other states 
whose leaders operate under similar normative 
guidelines. While disputing democracies can never 
be assured of quick, easy, or successful resolution of 
their disputes, they should at least be able to establish 
the diplomatic communication necessary for a full. 
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and measured consideration of possible solutions. 
Even when democratic states are separated by ex- 
tremely divergent interests, their common adherence 
to bounded competition is likely to increase chances 
of at least some procedural accommodation. In short, 
democratic disputants are able to diffuse escalatory 
pressure to military hostilities largely because they 
are more amenable than others to some form of 
peaceful settlement. 

The preceding rationale offers an unambiguous 
explanation for the democratic peace based on the 
role of shared democratic norms in averting military 
hostilities. This has nothing to do with peaceful 
predispositions or institutionalized constraints of 
democratic decision-making structures. It is, rather, 
that only in the special case of disputing democracies 
is there a basis for contingent consent. Democratic 
states confronted by the actual or threatened use of 
military force from foreign powers will show little 
reticence to respond in a similar fashion. In fact, such 
instances are probably governed by their own norms 
of reciprocity that demand a military response (Axel- 
rod 1986). Nor are democracies unconditionally con- 
strained from initiating military hostilities against 
others. Thus, the norm of bounded competition ac- 
counts for the absence of war between democracies 
but does not imply that democracies are, on the 
whole, any more peaceful or any less war-prone than 
nondemocratic states. 

Moreover, this explanatory logic entails a novel 
and crucial empirical proposition—that shared dem- 
ocratic norms directly enhance the prospects of 
peaceful settlement. It is crucial in the sense that if 
the proposition is unable to withstand systematic 
scrutiny, then my explanatory account fails its most 
critical test. It is novel in that my emphasis on 
peaceful settlements represents a significant depar- 
ture from previous work focusirig almost exclusively 
on the absence of war or militarized disputes. While 
peaceful settlements do imply a contemporaneous 
absence of hostilities (at least temporarily), the re- 
verse is not true. Hostilities can be averted by numer- 
ous nonsettlement means as well. This is an impor- 
tant point because it establishes the connection 
between democracy and settlement as a contingent 
relationship, rather than merely a tautological restate- 
ment of previous findings. 

Contrary to some restrictive definitions, I do not 
require that peaceful settlements occur prior to any 
outbreak of hostilities. I stipulate peaceful settle- 
ments to be any written or unwritten mutually agree- 
able arrangements between disputant parties that at 
least temporarily resolve or remove from contention 
one or more—but not necessarily all—of the issues 
underlying the dispute. This definition has several 
advantages. First, it does not carry any implication of 
finality and thereby avoids the problem of specifying 
a necessarily arbitrary time horizon for distinguishing 
final settlements from temporary ones. This uncer- 
tainty in definition, observes Miall “reflects the real 
uncertainty in the conflict’ (1992, 44). Second, I 
explicitly recognize partial settlements as diplomatic 
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achievements in which some issues—often the most 
contentious ones—may be deliberately and skillfully 
omitted from consideration in order to secure agree- 
ments. Finally, this definition also effectively disen- 
tangles the act of successfully reaching agreement 
from the conceptually distinct task of implementing 
its terms. 

I began with a conceptualization of democracy that 
gave special emphasis to norms of bounded compe- 
tition. This was joined with an interpretation of 
conflict as a dynamic process, along with some other 
assumptions to construct an explanatory logic able to 
account for previous results on the democratic peace. 
This logic also implied a novel empirical proposition 
linking the democratic status of disputant parties to 
peaceful settlements. The main task ahead is to 
develop suitable measures and design procedures to 
systematically test this hypothesis. 

Before I can do this, however, one other matter 
requires attention. By designating the democracy— 
settlement hypothesis as a crucial test, I have left 
implicit the notion that confirmation of the hypothe- 
sis also entails support for the underlying theoretical 
logic. This is not necessarily so. In fact, there are at 
least three equally plausible alternative explanations 
that could account for an observed empirical relation- 
ship between democracy and peaceful settlements. 
Fortunately each of them establishes this linkage 
through an intervening factor that can be brought 
into the analysis design and tested directly. I shall 
briefly elaborate each of these alternative linkages. 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS OF 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS 


My central hypothesis is challenged by three alterna- 
tive explanations of peaceful settlements that confer 
causal importance to (1) political or military align- 
ment, (2) efforts of mediators, and (3) an absence of 
prior military hostilities. Because previous research 
has established each of these factors as directly linked 
to the democratic status of disputing parties, an 
empirical relationship between democracy and settle- 
ments is left cpen to multiple interpretations. While I 
regard each of these interpretations as plausible al- 
ternatives, they are not mutually exclusive, either 
with one another or with the norm-based account I 
have given. I provide a schematic overview of these 
alternative causal paths in Figure 1, using filled 
arrows to represent hypothesized relationships and 
unfilled arrows for relationships supported by previ- 
ous research. Thus my principal hypothesis is de- 
picted by the filled arrow running from democracy to 
settlements in the central part of the figure. Unfilled 
arrows connect democracy to alignment, mediation, 
and hostilities to signify established empirical rela- 
tionships. The remaining filled arrows on the right 
portray the three alternative causal linkages. Let us 
now examine each of these intervening effects. 

To begin, I assume that prospects for peaceful 
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settlement will depend on alignment, which I con- 
ceptualize broadly to encompass the general atmo- 
sphere of political relations between disputant par- 
ties. Certainly states with historically friendly 
interactions or those that maintain some areas of 
amicable relations even while engaged in disputes 
will find it easier to reach settlements than actors with 
longstanding or broadly defined animosities (Berco- 
vitch, Anagnoson, and Wille 1991; Miall 1992). While 
I am unable to undertake a full assessment of political 
relations among potential disputants, I can gain some 
leverage over this hypothesized relationship by nar- 
rowing consideration to common memberships in 
formal alliances. Admittedly this is a rough approxi- 
mation of the more general notion, though it is one 
that has been adopted by others to signify the pres- 
ence of a cooperative, interdependent relationship in 
the critically important area of national security (e.g., 
Siverson and Emmons 1991). Moreover, alliance 
bonds between democratic states have been shown to 
occur more often than chance alone would predict 
(ibid.). To summarize, we know from previous re- 
search that democratic states are more likely than 
others to join in an alliance, and we hypothesize that 
states choosing to ally with one another and to 
maintain that alliance even during periods of conflict 
are more likely to reach peaceful settlements than are 
nonallied states.’ 

An alternative justification of the democracy-set- 
tlement linkage is based on the possible presence of 
third-party mediation efforts. Intermediaries may 
consist of other states or coalitions of states, interna- 
tional organizations, transnational or subnational or- 
ganizations, ac hoc commissions, or even individuals 
with international standing. Although mediation is 
formally defined in legal practice, actual usage varies 
widely (Bercovitch 1992). Following Skjelsbzk, I des- 
ignate as mediation any third-party involvement 
“that goes beyond facilitation of communication and 
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contacts and includes drafting and promotion of 
plans for conflict resolution” (1986, 144). Mediation 
efforts hinge on the willingness of both disputant 
parties to entrust in third parties at least some mea- 
sure of responsibility for shaping valued outcomes. 
While democratic leaders may not always acquiesce 
to the intercession of third parties, they are probably 
inclined to do so under a broader range of circum- 
stances than leaders lacking norms of bounded com- 
petition. This speculation is supported by a recent 
study of postwar disputes showing that conflict man- 
agement—defined broadly but including media- 
tion—is more likely between democratic opponents 
(Dixon 1993). In addition, formal alliance ties also 
appear to enhance the likelihood of mediation, thus 
accounting for the alignment—mediation arrow in 
Figure 1. Further empirical support for the democra- 
cy—mediation relationship emerges from Raymond's 
(1992) investigation of third-party resolution efforts. 

Although the hypothesized relationship between 
mediation and peaceful settlement has intuitive ap- 
peal, the backing of empirical evidence is surprisingly 
absent despite an enormous literature assessing the 
efficacy of management and mediation efforts. Even 
so, mediation may be especially important in the case 
of democratic disputants. Several studies do agree 
that mediation efforts in the postwar era have the 
greatest probability of success when conflicts are 
neither ideologically divisive nor intensely violent 
(Bercovitch, Anagnoson, and Wille 1991; Butterworth 
1978; Haas 1983, 1986; Miall 1992). Disputes between 
democracies meet both criteria: they are obviously 
not ideologically motivated and the empirical record 
demonstrates that they are seldom violent. By this 
account, then, democratic norms have only an indi- 
rect effect on peaceful settlement that operates 
through the intervening presence of third-party me- 
diators. 

Finally, I turn to an alternative rationale arising 
even more explicitly from the empirical findings on 
the democratic peace. The key finding documented 
earlier—that democratic states rarely engage one an- 
other with military force—is portrayed in Figure 1 by 
the negatively signed arrow connecting democracy 
and hostilities. Furthermore, I concur with Miall 
(1992) that the obstacles to peaceful settlement are 
likely to become much more formidable once a con- 
flict situation has passed the threshold of major 
violence. Taken together, the two links in this chain 
suggest that democracies may achieve peaceful set- 
tlements with one another largely because they have 
managed, for whatever reason, to avoid military 
hostilities. Inclusion of a control for prior hostilities 
not only eliminates this particular rationale but also 
has the benefit of subsuming other rival explanations. 
Consider, as a prime example, the argument that 
certain decisional structures of democratic states 
serve as impediments to war involvement. The struc- 
turalist logic does not entail the prediction of a direct 
democracy effect on peaceful settlements, although 
it could explain such an effect by appealing to the fact 
that democracies seldom resort to military hostilities 
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and it is this absence of any prior hostilities that 
favors settlements. By controlling for prior hostilities, 
I also eliminate this structuralist interpretation. 


OBSERVATION AND MEASUREMENT 


This examination of the democracy-settlement hy- 
potheses requires a sample of international disputes 
over some reasonably long time span along with 
information about the governing arrangements of 
the parties to these disputes. For this initial look at 
the hypotheses, it is necessary only to determine 
whether or not some form of settlement was achieved 
during the evolution of the conflict situation. It is also 
necessary to operationalize the three intervening fac- 
tors listed in Figure 1. I shall discuss each of these 
components of the research design. 


Conflicts and Conflict Phases 


Conflicts are drawn from an evolving list of post~ 
World War II interstate political and security disputes 
that for two decades has served as a principal source 
for systematic studies of international conflict man- 
agement. Conflict situations represented in the data 
base were originally identified by Haas (1968) and 
expanded by Haas, Butterworth, and Nye (1972) for 
their pioneering studies of international organization 
management practices. Coded attributes of the dis- 
putes and a collection of synopses for a modified set 
of 247 conflicts updated through 1974 were published 
by Butterworth and Scranton (1976). A subsequent 
update through 1979 by Butterworth added another 
60 conflicts (Butterworth 1980). Further updates and 
revisions have been undertaken by Haas (1983, 1986) 
and Sherman (1993), though I here examine only the 
1945-79 period from the files compiled by Alker and 
Sherman (1986).?° 

The Alker-Sherman set has several specific advan- 
tages for the present study. First, as Alker and 
Midlarsky (1985) note, the empirical domain is de- 
fined so as to correspond to international diplomatic 
and legal practice. In following Butterworth (and 
Scranton 1976, 3), the encoding procedures “included 
only postwar conflicts that centrally involved specific 
power-political aims and demands having direct im- 
pacts on national behavior, and that were perceived 
internationally as being focused on political and se- 
curity affairs. Excluded are domestic issues that did 
not directly lead to interstate conflict, together with 
more diffuse antagonisms or instances of general 
interstate competition.” Second, actors on the con- 
testing sides of each dispute are itemized individually 
at various stages during the conflict situation. This 
procedure ensures that all primary actors, including 
members of coalitions, are identified regardless of 
changes in participation over time. Third and most 
important, by disaggregating conflict situations into 
distinct phases, this version of the data incorporates 
the dynamic element required by the theoretical 
assumptions stipulated. These latter two features are 
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so distinctive that the Alker-Sherman data are some- 
times designated the “‘phase/actor disaggregated” 


‘conflict set. They are also of critical importance to the 


present effort. 

Conflict situations are disaggregated into phases to 
reflect changing degrees of intensity and antagonism 
by keying on the potential or actual use of direct 
military hostilities. The Alker-Sherman set relies on 
Bloomfield and Leiss’s (1969) classification scheme 
marking six distinct phases through which a conflict 
may proceed until it is settled or disappears. In 
recognition that conflicts do not evolve along a single 
trajectory, the scheme is explicitly nonlinear and 
iterative by permitting phases to be skipped or re- 
peated as necessary. Phase types include 


. initial disputes, or disagreements 

- conflicts, in which at least one party exhibits some 
commitment to military force 

. hostilities, during which military force is actually 
used 

. posthostility conflicts, where fighting has ceased 
but threats of force remain 

. posthostility disputes, in which military resolution is 

no longer a serious possibili 

. termination, in which the dispute is resolved or no 

longer of concern to the contesting parties. 


The outbreak of military hostilities thus serves as a 
kind of watershed phase. Prior to hostilities, phases 
may cycle between types A and B; after hostilities, 
cycles may involve types C, D, and E. Type F, 
termination, may occur at any time. Specific phase 
transition rules are given by Alker and Sherman 
(1986, 91). 

Phase disaggregation has several important conse- 
quences for empirical analysis. In the first place, 
transitions from one conflict phase to another may 
also entail changes in certain other attributes of the 
conflict situation. For example, specific actions taken 
by the parties to the dispute may vary dramatically 
from phase to phase, and even the parties themselves 
may change (though this is relatively rare and usually 
involves an additional actor's joining one side or the 
other). Mediation efforts—another factor of central 
importance to this study—are rarely pursued in every 
phase of a conflict. Of the 307 postwar conflicts in 
the Alker-Sherman set, only about 8% exhibit either 
the presence or absence of mediation in every ob- 
served phase, and even this is inflated somewhat, for 
when we consider only those 265 conflicts with 
multiple phases the proportion declines to only 5%. 
Disaggregation by phases thus affords a unique and 
valuable perspective for examining the shifting con- 
ditions that determine the course of international 
conflict situations. 

In addition, my definition of peaceful settlement as 
at least temporary accommodation on one or more 
contentious issues is operationally well suited to this 
disaggregated phase structure. Settlements represent 
mileposts of stability and reduced tensions along the 
unfolding course of a conflict situation. Any subse- 
quent change in the situation, whether toward still 
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further reductions in tension or toward renewed 
hostilities, would trigger the start of a new conflict 
phase. Of course, some settlements do succeed in 
bringing about a full and final resolution that termi- 
nates the conflict. Others merely mark the bound- 
aries of phase transitions. For this reason, the conflict 
phase serves as an especially useful observational 
device for the study of peaceful settlements. 

Finally, use of the conflict phase as the basic unit of 
observation suggests that many conflict situations 
will appear more than once in the guise of different 
phases. Although most disputes (70%) transcend no 
more than three phases, two do cycle through nine 
phases and three through eight. Multiple accounting 
of the same conflict situations entails at least the 
possibility of nonindependent observations, a condi- 
tion that could have deleterious implications for sub- 
sequent estimation and inference. Because this issue 
is best considered in the context of specific estimation 
models, I defer further discussion until it will be 
possible to assess nonindependence through alterna- 
tive estimation strategies. At present, I simply note 
that the potential nonindependence of observations 
does not appear to have any substantial bearing on 
the main results I shall present. 

Peaceful settlement—my dependent variable—is 
recorded for each conflict phase with a binary indica- 
tor variable that assumes a value of 1 if some agree- 
ment was concluded during a given phase and 0 
otherwise.” As noted, I define peaceful settlement 
with no distinction between comprehensive and par- 
tial agreements. The latter category may include cases 
of agreements that are deliberately crafted around 
some unresolved issues as well as those in which 
transpiring events make certain issues obsolete or 
subordinate them to new issues. Because I stipulate 
peaceful settlements to be mutually agreeable ar- 
rangements, I do not count those instances in which 
settlements were imposed with the defeat or collapse 
of one disputant party. In a few very unusual cases, 
partial settlements occur even as the conflict escalates 
or spreads. These, too, are omitted. By this defini- 
tion, peaceful settlements are neither exceptional 
achievements nor politics as usual. They occur in 
about 31% of the 927 conflict phases contained in the 
Alker-Sherman disaggregated set. 

Two of the hypothesized intervening variables— 
hostilities and mediation—are also operationalized in 
terms of dispute phases. J am able to take account of 
prior hostilities with a dummy variable signifying 
whether or not the present phase was preceded by an 
earlier phase in the conflict situation that had passed 
the threshold of military violence. Note that by this 
operational definition, the initial phase in any conflict 
cannot possibly be designated as having experienced 
prior hostilities and is therefore automatically scored 
0 on this indicator. Although this is a minor point, it 
will have consequences for later analyses. About 30% 
of interstate dispute phases were preceded by some 
form of military hostilities. The presence of mediation 
is also recorded with a dummy variable. In addition 
to what is designated as mediation in formal legal 
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usage, I also count the presence of conciliation and 
arbitration activities. Mediation is somewhat less 
prevalent than peaceful settlement, with one or more 
mediation activities present in 22% of the Alker- 
Sherman conflict phases. 


Democracy 


A second key feature of the Alker-Sherman disaggre- 
gated conflict set is its identification of specific actors 
comprising the primary parties during each dispute 
phase. The two sides in the dispute are arbitrarily 
designated parties A and B as an organizing device. 
With the identification of disputant actors, it becomes 
possible to take explicit account of alliance member- 
ships and governing arrangements. For the former, I 
employ conventional sources and procedures from 
the Correlates of War Project (Bremer 1992; Small and 
Singer 1969). Alliance ties are recorded as a dummy 
variable, with 1 indicating mutual membership in any 
type of alliance by any state on one side of the dispute 
with any state on the other. The latter—governing 
arrangements—requires more extended comment. 

While I cannot directly measure democratic norms 
of bounded competition, I can gauge the competitive- 
ness of national political institutions using the 11- 
point democracy scale predefined in the Polity H 
data collection (Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1989). 
This instrument is constructed as a weighted summa- 
tive index combining judgmental codings of four 
national-level authority traits recorded annually for 
134 nations through 1986. Although space does not 
permit a full presentation of this scale, I can briefly 
note its four components and their weights. Two of 
these relate explicitly to the competitiveness of the 
political system. These include competitiveness of 
political participation (competitive = 3, transitional = 2, 
factional = 1) and competitiveness of executive re- 
cruitment (election = 2, transitional = 1). While the 
other factors also relate to competitiveness, they are 
more directly concerned with constraints. These refer 
to the openness of executive recruitment (open or 
partial election = 1) and constraints on the chief 
executive (parity or subordinate = 4, substantial limita- 
tions = 2, slight or no limitations 0, with two 
intermediate categories 3 and 1). Because the 
notion of democracy underlying this scale empha- 
sizes political institutions, I follow Gurr, Jaggers, and 
Moore (1990) in referring to it as institutionalized 
democracy." 

The appropriate institutionalized democracy score 
is recorded for the primary parties in each dispute 
phase for the year in which the phase begins. Several 
specific points require elaboration. First, because con- 
flict phases may span several years, there is a possi- 
bility that governing arrangements may change 
within a given phase period. Visual inspection of the 
data suggests that this is not likely to be a serious 
problem, though it does occur on occasion. Second, 
because my interest is in assessing the effect of 
institutionalized democracy on peaceful settlements, 
I confine attention to cases with formally recognized 
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national political institutions. These are cases of 
strictly interstate disputes, that is, phases in which 
each party includes at least one nation-state repre- 
- sented in the Polity II collection. This filter eliminates 
exclusively nonstate actors such as colonial-era inde- 
pendence movements, revolutionary groups, politi- 
cal factions, and the like, as well as a few states failing 
to meet the Polity Il requirement of at least one 
million population by the mid-1980s. The resulting 
sample encompasses 264 postwar disputes disagegre- 
gated into 718 phases, of which 33% exhibit peaceful 
settlement. 

But strictly interstate disputes are not necessarily 
bilateral, and this fact raises a third point for elabo- 
ration. Nearly 40% of the remaining dispute phases 
encompass at least one party comprised of multiple- 
state actors. Others have solved this problem by 
dismantling coalitions into sets of discrete dyads 
(e.g., Bremer 1992; Maoz and Russet 1993). While this 
approach may be adequate for some purposes, I 
reject it here because it would entail a highly dis- 
torted representation of the settlement process. Al- 
ternatively, I could rely on some summary value such 
as the mean of coalition members. The theoretical 
implications of this procedure are not very appealing 
either, given that a coalition comprised of equal 
numbers of highly democratic and nondemocratic 
states and one of all moderately democratic states 
might well receive identical mean scores, implying 
that their behavior would be governed by equally 
democratic norms. A more theoretically satisfying 
approach follows from the assumption that the dem- 
ocratic values of the most powerful coalition actor will 
prevail. Accordingly, I recorded the power of each 
coalition actor, using the continuous composite indi- 
cator of national capabilities compiled by the Corre- 
lates of War Project (Singer 1988), and then assigned 
the entire coalition the value of democracy observed 
for the most powerful member.” 

The empirical elements for evaluation of the de- 
mocracy-settlement hypothesis are now in place. 
Procedures outlined thus far yield a reasonably com- 
prehensive collection of strictly interstate dispute 
phases classified according to the presence or absence 
of peaceful settlements, along with two institutional- 
ized democracy scores, one for each of the two 
opposing sides. In cases where a party to a dispute 
is a coalition of states, I assign the democracy value 
of the most powerful member. I have also established 
sufficient controls to expose the effects of democratic 
norms by accounting for the potential intervening 
effects of alliance bonds, mediation, and prior hostil- 
ities. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The central hypothesis claims that democratic dispu- 
tants are more likely than others to achieve peaceful 
settlements. Although a multivariate analysis is re- 
quired to sort out potential intervening effects, much 
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TABLE 1 


Peaceful Settlements and the Democratic Status of 
Participants (%) 


PARTY B 


NON- 
PARTY A DEMOCRACY DEMOCRACY TOTAL 


30.9 33.5 31.9 
(278) (167) (445) 


31.6 46.3 35.2 
(206) (67) (273) 


31.2 37.2 33.1 
(484) (234) (718) 


Nondemocracy 
Democracy 


Total 


Note: Central cell entries display the percentage of dispute phases ending 
in peaceful settlement under each combination of democratic and 
nondemocratic disputant parties. Entries in parenthesis indicate the N 
size of each cell serving as the percentage base. 





can be revealed by a provisional examination based 
on simple percentages. 


Provisional Evidence 


Table 1 crosses the democratic status of disputant A 
by the democratic status of B, with interior cells 
representing the percentage of dispute phases reach- 
ing peaceful settlement. Because the 11-point institu- 
tionalized democracy measure is much too unwieldy 
for this purpose, I temporarily resort to a dichoto- 
mized version designating democratic governance at 
level 6 and above. The resulting cell entries reveal 
that settlements are achieved in 30.9% of phases 
involving two nondemocratic disputants, a figure 
slightly below the overall rate of 33.1%. Phases in 
which only one of the parties is democratic fare little 
better at 31.6% and 33.5%. These values stand in 
sharp contrast to the 46.3% of dispute phases reach- 
ing settlement when both parties are democracies. 
This initial evaluation is illuminating on two sepa- 
rate counts. First, these results do provide encourag- 
ing provisional support for the democracy-—settlement 
hypothesis, though they must be interpreted with 
caution in the absence of any controls for intervening 
effects that could also account for settlements be- 
tween democracies. Probit regression will be used to 
establish these necessary controls. Second, the pat- 


tern of entries clearly demonstrates that further in- 


vestigation must faithfully represent the joint effects 
present only when both parties are democratic. For 
example, if it were presumed that party A’s level of 
democracy affects the probability of settlement inde- 
pendent of the governing arrangements of B, and 
vice versa, then it would be appropriate to estimate 
these effects in a model including democracy scores 
for each party while controlling for the other. Any 
presumption of independent effects is quite implau- 
sible, however, given the pattern of results in Table 1, 
a pattern consistent with my earlier characterization 
of peaceful settlements as requiring both disputants’ 
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acquiescence. Thus it is essential for any specification 
of democracy effects to allow both parties’ level of 
democracy to come into play jointly and simulta- 
neously. 

Several forms are capable of representing the joint 
democracy effect seen in Table 1, but perhaps the 
most parsimonious procedure is to assume that the 
norms and expectations most likely to promote or 
discourage peaceful settlement are those of the less 
democratic party to the conflict. I began with the 
assumption that democratic norms would induce 
states to seek out—or at least acquiesce. to—peaceful 
settlements. This implies that more democratic actors 
are more favorable to settlement than less democratic 
actors, other things being equal. In addition, it is 
already stipulated that settlements are mutually 
agreeable arrangements and thus require at least tacit 
approval of the active disputants. Taken together, 
these assumptions imply that the norms most likely 
to promote or discourage the potential for peaceful 
settlement are those of the less democratic disputant. 
This is surely a simplification, though it does not 
seem unreasonable as an initial. approximation. In 
addition, other things are seldom equal—a matter I 
shall take up. | 


Probit Estimation | | 


It is convenient to assume that conflict phases vary in 
their latent propensity for peaceful settlement and 


that this propensity can be modeled: as a linear 


function of democracy along with the three interven- 
ing factors. Letting 5* symbolize this unobserved 
propensity for settlement in phase i; it becomes 
possible to represent the democracy-settlement hy- 
pothesis as estimable parameters in the following 
specification. Democracy is i by D, with 
the notation | 


= Bo + Bymin(D,;D3;) + B24; + BsM;— Bali + ui, 
; (1) 


where miri(D Ais Dz) explicitly denotes the minimum 
value for parties A and B on the full 11-point scale. 
The estimated sign and value for parameter £, is of 
special interest because it carries the effect associated 
with minimum democracy. Three additional terms in 
the specification, A;, M;, and H; signify controls for 
alliance ties, mediation activity, and prior hostility, 
respectively. Finally, all parameters (except the inter- 
cept) are signed to be consistent with hypothesized 
effects. 

Now let S stand for the observed realization of the 
latent propensity with values signifying the presence 
or absence of peaceful settlements defined by some 
threshold on S*. As is the usual practice, this thresh- 
old is set at 0, establishing the relationship 


es 1 if Sf>0 
‘10 if SisO. | 


This leads directly to a binomial probability model 
such that the probability of settlement (i.e., Prob[S; = 
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1]) can be expressed as some function of the right- 
hand side of equation 1 with the exact functional form 
determined by the expected distribution of the error 
term, u. For the present analysis, I.assume u; to be 
distributed normally, which defines the usual probit 
model. 

I begin the probit estimation by examining mini- 
mum institutionalized democracy alone before intro- 
ducing additional terms to accommodate potential 
intervening effects. Maximum likelihood estimates 
are displayed in Table 2, column 1. I report one-tailed 
significance tests as a guide to the robustness of 
coefficients because there are clear expectations of the 
direction of effects. With a parameter estimate of 
.044—-a magnitude more than twice its standard error 
of .019—it is immediately evident that minimum 
democracy may well impart a systematic positive 
influence on the probability of peaceful settlement. 
Even so, the summary chi-squared value indicates 
that the fit of this initial model is not particularly 
strong, suggesting that democracy is probably not the 
principal determinant of settlements. 

In order to infer a role for democratic norms, it is 
necessary to control for the intervening factors given 
primacy by alternative explanations. If the democracy 
estimate represents a causal effect operating entirely 
through the more proximate influence of alignment, 
mediation, or the absence of prior hostilities, then the 
observed model 1 effect should disappear with the 
introduction of these control variables. Results imple- 
menting these controls appear in column 2. Clearly 
the democracy effect remains undiminished. In fact, 
it is moderately strengthened in this specification. In 
addition, the fit is improved substantially and both 
alignment and mediation are properly signed. The 
one unexpected result in model 2 is the positive (and 
therefore nonsignificant) estimate associated with 
prior military hostility. Although it would be possible 
to develop a post hoc rationale for the proposition 
that hostilities actually increase the: likelihood of 
settlements, I believe this result is better explained as 
a statistical reflection of my coding conventions. 

, A positive relationship occurs because prior hostil- 
ities are definitionally absent (hence coded as 0) in the 
initial phase of every conflict situation. Indeed, close 
to one-half. of all observed phases without. prior 
hostilities are initial phases. In order for hostilities. to 
carry the hypothesized negative effect, settlements 
would have to be a fairly common occurrence at this. 
initial stage. Yet close to 90% of settlements are 
reached after the first phase, a marginal distribution 
that masks any underlying negative relationship. The 
solution is to adjust the prior hostilities estimate by 
allowing -it to vary across the ordinal sequence of 
phases in the conflict situation. I do this by introduc- 
ing two additional controls: a sequential phase 
counter and the product of this counter and the 
prior-hostilities dummy variable. To simplify subse- 
quent interpretation, I begin the phase counter at 0. 
Thus the initial phase of each conflict is recorded as 0, 
the second phase as_1, the third as 2, and so on 
through a maximum value of 8, indicating nine 
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The Effects of Minimum Democracy on Peaceful Settlement 


VARIABLE 


Minimum democracy 


MODEL 1 


044** 
(019) 


Alliance between parties —- 


Mediation 
Previous military hostility 
Sequential phase 


Previous military hostility x 
sequential phase 


Constant —.510** 


(059) 
5.2(1)* 
453.5 


Chi-squared(df) 
Log-likelihood 


MODEL 2 
058** 
(.020) 


339** 
(.100) 


MODEL 37 


.066** 
(.021) 


MODEL 3A? 
.057* 
(.026) 
.391** .443** 
(.104) (.119) 
.362** .306** 171 
(.118) (.121) (.135) 
517 693 .309 
(.107) (.221) (.291) 
is 643 397 
(.084) (.148) 
—.527** ~,280* 
(.103) (.159) 
—1.493** —1.084** 
(.122) (.231) 
121.2(6)* 32.6(6)** 
-395.5 -310.7 


-—.951* 
(.091) 


53.3(4)** 
—429.4 


Note: Main entries are probit regression estimates; entries in parenthesis are standard errors. All estimations are performed over 718 conflict phases except 
for model 3A, which excludes the initial phase of each conflict situation and reflects 477 conflict phases. 
“Estimates and significance tests for previous hostilities and sequential phase must be interpreted conditionally to account for statistical interaction. 


*p = .05, one-tailed test. 
*tp < .01, one-tailed test. 


phases.*® This revised specification models prior hos- 
tilities as a conditional effect that is no longer con- 
strained to the positive by the marginal distributions 
of prior hostilities and settlements. However, this 
interpretation holds only if the product term pro- 
duces a negatively signed estimate. 

Results for this revised specification are listed in 
column 3. First note that while there is some modifi- 
cation of the estimates from model 2, the differences 
are not substantial. Perhaps most interesting is the 
democracy estimate, which once again exhibits a 
moderate increase in magnitude. The key result of 
model 3, however, is the negative and highly robust 
estimate for the product term along with a doubling 
of the chi-squared goodness-of-fit measure. The prior 
hostilities estimate remains positive, although this is 
no longer a problem because the reported coefficient 
applies only to the initial phase, in which prior 
hostilities are definitionally absent and settlements 
are rare. This interpretation follows from the pres- 
ence of the interaction term. The prior-hostilities 
effect must now be assessed at each phase using the 
expression .693 — .527P, where P takes on values 
assigned to the sequential phase counter. Hereiri lies 
` the advantage of beginning the phase counter at zero: 
at the initial phase (P = 0), the second term drops 
away, leaving only the reported estimate of .693. At 
the second phase (P = 1), the hostilities effect is still 
positive (.166) but no longer significant (t = 1.0). 
However, by phase 3 (P = 2), the estimate switches 
sign (—.361, t = —2.3) and remains negative and 
statistically significant at all subsequent phases. 

Estimation of prior hostilities as an effect condi- 





tioned on the phase sequence thus accommodates 
both the theoretically expected negative path por- 
trayed in Figure 1 and the marginally constrained 
positive relationship at the initial phase. Of course 
prior hostilities cannot possibly have any impact dur- 
ing the first phase of a conflict, so this positive effect 
is better viewed as a statistical control than a result of 
any substantive importance. This is not to say that 
the phase 1 positive relationship is in any sense 
illusory or unreal. After all, phase 1 observations do 
legitimately qualify as having no prior hostilities, and 
this coding convention, coupled with the marginal 
distribution of settlements, is accurately reflected by a 
positive relationship at phase 1. The model 3 specifi- 
cation explicitly incorporates this relationship as a 
statistical control to minimize its impact on other 
variables of interest. An alternative means of control 
is simply to omit all phase 1 observations from the 
estimation. Although this procedure sacrifices de- 
grees of freedom and truncates the variance on im- 
portant variables, it does nevertheless provide a 
useful supplement to the statistical controls imple- 
mented in model 3. Estimates from this alternative 
procedure listed in the last column (model 3A) no 
longer show any trace of the significantly positive 
hostilities effect found in earlier estimations, a finding 
quite consistent with the account just given. More- 
over, with the exception of mediation, the other 
estimates are not severely affected by the loss of 
observations. The democracy effect in particular is 
only slightly diminished from that found for the full 
set of observed phases. 

On the whole, the various estimates in Table 2 are 
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consistent with all four causal paths depicted in 
Figure 1. There is certainly no evidence to support the 
view that democracy can only influence the probabil- 
ity of settlements through one or more intervening 
factors. In fact, the changing magnitudes from mod- 
els 1-3 suggest that the direct impact of democracy is 
actually suppressed by these factors, albeit only mar- 
ginally.*” 


Phase Disaggregation and Estimation 


Before relying too heavily on the estimate of Table 2, 
it should be recalled that the repeated eppearance of 
conflicts in the Alker-Sherman phase-disaggregated 
set raises the possibility of cross-phase dependence of 
observations, a condition that can have detrimental 
consequences for estimation. I have elsewhere ar- 
gued that cross-phase dependence is analogous to 
cross-time dependence in least squares time-series 
regression (Dixon 1993). Cross-phase autocorrela- 
tions can be constructed from probit residuals (de- 
fined as the difference between the observed binary 
dependent variable and its predicted probability 
value) by first lagging across phases within conflict 
episodes and then correlating these residuals at dif- 
ferent lags. Unfortunately, phase-lagged residuals 
for the model 3 specification of Table 2 confirm 
cross-phase dependence by exhibiting a high degree 
of autocorrelation. 

The earlier study demonstrated that significant 
cross-phase autocorrelation could be substantially 
reduced by inclusion of a lagged dependent variable 
in the probit specification. Maoz and Russett (1993) 
rely on a similar strategy to contain the nonindepen- 
dence of continuing conflicts in a pooled time-series 
analysis over annual observations. Because peaceful 
settlements do not necessarily terminate a conflict 
situation, it is feasible to include settlements lagged 
by one phase on the righthand side of the estimation. 
This modification produces a strong positive estimate 
for the lagged term and improves the overall fit with 
no material effect on the original estimates or conclu- 
sions drawn from them. Surprisingly, it also has little 
effect in attenuating the phase-lagged autocorrelated 
residuals. 

I offer two alternative estimation strategies to as- 
sess the impact of this nonindependence on the 
estimates of model 3. The first assumes that cross- 
phase dependence is likely to increase in direct pro- 
portion to the number of phases parsed from a 
conflict episode. I performed a weighted probit esti- 
mation of the model 3 specification using a weight 
factor of I/np, where np represents the number of 
phases in each conflict situation. This procedure gives 
full weight to nonproblematic observations repre- 
senting single-phase conflicts and reduces the impact 
of potentially dependent observations drawn from 
multiple-phase conflicts. Although a total of 718 
phases are used in the estimation, the weighting 
scheme redefines the N size to be 264, equivalent to 
the number of conflict episodes. Results from this 
phase-weighted estimation in Table 3, column 1, 
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remain very close to the earlier estimates. While this 
exercise has not removed cross-phase dependence 
from these observations, it has at least diminished its 
influence and provides a preliminary indication that 
the estimates and hypothesis tests in Table 2 were not 
unduly affected by phase disaggregation. 

Unlike phase-weighted estimation, the second 
strategy is able to purge all traces of cross-phase 
dependence among observations, though it extracts a 
price for doing so. Here I engage in a series of 
estimations performed over individual phases based 
on their temporal sequence in the conflict episode. 
Results for the first three phases (nothing useful is 
gained beyond this number) are presented in the 
columns 2—4. Before turning to these estimates, three 
implications of this approach merit attention. First, 
each successive estimation loses degrees of freedom 
by reducing the number of observed phases. All 264 
conflict situations have an initial phase, but only 214 
pass on to a phase 2. The decline becomes more rapid 
at phase 3 and beyond, dropping by about half (129, 
61, 28, 14, etc.) at each successive phase. Second, 
single-phase estimation requires modest respecifica- 
tion. Most obviously, the sequential phase indicator 
ceases to vary and therefore must be omitted from the 
right-hand side, along with the phase-hostility prod- 
uct term. In addition, previous military hostility must 
be removed from the phase 1 estimation, since there 
could have been no prior hostilities during a conflict’s 
initial phase. 

Third and most important, limiting attention to 
single phases is likely to affect the estimates by 
truncating variances of the right-hand-side terms. 
This is especially true of the main variable of substan- 
tive interest, minimum democracy. According to the 
theoretical rationale advanced earlier, highly demo- 
cratic states will be more likely than others to reach 
peaceful settlements at an early stage in a conflict and 
such settlements will frequently even terminate a 
conflict situation altogether. Thus the very effective- 
ness of mutual democracy in promoting settlements 
implies that conflicts between highly democratic par- 
ties will seldom transcend more than two or three 
phases. In fact, nearly 80% of observations having a 
minimum democracy score of at least 6 occur prior to 
phase 3, and in only one instance does this level of 
minimum democracy appear in a conflict extending 
beyond a fourth phase. 

This truncation effect is clearly seen in the single- 
phase estimates in Table 3, where minimum democ- 
racy retains a strong positive estimate at phases 1 and 
2 that declines virtually to zero at phase 3 (and 
beyond). This is an important result in two respects: 
(1) taken in conjunction with the overall estimates 
in Table 2, it adds further empirical weight to my 
theoretical account of democratic conflict; and (2) (more 
germane to the issue at hand) since cross-phase depen- 
dence cannot possibly affect these single-phase esti- 
mates, we can be confident that minimum democracy 
does increase the probability of settlement, at least at 
these early phases. Furthermore, given the larger 
magnitudes of these democracy estimates compared 
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TABLE 3 
Peaceful Settlements and Phase Disaggregation 
PHASE-WEIGHTED SINGLE-PHASE ESTIMATES? 
VARIABLE ESTIMATES? PHASE 1 PHASE 2 PHASE 3 
Minimum democracy .076** .088** .109** —.088 
(.035) (.034) (.035) (.052) 
Alliance between parties .354* 245 .433** 422% 
(.173) (.202) (.182) (.226) 
Mediation .375* .818** .508** —,023 
(.198) (.234) (.215) (.252) 
Previous military hostility .701 —— .097 —.344 
(.369) (.245) (.226) 
Sequential phase .664 ~- — a 
(.138) 
Previous military hostility x — .583** ~ — — 
sequential phase (.177) 
Constant —1.413** — 1.561 ** —.862** —.125 
(.187) (.173) (.160) (.217) 
Chi squared(df) 43.0(6)** 20.8(3)** 21.7(4)** 6.1(4) 
Number of observations 264 264 214 129 


Note: Main entries are probit regression estimates; entries in parenthesis are standard errors. 
“Phases are weighted by 1/np, where np represents the number of phases in each conflict episode. The 718 observed phases thus reduce to 264 weighted 


observations for this estimation. 


*Estimations are over individual phases based on temporal sequence. Thus, the observations in the first column represent initial phases in each of 264 


conflict episodes irrespective of phase type. 
tp s .05, one-tailed test. 
**y < .01, one-tailed test. 


to those in Table 2, it appears that the estimation 
strategy followed in Table 2 using all phases is 
actually a conservative one and that if cross-phase 
dependence has any effect on the estimates it is to 
diminish them. 


Further Tests 


The previous phase-weighted and single-phase esti- 
mations have shown that the evidence of a direct 
democracy effect on peaceful settlement is not unduly 
influenced by cross-phase dependence. Here I con- 
tinue this critical scrutiny by entertaining a series of 
substantive hypotheses further challenging the re- 
sults and interpretation of Table 2. These highlight 
the potential confounding of exogenous influences 
from economic development, the military balance, 
and geographic contiguity. I also consider the possi- 
bility that underlying relationships are obscured by 
my treatment of coalitions of actors as disputant 
parties. In each case, the challenge is posed by the 
introduction of additional terms that could attenuate 
the democracy estimate or alter its interpretation. 
First, I examine one of the chief rival hypotheses to 
democracy as a factor discouraging state involvement 
in serious conflict or war (Bremer 1993, Maoz and 
Russett 1992, 1993). The argument arises from the 
conventional proposition that economic development 
is a prerequisite for (or at least a correlate of) democ- 
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racy (e.g., Lipset 1959). Coupled with the further 
assumption that prospects of settlement are en- 
hanced when both disputants are highly developed 
(perhaps due to bonds of commerce, costs of dis- 
rupted financial flows, or other ties of interdepen- 
dence; see Dixon 1984), we are confronted with the 
possibility that the observed democracy effect is ac- 
tually spurious, with economic development as the 
true causal agent. I gauge economic development 
using logged energy production per capita (for coali- 
tions, it is the maximum level of any single member) 
drawn from the Correlates of War capabilities data 
base (Singer 1988). Then, following the same logic as 
with democracy, I introduce the minimum of the two 
development measures into the estimation. The re- 
sults reported in Table 4, column 1, show that eco- 
nomic development fails to reach significance and has 
little bearing on the previously observed democracy 
estimate. 

The relative power capabilities of disputants is 
commonly featured in studies of conflict and conflict 
resolution, though there is little consensus on its 
most likely effects. Some analysts have found settle- 
ments to be more likely between adversaries of 
roughly equivalent power (Bercovitch, Anagnoson, 
and Wille 1991). Alternatively, from a realist stand- 
point the chances of a state prevailing in a dispute 
would be proportional to its power, other things 
being equal. Thus, the greater the power disparity, 
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TABLE 4 
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The Effects of Minimum Democracy on Peaceful Settlement Controlling for Economic Development, 
Capability Ratio, Geographic Contiguity, and Dyadic Disputes | 





VARIABLE ‘MODEL 4 MODEL 5 MODEL 6 MODEL 7 
Minimum democracy « 69% 3 .055* .062* .108* 
. (.022) (.022) (.021) (.039) 
Alliance between parties .382* 372" .409* .375* 
(.107) (.105) (.106) (.105) 
Mediation .306* .316*  .308* - .318* 
| (.124) (.122) (.121) (.122) 
Previous military hostility . 706 694 .694 .681 
_{.225) (.221) (.221) (.222) 
Sequential phase .664 .648 644 .646 
: | (.086) (.084) (.084) (.084) 
Previous military hostility x ` "— ,545* — 529* — 528% — .525* 
-sequential phase (.105) (.103) - (.103) (.103) 
Economic development 11 — — — ” 
4 E (.024) , 
Capability ratio a .018. — — 
Se (.012) 
Geographic contiguity Sa ees — —.105 — 
“| | (.120) 
Dyadic phase hes = = —.009 
l g (.130) 
Dyadic phase x minimum .. — = — —.056 
democracy S (.046) 
Constant —1.770* — 1,488" —1.419* —1.490* 
(212) (.122) (147) (.147) 
- Chi-squared(df) 125.2(7)* 123.7(7)* 122.0(7)* 123.5(8)* 
5 Log-likelihodd 2 —384. 5 — 394.3 —395.1 —394.3 


Note: Main entries are probit regression estimates; entries in parenthesis are standard errors. All estimations are performed over 718 conflict phases except. 


for model 5, where there are 701 phases. 
tp = .05, two-tailed test. 


the less likely it is that the stronger actor will acqui- 
esce to a negotiated settlement. Finally, Miall reports 
“no significant association” between power disparity 
and settlements from a comparative study of postwar 
disputes (1992, 120). It is equally unclear how power 
might be related to democracy. It is true that many 
powerful states are also democratic, but so are many 
middle and small powers. Nevertheless, confound- 
ing effects could arise if we assume that powerful 
democracies are more likely to engage in disputes 
than less powerful ones, based on the extent of their 
global reach and ‘interests. Power. is measured (as 
before) with the Correlates of War composite capabil- 
ities index, with coalitions assigned the highest value 
of any member (Singer 1988). I arrange individual 
power scores so as to differentiate the stronger and 
weaker parties and then take the ratio of the stronger 
to the weaker as my summary indicator of power 
disparity. This variable is entered in Table 4, column 
2. It too fails to achieve significance and does little to 
alter the democracy estimate. 
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Next, I examine geographic proximity, another 
factor that has traditionally received considerable 
attention in studies of interstate conflict (Bremer 
1992, 1993; Maoz and Russett 1992). Because most 
wars and militarized disputes are known to occur 
between contiguous states (Bremer 1992), we might 
expect proximity to contribute to the seriousness of 
the dispute and thereby lessen the chances of reach- 
ing a settlement. Although this seems the most likely 
effect based on previous research, it is possible that 
once states become embroiled in disputes, contiguity 
might actually have a pacifying influence. This might 
arise from shared cultural norms and a degree of 
familiarity that serve to increase the prospects of 
peaceful settlement. Proximity may confound the 
democracy-settlement effect because it could also be 
associated with democracy, not in a direct causal 
sense, but rather through diffusion processes in 
which democratic forms are most readily conveyed 
across the common frontiers of contiguous states. For 


this analysis, I follow Bremer (1993) in counting states 
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as contiguous if they share direct land and river 
borders or if they are separated by less than 150 miles 
of water.! This is accomplished with a dummy 
variable assuming a value of 1 if any state on one side 
is contiguous with any opposing state. The results 
listed in Table 4, column 3, reveal no evidence that 
contiguity either enhances or hinders prospects of 
peaceful settlement. 

Finally, I consider a potential problem of specifica- 
tion. Throughout, I have treated coalitions of states as 
disputant parties in the belief that this procedure 
better represents actual decision processes than the 
common alternative of disaggregating coalitions into 
constituent dyads. The question addressed here is 
whether or not the observed democracy-settlement 
effect differs between purely dyadic disputes and 
those involving coalitions on one or both sides. I 
examine this question with a dummy variable coded 
1 for phases in which both parties are comprised of 
single states, along with the product of this variable 
and democracy. The product term estimate is of 
particular interest because if found to be significant it 
would imply that underlying the previously observed 
democracy estimate are two different effects that 
obtain, depending on the composition of disputant 
parties. This procedure is equivalent to performing 
two separate estimations, one for purely dyadic 
phases and one for all others. However, it has the 
advantage of incorporating a formal test of the differ- 
ent-effects hypothesis, based on the product term. 
The dyadic phase dummy and its product with de- 
mocracy are included in the model 7 results in Table 
4, column 4. Although the minimum democracy 
estimate is augmented slightly in this specification, 
the product term fails to reach even a minimal level of 
statistical significance. I conclude from these esti- 
mates that the minimum democracy effect on peace- 
ful settlement is unaffected by the existence of coali- 
tions on either side of the dispute. 


Democracy and the Probability of Settlement 


In all of these tests, the effect of minimum democracy 
on peaceful settlement has remained remarkably sta- 
ble. But how should we interpret this effect? The 
probit estimate of .066 in Table 2, column 2, is not 
directly interpretable in the same way as a least 
squares estimate, though it does carry comparable 
information. For example, the probit estimate can be 
easily transformed into a slope measuring the effect 
of changes in democracy on predicted probabilities. 
In the probit case, however, these probabilities follow 
the familiar S-shaped curve of the cumulative normal 
distribution. A probit slope, which is calculated as a 
partial derivative along this curve, must be evaluated 
at particular values of the variables comprising the 
probit function. Evaluated at the means, this corre- 
sponds to a slope value for democracy of .02 (t-ratio = 
3.2). In other words, the instantaneous effect of 
democracy on the probability of settlement is .02 at 
the means. 

Although the slope may be a useful interpretative 
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device, it is not always intuitive. From a substantive 
standpoint, what we really want to know is hew 
institutionalized democracy affects the probability of 
peaceful settlements net of other factors in the model. 
The qualifying phrase “net of other factors” means to 
hold those factors constant at some value while 
allowing levels of democracy to vary. This is exactly 
what is done in Table 5. The range of democracy 
scores is listed at the left, and all other columns 
contain predicted probabilities of settlement at each 
level of democracy. 

Table 5, column 1 holds all variables in the model at 
their mean values. This range of probabilities begins 
at .36 for cases in which neither party is judged to 
have even minimally democratic institutions and 
rises steadily to just over .6 for cases in which both 
parties are rated highly democratic. One might argue 
that there is little to cheer in the fact that even dispute 
phases involving the most democratic states stand, 
on average, only slightly better than a 50-50 chance of 
reaching peaceful settlements. Furthermore, if even 
the strongest democratic norms can do only margin- 
ally better than a coin flip, what does this imply about 
the explanatory power of a norm-based approach? 
These are valid concerns, but before they lead us tc a 
final judgment regarding the efficacy of democracy or 
the explanatory value of norms, two additional points 
deserve attention. 

First, it is important to keep in mind that the overall 
probability of settlements occurring in any given 
phase is only .33. The odds of peaceful settlements 
are thus nearly doubled in disputes between highly 
democratic states. Second, while means may provide 
a good overall summary of probabilities, they are not 
necessarily the most informative values and many 
times may not be even a realistic representation. 
Because alliance ties, prior hostilities, and mediation 
are recorded only as binary indicator variables, their 
means are equivalent to the proportion of dispute 
phases in which each factor is present. But by my 
definitions, these factors must be either present or 
absent during a phase—information not carried by 
the mean. The remaining columns of Table 5 rectify 
this by showing variations in predicted probabilities 
of settlement under conditions defined by the com- 
bined presence or absence of alliance bonds between 
parties, a prior history of military hostilities, and 
mediation activity. | 

Although these eight columns of probabilities con- 
tain a great deal of information, the main implications 
can be quickly summarized. While the range and 
increments of probabilities remain roughly the same 
in each column, the marked shifts upward and down- 
ward demonstrate that democracy is by no means the 
only factor influencing settlements. We know from 
the results of model 3 that the most favorable condi- 
tions for settlement occur when disputants are joined 
in a common alliance, when the conflict has not 
exhibited prior hostilities, and when some form of 
mediation activity is taking place. The combined 
effect of all three conditions is represented in the 
first column to the right of the mean values. Under 
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TABLE 5 
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Predicted Probabilities of Peaceful Settlement at Varying Levels of Institutionalized Democracy 


ALLIANCE 

NO HOSTILITIES? 

DEMOCRACY MEAN __ MEDIATION _ 
SCORE VALUE” 


22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
35 
87 
40 


.54 
56 
59 
61 
.64 
.66 
.69 
71 
73 
75 
-77 


0 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7. 
8 

9 


10 45 


42° 


HOSTILITIES? 
MEDIATION 
MED. NOMED. -MED. NO MED. PRESENT ABSENT PRESENT ABSENT 


NO ALLIANCE 
NO HOSTILITIES? HOSTILITIES® 
MEDIATION | MEDIATION 


12 
13. 
15 
16 
18 
.20 
20 
24 
26 
28 
30 


at 
29 
32 
34 
of 
39 
42 
44 
47 
50 - 
52 


38 
41 
„43 
.46 
.49 
51 
54 
56 
59 
62 
64 


Note: Probabilities are calculated from the.estimates in model 3 of Table 2 while holding all variables but democracy constant at the specified value. Med = 


Mediation. 


“All variables are set at means cook for the A phase-hostility product term, which is the product of the means, rather than the mean of 


the product. 


’The phase-hostility product term is set at 0 to reflect the zero value on the hostility indicator variable. 
‘The phase-hostility product term.is set at the mean for phases coded 1 on the hostility indicator variable. 


this favorable combination of circumstances, highly 
democratic states become quite likely to achieve set- 
tlements while even nondemocracies can expect a 
better-than-even chance. Now compare: these proba- 
bilities with those under exactly the opposite condi- 
tions (no alliance, prior hostilities, and no mediation), 
listed in the far righthand column. Faced with these 
conditions, even the most democratic states would be 
hard pressed to conclude settlements. Moreover, the 
last two columns on the right are distinctive in that it 
is only here that the highest levels of democracy fail 
to achieve at least the overall baseline probability of 
.33. At the same time, we should note that demo- 
cratic disputants will seldom find themselves in the 
circumstances represented by these two columns, 
because they will seldom, if ever, have resorted to 
military hostilities. 

Another interesting feature of the probability val- 
ues in Table 5 is the near-perfect linearity i in each of 
the columns, with probability increments varying 
between .02 and .03 occurring at each step along the 
democracy scale. Although probabilities calculated 
from probit estimates often follow an S-shaped curve, 
such a pattern is not strongly in evidence here.” 
Consider the implications of a curved probability 
distribution: relatively small probability increments to 
either side of especially large increments would sug- 
gest the presence of a sort of threshold effect. But no 
clear threshold appears to underlie the values in any 
of the columns. On the contrary, it is evident that the 
probability of peaceful settlements is: expected to 
improve by about the’same amount with every in- 
crease in institutional democracy, an expectation that 
applies with equal force to the least democratic and 
most democratic states. 
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CONCLUSION 


I began with the recognition of two documented 
empirical facts: (1) that democratic states engage in 
wars and violent conflict about as often as other types 
of states, and (2) that democracies virtually never 
fight one another. To explain the behavior underlying 
these observations, I developed a theoretical rationale 
centered on the universal democratic norm of 
bounded competition. This rationale not only accom- 
modates both empirical facts concerning war and 
militarized conflict but also entails the novel predic- 
tion that democratic states embroiled in disputes will 
be more likely than others to achieve peaceful settle- 
ments. I evaluated the hypothesized relationship 
between democracy and peaceful settlement against 
the historical record of postwar international disputes 
as a test of this norm-based explanatory logic. 

The analysis required a compilation of interstate 
disputes disaggregated by conflict phases in order to 
accommodate the theoretical process underlying the 
norm-based rationale and to capture empirical varia- 
tion in peaceful settlements. I acquired disputes 
meeting these requirements from the Alker-Sherman 
conflict set covering the 1945-79 period. Judging 
peaceful settlements to be most affected by the less 
democratic party to a dispute, I assessed democracy - 
as the minimum value on the composite index from 
the Polity II data collection. I then used probit regres- 
sion to estimate the effects of this minimum democ- 
racy measure on the probability of settlement, while 
partialing out a series of controls to eliminate alter- 
native explanations based on the potential interven- 
ing role of common alliance memberships, third- 
party mediation, and the absence of prior military 
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hostilities. The empirical results revealed that democ- 
racy does carry the direct positive effect on settlement 
anticipated by the norm-based logic. 

The theoretical significance of this study can be 
stated directly. The democracy-—settlement hypothe- 
sis examined here rests on an explanatory logic 
emphasizing norms of dispute resolution held by 
democratic leaders. Alternative explanations of dem- 
ocratic war involvement (particularly those focusing 
on decisional constraints) cannot easily account for 
the democracy—settlement results and would likely be 
stretched beyond recognition by any attempt to do 
so. This study thus represents a modest step in the 
direction of a norm-based theory of democratic dis- 
pute resolution. It is also encouraging that others are 
beginning to report results consistent with the norm- 
based approach (Maoz and Russett 1993). 

Naturally this study alone cannot settle the matter. 
Certainly improvements are possible in my crude 
measurement procedures, and we should inquire as 
to whether these results hold up under a more 
extensive temporal domain. While the single-phase 
results reported afford an initial glimpse of how 
mutual democratic norms impede the escalatory pro- 
cess at an early stage of an evolving conflict situation, 
the theoretical and empirical implications of this 
effect surely deserve fuller attention. Perhaps most 
importantly, additional work is required to flesh out 
the internal structure and content of a true theory of 
democratic norms. Such a theory might even help 
account for other forms of interaction between dem- 
ocratic states, such as trade (Dixon and Moon 1993). 
Obviously, much remains undone. In the meantime, 
however, this study has given us further reason to 
hope for an expanding zone of democratic peace not 
altogether unlike the one Kant envisioned some two 
centuries ago. 


Notes 


An earlier and much different version of this paper was 
presented at the 1992 meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in Chicago. I am grateful to Alison Bailin, 
Thomas Cusack, David Gibbs, John Oneal, James Lee Ray, 
Bruce Russett, Michael Sullivan, and Thomas Volgy for com- 
ments on previous versions and to Shu-ling Liu and Katrin 
Gaertner for research assistance. This study was completed 
with partial support from the Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin 
fiir Sozialforschung and the National Science Foundation 
(SES 9211364). 

1. Miall makes the point clearly when he observes: “Many 
conflicts are never settled at all, but simply lapse or become 
merged into other disputes. Since states are often unwilling to 
accept outcomes they consider unsatisfactory, but may not 
wish to actively prosecute conflict, it is common for conflicts 
to be allowed to lapse” (1992, 44-45). Thus one alternative to 
my claim that democracies avoid violence by reaching settle- 
ments is that democracies avoid violence because their dis- 
putes simply lapse. 

2. Rummel (1979, 1983) is the most prominent exception, 
though most now regard his findings of democratic pacifism 
to be idiosyncratic to the time period studied. More recently, 
Morgan and Campbell (1991) have shown that decisional 
constraints common to democratic systems may inhibit war, 
but only for a relatively small subset of great powers. For 
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states more generally—and particularly for the vast majority 
of lesser powers——constraints had no effect. 

3. These are fairly broad categories of explanation and my 
characterization is not meant to minimize the diversity within 
them. For example, while both Doyle’s (1986) Kantian liber- 
alism and Rummel’s (1979, 1983) libertarian theory emphasize 
norms and values, they differ dramatically in their interpre- 
tation of these key elements. Likewise, rational choice as- 
sumptions lead both Lake (1992) and Bueno de Mesquita and 
Lalman (1992) to focus on institutional constraints but the 
former employs a rent-seeking formulation, whereas the 
latter authors rely on a logic of expected utility and strategic 
choice. 

4. Exceptions are beginning to appear, such as Lake’s 
(1992) examination of success in war rather than war involve- 
ment, Leng’s (1993) study of influence strategies, and Mintz 
and Geva’s (1993) innovative experimental work. 

5. This strategy bears some similarity to Lakatos’ (1970) 
widely quoted criteria for falsifying theories. I do not specif- 
ically invoke a Lakatosian justification, for the obvious reason 
that research on the democratic peace is too theoretically 
diverse to comprise a coherent research program (see n. 2). 
For a similar emphasis on expanding the scope of empirical 
applications, see Lauden 1977. 

6. My conception of democracy draws heavily on Schmit- 
ter and Karl 1991 but is contoured to the purpose at hand and 
may well be too narrow for other uses. 

7. A survey of 307 postwar disputes compiled by Alker 
and Sherman (1986) reveals that only about 11% (34) actually 
began with the outbreak of military hostilities. Another 49% 
(151) began with less severity but did eventually escalate to 
military hostilities. 

8. This parallels the common-knowledge assumption 
made by Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992) and Starr 
(1992). My emphasis, however, is on this knowledge as a 
basis for contingent consent rather than as a signal of demo- 
cratic ““dovishness.”’ 

9. This reasoning may appear to contradict reports that 
alliance ties actually increase the probability of war (Bueno de 
Mesquita and Lalman 1992). More recent evidence challenges 
this claim (Bremer 1992), but even if true it is not inconsistent 
with my proposition that once allies enter disputes they are 
more likely to reach settlements than are nonallied oppo- 
nents. 

10. This collection is sometimes informally designated the 
FACS data, meaning Farris~Alker—Carley-Sherman (individ- 
uals associated with the project). I refer to the data as the 
Alker-Sherman set, though this is not intended to diminish 
the contributions of others, including those noted in the text. 
The data were acquired from the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political and Social Research. 

11. I use letters rather than Bloomfield and Leiss’s (1969) 
roman-numeral phase designation to avoid any confusion 
with the ordinal sequence in which phases occur within a 
conflict situation. I also use termination, rather than the 
original settlement, for phase type F to avoid terminological 
ambiguity with the mutual agreements that serve as my 
dependent variable. Many conflict situations do end with 
such agreements, but others do not. Similarly, many agree- 
ments address only some of the contending issues and 
therefore do not terminate the conflict situation. Some further 
ambiguity may surround use of the terms conflict and dispute. 
Throughout, I employ both terms interchangeably when 
referring to the entire episode inclusive of its phases; the more 
specific usage will be made clear with appropriate modifiers. 

12. This is based on a reorganization of categories from 
Alker and Sherman 1986, 34. 

13. These data were generously supplied by Will Moore. 
For further details on the component measures and their 
weights, see Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1989. It is also worth 
noting that Polity H and its predecessor (Gurr 1974), are 
routinely used in democracy—war studies (e.g., Maoz and 
Abdolali 1989; Maoz and Russett 1993; Morgan and Campbell 
1991; Morgan and Schwebach 1992; Siverson and Emmons 
1991). 
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14. I generally rely on the full 11-point democracy scale, 
though I shall be making limited use of a dichotomized 
version. Maoz and Russett (1993) propose an elaboration of 
this measure by combining it in an index with similarly 
constructed Polity II indicators of autocracy and power con- 
centration. Their index has the advantage of discriminating 
among the many types of nondemocracies clustered at scale 
points 0 and 1. For my purposes, however, this is a needless 
complication since my theoretical argument has focused ex- 
clusively on the democratic dimension. Empirically, it proba- 
bly matters little one way or another, giver. the high correla- 
tion (.90) between the two measures. 

15. The Correlates of War capabilities index uses a multiple 
indicator approach to represent military, economic, and de- 
mographic dimensions of national power by recording each 
actor's share of total system resources in each area and then 
taking the average of all three. 

16. The sequential phase registered by the phase counter 
should not be confused with the phase type, though the two 
. are not completely independent of one another due to the 
posthostilities requirement of phase types D and E. Thus an 
initial phase in a conflict could be any one of types A, B, or C. 

17. Because I concur with Bollen (1991) that continuous 
measures of democracy are preferable to simple dichotomies, 
the Table 2 analyses are based on the full 11-point scale. 
However, I also periormed all analyses in Table 2 with the 
dichotomous measure used in Table 1. I do not report them in 
a separate table since for all variables except minimum de- 
mocracy the results zre virtually identical to those in Table 2. 
The dichotomous democracy indicator parallels its continuous 
counterpart, yielding statistically significant estimates of .38, 
.45, .51, and .41 for models 1, 2, 3, and 3A, respectively. 

18. I relied heavily on data from Gochman 1991 supplied by 
Stuart Bremer and on information from Siverson and Starr 
1991 supplied by Randolph Siverson. I am most grateful to 
both. 

19. A graph of these values reveals a generally linear shape 
with only a very slight curvature. 
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ELECTORAL COMPETITION WITH INFORMED AND 


UNINFORMED VOTERS 
DAVID P. BARON Stanford University 


present a model of electoral competition in which candidates raise campaign contributions by 

choosing policies that benefit interest. groups and then expend those contributions to influence 

voters who are uninformed about the policies. Informed voters, however, vote based on those. 
policies, so candidates face a trade-off between choosing a policy to generate funds to attract the 
uninformed vote and choosing a policy to attract the informed vote. Electoral equilibria are 
characterized for two categories of policies: particularistic and collective. In the case of particularistic 
policies, the equilibrium policies of the candidates are separated if the proportion of uninformed voters 
is sufficiently high, and the degree of separation is an increasing function of that proportion. The 
model is extended to include the public financing of elections and incumbency advantages. For the case 
of collective policies, the candidates locate at the median of the ideal points of the informed voters, and 


contributions are zero. 


substantial campaign expenditures by candi- 

dates and the considerable voter ignorance of 
both issues and candidate positions on those issues. 
Some campaign funds are used to cover the costs of 
staff, transportation, supplies, and additional fund- 
raising, but a major portion of campaign expendi- 
tures goes for advertising and other informational 
activities that may influence or persuade some voters. 
Electoral competition thus involves candidates who 
raise campaign contributions from interest groups 
and individuals through their efforts as well as the 
positions they take. Those positions also affect the 
voting of those who are informed about candidate 
positions. 

To investigate the interactions among interest 
groups and their campaign contributions, candidate 
positions, and the electorate, two categories of voters 
are considered: informed voters are assumed to know 
the policy positions of the candidates and vote based 
on those positions; uninformed voters are assumed not 
to know those positions, and their vote is influenced 
by campaign expenditures. Campaign contributions 
thus have a productive role as candidates compete for 
the uninformed vote by raising contributions from 
interest groups and others. Those contributions de- 
pend on the policy positions candidates choose, and 
those positions affect the votes of informed voters. To 
the extent that positions affect voting directly (as well 
as indirectly through their effect on the raising of 
campaign funds), candidates face competing incen- 
tives to seek the informed and the uninformed votes. 
Electoral competition is driven by these incentives, 
and an electoral equilibrium is parameterized by the 
proportions of informed and uninformed voters. 

The median voter theorem (Black 1958) is the basic 
theory of candidate policy positions in voting institu- 
tions. That theorem is based on the assumption that 
voters are informed about the positions of candi- 
dates, and when all voters are informed, campaign 
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expenditures, if they were to be made, would not 
affect voting or hence the equilibrium positions of the 
candidates. McKelvey and Ordeshook (1985) present 
an alternative theory in which some voters are unin- 
formed and learn how to vote based on information 
provided in polls. In equilibrium, all voters vote as if 
they were informed, and candidates choose positions 
at the median of the voters’ ideal points. When voters 
are not perfectly informed, however, campaign ex- 
penditures, as well as polls, are a principal means of 
influencing voting. As will be indicated, the presence 
of uninformed voters can cause candidates to sepa- 
rate their policy positions so as to cater to interest 
groups and thus attract campaign contributions that 
can be expended to increase the candidate’s share of 
the uninformed vote. Polarization thus can result 
from the presence of uninformed voters and interest 
group campaign contributions. 

The theory presented here provides a set of testable 
propositions pertaining to the relationships among a 
set of endogenous variables (candidate policy posi- 
tions, campaign contributions by interest groups, and 
electoral outcomes) and a set of exogenous variables 
(the proportions of informed and uninformed voters, 
the amount of public financing, and incumbency 
advantages). The relationships depend importantly 
on the nature of the policy dimensions on which the 
candidates compete. Two types of policies will be 
considered. The first is a particularistic policy, which 
provides benefits to particular interest groups and 
can be denied to noncontributors. To determine 
whether the presence of uninformed voters affects 
electoral competition more generally, the second type 
of policy considered is collective and affects all inter- 
est groups regardless of whether they contribute. | 
shall distinguish in more detail between particularis- 
tic and collective policies and their modeling, then 
introduce the model and address symmetric electoral 
competition in particularistic policies. I then consider 
public financing of elections and extend the model to 
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an election in which one of the candidates has an 
incumbency advantage. Finally, I consider collective 
policy positions and discuss the results. 


POLICY DIMENSIONS AND 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Candidates compete for votes and campaign contri- 
butions on a number of dimensions, four of which 
may be identified as constituent services, particularistic 
policies, collective policies, and majoritarian policies. Ma- 
joritarian policies are those in which interest groups 
and their campaign contributions have no significant 
effect on the election outcome. They are not consid- 
ered here. Constituent service activities include ser- 
vices ranging from those associated with pork-barrel 
projects to obtaining immigration clearance for rela- 
tives of constituents. These constituent services are 
generally such that either candidate is willing to 
provide them. Either candidate, for example, is likely 
to be willing to provide assistance, perhaps in re- 
sponse to a campaign contribution, in obtaining a 
defense contract for a firm located in the district. 
These constituency service activities are not consid- 
ered here, since both candidates are willing to pro- 
vide them. Instead, the focus is on particularistic and 
collective policy dimensions, which have the prop- 
erty that a candidate is willing to support a policy that 
benefits one set of interest groups but is unwilling to 
support a policy that benefits another set of interest 
groups. 

Particularistic and collective policy dimensions are 
distinguished here by (1) whether the benefits asso- 
ciated with policies can be denied to interest groups 
that do not contribute and (2) whether those policies 
impose costs on other interest groups sufficient to 
cause them to make countervailing campaign contri- 
butions. Particularistic policies are those that provide 
benefits to some interest groups and impose insuffi- 
cient costs on other interest groups to induce them to 
make campaign contributions. Particularistic policies 
may impose costs on unorganized interests, such as 
consumers or taxpayers, but those costs are assumed 
to be more concentrated than the costs of taking 
political action (e.g., by campaign contributions), so 
the unorganized interests do not make countervailing 
contributions. Consumers and taxpayers who are 
informed, of course, vote based on those policies. 
Collective policies are those which provide significant 
benefits to some interest groups and impose signifi- 
cant costs on others. Providing benefits to one set of 
interest groups can thus induce interest groups on 
the other side to contribute to the other candidate. It 
is the consequences for organized interest groups— 
and the campaign contributions those consequences 
generate—that distinguish particularistic policies 
from collective policies. 

In the model, interest groups on the left of the 
policy dimension are assumed to be aligned with the 
candidate of the party on the left and those on the 
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right with the candidate of the party on the right. In 
the case of particularistic policies, if the candidate on 
the left wins the election, the interest groups on the 
left receive benefits corresponding to that candidate’s 
policy, and the interest groups on the right incur only 
very small costs. Examples of particularistic policies 
are special provisions in bills, intervention with the 
bureaucracy on behalf of the contributor, regulatory 
exceptions (e.g., an environmental variance), and 
access to the candidate so that the contributor can 
present its concerns.’ In the case of trade policy, a 
particularistic policy might be a voluntary export 
restraint that applies only to a specific market or 
industry and imposes widely distributed costs on 
other interests, such as consumers. The policy di- 
mension may then be thought of as catering to 
interest groups, where the candidate on the left caters 
to interest groups on the left and does not cater to 
interest groups on the right. For example, a particu- 
laristic policy of one candidate of providing a tax 
break or regulatory exception for small business may 
not generate contributions to the other candidate by 
other interest groups. A particularistic policy of pro- 
viding trade adjustment assistance to labor may not 
generate contributions by small business to the other 
candidate. When candidates are willing to cater to 
any of the interest groups, that is the case of constit- 
uency services, which is not considered here.* 

In the case of a collective policy, if the candidate on 
the left wins the election, the interest groups on the 
left receive the benefits and the interest groups on the 
right incur costs. Such policies are collective because 
they affect all interest groups in a significant, albeit 
differentiated, manner. Examples include labor legis- 
lation, trade policy that affects both imports and 
exports, and broad tax policy. The distinction be- 
tween particularistic policies and collective policies is 
thus not in terms of the institutional context in which 
they are provided but, instead, depends on whether 
a policy that provides benefits to one interest group 
generates opposition by other interest groups. 

The differences among these types of policies are 
illustrated in Figure 1 in terms of the corresponding 
distribution of the costs and benefits.* A policy di- 
mension that generates both concentrated costs for 
some interest groups and concentrated benefits for 
other interest groups is referred to as collective, and 
each set of interest groups has an incentive to make a 
contribution to the candidate on its side. An example 
is corporate average fuel economy standards, which 
pit automobile manufacturers and the United Auto 
Workers against environmental interest groups. 

In contrast, the lower-right cell of Figure 1 corre- 
sponds to alternatives that have widely distributed 
benefits and costs. Wilson (1980) refers to such poli- 
cies as majoritarian, and in the context of the model 
considered here, they correspond to the absence of 
interest group activity and hence of campaign contri- 
butions. An example is the 1986 extension of daylight 
saving time, which had broad and widely distributed 
costs and benefits.* If the majoritarian policy alterna- 
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tive is in a single dimension, the median voter theo- 
rem is applicable. 

If a policy generates concentrated benefits (costs) 
and widely distributed costs (benefits), taking action 


to obtain those benefits (reduce the costs) will gener-. 


ate little opposition. When either candidate is willing 
to provide those benefits, the policy can be thought of 
as constituent services. Delivering pork, assisting 
with immigration problems, and seeking exceptions 
to regulations are in this category. 

Particularistic policies can be thought of as a pat- 
tern of providing such services to particular sets of 
interest groups. The diagonal line in Figure 1 is 
intended to illustrate a dimension of electoral compe- 
tition in which (1) concentrated benefits are provided 
by one. candidate to one set of interest groups and 
widely distributed costs are borne by others (e.g., 
consumers and taxpayers) and (2) concentrated ben- 
efits are provided by the other candidate to another 
set of groups, with that provision also generating 
widely distributed consequences for consumers and 
taxpayers. These policies may be thought of as cater- 
` ing to interest groups on the left of the policy dimen- 
sion by the candidate on the left and to interest 
groups on the right by the candidate on the right. 
This catering is assumed to be observable to informed 
voters who have preferences over which interest 
group the candidates cater to. In this case, the can- 
didate on the right can compete for the informed vote 
by moving to the left, but the interest groups on the 
right will then contribute less because that candidate 
is not catering as much to their interests. 

Particularistic and collective policies are modeled 
differently in accord with these distinctions. For par- 
ticularistic policies, the campaign contributions of an 
interest group are a function only of the policy of the 
candidate who caters to that interest group, since the 
policy does not have a sufficient impact on other 
interest groups to cause them to contribute to the 
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other candidate. For collective policies, campaign 
contributions of interest groups depend on the poli- 
cies of both candidates, since concentrated benefits 
and costs are imposed by whichever candidate wins. 

In the literature, models assume a correspondence 
between particularistic and collective policies and 
whether the benefits can be denied by a candidate. In 
the model considered here, particularistic policies can 
be denied to an interest group by a candidate, 
whereas a collective policy affects all interest groups 
regardless of whether a contribution is made. A 
contribution can be denied in either of two condi- 
tions: (1) if no contribution is made or (2) if contribu- 
tions are made to both candidates. In models of 
campaign contributions and electoral competition, 
this distinction is often reflected in the formulation of 
the model. In the case of particularistic policies, the 
interest groups are typically assumed to take the 
probability of a candidate winning as given, rather 
than as a function of their own. contributions. A 
rational expectations condition is then used to close 
the model. In the case of collective policies, interest 
groups are typically assumed to act as if their contri- 
butions affect the probability of winning. 

In the literature, Hinich and Munger (1989), Mor- 
ton and Cameron (1991), Snyder.(1990a and b) and I 
(Baron 1989a and b) consider either constituent ser- 
vices or particularistic policies. Denzau and Munger 
(1986) consider a nonelectoral model in which partic- 
ularistic policy services in the form of the allocation of 
a legislator’s effort are provided to elicit contributions 
from interest groups.” Austen-Smith (1987), Brock 
and Magee (1978), Cameron and Enelow (1989), and 
Edelman (1990) consider models of electoral compe- 
tition in collective policies. Some models accommo- 
date aspects of both particularistic and collective 
policies (Baron and Mo 1993; Londregan and Romer 
1993; Magee, Brock, and Young 1989, 248-50).. 
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THE MODEL 


The model is formulated in a parsimonious manner to 
highlight the incentives underlying electoral compe- 
tition as structured by the presence of informed and 
uninformed voters and the opportunity to generate 
campaign contributions. To investigate these interac- 
tions, the model focuses on candidate competition for 
votes, rather than on competition for interest groups. 
Each candidate is thus assumed to be aligned with a 
set of interest groups.’ Although the number of 
interest groups aligned with each candidate is not 
affected by the choice of positions, the campaign 
contributions that they receive depend on those po- 
sitions. Those positions also affect the votes of in- 
formed voters. Uninformed voters, however, are 
influenced only by campaign expenditures. To ex- 
pose the electoral incentives, campaign contributions 
by individuals are assumed to be zero. Since the 
qualitative properties of the electoral equilibrium 
when individuals make contributions are similar, 
only the incentives that those contributions create are 
discussed. 

Electoral competition takes place on a number of 
policy dimensions, but to simplify the model, policies 
are assumed to be one-dimensional. As indicated, the 
interpretation of the policy dimension depends on 
the nature of the policy in question. In the case of 
particularistic benefits, the policy dimension can have 
two interpretations. The first corresponds to a gen- 
eral left-right spectrum in which policies on the left 
provide benefits to interest groups on the left without 
imposing substantial costs on interest groups on the 
right.® Policies on the right have an analogous inter- 
pretation. This policy dimension is thus best thought 
of as a catering dimension, with policies on the left 
corresponding to catering to interest groups on the 
left and policies on the right corresponding to cater- 
ing to interest groups on the right. The location of 
interest groups on this dimension is consistent with 
the results of Poole and Romer (1985), who find that 
interest groups can be arrayed on one dimension and 
are located at the extremes of that dimension relative 
to candidate positions. 

The second interpretation is that candidates choose 
positions in different policy dimensions. One candi- 
date chooses a position to cater to one set of interest 
groups, and the other candidate chooses a position 
on another policy dimension to cater to a different set 
of interest groups. The two sets of interest groups 
could, for example, be those aligned with the parties 
of the candidates. 

With either interpretation, candidate 1 is assumed 
to choose a position p, € [0, 1/2], and candidate 2 
is assumed to choose a position p, € [1/2, 1]. The 
policy position of a candidate is assumed to be 
meaningful in the sense that the winner will pursue 
that policy in the legislature. The legislative process is 
not modeled, but electoral positions would be ex- 
pected to be correlated with legislative efforts. 1° 

A continuum of voters is assumed, with the total 
number of voters normalized to one. Voters are 
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assumed to be of one of two types. A proportion k of 
the voters is uninformed about the policy positions of 
the candidates, and a proportion 1—k of the voters is 
perfectly informed about those positions. Informed 
voters are assumed to understand the positions of the 
candidates in terms of whose interests the candidates 
are serving and the policy positions that they will 
work to implement. Informed voters have prefer- 
ences over which interests are served by the candi- 
dates; hence their preferences depend on the policy 
positions of the two candidates. The electoral incen- 
tives resulting from the presence of informed voters 
are the same as those underlying the median voter 
theorem and lead toward convergence of the candi- 
date positions to the median of the informed voters. 
The median informed voter can be thought of as 
preferring that the candidates cater to interest groups 
located at the center of the policy space. In the 
terminology of Cox (1990), the presence of informed 
voters creates centripetal incentives for the candidates. 

Informed voters include those who are members of 
interest groups and those who are not. The prefer- 
ences of those informed voters who are not members 
of interest groups are represented by a quadratic 
utility function with an ideal point x; for voter j. 
Informed voters are uncertain about how the unin- 
formed voters will vote and hence are uncertain 
about the election outcome. The beliefs of informed 
voter j about the likelihood that candidate 1 will win 
is denoted by w,,. The expected utility u;(p,, p2) of an 
informed voter who is not a member of an interest 
group is thus 

upi p) = — wapi — x)” — 1 — wap — x}, 
where p; is implemented if candidate i wins. The 
informed voter will vote for the candidate whose 
position is closer to his or her ideal point, so those 
with ideal points to the left (right) of the midpoint 
m = (pı + p)/2 of the policy positions will vote for the 
candidate on the left. 

Informed voters who are members of interest 
groups are assumed to have ideal points on the same 
side of the median of the policy space. A member j of 
interest group k receives benefits b, if that interest 
group is catered to by the winning candidate." The 
interest group may also assess its members an 
amount d, and the members of the interest group 
may be thought of as those who have benefits that are 
at least as great as the assessment. The expected 
utility of an informed voter who is a member of 
interest group k is specified as : 


uj(P1, p) = — walpr — x) 


— (1 — wa)(p2 — xj)" + (wib — din), 


where the last term is the expected benefits from 
membership in the interest group. The voter then will 
vote for the candidate on the left if and only if 


2(p1 m] + b; = 0 


— pa[x; — (1) 
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To simplify the analysis, the ideal points of both 
the informed voters who are and are not in interest 
groups are taken to be uniformly distributed over the 
policy set P = [0, 1]. A proportion a of the informed 
voters are assumed to be members of interest groups, 
and their vote depends on the distribution of bene- 
fits, as indicated in equation 1. All members of 
interest group k with ideal points to the left of the 
midpoint m will vote for the candidate on the left 
when m is to the left of the median u = 1/2 of the ideal 
points of the informed voters. Rather than specifying 
how the benefits biy are distributed within an interest 
group, a proportion p; of those voters with ideal 
points in (m, u] will be assumed to vote for candidate 
1. If m is to the right of the median, all interest group 
members with ideal points to the left of the median 
vote for candidate 1 and a p, proportion of those with 
ideal points in (u, m) are assumed to vote for candi- 
date 1. The number of informed voters who vote for 
candidate 1 is thus 


(l1-a)m+a(m+p(u—m)) if m<p 


and 


(l1-a)m+a(utp,(m—p)) if m>. 


To simplify the analysis further, half the voters in the 
intervals (m, u) and (2, m) will be assumed to vote for 
candidate 1, so p = p, = 1/2. Candidate 1 thus 
receives s, of the informed vote, where 


a 
sm +5 (u — m). (2) 

Uninformed voters are ignorant of the positions of 
the candidates, and their votes are assumed to be 
influenced by the messages they receive during the 
election campaign. Those messages may, for exam- 
ple, provide nonpolicy information about the candi- 
dates. These messages are funded by campaign expen- 
ditures, which are assumed to persuade uninformed 
voters to be more likely to vote for the candidate 
making the expenditure. How the uninformed voters 
will actually vote is uncertain, so let v be a random 
variable representing the proportion of the unin- 
formed voters who vote for candidate 1. The proba- 
bility W; that candidate 1 wins then is 


1 
W; = Pr( ka +(1- Ws 25 |C, ca) 


c{— : CoE 
o(a a e) 


where C, and C, are the campaign expenditures of 
candidates 1 and 2, respectively, and G is the com- 
plement of the distribution function of ù. The proba- 
bility W; is assumed to be increasing in candidate 1’s 
expenditures C} and decreasing in candidate 2’s ex- 
penditures C}. 

The specific functional form of G depends on the 
theory used to represent how uninformed voters 
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decide to vote. Such theories include those based on 
probabilistic voting (e.g., Austen-Smith 1987; Hinich 
1977) and Luce’s (1959) theory of choice under incom- 
plete information. A micromodel of how uninformed 
voters decide to vote will not be presented. Instead, 
the probability of winning will be specified in a 
manner intended to expose the incentives in the 
electoral competition and allow a closed-form charac- 
terization of equilibria. The probability W; of candi- 
date i’s winning is specified as 


Wi =k 





a 
Stet w(m+5 um] (3) 


A pee = 
ra" —k)ji-—|m 5 tu -m))) 
(4) 


The first term in equation 3 represents the effect on 
the probability of winning of the uninformed vote 
for candidate 1,” and the second term is the effect of 
the informed vote from (2) for that candidate. The 
first terms in equations 3 and 4 are frequently used 
specifications in both the empirical and theoretical 
literature. Jacobson (1987) and Snyder (1990a and b) 
use this specification in empirical studies, and Snyder 
(1989) and I (Baron 1989a and b) use it in theoretical 
studies. It may be derived from axiomatic theories of 
(partially) uninformed voting (as presented by Luce) 
or from ‘theories of probabilistic voting.’* 





ae 


ELECTORAL COMPETITION IN 
PARTICULARISTIC POLICY POSITIONS 


In the case of particularistic policies, the policy p, of 
candidate 1 generates contributions from the interest 
groups aligned with candidate 1, and the policy p, of 
candidate 2 generates contributions from the interest 
groups aligned with candidate 2. The interest groups 
are assumed to be of the investment type and to make 
their contribution based on the return they can expect 
from their contribution." The benefits—and thus the 
contributions—depend on the policy, and since the 
benefits can be denied if the interest group does not 
contribute, the interest groups and candidates can be 
thought of as bargaining over the contribution (Baron 
and Mo 1993). Since the benefits and the contribu- 
tions depend on the policy, they represent a demand 
to pull the policy of a candidate toward that desired 
by the interest groups. Campaign contributions cre- 
ate what Cox (1990) calls centrifugal incentives, which 
are in opposition to the centripetal incentives created 
by the presence of informed voters. 

The benefits to interest group k aligned with can- 
didate i are denoted b,(p,), and the total benefits 
provided by the catering of candidate i are Bip, = 
2,5,(p;). The benefits are provided only if the candi- 
date to whom the contribution is made wins the 
election, so interest groups discount the benefits by 
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the probability of winning. Interest groups are as- 
sumed to have beliefs w about the probability that 
candidate 1 will win. Since there are many interest 
groups, their beliefs are assumed to be independent 
of the contribution they make. In equilibrium, those 
beliefs must be rational, so w must equal the actual 
probability of winning W,. 

The assumption that the beliefs of interest groups 
are independent of their own contribution is consis- 
tent with the limits on campaign contributions and 
with some empirical results. Snyder (1990a and b) 
tests a model based on this assumption and finds that 
the data support the model. Chappell (1982) finds 
that the probability of winning does not respond 
significantly to an individual contribution. The as- 
sumption that interest groups take the probability of 
winning as given requires only a weak informational 
assumption, since interest groups only need to base 
their beliefs on publicly available information. For 
example, the beliefs w can be based on polls. 

The bargaining between candidate 1 and interest 
groups can be thought of as resulting in contributions 
equaling some share of the aggregate expected ben- 
efits wB,(p,). To facilitate a closed-form characteriza- 
tion of an equilibrium, the aggregate contributions C, 
are specified as a linear function: 


C} = w(Z4 = pı). (5) 


Similarly, the contributions to candidate 2 are speci- 
fied as 


C = (1 — w)(z, — (1 — pp), (6) 


where z; is a parameter that is assumed to satisfy z; = 
1/2, i = 1, 2, so that contributions are nonnegative. 
The specifications in equations 5 and 6 indicate that 
candidates raise more contributions, the more they 
cater (lower p,, higher p2) to interest groups.” This is 
consistent with Poole and Romer’s study of interest 
group locations. 

Figure 2 presents the time line of the electoral 
competition. Candidates move first by choosing po- 
sitions, then interest groups make contributions, the 
election is held, and the policy of the winner is 
implemented. To focus on the relations among policy 





positions, voters, and campaign contributors (and . 


not on the policy preferences of candidates) candi- 
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dates are assumed to maximize their probability of 
winning the election. An equilibrium (pi, pz; w*) is 
thus policy positions and beliefs such that given the 
equilibrium beliefs of interest groups and the policy 
position of the other candidate, each candidate’s 
policy maximizes his or her probability of winning. 
Given those policies, the equilibrium beliefs - must 
agree with the actual probability of winning W4. 

A candidate chooses a policy to maximize his or her 
probability of winning, taking the policy of (and thus 
the contributions to) the other candidate as given, as 
well as taking interest group beliefs w as given. 
Candidate 1 thus chooses p, according to 


w(zı — pı) 


max Wi = k —————~__—_- 
1 wz- p) + Co 


pı 


ptp afl ptp 
+0- ———+—[--———} }. 
l ( 2 2 $ 2 
The necessary optimality conditions for interior op- 
tima (pı E (0, 1/2), pa € (1/2, 1)) for the two candidates 
are 


kwC3 


— k\(2 — 
Grats _ 


; (7) 


and 
K1-w)C; (1—bK(2- a) ; 
(Cy + Cy)? - 4 a 


respectively. These conditions are also sufficient, 
since the probabilities of winning are strictly concave 
functions. of the candidate's own policy and are 
strictly convex in the policy of the other candidate. 
The conditions in equations 7 and 8 reflect the 
centripetal and centrifugal incentives. The first term 
in equation 7 is the centrifugal incentive to move 
away from the median so as to increase campaign 
contributions that can be expended to obtain the 
votes of uninformed voters. The second term in 
equation 7 is the incentive to move toward the 
median to obtain a greater share of the informed vote. 
These two conditions imply that 


wC, = (1 — w)Cy. 


(8) 


(9) 
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Using equation 9 in equations 7 and 8 yields, for k < 


ld 


4kw(1 — w) 
pa- pea (10) 
and 
4kw(1 — w) 
p=1 (11) 


-atp a 


To close the model, substitute equations 10 and 11 

into equation 3 and use the rational expectations 

condition W; = w to obtain for an interior equilibrium 
1+ 21 -z 


g Q \ 22 — 21 
2 2 2 j 


This implies that the equilibrium probability of win- 
ning is 





w= hw + (1-8 





(12) 


for those (z4, z2) such that w* € [0, 1]. If z1 =z, = z so 
that the interest groups aligned with each candidate 
have symmetric demands for particularistic policies, 
the probability of winning is w* = 1/2. If z, > z» 
candidate 1 is aligned with the higher-demand inter- 
est groups and thus has an interest group advantage. 
In equilibrium, that candidate is the more likely to 
win. The probability of winning is independent of the 
proportion of uninformed voters regardless of the 
interest group advantage. 


The equilibrium pclicies for an interior equilibrium 


characterized by equations 10 and 11 are given by 


"N => k r [27a f 
f= n- apa | ~~ ah 3 ) 
(13) 





and 


ae 
(1- K(2 — a) 


2 
; (1- ta -a(- =) ). (14) 


At an interior equilibrium, the policies satisfy 


m=1-z 





p + p= 14+ 2 — z. (15) 


If z; = z, equation 15 implies that the policies are 
symmetric about the median. If z; > z}, candidate 1 is 
aligned with higher-demand interest groups and 
chooses a policy closer to the median than does 
candidate 2. The candidate with the higher-demand 
interest groups is more likely to win and can afford to 
sacrifice some contributions by moving closer to the 
median to attract more informed voters. As will be 
indicated, the equilibrium campaign contributions 
may also increase even though the candidate caters 
less to interest groups. 
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The equilibrium policies thus reflect the two incen- 
tives. The centripetal incentives underlying the me- 
dian voter theorem induce candidates to choose pol- 
icies closer to the median, so as to increase their share 
of the informed vote. The presence of uninformed 
voters, however, creates a centrifugal incentive to 
raise campaign contributions, and those contribu- 
tions are greater the closer the policy is to that 
preferred by the interest groups. The equilibrium 
positions balance the response to these two incen- 
tives, taking into account the position of the other 
candidate. 

These incentives depend on the proportion of 
informed voters. Figure 3 illustrates the equilibrium 
positions for the symmetric case in which z; = z, = 2. 
The higher the fraction k of uninformed voters the 
stronger is the incentive to obtain campaign contri- 
butions, and the candidates respond by choosing 
policies (weakly) closer to the policies preferred by 
the interest groups. Consequently, the higher the 
proportion of uninformed voters, the more the can- 
didates cater to interest groups and the more diver- 
gent are their policies. 

If the proportion of uninformed voters is suffi- 
ciently low, that is 


2 
— 24(2- a)(2z—- 1)’ 


the incentives that underlie the median voter theo- 
rem are sufficiently strong that both candidates 
choose positions at the median. It is not necessary 
that k = 0 for these incentives to dominate. As the 
proportion k of uninformed voters increases for 


ks k* 
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the candidates’ equilibrium policies move toward 
those preferred by the interest groups, reflecting the 
higher electoral productivity of contributions. For k = 
k**, the incentive to raise contributions dominates, 
and the candidates are fully responsive to the prefer- 
ences of the interest groups. 

The equilibrium policies also depend on the inter- 
est groups’ valuations, z, and zz.’ For the symmetric 
case, an increase in z shifts the policies in Figure 3 to 
the right, indicating that candidates cater less to 
interest groups, the more valuable their policies are to 
those groups. That is, the more valuable the catering 
is to the interest groups, the easier it is to raise 
campaign contributions, and the candidate can afford 
to move toward the median. Higher-demand interest 
groups thus strengthen the centripetal incentive to 
move toward the median to attract a higher share of 
the informed vote.” Hence, the higher the demand 
of interest groups for particularistic policies the less 
responsive, and more independent, are the candi- 
dates to interest group preferences. 

The higher the proportion æ of informed voters 
who are members of interest groups, the (weakly) 
farther from the median the equilibrium positions 
are. A higher proportion of interest group members 
decreases the centripetal incentives because it is eas- 
ier to obtain their votes; hence, candidates compete 
less hard for the informed vote and cater more to the 
interest groups, so as to generate greater contribu- 
tions. : 
The contributions generated in an interior equilib- 
rium (k & (k*, k**)) are 


k 
Se ey eee eR Re — — 2 
Ci = 161 -b2—a) (2 + (z1 — 22)(2 — @)) 


* (2 — (z1 — z2(2 — æ)) (16) 


k 
C2 = 16 —-bQ-a) (2 + (z1 — z2)(2 — a)) 


` 2- (z1 -2)(2- a)’. (17) 


The contributions in equations 16 and 17 are strictly 
increasing functions of k. Campaign contributions are 
greater, the higher the proportion of uninformed 
voters, because campaign expenditures áre more pro- 
ductive. Candidates thus have stronger incentives to 
compete for the uninformed vote by catering more to 
the interest groups. For the symmetric case, the 
contributions are independent of the valuation pa- 
rameter z. In the asymmetric case, the contributions 
to the candidate with the higher-demand interest 
groups are increasing in z; for 
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In an interior equilibrium, the contributions satisfy 
equation 9, which implies that the ratio of the contri- 
butions equals the odds ratio for the election, that is, 

Ci w m 

C 1-w* (8) 
Consequently, even though the candidates compete 
for the informed vote, the odds of candidate 1 win- 
ning equal the ratio of the contributions. The predic- 
tion in equation 18 involves two endogenous vari- 
ables and has been tested by Snyder (1990a and b). 
His results support the prediction. Proposition 1 
summarizes these results. 


PROPOSITION 1. An interior equilibrium is characterized 
by equations 12-14: (a) The equilibrium probability of 
winning is (weakly) greater for the candidate with the 
interest group advantage, that is, the one aligned with 
interest groups that have the higher valuations of the 
particularistic policies. 


(b) As the proportion of uninformed voters increases, the 
equilibrium policies diverge and move (weakly) away 
from the median. 

(c) As the symmetric valuation z; = z, = z increases, 
the equilibrium policies move (weakly) toward the 
median, since the candidates find it easier to raise 
contributions and need less to cater to interest 
groups. 

(d) The higher is the proportion a of informed voters who 
are members of interest groups, the more the candi- 
dates cater to the interest groups by choosing posi- 
tions (weakly) farther from the median. 

(e) In an interior equilibrium, campaign contributions 
are a strictly increasing function of the proportion of 
uninformed voters and for zı = z, are a strictly 
increasing function of the proportion a of informed 
voters who are members of interest groups. 

(f) The (interior) equilibrium probability of winning is 
independent of the proportion of uninformed voters. 

(g) In an interior equilibrium, the ratio of the contribu- 
tions equals the odds ratio for the election. 


PUBLIC FINANCING OF ELECTIONS 


At the federal level, public financing is limited to the 
presidential election, although broader public financ- 
ing is considered regularly in Congress. This section 
investigates the effect of that financing and shows 
that the probability of winning becomes (weakly) 
closer to one-half. Public financing of elections thus 
makes the election closer. This results because public 
financing mitigates the interest group advantage of a 
candidate. 

If the government provides a lump sum a to each 
candidate, the interior equilibrium (pł, py, w*) satis- 
fies 


a 4k 


o C (w*(1-w*)), (19) 
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Note that z, > z, implies that w* > 1/2. 
The following results then obtain. 


PROPOSITION 2. a) In an interior equilibrium, higher levels 
of public financing result in particularistic policies closer 
to the median, so that candidates cater less to interest 
groups and compete harder for the informed vote (in this 
sense, public financing offsets voter ignorance); b) the 
(interior) equilibrium probability of winning is inde- 
pendent of the proportion k of uninformed voters; and 
c) public financing of elections has an “underdog prop- 
erty,” since an increase in public financing increases the 
probability of winning of the candidate with the lower 
probability of winning—that is, 

+ 


w 
FLE =)(>) 0 


The probability w* of winning thus is weakly closer 
to one-half with public financing than the probability 
w* without that financing; that is, 


if wt >(=\(<) . 


21> zw > w" >> 


1 + 
41<2>5>w > w* 


1 
Zz = Z7 >w =w=- 


This underdog property holds for both interior equi- 
libria and equilibria with both policies at the extremes 
or at the median. Public financing thus results in 
closer elections by mitigating, but not overturning, 
the interest group advantage (e.g., z1 > z) of a 
candidate. 

Proof. The proofs of Proposition 2a and b are 
immediate from equations 19-21. As for 2c, subtract- 
ing the probability w* in equation 12 from equation 21 
yields 


, 4, mM- 2w™) 
— yy = a , 
o TE Ww (T= w*) 
Thus, the sign of w* —w* is the same as the sign of 


(1-2w*); and the result follows. Q.E.D. 
Public financing of elections thus results in closer 
elections and in less catering to interest.groups. In 
terms of electoral incentives, public financing weak- 
ens the centrifugal incentive to provide particularistic 
benefits to interest groups and strengthens the cen- 
trifugal incentive to compete for the informed vote. 
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These results support the conventional wisdom that _ 
public financing of elections allows candidates to be 
more independent of interest groups. 

Campaign contributions by interest groups are 
decreasing in a, but total contributions Cf + Cy + 2a 
are increasing in a, since at an interior equilibrium 


d(C] + Cy + 2a) Ak 
da ~ (1-12 - a) 


and the sign of dw*/da is the same as the sign of (1 — 
2w*). These results are summarized in a formal 
proposition. 


+ 


dw 
= Fjo 
(1 — 2w") a’ 


PROPOSITION 3. Public financing of elections results in 
higher total campaign expenditures, and the expenditures 
are increasing in the proportion k of uninformed voters. 


Individuals, rather than interest groups or govern- 
ment, make the bulk of the campaign contributions. 
Individual contributions affect the incentive to raise 
contributions from interest groups and hence affect 
the policy positions of the candidates and the total 
contributions generated in the election. In a model in 
which each informed voter not a member of an 
interest group is assumed to make a contribution to 
the candidate with the closer policy position, the 
equilibrium policy positions are weakly closer to the 
median, as with public financing (Baron 1992). For 
symmetric equilibria, policy positions are closer to the 
median with individual contributions than with pub- 
lic financing, because candidates have an additional 
centripetal incentive to compete not only for the votes 
of the informed voters but also for their campaign 
contributions. Indeed, in contrast to public financing, 
total campaign contributions are decreasing in the 
amount of individual contributions, since interest 
groups decrease their contributions at a faster rate 
than individual contributors increase theirs. Individ- 
ual contributions thus decrease the dependence of 
candidate on interest groups more effectively than 
does public financing. Individual contributions, how- 
ever, suffer from the free-rider problem. 


INCUMBENCY ADVANTAGES 


This model is electorally symmetric in the sense that 
neither candidate has an a priori advantage in the 
electorate. The model thus may be thought of as 
corresponding to an open-seat election. If one of the 
candidates is an incumbent, however, symmetry is 
not a good assumption. Incumbents have a variety of 
advantages, two of which are considered here. 

One incumbency advantage arises from how much 
interest groups value the policy efforts of the candi- 
dates. A candidate with seniority may have more 
influence in the legislature and thus be more likely to 
be successful in legislative matters. In that case, the 
valuations of their policy efforts by interest groups 
would satisfy z} > z}. As indicated, the policy pi in 
equation 13 is strictly increasing in z,, as is the 
equilibrium probability w” in equation 12. The incum- 
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bent then has a higher probability of winning because 
he or she can afford to be more independent of 
interest groups, since those groups value the policy 
more highly. The incumbent is thus more responsive 
to the informed voters and chooses a policy closer to 
the median than does the challenger. Challengers 
cater more to interest groups than do incumbents, 
and incumbents are more independent of interest 
groups. If the incumbency advantage increases with 
seniority, then, over time, an incumbent caters less to 
interest groups. 

Other sources of incumbency advantage are party 
identification and name recognition, which might, for 
example, come from past campaigns or the use of 
franking privileges. In the context of the model, these 
advantages do not affect the informed voters, who 
continue to vote according to the positions of the 
candidates, but do affect the uninformed voters. The 
simplest representation of this advantage is to specify 
the probability of candidate 1 winning as” 
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where candidate 1 is assumed to be the incumbent 
and 8 > 1 parameterizes the incumbency advantage. 

For an interior equilibrium, the following results 
obtain: 
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The rational expectations condition W, = w* yields 
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1—k 
n =- (e + (2—- al +C- z). 


Since in equation 25, 


wp 
——— > 
wB + (1 -— w) 


the equilibrium probability of winning satisfies w* > 
1/2 when 8 > 1 and z; = z, In equilibrium, the 
incumbent is thus the more likely to win. 

The equilibrium w* is a strictly increasing, strictly 
concave function of p, so a greater incumbency 
advantage results in a higher probability of winning. 
The probability of winning is strictly increasing in z, 
and strictly decreasing in z,, so a greater interest 
zroup advantage results in a higher probability of 
winning. If there is no interest group advantage, the 
probability of winning is constant in the common 
valuation z. The equilibrium probability w* is a de- 
creasing function of the proportion a of informed 
voters who are members of interest groups as long as 
the challenger does not have a substantial interest 
group advantage; that is, 1/2 < z, — z,. In contrast to 
the case with no incumbency advantage, the equilib- 
rium probability of winning is a strictly decreasing 
function of the proportion of uninformed voters. This 
results because the challenger can compete more 
effectively the more productive his or her campaign 
expenditures are. 

To investigate the effect of the incumbency advan- 
tage B on candidate positions, consider the case in 
which z} = z, = z. The policy positions then are 
symmetric, and as a function of £, those positions 
respond as 


w, 


dpi E ( 4k 
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w*B -(1—- w* dw* 
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and 
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An incumbency advantage implies that w* > 1/2; and 
since $ > 1, the term (w*B — (1 — w*)) is positive, and 
so is dpi/dB. A greater incumbency advantage in- 
creases the incumbent's share of the uninformed 
vote, and the incumbent moves toward the median to 
capture more of the informed vote. The challenger 
also moves toward the median because contributions 
are less productive as a result of the advantage of the ~- 
incumbent. 

The ratio of the equilibrium campaign contribu- 
tions in equations 23 and:24 continues to equal the 
odds ratio for the election as in equation 18. The 
contributions Cj and C; are strictly increasing and 
convex in the proportion k of uninformed voters, as 
in the case in which there is no incumbency advan- 
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tage. Total contributions, however, are strictly de- 
creasing in B. Campaign contributions are thus 
greater in closer elections (8 close to 1) than in 
elections in which a candidate has a substantial 
incumbency advantage. 

The following proposition summarizes these re- 
sults. 


PROPOSITION 4. The probability of the incumbent winning 
is a strictly increasing function of his or her incumbency 
advantage and interest group advantage and a strictly 
decreasing function of the proportion of uninformed 
voters. The particularistic policy of the incumbent is 
closer to the median, the greater the incumbency advan- 
tage, and the challenger also moves closer to the median. 
Campaign contributions are decreasing in the incum- 
bency advantage and are increasing in the proportion of 
uninformed voters. Total contributions are higher, the 
closer the election. 


COLLECTIVE POLICIES 


Collective policies differ from particularistic policies 
because they cannot be denied to an interest group 
that does not contribute to a candidate. In addition, 
collective policies affect all the interest groups, so the 
contributions by an interest group depend on the 
policies of both candidates. The policy in this case can 
be thought of as the scale of a public good provided. 
For the case of collective policies and informed vot- 
ers, the median voter theorem implies that candi- 
dates choose policy positions at the median. I shall 
investigate whether this result is robust with respect 
to the presence of uninformed voters. 

Since the collective policy of the winner will be 
implemented regardless of whether an interest group 
makes a contribution, the fundamental issue is why 
an interest group would contribute. Indeed, if an 
interest group takes the probability of winning as 
given, there is no reason to contribute. For this 
reason, models involving collective policies typically 
make the assumption that the interest group can 
affect the probability of winning. I shall thus consider 
the case in which each interest group explicitly takes 
into account how its contribution affects, at the mar- 
gin, the probability of winning. Instead of the candi- 
date and the interest groups bargaining over the 
contribution to be made, each interest group chooses 
its contribution, taking as given the policies of the 
candidates. For interest groups to be able to do so, 
they must know the functional relation between their 
contribution and the probability of winning. This 
requires that they have information about the aggre- 
gate contributions of other interest groups to the 
candidates, which is a strong informational assump- 
tion.” Even with this assumption, for the specifica- 
tions used earlier, both candidates choose policies 
at the median and are unable to generate any contri- 
butions. 

For interest group j, the expected net benefits D, 
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from contributions Cy to candidate i, i = 1, 2, are 
specified as 


D; = Win (21 — p1) + (1 — Wi) (21 — pa) — Cr — C3, GE 


where 7, 7 > 0, is a parameter and W; is given in 
equation 22.” The interest groups are assumed to 
take the positions of the candidates and the contribu- 
tions of the other interest groups as given when they 
make their contributions. It is straightforward to 
show that if p, > pı, an interest group aligned with 
the candidate on the left will contribute only to that 
candidate.” The optimal contribution satisfies the 
first-order condition 


EPP Heil 27 
7 (p2 — pr) oe (27) 
where 
aw. C 
AE PER i ES (28) 
ðc (BC, + Cp) 
and C; =È; cj, i = 1, 2. Using equation 28 in equation 
27 yields the implicit relation 
| BC, 
— pik ——— 5 = 1. 29 
n(p2 — pı) (BC; + Ge (29) 


In a similar manner, the optimal contributions to 
candidate 2 by interest groups aligned with that 
candidate imply 


BC, 


TETA (30) 
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The expressions in equations 29 and 30 are the 
(implicit) aggregate response functions of the interest 
groups aligned with the two candidates. Note that 
the contributions depend on the difference between 
the policies of the candidates. 

Substituting the response functions in equations 29 
and 30 into candidate 1’s probability of winning 
yields” 


B ESk 
Wi =k B41 +7 (a +2- apr + p2). (31) 
The first term in equation 31 corresponds to the 
uninformed voters and is independent of the policy 
positions. Recognizing this, the candidates compete 
only for the informed vote. Both candidates thus 
locate at the median. From equation 27, the contribu- 
tions are then zero, since the interest groups are 
indifferent as to who wins. This result is summarized 


in a formal proposition. 


PROPOSITION 5. In electoral competition based on collective 
policies, if each interest group believes that its contribu- 
tion affects the probability of winning, both candidates 
locate at the median, and contributions are zero. Compe- 
tition for the informed vote thus dominates. 


Electoral Competition 


This result obtains because the contributions to each 
candidate depend only on the difference in their 
policy positions. Hence, a movement to the center by 
candidate 1 decreases both the candidate’s and the 
opponent's contributions proportionately, and the 
ratio of his contributions to the total contributions 
remains constant. A candidate is thus unable to 
influence his or her share of the uninformed vote, 
because the interest groups adjust their contributions 
to any change in policy. Being unable to affect their 
shares of the uninformed vote, the candidates com- 
pete for the informed vote, and the centripetal incen- 
tives lead them to the median. Contributors thus lose 
their power in elections in which the competition is 
on collective policies. 

These results are more general than the linear 
specification of benefits in equation 26. If v,(p,) de- 
notes the value of the benefits to the interest group 
aligned with candidate i when policy p; is pursued in 
the legislature, a sufficient condition for both candi- 
dates to locate at the median is that the term 


V2(P2) — v2(p1) 
vi(pı) — vpz) 


be constant in the policies. Whenever the candidates 
locate at the median, the contributions are zero for 
each candidate. 

The results for particularistic and collective policies 
suggest that contributions are generated less by col- 
lective policies than by particularistic policies. If col- 
lective policies do generate contributions from inter- 
est groups, it calls into question one of two 
assumptions: (1) that the interest groups optimize, 
rather than bargain with candidates, or (2) either that 
the contributions do not depend on the difference 
between the collective policy positions as in the ex- 
pression in equation 32 or the probability of winning 
have forms different from those considered here. 


(32) 


DISCUSSION 


Most candidates devote considerable effort to raising 
campaign contributions and recognize that the policy 
positions that they take affect the amount of those 
contributions. Those policies also affect the voting of 
the informed portion of the electorate. Candidates 
thus must take into account the effect of their policy 
positions both directly, on the voting of informed 
voters, and indirectly, through the effect of campaign 
expenditures on uninformed voters. The two types of 
policy dimensions considered here are particularistic 
policies, which provide benefits to certain interest 
groups while imposing widely distributed costs on 
those who cannot be expected to take political action, 
and collective policies, which yield costs and benefits 
for all interest groups. These policies are distin- 
guished by two characteristics. First, particularistic 
policies are provided only in exchange for contribu- 
tions, whereas collective policies are provided by the 
winning candidate regardless of whether a contribu- 
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tion is made. Second, for particularistic policies, 
contributions to a candidate depend only on his or 
her position, whereas for collective policies, contribu- 
tions depend on the positions of both candidates. 

The model of electoral competition yields a number 
of testable hypotheses. Any test should, however, be 
specific as to the nature of the policies with which 
candidates compete. In the case of particularistic 
policies, the equilibrium policy positions of candi- 
dates depend on the proportion of uninformed vot- 
ers. If that proportion is low, the dominant electoral 
incentives are provided by the informed vote. These 
are the same incentives as those underlying the 
median voter theorem; hence, both candidates 
choose positions at the median of the ideal points of 
the informed voters. This results because when there 
are relatively few uninformed voters to influence 
through campaign expenditures, the productivity of 
those expenditures is low, and candidates compete 
for the informed vote by moving toward the median, 
rather than catering to interest groups to raise cam- 
paign contributions. If the proportion of uninformed 
voters is high, however, candidates cater to interest 
groups and use the campaign contributions received 
to compete for the uninformed vote. The incentives 
to compete for the uninformed vote can lead candi- 
dates to separate their positions. For intermediate 
proportions of the uninformed vote, candidate posi- 
tions are strictly farther from the median, the higher 
the proportion of the uninformed vote. Polarization 
can thus result from the conjunction of uninformed 
voters and interest groups’ contributions. 

The equilibrium policies. and the election outcome 
also depend on the value of the particularistic policies 
to the interest groups aligned with each candidate. If 
one candidate is aligned with higher-demand interest 
groups, that candidate has an advantage in raising 
coniributions and can afford to choose a policy posi- 
tion closer to the median. The candidate aligned with 
the higher-demand interest groups thus caters less to 
interest groups, competes harder for the informed 
vote by moving closer to the median, and in equilib- 
rium has the higher probability of winning. The 
candidate aligned with higher-demand interest 
groups is thus more independent of interest groups 
in the sense that his or her policy is more centrist. If 
informed voters cast contributions, in addition to 
votes, the incentives underlying the median voter 
theorem are strengthened. 

Public financing of elections increases the probabil- 
ity of winning of the candidate who is the underdog, 
that is, who has the lower probability of winning. The 
equilibrium locations of the candidates are closer to 
the median as the amount of public financing in- 
creases. Public financing thus results in closer elec- 
tions and less catering to interest groups, but total 
campaign expenditures are higher than when there is 
no public financing. 

Most congressional elections involve an incum- 
bent, and incumbents may have an advantage with 
respect to name recognition, reputation, or party 
identification. Such advantages presumably pertain 
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to uninformed voters, so the incumbency advantage 
is modeled in terms of the effectiveness of the incum- 
bent’s campaign expenditures in attracting the unin- 
formed vote. In equilibrium, the probability of the 
incumbent winning is a strictly increasing function of 
the incumbency advantage, and the particularistic 
policy position of the incumbent is closer to the 
median, the greater the incumbency advantage. Be- 
cause of that advantage, the incumbent has a lower 
demand for campaign contributions and competes 
harder for the informed vote by choosing a position 
closer to the median. The incumbent is thus more 
independent of interest groups than is the challenger. 
Total campaign expenditures are decreasing in the 
incumbency advantage, so expenditures are higher, 
the closer the election. 

Collective policy positions affect all interest groups 
regardless of whether they contribute. With collective 
policies, there is no incentive to contribute unless the 
contributions are believed to affect the probability of 
winning. If the probability of winning depends on 
the contribution of an individual interest group and if 
interest groups maximize the net benefits from their 
contributions, then in a symmetric election both 
candidates locate at the median and contributions are 
zero. This result depends on the relation between the 
benefits to interest groups and candidate positions, 
but it suggests that campaign contributions may be 
raised more by particularistic policies than by collec- 
tive policies. 

The empirical literature on campaign contributions 
and policies presents a variety of conflicting results, 
and the model considered here provides an explana- 
tion of some of those disparate results. In particular, 
the model indicates the importance of distinguishing 
between particularistic and collective policies. For 
particularistic policies, the model yields the predic- 
tion from equation 9 that the probability of winning is 
equal to that candidate’s fraction of the total cam- 
paign contributions. Snyder (1990a and b) tests this 
proposition for contributions by investor political 
action committees, and the data for open-seat elec- 
tions in the House and for Senate elections support 
that prediction. The model also predicts that the same 
relation holds for elections with an incumbency ad- 
vantage and with public financing. 

The model also provides predictions about the 
relation between campaign contributions and poli- 
cies. Those policies presumably are reflected ex post 
in the winner's legislative voting, so an endogenous 
relation between campaign contributions and legisla- 
tive voting is predicted. That relation, however, de- 
pends importantly on the type of policy. Chappell 
(1982) studied policies for which the proportion of 
uninformed voters should be high and found weak 
evidence of a relation between contributions and 
congressional voting.” The model presented here 
predicts that the relation should depend on the 
proportion of uninformed voters, as well as whether 
the winning candidate had an interest group advan- 
tage or an incumbency advantage. A high percentage 
of winners are incumbents, and the model predicts 
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that with a strong incumbency advantage the posi- 
tion of the winner could be close to the median, 
which may provide an explanation for Chappell’s 
findings. 

Wright (1990) studied two collective policy issues 
and found no relation between contributions and 
congressional voting. The model predicts that candi- 
date policies should be at the median and that no 
contributions should be raised from these policies. 
Wright's findings are consistent with the first predic- 
tion of the model but not with the second. It is, of 
course, possible that the contributions are made to 
obtain access for lobbying directed toward particular- 
istic policies. In that case, the model predicts that 
contributions would be generated. 

Wilhite and Theilmann (1987) studied congres- 
sional voting on labor issues and found a positive 
relation between labor political action committee con- 
tributions and congressional voting. If the labor is- 
sues are collective, the model indicates that a test 
should include business contributions as well. The 
relation between labor political action contributions 
and congressional voting may reflect the alignment of 
labor interest groups with a set of candidates on the 
same side of issues as labor. 

The theory presented here warrants at least five 
types of extension. One is to consider a sequence of 
elections in which candidates can build seniority and 
incumbency advantage and incumbents can generate 
campaign contributions through current, as well as 
anticipated, actions. Second, a theory of electoral 
competition involving campaign contributions 
should be extended to include lobbying of current 
officeholders. Third, electoral competition on policy 
dimensions should include more than one category of 
policy and should be multidimensional. Fourth, the 
effect of campaign expenditures on the voting of the 
uninformed electorate should be represented not by a 
reduced form but rather by a micro theory of voter 
information and behavior. Fifth, to the extent that 
campaign contributions are informative, the propor- 
tion of informed voters should depend on the cam- 
paign expenditures of the two candidates. 


Notes 


This research has been supported by National Science 
Foundation Grants No. SES-8808211 and SES-9109707. Jona- 
thon Bendor, Keith Krehbiel, Susanne Lohmann, Rebecca 
Morton, and Raymond Riezman provided very helpful com- 
ments. 

1. Wright (1990) studied the relationship between cam- 
paign contributions, subsequent lobbying, and legislative 
voting and found that the effect of contributions is through 
lobbying, which suggests that access is facilitated by contri- 
butions. Wilhite and Theilmann (1987) find that contributions 
by labor political action committees affect congressional vot- 
ing on labor issues. 

2. Equilibrium models of electoral competition based on 
the constituency service activities are from Baron 1989a and b. 

3. This representation is developed from Lowi 1964 and 
Wilson 1980. 
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4. See Baron 1993, 125-30. Some interest groups eventu- 
ally did form on this issue. 

5. Denzau and Munger’s (1986) model does not include an 
electoral challenger. They consider an electorate that is ration- 
ally ignorant and an electorate that is fully informed, but in 
contrast to the model here, their focus is on the allocation of 
a legislator’s effort between interest groups and the electorate. 

6. Londregan and Romer (1993) consider a model of 
electoral competition in which parties compete both on a 
collective policy dimension and on constituent services. The 
collective policy position is known, but voters receive only a 
noisy signal about the ability of the candidates to provide 
services. They find that the more voters value the services, the 
more separated are the candidates’ policies on the collective 
dimension. In an election in which one candidate is an 
incumbent, the incumbency advantage is greater, the stron- 
ger voters’ preferences for services are. 

7. A coauthor and I study a model in which interest 
groups can switch between the candidates based on which 
candidate makes the more attractive offer of constituent 
services (Baron and Mo 1993). 

8. If a policy imposes significant costs on interest groups 
on the other side, the policy is said to be collective. 

9. Although the policy sets of the candidates may result 
from party identifications, parties are not actors in the model. 

10. Banks (1990) provides a theory in which candidate 
positions are signals of future legislative actions. Chappell 
(1982) studied issues affecting only a single interest group and 
found only a weak relationship between contributions and 
subsequent legislative voting. The role of reelection interests 
in generating credible commitments is considered in Austen- 
Smith and Banks 1989 and Baron 1989b. 

11. A voter does not choose an interest group, but instead, 
interest groups are formed from among voters who have 
similar characteristics such as occupation. 

12. Thatis, G has the form 


1 
G(|8) = (6 — p)k + z’ 


where 








13. EC, = C, = 0, this term is defined to be 1/2. 

14. Another interpretation of the specification in equation 3 
comes from models of probabilistic voting. If t (which de- 
pends on both positions and campaign expenditures) denotes 
the probability that a randomly selected voter will vote for 
candidate 1, then the probability T of candidate 1 winning is 
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where N is the number of voters. For large N, maximizing the 
expected number of votes is equivalent to maximizing the 
probability of winning (Hinich 1977). Austen-Smith (1987) 
then assumes that the probability of winning can be approx- 
imated by the expected number of votes divided by N, which 
corresponds to W4. i 

15. See Snyder 1990a. 

16. The contributions function C, in equation 5 is specified 
as strictly decreasing in p,, but since interest group prefer- 
ences can be expected to be distributed across the policy 
space, there is no natural reason for this response function to 
be monotonic. If contributions reach a maximum at an interior 
point, p,, of [0, 1/2], the candidate would never choose a 
position farther from the median than that position. Conse- 
quently, the results indicating that the candidates separate 
their positions can be interpreted as meaning that candidate 1 
never chooses a position to the left of max {0, #,}. To simplify 
the notation, p, will be assumed to be 0, and the correspond- 
ing Pz will be assumed to be 1. 
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17. The specifications in equations 5 and 6 are based on the 
perspective that an interest group takes the probability of 
winning as independent of its contribution and that the 
candidate and the interest group bargain over the amount of 
the contribution. An alternative formulation is that an interest 
group believes that its contribution affects the probability of 
winning and thus chooses its contribution optimally based on 
its effect on that probability. This formulation is considered in 
Baron 1992, and the resulting equilibrium is shown to be 
qualitatively the same as the equilibrium based on equations 
5 and 6. For a symmetric election, the equilibrium policies and 
contributions are identical in the two formulations. 

18. Note that the beliefs w are not a direct function of 
policies. Beliefs adjust to policies only in accord with the 
contributions those policies generate. 

19. The valuations z; may be related to a, but I shall discuss 
the partial effects holding constant the other parameters. 

20. For the asymmetric case, the responses to changes in 
the valuation parameters, for an interior equilibrium, are 


dpi n 2k 
a tizo- a 
dp, 
de, ~' * @= Waa)” 
dpt dp} 2k 

(21 ~ 22). 
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If z1 > Zz, so that the interest groups aligned with candidate 1 
have a higher valuation than the interest groups aligned with 
candidate 2, an increase in z, moves both policies toward the 
median. This results because candidate 1 finds it easier to 
raise campaign contributions and thus can choose a policy 
that attracts more of the informed voters. Candidate 2 re- 
sponds to candidate 1’s move by also moving closer to the 
median. If z, > z,, an increase in z, causes both candidates to 
choose policies closer to the median. If z, > z}, however, an 
increase in z, causes candidate 1 to move away from the 
median. Depending on the values of k and a, candidate 2 may 
choose a policy closer to or farther from the median as z, 
increases. For k high, candidate 2 may move away from the 
median. 
21. For the asymmetric case, as a function of 2, 


dCi k 


T = X-pa a (2 + (z1 — z2)(2 — a@)) 
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22. Public financing is not included here. 

23. Campaign contribution reporting requirements provide 
such information but only with a lag. 

24. For particularistic policies, the contributions were rep- 
resented as w(z; — pı), and here, benefits are wn(z, — pı). If 
yn = 2 and interest groups and candidates bargain to a 50-50 
division of the benefits, then C, in equation 5 is half the 
benefits. 

25. Austen-Smith (1987) considers electoral competition in 
collective policy positions and allows interest groups to con- 
tribute to both candidates. He shows that an interest group 
will never contribute to both. Empirical evidence indicates 
that most political action committees contribute to only one 
candidate. 

26. Analogous to the specification just made, the term 
BC,/(BC, + C) is specified as B/(B + 1) when G = G = 0. 

27. The policies considered by Chappell (1982) include a 
mixture of particularistic and collective policies. Those poli- 
cies are mortgage disclosure requirements, milk price sup- 
ports, truck weight limits, tax rebates for oil companies, 
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funding for the B-1 bomber, auto emissions controls, and 
maritime cargo preference. 
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THE NATURE OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE JURISDICTIONS 


DAVID C. KING Harard University 


urisdictions are the defining characteristics of committee systems, and they are central in any 

discussions about the U.S. Congress; yet we know little about them. Where do committee property 

rights come from? Are they rigid? Are they flexible? I introduce a distinction between statutory 

jurisdictions (which are written in the House and Senate Rules) and common law jurisdictions 
(which emerge through bill referral precedents). Turf is gained through common law advances, not 
through formal rules changes (like the “reforms” passed by the House in 1946, 1974, and 1980). 
Jurisdictional change is ongoing and incremental. The analysis draws on an examination of hearings 
held by the House Commerce Committee from 1947 through 1990. 


are the defining characteristics of committee sys- 

tems, and they are central in any discussions 

about Congress. Unfortunately, we know little 
about them. That is, we know that members seek 
seats on committees based largely on turf (Shepsle 
1978), and we know that who has jurisdiction over an 
issue can have a tremendous impact on what policies, 
if any, eventually emerge (Jones, Baumgartner, and 
Talbert 1993; Tiefer 1989). But how did we end up 
with the committee system we now have? Where do 
jurisdictions come from in the first place? How do 
they change? These are critical questions. 

If jurisdictions rarely change, then legislatures are 
not good at adapting when new issues like child care, 
sex discrimination, and industrial competitiveness 
emerge. If turf is carved out so that lawmakers can 
institutionalize logrolls and make it easier to distrib- 
ute benefits back home (Weingast and Marshall 
1988), then many of us might want to undermine 
those property rights in the name of the public 
interest. However, if property rights are granted to 
committees as rewards for specializing in complicated 
policy areas (Krehbiel 1991), then there might be 
good reasons for reinforcing the ways jurisdictions 
are arranged. 

Where do jurisdictions come from? Are they rigid? 
Are they flexible? These questions are rarely asked, 
because jurisdictions have been fundamentally mis- 


E turf,” or “policy property rights”) 


conceived by many political scientists. Jurisdictions. 


are not rigid institutional facts that rarely change. 
Rather, they are turbulent battle grounds on which 
policy entrepreneurs seek to expand their influence. 
What Washington insiders call “the jurisdiction 
game” is widely played on Capitol Hill, and that 
game has much to teach us about the dynamics of 
legislative institutions. 

I shall describe the nature of committee jurisdic- 
tions, with an emphasis on understanding the role 
of periodic jurisdictional reforms (like those in 1946 
and 1974). As such, the foundation is laid for a theory 
of jurisdictional change discussed in more detail 
elsewhere (King 1992). Most of my examples will 
draw on the House of Representatives, though the 
basic nature of committee jurisdictions is the same in 


the Senate and is similar in a majority of the state 
legislatures. 

First, I introduce a critical distinction between 
common law jurisdictions, which emerge out of bill 
referral precedents, and statutory jurisdictions, 
which are written down in the House and Senate 
rules. I then examine the House Commerce Commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction for the emergence of common law 
issues. Finally, I show that jurisdictional “reforms” 
amount to little more than the codifications of com- 
mon law jurisdictions. So if we want to understand 
how jurisdictions (and legislatures more generally) 
change, we should focus less on reforms and more on 
incremental day-to-day adaptations in unwritten (but 
often binding) rules. 


THE SOURCES OF JURISDICTIONAL 
LEGITIMACY 


Turf is hotly contested in Congress, and for good 
reason. One committee staff director described it this 
way: © Jurisdiction boils down to whether you'll have 
a seat at the table when important decisions are being 
made. If you’re not at the table, you’re a nobody.” 


Statutory Jurisdictions 


There are two ways to get a seat at the table. One is 
to be on a committee that has turf hard-coded into the 
House or Senate rules, which I shall call “statutory 
jurisdiction,” because turf is voted on by a majority of 
the House and Senate when adopting written rules. 
In practice, the rules of a preceding Congress are 
used by subsequent sessions with minor and infre- 
quent changes. 

Most committees have 10 to 15 specific issues listed 
under their jurisdiction in the rules. For example, 
child labor is under the control of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee because it is included 
among the 14 issues granted the committee in House 
Rule X, clause 1. Political scientists almost exclusively 
studied statutory jurisdictions and concluded that 
jurisdictions rarely change merely because the writ- 
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ten rules rarely change (Maass 1983; Collie and Coo- 
per 1989; Smith and Deering 1990). Statutory juris- 
dictions are easy to find, footnote, and quantify, but 
the written rules are just one source of jurisdictional 
legitimacy. 


Common Law Jurisdictions 


The second way to get a “seat at the table when 
important decisions are being made” is to be on a 
committee that has been granted common law juris- 
diction. When jurisdictionally ambiguous bills are in- 
troduced, they still have to be referred to one com- 
mittee (or sometimes several committees) within 24 
hours. As will be explained, the House and Senate 
parliamentarians—unelected but powerful clerks— 
refer bills and resolve jurisdictional ambiguities. 
These referrals establish binding precedents for all 
future bills on the same subjects, thereby resolving 
jurisdictional ambiguities. For example, in addition to 
child labor laws, House Education and Labor (as 
opposed to the Judiciary Committee) has long 
claimed a set of juvenile delinquency bills, but that 
property right is not actually written down in the 
rules (Congressional Record 1959, 1027). 

“The law should be stable,” wrote Justice Holmes, 
“but never stand still.” So, too, for jurisdictions. The 
comparison between statutory and common law ju- 
risdictions parallels the distinction lawyers and 
judges make between statutory and case law. Edward 
Levi writes that “the basic pattern of legal reasoning 
is reasoning by example” (1949, 1), and this also 
applies to committee property rights. 

With few exceptions (Davidson and Oleszek 1994; 
Jones, Baumgartner, and Talbert 1993; Oleszek 1989), 
political scientists have acted as if the written rules 
are the sole source of jurisdictions. Smith and Deer- 
ing (1990) count the number of statutory issues in a 
committee’s jurisdiction to estimate fragmentation. 
Sullivan (1984) does something similar when distin- 
guishing between “general” and “functional” com- 
mittees. Such measures completely miss issues that 
committees gain through the strategic introduction of 
bills and the establishment of referral precedents. 
And while the written rules in the House and Senate 
rarely change, some observers wrongly believe that 
jurisdictions also rarely change. “Stories of jurisdic- 
tional infighting are legion,” write Collie and Cooper 
“and turf protection is so pronounced as to have 
frustrated all but the most minor changes in commit- 
tee jurisdictions since 1945” (1989, 253). 

I shall demonstrate that the received wisdom, 
reflected in the quote from Collie and Cooper, is 
simply not true. Stories of jurisdictional infighting are 
legion, and so are jurisdictional advances made 
through the strategic use of bill referral precedents. 
Consumer protection, national energy strategy, in- 
surance regulation, and “fair” trade are just a few 
not-so-minor issues that have been claimed by com- 
mittees since 1945. And for every committee that 
wins jurisdiction, there are many more that do not. 
Some committees now employ staffers called “border 
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cops,” whose jobs involve protecting turf and looking 
out for new areas to conquer. 

Precedent-setting referral decisions are made by 
the House and Senate parliamentarians routinely (in 
several senses of the word). They use a predictable 
and nonpartisan set of decision rules for handing out 
turf (King 1992), and players in the jurisdiction game 
have come to count on these decision rules when 
drafting legislation (Tiefer 1989; Zorack 1990). The 
resolution of jurisdictional ambiguities is also com- 
monplace. From 1935 through 1963, an average of 18 
new common law expansions were recorded every 
year in Cannon’s Procedure, and that underestimates 
the true number, because many were only recorded 
in the Congressional Record (Cannon 1963). 

Interview evidence consistently points to changing 
jurisdictions. When one of the House parliamentari- 
ans learned that some observers think of turf as what 
is written down in the rules, implying that jurisdic- 
tions are largely static, he replied 


PARLIAMENTARIAN: I can see why, from a political 
scientist’s standpoint, there would be some confu- 
sion. But we simply have to use past referral 
decisions to guide what we do. You just never 
know what new things are going to come up. 


INTERVIEWER: Then through referral precedents, ju- 
risdictions can change. Do you think they have 
changed much in your time here? 


PARLIAMENTARIAN: Oh heavens yes, they're much 
different than when I came to Congress. Yes there 
are chanzes. There are always changes. Look at the 
battle over OCS [outercontinental shelf]. Look at 
the jurisdiction over national parks and the Interior 
Committee. Look at what constitutes a fee and 
what is a tax. There are too many like these to 
name. (Interview by author, 14 June 1991) 


The strategic value of playing the jurisdiction game 
is well known to members of Congress. Because they 
have considerable say over their own agendas, com- 
mittee and subcommittee chairs are more likely than 
junior members to lead jurisdictional forays. Former 
representative James Florio (D-NJ) was a subcommit- 
tee chair in the mid 1980s, and the following state- 
ment by him is typical of many I encountered during 
not-for-attribution interviews: “We're expanding our 
jurisdiction. We've got authority over the FTC [Fed- 
eral Trade Commission], and that gets you to anti- 
trust and regulation. We’ve begun to deal with some 
trade issues. There was a headline the other day, 
“Florio on Trade.” The legislative credentials and the 
jurisdiction give you a forum on almost everything. 
From the forum you affect public opinion and from 
that you get clout” (quoted in Loomis 1988, 168). 

Any current list of House committees gaining com- 
mon law turf is topped by Energy and Commerce, 
chaired by John Dingell (D-MI), followed perhaps by 
Ways and Means under Dan Rostenkowski (D-IL); 
Natural Resources since 1991, when George Miller 
(D-CA) took over as chair; and Science, Space, and 
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Technology since 1990, when George Brown (D-CA) 
became chair. The list of jurisdictionally expansive 
committees may change from time to time, but the 
basic underlying strategies for gaining common law 
turf have been used since the institutionalization of 
the parliamentarian’s office following the 1910 revolt 
against Speaker Cannon (King 1992). 

Common law jurisdictions advance into the “grey 
areas” between committees when bills on jurisdic- 
tionally ambiguous issues are referred by the parlia- 
mentarians. Is there any value to political scientists in 
distinguishing between common law and statutory 
jurisdictions? Yes, for three reasons. First, it is a 
distinction that players in the jurisdiction game make 
implicitly. Some also distinguish between “‘literal’” 
and “unwritten” jurisdictions. Others talk about 
“formal” and “informal” turf. But in any event, 
common law jurisdictions are just as binding as what 
is written in the rules. Second, if it can be shown that 
jurisdictions change through bill referral precedents, 
then we may gain insight into how legislatures 
change more generally. Most observers have focused 
on specific reform periods in which the written rules 
changed (Rieselbach 1986), but if institutional change 
is ongoing and reforms simply codify common law 
changes, then we should pay more attention to how 
institutions are changing day to day. Third, if insti- 
tutional change happens through common law adap- 
tations, understanding that process will help us bet- 
ter evaluate the competing claims of distributive 
politics theorists (Weingast and Marshall 1988) and 
organization and informational efficiency theorists 
(Krehbiel 1991; Polsby 1968). 


THE PARLIAMENTARIANS 


House and Senate parliamentarians are central to the 
jurisdiction game, but these institutional guardians 
have been long overlooked by scholars, perhaps 
because they guard their anonymity carefully. Jour- 
nalists on Capitol Hill know the parliamentarians as 
important players who are reluctant to be inter- 
viewed and do not like to be photographed. In the 
House, the parliamentarians update the books of 
precedents, assist the Rules Committee on technical 
issues related to floor management, advise members 
of both parties on parliamentary procedure, and refer 
all bills to committees (no matter how jurisdictionally 
ambiguous those bills may be). As congressional 
employees, the parliamentarians are unelected either 
by voters or by members of Congress (Siff and Weil 
1975). 

According to the House rules, the Speaker is 
charged with referring bills to committees, but in 
practice the Speaker has rarely been involved in these 
decisions since the revolt against Speaker Cannon in 
1910. It is well understood by members, their staffs, 
and Washington lobbyists that the parliamentarians 
are the central figures in bill referrals (Tiefer 1989). 

There are five parliamentarians in the House, four 
of whom work under the head parliamentarian, who 
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serves, ostensibly, “at the pleasure of the Speaker.” 
But the parliamentarians are surprisingly indepen- 
dent of the Speaker (King 1992; Tiefer 1989; Zorack 
1990), and they pride themselves on making nonpar- 
tisan decisions. It is also common for members of the 
minority party to praise the parliamentarians as non- 
partisan, which one would not expect if they were 
simply doing the Speaker’s handiwork. Trained as 
lawyers, the parliamentarians are expected to serve 
Congress for most of their professional lives (Lewis 
Deschler was head House parliamentarian from 1928 
to 1974, serving under nine Speakers), and they think 
of themselves as institutional guardians. 

When deciding where to send a jurisdictionally 
ambiguous bill (thereby granting common law turf to 
the committee that gets the bill), the parliamentarians 
use a decision rule called “the weight of the bill,” 
which is similar to the legal construct “the weight of 
the evidence.” This decision rule is self-consciously 
used so that the expertise of members in a “close-by” 
jurisdiction can be tapped. In this way, the parlia- 
mentarians help reinforce the kind of informationally 
efficient committee system that Krehbiel (1991) envi- 
sions. But like judges, the parliamentarians can only 
adjudicate jurisdictional disputes after a case is 
brought to them in a bill referral, and the entrepre- 
neurial activity among members that drives the 
search for “hot” jurisdictionally ambiguous issues is 
best understood in a distributive framework (Wein- 
gast and Marshall 1988). 

With respect to one jurisdictionally ambiguous 
issue—magnetically levitated trains—this dynamic 
has been tested empirically (King 1992). Institutional 
change involves both distributional incentives at the 
individual level (Weingast and Marshall 1988) and an 
institutional response, through the parliamentarians, 
that promotes an informationally efficient committee 
system (Krehbiel 1991). 

Almost all jurisdictional change happens in “new”. 
areas or in old areas that are being recast in the light 
of new events (Jones, Baumgartner and Talbert 1993). 
Most border wars are not fought along well trenched 
lines with one committee trying to take away another 
committee’s turf. A few recent works have focused 
on attempted takeaways (LaRue and Rothenberg 
1992; Shipan 1992, 1993; Krehbiel and Lavin 1993), 
but House and Senate rules are strongly protective of 
established property rights.’ Rather, the real action is 
over unclaimed territory, over the resolution of juris- 
dictional ambiguities. When the parliamentarians ad- 
judicate jurisdictional ambiguities by referring a bill 
to one committee (and sometimes several commit- 
tees), their decisions are binding. As one former staff 
director put it, “If you lose with the parliamentarians, 
you've lost forever.” 


Multiple Referrals 


Since 1975 in the House (and informally, many years 
earlier in the Senate), it has been possible for one bill 
to be referred to more than one committee (Davidson 
and Oleszek 1992; Young and Cooper 1993). In recent 
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years, 15-20% of all House bills have been multiply 
referred, though the actual percentage of all public 
laws that were first multiply referred is somewhat 
less.” There are, in practice, two types of multiple 
referrals: joint and sequential.* Joint referrals, in 
which one bill is sent to more than one committee at 
the same time, is the most common, comprising more 
than 94% of all multiple referrals in the Ninty-Ninth 
Congress, 1986-86 (Davidson, Olsezek and Kephart 
1988). With sequential referrals, additional commit- 
tees may get a chance at a bill only after (and only if) 
it is reported out of a lead committee. 

At first, it might appear that multiple referrals 
could lead to jurisdictional free-for-alls, with identical 
bills going to multiple committees. Collie and Cooper 
(1989) argue that through multiple referrals, commit- 
tees have sacrificed autonomy over their own issues 
for jurisdiction over issues in other committees. In 
practice, committees have most assuredly not surren- 
dered autonomy. Though not specified in the written 
rules, the practice under joint referrals is that com- 
mittees are limited to working only on issues within 
their established domain (Young and Cooper 1993). 
To do anything else welcomes challenges at the Rules 
Committee and on the floor, something most com- 
mittees are eager to avoid. Jointly referred bills rein- 
force, rather than tear down, jurisdictional walls 
(King 1992). Committees under multiple referrals 
may share a bill, but they do not share jurisdictions. 
In fact, much of the jurisdiction game is geared to 
avoiding sharing turf at all. 

I turn now to an examination of the House Com- 
merce Committee’s jurisdiction. On Capitol Hill, 
Commerce is considered the most jurisdictionally 
expansive House committee. We look at this commit- 
tee to give the null hypothesis (the hypothesis that 
jurisdictions are static) its toughest test. If we fail to 
find common law adaptations here, we should not 
expect to find them anywhere. The strategies that 
committee entrepreneurs employ when going after 
new issues and appealing to the parliamentarians are 
the same regardless of the committee. 


JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Originally named the Committee on Commerce and 
Manufacturers and dating from 1795, Commerce is 
one of the House’s oldest committees. Its broad 
mandate was to “take into consideration all such 
petitions and matters of things touching the com- 
merce and manufacturers of the United States” (U.S. 
House 1795, 376). The committee’s jurisdiction was 
split in two in 1819, creating the Committee on 
Manufacturers (which was eliminated in 1911) and 
the Committee on Commerce. Commerce was re- 
named Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1892 and 
became Energy and Commerce in 1981. 
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Statutory Jurisdiction of House Commerce 


House Commerce’s statutory jurisdiction is reported 
in Figure 1. The issues are listed in the order in which 
they appeared in the Rules. Much of the committee’s 
statutory jurisdiction dates to the 1946 Legislative 
Reorganization Act (LRA). Beyond “interstate and 
foreign commerce generally,” the committee was 
given property rights over civil aeronautics, commu- 
nications, securities and exchanges, and public health, 
among other things. Some apparent gains and losses 
happened in 1974 and 1980, based on the 1974 Hansen- 
Bolling reforms (HR 988, 93d Congress) and the 1980 
energy reforms (HR 549, 96th Congress). 

Commerce's jurisdiction is exceptionally broad, 
partly because the committee’s fortunes have been 
tied to the Constitution’s commerce clause, which 
has been a base from which federal powers have 
expanded since the Great Depression. 

In order to assess the relative importance and size 
of statutory as opposed to common law jurisdictions, 
we need a way to measure both. How should one go 
about it? The Smith and Deering (1990) approach, in 
which the number of issues listed in the rules plays 
an important part, fails to capture common law 
jurisdictions. A second approach might exploit com- 
mittee calendars, but indexing schemes vary widely 
from committee to committee and from year to year. 
A third method—counting the number of entries in 
the books of precedents—is better. But Cannon's 
Procedure has not been published since 1963, and 
even if it were published regularly, not all referral 
precedents are recorded in such lists.“ 

I employ a method based on committee hearings.” 
The Congressional Information Service maintains a 
computerized listing of all published hearings. For 
Commerce Committee records, I extracted the num- 
ber of days the committee held hearings, the number 
of pages of hearing documents printed, and the 
number of bills associated with each hearing. After 
reading one-to-two-page descriptions, each subject 
raised in a hearing was coded. From 1947 through 
1990, 2,534 hearings were examined, and 221 distinct 
topics were identified. This allows me to construct a 
time series of the rise and fall of issues in the 
Commerce Committee. 

Beyond identifying issues, each topic was catego- 
rized as either based on the committee’s statutory 
jurisdiction or based on bill referral precedents. Here 
it was important to be conservative and to err on the 
side of overestimating the percentage of the commit- 
tee’s activities based on the House rules. For exam- 
ple, for 1947, the following hearing topics were all 
identified as justifiable based on the committee’s 
statutory jurisdiction (in parentheses): agreements 
between carriers (interstate trucking), Alaska airports 
(civil aeronautics), amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act (interstate pipelines), and iodized salt (public 
health). But also in 1947, the committee authorized 
the creation of the National Science Foundation, 
which may have its merits but is not even remotely 
mentioned in the 1947 House Rules Manual. The 
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FIGURE 1 


Statutory Jurisdiction of the House Commerce Committee 
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National Science Foundation was coded as part of the 
committee’s common law jurisdiction. 

Figure 2 shows the percentage of the Commerce 
Committee’s hearing activity on issues in the commit- 
tee’s statutory jurisdiction.° Oversight hearings in 
which no bills were referred are excluded from the 
data set because it is the referrals, not simply the 
hearings, that establish binding precedents. The data 
span the period between the 1946 and 1974 reform 
acts.” Hearing activity is measured by the percentage 
of the printed pages in hearings that were devoted to 
each topic. 

Several things stand out in Figure 2. First, imme- 
diately after the 1946 LRA, more than 90% of the 
committee’s hearing activity was on issues in the 
committee's statutory jurisdiction. The rules of this 
period were remarkably accurate descriptions of what 
the committee was actually doing. For the most part, 
George Galloway (1946) and the other reformers 
apparently accomplished what they set out to do, but 
in the decades that followed, their jurisdictional spec- 
ifications slowly collapsed in the face of new issues 
and gradual adjustments. Second, by 1974, the year 
before new jurisdictional wordings were incorpo- 
rated into the rules, more than a third of the Com- 
merce Committee's activities were on issues not in 
the statutory jurisdiction of the committee. If we 
extended the time line, we would see that merely a 
third of the committee's activities in 1990 were 
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granted to them in the rules in 1947. The remaining 
two-thirds of the committee's hearings have been on 
issues that were either given the committee through 
the 1974 and 1980 rules changes or taken by the 
committee through bill referral precedents. Further, 
the committee’s common law jurisdiction more than 
tripled from 1946 to 1974 as the committee’s turf 
expanded to include (among other things) certain 
patent infringements, daylight savings time, automo- 
bile insurance, and solid waste disposal. 


Common Law Jurisdiction of House Commerce 


Common law jurisdictions grow when an argument 
can be made that a new issue is closely related to 
something that a committee is already doing. One 
referral precedent is used to justify making another 
referral precedent, and so on. As a result, the nature 
of committee jurisdictions is that their expansion is 
dependent on the path that previous bill referrals 
have taken. Like the view of evolution in Stephen Jay 
Gould’s (1989) Wonderful Life, committee jurisdictions 
would emerge differently if we reran the clock of 
history (see also Arthur 1988; David 1975; Dopfer 
1991). Just one changed bill referral a generation ago 
could have made for a dramatically different constel- 
lation of jurisdictions today. 

The path-dependent nature of jurisdictional 
change is evident in the Commerce Committee’s 
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Commerce Committee Activity in its Statutory Jurisdiction (1947—1974) 
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acquisition of health policy issues in the 1800s. Begin- 
ning with the “protection of American international 
and domestic trade markets and shipping rights,” the 
committee was referred bills relating to navigation 
safety, which soon came to include quarantine pro- 
visions at seaports. Through the Commerce Commit- 
tee in 1798, Congress created the Marine Hospital 
Service to oversee quarantines of immigrants at entry 
ports (United States, Public Health Service, 1976). 

A second part of the path leading to the health turf 
grew from the dangers of steamboat travel. Begin- 
ning in the 1830s and continuing through the end of 
the century, steam-powered merchant: ships ran a 
booming business. Boiler explosions were common, 
especially during the 1850s. From 1848 through 1852, 
1,155 lives were lost in boiler explosions on the 
western rivers alone (Hunter 1949). The Marine Hos- 
pital Service located hospitals along heavily traveled 
rivers where boiler explosions and other maritime 
disasters were likely. When yellow fever and cholera 
epidemics hit later in the century, the Marine Hospi- 
tal Service, soon renamed the U.S. Public Health 
Service, was the only federal health organization 
capable of helping out.® By the close of the nineteenth 
century, the Commerce Committee ‘had. gained 
“broad jurisdiction over bills relating to the subject of 
health generally” (Hinds 1907, 4:743). None of this 
was put into the committee’s statutory jurisdiction 
until 1946. It. was clever to link quarantine bills and 
navigation safety to exploding boilers iand marine 
hospitals, but the strategy of drawing analogies be- 
tween issues that a committee wants and i issues that 
it already controls is typical. 

‘From 1947 through 1990, the Commerce Commit- 
tee was referred bills on 133 issues that expanded the 
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committee’s jurisdiction. That is an average of three 
precedent-setting bill referrals every year. Often, 
those expansions: were minor. Commerce used: its 
jurisdiction over travel and tourism in 1983 to solidify 
its claim to a bill related to international sporting 
events (United States, House, Committee on Energy 
and Commerce 1983). But the committee also took 
major steps into new territory. From its jurisdiction 
over interstate and foreign transportation, the com- 
mittee gained jurisdiction over automobile safety in 
1956.” And the committee was then well positioned 
to respond to the regulatory. challenges posed by 
Ralph Nader in the mid-1960s. : 

- Of the 133 issues over which the Commerce Com- 
mittee established a referral precedent from 1947 
through 1990, 110 (82.7%) were issues raised in 
conjunction with a bill over which the committee had 
already established jurisdiction. Again, jurisdictional 
change is path-dependent. 

Figure 2 provided some evidence that the Com- 
merce Committee’s common. law jurisdiction ex- 
panded between the 1946 and 1974 reforms. A closer 
look at the growth of common law turf is provided in 
Figure 3. The figure is based on a content analysis of 
1,485 hearing documents published by the Com- 
merce Committee from 1947 through 1990.'° Only 
hearings on referred bills. (52% of all hearings during 
the period) are reported. . 

From 1947 to 1974, the Commerce Committee’s 
agenda gradually included more and more common 
law issues. Much of the increase was from consumer 
protection problems like the testing of food additives 
(1957), product-labeling laws (1958), seat-belt regula- 
tions (1962), the safety of children’s toys (1969), and 
deceptive advertising (1971). 
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Growth of Commerce Committee’s Common Law Jurisdiction 1947-1990 
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There are two trend lines in Figure 3: the percent- 
age of common law hearing activity and a three-year 
moving average. The moving average indicates grad- 
ual upward change, but there are also wide swings 
from year to year as the committee launched into new 
areas. In 1958, for example, Commerce worked on a 
medical education bill (which could have gone to 
Education and Labor) and on air pollution legislation. 
The next year, its common law activity dropped by 
half as it turned its attention to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and to railroad unemploy- 
ment, both of which are in its statutory jurisdiction. 
Still, an upward trend is unmistakable between 1947 
and 1974. Use of the committee's common law 
agenda peaked at 54.23% in 1971 with extensive 
hearings on air pollution control, solid waste recy- 
cling, cigarette labeling, and automobile safety, none 
of which was yet in the committee's statutory juris- 
diction. 

Between the 1974 and 1980 reforms, the percentage 
of the committee’s hearing activity spent on common 
law issues averaged about 30% with no general trend 
up or down. The common law percentage did not 
drop after the 1974 reforms because Commerce 
launched into energy issues not yet in its statutory 
jurisdiction just as consumer protection issues (codi- 
fied in the rules in 1974) began to die down. During 
the late 1970s, nearly all of the committee’s common 
law activities were on energy-related issues such as 
synthetic liquid fuels, energy conservation, solar en- 
ergy, and a national energy strategy. None of these 
issues was in the jurisdiction of any other committee 
during this period, so the committee staked a claim 
and then worked to protect it. 
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‘The 1980 reforms locked the Commerce Commit- 
tee’s energy jurisdiction into the House rules, and the 
committee’s common law agenda fell from 35% to 
15% in two years. The gradual, incremental process 
of common law expansion began anew: the commit- 
tee has successfully staked claims to jurisdiction over 
the insurance industry, international trade, and some 
securities-related banking activities. l 

The irate of jurisdictional expansion under Chair- 
man John Dingell (D-M) in the 1980s was almost 
identical to the rate of expansion under Oren Harris 
(D-AK),. who chaired the committee from 1957 
through 1965. This might surprise some observers of 
Congress, because John Dingell is a “recognized 
master of territorial expansion” (Congressional Quar- 
terly Almanac .1988, 357), while Oren Harris was 
sometimes dismissed as an unaggressive old south- 
ern Democrat. However, there is much more to the 
jurisdiction game than personalities. Put John Dingell 
in charge of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee and he would still be a policy entrepre- 
neur, but he would not have as many successes as he 
has had on Commerce because the Merchant Ma- 
rine’s’ jurisdiction is not as broad to begin with. 
Entrepreneurs need to be able to make a plausible 
claim that a jurisdictionally ambiguous issue is prox- 
imate. to their committee’s established turf. In the 
jurisdiction game, the rich get richer and the poor get 
the same old bills. 

Two lessons seem clear from this look at the 
Commerce Committee’s jurisdiction. First, jurisdic- 
tions are malleable through common law referral 
precedents. Second, the trend toward common law 
issues appears incremental, as committees gradually 
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move away from some issues and embrace others. 
What, then, of periodic jurisdictional reforms? 


JURISDICTIONS AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF REFORMS 


Reform seems to imply a plan, a thoughtful way to 
get from how things are to how things ought to be. 
Congressional reforms are marked by commissions, 
special committees, and hoopla. The 1946 LRA was 
widely supported in and reported by the news me- 
dia, and attention focused on congressional reform a 
generation later through the 1974 Bolling Committee. 
In both cases, efficiency experts were called upon to 
help Congress run more “efficiently” and “‘effective- 
ly.”11 And in both cases, Congress passed reform 
legislation. 

Perhaps, as implied by the way the 1946 and 1974 
jurisdiction reforms are sometimes portrayed, con- 
gressional reforms are purposeful and collectively 
ratified breaks from the past (Galloway 1955; Riesel- 
bach 1986). Thus one interpretation of congressional 
reforms is that they are sporadic but highly signiti- 
cant tools for changing the institution: proposals are 
carefully planned and collectively ratified. Call this 
the rational problem-solving model. 

Former Speaker Thomas Reed described reform 
situations as times when “an indefinable something 
is to be done, in a way nobody knows how, at a time 
nobody knows when, that will accomplish nobody 


knows what” (quoted in Henning 1989, 233). Rational ` 


problem solving is often unrealistic: “However attrac- 
tive such an orderly reformation might be, its precon- 
ditions—consensus on goals and precise calculations 
of means-ends relationships—are rarely realizable 
in real-world situations” (Davidson, Kovenock end 
O'Leary 1966, xii). 

Of course, the truth about what congressional 
reforms accomplish likely lies someplace between 
Speaker Reed’s characterization and the raticnal 
problem-solving model. When legislatures vote on 
reform proposals, the reforms are indeed well- 
planned and highly publicized events, but what do 
they really change? Some reforms, like those follow- 
ing the revolt against Speaker Cannon in 1910, are 
clear and significant breaks from the past, and it is 
now in fashion to call recent Congresses “post- 
reform,” as if the mid-1970s qualitatively changed the 
institution. What of the landmark 1946 LRA, the 1974 
Bolling Committee jurisdiction reforms, and the 1980 
changes in energy jurisdictions (Davidson and Oles- 
zek 1977; Galloway 1955; Uslaner 1989)? These three 
reforms are first pointed to when one takes jurisdic- 
tional change seriously. If these are to be our models 
for how the internal structures of Congress are re- 
formed, what lessons can they teach us? 

I shall argue that formal rules changes (like the 
writing of statutory jurisdictions) cften follow institu- 
tional changes (such as common law adaptations in 
committee turf). If we want to understand change, 
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we should focus not on “reforms” but on the incre- 
mental day-to-day changes in the unwritten rules. 
Former representative Richard Bolling (D-MO) un- 
derstood the limitations of formal rules changes, 
calling them “the product of modification, change, 
and codification” (1965, 110). Codification comes last. 


1946 Legislative Reorganization Act 


World War II Congresses were widely ridiculed for 
alleged inefficiency, myopia, and (most of all) ob- 
struction of President Roosevelt’s war efforts (La 
Follette 1943; Perkins 1944). Congress, designed for a 
horse-and-buggy age, was said to be unprepared for 
the blitzkrieg of politics in the 1940s and beyond. 
President Franklin Roosevelt seemed to have had the 
upper hand in legislative battles, resorting to veiled 
threats if Congress failed to pass his bills by set 
deadlines. 

In early 1941, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Congress (1945) launched a 
study of congressional mechanisms (see also Mat- 
thews 1981). Both the Committee on Congress report, 
The Reorganization of Congress and the National Plan- 
ning Association’s Strengthening the Congress (Heller 
1945) emphasized the need to restructure committee 
jurisdictions and powers so that Congress could be a 
more potent check on the executive branch. These 
reports helped bring about the formation of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress in 1945, 
which was cochaired by Wisconsin Senator Robert La 
Follette, Jr. and Oklahoma Representative Mike Mon- 
roney. Perhaps the most important impact of the 
American Political Science Association committee’s 
report was that it helped launch George Galloway, 
the report's author, into the position of staff director 
of Congress’s special joint committee on reform. 

Galloway, La Follette, and Monroney were the 
primary architects of the 1946 LRA. Leading their list 
of objectives were streamlining committee structures, 
eliminating the use of select committees, and clarify- 
ing committee jurisdictions (Galloway 1955, 591). The 
reformers were also political operators, and they 
knew they would have to confront committee chairs 
who were content with their perks and powers under 
the status quo. Reformers also had to mollify the 
House and Senate Rules Committees, which specifi- 
cally precluded the Joint Committee from making 
recommendations that would overturn any of the 
House or Senate Rules. 

The 1946 LRA reduced the number of standing 
committees from 33 to 15 in the Senate and from 48 to 
19 in the House. Fifty-eight percent of the committees 
disappeared overnight. Also, for the first time in the 
history of Congress, committee jurisdictions were 
carefully delineated in the House and Senate Rules.” 
On the face of it, these seem like remarkable achieve- 
ments. Galloway set the tone for most subsequent 
commentaries on the act, calling it “the outstanding 
development in the organization and operation of 
Congress during the past fifty years” (1961, 57). Then 
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again, Galloway had a vested interest in writing a 
favorable history. 

The 1946 LRA passed with the help of committee 
chairs. Since over half of them were guaranteed to 
lose their positions, why did they support the re- 
forms? The answer is that chairs of inactive commit- 
tees were assured that they would benefit from the 
increase in staffs even though they would lose their 
committee staffs, and less-senior chairs were prom- 
ised seats on more prestigious panels (Ripley 1969; 
Polsby, Gallaher and Rundquist 1969). Politically 
pragmatic deals like these, not a keen eye for the 
most “efficient” committee structure, drove the con- 
solidation of committees. 

How would one go about streamlining a committee 
system that begins with 48 committees in the House? 
Reformers began by aiming for committees with 25 to 
27 members each, and they wanted to limit almost 
every member to one committee assignment. The 
number of postreform committees was simply de- 
rived by dividing the number of representatives (435) 
by the desired size of committees (25) and rounding 
up, yielding 19. 

Starting with 48 committees, there were 1,128 pos- 
sible pairwise combinations that could have been 
used to create 19 committees, and the apparent 
decision rule employed in selecting among all the 
possible pairwise combinations was to emphasize 
prereform patterns of shared committee member- 
ships, because that is what was politically expedient. 
It was expedient because committees that shared 
large numbers of members were, in a sense, already 
working together, and the prereform committees 
could be made into postreform subcommittees on a 
single panel. 

The hypothesis that prereform intercommittee 
memberships were central to the postreform struc- 
ture is tested in Table 1, where possible pairwise 
combinations of committees are ranked by the sum of 
joint memberships (Two committees each sharing 
25% of their members would score 50%.) Nine com- 
mittees’* with nine or fewer members are excluded 
because their small size would skew the percentages 
and because eight were combined into the House 
Administration Committee. This leaves 39 commit- 
tees, or 741 possible pairwise combinations of pre- 
reform panels. For these 39 committees, 44 pairwise 
combinations were actually used. Of all the possible 
ways of shoehorning the committees together, 10 of 
the 15 committees with the highest shared member- 
ships ended up together. That rate is much higher 
than one would expect by chance (p = .000454 x 
107°). : 

For a committee system in which most legislators 
served on only one panel, the results in Table 1 are 
striking. Intercommittee memberships drive the re- 
sults. Sixty percent of the members of the Public 
Lands Committee also served on the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and 39% of the Public 
Lands Committee served on Mines and Mining. 
Likewise, 37% of the Mines and Mining members 
served on Indian Affairs, and 30% of the Indian 
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TABLE 1 


Intercommittee Memberships of House Committees 
Consolidated by the 1946 Legislative 
Reorganization Act 


SUM OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP? AFTER 
(%) 1946 LRA" 


117 Interior 
76 Interior 
72 interior 


POSSIBLE 
PAIRWISE 
COMBINATIONS”? 


Public Lands, irrigation 

Mining, Indian Affairs 

Public Lands, Mining 

Public Lands, Indian 
Affiars 

Public Buildings, 
Pensions 

Irrigation, Insular Affairs 

Irrigation, Indian Affairs 

Civil Service, Claims 

Flood Control, Roads 

Public Buildings, 
Patents 

Claims, Revision of 
Laws 

Expenditures, Accounts 

Irrigation, Mining 

Civil Service, Census 

Rivers, Territories 


70 Interior 


66 


vaar meme 


Interior 
interior 
59 


58 Public Works 


58 


56 
55 
53 
52- 
52 


"This analysis excludes the nine prereform committees that had nine or 
fewer members. This leaves 741 possible pairwise combinations of pre- 
reform committees. Eight of the nine small committees excluded from 
this analysis were combined into one committee, House Administration. 
The ninth, UnAmerican Activities, was unaffected by the reforms. 

This column reports the sum of two percentages: (1) the percentage of 
committee A that is also in committee B and (2) the percentage of 
committee B that is also in committee A. (These two percentages are 
rarely the same, because committee size varies.) 

“Of the 741 possible pairwise combinations, 44 were used in the 1946 
LRA. This column reports the destination committee for the combina- 
tions that were actually used. 


Judiciary 


interior 
Post Office 


tater 





Affairs members were on Irrigation. Is it-any surprise 
that these committees were bundled together? The 
postreform committees embraced membership pat- 
terns found before the reforms, thereby reinforcing 
coalitions rather than forging new ones. 

Were committee jurisdictions significantly changed 
by the 1946 LRA? No. Jurisdictions were codified, but 
they were not significantly changed. Ten of the 19 
postreform committees were spared being consoli- 
dated with other committees, and they were jurisdic- 
tionally identical in every way to their prereform 
counterparts. The remaining 9 committees embraced 
established patterns of jurisdictional coordination. In 
almost every case, the specific descriptive words. used 
to list committee jurisdictions, though new to the 
written rules after 1946, were taken verbatim from 
earlier books of precedents compiled by Asher Hinds 
and Clarence Cannon. | 


1974 Jurisdictional Reforms 


Committee reform was on the agenda once again in 
1974 in the form of the Bolling Committee, whose 
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express purpose was “‘a wholesale realignment of 
jurisdictions and a limitation of one major committee 
per member” (Congressional Quarterly Almanac 1974, 
634). The Bolling Committee proposals faced stiff 
opposition from committee chairs, and almost all of 
the reform suggestions were defeated in the House 
Democratic Caucus (Davidson and Oleszek 1977). A 
second committee, chaired by Washington Democrat 
Julia Butler Hansen, was established by the Demo- 
cratic Caucus to offer scaled-down alternatives to the 
Bolling Committee recommendations. HR 988 pri- 
marily reflected the more modest Hansen Committee 
recommendations and passed the House on 8 Octo- 
ber 1974. Noticeable changes were made in the stat- 
utory jurisdictions of committees, including transpor- 
tation, health, and banking. Most transportation 
issues were transferred to the Public Works Commit- 
tee, renamed the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. This included aviation and surface 
transportation (from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce) and mass transit (from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency). Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce was given jurisdiction over “health and health 
facilities, except health care supported by payroll 
deductions” (which went to the Ways and Means 
Committee). The Banking and Currency Committee, 
renamed Banking, Currency, and Housing, was 
given jurisdiction over federal monetary policy, ur- 
ban development, and international finance, among 
other issues. The Foreign Affairs Committee lost juris- 
diction over international monetary organizations. 
Like the realignment of committees in 1946, these 
and other jurisdictional realignments appear to have 
been significant reforms shifting issues from commit- 
tee to committee and adding otherwise overlooked 
subjects to committee agendas. The 1974 reforms 
changed the Commerce Committee’s statutory juris- 
diction by adding four issues and deleting three. The 
committee gained consumer affairs and consumer 
protection, travel and tourism, health and health 
facilities, and biomedical research and development. 
Lost to other committees was the committee’s juris- 
diction over the Weather Bureau, civil aeronautics, 
and almost all transportation issues except railroads. 
Looking just at the Rules Manual (recall Figure 1), 
Commerce’s acquisition of consumer protection is- 
sues seems to be an important (though delayed) 
institutional response to the calls for consumer pro- 
tection legislation throughout the late 1960s. In fact, 
though, the Commerce Committee helped define 
what we mean by “consumer protection” by its 
actions in the 1960s (Nadel 1971). Even before con- 
sumer protection began to be thought of as a certain 
cluster of issues, the Commerce Committee ex- 
panded its common law jurisdiction to include health 
and safety problems. Paired with its statutory juris- 
diction covering aviation, the committee regulated 
food inspections of agricultural products shipped by 
air in 1954. In 1957, the committee held hearings on 
seven related bills to “prohibit the use of new chem- 
ical food additives without adequate pretesting for 
safety” (U.S. House Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce 1957). The committee began stak- 
ing out jurisdiction on the deceptive labeling of 
automobile stickers a year later. Hearings on the 
regulation of cigarette advertising were held in 1965, 
followed by investigations into the safety of chil- 
dren’s toys and radiation from household electric 
devices. Through the active efforts of California Dem- 
ocrat John Moss, the committee was referred a series 
of product labeling bills, and by the time “consumer 
protection” began to be understood in its modern 
sense, the Commerce Committee had already estab- 
lished a precedent-setting track record on consumer 
issues. Consumer protection had unquestionably be- 
come part of the committee’s jurisdiction. When the 
Consumer Product Safety Act was introduced in 
Congress in 1971, the bill was naturally, and without 
objection, referred to the Commerce Committee— 
this, four years before the Hansen Committee added 
consumer protection to Commerce’s statutory juris- 
diction. 

A similar pattern of referral precedents confirms 
that most health issues were in the Commerce Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction before the 1974 reforms, as well. 
Because of the 1946 LRA, Commerce claimed “public 
health and quarantine” as part of its statutory juris- 
diction, and throughout the 1950s, more than a 
quarter of the committee’s activity was related to this 
general jurisdictional grant. However, the committee 
also moved into health issues that were not necessar- 
ily implied by the 1946 reforms. The committee was 
working on a national health insurance program by 
1949. By 1957, committee staffers were investigating 
the quality of instruction at dental schools, an issue 
that could have been legitimately claimed by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. The humane 
treatment of animals used in medical research was 
the subject of two bills referred to the committee in 
1962. And as drug abuse problems became more 
acute, the committee claimed new and politically 
relevant turf by drawing parallels between drug 
abuse and public health problems. This eventually 
led to the committee’s oversight of several programs 
overseen by the Drug Enforcement Agency, a func- 
tion that might seem more naturally to belong to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Bolling Committee’s original plan was to recast 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as the Committee on Commerce and Health, and this 
was to include wrestling Medicare issues from the 
Ways and Means Committee. Medicare issues were 
often approached through amendments to the Social 
Security Act, which had been in the statutory juris- 
diction of the Ways and Means Committee since 
1946. The Hansen Committee compromise main- 
tained the preexisting distinction between the com- 
mittees by precluding the Commerce Committee 
from extending into “health care supported by pay- 
roll deductions.” With respect to health, the net effect 
of the 1974 reforms was to write down in the Rules 
Manual the established common law jurisdictions 
governing bill referrals on health issues. 

Travel and tourism issues were codified in the 
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House Rules in 1974, but the Commerce Committee 
reported a bill establishing the U.S. Travel Bureau as 
early as 1948. The committee also established the 
Office of International Travel and Tourism in 1960 to 
encourage foreign tourism in the United States. The 
Travel Bureau was established within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but it was subject to Commerce 
oversight (not Interior Committee oversight) because 
of the referral precedent. When the Interior Commit- 
tee was referred a bill on the Arctic Winter Games in 
1972, Chair Wayne Aspinall (D-CO) asked that the 
issue be rereferred to the Commerce Committee 
because it involved tourism. Finally, bills related to 
biomedical research and development had been re- 
ferred to both the Commerce and Science Commit- 
tees, but Commerce was working actively on the 
issue at the time that the jurisdictional reforms were 
being contemplated. During September 1974 alone, 
the Commerce Committee held hearings on 11 bills 
dealing with biomedical research and development. 

In the four areas (consumer protection, health, 
tourism, and biomedical research) over which the 
Commerce Committee gained statutory jurisdiction 
in 1974, common law jurisdictions had already been 
established. The Hansen Committee took the path of 
least resistance, embracing the status quo in the name 
of reform. However, the Commerce Committee also 
lost three areas of jurisdiction in 1974. If statutory 
jurisdictions ratify common law jurisdictions, then 
we would expect to find that Commerce’s activity on 
the issues that were lost (primarily transportation- 
related) had diminished significantly from 1947 to 1974. 

This jurisdictional “loss” can be examined by look- 
ing at the percentage of committee hearings that were 
related to transportation issues. Immediately follow- 
ing the 1946 act, about a quarter of the committee’s 
attention went to transportation (primarily aviation). 
The committee oversaw the development of a na- 
tional system of airports and held investigations into 
accidents. Committee staffers in the Hightieth and 
Eighty-First Congresses devoted to transportation a 
great deal of attention that could easily have gone to 
other issues. By 1974, the committee activity on 
transportation issues had dropped below 5% of the 
committee’s pages of hearings per Congress. Of that 
5%, almost all of the attention went to the routine 
business of overseeing and maintaining long-estab- 
lished airports. The committee was not sponsoring 
new transportation projects. Removing transporta- 
tion policy from the Commerce Committee’s statu- 
tory jurisdiction was no great loss because they had 
let the turf lay fallow for years. 

While the Commerce Committee largely ignored 
transportation issues throughout the 1960s and early 
1970s, Public Works was increasingly active, in part 
because it oversaw the Highway Trust Fund and 
could pay for new programs out of its own commit- 
tee. When the 1974 reforms were codified, jurisdic- 
tional changes in transportation that had been under- 
way since the end of World War II were simply 
written into the Rules. The 1974 “reforms,” whether 
expanding or subtracting from a committee’s statu- 
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tory jurisdiction, reflected the incremental common 
law changes that had been in force, in some cases, for 
decades. 


1980 Energy Jurisdiction Reforms 


In 1980, the Congress passed a jurisdictional reform 
proposal that was originally intended to focus energy 
issues in one committee, but like the 1974 reforms, 
this latest round of statutory changes merely updated 
the rules and locked in common law turf that had 
been taken during the 1970s. 

The jurisdictional tangle on energy issues seemed 
especially acute in the late 1970s as the country faced 
its second energy crisis in the decade (Jones and 
Strahan 1985). A report by the House Select Commit- 
tee on Committees decried the consequences of com- 
mon law jurisdictional expansions, noting: .““The 
present operational structure in Congress for energy 
jurisdiction is fragmented among numerous commit- 
tees. It is now as much a product of legislation 
initiated by a particular committee or assigned to it by 
the Parliamentarian as it is the result of carefully 
circumscribed rules and procedures” (quoted in Dav- 
idson and Oleszek 1977, 53). 

After several years of what Eric Uslaner calls “jun- 
gle warfare over jurisdictions,” two reform propos- 
als, one by the House Select Committee on Commit- 
tees and another last minute substitute by the Select 
Committee’s chair Jerry Patterson (D-CA), were 
aimed at creating a new Energy Committee and 
taking all energy issues away from Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Public Works. 

John Dingell, on the verge of becoming the Com- 
merce Committee’s chair, led the other committee 
chairs in a floor fight against the Select Committee 
proposal, which would have stripped Dingell’s En- 
ergy and Power Subcommittee of much of its juris- 
diction and given it to a new and separate energy 
committee. A Commerce Committee alternative pro- 
posal was offered that solidified Commerce as the 
panel with principal jurisdiction over national energy 
policy. The attempt to take energy away from Com- 
merce was thwarted, and the apparent reforms 
amounted to little more than updating the written 
rules to reflect reality. 

The real battle over energy jurisdiction. did not 
happen between Dingell and the 1980 Select Commit- 
tee. Rather, the Commerce Committee gained impor- 
tant parts of the energy turf during the mid-to-late 
1970s. From his newly created Subcommittee on 
Energy and Power, John Dingell managed, during 
the late 1970s, to gain jurisdiction over a wide variety 
of jurisdictionally ambiguous energy issues, like con- 
servation and a “national” energy policy. Though the 
Commerce Committee had done little to expand its 
energy jurisdiction before 1974, that was certainly not 
true of other committees. 

Figure 4 reports the Commerce Committee’s hear- 
ing activity on energy issues that were granted to the 
committee in the 1980 reforms. In the year before the 
reforms, more than 18% of the committee’s efforts 
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Commerce Activity on Energy Issues That Were Granted Jurisdiction in 1980 Reforms 
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were on energy issues not yet formally granted to them 
in the rules. From the time that John Dingell’s Sub- 
committee. on Energy and Power was created in 1975, 

the committee sought to establish binding referral 
precedents over otherwise unclaimed energy turf. 

With a subcommittee in place, hearings on pro- 
posed oil import taxes were held, followed quickly by 
investigations into synthetic liquid fuels, solar en- 
ergy, and energy from helium. Soon the committee 
began publishing 'a biennial compilation of energy- 
related acts. within the jurisdiction of the committee. 
Dingell also hosted widely publicized hearings out- 
lining a national energy strategy, hearings so exten- 
sive that they filled eight large volumes. In 1977, 
Commerce reported a bill creating the Department of 
Energy: its oversight would firmly establish the Com- 
merce Committee as a major player in all energy 
legislation. 

As with the earlier reforms, the Commerce Com- 
mittee’s common law jurisdiction had expanded be- 
fore its statutory jurisdiction was recast. Uslaner 
aptly called the 1980 jurisdictional changes ¿“deja vu” 
reforms, “ a reinforcing of the status quo in the name 
of reform” (1989, 154). 

Reform is not synonymous with Te Our focus 
should not be on the temporary floor majorities 
mustered to pass the 1946, 1974, and 1980- “reforms.” 
Rather, jurisdiċtional change happens through bill 
referrals, and our attention should be on policy 
entrepreneurs and the parliamentarians. 


f 


DISCUSSION 


It is time to recast how political scientists talk about 
congressional committee jurisdictions and how they 
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think about congressional.reform. Within the rules of 
the jurisdiction game, turf is up for grabs in legisla- 
tures. With clever bill drafting and incremental 
moves into new territories (strategies discussed in 
King 1992), the nature of congressional committee 
jurisdictions is lively indeed. Jurisdictional fragmen- 
tation is a direct result of so many committees trying 
to stake out claims to pieces of larger issues like the 
environment and national health care. Devoid of com- 
mon law jurisdictions and the politics of bill referrals, 
no static notions about Congress can account for the 
ongoing border wars among committees. 

Few things in Congress are more highly sought 
than committee turf over politically “hot’’ issues. 
Subsequent jurisdictional changes ripple through the ° 
institution, affecting the power and prestige of the 
committees. It is no secret why House Commerce has 
become an especially attractive committee assign- 
ment in the last 20 years (Munger 1988): its turf is 
large and rewarding. 

One can scarcely read journalistic reports about 
Congress without seeing evidence of border wars 
(Moore 1993; Stanfield 1988). Yet, oddly, political 
scientists are only now beginning to pay close atten- 
tion to institutional change in Congress. For the last 
20 years at least, the scholarly emphasis has been on 
finding sources of institutional stability and on spec- 
ifying the nature of equilibria (Shepsle 1986). But for 
all the attention equilibria have received, we should 
never lose sight of the forces that push institutions 
toward incremental change (Riker 1980; Rowe 1989). 

We need a new vocabulary for talking about juris- 
dictions. Statutory jurisdictions (the usual way polit- 
ical scientists talk about turf) are written down in the 
House and Senate Rules. Common law jurisdictions 
emerge through binding bill referral precedents. The 
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real dynamics of committee jurisdictions are found in 
referral precedents, not in dusty old books of rules. 
Also, we need to think about institutional change. It 
has been shown that jurisdictional “reforms” (i.e., 
the 1946, 1974, and 1980 changes in the House Rules) 
simply codified bill referral precedents. Common law 
jurisdictions were written into the rules, yielding 
little more than the appearance of change. In the 
work-a-day world of Congress, institutional change 
may be glacial, but it is always happening. Instead of 
focusing all of our attention on what brings about 
periodic reforms (Rieselbach 1986), we should pay 
more attention to how rational-actor legislators inter- 
act with and shape institutions day to day (Dodd 
1986, 1993). 

The policy consequences of the jurisdiction game 
are only now beginning to be understood. Baumgart- 
ner and Jones (1993) show how committees can 
redefine old issues (e.g., by recasting tobacco policy 
from “agricultural” to “health’). Over time, this 
breaks down issue monopolies. At the same time, 
however, the relentless pursuit of turf has left the 
House and Senate committee systems highly frag- 
mented. There seems to be an almost inevitable 
tension between gridlock and how accessible a com- 
mittee system is to various groups. Maybe it is the old 
trade-off between representation and governance 
(Shepsle 1988) but in a slightly different form. Only 
with a view of jurisdictions as malleable and commit- 
tees as political battle grounds over turf can we begin 
to think about the causes and consequences of juris- 
dictional fragmentation. 

I do not know how common it is for political 
institutions to go through “reforms” only to codify 
incremental and long-standing changes. It happens 
in the U.S. Congress, and I suspect it happens in 
every majority-rule institution. Because it takes a 
majority to update the written rules of most political 
bodies, the easiest thing to agree on is to embrace the 
status quo. Does that mean that the status quo is itself 
stable? Certainly not. It does not take an act of 
Congress to change the status quo. That happens 
every time written rules are reinterpreted, every time 
behavior is modified, and every time a precedent is 
set. We need to pay more attention to how and why 
these things are done. 


Notes 


Thanks are due Lawrence Dodd, Richard Hall, John Jackson, 
Bryan Jones, John Kingdon, Kirsten Syverson, and the con- 
gressional lobbyists, staffers, and legislators who shared their 
insights with me. 

1. LaRue and Rothenberg (1992), Shipan (1993), and Kreh- 
biel and Lavin (1993) all focus on a turf war involving the 
House Appropriations Committee. But turf wars involving 
the Appropriations Committee are atypical and may give the 
impression that property rights can be easily undermined: 
they cannot. In general, turf wars are over new territory, not 
over established ground. The Appropriations Committee is 
not supposed to write (authorize) legislation on spending 
bills. By the House Rules, authorizing legislation is something 
the authorizing (or policy) committees are supposed to do 
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(House Rule XXI-2). That kind of “turf war” is often done 
with the acquiescence of the authorizing committee, and it 


‘sets no binding precedent. 


2. During the Ninety-Eighth Congress, 7.2% of all jointly 
referred measures were ultimately passed on the House floor. 
This compares to a success rate of nearly 17% for all singly 
referred measures during the same period. Oleszek, David- 
son, and Kephart speculate that jointly referred bills are less 
likely to succeed because “by their very nature, bills that are 
sent to two or more committees are complex and multifaceted. 
As a general proposition, this raises the possibility of conflict 
and controversy” (1986, 44). But the parliamentarians suggest 
another reason. “A great many jointly referred bills are dead 
on arrival anyway,” said one, “so there’s no harm in giving 
everyone a piece of the action.” 

3. A third type of multiple referral—a split referral—is 
allowed through the House Rules, but it is no longer used. 
With split referrals, a bill is supposed to be divided up by 
sections or titles and given to the committees of jurisdiction. 
That is time-consuming. Instead, joint referrals serve the 
same function. Whole bills are given to multiple committees 
with the explicit understanding that they will work only on 
sections over which their committees have jurisdiction. 

4. Cannon's (1963) Procedure has been replaced by De- 
schler’s (1977) Precedents, which does not list common law 
issues separately. 

5. In some respects, this approach is a descendant of the 
uses of hearings by Dodd and Schott (1979, 168-79) and Price 
(1979). My coding differs in that I specifically look at the 
distinction between common law and statutory issues and 
record how and when new issues are linked in a hearing to 
existing issues. 

6. Figure 2 is based on 746 hearing documents from 1947 
through 1974. This number only includes hearings on referred 
bills. A three-year moving average is reported. Subjects in 
Figure 2 were categorized in the following manner. Health 
included public health and quarantine generally, drug abuse, 
alcoho] abuse, and children’s health. Communications in- 
cluded the regulation of interstate and foreign communica- 
tions generally, telephones, telegraphs, radios, and televi- 
sion. Ground transportation included regulation of interstate 
railroads, hazardous materials transportation, regulation of 
interstate busses, regulation of interstate trucks, regulation of 
interstate pipelines, railroad labor, railroad retirement, and 
railroad unemployment. Securities and exchanges included 
Security Exchange Commission issues generally and mergers 
and acquisitions. Air transportation included civil aeronautics 
(primarily accident investigations and airport construction) 
and postal rates on air mail. Other statutory issues not 
otherwise classified included interstate and foreign commerce 
generally, barriers to foreign trade, the Weather Bureau, 
interstate oil compacts and petroleum and natural gas (except 
on public lands), inland waterways, the Bureau of Standards, 
standardization of weights and measures, the metric system, 
the regulation of interstate transmission of power (except the 
installation of connections between government water-power 
projects), war claims, committee housekeeping, and general 
oversight hearings. 

7. To reiterate a point made in the text, Figure 2 excludes 
hearings for which there was no bill referral, because com- 
mittees can hold oversight hearings on issues not in their 
legislative jurisdiction. Since the mid-1970s, only about half of 
the committee’s hearings have focused on referred bills, but 
during 1947-74, 83% of the hearings addressed referred bills. 

8. It is because of the lineage of the Marine Hospital 
Service that the U.S. surgeon general's official seal still in- 
cludes a ship’s anchor. That, in turn, came from the House 
Commerce Committee’s jurisdiction over international ship- 

ing. 
: 9. This followed the creation by Commerce of the House 
Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety. In a fairly typical 
pattern, the committee first received a bill, HR 9836, in the 
Eighty-Fourth Congress establishing Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority over the transportation safety regula- 
tions for migrant farm workers. This was justified at the 
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federal level because migrant farm workers often cross state 
lines (see United States, House, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, 1956b). One month later, the Traffic Safety 
Subcommittee conducted investigatory hearings into other 
safety problems (see U.S., House, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee 1956a). 

10. As is discussed in the text, the hearing documents are 
maintained by the Congressional Information Service and 
were accessed through their CD-ROM records. 

11. Of course, the meaning of the werds efficient and 
effective cannot be divorced from one’s political views. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, as secretary of the treasury in Washington’s 
first administration, complained that it would be inefficient to 
create a House Ways and Means Committee to oversee the 
national treasury. He pushed hard to keep the purse in the 
executive’s hands by waving the “efficiency” flag. Among the 
1946 reformers, one’s view of what an effactive legislature 
might look like was strongly related to whether one chafed at 
President Franklin Roosevelt's programs. A strong president 
seemed to imply a weak Congress, which was more troubling 
to Republicans than Democrats in the 1940s. 

12. The 1946 Legislative Reorganization Act most impor- 
tant accomplishment has nothing to do with these two reform 
elements and is often overlooked; it set in motion the profes- 
sionalization (and proliferation) of congressional staff (David- 
. son 1990; Dodd and Schott 1979). 

13. The nine excluded were Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers; Elections 1, 2, and 3; Enrolled Bills; the Library Com- 
mittee; Memorials; Printing; and the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
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SHORTCUTS VERSUS ENCYCLOPEDIAS: INFORMATION AND VOTING 
BEHAVIOR IN CALIFORNIA INSURANCE REFORM ELECTIONS 


ARTHUR LUPIA University of California, San Diego 


oters in mass elections are notorious for their apparent lack of information about relevant 

political matters. While some scholars argue that an electorate of well-informed voters is 

necessary for the production of responsive electoral outcomes, others argue that apparently 
ignorant voters will suffice because they can adapt their behavior to the complexity of electoral choice. 
To evaluate the validity of these arguments, I develop and analyze a survey of California voters who 
faced five complicated insurance reform ballot initiatives. I find that access to a particular class of 
widely available information shortcuts allowed badly informed voters to emulate the behavior of 
relatively well informed voters. This finding is suggestive of the conditions under which voters who 
lack encyclopedic information about the content of electoral debates can nevertheless use information 
shortcuts to vote as though they were well informed. 


ecades of survey research have provided us 

with countless examples of voter ignorance. 

While the existence of the badly informed 
voter is now a central part of political science’s 
intellectual heritage, the implications of voter igno- 
rance continue to be vigorously debated. Many schol- 
ars and pundits argue that widespread voter igno- 
rance leads to voting behavior and electoral outcomes 
that are meaningless representations of voter inter- 
ests.’ Other political observers argue that voters 
find ways to adapt to their apparent lack of informa- 
tion. These scholars conclude that voting behavior 
and electoral outcomes provide valuable measures of 
voter interests.” 

To understand whether or not voters can success- 
fully overcome their lack of information, it is instruc- 
tive to consider briefly how voters can obtain infor- 
mation about the personal consequences of electoral 
outcomes. I conduct this review in the particularly 
appropriate context of a direct legislation election. In 
direct legislation elections (e.g., the initiative and the 
referendum), voters make selections from an exoge- 
nously determined menu of specific policy alterna- 
tives called propositions. A defining characteristic of 
many propositions is complexity.* Since voters who 
encounter a complex proposition for the first time are 
likely to be confused about the consequences of its 
approval, the extent to which voters can adapt to 
their initial condition of ignorance will determine 
how well they can promote their own interests 
through the act of voting. 

Voters who have an interest in the outcome of a 
direct legislation election might first consider gather- 
ing facts about a proposition from the official docu- 
ment that describes its content. However, these doc- 
uments are usually lengthy and/or filled with 
technical language. As a result, voters in large elec- 
torates who consider their opportunity costs may 
decide that the acquisition of “encyclopedic” infor- 
mation is not a worthwhile activity 

As an alternative to the costly acquisition of ency- 
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clopedic information, voters may choose to employ 
information shortcuts. For example, voters can ac- 
quire information about the preferences or opinions 
of friends, coworkers, political parties, or other groups, 
which they may then use to infer how a proposition will 
affect them. The appeal of these information shortcuts 
is that they generally require relatively little effort to 
acquire. The drawback of these shortcuts is that they 
may be unreliable, since relatively well informed 
information providers may have incentives to mis- 
lead relatively uninformed voters. 

Because many of my colleagues and ĮI were curious 
about the extent to which relatively uninformed vot- 
ers could use information shortcuts to cast the same 
votes they would have cast if better informed, I 
designed and administered an exit poll of California 
voters who, in 1988, were confronted by five distinct 
and complex insurance reform propositions. The sur- 
vey responses allow me to identify a class of voters 
who, while appearing to possess relatively low levels 
of encyclopedic knowledge about the content of in- 
surance reform initiatives, used an information short- 
cut that allowed them to emulate the behavior of 
well-informed voters. Specifically, I find that rela- 
tively uninformed voters who could correctly identify 
the insurance industry's official position on a partic- 
ular proposition were much more likely to emulate 
the behavior of relatively well informed voters on that 
proposition than were similarly uninformed voters 
who did not know the insurance industry’s position. 
J conclude from this finding that if relatively well 
informed voters are most likely to cast the votes that 
are consistent with their own interests, then knowl- 
edge of the insurance industry’s position allowed 
voters who might otherwise be classified as ignorant 
to act as they would have if they had taken the time 
and effort necessary to acquire encyclopedic infor- 
mation. While the analysis I present does not lead me 
to conclude that shortcuts will always be sufficient 
to help uninformed voters overcome their lack of 
knowledge, I believe that it is suggestive of the 
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conditions under which voters who have not ac- 
quired encyclopedic knowledge can vote as though 
they had. 

Next, I offer a brief history of the events leading up 
to the insurance reform elections. I then place rele- 
vant aspects of this history within the context of 
previous theoretical and empirical research on voter 
decision making in order to generate predictions 
about how different types of information should 
affect voting behavior. I then offer a description of the 
survey instrument’s construction and execution and 
employ a number of statistical tests to identify the 
effects of certain types of information on respondent 
voting behavior. With this survey, and related theo- 
retical and experimental research on the responsive- 
ness of direct legislation, I hope to advance more 
general debates about the nature of voter competence 
and the substantive meaning of electoral outcomes. 


INSURANCE REFORM AND THE 
INFORMATION PROBLEM 


What events led up to the insurance reform elections 
and how do they figure in the context of previous 
work on voter decision making? 


A Brief History 


In 1987, California drivers paid the third highest auto 
insurance rates in the nation. Both the state’s trial 
lawyers—who receive half of their case load from 
automobile accident claims (Reich 1988a)—and the 
insurance industry recognized the widespread public 
support for regulatory reform and both were inter- 
ested in influencing the legislative reform agenda. 
Each group publicly blamed the other for the recent 
rapid increase in auto insurance premiums. Insur- 
ance industry spokesmen argued that higher rates 
were caused by skyrocketing legal costs and publicly 
supported regulatory reforms that assigned most of 
the costs of reform to trial lawyers (e.g., laws that 
limit attorney fees, decrease the likelihood of large 
settlements, or both.) In contrast, the California Trial 
Lawyers Association (CTLA) publicly portrayed the 
insurance industry as greedy oligopolists who were 
conspiring against consumers. The CTLA supported 
regulatory reform that assigned most of the costs of 
reform to the insurance industry (e.g., the elimina- 
tion of the insurance industry’s exemption from 
many of California’s antitrust laws). 

Both groups attempted to influence insurance re- 
form through their lobbying efforts in the state capi- 
tol. In this domain, the insurance reform debate was 
a battle of Titans. Both the insurers and attorneys 
had what were among the most influential lobbies 
in California (Reich 1987a). Perhaps coincidentally, 
all attempts at reform died in state legislative com- 
mittees.° : 

When the legislative stalemate seemed destined to 
outlast calendar year 1987, a number of consumer 
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groups, who had been effectively shut out of the 
insurance reform debate in the legislature, voiced 
their intent to place an initiative on the November 
1988 ballot. By submitting an initiative, consumer 
groups would not only gain control of the reform 
agenda, but they might also compel other groups, 
who would be opposed to their initiative, to spend 
millions of dollars to protect the relatively favorable 
status quo. In order to avoid a costly initiative cam- 
paign, insurance industry representatives and the 
CTLA made several attempts to form coalitions with 
the consumer groups that were preparing an electoral 
strategy. In addition, insurer and attorney groups 
attempted to form legislation-supporting coalitions 
with each other and each drafted its own separate 
initiative in the event that no agreement could be 
reached. By the time the deadline for qualifying ballot 
measures had arrived, however, no coalitions had 
formed.® As a consequence, the three groups (the 
insurance industry, the trial lawyers, and the con- 
sumer activists) placed five different insurance reform 
initiatives on the November 1988 ballot. 

Only one of the five qualifying propositions passed 
on Election Day: Proposition 103 was sponsored by 
the consumer activist group Voter Revolt (whose 
primary spokesman during the campaign was Ralph 
Nader) and received 51.1% of the vote. Proposition 
103 called for the removal of the insurance industry’s 
antitrust exemption, public hearings as a prerequisite 
for rate changes, auto insurance premiums to be 
determined primarily by driving record (as opposed 
to where one lived), a premium discount for “good 
drivers,” election of the state’s insurance commis- 
sioner (rather than gubernatorial appointment), and 
a mandatory 20% reduction on all auto insurance 
premiums. 

Of the four initiatives that lost, one was sponsored 
by trial lawyer interests, and three were sponsored by 
insurance industry interests. Proposition 100 was 
sponsored by the CTLA and received 40.9% of the 
vote. This proposition called for the reduction of 
“good driver” rates by 20% and the institution of 
health insurance rate regulation. It also allowed 
banks to sell insurance and allowed claimants to sue 
insurance companies for acting in “bad faith.” Prop- 
osition 104, the no-fault initiative, was the insurance 
industry's most favored proposition (as evidenced by 
the fact that the insurance industry spent much more 
to promote this proposition than it did to promote the 
others). Despite this status, it was approved by only 
25.4% of the voters. This proposition called for the 
establishment of a no-fault system of auto insurance 
(thus eliminating the need for many types of legal 
recourse in the event of an accident), the reduction of 
some premiums by 20% for two years, a restriction on 
future insurance regulation legislation, limitations on 
damage awards against insurance companies, limita- 
tions on attorney contingency fees, and the preserva- 
tion of the insurance industry’s antitrust status. Prop- 
osition 101 was sponsored primarily by one insurance 
company, received 13.3% of the vote, called for a 
temporary reduction of the bodily injury portion of 
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insurance premiums and limited injury claims for 
pain and suffering and required that all other sources 
of compensation be exhausted before an insurance 
company was required to pay. Proposition 106 was 
sponsored by the insurance industry and received 
46.9% of the vote. This measure placed limits on 
attorney contingency fees in tort cases. 

Several characteristics of the insurance reform elec- 
tions made them particularly appropriate for testing 
the effect of different types of information on voting 
behavior. Two of these characteristics led me to 
believe that most voters would not take the time or 
effort needed to become well informed about many of 
the issues relevant to the insurance reform debate. 
The first of these characteristics is that the text of the 
five insurance reform ballot initiatives was lengthy 
(totaling over 26,000 words) and technical. Second, 
insurance reform voters were likely to have been 
occupied with other political matters, since the No- 
vember 1988 general election ballot in California was 
unusually long.’ | 

Other characteristics led me to believe that there 
would also be a vigorous campaign. The first of these 
characteristics is that reform of the state’s insurance 
regulation was—and still is—a highly salient issue. 
Each of the five initiatives corresponded to a signifi- 
cant change in the insurance regulatory framework 
and each had the potential to affect the price or 
expected value of many insurance policies, as well as 
insurance industry profits and trial-lawyer case loads. 
Second, the potential effect of different electoral out- 
comes on their profit margins led me to expect, a 
priori, that there would be high levels of campaign 
expenditure by the insurance industry and trial law- 
yers. (Over $82 million was actually spent on the 
insurance reform campaigns.) Because the insurance 
reform elections had these four characteristics, I ex- 
pected that there would be complex electoral deci- 
sions, many confused voters, a vigorous campaign, 
and a unique opportunity to examine how different 
types of information affect voter behavior. 


Sources of Information 


Insurance reform voters had access to different types 
of information than voters in candidate-based elec- 
tions typically do. The most notable difference was 
the absence of two types of information that are 
widely believed to affect voting behavior in elections 
involving candidates. The first type of missing infor- 
mation was the partisan cue. Not one of the initiatives 
had a party label attached to it.’ This absence is 
particularly relevant because much of the contempo- 
rary understanding of voting behavior relies on the 
notion of voters taking cues from party labels. 

The second familiar type of missing information 
was the past. Retrospective evaluations, of the type 
considered by Downs (1957), Key (1966), and Fiorina 
(1981) are thought to help voters simplify their eval- 
uations of electoral alternatives and depend on the 
existence of relevant past histories. For instance, 
retrospective voting hypotheses tell us that voters can 
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evaluate a candidate’s credibility and potential effec- 
tiveness by reviewing particular features of the can- 
didate’s past. While credibility is less of an issue for 
the content of a ballot proposition, an electorate’s 
ability to evaluate the consequences of a particular 
proposition retrospectively could help it better under- 
stand the future consequences of the proposition’s 
acceptance. Unfortunately for voters, no such history 
was available for the five insurance reform proposi- 
tions, since none of the proposed laws had ever 
previously been enacted in California. 

In addition to the absence of some common types 
of information, the insurance reform elections in- 
cluded two sources of information that are not gen- 
erally available in other electoral environments. First, 
the state provided a summary of each initiative. The 
summaries for the five insurance reform initiatives 
appear in Appendix A and were available in many 
places, including on the ballot itself. The summaries 
were between 25 and 100 words long and were 
intended to help voters distinguish between the 
initiatives. While each summary provided some in- 
formation about an initiative, certain characteristics of 
the summary limited its effectiveness. For instance, a 
summary’s brevity often resulted in the omission of 
important components of a complex initiative. 

A second source of state-provided information was 
the California Ballot Pamphlet. The pamphlet for the 
November 1988 election was a thick document that 
contained, for each proposition, the summary just 
described, one signed argument by proponents, one 
signed counterargument by opponents, one signed 
argument by opponents, one signed counterargu- 
ment by proponents, and the actual text of the 
proposed changes to the law. The fact that voters 
could obtain a great deal of information from the 
California Ballot Pamphlet is not in question. How- 
ever, whether voters might reasonably be expected to 
spend the time and effort required to learn from the 
pamphlet is questionable and undermines its poten- 
tial effectiveness. 

A final source of information was the campaign 
waged by the three affected interest groups: the 
insurance industry, the CTLA, and consumer activ- 
ists. Together, these three groups spent more than 
$82 million on the campaign. Table 1 details the 
names, preferences, and expenditures of all the cam- 
paign organizations that were involved in the insur- 
ance reform campaign and registered with the state 
board of elections. Each organization is classified by 
its primary source of funding. After reading through 
the campaign receipt and expenditure documents 
that were filed with the state, I can confidently assert 
that there did not exist an organization for which this 
classification was not obvious. (All contributors of $25 
or more must be listed by name and occupation in a 
California direct legislation campaign’s contribution 
filings.) 

A cursory inspection of Table 1 reveals more about 
the campaign than just dollars expended. All of the 
large groups claim to be consumer- or citizen-ori- 
ented. These claims are indicative of the campaign 
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TABLE 1 
Campaign Expenditure by Organization 
CONTESTANT ORGANIZATION RECOMMENDED VOTE EXPENDITURE ($) 
Insurance [Industry 
Citizens for No Fault yes on 104 and 106, no on 100 and 103 $41,402,392 
Californians against Unfair Rate Increases no on 100 and 103 14,951,162 
Consumers for Lower Auto Insurance Rates yes on 101 5,401,934 
Committee for Fair Lawyers Insurance Fees yes on 106 2,523,599 
American Insurance Association yes on 104 730,575 
Committee for Fair Auto Insurance Ratings no on 100 and 103 39,323 
Total $65,048,985 
Trial lawyers 
Good Driver Initiative yes on 103 $13,786,653 
No on 106 no on 106 624,449 
Consumer Coalition against 106 no on 106 401,704 
No on Proposition 106 Committee no on 106 172,737 
Consumer/Legal Equal Justice Committee no on 106 20,000 
Total $15,005,543 
Consumer activists 
Voter Revolt for Lower Insurance Rates yes on 103 $ 1,932,902 
Californians for Honest Insurance no on 101,104, and 106 24,005 
Friends of Motorcycling yes on 100, no on 101, 104, and 106 22,500 
Santa Cruz Committee for Consumer Justice yes on 100, no on 104 6,117 
$ 1,985,524 
Total — $82,040,052 


strategies employed by the large information provid- 
ers. In the advertisements purchased by the insur- 
ance industry and trial lawyers, the identity of the 
sponsor was as well hidden as the law would allow. 
Except for the small print at the bottom of print 
advertisements or the rapidly disappearing dis- 
claimer that surfaced in broadcast media, the fact that 
a particular message was associated with the prefer- 
ences of the insurance industry or trial lawyers was 
not mentioned. These strategies gave all of the paid 
advertisements the quality that groups supporting an 
initiative attempted to represent themselves, and 
their initiative, as ““proconsumer,” regardless of their 
source of financial support, while groups opposing 
an initiative represented the initiative they were 
campaigning against as “anticonsumer’. So, unlike 
either scientists and engineers (Kuklinski, Metlay, 
and May 1982) or major political parties in candidate- 
centered elections, the insurance industry and trial 
lawyers did not want to be used as reference groups 
by the voters—a circumstance that further compli- 
cated the voters’ ability to understand the likely 
effects of five complex propositions. 


Shortcuts and Voter Inference 


If insurance reform voters faced complex alternatives, 
were too busy or disinterested to acquire encyclope- 
dic information, and could rely on neither the past 
nor partisan cues, how did they decide which prop- 
Ositions to vote for? To place this case study in a 
broader context and to motivate the empirical tests 
that follow, I briefly review some research that is 
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relevant in attempting to understand the behavior of 
insurance reform voters. 

Particularly appropriate for this case study are the 
dynamics described in strategic models of commu- 
nication, more commonly known as “signaling” 
games. In a signaling game, a relatively well in- 
formed information provider has information that i is 
relevant to a relatively uninformed decision maker.’ 
The information provider can attempt to affect the 
decision maker’s behavior by sending a “signal” 
about the consequences of the decision maker’s ac- 
tions. The inferences that the decision maker is able 
to draw from the content of the signal depend on 
prior beliefs about both the information provider's 
knowledge and the information provider's incentives 
for truth telling. Since the information providers in 
the insurance reform example also drafted the prop- 
ositions, I proceed as though it were common knowl- 
edge that the information providers understood the 
content of the propositions and focus this review on 
the relationship between an information provider's 
credibility and voter inference. 

When either the information provider or the con- 
tent of the signal is known to be perfectly credible, 
several scholars have argued that voters can use the 
content of a signal to make more accurate inferences 
about the personal consequences of an electoral out- 
come. Calvert (1985), McKelvey and Ordeshook (1985, 
1986), and Grofman and Norrander (1990) use spatial 
models of candidate-centered elections, while I (Lu- 
pia 1992) used a spatial model of direct legislation, to 
identify conditions under which the existence of 
perfectly credible signals are sufficient to allow in- 
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completely informed voters to emulate the behavior 
of better or completely informed voters. In these 
studies, uninformed voters tend to find it in their 
interests to cast the same vote as the information 
provider when they know that they and the informa- 
tion provider have similar preferences over out- 
comes. The same dynamic allows relatively unin- 
formed voters to emulate the behavior they would 
exhibit if well informed by voting against the infor- 
mation provider's preferred alternative when they 
know that the information provider's interests are 
contrary to their own. Unfortunately, these argu- 
ments are of limited helpfulness when we attempt to 
understand voter decision making in circumstances 
where information providers are not perfectly credi- 
ble and may, in fact, have an incentive to mislead 
voters. 

Sobel (1985) and Brady and Sniderman (1985) have 
presented arguments suggesting that the existence of 
a “reputation for honesty” or “‘likability” is sufficient 
to allow voters to condition their voting behavior on 
the content of a signal provided by an information 
provider who is not perfectly credible. Sobel uses a 
repeated-play signaling model to show that if an 
information provider (who is not initially assumed to 
be perfectly credible) can establish a reputation for 
some consistent quality, like honesty, then badly 
informed decision makers can make more accurate 
inferences about the options available to them from 
the content of a signal whose truthfulness cannot 
otherwise be easily established. Brady and Snider- 
man use the National Election Studies to show that 
voters in candidate-centered elections rely on their 
feelings toward information-providing groups better 
to understand the relationship between their own 
preferences and those of the candidate.” 

In the absence of perfectly credible signals, could 
insurance reform voters have used their knowledge 
or perceptions of a particular information provider's 
reputation to help them understand the personal 
consequences of a particular electoral outcome? The 
theories I have reviewed—and others like them— 
suggest that the answer is yes, but only if voter 
perceptions of an information provider's preferences 
(i.e., the information provider's reputation for sup- 
porting certain types of policy) were correct. If cor- 
rect, perceived information-provider preferences are 
equivalent to the information providers having a 
known and informative reputation for supporting 
certain types of policy. If incorrect (which is quite 
possible in this case considering the insurance indus- 
try and trial-lawyer attempts to shield their identi- 
ties), then perceived information-provider prefer- 
ences will not be sufficient to allow badly informed 
voters to overcome their lack of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge. 

For our purposes, it is unfortunate that evaluating 
the accuracy of insurance reform voter perceptions is 
quite difficult. Fortunately, we need not make this 
explicit evaluation to determine whether knowledge 
of a prominent information provider's preferences 
allowed otherwise uninformed voters to vote as 
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though they were well informed. We can simply 
compare the behavior of voters who differ only in the 
amount and types of information they possess. With 
this type of comparison in mind, I developed and 
executed an exit poll of insurance reform voters. In an 
attempt to distinguish relatively informed voters 
from those who were relatively uninformed, I de- 
signed the survey to provide individual-level mea- 
sures of the amount of encyclopedic information that 
a respondent possessed. To determine what impact, 
if any, information shortcuts had on voting behavior, 
I also asked respondents to report their perceptions 
of opinions that could have been used as shortcuts, 
relevant demographic questions, and their voting 
behavior. 

My plan was to use these measures to compare 
the behavior of well-informed voters, relatively unin- 
formed voters who knew a shortcut, and relatively 
uninformed voters who did not know that shortcut. 
Finding that the voting behavior of “relatively unin- 
formed voters who knew a shortcut” was signifi- 
cantly different from the voting behavior of “‘relative- 
ly uninformed voters who did not know a shortcut” 
would lead me to reject the hypothesis that knowing 
the shortcut did not affect voting behavior. Finding 
that the voting behavior of “relatively uninformed 
voters who knew a shortcut” was also very similar to 
the voting behavior of “relatively informed voters” 
would provide support for the assertion that voters 
who appeared to possess low levels of encyclopedic 
knowledge used certain types of shortcuts to emulate 
the voting behavior they would have exhibited if they 
were relatively well informed. In contrast, finding 
that the voting behavior of “relatively uninformed 
voters who knew a shortcut” was very different from 
the voting behavior of “relatively informed voters” 
would suggest that knowing the shortcut was insuf- 
ficient for voters to overcome their lack of encyclope- 
dic information. 


A SURVEY TO TEST FOR THE EFFECTS 
OF INFORMATION 


The survey consists of exit interviews with 339 voters 
in Los Angeles County. Respondents were asked 
how they voted on the insurance reform proposi- 
tions, socioeconomic and  insurance-rate-related 
questions, and a series of questions designed to elicit 
the level of information (or confusion) that each 
respondent had on the issue of insurance reform. The 
information questions were designed to learn not 
only what respondents knew about the content of the 
insurance reform debate but also to gauge respon- 
dent beliefs about information-provider preferences. 
The information questions used in the analysis ap- 
pear in Appendix B. 

To execute the survey instrument, I recruited 30 
undergraduates from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, California State University (Northridge), and 
Pasadena City College. The pollsters received extra 
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credit in political science and economics classes in 
exchange for attending two instructional sessions and 
administering the poll for four hours on Election Day. 
Lecturers at these institutions received a day off from 
lecturing in exchange for providing me with access to 
their students. In effect, I received low-cost pollsters 
in exchange for lecturing about the results of the exit 
poll in the students’ classes. The entire survey was 
conducted for less than three hundred dollars. 

In the instructional sessions, I stressed careful 
execution of the polling, as opposed to maximizing 
the number of respondents. I directed the pollsters to 
use a randomizing mechanism to select respondents 
in the hope that this would dampen any selection 
bias. Specifically, I instructed pollsters to choose 
every fifth exiting voter, with counting to begin only 
after an interview was completed. In addition, there 
was no reward to a pollster for the number of surveys 
completed. 

The sample we obtained is neither large enough 
nor diverse enough to make broad generalizations 
about insurance reform voting behavior. Fortunately, 
making these generalizations was not our intention. 
Our purpose was to contact voters with varying 
amounts and kinds of information in an attempt to 
learn more about the effect of different types of 
information on voting behavior. Financial and phys- 
ical limitations led me to restrict our polling universe 
to a ten-city area located in Los Angeles County and 
centered about the city of Pasadena. I chose polling 
places in areas across which there was a variance in 
the cost of auto insurance, the average number of 
accidents, and the cost of insurance claims." I rea- 
soned that these variables would be correlated with 
insurance rates, interest in the insurance reform 
issue, and the propensity to obtain information. 
Given these constraints and goals, I was able to 
obtain a sample that included enough variation for 
me to explore the relationships I have described. 
Appendix C shows how the 339 respondents com- 
pared to the voters of Los Angeles County and the 
State of California. 

For the purposes of analysis, I feel justified in 
assuming that our respondents were also consumers 
of insurance, since nearly all of our respondents 
(98.7%) reported living in a household where a car 
was insured. Correspondingly, I also assume that 
(1) respondent preferences over electoral outcomes 
do not vary systematically with the propensity to 
possess certain types of information, (2) the ability to 
determine the relationship between the proposition 
and one’s own well-being does vary with the propen- 
sity to possess certain types of information, and (3) all 
respondents prefer electoral outcomes that result in 
either a lower premium or a higher expected value of 
compensation in the event of an accident.” 

Finally, each respondent was given a two-sided 
card at the beginning of the interview. One side of 
the card had a description of each insurance propo- 
sition exactly as it appeared on the official ballot (see 
Appendix A). We allowed respondents to-see the 
summaries during the interview in order to minimize 
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the effects of variance in non-information-related 
recall ability. The other side of the card was used for 
asking potentially sensitive socioeconomic and insur- 
ance-rate-related questions. Instead of giving num- 
bers for income, age, traffic violations, or insurance 
premiums, respondents selected from lettered cate- 
gories that were listed on the card. 


Empirical Model 


I shall now use a series of multivariate logit regres- 
sions to identify the determinants of respondent 
voting behavior. I present one logit for each of the 
five propositions. In each logit, the dependent vari- 
able is the binary variable Vote. Vote equals 1 for a yes 
vote on the proposition and 0 for a no vote. Thus, 
positive coefficients for the independent (explana- 
tory) variables imply that having the characteristic 
presumed to generate the independent variable is 
associated with a greater propensity to cast a yes vote. 
The model used in the estimation is as follows: 


Vote = a+ ByINSURANCE + BoLAWYER + B3NADER 
+ B4KNOWLEDGE + BsINSURANCE * KNOWLEDGE 
+ BgNADER * KNOWLEDGE + B7LAWYER * KNOWLEDGE 
+ Bg ....11 [other insurance-reform-related variables]. 


The first three independent variables are measures 
of a respondent’s possession of a certain type of 
information shortcut—knowledge of an information- 
provider's preferences. INSURANCE equals 1 if the 
respondent correctly identifies the insurance industry 
preference on the proposition and 0 otherwise (cor- 
rect responses are yes on 101, 104, and 106, no on 100 
and 103). Similarly, LAWYER equals 1 only if the 
respondent correctly identifies trial-lawyer prefer- 
ences (yes on 100, no on 106); and NADER equals 1 only 
if the respondent can identify Ralph Nader's prefer- 
ences (yes on 103). As defined, the values of INSUR- 
ANCE, LAWYER and NADER are proposition-specific. 
For example, if a respondent could identify correctly 
the insurance industry’s preference with respect to 
Propositions 100 and 104, then the value of InsuR- 
ANCE would be 1 for the Proposition 100 estimation, 1 
for the Proposition 104 estimation, and 0 for the other 
three estimations for that respondent. Also notice 
that each of these variables is used: only in estima- 
tions that correspond to campaigns with which the 
relevant information provider was directly involved 
(see Table 1). 

To determine the extent to which a respondents’ 
knowledge of these endorsements enhanced their 
ability to vote as though they were relatively well 
informed, I must first show that “knowing the short- 
cut” affected voting behavior. To test for this effect, I 
use the survey responses to evaluate the null hypoth- 
esis, namely, “The information shortcut has no effect 
on voting behavior (e.g., Ho : Ba = 0). When the 
coefficient of INSURANCE (or LAWYER Or NADER) is 
significantly different from zero, I can reject the null 
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hypothesis.’ The ability to reject these hypotheses is 
a first indication that these information shortcuts 
affected insurance reform voting behavior. 

After determining whether or not these shortcuts 
affected voting behavior, I then want to address the 
question that motivated this research project: To 
what extent did possession of a shortcut affect rela- 
tively uninformed respondents’ ability to cast the 
same votes they would have cast if they had been 
well informed? The first step in addressing this 
question is to find a measure of a respondents 
encyclopedic knowledge. The independent variable, 
KNOWLEDGE, is such a measure. 

KNOWLEDGE is derived from responses to the four 
questions (listed in Appendix B) of the form, “Which 
of the propositions have characteristic X?” For each of 
the questions, there were five correct responses, 
since each proposition either had characteristic X or 
did not have it. KNOWLEDGE takes on its highest 
value, 20, only if respondents provided all correct 
responses, and its lowest value, 0, for respondents 
who provided no correct responses." I assume that 
respondents for whom KNOWLEDGE was high were 
more likely to understand the personal consequences 
of a particular proposition’s approval than were re- 
spondents for whom KNOWLEDGE was low." 

If respondents prefer lower premiums and higher- 
valued policies (as their status as consumers had led 
me to assume), then they should be likely to favor 
propositions that mandate lower insurance premi- 
ums (100, 103, 104) and increase competition in the 
provision of insurance (100, 103). For the same rea- 
sons, respondents should also be likely to oppose 
propositions that restrict a claimant's ability to collect 
from an insurance company (101, 104, 106). Since I 
expect that respondents with greater KNOWLEDGE 
would be relatively likely to understand which prop- 
ositions were consistent with these interests, I predict 
that the sign of KNOWLEDGE will be positive for 
Propositions 100 and 103 and negative for Proposi- 
tions 101 and 106. The sign of KNOWLEDGE for Prop- 
osition 104 depends on the respondents’ willingness 
to trade off lower premiums for a decrease in the 
amount that they can expect to receive in the event of 
an accident. Since I possess neither a measure of, nor 
a compelling theory about, our respondents’ willing- 
ness to make this trade, I cannot predict the sign of 
KNOWLEDGE for Proposition 104. 

The second step in determining whether or not 
relatively uninformed voters could adapt to their lack 
of encyclopedic information is to determine the ex- 
tent to which the shortcuts represented by the vari- 
ables INSURANCE, LAWYER, and/or NADER were effec- 
tive substitutes for encyclopedic knowledge. Since I 
expected each of these shortcuts to be effective, I 
expected that the coefficients of INSURANCE, LAWYER, 
and/or NADER would have the same sign as the 
coefficient of KNOWLEDGE. If these coefficients are also 
significantly different from zero, then I have support- 
ing evidence for the assertion that these shortcuts 
were an effective substitute for the acquisition of 
encyclopedic information. Given my previous predic- 
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tion of the signs of KNOWLEDGE, I expect positive and 
significant signs on the three information-provider 
coefficients for Propositions 100 and 103 and negative 
and significant signs on these coefficients for Propo- 
sitions 101 and 106. 

The theories reviewed earlier suggest that knowl- 
edge of an information-provider’s preferences should 
have a greater effect on the inferences and voting 
behavior of relatively uninformed respondents (who 
have more to learn) than it does on the behavior of 
relatively well informed respondents. Therefore, I 
include interactive explanatory variables that condi- 
tion the effect of the INSURANCE, LAWYER, and NADER 
variables on the respondent’s level of KNOWLEDGE. 
Because relatively uninformed respondents have 
more to learn, I expect the signs of the interactive 
term coefficients to be different from the signs of its 
components. In addition, I expect the magnitude of 
the interactive term coefficients to be smaller than the 
coefficients of INSURANCE, LAWYER, and NADER, since 
even relatively well informed persons may be able to 
form more accurate inferences about proposition con- 
tent from their acquisition of knowledge about the 
information-providers’ preferences. 

In each of the estimations, I also include measures 
of potential within-group variance in preferences 
over insurance reform initiatives to account for the 
possibility that some respondents may care more 
about the insurance reform issue than others and, 
therefore, may feel even more strongly about obtain- 
ing lower insurance premiums or higher-valued pol- 
icies. These variables are described in Appendix D. 


Results 


Table 2 reports the logit results. Since I have pre- 
dicted that many of the coefficients will have the 
same sign, I used a singular value decomposition to 
determine the existence of multicollinearity. This test 
(explained in Belsley, Kuh, and Welch 1980) failed to 
show significant levels of collinearity.*©° 

I first discuss the effect of the variable INSURANCE. 
To determine whether or not knowledge of insurance 
industry preferences was an effective shortcut, we 
must first determine whether or not INSURANCE af- 
fected voting behavior. My analysis suggests that 
respondents who knew the insurance industry's pref- 
erences on a particular proposition exhibited very 
different voting behavior from that of respondents 
who did not have this information. Table 2 shows 
that in three of the five elections, knowledge of the 
insurance industry's preferences was a statistically 
significant determinant of voting behavior. In the 
other two cases, conventional levels of significance 
were narrowly missed. To better understand how 
meaningful the INSURANCE coefficients are, consider 
the fact that the existence of 20 categories in the 
KNOWLEDGE variable make it relatively unlikely that 
any effects I capture with variables like INSURANCE are 
actually the result of within-group variance in the 
KNOWLEDGE categories. This formulation allows me to 
make a meaningful distinction between the effect of 
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TABLE 2 
Effects of Information and Rate Determinants on Voting Behavior 
INDEPENDENT | PROTOSITION 
VARIABLES 100 101 103 104 106 
Constant — 1.50 —.90 -3.95 —.57 .29 
(1.11) (1.48) (1.26) (1.16) (1.13) 
KNOWLEDGE .05 ~ .09* 2o** ~.06 ~.07 
(.05) (.05) (.08) (.05) (.05) 
INSURANCE 2.57** — 1,89 3,.35** —1.15 —2.28** 
(.91) (1.28) (.90) (.82) (1.14) 
INSURANCE * KNOWLEDGE —.10 At —.20** .04 .02 
(.07) (1.19) {.07) (.07) (.10) 
LAWYER ~~ 2.42** _ — — -1.25 
(1.04) — — — (.86) 
LAWYER * KNOWLEDGE .15* — — — .04 
| (.08) = — — (.07) 
NADER — aa 86 as dies 
— — (.85) — — 
NADER * KNOWLEDGE — — —.09 — — 
= - (.07) a2 tng 
Traffic violator —.24 .09 .07 22 32 
(.37) (.60) (.36) (.44) (.43) 
Male-under-25 violator .06 —8.23 —.18 —.02 —.12 
(.68) (42.25) (.70) (.72) (.74) 
CARTYPE 22 01 21 —.32 —.16 
(.22) (.34) (.22) (.27) (.24) 
Income .05 .00 „gart .14 .01 
(.15) (.22) (.14) (.16) (.15) 
N 219 220 236 221 220 
Begin-log likelihood —151.8 —152.49 —163.58 -153.19 — 152.49 
End-log likelihood -135.55 —65.13 — 139.25 ~112.51 —119.64 
% correctly predicted 67 90 ' 72 78 75 


Note: The dependent variable is binary, equals 1 if the respondent reported voting for the proposition in question, and equals 0 if the respondent reported 
voting against the proposition in question. The observations used in this analysis include only those respondents who voted on the proposition in question 
and answered ail of the relevant knowledge and demographic questions. The coefficients presented are unstandardized and the numbers in parentheses 
are standard errors. The coefficients and standard errors were derived using the logit macro in the SST program (Dubin/Rivers Research, Pasadena, 


California). 
tp < .10. 
ttp < .05. 


encyclopedic information on voting behavior and the 
effect of the shortcuts. Therefore, given the strength 
of the test and the relatively small sample size, the 
levels of significance in all five cases are quite remark- 
able. 

Since logit coefficients do not provide much intu- 
ition about the absolute magnitude of the hypo- 
thesized relationships, I report relevant “first differ- 
ences” in Table 3. A “first difference” is a 
straightforward translation of a logit coefficient into a 
percentage. The first differences I present are esti- 
mates of how much the probability of voting yes on 
the relevant proposition would change, given a par- 
ticular change in a single independent variable (or set 
` of independent variables) while holding the other 
independent variables constant at their mean values. 
For example, the first differences tell us that a respon- 
dent who was average in every way except that 
she provided no correct responses to the proposition 
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content questions had a .17 higher probability of 
voting for Proposition 100 than did a respondent who 
was similarly average except for her ability to provide 
20 correct responses. 

An examination of Table 3 once again shows the 
relatively large effect that knowing the insurance 
industry's position had on respondent voting behav- 
ior. The lower part of Table 3 shows that whether 
they knew the insurance industry's preferred elec- 
toral outcome or not was the largest single deter- 
minant of low-KNOWLEDGE respondents’ voting be- 
havior. Notice also that this effect decreased as 
KNOWLEDGE increased (because INSURANCE and IN- 
SURANCE * KNOWLEDGE always had different signs, as 
expected). For example, knowing that the insurance 
industry was against Proposition 100 increased by 48 
percentage points the probability that a respondent 
who could provide no correct answers to proposition 
knowledge questions voted for Proposition 100. The 
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First Differences: Change in the Probability of a “YES” Vote 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 
OR CONDITION 


KNOWLEDGE 
INSURANCE 

LAWYER 

NADER 

Household Income 


INSURANCE, if 
‘KNOWLEDGE = 0 
KNOWLEDGE = 10 
KNOWLEDGE = 15 


LAWYER, if 
KNOWLEDGE = 0 
KNOWLEDGE = 10 
KNOWLEDGE = 15 


FROM 


lowest (0) 
Does not know Insurance perferences 
Does not know Lawyer preferences 
Does not know Nader preferences 
$22,500-$40,000 


CATEGORY CHANGE 


Does not know Insurance preferences 
Does not know Insurance preferences 
Does not know Insurance preferences 


Does not know Lawyer preferences 
Does not know Lawyer preferences 
Does not know Lawyer preferences 


PROPOSITION 
TO 100 101 103 104 


Highest (20) 17 19 -5 
Knows 34 26 -11 
Knows —17 — 
‘Anows — —3 
over $75,000 0 14 


Knows 48 68 —46 
Knows 36 32 —35 
Knows l 26 8 —30 


Knows —40 —28 
Knows —21 —16 
Knows —5 —10 


Note: A concise explanation of when and how this and related methods can make limited-dependent-variable-model coefficients more intuitive is provided 
in King 1989 chap. 4. The first differences of KNOWLEDGE, INSURANCE, NADER, and LAWYER and their interactive terms are computed using the appropriate 
conditional means. For instance, the change in the dependent variable due to knowledge of the insurance industry's preferences is determined by 
increasing INSURANCE from 0 to 1 and INSURANCE * KNOWLEDGE from 0 to the mean of KNOWLEDGE. 


magnitude of this effect was roughly double that of a 
respondent who could provide correct responses on 
15 of 20 occasions. 

I now use the data to evaluate the extent to which 
use of the INFORMATION shortcut allowed low- 
KNOWLEDGE respondents to emulate the behavior of 
high-KNOWLEDGE respondents. Tables 2 and 3 pro- 
vide evidence for the prediction that relatively unin- 
formed respondents used their knowledge of the 
insurance industry's preferences to emulate the be- 
havior of relatively well informed respondents. In 
every logit, the sign of INSURANCE is the same as the 
sign of KNOWLEDGE. This implies that whether re- 
spondents used encyclopedic information or their 
knowledge of insurance industry preferences, they 
formed the same types of inferences about the relation- 
ship between a proposition and their own well-being. 

To show the effect of the INSURANCE shortcut in a 
more concrete manner, in Table 4 I divide the sample 
into three mutually exclusive categories based on the 


TABLE 4 
Percent Voting Yes by Information Category 





respondents’ values of KNOWLEDGE and INSURANCE. 
Presented in Table 4, column 1, is the behavior of 
respondents who had relatively high KNOWLEDGE and 
who knew the insurance industry's preferences. Ta- 
ble 4, column 2, contains the behavior of respondents 
who had relatively low KNOWLEDGE, but (like the 
respondents in column 1) knew the insurance indus- 
try’s preference. In column 3 are respondents who 
also had relatively low KNOWLEDGE but (unlike the 
second group) did not know the insurance industry's 
preferences. A comparison of the behavior of these 
three groups makes my main point in a dramatic 
fashion. Voters in the first two columns look very 
much like each other, while voters in column 3 look 
very different from voters in the first two columns. 
The relationship between these three groups strongly 
supports the assertion that knowledge of the insur- 
ance industry's preferences provided an effective 
shortcut for voters whose (encyclopedic) KNOWLEDGE 
of proposition content was low. 


INFORMATION CATEGORY 


HIGH KNOWLEDGE (10-20) 
WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY 

PROPOSITION PREFERENCES 


100 53 
101 8 
103 72.5 
104 17 
106 11 


LOW KNOWLEDGE (0-9) 

WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 

INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
PREFERENCES 


LOW KNOWLEDGE (0-9) 
WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE OF 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
PREFERENCES 


53 27 

5 15 
73 26 
17 34 
12.5 45 


Note: Cell value is percent yes. Percentages are rounded to the nearest percentage point except where the true value is exactly half a percentage point. 
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It is also interesting to note that the coefficients of 
INSURANCE (and KNOWLEDGE) are negative for the 
three propositions that insurance industry favored 
(101, 104, and 106) and positive for the two proposi- 
tions that the insurance industry opposed (100 and 
103). In all cases, the signs of KNOWLEDGE and INSUR- 
ANCE are as predicted. The similarity of the two sets 
of coefficients supports the notion that relatively 
informed respondents concluded—and relatively un- 
informed respondents perceived—that the insurance 
industry's preferences over electoral outcomes were 
contrary to their own.” This finding reflects well on 
the insurance industry's attempt to hide its identity, 
in that respondents who were able to identify its 
preferences tended to use them as a negative refer- 
ence. Given the closeness of the vote on Proposition 
103 (only 11 out of every 1,000 voters would have had 


to cast a different vote to change the outcome), we: 


can conjecture that a slightly more successful attempt 
to detach the insurance industry's identity from their 
endorsements may have lead to a different electoral 
outcome. 

For voting behavior on Proposition 100, the effect 
of the variable LAWYER is similar to the effect of 
INSURANCE but less dramatic. The coefficient for LAW- 
YER is significant at the .05 level in the Proposition 100 
logit. The negative, significant, and correctly pre- 
dicted sign of LAWYER in the Proposition 100 logit is 
consistent with the assertion that respondents per- 
ceived the trial lawyers’ preferences to be different 
from their own. However, the magnitude of this 
coefficient suggests that this shortcut did not affect 
voter inferences as much knowledge of the insurance 
industry's preferences did. In contrast, the negative 
coefficient of LAWYER in the Proposition 106 logit is of 
a different sign from that of either KNOWLEDGE or 
INSURANCE and thus contrary to my prediction. These 
findings suggest that knowledge of the LAWYER en- 
dorsement was not as effective a shortcut as was 
knowledge of the INSURANCE endorsement. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not have sufficient data to determine 
whether this signal was less effective because the 
lawyers waged a smaller campaign than the insur- 
ance industry (less costly and observable effort) or 
because respondents were relatively uncertain about 
lawyer views on the value of an insurance policy (lack 
of reputation).’” 

Finally, the relatively small coefficient on the 
NADER variable may surprise those who recall Nad- 
er’s role in this election. The interpretation that Ralph 
Nader had no effect on voting behavior, however, 
would be going a bit too far. Unlike Voter Revolt (the 
sponsors of Proposition 103), Ralph Nader had a 
relatively well known past. I believe that Nader’s past 
and his widely covered and frequent speeches about 
the insurance industry's big money campaign against 
103 were Voter Revolt’s greatest asset. With Nader, 
Voter Revolt was able to prevent the insurance indus- 
try from monopolizing the transmission of widely 
accessible (i.e., mass-media) information. Nader's 
presence certainly made it easier for some voters to 
locate the insurance industry's preferences over out- 


comes. Without someone like Nader, it is unlikely 
that Voter Revolt could have either received the 
media attention it did or acquired credibility sufficient 
to affect voter opinions for those occasions when it 
did have access to the media. 


CONCLUSION 


I used a survey instrument to identify the effect of 
different types of information on voting behavior in 
the complex insurance reform initiatives of 1988. I 
showed that respondents who possessed relatively 
low levels of factual (or encyclopedic) knowledge 
about the initiatives used their knowledge of insur- 
ance industry preferences to emulate the behavior of 
those respondents who had relatively high levels of 
factual knowledge. If we believe that well-informed 
voters make the best possible decisions, then the fact 
that relatively uninformed voters can emulate them 


_ suggests that the availability of certain types of infor- 
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mation cues allows voters to use their limited re- 
sources efficiently while influencing electoral out- 
comes in ways that they would have if they had taken 
the time and effort necessary to acquire encyclopedic 
information. In closing, I believe that the policy 
implications of this analysis are quite straightforward: 
while scholars and pundits propose that we educate 
the public about politics in order to lessen the impact 
of uninformed votes on the responsiveness of dem- 
ocratic decision-making institutions, a deeper under- 
standing of how people adapt to the uncertainty that 
characterizes many of their important decisions sug- 
gests that directing our efforts into the provision of 
credible and widely accessible “signals” may be a 
more effective. and cost-efficient way to ensure the 
responsiveness of electoral outcomes to the elector- 
ate’s preferences. 


APPENDIX A: SUMMARIES OF 
INSURANCE REFORM PROPOSITIONS 


Each of the following summaries are presented here exactly as 
they appeared on the ballot, in the California Ballot Pamphlet, 
and on the card given to each respondent during the inter- 
view. 


100 INSURANCE RATES, REGULATION, INITIATIVE. 
Reduces good driver rates. Requires automobile, other prop- 
erty/casualty, health insurance rate approval. Adopts anti- 
price-fixing, antidiscrimination laws. 


101 AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT CLAIMS AND INSUR- 
ANCE RATES. INITIATIVE. Reduces automobile insurance 
rates, limits compensation for non-economic losses for four 
years. 


103 INSURANCE RATES, REGULATION, COMMIS- 
SIONER, INITIATIVE. Reduces auto, other property/casualty 
rates. Requires elected Insurance Commissioner's approval of 
rates. Prohibits price-fixing, discrimination. 


104 AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER INSURANCE. INITIA- 
TIVE. Establishes no-fault insurance for automobile accidents. 
Reduces rates for two years. Restricts future regulation. 
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TABLE B-1 
Information Questions 


RESPONSES 
QUESTIONS 103 104 


About information provider preferences 
Which of the propositions do you believe were supported by 
the insurance industry? 39 
Which of the propositions do you believe were supported by 
the trial lawyers? . 26 27 
Which of the propositions do you believe were supported by 
Ralph Nader? 


About Proposition Content 

Which proposition(s) establish a no-fault system of auto 
insurance? 

Which proposition(s) mandate giving discounts in insurance 
premiums to good drivers? 

Which propostion(s) /imit attorney contingency fees? 

Which proposition(s) mandate insurance rates which are not 
based on where you live? 


474" 





106 ATTORNEY FEES LIMIT FOR TORT CLAIMS. INI- 
TIATIVE. Limits amount of contingency fees which an attor- 
ney may collect in tort cases. 


come of insurance reform elections are likely to have a greater 
effect on violators than nonviolators. Mv25 equals 1 if the 
respondent was a male “violator” under 25 years of age, and 
0 otherwise. As a member of this group at the time I designed 
the exit poll, I knew that male respondents who were under 
age 25 would pay higher premiums than other violators. 
Therefore, the outcome of insurance reform elections should 
have had a greater effect on these respondents than on other 
violators. 


APPENDIX B: INFORMATION ABOUT 
INFORMATION MEASURES 


The starred cell entries in Table B-1 identify correct responses. 
Respondents were permitted to give multiple responses to 
each of the following questions. Notice that for some ques- 
tions there were multiple correct responses. 


APPENDIX C: ELECTION AND 
POLL RESULTS 


The cell entries in Table C-1 are percentages voting in favor of 
the proposition. The source of state and county level election 
results is the Statement of Vote provided by the California 
Secretary of State, Sacramento. 


APPENDIX D: OTHER 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


VIOLATOR is a binary variable that equals 1 if the respondent 
admitted to a traffic violation in the last three years. Since 
violators face higher premiums than nonviolators, the out 


The variable CARTyPE is a discrete variable with values 1-5. 
As CARTYPE increases, so does the retail price of the particular 
model. Since insurance rates are correlated with the price of 
the respondent's car, I expect that (ali else held constant) 
respondents having higher-priced cars will be more affected 
by the electoral outcome than will respondents with lower- 
priced cars. INCOME is a discrete variable that is valued 1-5 
and increases with household income. Cutoff levels for the 
discrete categories were $15,000, $22,500, $40,000, and 
$75,000. Insurance reform should have a relatively large effect 
on persons with higher incomes, who tend to purchase more 
insurance. 

As interesting as these concepts are, the variables described 
in this appendix do not produce significant coefficients. In 
fact, only two out of these variables’ 20 coefficients have 
coefficients that are larger than their standard errors. While 
the inclusion (or exclusion) of these variables does not alter 
the results I have presented, I include them because I expect 
many readers to question the viability of a statistical model 
that tests for the effects of different types of information by 
including only independent variables that are measures of 
information. 


TABLE C-1 
Comparison to County and State Vote 


PROPOSITION SPONSOR STATE LA COUNTY SURVEY (N = 339) 


Trial lawyers 40.9 50.4 44.3 
Insurance industry 13.3 15.5 10.8 
Consumer activists 51.1 62.6 65.2 
Insurance industry 25.4 22.3 21.5 
Insurance industry 46.9 43.6 29.4 


100 (good driver initiative) 

10t (Polanco initiative) 

103 (Voter Revoit/Nader initiative) 
104 (no-fault initiative) 

106 (contingency fee initiative) 
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Notes 


I wish to thank Richard McKelvey and Peter Ordeshook for 
guidance and support through all stages of this project. 
Helpful comments and suggestions were offered by Elisabeth 
Gerber, Mat McCubbins, Chris Achen, Henry Brady, Bruce 
Cain, Gary Cox, Jonathan Katz, Rod Kiewiet, Sharyn O’Hal- 
loran, Sam Popkin, Larry Rothenberg, Roger Solin, Jim Stim- 
son, and numerous seminar participants. I am in the debt of 
Phyllis Pugh, Joy Hansen, Shawn Kantor, Ramy Farid, Susan 
Davis, and 30 enthusiastic pollsters whose participation 
and/or cooperation were necessary conditions for the success- 
ful execution of the poll. Financial support for this project was 
supplied by the Division of Humanities and Social Sciences at 
the California Institute of Technology. 

1. For a review of these arguments as they apply to direct 
legislation elections, see Cronin 1989. 

2. For examples of this type of argument as they apply to 
direct legislation, see, e.g., Kuklinski, Metlay, and May 1982 
and Lupia 1992. Popkin 1991 provides a more general review 
of the consequences of voter information problems. 

3. For example, the most comprehensive analysis of prop- 
osition complexity that I am aware of (Magleby 1984) shows 
that the average number of words in the propositions that 
appeared on the California ballot during the 1970s was 8,121. 
He goes on to argue that over 17 years of formal education 
would be required to comprehend the text of the average 
proposition. 

4, Theoretical analyses are developed in Lupia 1992, 1993a. 
For experimental tests of the theory, see Lupia 1993b. 

5. Ihave reviewed the votes of insurance-related bills in the 
three years preceding the election and have found two 
systematic relationships: insurance-industry-supported tort 
reform bills die in the Assembly Judiciary Committee, while 
lawyer-supported insurance reform bills die in either the 
Assembly Finance and Insurance Committee or the Ways and 
Means Committee. Republicans (the minority party in both 
houses of the California legislature) tended to support tort 
reform measures. Democrats on these committees tended to 
support bills more favorable to the trial lawyers, yet each of 
these measures tended to fall one or two votes short of 
passage in committee through the defection of two to four 
Democrats. 

6. In October 1987, an insurance industry spokesperson 
in the course of a conversation about a consumer-activist- 
supported insurance reform ballot proposition estimated, 
“We could spend $10 million and still not be assured of 
beating it” (from Reich 1987b). One wonders how the nego- 
tiations might have changed had the insurance industry and 
trial lawyers anticipated that campaign expenditures would 
total in excess of $80 million and that a consumer-sponsored 
initiative would be the only resulting change to the status 

uo. 

7. In addition to nonpolitical concerns, there were elections 
for the office of president and U.S. Senator; seats in Congress, 
the state senate, and the state assembly; local ballot measures; 
and 22 other statewide measures on the same ballot. 

8. Some prominent figures of both parties took public 
stands on the insurance reform issue, but these endorsements 
provide no evidence of a clear partisan consensus. See Camp- 
bell et al. 1960 for a definitive statement of the effect of 
partisan cues. 

9. For well-known examples of this type of research, see 
Crawford and Sobel 1982; Milgrom and Roberts 1986; Spence 
1973. 

10. Related research on “cue taking” merits attention. 
Kuklinski, Metlay, and May (1982) showed that voters in 
nuclear power referenda conditioned their strategies on the 
stated positions of reference groups. Feldman and Conover 
(1983) identifed emotional bases for certain types of voter 
responses to new political information. Popkin (1991) argued 
that certain images alow voters to simplify their voting 
calculus. Page and Shapiro (1992) examine responses to over 
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one thousand survey questions to support their argument 
that electorates have somewhat parallel adaptive capabilities. 

11. The sources used to make these evaluations included 
California, Department of Insurance 1988a; California, De- 
partment of Insurance, Consumer Affairs Division 1987; and 
California, Department of Insurance, Statistical Services Unit 
1988a-c. 

12. This is not to say that respondents knew, initially, 
which propositions would achieve this goal. If they had, the 
campaign would have been meaningless. In addition, two 
respondents in the sample admitted to working for insurance 
agencies. Both voted in a manner consistent with a “job 
security” hypothesis. Otherwise, there was nothing in the 
data suggesting that this voter preference hypothesis did not 
represent respondent preferences. 

13. As it is important not only to provide support for one 
causal hypothesis but also to reject other plausible causal 
hypotheses, I reran each of the estimations in Table 2 four 
times, replacing INSURANCE with an equivalently defined 
binary variable that measured a voter's ability to answer one 
of the four questions about proposition content. For instance, 
the first of the four questions that links a proposition to an 
issue is “Which proposition(s) establish a no-fault system of 
auto insurance?” (see Appendix B) Responses to this question 
were used to produce five binary variables that equaled 1 
when the respondent correctly identified the relationship 
between the statement and the proposition and 0 otherwise. 
In 19 of the 20 cases, the replacement variable performed very 
badly. The T-statistic for the replacement variables were 
usually below 1 and often below .5. In addition, the difference 
between the initial likelihood function and the final likelihood 
function was generally much smaller than the equivalent 
estimations using INSURANCE. The one exception to this rule 
was the respondent's ability to correctly identify Proposition 
104 as setting up a no-fault system of insurance. As Proposi- 
tion 104 was referred to as the no-fault initiative, the effect of 
this particular variable in the 104 logit is hardly surprising. I 
reran the 104 logit once more, using INSURANCE, the no-fault 
replacement variable, and the corresponding interaction 
terms to find that the coefficient of neither variable was 
affected by the simultaneous inclusion of the other. 

I also reran each estimation adding the respondent's re- 
ported partisanship. Implemented a number of theoretically 
consistent ways, the effect of party never attained conven- 
tional levels of significance and was omitted to preserve 
degrees of freedom. This lack of effect was especially true of 
PARTY'S interaction with NADER, where the use of a party term 
seems most appropriate. In this case, the standard error was 
30 times greater than the coefficient. 

Since some readers may still be concerned about the ab- 
sence of a party term in this analysis, an additional history of 
these elections may be insightful. Recall that insurance reform 
was a very touchy issue, one that the revealed behavior of 
California legislators suggests that few were willing to take 
public positions on. Despite repeated attempts over the five 
years preceding the November 1988 election, neither house of 
the California legislature could get an insurance reform bill 
out of committee and onto the floor for a vote. This inability 
to get out of committee is especially surprising, given the 
relatively strong Democratic control of both chambers. If 
Democrats had reached some type of consensus on how to 
reform the insurance industry, it would have been easy for 
them to use their control of the legislature to produce a bill for 
the governor to sign. In this case, “Democrat” might have 
served as an effective cue. However, the state legislature 
never achieved this consensus. 

Likewise, voters who followed the actions of Republican 
governor George Deukmejian may have been confused about 
either his or his party’s stand on insurance reform. Prior to the 
passage of Proposition 103, the insurance commissioner was 
appointed by the governor. Deukmejian’s appointee, Roxani 
Gillespie, was previously a lobbyist for a large insurance 
company. This action might lead voters to believe that the 
Republican position was proinsurance. However, Deukme- 
jian also encouraged voters to vote against all five proposi- 
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tions, including the three drafted by the insurance industry. 
That the governor and the legislature never once publicly 
locked horns on this issue, that the issue had to be decided 
using the initiative, and that during the campaign season the 
few partisans who did take stands differed in their stances is 
suggestive of the lack of observable partisan consensus on the 
insurance reform issue. Therefore, we should not be sur- 
prised that party was not an effective cue for relatively 
uninformed voters. 

14. The distribution of respondents achieving each knowl- 
edge score (from 0 to 20) was 14, 1, 3, 11, 4, 7, 2, 25, 15, 7, 26, 
16, 43, 26, 10, 35, 16, 33, 7, 2, and 0. 

15. The arguments underlying this type of assumption are 
evaluated in greater detail by Bartels (1990) and Gerber and 
Lupia (1993). 

16. The values of the singular value decomposition for each 
of the logits, ordered by proposition number, from lowest to 
highest, were 23.79, 20.48, 30.59, 22.14, and 23.37. Values of 
over 100 indicate collinearity, values from 30 to 100 indicate 
mild collinearity, and values under 10 indicate no collinearity. 
While the Proposition 103 logit is just over the threshold for 
mild collinearity, I reran it, collapsing several KNOWLEDGE 
categories and achieved very similar results to those pre- 
sented, with less collinearity. 

17. In case of the 101 and 104 logits, it is worth noting that 
(1) the dependent variable had relatively little variance and 
(2) this variable did achieve conventional levels of significance 
when I used weaker tests of the effect of INSURANCE. Of the 
respondents who voted on the relevant proposition and 
answered all of the information and demographic questions, 
only 22 of 220 voted yes on 101 and only 49 of 221 voted yes on 
104. Thus, by attempting to make inferences about voting 
behavior that rely heavily on the observable differences be- 
tween these yes-voters and the rest of the sample, we are 
asking a lot of the data. When we combine the limited 
variance of the dependent with our relatively small sample 
size, the fact that our coefficients even come close to conven- 
tional levels of significance (both are about one-and-a-half 
times the size of the standard error) is encouraging. Another 
part of the failure to achieve conventional levels of signifi- 
cance in the two extreme cases may be that I set up an 
empirical test in which rejection of the null hypothesis was 
quite difficult. The advantage of the difficult test is that I am 
more confident that the magnitude of the INSURANCE coeffi- 
cient represents the effect of that particular shortcut. The 
drawback is that if processes that generate INSURANCE and 
KNOWLEDGE are correlated, this makes the likelihood of a large 
T-statistic relatively small. I reran the estimations replacing 
the KNOWLEDGE variable with limited measures of encyclope- 
dic information that had two or 3 categories (low knowledge, 
somewhat knowledgeable, high knowledge), instead of 20. I found 
that all of the INSURANCE coefficients achieve conventional 
levels of significance in these reestimations. 

18. Notice that for me to conclude that INSURANCE served 
as an effective shortcut, it matters not whether low-KNOWL- 
EDGE respondents knew that they were economizing on their 
information costs by relying on the insurance industry pref- 
erence cue or whether they just did not like insurance 
companies. For my conclusion to be valid, it is sufficient that 
use of the shortcut allowed relatively uninformed respon- 
dents to emulate the behavior of relatively well informed 
respondents who were otherwise like themselves (my esti- 
mate of how these respondents would have voted if better 
informed). 

19. The insurance industry was able to stifle early trial- 
lawyer attempts to advance their preferences by running a 
series of advertisements pointing out the lawyer sponsorship 
of certain advertisements. This particular series of advertise- 
ments proved so effective that not only were lawyer-spon- 
sored campaign advertisements removed from the airwaves 
in the final weeks of the campaign, but so were noncampaign 
related advertisements for trial-lawyer services, at the request 
of CTLA (Reich 1988b). 
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FISCAL CONSTRAINTS AND ELECTORAL MANIPULATION 


IN AMERICAN SOCIAL WELFARE 


WALTER R. MEBANE, JR. Cornell University 


merican social welfare policy involves a politically significant fiscal interaction between 

short-run, pay-as-you-go constraints and long-run equilibrium constraints motivated by the 

contributory principle and the concept of actuarial soundness. The fiscal constraints induce 
conflict between benefit recipients and payroll-tax-payers. To support small election-year reductions 
in payroll taxes, means-tested program benefits are slightly reduced in election years (compared to 
non-election-year levels under similar economic conditions). The existence of the constraints and of the 
election-year changes is tested using a multivariate time series regression model of monthly transfer 
payments and contributions for social insurance during years 1948-87. Short-run dynamics are found . 
to be weakly incrementalist, but otherwise the results support the argument. Extraordinary. 
manipulations are identified during 1972. Special technical features of the econometric analysis are a 
nonlinear, dynamic specification, robust generalized method of moments estimation; and near 


cointegration. 


is as important as the array of payments; thatis, 
who pays is as important, politically, as who 
` gains (see Browning 1986; Page 1983; Pechman 1985; 
Reynolds and Smolensky 1977). Ever since its begin- 
ning in 1935, the contributory design of American 
social insurance has forged strong links between 
benefits received by individuals and taxes they have 
paid (Achenbaum 1986; Bernstein and Bernstein 1988; 
Derthick 1979). One effect of this design has been a 
widespread feeling that in particular, each individual 
personally deserves the Social Security benefit pay- 
ments that he or she ultimately receives: many be- 
lieve that the benefits each person gets are exactly the 
benefits personally paid in throughout the working 
life. The view that social insurance benefits. such as 
Social Security are earned awards has helped drive 
the escalation of payroll taxes needed to cover the 
costs of rising benefit levels in what has.long been an 
unfunded, pay-as-you-go system -(Bernstein and 
Bernstein 1988; Brittain 1972; Munnell 1977; Munnell 
and Blais 1984). This political consequence of the 
contributory design reflects Roosevelt's original con- 
ception, as epitomized by his remark, “We put those 
payroll contributions there so as to give the contrib- 
utors a legal, moral, and political right to collect their 
pensions and unemployment benefits. With those 
taxes in there, no damn politician can ever scrap my 
social security program” (Schlesinger 1958,-309). 

I argue that American social welfare’s contributory 
' design has indeed produced important political ef- 
fects. Long-run constraints between aggregate taxes 
and aggregate benefits have been used to implement 
the design. The long-run political viability of the 
social welfare system depends on the relationship 
between the long-run constraints and the short-run 
constraints of pay-as-you-go. In the absence of effec- 
tive long-run constraints, it is difficult to-see how the 
opposing interests of taxpayers and benefit recipients 


T=: taxing side of American social welfare policy 


might be reconciled..But even effective constraints 
will leave some tension between payers and recipi- 
ents. Free-riding incentives will always motivate de- 
mands. for small, personally favorable adjustments. 
Each recipient will want a small increase in his or her 
benefits, while each taxpayer will want a small de- 
crease in his or her taxes. In conjunction with differ- 
ences among groups in political participation, the 
residual tension makes manipulation tied to the elec- 
toral calendar virtually inevitable. Incumbents have a 
strong incentive to take from recipients of benefits 
from means-tested programs, in election years, in 
order to give to groups more likely to reward them 
with votes.. 

I shall present this argument in greater detail, then 
describe and report the results from a multivariate 
time series regression model used to test the key 
assumptions ‘and predictions of the argument. The 
dependent variables are the monthly levels of trans- 
fer payments and personal and employer contribu- 
tions for social insurance during years 1948-87. The 
explanatory variables include several social and eco- 
nomic. variables and several variables that measure 
political circumstances during the period. 


Taxes and Benefits 


By itself, pay-as-you-go implies that current payroll- 
tax-payers and current recipients of social insurance 
benefits have .opposing interests. Pay-as-you-go 
means that current benefits are paid out of current 
taxes. Any increase to current recipients implies an 
extra cost to current taxpayers, while taxes can be cut 
only if benefits are reduced. Taxpayers and benefit 
recipients should therefore have opposing policy 
preferences if individuals act selfishly to maximize 
disposable income. Payers should want lower bene- 
fits, to allow their tax payments to fall, while recipi- 
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ents should want taxes raised, to support increases in 
their benefits. 

The calculation of gains and costs is not so simple 
when the contributory principle is taken into account. 
According to the principle, a recipient's current level 
of benefits depends on the amount he or she paid in 
taxes when working. The individual-level contribu- 
tory principle motivates an aggregate policy often 
described as actuarial soundness (Altmeyer 1966): 
current tax collections should promote economic 
growth sufficient to support the taxation that will be 
needed to pay benefits over the long haul. One way 
to do this is to use tax collections to generate aggre- 
gate public savings, that is, to collect payroll taxes in 
excess of the amount needed to meet current ex- 
penses (Munnell and Blais 1984). If such a system has 
been working, a policy of collecting higher taxes in 
the past should have produced higher levels of real 
income now (see Auerbach and Kotlikoff 1987, 158- 
161). This increased income can be used to support 
higher levels of current benefits. Under pay-as- 
you-go, the benefits will be financed by higher cur- 
rent taxes. 

In political terms, pay-as-you-go and the contribu- 
tory principle are mutually reinforcing. Under pay- 
as-you-go, current benefit recipients can recoup past 
increases in their own taxes (increases in the taxes 
they paid when they were working) only if the costs 
to current tax payers increase.’ But if earlier public 
savings promoted economic growth, then part of the 
income currently being taxed was produced by cur- 
rent recipients’ previous tax payments. Such a system 
of effective investment would support the recipients’ 
current claims. Moral rights such as Roosevelt cited 
might be invoked. The political connotations of such 
an arrangement should affect current taxpayers’ long- 
run cost calculations: if they deny current recipients’ 
claims, the legitimacy of their own future claims will 
be undercut. Such contingencies should reduce the 
net cost of current tax payments. But aggregate public 
savings are created only if current tax collections 
exceed current benefit payments. So if taxpayers are 
currently committed to pay-as-you-go in order to 
justify their own future claims, then they should also 
be willing to pay taxes in excess of the amount 
needed to cover current benefit claims. Indeed (and 
this is the key point), they should be committed to 
pay-as-you-go only if they are willing to pay such 
excess amounts. For if the actuarial-soundness con- 
cept holds, the increased income needed to support 
their own future claims will exist only if such 
amounts are paid. But if there will be no benefits in 
the future, then, in a purely selfish calculus, there is 
no reason to support pay-as-you-go now. 

Such a synergy between the short-run policy of 
pay-as-you-go and the long-run investment policy 
associated with the contributory principle might go a 
long way toward dissolving the opposition between 
taxpayers’ and benefit recipients’ interests. If success- 
ful, a long-run aggregate savings policy can give 
selfish tax payers the long-run rate of return they 
need to view their tax payments favorably (see Boskin 
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and Puffert 1987). Current benefit recipients can be 
expected to claim the amounts they need to recoup 
their own earlier payments. But if taxes and benefits 
are linked in a long-run equilibrium relationship, 
then recipients should keep their claims low enough 
that current taxpayers can make the excess payments 
necessary to bind them to the system’s future. Such 
an equilibrium relationship would exist as an equilib- 
rium path along which taxes and benefits covary (see 
Auerbach and Kotlikoff 1987; Kamien and Schwartz 
1991, 272-76.” 

The conditions necessary for a long-run equilib- 
rium to exist suggest restrictions on the forms a 
short-run policy of pay-as-you-go might take. A long- 
run equilibrium between taxes and benefits will be 
robust against stationary short-term shocks, but in 
general, long-run equilibrium cannot be sustained if 
either taxes or benefits are affected by arbitrary 
trends. Several social and economic conditions that 


_ affect social welfare tax or benefit levels are clearly 
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nonstationary, however. Two examples are the pop- 
ulation-age profile (in particular, the number of eld- 
erly and the number of children) and the price level 
as measured by the Consumer Price Index (Browning 
1986). Political factors that affect social welfare policy, 
such as the party balance in the U.S. House of 
Representatives also exhibit trends (Berry and Low- 
ery 1987; Browning 1985). A rulelike system of pay- 
as-you-go that automatically enforced strong short- 
run constraints between tax and benefit levels would 
magnify the effects of such trends. Long-run equilib- 
rium would then be extremely difficult to maintain or, 
most likely, impossible. 

A discretionary approach to short-run policy might 
better support long-run goals. The best policy, for 
this purpose, would be one that prevented uncon- 
trolled trends from having persistent effects on tax or 
benefit levels. Weak forms of incrementalism might 
allow this, but a strong form such as Browning (1985) 
estimates for social welfare expenditures would not. 
Discretion would mean that the political viability of 
pay-as-you-go depends entirely on the policy’s cur- 
rent political and administrative support. 


Short-run Manipulation 


Long-run considerations might imply substantial 
convergence between taxpayers’ and benefit recipi- 
ents’ interests. But conflicts between the two groups 
should nonetheless remain. Even if there were con- 
sensus on a core policy of pay-as-you-go and broad 
agreement on the aggregate amounts of benefits and 
savings that should be generated, free-rider consid- 
erations imply that individuals will not agree about 
the shares of the totals they are to receive or pay (see 
Laffont 1988, 112-24). At the margin, each current 
beneficiary will want to receive more, while each 
current taxpayer will want to pay less. 

In such a situation elected officials should be able to 
manipulate the system at the margins to serve their 
immediate electoral needs even if their manipulations 
will be subject to important constraints. Of course, 
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every incumbent will want to give everyone what 
they want—more benefits for each recipient and 
lower taxes for each taxpayer. But if pay-as-you-go is 
actually in force, this will not be possible. That is, if 
benefits can be increased only if there is a concurrent 
increase in the taxes to pay for them or if conversely 
a decrease in taxes can be obtained only if benefits are 
concurrently reduced, then officials will be forced to 
choose. Marginal improvements can go to either 
taxpayers or benefit recipients but not both. The fiscal 
constraint will have created constituencies with con- 
flicting interests (see Buchanan 1967; Chappell and 
Keech 1986; Lowi 1964, Wittman 1983). 

The usual assumptions suggest that incumbents 
will favor those likely to return them the greatest gain 
in votes. Differences among social welfare program 
benefit recipients should therefore mean that incum- 
bents treat different groups of recipients differently. 
The primary difference should be between means- 
tested and non-means-tested program recipients (see 
Munnell 1987). By definition, means-tested program 
recipients are poorer in income. They also typically 
have less education. Partly for these reasons, means- 
tested recipients not only are less likely to vote but, 
more generally, are less likely to use political partic- 
ipation to communicate their needs to public officials 
(Verba et al. 1993). Recipients from “condition-test- 
ed” programs, such as unemployment insurance, are 
also less likely to vote (Rosenstone 1982; see also 
Schlozman and Verba 1979, 235-54). So we should 
expect incumbents to choose against the interests of 
such recipients, more than against nontested pro- 
gram beneficiaries. 

The choice between payroll-tax-payers and social 
welfare program benefit recipients is therefore better 
thought of as a choice among taxpayers, tested- 
program recipients and non-tested-program recipi- 
ents. Fiscal conflict should exist between payroll-tax- 
payers and tested-program recipients not only 
because some tested programs have contributory 
designs (e.g., unemployment insurance) but also 
because (formal accounting rules notwithstanding) 
Social Security has historically been imperfectly sep- 
arated from the rest of the federal budget (Munnell 
1985). So the question which group incumbents will 
favor most and which least turns on the group 
members’ relative probabilities of participating polit- 
ically. 

It is easy to anticipate that tested-program recipi- 
ents will be least favored. Payroll-tax-payers are, by 
definition, working people. Payroll taxes affect the 
entire middle class. They therefore touch the largest 
group of active participants. Incumbents will not rank 
this group behind poor, tested-program recipients 
who rarely participate. The choice between taxpayers 
and non-tested-program recipients is not clear. These 
groups mostly occupy the same kinds of occupational 
and career ranks, except that members of the recipi- 
ent group are typically older (usually retirees) and, 
because of their ages, more wealthy. Such recipients 
` are active participants (Verba et al. 1993). On the 
other hand, payroll-tax-payers are much more nu- 
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merous. General considerations such as these do not 
suggest that incumbents will see a particular priority 
ordering between the two groups. 

We should therefore expect incumbents to seek 
ways to shift benefits away from the group of tested- 
program recipients, in order to increase non-tested- 
program benefits or decrease payroll taxes. 

If voters weigh recent gains and losses more 
h2avily than those further in the past and if a stable 
equilibrium path exists, then these shifts should take 
the form of regular oscillations around the levels of 
benefits and taxes specified in the current equilibrium 
policy. The shifts are prompted in the first place by 
group members’ desires to cheat—in free-rider fash- 
icn—on the allocation of shares specified in current 
policy. By definition, permanent shifts would mean 
the policy had changed. Free-rider incentives would 
then exist relative to the new policy. If there is no 
stable equilibrium, then the free-rider-driven shocks 
might cause policy to wander to an arbitrary extent, 
in arbitrary directions. But if there is a stable equilib- 
rium, shifts in one direction must eventually be 
matched by equally large shifts in the opposite direc- 
tion. So if there is a stable equilibrium, the shifts 
among groups should fluctuate. Regular oscillations 
are expected because of the periodicity of elections. 
Incumbents will want the shifts in favor of likely 
voters to occur during election years.” 

Such a pattern of manipulation differs from the one 
described by Tufte (1978, 28-44). Tufte highlights a 
pattern of election-year increases in social welfare 
benefits, with payroll tax increases being delayed 
until nonelection years. On the benefit side, Tufte 
focuses on nontested programs. He presents informal 
evidence of election-year increases. Some aspects of 
these findings have been corroborated by other, more 
systematic studies, while some aspects have been 
called into question (Frey and Schneider 1978; Keech 
and Pak 1989).* Tufte uses the idea that incumbents 
can completely delay the costs for preelection benefit 
increases until after the election (Tufte 1978, 33). In 
the interim between the preelection delivery of extra 
benefits and the postelection collection of the tax bill, 
Tufte suggests that everyone is enjoying free mon- 
ey—that incumbents have arranged to have no one 
Fay any costs at all.” The ultimate expression of this 
view is Tufte’s kyphosis, according to which extra 
benefits are supposed to be heaped up in the month 
ar two immediately preceding an election. 

My argument differs from Tufte’s mainly in that I 
have tried to characterize more explicitly the fiscal 
context in which electorally motivated manipulations 
cf social welfare taxes and benefits might be occur- 
ring. In my view, that context involves not only 
contemporaneous trade-offs among fiscally defined 
constituencies but also long-run fiscal relationships 
motivated by the contributory principle and the con- 
cept of actuarial soundness. Tufte ignores long-run 
fscal considerations. In my view, the interaction 
tetween long-run and short-run considerations is a 
central and essential feature of American social wel- 
fare. Without the prospect of long-run returns, cur- 
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rent payroll-tax-payers would have no incentive to 
contribute. And without a norm of pay-as-you-go, 
they would have no reason to believe that their 
collective investments will ultimately be recouped 
and therefore, again, no reason to participate. 


STATISTICAL MODEL 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Because the time series model and the tests defined in 
terms of the model are complicated, I shall outline the 
overall design before giving the exact specifications. 
Part of the model represents the changing ‘social, 
economic, and political grounds that determine the 
value of the policy equilibrium at each time. The 
expected levels of payments and contributions are 
broken into components based on five socioeconomic 
variables reported each month. The effects of these 
variables depend on a collection of variables reported 
annually that measure current political circum- 
stances. These time-varying effects represent the idea 
that social welfare tax and benefit levels do not 
respond to socioeconomic change automatically but 
‘instead reflect a continuing history of political con- 
flicts (see Browning 1986, 44-49). The rules by which 
the current policy equilibrium is derived from socio- 
economic conditions are allowed to change with 
shifts in the , political environment. In formal terms, 
the elasticity® of each of the fiscal variables with respect 
to each socioeconomic variable is defined to be a 
function of the political variables.’ 

The existence of a pay-as-you-go rule is tested in 
two ways. One test is based on the similarities 
between the elasticities estimated for taxes and the 
corresponding estimates for benefits. Greater similar- 
ity indicates a stronger rule of pay-as-you-go. The 
other test is based on an estimate of the dynamic 
relationship between tax and benefit levels. This 
dynamic relationship is modeled as a first-order vec- 
tor autoregression among the logarithms of the fiscal 
variables. Zero values for the autoregressive coeffi- 
cients would suggest that pay-as-you-go (or any 
other short-run constraint) is purely a matter of 
discretion. One pattern of nonzero values for the 
coefficients would suggest that strong, virtually au- 
tomatic pay-as-you-go constraints exist, while an- 
other pattern would suggest the existence of an 
uncontrollable incrementalism. 

The specification of the disturbances in the model 
is designed to test the idea that the expected levels of 
the fiscal variables are attracted to an equilibrium 
path. If they are, then the vector of disturbances 
should be cointegrated (Engle and Granger 1987). 
The idea here is that random shocks keep the fiscal 
variables from exactly following the equilibrium path: 
equilibrium is never perfectly achieved. A cointe- 
grated disturbance process is evidence that efforts are 
made systematically to compensate for the shocks, to 
move the fiscal variables back toward the equilibrium 
path. The second-order vector autoregressive process 
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specified for the disturbances in the present model 
is sufficient to test for such cointegration (more pre- 
cisely, for an appropriate degree of near cointegration). 

The disturbance specification also includes an ad- 
ditive outlier feature, to allow for the possibility that 
a small portion of the observed data might have been 
affected by gross errors. “Gross error” in this context 
means that the affected observations were perturbed 
by processes unlike the one generally in effect in the 
data. Such processes are always unrelated to the 
political and socioeconomic conditions that deter- 
mine the fiscal variables’ expected levels. If the levels 
are connected in an equilibrium relationship, then the 
outlier-generating processes are also unrelated to the 
adjustments being made to stay on the equilibrium 
path. That is, the outlier neither corrects for previous 
equilibrium-disturbing shocks nor prompts a subse- 
quent correction. 

The idea that tax levels are set according to the 
concept of actuarial soundness implies a tendency for 
taxes to be collected in excess of the amount needed 
to support the current equilibrium level of benefits. 
That is, if savings are to accrue over the long run, 
then tax collections must generally exceed benefit 
payments. But if the aggregate effort is to produce 
savings over the long run in a reliable way, it should 
not be affected by the kind of socioeconomic and 
political fluctuations that in the short run affect the 
levels of the fiscal variables. The test of the actuarial 
soundness concept is therefore defined as a pattern 
that should be observed in the disturbance process. 
In particular, the test specifies a pattern of positive 
and negative differences between the disturbances 
and a vector of drift parameters. The differences for 
transfer payments should be negative, while the 
differences for the contributions series should be 
positive. Such a pattern is possible only if the distur- 
bance process is near cointegrated. An aggregate 
public savings policy motivated by the concept of 
actuarial soundness can exist only if there is a long- 
run fiscal equilibrium. 

The idea that election-related oscillations affect the 
levels of taxes and benefits is tested by checking for 
differences between even-numbered and odd-num- 
bered years in the elasticities of each fiscal variable 
with respect to each socioeconomic variable. Signifi- 
cant oscillations should produce significant differ- 
ences in the elasticities. If benefits grow faster in 
response to worsening socioeconomic conditions in 
election years than they do in nonelection years 
while, in response to the same conditions, taxes grow 
more slowly, then the elasticities for benefits should 
increase in election years while those for taxes de- 
crease. But such a pattern of changes would tend to 
violate pay-as-you-go constraints. Strong constraints 
would force the changes to have the same sign for all 
the fiscal variables. 

Because the aggregate total of transfer payments 
does not distinguish tested from nontested program 
benefits, I rely on the meanings of the socioeconomic 
variables to identify what kinds of changes would 
benefit or harm which group of recipients.® The 
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implications of this approach are clearest for a vari- 
able used to measure unemployment. Obviously, 
unemployed individuals often receive unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. But people without jobs also 
often receive benefits from Aid for Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), public assistance, and 
other means-tested programs. Election-related differ- 
ences in the elasticity of benefits with respect to 
unemployment should therefore be a good measure 
of how tested-program benefit recipients are treated 
over the course of the election cycle. My argument 
predicts that these differences will be negative: in an 
election year, an increase in unemployment will 
increase transfer payments less than it would in a 
nonelection year. This reduction should mirror—and 
possibly be directly connected to—negative differ- 
ences in the relationship between unemployment 
and payroll taxes. Any direct connection should 
reflect pay-as-you-go constraints: the reason for the 
reduced provision of benefits even as economic cir- 
cumstances worsen should appear to be a desire to 
reduce the burden of taxes during such times. 

Similar but weaker expectations apply to a variable 
measuring the price level. If real income, employ- 
ment, and unemployment are constant, then rising 

prices represent worsening economic conditions. A 
pattern of elasticity differences similar to that for 
unemployment might therefore be expected. On the 
other hand, the incidence of inflation’s harmful ef- 
fects is not as clearly skewed as those of unemploy- 
ment (Hibbs 1987, 43-124). But cost-of-living adjust- 
ments have historically been more generous for 
nontested than for tested programs (Munnell 1987). 
Due to indexing, adjustments for nontested pro- 
grams such as Social Security have also more often 
been automatic (Browning 1986, 132-155). Any elec- 
tion-related changes in the elasticity of transfer pay- 
ments with respect to the price level therefore most 
likely reflect changes in tested-program benefits. 

- Tests of Tufte’s kyphosis concept are based on 
dummy variables that allow the level of transfer 
payments to increase in the month or so preceding an 
election, regardless of current socioeconomic or po- 
litical conditions (1978, 31-44). The possibility of such 
a pattern is tested separately for presidential and 
midterm election years. There is also a separate test 
for the 1972 election that Tufte emphasizes. Dummy 
variables are also used to test the related notion that 
the increases in taxes needed to pay for the preelec- 
tion increase are delayed until shortly after the elec- 
tion. 


Model Specification Details 


The endogenous variables—transfer payments to 
persons, personal contributions for social insurance, 
and employer contributions for social insurance—are 
respectively denoted Te PC, and EC,, with the sub- 
script indicating time. ? These series contain aggregate 
monthly totals for the United States, seasonally ad- 
justed at annual rates. There are n = 480 monthly 
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okservations. Data are described in detail in the 
Appendix. 

The model is log-linear in the explanatory and 
lagged dependent variables but has disturbances that 


ar2 additive on the original rather than the log scale. 


Using the column vector y; = (Y) = (Vir Yas Yai)’ = 
(T,, PC,, EC,)’, the model can be written 
Yy; = i Vi T UU, 


were u; is a stochastic process and, for a 3x3 matrix 
A = [ail i, k E {1, 2; 3}, 


log y; = (1) 


lozarithms being taken elementwise. The vector x, = 
(x4)' has elements xj = yz M1 zj”, where each var- 
iable z; measures a SOAOeCONONE condition and each 
Yir and B; is a function of social and political factors 
as will be described. Each function B; measures the 
expected elasticity in each year of the fiscal variable Yy; 
with respect to the explanatory variable zj,."° 

The disturbance vector u, is a second-order vector 
autoregressive process with drift, contaminated by 
additive outliers and scaled by ¥,. That is, let X be a 
3x3 symmetric positive definite matrix, such that for 
all t the serially uncorrelated random vector v, = (v;,)’ 
has mean E v, = 0 and covariance E vv; = &. For a 
constant drift vector u = (u) and 3x3 matrices C; 
and C,, define 


A log yr-1 + log x, 


Ü; = u + Cy; 1 + Coty -3 + Vi. 


(2) 


Let A, = (À) be a random process in which each À; 
takes an arbitrary finite value with probability 7; and 
takes the value 0 with probability 1 — m;. Then u,* = 
ti, + A, describes a process in which &, is contami- 
nated with additive outliers A, (see Martin 1981). 
Finally, to reflect the fact that y, = 0, use the dia agonal 
matrix W, = diag (f^) to define it W,u,” (see 
McCullagh and Nelder 1989, 193).** 

The specification of x, reflects the idea that aggre- 
gate taxing and spending levels are primarily func- 
tions of current socioeconomic conditions, with the 
relation between levels and conditions being deter- 
mined by the current political environment. Socioeco- 
nomic conditions are measured by five variables: P, 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI) in month t; N, the 
total population; R, real income (less transfer pay- 
rents) per capita; UN,_,, the proportion of the pop- 
u_ation unemployed; and EMN, the proportion of 
the population employed.” For all three fiscal vari- 
ables, Za = Pi Zi = N, and 2;3, = R,. For the 
transfer payments equation (i.e., in x4), Zig = UN,_1, 
while for the contributions equations Zz = 234, = 
EMN,. Unemployment is lagged one month to reflect 
the administrative delay between becoming unem- 
ployed and beginning to receive unemployment com- 
pensation (see United States, National Commission 
on Unemployment Compensation 1980, 44-45). The 
employment and price level measures directly reflect 
explicit social welfare legislation. An argument for 
including UN,_, in xı; can trace back to Titles III and 
IX of the 1935 Social Security Act, for example, while 
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the inclusion of EMN, in xy and x3, reflects the fact 
that PC, and EC, are mostly payroll taxes (ibid. 9-19). 
The inclusion of P, in xı, can be justified by noting the 
various provisions that have been enacted to adjust 
benefits for changes in the cost of living. The other 
variables can be justified intuitively, as measures of 
either the need for or resources available to support 
social welfare program activity. For example, a larger 
population might imply a larger number of potential 
benefit claimants, while a higher level of R, might 
mean a greater supply of funds available to be ex- 
tracted through taxation. 

The political environment is specified as a function 
of variables that measure the sizes of key groups of 
potential social welfare recipients, the political par- 
ties’ control of national government, sectional distinc- 
tions, and the national electoral calendar. Specifi- 
cally, 


Bij = bijo + by log N15; + big log N65; + bys H; 
+ bija Si + bijs Dy + bije DpH; + bijz DiS; + bijg E 
Yi = Exp (Biot + iu + dy ON72; + dz F77; 
+ d, F82; + d4 FM50;) 
Yat = Exp (Brot + $24) 
Yat = exp (Bao + £34) 
it = ca CON: + Cin PON; + cig CIF; + ca PYF}. 


Each coefficient b;, measures the effect a political 
variable has on the elasticity B;,;. 

Variables N15, and N65, reflect the priority histori- 
cally given to the needs of children and the elderly 
(Douglas 1939; Skidmore 1975; Witte 1962). N15, and 
N65, denote respectively the number of people in the 
United States population at time t aged 15 or younger 
and 65 or older. The age thresholds used to define 
N15, and N65, match those in the key age-related 
provisions of the 1935 Social Security Act: Title IV of 
the act defines a “dependent child” for benefit pur- 
poses to be a child in specified circumstances under 
the age of 16; and Title II of the act sets 65 as the age 
at which qualifying individuals are to begin receiving 
old-age benefits (see Collins 1967). 

Variables H;, S, and D, represent the effects of 
political party strength in controlling the national 
government. H, denotes the difference between the 
number of Democrats and the number of Republicans 
in the U.S. House of Representatives a year before t, 
while S, denotes this difference computed only for 
House seats in the South. The one-year lag reflects 
the idea that a party’s presence in the House affects 
social welfare policy primarily through legislation, 
with legislation passed in one year taking effect in the 
next. The separate count for southern seats picks up 
the sectional difference that has most importantly 
affected social welfare legislation (Bensel 1984; Quad- 
agno 1988; Sinclair 1978; Sundquist 1968). D,, which 
equals 1 in years when the president is a Democrat 
and 0 otherwise, is intended to measure partisan 
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control of at least the national level of social welfare 
program administration (Derthick 1979; Palmer and 
Sawhill 1984; Welborn and Burkhead 1989; see also 
Freeman 1988; Lowi 1979, 198-236). The products 
D,H, and D,S, are included to allow the effects of 
party legislative presence to vary depending on 
which party controls the executive. 

The variable E,, which equals 1 in even-numbered 
years and 0 otherwise, is used to measure election- 
year variations. The variables in ¢, are the dummy 
variables used to test Tufte’s kyphosis concept. CON, 
and PON, equal 1 in October and November of 
midterm and presidential election years, respectively, 
otherwise 0. CJF, and PJF, equal 1 in January and 
February following midterm and presidential elec- 
tions, respectively, otherwise 0. ON72, in y,, which 
is 1 only in October and November of 1972 (other- 
wise 0), isolates the 1972 election. The variables F77,, 
F82, and FM50, in yy pick up quirks in the transfer 
payments series. 1? 


Tests for Short-Run, Pay-as-You-Go Constraints 


One way to implement pay-as-you-go is to establish 
policies such that payments and contributions inde- 
pendently respond in the same way to changes in 
socioeconomic conditions. In the present model, 
such a direct approach would imply Bj = Bay = Bajer 
for each j = 1, 2, 3. In view of the connection between 
UN, and EMN,,"* we might further expect the varia- 
tions over time in By to be similar to those in —B.,, 
and — B3,4,. I modify this test to eliminate the possibly 
confusing effects of election-year manipulations, by 
computing each §;, with E, = 0 for all ż. 

Pay-as-you-go might also mean constraints that 
kick in after levels of benefits and taxes suitable. for 
current socioeconomic and political conditions have 
been determined. Such constraints might work in 
either direction. Taxes might be modified as neces- 
sary to support the independently determined level 
of benefits, but benefit payments might also be made 
contingent on tax collections. Of course, since bene- 
fits are partially paid from revenues other than per- 
sonal and employer contributions,” exact budgetary 
balance is not to be expected. So far as the broad 
range of social welfare expenditures is concerned, 
this form of pay-as-you-go can hold, at most, as a 
tendency. | 

The matrix A measures such dynamic constraints. 
If A = 0, there are no constraints; this is the pure 
discretion case. Two patterns of nonzero values sug- 
gest relatively automatic pay-as-you-go constraints. If 
benefit payments in one month positively affect taxes 
in the next month, then positive values should be 
observed for a, and 431, in the first column of A. But 
if benefits are responding positively to prior month 
taxes, then a, and 4,3, in A’s first row, should be 
positive. 

Because it makes taxes and benefits difficult to 
control and virtually impossible to coordinate, incre- 
mentalism is the short-run dynamic pattern most 
contrary to pay-as-you-go. In the extreme form of 
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incrementalism, every shock to a fiscal variable has 
infinitely persistent effects that do not carry through 
to the other fiscal variables. Such a system is practi- 
cally uncontrollable. This extreme case would be 
represented by A = I, where I is the three-by-three 
identity matrix. More generally, strongly incremen- 
talist dynamic relations are indicated if the diagonal 
elements of the matrix that measures the variables’ 
ultimate responses to shocks (on the log scale) are 
much larger than 1, while the off-diagonal elements 
remain small (see Browning 1985). This matrix is (I — 
A) = I + 32, A5. 


Tests for Long-run Equilibrium and 
Actuarial Soundness 


Cointegration is a model for long-run equilibrium in a 
multivariate time series (Engle and Granger 1987; 
Salmon 1982, 628). Adapting the concept to take into 
account the present heteroscedasticity and outlier 
specifications leads to the expectation that the under- 
lying residual series ñ, should be cointegrated. To 
diagnose near cointegration, I use the decomposition 
method of Aoki (1990, 197-228). The test refers to the 


matrix 
CG C 
I oO; 


One eigenvalue of C should approximately equal 1.16 

To build long-term savings in accord with actuarial 
soundness, transfer payments should tend to be 
reduced below the equilibrium levels expected given 
current conditions while contributions are, in a 
strongly coordinated manner, increased. This hap- 
pens only if the series i;, satisfy 21, < p14, io, > uw, and 
tz, > H3, Which can occur meaningfully only if the ü; 
are cointegrated (see Engle and Granger 1987, 253). 
The comparisons are between ú; and w; rather than 
between ü, and 0, because a shift in the mean of fy 
away from 0 that is due solely to u; # 0 cannot be 
related to any compelling concept of a fiscal con- 
straint.*” 

If a, is cointegrated, then the nonzero outliers A, 
represent shifts in benefits or in contributions that are 
not adjustments made to move toward equilibrium. 
The A, are, in any case, unrelated to x. 


S anane 
ms 


C 


Tests of Election-related Manipulation 


Election-related differences in the elasticities of each 
fiscal variable with respect to each socioeconomic 
condition are measured using the coefficients of the 
election-year dummy variable E,. The differences 
with respect to CPI, population, income, and unem- 
ployment are respectively measured by 


Ap = (big, bais, b318)', 
An = (bizs, bog, b308)', 


Ar = (bi, basg, 6338) 


Aun = (bias — 412 bag — 413 boag, — brag, — boaa). 
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The first element in each vector A; measures the 
difference in the elasticity of transfer payments with 
respect to socioeconomic variable j, while the second 
and third elements measure the differences for per- 
sonal and employer contributions, respectively. The 
negations of 6.4, and bz, are used in Ayy to allow all 
the components of Ayy to be interpreted as differ- 
ences in elasticities with respect to unemployment.” 
The elasticity difference for transfer payments is 
measured by b448 — 412 b248 — 413 5343 because transfer 
payments are directly affected by unemployment in 
the preceding month.” 

Because of the lagged vector y,_,; in equation 1, 
differences in the elasticities of future values of the 
fiscal variables with respect to current conditions are 
also relevant. For each time offset 7 = 1, 2, . . . , such 
differences (for y;,, with respect to P,, etc.) are 
measured by A’ = A'A, for j E {P, N, R, UN}. 

In the spirit of Tufte’s argument, one might expect 
such elasticity differences to show that in election 
years incumbents try to make social welfare policy 
more responsive to individuals’ needs. On the bene- 
fits side, this should mean larger increases in transfer 
payments in response to rising prices, increasing 
population, falling income, or rising unemployment. 
On the tax side, greater responsiveness in election 
years should mean that these same conditions meet 
with larger reductions. In terms of the elasticity- 
difference measures A, these expectations corre- 
spond to the sign patterns Ap = (+, —, — Y, Ay = (+, 
vy —)', Ar = (=; +s +)’ and Aun = (+, m j Recall 
that the elements in these patterns refer to the coef- 
ficients or combinations of coefficients for transfer 
payments, personal contributions, and employer 
contributions, respectively. Similar patterns might be 
expected for the A,” values. 

Such expectations assume that incumbents can 
move benefits and taxes in opposite directions at the 
same time. Strong fiscal constraints would rule out 
such flexibility. Instead, in response to each socioeco- 
nomic condition, benefits and taxes would have to be 
moved in the same direction. In this case, the values 
in each A, and in each A,’ should all have the same 
sign. Because the distributive implications of these 
differences are clear only for unemployment and CPI, 
this prediction is well motivated only for these vari- 
ables. My argument predicts that benefits will be 
less responsive to need in election years, in order to 
allow the rate of increase in taxes to be slowed at such 
times. Using the interpretations of unemployment 
and CPI, this prediction becomes the expectation 
that the signs in Ap, Ap’, Ayn and Ayn’ will all be 
negative. 

The tests for kyphosis and for the related idea that 
tax increases are delayed until after the election, refer 
to the coefficients of CON,, PON,, CJF,, and PJF,. If 
the idea is correct, CON, and PON, should have 
positive coefficients in the transfer payments equa- 
tion, while CJF, and PJF, should have positive coeffi- 
cients in the contributions equations. A positive 
coefficient for ON72, would indicate exceptional in- 
creases in transfer payments in 1972. 
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TEST RESULTS 


The estimation procedure is described in the Appen- 
dix. Estimates for the coefficients in the elasticities B; 
appear in Table A-2 in the Appendix. The present 
discussion focuses on the tests just described. 


Pay-as-you-go Constraints 


Inspection of the estimated elasticities Birt (computed 
with E, = 0 for all tł) suggests that there is a strong 
tendency toward contemporaneous pay-as-you-go 
constraint between transfer payments and payroll 
taxes, though there is no evidence of a strict budget 
constraint. The plots of the elasticities for each year, 
in Figure 1, reveal clear similarities between the 
transfer payments equation and the equations for 
contributions but also obvious discrepancies.” The 
product-moment correlations between the elasticities 
for transfer payments and the respective elasticities 
for contributions summarize the similarities. For per- 
sonal contributions, the correlations for the elastici- 
ties for CPI, population, income and unemployment 
are .66, .63, .83, and .54. For employer contributions 
they are .80, .26, .25, and .41. By this measure, the 
constraints between transfer payments and personal 
contributions are stronger than those between trans- 
fer payments and employer contributions. Because 
the difference between employer contributions and 
personal contributions mostly reflects payments 
made only by employers for state unemployment 
insurance and workman’s compensation, these re- 
sults suggest that contemporaneous pay-as-you-go 
exists primarily at the federal level. 

The test for dynamic constraints shows weak evi- 
dence of automatic pay-as-you-go. In the estimate”? 


374.152. — .145 
A=|-.068 414 —.330], 
037 —.039 —.099 


two values are compatible with pay-as-you-go. The 
estimate â}, = .152 indicates a moderate tendency for 
transfer payments to be made contingent on personal 
contributions in the preceding month. The estimate 
a3, = .037 indicates a much weaker tendency for 
employer contributions to be modified to support 
transfer payment benefits.” The negative values for 
fy, and a, are not interpretable from the pay-as- 
you-go perspective. 

Overall, the dynamic relations between payments 
and contributions are weakly incrementalist. The 
diagonal elements in 


— 
— 


1.528 422 — .A01 
(I— A) t=] —.217 1.687 — .585 
071 -—.055 1.118 


are somewhat, but not dramatically, larger than 1, 
while the off-diagonal elements are small or moderate 
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in size. For example, a unit shock in log y;, ultimately 
produces a change of 1.528 in log y,, but changes 
log yz by —.217. These results contradict Browning’s 
(1985) finding of strong incrementalism in social 
welfare expenditures. 


Long-run Equilibrium and Actuarial Soundness 


The test for near cointegration shows strong evidence 
that the fiscal variables are bound to one another in a 
long-run equilibrium relationship. The estimates for 
C, and C, are 


783 —.481 .694 
Ĉĉ =| —-055  .264 433 |, 
007 —.008 .807 

165  .004 —.102 

=| -017 .292 073 

~.012 —.033 .052 


The eigenvalues of C are .991, .774 + .091V —, 
—.456, —.177, and ~.053. As the test requires, one 
value is approximately 1.” 

There is also strong evidence that the equilibrat- 
ing adjustments are designed to build long-term 
savings. The estimates & = (—.37, —.24, .12)’ com- 
pare in the required manner to the residuals û,. 
Figure 2, which displays the weighted differences 
Gin” (Üa — Êi), in units of 1984 dollars per person, on 
a monthly basis,” illustrates this. The differences for 
transfer payments are negative, those for contribu- 
tions, positive. 

The savings-building adjustments involve large 
amounts of money. This point can be seen in Figure 
2. Over the entire 1948-87 period, adjustments in 
transfer payments average to a reduction of $52.74 
per person in each month. This corresponds to an 
annual, national aggregate reduction averaging 
$127.2 billion per year. The adjustments in contribu- 
tions are smaller but still substantial. In per capita 
terms, the combined adjustments in personal and 
employer contributions average to an increase of 
$3.74 per person in each month. This corresponds to 
an annual, national aggregate increase averaging $9.0 
billion per year. 


Election-related Manipulation 


The estimates of the election-related differences in the 
elasticities do not suggest that incumbents make 
social welfare policy more responsive to everyone’s 
needs in election years. Figure 3 plots the differences 
in elasticity with respect to CPI, population, income, 
and unemployment, for each fiscal variable. That 
is, the figure shows the values of A, (at delay = 0), 
and the values of A’ for 7 = 1, . . . , 7.7 None of the 

, or A,” vectors have the sign patterns predicted by 
the idea that election-year policy is more responsive. 

But there is support for the idea that fiscal con- 
straints force incumbents to trade the interests of 
payroll-tax-payers against those of tested-program 
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FIGURE 1 
Elasticities, Omitting Election-Related Differences 
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Source: Computed from parameter estimates in Table A-2 and historical data. 
Note: The elasticities (beta) of transfer payments (T), personal contributions (PC) and employer contributions (EC} with respect to each socioeconomic 
variable are computed with the election-year dummy variable set equal to 0 for all years. The elasticity for each year is the percentage change in the expected 
value of each fiscal variable induced by a percentage change in the socioeconomic variable in that year, other things equal. 


benefit recipients. The patterns expected for unem- 
ployment and CPI if benefits are being reduced to 
support reductions in taxes are clearly in evidence for 
transfer payments and personal contributions. The 
differences are negative at all time offsets for both CPI 
and unemployment. (For personal contributions, this 
means employment x —1.) The contemporaneous 
differences are all statistically significant, and the 
one-period-lagged differences are significant for 
transfer payments.” The differences for employer 
contributions do not follow the expected pattern but 
are statistically insignificant. 

The elasticity differences for transfer payments are 
related to the differences for personal contributions 
in a way that strongly suggests the operation of a 
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pay-as-you-go constraint. Indeed, the value bigs — 
Aiobesag — Gisbaag for transfer payments in Ayy is 
negative only because of the positive estimate for the 
coefficient 4. that links transfer payments in the 
current month to personal contributions in the previ- 
ous month. When employment decreases (say be- 
cause of a rise in unemployment), personal contribu- 
tions decrease more rapidly in an election year than 
they do in a non-election year (i.e., bog > 0). If the 
link between transfer payments and contributions is 
ignored, an increase in unemployment appears to 
make transfer eet increase more rapidly in an 
election year (5,4, > 0). But in fact, due to the link, 
transfer payments increase less rapidly (i.e., â12bz48 > 
b148). For CPI, the link between transfer payments 
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FIGURE 2 
Smoother-cleaned Residuals Minus Drift, Weighted by Expected Values 
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Source: Computed from parameter estimates (in Tables 1 and A-2 and the text) and historical data. 


and contributions manifests itself in the fact that 
the first lagged elasticity difference for transfer pay- 
ments is larger (more negative) than the contempo- 
raneous one. 

The election-related differences in the elasticity of 
transfer payments with respect to unemployment are 
nearly as large as the variations over time in the 
remainder of the elasticities for unemployment. This 
can be seen by comparing Figure 3 to the plot for 
unemployment in Figure 1. The non-election-related 
part of the elasticities, shown in Figure 1, ranges from 
a low value of —.05 in 1960 to a high value of .14 in 
1983. This range is just more than double the magni- 
tude of the value-of —.08 observed for the initial and 
one-period-lagged election-related differences. This 
comparison suggests the substantive significance of 
the election-related oscillations in transfer payments’ 
response to unemployment. 

The results of these election-related differences are 
nonetheless sufficiently small that the changes can be 
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viewed as manipulations at the margins. Simulations 
based on the model estimates show the changes 
inducing an average per capita reduction of $ .74 per 
month in transfer payments during the study years, 
which can be compared to the average per capita 
transfer payment of $102.86 per month (both 
amounts in 1984 dollars). The per capita change in 
personal contributions averages to a reduction of 
$ .58 per month, versus an average per capita contri- 
bution of $29.11.” 

The tests for kyphosis give no indication that 
transfer payments are usually increased in the month 
before the election, though there is strong evidence of 
such manipulation in 1972. The estimates reported in 
Table 1 for CON; and PON, in the transfer payments 
equation are both smaller than their standard errors. 
But the coefficient for ON72, suggests an October- 
November increase of approximately 4.2% above 
what would otherwise have been expected, given the 
conditions and policies in effect at that time.” Since 
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FIGURE 3 
Election-related Elasticity Differences CPI 
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Source: Computed using parameter estimates from Table A-2 and the estimated dynamic matrix A. 

Nete: Figures show how the elasticities of transfer payments (T), personal contributions (PC) and employer contributions (EC) with respect to each 
socioeconomic variable differ in even-numbered, as compared to odd-numbered, years. Differences are shown for the elasticities both of the current value 
(delay = 0) and of future values (delay > 0) of each fiscal variable with respect to each socioeconomic variable. 


the expected amount of transfer payments in each of 
those months was approximately $10.96 billion (in 
1972 dollars), this corresponds to an increase of more 
than $450 million in each month.” 

On the tax side, the estimates give no evidence of 
special increases in contributions following midterm 
elections but do point to such increases following 
presidential elections. The coefficient estimates for 
CJF, are smaller than their standard errors, but the 
estimates for PJF, are clearly positive. The presiden- 
tial results should not be read as supporting the 
tax-shifting idea, however. For the estimate for PJF, 
in the transfer payments equation shows a tendency 
for transfer payments also to increase following pres- 
idential elections. Indeed, in dollar terms the esti- 
mated .85% increase in transfer payments is just 
slightly larger than the estimated increases of 1.31% 
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and .77% in personal and employer contributions, 
respectively.** So the idea that payroll tax increases 
are postponed until after the election is supported 
only with an important qualification: there is also a 
delayed increase of comparable magnitude in transfer 
payment benefits. 

The impression that 1972 was exceptional is rein- 
forced by a pattern appearing in the estimated outli- 
ers. High-density plots of the outlier estimates À; 
appear in Figure 4. Most of the outlier values are 
zero, and most of the nonzero values do not occur in 
any readily interpretable pattern. The chief exception 
is a sequence of increasingly negative values for 
employer contributions during 1972. In 1972 dollars, 
the values correspond to monthly reductions, from 
July through December, of $37 million, $56 million, 
$110 million, $216 million, $317 million, and $406 
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TABLE 1 
Coefficients for the Short-Run Manipulation and Special Adjustment Variables 
TRANSFER PERSONAL EMPLOYER 
PAYMENTS CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRIBUTIONS 
VARIABLE EQUATION EQUATION EQUATION 
October-November 
Midterm year .0013 .0038 .0038 
(.0017) (.0022) (.0018) 
Presidential year —,0017 ~ 0049 .0043 
(0019) © (.0024) (.0019) 
January—February 
Midterm year —.0033 ~.0017 .0010 
(.0018) (.0022) (.0018) 
Presidential year .0085 0131 .0077 
(.0019) (.0024) (.0020) . 
October-November, 1972 0417 — — 
(.0059) 
Fiscal year adjustment 
| -(F77) —.0020 — — 
(.0002) 
ll (F82) .0017 aoe -— 
(.0002) 
February-March, 1950 .2720 — — 
(.0139) 


Source: Estimates for the coefficients c,,, in the functions ġ& and d in Yi- 
Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. 


million.” These reductions are followed by increases 
in April, May, and July 1973 amounting to $51 mil- 
lion, $17 million, and $10 million, respectively. The 
outliers for personal contributions also indicate re- 
ductions during 1972, in August and September, 
amounting to $83 million and $80 million. In total, 
the preelection reductions in contributions during 
1972 are roughly the same size as the October- 
November increases in transfer payments—the July- 
December reductions total approximately $1.24 bil- 
lion, as compared to the October-November increase 
of approximately $900 million.** Such results qualify 
Tufte’s conclusion that the 1972 acceleration he doc- 
uments in real disposable income was due to “an 
autumn increase in transfer payments” (1978, 52). 
Cuts in payroll taxes were at least as important. 


CONCLUSION 


The statistical tests strongly support the idea that 
interaction between long-run and short-run fiscal 
considerations is a central feature of American social 
welfare. The near-cointegration test provides direct 
evidence that transfer payments and payroll taxes are 
bound together in a long-run equilibrium relation- 
ship. That relationship appears to be structured in 
part by the concept of actuarial soundness. Regarding 
the short run, there is evidence that the principle of 
pay-as-you-go constrains how transfer payments and 
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payroll taxes respond to changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Finally, there is evidence that these 
constraints lead to reductions in the benefits pro- 
vided through means-tested programs in election 
years, so as to support small election-year reductions 
in payroll taxes. 

The dynamic relations estimated among the fiscal 
variables suggest that pay-as-you-go is a norm that 
must be continually sustained through discretionary 
adjustments based on political will, rather than an 
administrative rule that will usually be satisfied in 
due course automatically. Incrementalist dynamics 
exist, exacerbating the disruptive effects of exogenous 
trends. But these incrementalist tendencies are suffi- 
ciently weak that discretionary actions are capable of 
maintaining a long-run balance between taxes and 
benefits. Discretionary management along these lines 
is well documented for Social Security (Bernstein and 
Bernstein 1988). But for the rest of the social welfare 
system one is hard pressed to cite historical prece- 
dents or institutional grounds for such coherence. It 
is possible that the present evidence of long-run fiscal 
constraints stems solely from the fiscal arrangements 
in Social Security. 

It is important to recognize limitations in the evi- 
dence: regarding long-run constraints. The near- 
cointegration test does not precisely indicate the 
targets to which equilibration is being directed. The 
test of the concept of actuarial soundness does not 
trace the exact balance being maintained between 
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FIGURE 4 
Outliers (a) Transfer payments equation 
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(b) Personal contributions equation 
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Source: Computed from parameter estimates (in Tables 1 and A-2 and the text) and historical data. 


taxes and benefits over’ time but rather only tests 
whether the equilibrating adjustments tend to move 
` taxes and benefits in the directions long-term actuar- 
ial soundness would generally require. The tests are 
adequate for the present theoretical concerns, but are 
not intended to be and should not be interpreted as 
substitutes for careful accounting (see, e.g., Munnell 
and Blais 1984). 

It is worthwhile to revisit the issue of the size of the 
election-year manipulations. The estimate reported of 
an average per. capita reduction in transfer payments 
of $ .75 per month (in 1984 dollars) was computed 
relative to the entire United States population. But 
the idea that the reductions affect only tested-pro- 


gram benefit recipients suggests that this procedure. 


seriously underestimates the reductions’ impact on 
those whose benefits are cut. It would be better to 
compute the reductions relative to the size of the 
tested-program recipient group. If this size is. mea- 
sured by the number of persons unemployed in each 
month, then the estimated average reduction per 
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person rises to a much more substantial value of $45 
per month. For an intuitive feel for the importance of . 
this amount, consider that seven months of such a 
reduction would exceed the Census estimate of me- 
dian monthly gross rent in the United States in 1980, 
which was $304 (in 1984 dollars; United States, Bu- 
reau of the Census 1983, 23). Seven months of this 
reduction would also exceed the average monthly 
benefit paid in 1988 through AFDC, which was $288 
(in 1984 dollars; Peterson. and Rom 1990, 167). 
Clearly, a reduction of $45 per month would be a 
significant cost for a low-income person already in 
dire straits due to job loss. Admittedly, this estimate 
probably overstates the typical individual impact of 
the election-year reductions, because the reductions 
in transfer payments are probably not entirely con- 
centrated on the unemployed. But it is closer to the 
mark than the original estimate. Even reductions half 
as big would mean significant fluctuations from year 
to year in the financial assistance being given to 
affected poor people. 
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APPENDIX 


Data Descriptions and Sources 


Definitions of variables are given in Table A-1. 


TABLE A-1 


Variable Definitions 


SYMBOL UNITS DESCRIPTION 
Monthly 
T $ bilion Transfer payments? 
PC $ billion Personal contributions for social 
insurance? 
EC $ bilion Employer contributions for social 
insurance? 
P index CPI, all items (1982-84 = 100) 
N 1,000s Population, total (including armed 
forces overseas)” 
/ $ billion Personal income less transfer 
payments* 
U 1,000s Labor force, civilian, unemployed, 
seasonally adjusted 
EM 1,000s Labor force, civilian, employed, 
seasonally adjusted 
Annual 
N15 milions Population aged 15 or younger, 
1 July 
N65 milions Population aged 65 or older, 
1 July 
H count No. Democrats minus 
Republicans in House, 
previous year 
Ss count No. Southern? Democrats minus 
Southern Republicans in 
House, previous year 
Special 
F77 — 0 before 1977, annual July—June 
trend (July = 1,..., 
June = 12) otherwise 
F82 — 0 before 1982, annual July—June 
trend (July = 1,..., 
June = 12) otherwise 
FM50 £4— 1 if February or March of 1950, 


0 otherwise 


Sources: T,, PCi. I: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Business Statistics 1979 
(1948-60) and 1986 (1961-86) and Survey of Current Business, February and 
August 1988 (1987). EC,: unpublished data from Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Government Division. P,, U,, EM,: same as T,, except 1987, 
from Business Conditions Digest, August 1988. N,: the Bureau of the 
Census’s Current Population Reports, ser. P-25, nos. 27, 35, 45 (1948-49), 
1022 (1950-87), 229 (Alaska and Hawaii, 1 July 1950-59). N15,, N65,: 
Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial 
Times to 1970 (1948-1959); Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1987 (1970, 1979); 
and Current Population Reports, ser. P-25, nos. 519 (1960-69), 721 (1971- 
75), 800 (1976-78), 1022 {1980-87}. H,, S,: Joint Committee on Printing, 
Congressional Directory (80th Cong.); Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1954 
(81st-83d), 1957 (84th-85th), 1963 (86th-88th), 1967 (90th), 1975 (92d, 
94th), 1980 (89th, 91st, 93d), 1984 (95th-96th), 1988 (97th—100th). 

Note: United States aggregate totals, 1948-87, excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii before 1960. 

“Monthly totals seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 

‘Interpolation used to exclude Alaska and Hawaii for 1950-59. 
“Southern states = AL, AR, FL, GA, KY, LA, MD, MS, NC, OK, SC, TN, 
TX, VA, WY. 
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Estimation Procedure 


The estimation procedure is a variation of the gener- 
alized method of moments studied by Gallant (1987, 
442-46, 566-83). Apart from a smoother-cleaner opera- 
tion used to make the estimates robust (see step 3), 
the procedure implements the estimator specified by 
Gallant (ibid., 446). Estimation is iterative.” Before 
the first iteration, assign y,* := y,. Then each iteration 
has five steps. In order, do 

1. For each £. Ln © ay, bay imr Im < MQLE Yu” ie 

2. log f, := A log yf1 + log &, W, := diag Vix"), 
a = Ww," AY: Vi). 

3. For each i: this <— SMO). 

4. Cy Ĉ, 9 Ye, Z £ < VAR(u, ), 

5. 0,7 = )' oy" = ¥, + W, [diag (i) 0”. 

At step 1, the coefficient parameters are estimated 
separately for each equation, by maximizing the 
quasi-likelihood function defined by assuming the 
mean E Ya” = Yj and covariance matrix s; 2 Ĥ, where 
s? > 0 and H = diag (fa, . - - , Ym) (see ‘McCullagh 
and Nelder 1989, 324-28). Notice that these assump- 
tions i mply independent observations. Obviously, 
when y,” = y;, this contradicts the specification of a, 
as autoregressive (ignoring the trivial case where 
C, = C, = 0), the allowance of nonzero values for p, 
and the specification of arbitrary nonzero values for 
A,. The formula used to compute y,* at the end of 
each iteration can be thought of as purging these 
features, so that ultimately y,* does satisfy the inde- 
pendence assumption. 

In step 2, estimated values are assigned for log j,, 
W, and û,”. Then step 3 uses a robust smoother- 
clearer algorithm (Martin and Thomson 1982) to esti- 
mate the uncontaminated residual process. Each 
series y” is smoother-cleaned separately, based on 
separately computed bounded influence estimates of 
its univariate autoregressive parameters (Martin 1980). 

At step 4, Whittle’s recursion is used to estimate the 
vector autoregressive parameter matrices C, and C, 
the covariance matrix È, and the innovations y, (Whittle 
1953; Whittle 1963, 101-2). In the recursion, each com- 
ponent series Å; is centered using the sample mean 


n`! S fiş. 
H=] 
Notice that the estimates C, and C, are consistent 
even if the distribution of v, has “heavy tails” as 
compared with the Gaussian case (Hannan e200; 329; 
see Phillips 1987; Phillips and Durlauf 1986). 

At step 5, the Cholesky decomposition ©” sf Sis 
used to compute approximately uncorrelated pseudo- 
innovations i”. That i As, at least for the Reet ji 
values, plim 0,*0,* plim er Ot e Sou 
EVEI = L Then ‘the 9 ĵ;* are weighted, using 
WwW and the diagonal elements ô; of Ê, and added to 
y,” to produce the value of y,” to be used in the next 
iteration. By this procedure, we should have, at con- 
vergence, s;° = 6; (see McCullagh and Nelder 1989, 
327). 


Upon convergence of the iterative procedure, mu is 
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estimated by applying the least squares estimator 
described by Aoki to the smoothed residuals &, (1990, ‘ 
213-21). | a 
The innovations ¥, lack skew but do have heavier- 
than-Gaussian tails. The covariance matrix is 


-02566 — .00180 .00045 
— .00180 .00303 .00110 
.00045 .00110 .00250 


Table A-2 reports estimates for the coefficients in B; 
TABLE A-2 


Coefficients in the Elasticities 


TRANSFER PERSONAL EMPLOYER 
__ PAYMENTS č | CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRIBUTIONS 
VARIABLE ESTIMATE S.E. ESTIMATE S.E. ESTIMATE S.E. 
CPI 
Constant = 1 —15.413 1.307 — 14.873 2.755 ~9.878 2.280 
Pop. aged = 15 (log) 3.904 306 2.731 584 4.461 .483 
Pop. aged = 65 (log) ~.019 .264 1.380 461 —2.072 376 
House party balance .0008 .0004 —.006 001 —.001 .001 
House balance, South .001 002 017 004 —.007 003 
Democratic president —.448 159 864 437 364 361 
Dem. pres. x balance —.001 001 ~,001 002 .001 .002 
Dem. pres. x bal. South 002 002 —.019 .004 —.012 .003 
Election year —.021 007 ~,149 045 —.010 .037 
Population 
Constant = 1 32.338 5.122 10.460 12.449 — 18.534 10.389 
Pop. aged =< 15 (log) —6.538 1.558 —2.168 2.693 —8.251 2.267 
Pop. aged = 65 (log) — 1.303 1.585 — 1.039 2.359 14.017 1.921 
House party balance —.005 .003 .011 .007 —,008 006 
House balance, South O11 013 .009 021 134 017 
Democratic president 1.711 1.570 44115 2.491 1.512 2,042 
Dem. Pres. x balance 022 003 .027 .010 —,001 .008 
Dem. Pres. x bal. South —.031 .014 ~.015 .020 —.021 .017 
Election year —.103 082 1.153 244 .094 .199 
Income 
Constant = 1 1.929 3.237 16.019 5.876 19.733 4.908 
Pop. aged < 15 (log) 333 .653 —.773 1.161 2.634 .996 
Pop. aged 2 65 (log) — .826 519 —3.200 .800 —8.095 .657 
House party balance 003 .001 003 003 .005 .002 
House balance, South —.016 005 — 034 .008 —.073 .007 
Democratic president 1.205 .480 2.874 .769 —.800 .639 
_ Dem. Pres. x balance —,011 .002 —.011 .004 .005 .003 
Dem. Pres. x bal. South —.001 .004 018 .007 .006 .006 
Election year .073 .039 — 583 .107 .089 .087 
(Un)emp.? 
Constant = 1 524 54 16.693 9.835 15.622 8.121 
Pop. aged < 15 (log) —.140 .102 342 1.936 —2.720 1.653 
Pop. aged = 65 (log) .077 080 ~5.236 1.377 —1.311 1.090 
House party balance —,0001 0003 012 005 .003 .004 
House balance, South —,0018 .0008 — 039 014 —.009 O14 
Democratic president 115 082 — 6.486 1.380 ~—2.544 1.147 
-Dem. Pres. x balance —.0005 .0003 .015 .007 .007 .006 
Dem. Pres. x bal. South — 0004 .0008 .050 .013 015 O11 
Election year 035 .008 592 .168 —.190 135 
Constant = e 
Constant = 1 —313.967 89.995 90.866 187.207 456.010 156.368 
Pop. aged < 15 (log) 67.556 24.529 9.776 - 39.992 106.575 33.826 
Pop. aged = 65 (log) 8.905 22.435 — 25.853 32.328 —237.873 26.372 
House party balance .090 .047 — .074 .099 .154 .084 
House balance, South —.288 .198 ~ 633 305 —2.293 .251 
Democratic president —7.503 22.262 3.813 34.029 —29.371 28.055 
Dem. Pres. x balance -.375 063 —.419 .139 .057 -116 
Dem. Pres. x bal. South 367 .202 .140 285 370 236 
Election year 2.153 1.349 — 18.418 3.665 —.453 2.991 


Source: Estimates for the coefficients bj; in the elasticities Bi. 


“Unemployment, for transfer payments; employment, for contributions. 
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Notes 


I thank Charles Uthus, Bureau of Economic Analysis, for 
data on employer contributions for social insurance. Thanks 
also go to Ben Ginsberg, Bill Keech, Elizabeth Sanders, Martin 
Shefter, and Sherri Wallace for helpful comments on an earlier 
draft. 

1. For example, suppose current recipients require current 
returns at rate r > 0 on their earlier tax payments p. That is, 
they require current benefits valued at rp. Under pay-as-you- 
go, current taxes to supply such benefits would increase with 


2. The equilibrium concept is not the static idea of a point 
at which taxes and benefits remain constant at particular 
values. The long-run equilibrium tested by the cointegration 
model I shall use represents a particular kind of equilibrium 

ath. 

3. The pattern of regular oscillations around the long-run 
equilibrium path distinguishes my predictions from those of 
Director’s Law (Stigler 1970). Director’s Law suggests a per- 
manent bias in public expenditures in favor of the middle- 
income classes, with taxes shifted to fall disproportionately on 
the poor and rich, due in part to differences in voter partici- 
pation among income classes. Oscillations such as I predict 
would neither prove nor disprove the existence of such a 
permanent bias in American social welfare policy. 

4. Alt and Chrystal review other problems with Tufte’s 
theory and evidence (1983, 118-22). Nordhaus (1989) reviews 
recent theoretical developments. 

5. The possibility that extra payments are funded by debt 
complicates matters, but in any case, debt should not be 
analyzed as if it were “free money.” The complications are 
many (e.g., Buchanan 1967, 256-66). I raise only the following 
question: If debt is a source of “free money” before the 
election, why only then? Empirical evidence regarding elec- 
tion-related variations in debt is mixed (Laney and Willett 
1983). 

6. The elasticity is the percentage change in a fiscal variable 
expected, given a percentage change in a socioeconomic 
variable, other things equal (see Gujarati 1988, 145; Tufte 
1974, 113-15). . 

7. The selection of economic and political variables is 
similar to those used by Browning (1985) and Berry and 
Lowery (1987), though they were not trying to represent 
time-varying elasticities. 

8. Plainly, it would be preferable to analyze benefits from 
tested and non-tested programs as separate series. Unfortu- 
nately, the necessary program-level data are not readily 
available at the frequency needed to implement the statistical 
model. 

9. “Transfer payments to persons” includes “income pay- 
ments to persons, generally in monetary form, for which they 
do not render current services” (United States, Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis 1987, 3, n. 1). 
“Personal contributions for social insurance” includes “‘pay- 
ments by employees, self-employed, and other individuals 
who participate in the following programs: Federal old-age, 
survivors, disability, and hospital insurance; supplementary 
medical insurance; State unemployment insurance; railroad 
retirement; government retirement; veterans life insurance; 
and temporary disability insurance” (ibid., 1, n. 3). ““Employ- 
er contributions” includes matching, supplemental and other 
payments made for such programs by employers. 

10. Each B; is defined to vary annually. Exactly, B; = 
(dF Ozi Fi Zij) But as the number of observations in each 
year grows large, Bye = plim (dy;/AZ;)/(yi/zj) for each year. 

11. Checks using several choices from the power family of 
variance functions in some simpler, univariate models sup- 
ported the variance specification used in the text (McCullagh 
_ and Nelder 1989, 400). The alternative, gammalike model, in 
particular, produced inferior results (ibid., 285). 

12. In terms of the variables defined in Table A-1, R; = 
L/(P,N), UN,_, = U,_,/N, and EMN, = EM,/N,. 

13. F77, and F82, (see Table -A-1 for definitions) bracket a 
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period when the shift in the federal government fiscal year 
from July-June to October-September apparently induced a 
seasonal fluctuation in transfer payments not removed by the 
government's seasonal adjustment procedures. FM50, picks 
up a large, temporary increase observed in T, in February and 
March of 1950. 

14. See n. 20. 

15. Since 1955, the ratio of transfer payments to contribu- 
tions has varied between approximately 1.4 and 1.7. During 
this period, approximately 5% of transfer payments were 
nongovernmental. 

16. C is the dynamic matrix in the state space representa- 
tion of equation 2 given by z, = C Z, + &, &, = [I 0) z, 
where z, = (ŭ;', 0,_,')’ is the state vector and e, = (u’ + v,’, 
0’)'. The case with C having a single near-unit eigenvalue 
corresponds to &, being (near) cointegrated of degree 1 (Aoki 
1990, 17, 123, 222). 

17. Nonzero yp; values represent permanent biases—up- 
ward or downward—in the levels of transfer payments and 
contributions. They do not represent an equilibrium con- 
straint. 

18. The sense in which A, is unrelated to both ü, and x, is 
somewhat heuristic. For the precise meaning in the context of 
a completely linear model, see Martin and Thompson 1982. 

19. For j € {P, N, R} the ith element of A, is A, = E, 
(0% i/ Oj (x e/j,) OE, 

20. This is based on the conceptual substitution EMN, = 
(CLF, — U,/N,, where CLF, is the size of the civilian labor 
force at t. The point is to think of changes in EMN, as being 
produced by changes in U,/N,, holding CLF,/N, constant. 

21. Using EMN, = (CLF, — U,)/N,, the fact that x,, is directly 
affected by the lagged value UN,_, implies that for February- 
December in each even-numbered year, E, d[(dx,,/8UN,_1)/ 
(x,,/UN,_1)]/0E, a Dias = A202348 A334. The elasticity differ- 
ence equals b,4, only for January. 

22. The similarities in Figure 1 reflect similarities among the 
coefficient estimates. See Table A-2. 

23. Every &, is more than three times bigger than its 
estimated standard error, except a3, (s.e. .017) and a. (s.e. 
.022). 

24. In an alternative specification in which y, is defined 
with ¥,, = Ti, Ya, = 2PC, and ys, = EC, — PC, (throughout the 
present data, EC, = PC,), the estimate for A is 


-5978 .0301 — .0009 
À = | — .0614 .1427 — .0005 |. 
-5017 — .6080 .4623 


In view of the principal difference between employer and 
personal contributions (see the text), these estimates suggest 
that the dependence of employer contributions on payments 
reflects constraints in supplemental state programs for unem- 
ployment insurance and workman's compensation, while the 
dependence of payments on personal contributions reflects 
constraints in Social Security. 

25. So far as can be tested with the present data, the 
observed near cointegration is not due solely to the compo- 
nent that PC, and EC, should share because of the matched 
payments employees and employers make for Social Security 
(see, e.g., Brittain 1972). That is, near cointegration also 
appears if the model is estimated using the alternative speci- 
fication described in n. 24. A . 

26. The plotted “adjustments” are ġa” (üa — 4;)Prosaq 
10°(N, P, 12). 

27. For all j, A; remains approximately zero for all 7 > 7. 

28. The standard error (first-order Taylor approximation) of 
the contemporaneous elasticity difference bigg — âb — 
Aysbasg = —-082 for unemployment in the transfer payments 
equation is .037. The standard error of the one-period-lagged 
difference for unemployment in the transfer payments equa- 
tion (= —.083) is .045. The standard errors of boys, bs4g, bare 

218- and bzg can be found in Table A-2. 

29. For employer contributions, the average per capita 
change is an increase of $ .14, versus an average per capita 
contribution of $31.09. 
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30. For an explanation of the interpretation in terms of 
percent change, see Tufte (1974, 125). 

31. For October and November of 1972, I compute 9, equal 
to $130.04 billion and $133.95 billion, respectively. The 
monthly dollar figure used in the text is 10.96 = (130.04 + 
133.95)/(2 x 12). | 

32. Since transfer payments typically total approximately 
1.5 times the total of personal and employer contributions 
(recall n. 15), the point is that .0085 x 1.5 = .01275 is just 
smaller than the estimate of .0131 for PJF, for personal 
contributions equation but larger than the estimate of .0077 
for employer contributions. g 
. 33. The monthly dollar values are computed using A, 
507/12. 

34. The coefficient estimates for PON, in Table 1 imply an 
October-November decrease in presidential election years of 
approximately .49% in personal contributions, and a corre- 
sponding increase of approximately .43% in employer contri- 
butions. Since these effects are small, I ignore them. 

35. The S-PLUS® (Statistical Sciences 1991) programs used 
to compute the estimates are available on request. 
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THE REVERSE COATTAILS EFFECT: LOCAL PARTY ORGANIZATION IN 
THE 1989 BRAZILIAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


BARRY AMES Washington University, St. Louis 


ncreasingly, it is said that the main determinants of electoral outcomes are class, ethnicity, and — 

religion and. that local political organizations occupy only marginal roles in national elections. I 

assess the effects of local party organizations in the presidential election of 1989 in Brazil. Given 
the long hiatus in competitive politics, the absence of any parties linked to the country’s previous 
democratic experience, and the weakness of citizen identification with political parties, Brazil should 
be a textbook example of the collapse of local political organizations. The presidential candidates, 
however, acted as if party endorsements mattered, and in the context of Brazilian politics, it was 
rational for municipal mayors to trade blocs of votes for future local benefits. Applying a series of 
increasingly complex models to the vote shares of the leading candidates, I show that all candidates did 
significantly better in municipalities where the mayor represented their party. I also show that spatial 
factors affect the tactics of local politicians, and I distinguish charismatic from purely organizational 


components of support. 


thoritarian regimes in the Third World and in 

the former Soviet bloc, elections move to the 
center of the political stage. For students of politics in 
. these new regimes, the primacy of elections presents 
an intellectual challenge. What will be the main 
factors determining electoral outcomes? Will class, 
ethnicity, and religion—the usual determinants of 
electoral results in advanced industrial countries— 
have the same weight in the newly competitive 
nations? If the experience of many industrial and 
industrializing nations, especially in Latin America, 
foreshadows the political futures of the nations in 
transition, local political organization will join class, 
ethnicity and religion as determinants of national- 
level electoral contests. By the term local political 
organization I refer not to affective ties linking citizens 
with their communities but, instead, to the efforts of 
a community's political leaders to deliver blocs of 
votes to candidates the leadership prefers.’ In Colom- 
bia, for example, two dominant parties have long 
relied on an extensive clientelist network to link local 
political machines to the national state (Buitrago and 
Davila 1990). In Mexico and Venezuela, local bosses 
“mobilize their clienteles to support a political party 
in rallies, demonstrations, and elections in exchange 
for favors from higher government and party offi- 
cials” (Coppedge 1993, 262). In Italy, “the key to 
_Christian Democratic power in the major southern 
cities has been . . . control of the municipio” (Chubb 
1982, 78). Local politicians in Japan gather votes for 
Diet candidates by persuading constituents that good 
relations with their Diet members are a prerequisite 
for the continuation of subsidies and grants-in-aid 
from the central government. Success at generating 
support for the Diet candidate yields financial aid for 
the local politician’s own election campaign (Curtis 
1971, 44-45). 


A s democratization sweeps over formerly au- 


How can we evaluate the potential of local political - 


organizations in the electoral processes of formerly 
authoritarian regimes? First, if local organizations are 
truly significant actors in national politics, they ought 
to affect electoral results in supralocal contests, for 
example, in presidential elections. Second, if local 
organizations exist apart from longstanding voter 
loyalties, the effects of the machine ought to be clear 
even where party identification is weak. Finally, if 
local organizations have staying power in competitive 
polities, they should matter even when politicians 
use modern marketing techniques to reach voters 
directly. 

I shall focus on just such a case, the Brazilian 
presidential election of 1989. Consider the back- 
ground of the election. The 1989 contest was the first 
national decision since 1960, and less than one-third 
of the electorate had ever voted in a national elec- 
tion.” None of the political parties contesting the 1989 
election had been around in 1960, and most of the 
contending parties were less than two years old.* The 
Brazilian Democratic Movement party (PMDB),* the 
nation’s largest party, had ridden the initial success 
of its emergency economic program to overwhelming 
victories in the 1986 congressional and gubernatorial 
races, but the program collapsed soon after, and the 
popularity of the PMDB fell so drastically that half its 
congressional delegation deserted to form new par- 
ties or join old ones. In public opinion surveys, the 
percentage of the population agreeing that in its own 
vote choice, “the candidate’s party is the decisive 
factor” had declined from 43% in 1982 to 24% in 1986 
and to 18% in 1988 (Muszynski and Mendes 1990, 64). 

As the election unfolded, the weakness of the 
parties seemed pathetic. Officially, the race included 
22 candidates. Almost from the beginning of the 
campaign, the leader was Fernando Collor de Mello, 
a little-known governor from the politically and eco- 


* All party acronyms are listed in the Abbreviations. 
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nomically marginal state of Alagoas. Backed by the 
National Reconstruction party (PRN)—a party cre- 
ated solely for the ecan Coller s campaign fo- 
cused on his alleged achievements in rooting out 
Alagoas’s marajás, the vastly overpaid “maharajas” of 
the civil service. His campaign team, for the first time 
in a Brazilian presidential election, made extensive 
and effective use of television. 

The election took place in two rounds. In the first 
round Collor and the runner-up, Luís Inácio Lula da 
Silva of the Workers’ party (PT), jointly received 48% 
of the vote. The parties backing these two candidates 
held less than 5% of all seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, while two other candidates, whose parties 
held 61% of the seats, received only 5% of the vote. 
Though the losing parties of the first round had little 
sense of the true preferences of their partisans, they 
could not avoid endorsing one of the two finalists. 
After a campaign bitter enough to embarrass an 
American marketing consultant, Collor defeated Lula 
53% to 47%. The new president remained in office 
until his impeachment and conviction on corruption 
charges in 1992. 

Brazilian political analysts interpret the 1989 elec- 
tion as essentially plebiscitary: parties, in the conven- 
tional wisdom, failed in their attempts to mobilize or 
sway voters.* The presidential candidates disagreed 
with this interpretation, however, at least insofar as 
their campaign behavior reveals an underlying sense 
of the electoral process. In the months before the 
election every candidate worked at winning the en- 
dorsements of governors, senators, federal deputies, 
and local mayors. One of the country’s leading news- 
papers, the Folha de São Paulo, provided frequent 
updates of its adesémetro (endorsement meter), a 
thermometer recording pledges of support an- 
nounced by various national and local politicians. 
Newspapers in every state updated who-endorsed- 
whom stories. Candidates, in other words, thought 
politicians and their organizations still had the power 
to influence voters. 

Were the presidential candidates simply fighting 
the last election? Were they failing to realize that the 
old politics of local bosses and local organizations no 
longer mattered? Or were the candidates right? Did 
local parties matter even when television had the 
power to catapult unknowns to national prominence? 

In the context of Brazilian politics, the endorse- 
ment-seeking tactics of the presidential candidates, at 
least insofar as they focus on local officials, are 
perfectly rational, because the candidates know that 
municipal leaders have every reason to remain in the 
good graces of the future president. Municipalities 
(the basic unit of Brazilian government below the 
state level) desperately need the transfer payments 
that the central government makes available. In san- 
itation, school construction, social assistance, and 
roads, central government transfers are absolutely 
indispensable. Poor and rural municipalities are the 
most dependent, but even big cities need federal 
help. A very large share of these transfers—perhaps 
as much as 50%—is discretionary, and the central 
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government relies heavily on political criteria in sign- 
ing the expenditure transfer agreements known as 
convênios.” In 1990-91, for example, municipalities in 
the home states of President Collor (Alagoas), the 
education minister (Rio Grande do Sul), and the 
health minister (Parana) all received a significantly 
greater number of transfer agreements than munici- 
palities in other states.° Thus any sensible local leader, 
needing central government money and knowing that 
political criteria traditionally determine the distribu- 
tion of such monies, would try to deliver votes to 
some candidate. 

Endorsement seeking in Brazil has a second ration- 
ale: politicians know that strong local machines have 
the tools to influence the choices of voters. Naturally 
a machine leans on its patronage employees for 
support. Government employees constitute between 
5% and 10% of the economically active population in 
the whole country (far more in some municipalities), 
and voters whose livelihoods depend on local gov- 
ernment will surely support their leaders.” Local 
leaders also influence voters well beyond the narrow 
circle of friends and dependents. The local machine 
might disrupt the rallies and meetings of the opposi- 
tion. It can hinder the attempts of the opposition to 
distribute electoral advertisements or gifts to voters. 
The machine can influence local newspapers and 
radio and television stations to slant news so as to 
benefit its favorites. Indeed, radio and television 
licenses were themselves often granted as political 
rewards to influential local politicians. These activi- 
ties constitute not vote fraud (which, by 1989, had 
become quite unlikely) but simply a continuation of 
ordinary local government political activity. 

If the presidential candidates behaved rationally in 
seeking the endorsements of state and local leaders, 
the question remains: Was the outcome of the 1989 
election “politics as usual’? In other words, did 
organization matter? 

No research has been undertaken directly on this 
topic, principally, I believe, because appropriate data 
bases have been unavailable.® I have created such a 
data base, and in this essay I construct and evaluate a 
model assessing the ability of local party organiza- 
tions to mobilize voters for the presidential election. 
The analysis suggests that party endorsements and 
the mobilizational commitments they represent did 
indeed matter. In fact, they had a powerful impact on 
the fortunes of all the major candidates in the Brazil- 
ian presidential election. Although Fernando Collor 
de Mello probably would have won even if local 
machines had remained truly neutral, the Collor 
phenomenon was almost certainly exceptional, and 
in a normal election local organization will remain 
critical. Rumors of the death of parties, in other 
words, have been greatly exaggerated. 

I first present some background necessary to under- 
stand the election itself, then develop and test a series 
of models linking local organizational backing to 
candidate support in the two rounds of the election. 
These models successively increase in complexity and 
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realism. Finally, I extend the modeling exercise and 
consider the overall significance of the results. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1989 


Though the 1989 election was Brazil's first popular 
presidential competition since the military seized 
power in 1964, the outgoing president was a civilian, 
not a general. In 1984 Tancredo Neves had beaten the 
military’s preferred candidate in a contest conducted 
wholly within an electoral college, a college com- 
posed of various elected and appointed officials. 
When Neves died soon after the election, his vice- 
president, conservative northeasterner José Sarney, 
assumed the presidency. Though Sarney had his ups 
and downs, by the end of 1988 he was widely 
unpopular, and all contenders in the 1989 campaign 
attacked his presidency. Sarney’s ministers endorsed 
various candidates, but the president backed no one, 
and his administration held to a position of official 
neutrality. 


The Politics of Structure and Geography 


Brazil is truly a federal system. States have been 
important actors in Brazilian politics since indepen- 
dence. Governors of economically significant states 
immediately become major players in national poli- 
tics, and most congressional deputies reflect state and 
local interests. Such legislative localism is largely a 
product of Brazil’s electoral system, its unique ver- 
sion of open-list proportional representation. In all 
open-list proportional representation systems, voters 
cast ballots for individual candidates. The number of 
seats a party receives is basically determined by a 
simple ratio: the sum of all votes cast for the party's 
candidates divided by the sum of all votes cast for 
candidates of all parties. The identity of the holders of 
the seats is then determined by ranking the candi- 
dates by the number of individual votes received. The 
Brazilian version of open-list proportional represen- 
tation adds some features not found elsewhere: 
whole states serve as at-large congressional districts; 
state-level conventions select candidates; and, by law, 
parties cannot refuse to renominate incumbent dep- 
uties.” 

The results of open-list proportional representation 
in Brazil are predictable: a proliferation of weak, 
ideologically incoherent parties; a focus on personal- 
ized politics; and a president usually bereft of solid 
legislative backing. Desperate to attract congressional 
support, Brazil’s presidents parcel out cabinet posi- 
tions to powerful state leaders in the hope that the 
latter will influence their states’ delegations. Not 
surprisingly, these ministers manipulate projects and 
patronage jobs to advance their own political futures. 
President Sarney, for example, appointed Antonio 
Carlos Magalhaes, former (and current) governor of 
Bahia, to be minister of communications. Magalhães 
funneled radio and television licenses to backers of 
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the president (many of them deputies) and to sup- 
porters of his own political ambitions. 

The central government distributes pork primarily 
to municipalities and secondarily to states. As a tool 
for attracting legislative support, pork is rather blunt, 
because real legislative districts (i.e., the actual areas 
in which deputies campaign) are usually neither 
whole states nor single municipalities. In other 
words, deputies care little about statewide pork, 
because they would have to share credit with the rest 
of their delegation. And though most deputies focus 
their campaigning on small groups of municipalities, 
few of the resulting bailiwicks are so secure that they 
resemble U.S.-style single-member districts (Ames 
1992). As a result, the president has to persuade 
mayors to persuade their deputies to repay presiden- 
tial generosity. Sometimes it works, sometimes not, 
but the overall price, in terms of efficient allocations 
of government spending, must rise." 

Region is also crucial to the Brazilian equation. The 
Northeast, composed of nine very poor states, has 
long been dominated by conservative politicians and 
political bosses. Although in certain states clientelistic 
politics has noticeably declined, traditional styles of 
politics maintain their grip in much of the region, and 
large portions of the rural Northeast survive only as a 
result of federal transfers. Here politics is a business, 
sometimes the only prosperous business. Generally 
supportive of Brazil’s political Right, the Northeast 
(along with the North and Center—West) benefits 
from, the malapportionment of the national legisla- 
ture. 

The South and Southeast regions, by contrast, 
include the bulk of Brazil’s industry and most of its 
Left and Left-Center electoral strongholds. Deputies 
in the South and Southeast are no less pork-oriented 
than northeasterners—but their vote bases are com- 
petitive, rather than monolithic, and they are sub- 
stantially more accountable to their electorates. 


Parties and Candidates 


The results of the first round of balloting are shown in 
Table 1. My empirical analysis focuses on five of the 
first seven finishers: Fernando Collor de Mello, Luis 
Inácio Lula da Silva, Leonel Brizola, Paulo Maluf, and 
Ulysses Guimaraes.’ I have eliminated Mário Covas, 
who finished fourth, because his Brazilian Social 
Democratic Party (PSDB) controlled very few munic- 
ipalities. Afif Domingos of the Liberal party (PL) had 
a few more votes than Ulysses, but Afif was almost 
never an important player in the campaign, and his 
party was minuscule compared to the PMDB. Aure- 
liano Chaves represented the Liberal Front party 
(PFL), a major party, but his campaign never got off 
the ground, and most PFL mayors abandoned his 
candidacy well before the first round of voting.® 

In order to understand how local party organiza- 
tions affected the 1989 election, readers unfamiliar 
with the Brazilian political scene need a brief intro- 
duction to the chief parties and their candidates. 
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TABLE 1 
Results of Round One of 1989 Presidential Election 


CANDIDATE AND 
PARTY 


Collor, PRN 
Lula, PT 
Brizola, PDT 
Mario Covas, PSDB 
Maluf, PDS 
Afif, PL 
Ulysses, PMDB 
Freire, PCB 
Aureliano, PFL 
Caiado, PSD 
Camargo, PTB 


Total 


VOTES 


20,611,011 
11,622,673 
11,168,228 
7,790,392 
9,986,575 
3,272,462 
3,204,932 
769,123 
600,838 
488,846 
379,286 


72,280,909 


PERCENTAGE 


28.52 
16.08 
15.45 
10.78 


Source: Tribunal Ate Eleitoral: Coordenação Geral de Informática. 


Brasilia, DF: Brasil 

Note: Eleven candidates, each with less than .52% of the vote, have been 
eliminated from this table. All the electoral data in this and subsequent 
tables come from the tribunal. Throughout the analysis, the percentage 
of votes cast for the candidate is the fraction of valid votes (i.e., votes for 
candidates minus blank and null votes). 





Ulysses Guimarães and.the PMDB. The Brazilian Dem- 
ocratic Movement party had originated as the Brazil- 
ian Democratic movement (MDB), the officially toler- 
ated opposition party during the military regime. 
Increasingly independent and critical of the dictator- 
ship, its legislative candidates began to mount a 
serious challenge in the election of 1974, especially in 
the more developed South and Southeast. In the 
1970s and 1980s, the PMDB grew enormously, 
spreading from its original base to the whole country. 
With the legalization, in the 1980s, of multiparty 
politics, competitors on the left and right flanked the 
PMDB, and it lost most of its ideological coloration. 
In 1984, the electoral college chose a PMDBista pres- 
ident, but Vice-President José Sarney, who assumed 
the presidency upon Tancredo Neves’s death, was a 
northeasterner representing the much more conser- 
vative PFL. In 1989, the PMDB selected Ulysses 
Guimaraes as its candidate for the presidency. As 
the official leader of the PMDB, Guimarães com- 
manded wide respect, even reverence, for his strug- 
gle to reestablish Brazilian democracy. A 73-year-old 
Paulista, Guimaraes was a skilled legislator, a mod- 
erate social democrat, and a lackluster television 
orator. 


Leonel Brizola and the Democratic Labor Party. Leonel 
Brizola’s political career is the stuff of legends.” A 
founder of the Brazilian Labor Party (PTB) in 1945, in 
the 1950s he had been federal deputy and governor of 
Rio Grande do Sul, a dynamic state in the South. 
Moving in 1962 to the state of Rio de Janeiro (then 
called Guanabara), Brizola became an active figure in 
an already well established PTB and gained a seat as 
federal deputy once again. In 1964, the military 
regime, angered by Brizola’s radical activities and 
powerful populist speeches, forced him to leave the 
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country. He returned in 1979 as part of a general 
amnesty, and in 1982 Rio’s voters elected him gover- 
nor, this time on the ticket of the Democratic Labor 
party (PDT), a party he had formed when the elec- 
toral courts refused him the old PTB label. Brizola’s 
national ambitions have always foundered on one 
huge obstacle: though he commands enormous pop- 
ular support in Rio Grande do Sul and Rio de Janeiro, 
he has never been able to penetrate the state of Sao 
Paulo. In Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul 
Brizola received 50% and 61% of the votes, respec- 
tively, in the first round of the 1989 election. In Sao 
Paulo, a state with more than one-fifth of the Brazil- 
ian electorate, he received less than 1.5%.° 

' Labeling Brizola ideologically is difficult. His social- 
ism is certainly less doctrinaire than Lula’s, but 
Brizola’s thinking—often labeled populist—contains 
both xenophobic and statist elements. 


Luis Inácio Lula da Silva and the Workers’ Party. Even in 
the cacophony of Brazilian politics, the PT stands 
apart (see Keck 1992; Sader and Silverstein 1991). As 
the largest ideologically militant party in Brazil, it 
represents traditional socialism. Riven by internal 
disputes, the party is nonetheless highly disciplined 
in the federal Chamber of Deputies. Not only does a 
significant fraction of PT deputies come from work- 
ing-class organizations, but Lula, the party’s head, 
began as an industrial worker and union organizer. 
Though supported by intellectuals, especially univer- 
sity professors, its working-class electoral base is 
substantial, particularly in industrial states like Sao 
Paulo. In her study of the 1989 election in the paulista 
municipality of Presidente Prudente, Kinzo found 
Lula to be the only candidate with a largely class- 
based appeal (1992, 59). As Keck points out, Lula’s 
campaign called for a socialist transformation of Bra- 
zilian society, while stressing the need for national 
reconciliation and the formation of a national popular 
government (1992, 159). 


Paulo Maluf and the Democratic Social Party. Its name 
notwithstanding, the Democratic Social party (PDS) 
is a right-wing party. Recall that the military regime 
had permitted the creation of an official opposition 
party, the MDB, which became the PMDB. The 
military also created a progovernment party, the 
National Renovating Alliance—ARENA. As the dem- 
ocratic transition unfolded, ARENA became the PDS. 
Its presidential candidate, Paulo Maluf, had been 
appointed governor of Sao Paulo by the military 
regime in 1979. A politician of legendary memory and 
deal-making skill, Maluf enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity in the city of São Paulo (which elected him 
mayor in 1992), and his PDS controlled hundreds of 
municipalities across the nation. 


Fernando Collor de Mello and the National Reconstruction 
Party. The National Reconstruction party (PRN) was 
nothing more than a vehicle for Collor’s ambitions. 
Raised in a traditional political family (his father had 
been governor and an uncle had been a federal 
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minister in the 1930s), Collor hailed from Alagoas, an 
economically and politically marginal state with a 
reputation for exceptionally corrupt politics (Mello 
1992). The military appointed Collor mayor of Ma- 
ceid, Alagoas’s capital, and he subsequently won 
election as federal deputy and governor. Lula deri- 
sively referred to Collor as the “lap dog” of the 
military, but Collor ran for president as a populist 
reformer, criticizing the Sarney administration and 
trumpeting his own record in Alagoas as a corruption 
fighter. Collor was aided by his youth (he was barely 
forty at the time of the campaign) and his good looks. 
The PRN was his fifth political party. His career had 
already passed through ARENA, the PDS, the 
PMDB, and the Party of Youth. The PRN was not 
much of a party, however: at the time of the cam- 
paign, it controlled outright only three municipalities 
and had only 14 federal deputies. 


The Course of the Campaign 


At the end of 1988 and the beginning of 1989, Lula 
and Brizola led all opinion polls, and the election 
shaped up as a battle between these two leftists. But 
around the end of March, Brazilians began to witness 
the fenômeno Collor—a surge in the polls that carried 
Fernando Collor de Mello past the field and ulti- 
mately to about 40% of the electorate, more than the 
other candidates combined.” Although Collor finally 
slipped to a bit below 30%, no one seriously chal- 
lenged him, and in its last six months, the campaign 
was really about second-place. Lula finally squeezed 
in, victorious over Brizola by less than five hundred 
thousand votes. 

With only a month between the first and second 
rounds of the election, the struggle for the endorse- 
ments of the losing parties soon reached fever pitch. 
A group of PMDB deputies quickly endorsed Lula, 
but Orestes Quércia, the governor of São Paulo and a 
fierce opponent of Lula, demanded that the party 
remain neutral. Other PMDB governors fell in behind 
Quércia, and the PT itself proclaimed that no politi- 
cian associated with the discredited Sarney adminis- 
tration (read PMDB) could appear with its candi- 
dates. So the PMDB endorsed no one. The PSDB, by 
contrast, agonized for awhile, then granted “quali- 
fied” support (apoio critico) to Lula. Lula also picked 
up some unqualified support: Brizola threw his PDT 
enthusiastically behind the man who had so narrowly 
kept him from the final round. 

On the right, alliances were simpler. The PFL and 
PTB strongly endorsed Collor. Various minor right- 
wing parties soon followed suit. Maluf’s PDS joined 
the Collor brigade, although a few PD$Ssistas, espe- 
cially in Brizola’s stronghold of Rio Grande do Sul, 
went over to Lula. After two nationally televised 
debates and intense television advertising (the low- 
point coming during a Collor television program 
when Lula’s ex-wife denounced him as a bad father 
and a racist), Collor defeated his PT rival, 53% to 
47%. 
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Mayors and Local Machines 


Brazil’s mayors had all assumed office in 1988. Previ- 
ously, the military regime had imposed officials on 
large cities and on certain other municipalities it 
classed as “strategically important,” so the 1988 elec- 
tion was the first since the military takeover in which 
all municipalities had the right to elect their own 
mayors and councils. Nineteen different parties 
elected mayors in 4,000-plus municipalities. The ma- 
jor parties (PT, PDT, PMDB, PSDB, PDS, PTB, and 
PFL) elected a total of 3,164 mayors. In 1,787 cases, 
the victor had no formal support from other parties; 
in 1,377 cases, a formal coalition of two or more 
parties supported the winner."® 

Did mayors use their influence to boost the candi- 
date of their party, or did they desert to someone 
else? Overwhelmingly, mayors remained loyal.’? In 
the first round, mayors from the PT (Lula), PDT 
(Brizola), and PDS (Maluf) almost never deserted. 
Even though Ulysses Guimaraes’ candidacy was in 
desperate trouble months before the actual vote, few 
PMDB mayors abandoned him, at least publicly. 
Most mayoral desertions came from the PTB and PFL. 
No one, including the candidate himself, took the 
PTB’s campaign seriously, and PFLista Aureliano 
Chaves’s candidacy foundered from the very begin- 
ning. Of those PTB and PFL mayors who abandoned 
their candidates, the largest number publicly en- 
dorsed Fernando Collor de Mello. 

The ability of a mayor to put the machine’s muscle 
behind a candidate depended, in part, on the mayor's 
own freedom of action. If a coalition, rather than a 
single party, had backed the winning mayor, the 
members of the supporting parties would likely ob- 
ject to the mayor's helping a presidential candidate 
they did not support. Moreover, successful coalitions 
usually elected members of the municipal council as 
well, so that the mayor was likely to face council 
opposition to electioneering efforts. As a result, pres- 
idential candidates are likely to gain less in munici- 
palities where a coalition supported the mayor, as 
compared to municipalities where the mayor won 
without allies. 


MODELS OF PARTY ORGANIZATION 
AND PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT 


Let us begin with a “stupid” model, that is, a model 
regressing the candidates’ vote shares on dummy 
variables representing the party (or parties) in control 
of the municipality.” These dummies are scored 1 if 
the mayor or coalition came from a given party and 0 
if the mayor or coalition came from some other party 
(including parties with no serious presidential candi- 
date). The results, presented in Table 2, can be 
interpreted as the number of percentage points a candidate 
gains in municipalities with mayors or mayoral coalitions of 
each party. 

The simple model is encouraging. Lula does well in 
PT municipalities and badly elsewhere (except in the 
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TABLE 2 
Least Squares Estimates of Presidential Support with Pure Endorsement Model 
LULA COLLOR BRIZOLA MALUF ULYSSES LULA (2) 
PARAMETER (PT) (PRN) (PDT) (PDS) (PMDB) (PT) 
Intercept 17.66** 30.95** 27.11** 4.88** 4.06** 54.38** 
PT 12.39** —8.89** —23.00** 12.16** —1.93** —2.78 
PDT —5,82** —11.39** 13.98** 3.24** —.23 2.85* 
PMDB —.91 5.60** —11.61** 2.88** 4.63** —11.96** 
PSDB 9.52** —2.42 —17.77** 5.02** —.26 —3.97 
PDS —3.61** 7.60** —10.20** 6.03** 2.37** —14,84** 
PTB — 1.95 13.91** —21.31** 6.91** 32 —20.40** 
PFL Tf 15.33** —19.07** 2.41** 1.93** —18.43** 
Coalitions 
PT —2.78** ~ 14,21** —16.76** 16.55** —2.83** —6.63** 
PDT —.26 —1.06 —2.15 2.45** 54 — 1,80 
PMDB 4.68** 7.69** —15.49** 14 3.44** ~9.57** 
PSDB 15.95** —13.03** —18.55** —1.80 —.56 11.81** 
PDS —2.57** 4.21** —11.39** 6.02** 1.69** —12.17** 
PTB 3.10** 2.83* —13.14** 5.34** 12 —6.92** 
PFL 5.87** 10.68** —17.54** 74 1.13% —11.46** 
R? 14 23 17 .26 .11 14 
F 43.24 76.97 52.38 -90.35 31.07 43.16 
p .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 
Note: N = 3,677. 
tp s .05. 
"y < OL. 


few cases where the mayor was a PSDBista). Brizola 
gains only where his PDT ruled by itself, and Ulysses 
Guimaraes gains the most in PMDB municipalities. In 
the second round, Lula loses badly everywhere ex- 
cept in the municipalities of the Left, but only in PDT 
municipalities does he really do well. Brizola, in other 
words, delivers votes to Lula in even larger numbers 
than the PT’s own “machine.” The only real anomaly 
is Maluf, who seems to do well everywhere, regard- 
less of party. Maluf’s results may well stem from his 
popularity in urban centers of the South, but we shall 
have to await elaboration of the model. 

This model is “stupid,” of course, because it leaves 
out socioeconomic and demographic factors. Even in 
a polity where few parties occupy well-defined ideo- 
logical positions, candidates appeal to different social 
groups. Since these groups distribute themselves 
unevenly across municipalities, municipal-level re- 
sults should differ even if party machines are nonex- 
istent. 

With their populist and statist appeals, Lula and 
Brizola clearly appealed to big-city voters, especially 
to working- and lower-class groups and to govern- 
ment employees (who concentrate in big cities). Col- 
lor’s strength was greatest in small towns and rural 
areas, and, being a candidate with no party, he did 
well among newly arrived residents, immigrants who 
lack ties to old political machines. Maluf was a 
conservative candidate with considerable appeal in 
the capital city of São Paulo, while Ulysses Guima- 
raes’ candidacy lacked any clear, group-oriented con- 
tent. 

The only comprehensive source of Brazilian socio- 
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economic and demographic data is the census of 
1980.** By 1989, the country had changed, especially 
through the shifting of population from rural to 
urban areas. I therefore substituted the size of the 
registered electorate, a datum collected in 1988, for 
the census measure of the percentage of the popula- 
tion living in urban areas.“ Given the spatial distri- 
bution of Brazilian population and the absence of a 
distinction between cities and counties, measures of 
urbanization correlate closely with measures of total 
population, and the more recent population figures 
minimize any overweighting of rural areas.” 

With electoral results aggregated at the municipal 
level, any inferences about the voting behavior of 
particular cohorts within these municipalities risk the 
dreaded “ecological fallacy.” Here, however, the 
ecological fallacy is less troublesome, since I seek 
merely to account for the cross-municipality variance 
in voting patterns. My interest lies in political ma- 
chines: to measure their effects, the social and demo- 
graphic factors affecting municipal-level outcomes are 
held constant. 

Table 3 presents the results of the “less stupid” 
model. The socioeconomic and demographic vari- 
ables produce the expected effects. Lula and Brizola 
do better in larger municipalities. Lula, Brizola, and 
Maluf gain votes in areas with more industry. Collor 
does well in areas with more agriculture and more 
migrants. And leftists Lula and Brizola are more 
successful than “corruption fighter” Collor where 
government employees are more numerous. 

With the inclusion of socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic variables, the effects of party machines 
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TABLE 3 
Estimates of Presidential Support with Socioeconomic and Demographic Variables 
LULA COLLOR BRIZOLA MALUF ULYSSES LULA (2) 
PARAMETER (PT) (PRN) (PDT) (PDS) (PMDB) (PT) 
intercept 31.28** 44.94** TL17” —7.39** 9,25%" 49.37** 
PT 14.83** —2.69* —16.31** —,05 1.76** ~ 22 
PDT —~4,89** —14,52** 21.85** —1.47** 13 10.03** 
PMDB ~1.00 —3.29** —1.64 1.10** 3.18** —,82 
PSDB 6.97** —5.80* —4.75 —.58 1.81 2.98 
PDS —2.22* —1.95 —3.04 5,32** —.07 —~3.62* 
PTB ~.06 5.60** —9.56** 1.98* — 81 —7.02** 
PFL 59 3.88** —7,62** 1.60** —,42 —5,10** 
Coalitions 
PT 1.97 —11.38** 16.52** —6.43** 1.33* 11.37** 
PDT —1.03 —5.42** 7.66** —.95 .63 5.53** 
PMDB 3.44** —.47 —6.84** .75 1.92** —.76 
PSDB 15.90** —4,74** —29.02** —.44 1.61* .79 
PDS —2.20** —2,69** — 1.00 2.76** .92* —1.89* 
PTB 2.00* —1.62 —3.34* 1.28* 26 81 
PFL 5.06** 1.45 —8.98** .96 ~ 82 ~1.50 
Voters (millions) 4.04** —7.86** 30.50** —16.10** 57 23.40** 
Voters? — 54** 1.57" » —§,80** 2.78** —,09 ~—4,30** 
% in manufacturing 7.85 —68.45** 48.32** 31.85** —9.44** 49.82** 
% government employees 19.06 —80.39** 121.50** 1.64 —45.14** 100.89** 
% in agriculture —,04** .02** Oi" .02** .00** —.05** 
% migrants .00 .04** —,05** .02** —.03** ~,04** 
Per capita income ($1,000s) -—2.51** —1.62** ~ ,53* 2.86** —.51** ~.98** 
R? .26 .48 35 55 26 47 
F 59.25 159.7 90.2 207.2 59.38 151.2 
p .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 
Note: N = 3,611 
*n s .05 
"y < 01 


sharpen. Lula continues to do well in PT municipal- 
ities, and he no longer loses support when the PT 
enters into a coalition.” Collor now gains only in 
municipalities controlled by the PTB or PFL—the two 

arties whose candidates were so weak that mayors 
abandoned them in droves. Brizola, as before, gains 
only in PDT municipalities, but his gain is almost 50% 
higher with the socioeconomic and demographic 
variables included. Maluf’s support changes dramat- 
ically: in the more complex model, he gains major 
support only on the right, with by far the biggest 
gains coming from his own PDS-controlled munici- 
palities. Ulysses Guimaraes’ party support also 
sharpens: only in PMDB and PT municipalities does 
he gain, and the PMDB contribution is twice that of 
the PT. Finally, in the second round, Brizola’s PDT 
contributes heavily to Lula, Lula’s own PT helps not 
at all, and the right-wing parties consolidate around 
Collor. 

What does this model lack? The answer, as any 
“Michigan” scholar knows, is partisan tendency. 
Suppose we operationalize partisan tendency purely 
as party identification. The PT, for example, com- 
mands loyalties rivaling many long-established Euro- 
pean parties. Overall, however, few parties compet- 
ing in 1989 had been around very long, and none of 
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the major parties had ever participated in a presiden- 
tial election. As a result, party identification is not 
measurable in terms of loyalties spanning multiple 
elections. Still, despite Brazilian parties’ short histo- 
ries, weak organizational structures, and ideological 
incoherence (at least as compared to European 
parties), voters may develop habitual attachments 
either to a particular party or to a general ideological 
direction. 

Socioeconomic conditions and political organiza- 
tions, both historic and current, create habitual at- 
tachments. At the moment of casting a ballot, the 
voter finds the party whose program is closest to his 
or her own preferences. Closeness, of course, is 
subjectively perceived, and both the past and present 
power of a municipality’s reigning political organiza- 
tions mediate the voter's perceptions. Can socioeco- 
nomic and organizational effects be separated? First, 
we should seek a general left-right ideological direc- 
tion, rather than identification with a particular party, 
as a measure of partisan tendency. By including 
various parties, the capture of a general left or right 
tendency minimizes the effects of loyalties to any 
given organization or candidate. And even if the 
indicator is a bit broad, its inclusion can only reduce 
the effects of current party organization—in other 
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words, the estimator of party organization ultimately 
generated will be the minimum possible. Second, we 
should base our estimate of partisan tendency on 
municipalities where no single organization domi- 
nates, that is, on municipalities with considerable 
interparty fragmentation. In such competitive munic- 
ipalities, voters are less subject to the coercion of a 
dominant machine.” 


Measuring Partisan Tendency 


In the absence of survey responses, any measure of 
partisan tendency must rely on actual electoral out- 
comes—in this case on the congressional elections of 
1978, 1982, and 1986. Voters cast their ballots for 
individual candidates (under the rules of open-list 
proportional representation). I aggregated, for each 
election, the votes of all the candidates from each 
party in each municipality. In other words, the anal- 
ysis began with the total ARENA vote in each mu- 
nicipality for 1978, the total PMDB vote in each 
municipality for 1986, and so on. Then, selecting in 
each state just those municipalities with interparty 
fragmentation greater than the state’s median, I regressed 
these party vote totals on the socioeconomic and 
demographic variables.” The coefficients from these 
equations then generated predicted party totals for all 
municipalities, fragmented and unfragmented, by 
state and by year. In effect, this technique assumes 
that in more fragmented, competitive municipalities 
dominant machines have less influence over voters’ 
partisan tendencies. It also assumes that the socio- 
economic and demographic variables would create 
the same partisan tendencies in dominated munici- 
palities if a more competitive political environment let 
voters express themselves. 

These predicted party votes were then aggregated 
into left and right tendencies. In 1978 and 1982 
(elections in which the military regime allowed only 
two parties), the Left is the MDB and the PMDB, 
respectively, and the Right is ARENA and the PDS. 
In 1986, the Left is the PT plus the PDT and the Right 
is the PFL plus the PDS. Of course, some fuzziness 
remains: Is the MDB really on the left? Can the PMDB 
be called a left-wing party? Lacking a perfect resolu- 
tion of these ambiguities, I chose to establish a range 
of estimates: a minimum left-maximum right estimator 
on one side and a maximum left-minimum right esti- 
mator on the other. The minimum left estimator 
utilized the smaller of the predicted 1978 MDB and 
1982 PMDB votes; maximum left utilized the larger.” 
The maximum right estimator was the largest of the 
three predictions: 1978 ARENA, 1982 PDS, and 1986 
PFL~PDS. Minimum right equalled the smallest of 
the three. 

Given this range of partisan tendencies, Table 4 
presents estimates of the model with the indicator of 
the largest possible Left, while Table 5 includes the 
indicator of the smallest possible Left.” The results 
show that partisan tendency matters just where it 
ought to matter. For Lula, Brizola, and Maluf—three 
candidates whom voters could locate ideologically— 
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the partisan-tendency coefficients are mostly in the 
expected directions, with high significance levels. 
Partisan tendency makes no difference either for 
Collor, who seemed all over the left-right space, or 
for Guimarães, whose position was essentially cen- 
trist. Although our partisan-tendency measures had 
consistently strong effects on the ideological candi- 
dates, some signs are inconsistent. With partisan left 
tendency estimated at its maximum, increases in left 
tendency led to more votes for Lula and Brizola in 
round 1 and for Lula in round 2—just what we 
expect. But with left tendency estimated at the min- 
imum of its plausible range, increases led to big gains 
for Lula in round 1, a lower vote for Brizola, and—the 
real surprise—a sharply lower vote for Lula in round 
2. Do these results make sense? 

The key lies in Brizola’s vote in round 1 and in 
Brizola’s ability to deliver votes to Lula in round 2. 
Unlike Lula supporters, Brizolistas are mostly not 
strong left partisans. So when left tendency is esti- 
mated conservatively, increases help Lula but hurt 
Brizola. With left tendency estimated generously, 
further increases help both candidates, but the bigger 
gain goes to Lula. In the second round, Brizola 
delivers his nonideological voters to Lula, so Lula 
appears to be hurt by increases over the minimum left 
estimate. 

If this explanation is correct, the model ought to 
be better behaved when reestimated without Rio 
Grande do Sul and Rio de Janeiro, Brizola’s two 
strongholds. This is precisely what happens. With 
these two states removed, the effect of increasing left 
partisanship is now more consistent: increases in 
partisan left tendency from its maximum produce 
gains of about four points for Lula; increases from 
minimum. partisan left tendency neither help nor 
hurt. 

With underlying partisan tendency now included 
in the model, what happens to our party variables? 
The results confirm the overall importance of local 
organization. In the first round, every candidate, 
from the strongest to the weakest, received a big 
boost in municipalities headed by a mayor from the 
candidate’s party. Collor, the candidate with no 
party, clearly managed to pick up support from PTB 
and PFL mayors; the failure of their standard-bearer 
had put PTB and PFL mayors in a desperate position. 
Maluf, too, got some support from PTB and PFL 
organizations, but Maluf relied primarily on his own 
PDS machine. Remarkably, Ulysses Guimarães kept a 
portion of his local PMDB support, even though his 
candidacy foundered six months before the election. 
Guimaraes’ supporters may have done little to help 
him (the PMDB coefficient is the smallest of any 
candidate’s own party), but at least they rarely de- 
serted to other candidates.” 

Party organization affects the results in the second 
round as well, but here the situation becomes a bit 
more complicated. The PDS, PTB, and PFL all went 
massively for Collor. Brizola made good on his en- 
dorsement of Lula, delivering more votes in PDT 
(and PDT-in-coalition) municipalities than any other 
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TABLE 4 


Presidential Support with Socioeconomic and Demographic Variables and Partisan Tendency: Left at 


Maximum of Plausible Range 


7 LULA COLLOR 
PARAMETER (PT) (PRN) 
Intercept 29.94** 45.49** 
PT oe 14.86** —2.71 
PDT —4.98** —14,49** 
PMDB — —1.09 —3.25 
PSDB 6.76** —§.71* 
PDS. —2.47 —1.85 
PTB , = 24 E Y 
PFL . 47 3.93** 
Coalitions 
PT 2.47* —11.58** 
PDT —1.83* —5.09** 
PMDB . 3.37** —.44 
PSDB 15.76** —4.68** 
PDS —2.26** —2.66** 
PTB 2.03* —1.63 
PFL 5.00** 1.46 
Voters millions) 3.54** —7.66** 
Voters? —.49** 1.55% 
'% in manufacturing 4.85 —67.21** 
% government employees —15.07 —66.31* 
% in agriculture —.04** .02** 
% migrants - —.00 .05** 
Per capita income ($1 ,000s) —2.50** —1.62** 
Maximum partisan left tendency ` 5.11** —2.10 
R? 27 48 
F 58.84 152.7 
p e -0001 . .0001 
Note: N = 3,611. 
*p = .05. 


“p = .01. 


party delivered. The PT, however, seems to have 
been unable to contribute any positive increment to 
its own candidate. Why .does the PT. ‘appear so 
ineffective? Perhaps its weakness is not so surprising. 
The PT mayoralities were all big cities. Nowhere did 
the party have the kind of dominant organization 
typical of a small town or rural machine. Moreover, 
the PT’s rise to power in local government was very 
recent. Indeed, until 1988, there were no, PT mayors. 
The PT was bereft of the ties to newspapers and radio 
and television stations that other machines profited 
from financially and manipulated politically. Finally, 
the PT’s experience in governing its cities had been 
rocky. Its ascendancy to power raised expectations 
that it could not meet, especially given the hostility of 
other national power holders. Overall, local PT orga- 
nizations lacked the dominance, the mechanisms of 
control, and the interparty alliances typical of other 
parties. 

Still, before writing off the PT as a possible mobi- 
lizer of local voters, let us return to the issue of 
Brizola, his concentrated vote, and his pro-Lula mo- 
bilization. In the reestimated model, with Rio Grande 
do Sul and Rio de Janeiro removed, Lula gains about 
four percentage points in PT municipalities. He loses 
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BRIZOLA MALUF ULYSSES LULA (2) 
(PDT) (PDS) (PMDB) (PT) 
10.24** ~6.55** 9.14% 48.09** 

—16.30* ~.07 1.78" ~.19 
21.77% -1.41* 13 9.94** 
—1.72 1.17** 3.19** ~.91 
~4,92 ~.44 1.81 2.77 
~3.24 5.48** ~.07 ~3.86" 
—9.72** 2,11** ~.81 -7.19* 

7.73 1.68** ~ 44 ~5.20%* 
16.87%  .—6.74* 1.37 11.84" 
7.08% - —.44 59 4.77** 
—6.92 80 1.93% ~.83 

—29.13** -31 1.61* 65. 
—1,06 2.80** 93+ —1.95* 
—3,33* 1.26* 28 85 
~9.05** 1.00 —.78 -1.55 

> 30.19* 15.74% 53 22,89** 
.  —5,79** 2.74** ~.08 ~ 4,24" 

- 46.18** 33.76** ~9,68** 46.94** 

97.08" 23.31 —47.82** 68.19* 

02*t 02** O1* —.04** 
~.05** 03** ~.03** —.05** 
—5.26* 2.86** -5,11% —.98** 
3.64" —3.24** 38 4.88** 

35 55 26 AT 
86.51 201.1 56.68 145.9 


0001 .0001 .0001 -0001 


about four-and-one-half percentage points in PDT 
municipalities. So outside the highly politicized, 
PDT-dominated states of Rio de Janeiro and Rio 
Grande do Sul, the PT could deliver a few votes, after 
all. Moreover, Brizola’s influence fell off sharply 
outside his traditional bases. 

Did organizational power affect the overall out- 
come? At one level, this query is unanswerable: if 
local organization had not existed, candidates would 
have adopted alternative strategies. But it is possible 
to calculate the overall gains and losses each party 
produced for its candidate.°° Without the party ma- 
chines, Brizola would have lost to Lula by a bit more 
than the actual result. In the second round, Collor 
added to his advantage with the strength of his 
right-wing allies, but he would have edged Lula 
anyway. Thus one can say that in this particular 
election organizational effects did not change the 
outcome. But if local machines had not influenced 
blocs of voters, then preelection polls, especially in 
the second round, would have been closer. In that 
case, campaign funds might flow differently, candi- 
dates might adopt different tactics, and the ultimate 
results could look quite different. 
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Presidential Support with Socioeconomic and Demographic Variables and Partisan Tendency: Left at 
Minimum of Plausible Range l 


LULA 
(PT) 


29.16** 
13.40** 
—7.06** 
—2.75** 
5.74** 
—3.27* 
—1.93 
—.75 


PARAMETER 


Intercept 
PT 

PDT 
PMDB 
PSDB 
PDS 
PTB 
PFL 


Coalitions 
PT 
PDT 


(PRN) 


45.00** 
—2.66 
—14.47** 

—3.24** 
=5.77" 
— 1.92 
5.65** 
3.91** 


—11.31** 
—5.40** 


—.48 
—1.84* 


PMDB 
PSDB 


PDS . 


1.49* 
10.76** 
~3.44** 


—.42 
—4.60** 
—2.66** 


PTB 
PFL 
Voters (millions) 
Voters? 
% in manufacturing 
% government employees 
% in agriculture 
% migrants 
Per capita income ($1,000s) 
Minimum partisan left tendency 
R 


—1.59 
1.48 
—7.90** 
1.57% 
—68.24** 
—80.27** 
.02** 
.05** 
—1.62** 
—.36 
48 
152.4 
.0001 


.92 
3.56** 
5.32** 

— 64** 

34 

15.59 
—.03** 
— 01 a 
—2.60** 
13.79** 

29 

66.08 
.0001 


F 
p 


Note: N = 3,611. 


EXTENSIONS OF THE BASIC 
ARGUMENT 


I shall present two refinements of the final model, 
each strengthening the conclusion that party organi- 
zation matters.”! The first estimates the model for a 
subset of municipalities identified according to the 
size and preferences of their neighbors. This refine- 
ment demonstrates that the institutional basis of 
Brazilian electoral politics, especially the trajectory of 
political careers at the state level, affects the strategies 
of local politicians. The second refinement explores 
the organizational and affective bases of support of a 
single, unique politician, Leonel Brizola. 


What Happens When Neighbors Disagree? 


Remember that Brazil elects members of its state 
assemblies and its federal Chamber of Deputies 
through open-list proportional representation. At 
both levels, whole states are districts.** The most 
common entry into the federal legislature is service as 
a state deputy, and state deputies often begin in local 
politics, for example, as municipal council members 
or mayors.”” Suppose a mayor or council member 
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BRIZOLA MALUF 
(PDT) (PDS) 


15.32** —8.43** 
—13.54** —.75 

26.06** —2.52** 
1.74 „26 
—2.37 —1.18 

—1.02 4.81** 
—5.95** 1.08 
—5.01** .95 


ULYSSES 
(PMDB) 


9.56** 
2.00** 
48 
3.47** 

2.01 
10 
—.51 
—.19 


LULA (2) 
(PT) 


50.64** 


21.29** 
9.21** 
—3.08* 
—19.03** 
1.39 
— 1.28 
—6.11** 
28.10** 
—5.60** 
62.94** 
128.33** 
01 
—.00 
—3.53 
—26.79** 
38 
98.76 
.0001 


12.84** 
6.01** 
39 
3.86% 
—1.14 
1.45 
—.60 
22.60** 
—4.20** 
54.31** 
102.99** 


—7.62** 1:72" 
77 
2.23** 
2.41** 
1.13** 
44 
—.54 
38 
—.07 
—8.29** 


wants to run for a legislative seat, and suppose the 
potential candidate can count on heavy support from 
the citizens of the municipality. Still, few individual 
municipalities are so big that their votes alone can 
assure victory, so aspiring statewide candidates from 
small communities need outside allies. Logically, 
they seek these allies in nearby municipalities. This 
search gives politicians from large communities 
broader influence, influence beyond their particular 
municipalities. The smaller the community from 
which a potential candidate hails, the more danger- 
ous it is to alienate big neighbors. If politicians from 
larger communities back a different presidential can- 
didate, a small-town mayor may decide not to disrupt 
opponents’ rallies, council members may choose to 
ignore (rather than follow) the mayor's political di- 
rectives, and community leaders may reach “‘under- 
standings” with outside political forces. 

The political danger of disagreeing with large 
neighbors ought to weaken endorsement effects. 
How can this hypothesis be tested? First, ascertain, 
for each municipality, which contiguous neighbors 
were governed by parties backing opposing candi- 
dates.” Next, calculate each municipality’s opposi- 
tion neighbors, that is, the total contiguous popula- 
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TABLE 6 
Small Local Machine Surrounded by Large Neighbors Backing Other Candidates 
LULA COLLOR BRIZOLA MALUF ULYSSES LULA (2) 
(PT) (PRN) (PDT) (PDS) (PMDB) (PT) 

PARAMETER ALL S.O.% ALL S.0.7 ALL S.O.% ALL S.O" ALL $.0.% ALL S.0s° 
Intercept 29.94 31.39 45.49 4250 10.24 17.45 -6.55 —10.50 9.1 9.81 48.0 53.96 
PT 14.86 8.75 —~2.71 —.13 —16.30 -9.98 —.07 —2.29 1.7 1.80 -.1 ~3.19 
PDT ~4.98 -—3.71 -14.49 -—15.85 21.77 24.79 —1.41 —1.18 -1 A7 9.9 12.96 
PMDB —1.09 -2.66 -3.25 -.62 ~-1.72 —.74 1.17 1.22 3.1 187 -9 -2.85 
PSDB 6.76 5.06 -5.71 -420 —4.92 -3.57 -44 —1.01 1.8 1.48 2.7 1.56 
PDS ~2.47 —2.07 —1.85 -1.94 -3.24 -1.67 5.48 4.45 —.0 19 -3.8 ~2.54 
PTB —.24 -—.78 567 3.91 -9.72 -6.87 2.11 1.69 —.8 ~.51 -7.1 -5.58 
PFL 47 -80 3.93 90 ~-7.73 —4.06 1.68 2.25 —4 02 -5.2 -3.50 
Coalitions 

PT 2.47 —1.17 ~11.58 -5.13 16.87 33.17 -6.74 -15.82 1.3 2.95 11.8 12.90 
PDT -1.83 -2.05 -5.09 -.38 7.08 —.43 —.44 .97 5 1.30 4.7  —1.26 
PMDB 3.37 —2.11 -.44 -1.51 -692 2.06 .80 .88 1.9 18 —.8 28 
PSDB 15.76 1654 -4.68 6.19 —29.13 -32.23 —.31 -5.80 1.6 3.29 6 -5.91 
PDS ~2.26 -2.96 -2.66 -3.61 —1.06 -.03 2.80 3.62 .9 1.09 —1.9 ~.31 
PTB 2.03 —.82 -1.63 -2.00 -3.33 1.87 1.26 24 2 42 8 1.33 
PFL 5.00 559 146 2.76 -9.05 -8.91 1.00 16 —.7 ~05 -15  -—1.72 
Voters (millions) 3.54 1.51 ~—7.66—-21.50 30.19 37.04 15.74  —9.41 5 —2.24 22.8 31.86 
Voters? —.49 —.21 1.55 537 -5.79 -680 2.74 .78 —.0 63 -4.2 -6.53 
% Manufacturing 4.85 7.89 —67.21 —45.05 46.18 16.10 33.76 37.76 -9.6 -13.26 469 21.75 
% government 

employees ~15.07 15.02 -66.31 37.06 97.08 —47.94 23.31 30.44 —47.8 -56.74 68.1 —31.85 
% agriculture -.04 —.04 02 04 02 —.01 02 03 .0 00 —.0 ~ .07 
% migrants 00 00 05 06 —.05 —-.06 03 .03 —.0 ~.03 —-.0 ~ .06 
Per capita income 

($1 000s) ~2,50 —2.83 -1.62 -1.75 -5.26 -.98 2.86 3.43 —5.1 ~59 -9.7 —1.33 
Maximum partisan 

left tendency 5.11 587 ~2.10 -4.74 3.64 395 -3.24 -3.18 3 1.50 4.8 7.12 
R? 27 31 .48 53 35 45 55 AT .26 24 47 .58 
F 58.84 3677 152.7 90.70 86.51 66.8 201.1 72.28 56.68 25.14 145.9 112 
p 0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .0001 .00 


Note: Left is at maximum of plausible range. N = 3,611 for “all,” 1,807 for small outliers. 


“Small outliers. 


tion whose mayors backed opposing candidates 
minus the total contiguous population whose mayors 
supported the same candidate. Then find the ratio of 
opposition neighbors to the local population. Finally, 
estimate the endorsement model on what I call small 
outliers, that is, municipalities with neighboring op- 
ponent-to-local population ratios above the national 
mean. Table 6 compares these results to the overall 
model. 

The estimates in Table 6 support the argument. In 
small-outlier PTB and PFL municipalities, Collor’s 
first-round gains decline (though remaining statisti- 
cally significant). Maluf’s PDS support and Guima- 
raes’ PMDB backing also fall. In the second round, 
small-outlier PT municipalities give Lula less support; 
similar municipalities of the opposing PDS, PTB, and 
PFL provide Lula more backing than he gets in the 
country as.a whole. Only one party runs against the 
trend: the PDT offers strong support io Brizola in 
round 1 and to Lula in round 2 even when big neighbors 
are hostile. Actually, this exception strengthens the 
case. As we saw earlier, the PDT, especially in Rio de 
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Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul, is not merely a local 
machine. In these areas of PDT domination, the party 
has strong state-level leadership, and it serves as an 
electoral vehicle for a charismatic candidate com- 
manding loyal grassroots support. Politicians may 
adjust their behavior to future political prospects, but 
ordinary voters do not.” Thus, the small-outlier 
hypothesis applies to machine-based candidates, not 
those with durable grassroots support. Politicians in 
strong local machines seek to ingratiate themselves 
with presidential hopefuls, but they also look to their 
immediate political futures, futures that, in Brazil, are 
inevitably determined at the state level. 


Organization Versus Charisma 
in Support for Brizola 


Charisma is a term social scientists and journalists 
often toss around without careful definition, but even 
by the most demanding criteria, Leonel Brizola qual- 
ifies as charismatic. Still, how can a charismatic 
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presidential candidate receive 1.5% of the vote in the 
state of Sao Paulo and 50.5% in the state of Rio de 
Janeiro? Of course, Rio and Sao Paulo differ, but both 
are industrial, heavily urban, and located in the 
highly developed Southeast. Brizola had no diffi- 
culty, moreover, reaching Paulista voters: his televi- 
sion access in the two states was exactly equal. And 
he had already managed, without losing his original 
base, to transfer his appeal from his first home in Rio 
Grande do Sul to Rio de Janeiro. Why was Sao Paulo 
so hard to crack? 

Perhaps the problem lay purely in organization. 
The PTB, Brizola’s party before the military dictator- 
ship, had tried for almost 20 years, with little success, 
to gain a foothold in São Paulo.” The modern PDT 
itself had few Paulista deputies and controlled few 
municipalities. But weak local organization can be no 
more than a partial explanation, because in Rio 
Grande do Sul and Rio de Janeiro Brizola did well 
even where opposition parties controlled local munic- 
ipalities. 

Suppose we approach the Brizola riddle by exam- 
ining his support spatially, moving from the centers 
of strong Brizola states to municipalities near the 


borders of these states, then to municipalities on each. 


side of the border, then to municipalities near the 


borders of opposition states, and finally to the centers ` 


of opposition states. If Brizolismo is purely an orga- 
nizational phenomenon, the drop-off at the border of 
his core states should be quite abrupt. A gradual 
decline, on the other hand, would suggest support 
built on social networks and on affective ties between 
Brizola and voters, because such networks and ties 
cut across state boundaries. 

What is the appropriate measure for assessing 
Brizola’s support? Given that the municipalities in 
each spatial group have different expected (predicted) 
levels of Brizola vote, levels that depend on each 
group’s socioeconomic and demographic conditions, 
partisan tendencies, and local political control, actual 
Brizola vote percentage would be inappropriate. 
Rather, the test should be the size of the difference 
between Brizola’s actual percentage and the model’s pre- 
dicted percentage.” In other words, an initial way to 
assess the argument is to compare these residual 
values for Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Minas Gerais, and Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catarina. 

Let us begin with Rio de Janeiro and its neighbors. 
Excluding the contiguous border municipalities of the 
two states, the differences between Rio and Sao Paulo 
average 40 percentage points. Brizola’s vote in Rio 
municipalities bordering Sao Paulo falls off, thus 
suggesting a gradual decline in Brizola support, but 
this is misleading. The shape of the two states is such 
that very few municipalities actually touch, and a 
large number of former Paulistas live inside the state 
of Rio in these few border municipalities. In fact, 
Brizola’s support drops off very rapidly upon cross- 
ing the border. A comparison of Rio de Janeiro and 
Minas Gerais leads to a similar conclusion. The con- 
tiguous municipalities of the two states differ by 20 
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percentage points, and the municipalities one row 
from the border are 43 points apart. So far, then, the 
story seems to be one of organizational strength and 
weakness. 

Tracing Brizola’s vote from Rio Grande do Sul to 
Santa Catarina reveals a different picture, one of more 
gradual decline. Brizola’s vote drops off very litile 
from the center of Rio Grande do Sul to its border 
with Santa Catarina. On the Catarinense side of the 
border, his support is.a bit lower but still substantial, 
and he holds that level in municipalities one row back 
from the border. 

Figures 1 and 2 illuminate the difference by show- 
ing the actual municipalities involved in each case. 
Figure 1 demonstrates that Brizola’s strength in Santa 
Catarina is not distributed evenly along the entire 
border with Rio Grande do Sul; rather, it concentrates 
in the west and along the east coast.” And observing 
that Brizola’s strength continues past western Santa 
Catarina into southwestern Parana, a pattern of mi- 
gration emerges. Over the last 40 years, one stream of 
migrants from Rio Grande do Sul went up the eastern 
edge of Santa Catarina toward São Paulo. Another, 
numerically much more important, went across west- 
ern Santa Catarina into Parana, then into Mato 
Grosso do Sul, Mato Grosso, and into the Amazon. 
Some migrants stopped in Santa Catarina; others 
trekked as far as Paraná. Because their social ties 
remain with Rio Grande do Sul, they are fertile 
ground for PDT organizational efforts. Figure 2, by 
contrast, shows what happens in the absence of a 
long-lasting population exodus. Because people flow 
back and forth across the border, Brizola shows some 
strength in the nearest municipalities. But beyond 
these neighbors, his support quickly drops to very 
low levels.*° 

Obviously this is just a preliminary test of a com- 
plex hypothesis. Still, the analysis highlights the 
limits of charisma. Brizola is undeniably a charismatic 
politician, and the rules of the Brazilian electoral 
campaign gave him television and radio access to 
voters everywhere. But he scored well only where his 
political organization had been in place long before 
the 1989 campaign. In such areas, the PDT’s ties with 
voters bound them to Brizola even after they mi- 
grated. But where Brizola’s organization had histori- 
cally foundered, his considerable personal magne- 
tism failed to attract even minimal support. 


CONCLUSION - 


Most scholars and journalists, I suspect, wrote about 
Brazil’s presidential election from the perspective of 
their own places of residence, that is, from very large 
cities. In such cities, electronic media are a principal 
means of political communication, and political orga- 
nizations are far less dominant than their counter- 
parts in small cities or rural areas. But all over Brazil, 
local political organizations are alive and well. They 
survive because politicians, faced with the institu- 
tional structure of Brazilian politics, find it necessary 
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Brizola Support in Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul 








Note:The scale represents the Brizola share of the presidential vote. 


and feasible to trade blocs of votes for perk barrel and 
patronage. 

True, the candidates with the strongest organiza- 
tions failed to advance to the second round in the 
Brazilian election. But they would have been enor- 
mously weaker without the support organization 
provided. The issue is not whether Brizola would 
have edged Lula or whether Lula could have beaten 
Collor. This election was clearly an anomaly: Collor 
was the first presidential candidate to utilize the 
electronic media extensively. In the future, all serious 
candidates will be “telegenic,” and all will make 
sophisticated use of radio and television. No one, as 
a result, will have Collor’s overwhelming advan- 
tages. In consequence, party organization is likely to 
become crucial just because it creates advantages that 
candidates cannot overcome during the short life of a 
campaign itself. Brizola’s utter failure to penetrate 
São Paulo demonstrates, even for charismatic candi- 
dates, the centrality of organization. 

More than 40 years ago V. O. Key (1949) explored 
the spatial nature of local, state, and national political 
organization in the American South. Though data- 
processing techniques have advanced enormously 
since Key's pioneering work, few scholars have fol- 
lowed his lead, either in the United States or else- 
where. What contribution did the big-city machines 
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of the United States make to presidential vote totals 
in the early part of the century? How does Mexico’s 
Revolutionary Institutional party channel votes to the 
“official” candidate? Did local organization matter in 
pre-1973 Chile, where open-list proportional repre- 
sentation coexisted with ideologically coherent par- 
ties? 

The failure of scholars and journalists to recognize 
the importance of local organization in Brazil's pres- 
idential election also has a methodological aspect, 
one that raises warning flags for analysts of elections 
in other newly competitive polities. With the rise of 
the political marketing industry, the price of survey 
research has declined, and. survey techniques in 


-~ Brazil and other Third World countries have ad- 
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vanced. Scholars would be wise, nevertheless, to 
temper their attraction to survey data. Although 
public opinion research tells us a great deal about the 
motivations of individual voters, surveys sample 
from broad geographic areas. As a result, survey data 
inevitably mask such locality-specific effects as party 
organization. Because political context matters, anal- 
ysis of aggregate data must remain an important part 
of public opinion research. Brazil can hardly be the 
only country where the political landscape shelters 
both the electronic media and local political organi- 
zations. | 
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FIGURE 2 


Brizola Support in Rio de Janeiro, São Paulo, and Minas Gerais 
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Note: The scale represents the Brizola share of the presidential vote. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ARENA National Renovating Alliance 


MDB Brazilian Democratic movement 

PCB Brazilian Communist party (Roberto 
Friere) 

PDS Democratic Social party (Paulo Maluf) 

PDT Democratic Labor party (Leonel Brizola) 

PFL Liberal Front party (Aureliano Chaves) 

PL Liberal party (Afif Domingos) 

PMDB Brazilian Democratic Movement party 
(Ulysses Guimarães) 

PRN National Reconstruction party (Fernando 
Collor de Mello) 

PSD Social Democratic party (Ronaldo Caiado) 

PSDB Brazilian Social Democratic party (Mário 
Covas) 

PT Workers’ party (Luís Inácio Lula da Silva) 

PTB Brazilian Labor party (Affonso Camargo) 

Notes 


This paper is part of a larger project on Brazilian elections and 
legislative behavior. It has been supported by Washington 
University and by the National Science Foundation (SES- 
8921805). I am especially indebted to the many Brazilians and 
others who facilitated my research and understanding of 
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Brazilian politics, including Antonio Medeiros, Benedito dos 
Santos Gonçalves, Carmen Perez, Celina Souza, David Fleis- 
cher, Gei Espinhara, Jardelino de Lucena Filho, José de 
Ribamar C. Caldeira, Maria de Alonso Andrade, Maria 
D'Alva Gil Kinzo, Pedro Celso Cavalcanti, Sandy Lubezky, 
and Valentina Rocha Lima. 

1. For a provocative discussion of the importance of 
spatial attachments in American politics and of the role of 
political institutions in fostering such attachments, see Salis- 
bury 1993. 

2. Increases in participation do not necessarily increase 
party volatility. But in Brazil even experienced voters have 
low levels of party loyalty, so new voters enter the electoral 
process in a context of weaker socialization into parties. On 
party volatility in Latin America, see Coppedge 1992. 

3. The PTB did contest both elections, but the 1989 version 
of the party was similar to the 1960 version in name only. 

4. See, e.g., Geddes and Neto 1992; Kinzo 1992; Lamou- 
nier 1989, 1990; Lima 1993; Marchal, Théry, and Waniez 1992; 
Néumanne 1989; Silva 1993; Singer 1990; A. Souza 1992; 
Straubhaar, Olsen, and Nunes 1993. Singer’s view is typical: 
“Collor’s election [placed him] outside the parties, with a 
rhetoric of confrontation against the elites and with a strong 
base of support among the masses whose availability always 
characterizes Latin American populism. ... [There was] di- 
rect linkage between leader and mass, without any necessary 
party channel” (1991, 18). Singer based the analysis on 
surveys taken in the poor areas of the city of São Paulo. 
Amaury de Souza refers to “plebiscitary renewal” and to the 
“volatility of the electoral support of parties and public” 
(1992, 181). The weekly news magazine Veja said that the 
electorate demonstrated that “it votes for who it wants, when 
it wants, without the opinion of any political boss having any 
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influence over its choice” (“O voto no raio x,” Veja, 29 
November 1989, p. 62). Lamounier (1989) points to four 
aspects, in addition to television, of the Collor appeal: Collor’s 
anti-Sarney campaign, his campaign against politicians in 
general, his ability to use his small party efficiently while 
internal disputes wracked the big parties, and his support 
from business as the “lesser evil” as compared to Lula or 
Brizola. Lima (1993) focusing specifically on the role of televi- 
sion in the campaign, discusses the soap operas airing on 
Brazil's biggest network, TV Globo. These novelas. “either 
directly or indirectly portrayed Brazil as a kingdom of political 
corruption run by professional politicians and politics as a 
contaminated social space” (p. 105). 

5. In addition, administrations can refuse to transfer 
money committed by previous agreements, even interna- 
tional agreements. President Sarney, for example, blocked an 
emergency loan that the World Bank had slated to help Rio de 
Janeiro deal with the effects of a flood. 

6. I estimated a logistic regression in which the dependent 
variable was the existence of an education or health transfer 
agreement with the central government between April 1990 
and July 1991—roughly, the first 15 months of the Collor 
administration. Transfers were more likely to go to munici- 
palities that were larger in population, more urban, and 
poorer. But for an Alagoas municipality, the probability of 
receiving a transfer jumped an additional 123%; for a Bahian 
municipality with a PFL mayor, the probability jumped 105%; 
for a Parana municipality, the probability jumped 84%; and 
for a municipality in Rio Grande do Sul, the probability 
jumped 160%. The qualification “with a PFL mayor” reflects 
the ability of Bahia’s powerful governor, Antonio Carlos 
Magalhaes, to channel central government money to munic- 
ipalities of his party. 

7. In his study of Presidente Prudente, a cattle-raising 
town in western Sao Paulo state, Lamounier argues that in an 
undiversified economic structure of this type, “employment 
opportunities will frequently depend on favors and personal 
loyalties. . . . Such a structure would be very unreceptive to 
oppositionist appeals such as those in contemporary Brazilian 
party disputes” (1978, 4). 

8. Brazilianists have given a great deal of attention, how- 
ever, to parties, elections, clientelism, regionalism, populism, 
and related topics. The classic treatment of local-level clien- 
telism is Leal 1949. Empirical works on parties and elections 
include Fleischer 1981, vol. 1; Lamounier 1989; Lamounier 
and Meneguello 1986; Mainwaring 1992/93, Santos 1979; Sar- 
les 1982; Soares 1973; A. Souza 1992; and M. Souza 1976. On 
regionalism, see Lavareda 1978; Schwartzman 1975; and A. 
Souza 1985. On populism, see Weffort 1978. Research focus- 
ing on the 1989 election includes Singer’s (1990) study of 
Collor support in Sao Paulo city, Kinzo’s (1992) analysis of 
Presidente Prudente {a municipality in São Paulo state), and 
Fleischer’s (1989) work on the effects of the 1988 municipal 
election. 

9. Chile (pre-1973) and Finland are other examples of 
open-list proportional representation, but in both cases, na- 
tional party leaders select candidates. Chile’s congressional 
districts, in addition, were arbitrary constructs: they corre- 
sponded to no unit of government, and they cut across 
province lines. See Ames 1992. 

10. When the water supply in one São Paulo municipality 
failed, President Sarney promised to release central govern- 
ment funds if the deputy based in that area voted to give the 
president a term of five (rather than four) years. The deputy 
refused, and the president held up the money. But when 
Sarney left the country for a foreign visit, the interim presi- 
dent, Paulista Ulysses Guimaraes, immediately signed the 
papers. The money flowed. 

11. During the Constitutional Assembly of 1987-88, a large 
billboard greeted deputies and senators (who jointly consti- 
tuted the Assembly) leaving the airport in Brasília. The sign 
read simply, “CO + NO + NE = 259”; that is, the delegations 
from the Center~West, North and Northeast together held 
259 votes, a majority of the Assembly. Purely by population, 
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they would merit less than 30%. Most of the advantage falls to 
states in the Center-West and North. 

12. I shall refer to the candidates in a modified form of 
common Brazilian usage. Sometimes common usage implies a 
family name, sometimes a given name, sometimes a nom de 
guerre. The names in Table 1 are exactly as they appear in 
official electoral results. 

13. Aureliano Chaves’s PFL was a splinter of the PDS and 
was formed to support Tancredo Neves’s successful run for 
the presidency against the official candidate in the electoral 
college vote in late 1984. Concentrated mainly in the North- 
east, the PFL is ideologically indistinguishable from the PDS 
(which in 1993 merged with the Christian Democratic party to 
form the Renovating Progressive party), though its hundreds 
of mayors are perhaps a bit more oriented to pork-barrel 
politics. Chaves had been vice-president under the last mili- 
tary president, Joao Figueiredo, and minister of mines and 
energy in the Sarney government. Tests of the various models 
on Chaves’s vote percentage show small but statistically 
significant gains in municipalities with PFL mayors. 

14. In work in progress, I have implemented a factor 
analysis of votes in the 1987-88 Constitutional Assembly. 
Both the right-wing and left-wing parties fall out as well- 
organized factions, but the PMDB rarely votes as a bloc. 

15. For a good treatment of Brizola’s career, see Bandeira 
1979. On the old PTB, the best work is Benevides 1989. 
Amaury de Souza (1985) analyzes Brizola’s victorious 1982 
campaign for the governorship of the State of Rio. 

16. Brizola would have overtaken Lula and gone to the 
second round if he had picked up another half-million votes, 
that is, if his São Paulo total had represented just 4.2% of the 
state’s votes. 

17. The figures are percentages of those who actually voted 
minus about .6% who voted null or blank. About 12% of those 
eligible to vote failed to appear at the polls. 

18. The major parties also participated in coalitions suc- 
cessfully backing a member of a minor party. In fewer than 
two hundred cases, a minor party won with no coalitional 
support. Some successful parties, such as the Municipal 
party, ran no candidates above the local level. They will be 
ignored. 

19. I searched for mayoral endorsements in at least one 
newspaper from the capital city of every state in Brazil during 
the last four months before the election. These desertions 
became the basis of a “true preference” variable, which is the 
party of the mayor, adjusted to subtract desertions to, and 
add desertions from, other parties. The whole empirical 
analysis was then redone with this new variable. As expected, 
coefficients of the party endorsement variables are a bit 
stronger. In the interests of simplicity, I present only the 
“pure party” version of the analysis. This version is prefera- 
ble, because the reporting of desertions by the newspapers 
may be systematically biased toward, for example, larger 
communities. 

20. The models presented here become more complex, but 
they never include dummy variables for individual states. 
Though such dummies were tried, they seemed generally 
inappropriate even though they raised R-squareds. First, 
Brazil's political institutions ought to have the same effects 
everywhere, so the model should attain reasonable levels of 
explanatory success without dummies. Second, I could find 
no theoretically consistent explanation for the differences in 
the dummies’ coefficients. Finally, I tried some state-by-state 
regressions, but the differences seemed more likely the results 
of the differing numbers of municipalities than differences in 
state politics. 

21. The Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica (IBGE) 
implemented the census. Officials at Prodasen, the data- 
processing agency of the Federal Senate, made the data 
available in machine-readable form. The IBGE did not under- 
take the 1990 census until 1991-92; few results are currently 
available. 

22. The registered electorate is a good proxy for the adult 
population, because voting in Brazil is obligatory, with fines 
for those who fail to vote and cannot demonstrate an imped- 
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iment such as illness. Registration is required for all literates 
over 18 and less than 70; it is optional for illiterates, those 
between 16 and 18, and those over 70. 

23. The models include both the number of voters and its 
square, because for some candidates a curvilinear relationship 
seemed likely. In other words, up to a certain point their vote 
shares would increase with population, but above that pop- 
ulation level vote shares would level off or decline. 

24. Lula still does well in the eight municipalities controlled 
by the PSDB. Most were located outside São Paulo, the home 
state of PSDB candidate Covas. 

25. Although the analogy is imperfect, the coercive effects 
of a dominant machine may resemble those of censorship 
under a dictatorship. For an analysis of Brazilian public 
opinion under military-imposed censorship, see Geddes and 
Zaller 1989. 

26. These regressions were implemented state by state; 
that is, a regression was run separately in each state on all 
municipalities above the state’s median interparty fragmenta- 
tion. The variables included measures of total population, 
educational attainment, size of tertiary economy, agricultural 
population, migration, income distribution, and per capita 
income. The R-squareds varied from 2% to 77%, with the 
differences mostly a function of the number of municipalities 
in the state-by-state regressions. Using F-tests, all are signif- 
icant except 1982 for São Paulo and 1986 for Minas Gerais. 
Interparty fragmentation equalled 1 minus the sum of the 
squarés of the total vote garnered by each party. Levels of 
interparty fragmentation were substantially higher in the 
states of the South and Southeast. 

27. The two Left estimators exclude the 1986 election, 
because in most municipalities the PT and PDT simply had no 
organization or candidates. 

28. The choice of mayor is really endogenous; that is, it is 
affected by partisan tendency, and the model as specified 
ignores that relationship. Correctly ‘specifying the relation- 
ship would be very difficult, and it is unlikely that the results 
would differ. 

29. This result confirms my personal observation during 
the campaign. Ulysses Guimarães commanded enormous 
loyalty and respect for his role in restoring Brazilian democ- 
racy. Some of his followers held out hope that his standing in 
the polls would recover, but even those who knew the game 
was lost refused to declare for other candidates. His accidental 
death in November 1992 brought forth an outpouring of 
genuine mourning rare among politicians. 

30. For continuous variables, take the mean value of the 
variable times the coefficient; for the dummy variables, mul- 
tiply the number of municipalities with a particular party or 
coalition times the coefficient. 

31. I also estimated the model for a regional partition of 
municipalities. If parties in the Northeast (a region known for 
its poverty, greater clientelism, and machine dominance) 
contribute significantly more to their candidates than parties 
elsewhere, the results presented earlier may simply mistake a 
regional phenomenon for a national one. If, on the other 
hand, estimates of party effects in the Northeast are similar to 
those in the country as a whole, then it is more likely that we 
have identified a strategic response of both local politicians 
and local voters to the incentives they face. 

In fact, regression results show that party organizations in 
the Northeast performed, with predictable deviations, much 
like those in the rest of the country. Lula’s PT, Brizola’s PDT, 
and Maluf’s PDS all helped their candidates less in the 
Northeast than in the country as a whole. In the first round, 
Collor did about twice as well in northeastern PTB or PFL 
municipalities as in all of Brazil, and Ulysses Guimaraes 
almost doubled his overall PMDB total in the Northeast. In 
the second round, Lula improved his vote percentage in PT 
municipalities of the Northeast, but the PT controlled so few 
municipalities that the additions are unimportant. In north- 
eastern PDT municipalities, Lula saw his second-round gains 
drop to less than half those in PDT municipalities nationwide. 
And Lula lost heavily in PDS, PTB, and PFL municipalities 
located in the Northeast. 
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Why are these results plausible? Consider Lula, Brizola, 
and Maluf. The increments in the vote of Lula and Brizola in 
PT and PDT municipalities of the South and Southeast reflect 
both organizational strength and fierce,-long-standing parti- 
sanship. Outside the South and Southeast, these parties lack 
the cumulative power of working-class and industrial con- 
texts and their traditional militancy. Thus the Northeast is 
pure organization, almost without grassroots militancy. 
Maluf’s relative decline in the Northeast is actually not 
statistically significant, but his identification as a Paulista 
candidate might have led to weakness. Maluf’s national 
percentage in round 1 was 8.28%; in São Paulo he received 
22.56%. So Maluf loses not just in the Northeast but every- 
where outside his home. The gains in the Northeast by Collor 
and Ulysses Guimaraes {and Lula’s losses to Collor in the 
second round) reflect mostly organizational strength, though 
Collor’s status as a northeasterner probably helped. Though 
Ulysses Guimarães was a Paulista, his party endorsement 
coefficient was much worse in São Paulo than in the North- 
east. 

In general, then, parties relying on grassroots support 


` faltered in the “backward” Northeast; and parties relying on 


machine domination did better. In no case, however, does 
removal of the Northeast states from the estimation erase the 
significance of the party coefficients in the South and South- 
east. Thus local party machines support candidates at about 
the same rate in the “modern” areas of the country as in the 
supposedly tradition-bound, “clientelistic’ regions. 

32. To those unfamiliar with Brazilian politics, this may 
seem bizarre, so it is worth putting another way. State 
assemblies really have no districts at all: everyone is elected at 
large. 

33 In the last four legislatures, 32% of federal deputies had 
been state deputies immediately before moving to Brasilia. 
Another 13% had just concluded terms as mayors or munic- 
ipal council members, while 21% held state-level bureaucratic 
positions. Career paths vary widely, however, across states. 
In states like Bahia, where bureaucratic control over federal 
largesse has long been a route to political power, purely local 
politicians are rare. In the South and Southeast, especially in 
states like Minas Gerais, politicians tend to have strong local 
roots, so the most common career trajectory follows a single 
sequence: council, mayor, state deputy, federal deputy. See 
Ames 1992. 

34. For an extensive treatment of these issues, see Ames 
1992. 

35. This is, of course, no small task for a country in which 
many states have hundreds of municipalities. I have devel- 
oped computerized municipal-level maps of all Brazilian 
states. These maps, coupled with programs developed by the 
statistics department of the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, generated a 1-0 nearest-neighbor matrix for each state. 
With these matrices, a program could be created to produce a 
data set in which the voting population of each municipality's 
contiguous neighbors was output to the same observation. 

36. The same argument could be made for Lula and the PT; 
that is, his personal appeal should prevent declines in small- 
outlier PT municipalities. The actual decline that did occur is 
probably a statistical artifact: since most PT municipalities 
were large cities, very few fit into the small-outlier category. 

37. The Paulista PTB, Benevides points out, had always 
been “electorally weak, politically disorganized, and ideolog- 
ically inconsequential,” and it served the interests of the PTB 
leaderships in Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul that it 
should remain so (1989, 9; see also 18-22). 

38. The discussion uses the minimum left partisan ten- 
dency, but the results are essentially the same with partisan 
tendency at maximum left level. 

39. In the municipalities along Santa Catarina’s western 
border with Rio Grande do Sul, Brizola averaged 47.4%, and 
in coastal municipalities, he reached 37.5%. On the central 
part of the border, however, he averaged only 20%. 

40. Note that both São Paulo and Minas Gerais extend 
much further away from the border than the municipalities 
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shown in the figure. Brizola’s strength in these distant regions ` 


is extremely low. 
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THE PRESTHUS DEBACLE: INTRAPARTY POLITICS 
AND BARGAINING FAILURE IN NORWAY 


KAARE STRØM University of California, San Diego 


argaining failure has been neglected in the study of interparty coalitions. I examine the 

unsuccessful attempt by three Norwegian nonsocialist parties to defeat a Labor party minority 

government in June 1987 when the majority opposition twice failed to agree on a simple vote 
to that end. This failure of coalition bargaining was facilitated by incomplete information, intraparty 
constraints and misdelegation of authority, and by antictpation of the impending parliamentary 
recess. Despite these complexities, simple noncooperative games like the war of attrition can shed 
considerable light on this and other unsuccessful negotiations. The “Presthus debacle” demonstrates 
that political parties bring many different objectives to the bargaining table and that the trade-offs 
between these objectives vary according to organizational and institutional conditions. 


n Monday, 8 June 1987, Rolf Presthus was 
QO) expected to become Norway's next 
prime minister within a few days. Presthus’ 
Conservative party (H) had just agreed to join forces 
with the other two major nonsocialist parties, the 
Christian People’s party (KRF) and the Center party 
(SP), to bring down Gro Harlem Brundtland’s Labor 
(A) minority government on the farm bill that it 
had brought before the Storting (the Norwegian 
parliament). The nonsocialist motion of no confi- 
dence (censure), attached to a farm bill amendment, 
needed only the additional support of the right-wing 
Progress party (FRP), which had repeatedly called for 
the government’s ouster. Well-informed observers 
estimated the likelihood of a change of government at 
80% or 90% (Rommetvedt 1991, 198). Yet on 12 June, 
the Storting rejected two separate no-confidence mo- 
tions against the government. The nonsocialist ma- 
jority of four parties, each explicitly committed to 
dislodging Brundtland’s government, twice failed to 
agree on a simple vote to that end. Presthus’ dreams 
of becoming prime minister never materialized, and 
the nonsocialist parties were humiliated. 

The causes of this “Presthus debacle” are interest- 
ing for a number of reasons. First, the outcome was 
one that none of the principal players most preferred 
and few anticipated. Four parties, all explicitly com- 
mitted to a change of government and collectively a 
legislative majority, twice failed to oust a minority 
government. Moreover, two of these parties, the 
Center party and the Conservatives, set the agenda in 
ways that left them distinctly worse off. The Presthus 
debacle underscores our limited understanding of 
bargaining failure in coalition politics. It demon- 
strates constraints on the ability of political parties to 
make enforceable agreements, as well as the impor- 
tance of information and sequence in interparty ne- 
gotiations. Finally, the events of June 1987 show that 
parties differ in the objectives they bring to coalition 
bargaining. To account for such differences in party 
objectives, we have to consider the constraints of 
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politics within parties, especially the consequences of 
different intraparty delegation regimes. 

In this analysis, I first discuss the causes of bargain- 
ing failure, as well as the implications for coalition 
theory, then describe in greater detail the events of 
June 1987. I construct an initial game-theoretic repre- 
sentation of these events, derive various solutions, 
and test their adequacy. In order to solve the remain- 
ing puzzles, I then introduce a more complex account 
of party behavior, taking into account information 
uncertainties and intraparty constraints. I apply this 
framework to the various phases of the Presthus 
debacle in order to illuminate the behavior of the 
critical players. In the conclusion, I summarize the 
lessons of the Presthus debacle for the study of 
government coalitions. 


BARGAINING FAILURE AND 
COALITION THEORY 


The making and breaking of interparty coalitions are 
dramatic and decisive events in parliamentary de- 
mocracies. And although the study of coalition be- 
havior has long been one of systematic, rigorous, and 
often formalized comparative inquiry, there are still 
significant lacunae in our knowledge. As students of 
coalition politics have pointed out, we know much 
less about coalition termination than we do about 
formation, and there is next to no systematic knowl- 
edge of what happens in between, that is, about 
the process of coalition governing (Laver and Shepsle 
1990a). 


Bargaining Failure and Selection Bias 


Even the study of coalition formation is curiously 
incomplete. Empirical studies almost exclusively fo- 
cus on coalitions that have actually formed, thatis, on 
successful coalition bargaining. The sordid tales of 
bargaining failure are rarely told. But if our interest is 
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in coalition bargaining itself, then this practice results 
in selection bias, which may distort our understand- 
ing insofar as unsuccessful bargaining situations sys- 
tematically differ from successful ones (Geddes 1990). 
By restricting our observations to cases of successful 
bargaining, we obtain samples that systematically 
misrepresent the likelihood of securing such agree- 
ments. If our interest is in coalition stability, for 
example, the effect of neglecting bargaining failures 
may be systematically to underrepresent the least 
favorable conditions for durable coalescence. 


Information and Bargaining Failure 


The principal reason that coalition bargaining fails 
may be information uncertainty, which indeed has 
been a key concern in coalition theory since its 
inception. In his seminal work, Riker (1962) argued 
that information uncertainty could lead to deviations 
from his size principle, such as the formation of 
oversized coalitions, a thesis later elaborated by Dodd 
(1976).. Luebbert took issue with this argument, 
claiming that “rationalist theory greatly overstates 
the role of information uncertainty” (1983, 242). In 
the face of bargaining failures like the Presthus deba- 
cle, Luebbert’s dismissal seems too categorical, 
though he may have been right in suggesting that 
coalition theorists have traditionally emphasized the 
wrong kinds of information uncertainty. Riker and 
Dodd, for example, focused on uncertainty as to the 
weights (i.e., the number of parliamentary votes) and 
prior moves of other players (e.g., Dodd 1976, 40-47), 
whereas incomplete information about payoffs or 
feasible strategy sets may be the more critical uncer- 
tainties. In other words, the players in parliamentary 
bargaining are more likely to be uninformed about 
each other's options and objectives than about agree- 
ments and bids that already exist. In the Presthus 
debacle, as we shall see, the Conservatives and the 
Center party knew perfectly well how many seats the 
Progress party commanded. They were much less 
sure about how the latter weighed the costs and 
benefits of supporting their no-confidence motion. 


Constraints and Intraparty Politics 


Information uncertainty in coalition bargaining may 
in large part be a function of intraparty politics. Party 
leaders may know each other's personal preferences 
and yet be less than fully informed about the discre- 
tion each enjoys vis-a-vis his respective party. This 
problem goes to the heart of the assumption that 
parties bargain as unitary actors—a prevalent, though 
increasingly questioned, stylization in studies of cab- 
inet coalitions (Laver and Schofield 1990; Laver and 
Shepsle 1990b; Luebbert 1986). It is often more fruit- 
ful to think of party leaders as agents of their respec- 
tive parliamentary or extraparliamentary parties 
(their principals) in coalition bargaining. Because of 
variation in delegation regimes, party leaders may be 
constrained in different ways in these negotiations. 
Such constraints may strongly affect outcomes, and 
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when bargaining fails, it may be because of how the 
hands of the agents are tied. 


Institutions and Bargaining Models 


Political institutions may also play an important part 
in bargaining failure. Coalition theory has tradition- 
ally paid little attention to the rules under which 
bargaining takes place (but see Pridham 1986; Strøm, 
Budge, and Laver n.d.). Such rules may regulate the 
mandate of the formateur or informateur, the sequence 
of negotiations, or the set of parties with which this 
person is permitted to negotiate. Another important 
factor that has rarely been systematically considered 
is time constraints on coalition bargaining. Situations 
of extreme time pressure may be particularly likely to 
cause information uncertainty and to occasion dele- 
gation problems that impede effective party over- 
sight. Indeed, the time pressures associated with the 
impending parliamentary recess significantly im- 
pinged on the negotiations resulting in the Presthus 
debacle. 

The complex set of factors that might facilitate 
bargaining failure is not adequately captured in the 
traditional study of government coalitions, which 
theoretically has relied mainly on cooperative coali- 
tion theory, whose predicted outcomes are entirely 
preference-induced, or in Riker’s (1980) words “equi- 
libria of tastes.” The object has been to characterize a 
set of equilibria, generically large and unstable, with- 
out recourse to ad hoc institutional assumptions, 
which are indeed difficult to incorporate into this 
body of theory. Such considerations as information 
uncertainty, constraints, and sequential moves can 
much more adequately be addressed within the the- 
ory of noncooperative games. A disadvantage of 
noncooperative game theory is that its potential com- 
plexity may jeopardize parsimony of explanation. Yet 
in exploring the Presthus debacle, we shall see that 
even very simple noncooperative models can gener- 
ate significant insights. These considerations suggest 
that the emerging literature applying noncooperative 
games can make fruitful contributions to the study 
of multiparty coalition bargaining (see, e.g., Austen- 
Smith and Banks 1988; Baron 1991, 1993). 


PRESTHUS AND THE EVENTS 
OF JUNE 1987 


The Presthus debacle ended a lengthy effort by the 
Norwegian Conservative party and its sometime al- 
lies to resurrect the nonsocialist coalition that had 
governed Norway from 1965 to 1971 and again be- 
tween 1983 and 1986 (see Strøm 1990b; Strøm and 
Leipart 1993).* In May 1986, Kåre Willoch’s coalition, 
which had been reduced to a minority government in 
the September 1985 election, resigned after losing a 
bill to increase gasoline taxes to offset the precipitous 
decline in government oil revenues. Gro Harlem 
Brundtland formed a precarious Labor minority gov- 
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ernment facing a nonsocialist legislative majority. 
Upon his resignation as prime minister, Willoch also 
passed the chairmanship of the Conservative party to 
his hand-picked successor, Rolf Presthus, who had 
previously served as Willoch’s finance minister. 

Presthus’ chief concern was to reconstruct the 
bourgeois coalition.” As finance minister, he had 
distinguished himself as an effective facilitator of 
interparty compromise, and largely for this reason, 
the Conservatives had elected him as their leader. 
Since the Conservative party, with 50 seats in the 
157-member Storting, was almost twice as large as its 
two potential partners combined, Presthus was also 
the designated prime ministerial candidate of the 
three “‘coalitional” parties: the Center party (with 12 
seats), the KRF (with 16 seats), and the Conserva- 
tives. His first opportunity to gain office arose in 
October 1986 during the debate on the budget pre- 
sented by finance minister Gunnar Berge. The failure 
of this so-called “autumn hunting season” became 
apparent on 28 October, when the three coalitional 
parties abandoned their attempt to reach a budget 
accord. The Labor government survived, and the 
breakdown of these negotiations immediately led to 
mutual blaming and name calling by Conservative 
and Center party representatives. 

The next chance to defeat Brundtland arrived dur- 
ing the following spring session, when there were 
two legislative opportunities for joint nonsocialist 
action: the revised national budget (which contained 
an agenda for long-term economic policies, such as 
taxation) and the government’s farm bill. During 
April and May 1987, the three parties began to 
coordinate their policies in these two areas, amid 
extensive media speculation about the prospects for a 
change of government. The leaders of all three parties 
encouraged such speculations by issuing optimistic, 
though duly ambiguous, public declarations. 

As negotiations reached a definitive phase in early 
June, the different designs of the three parties became 
more evident. The Center party and the Conserva- 
tives in particular had distinctly different preferences 
over the different potential censure motions that were 
discussed. One possibility was a general motion of no 
confidence unrelated to any particular issue. The 
second and third options were no-confidence mo- 
tions attached to a farm bill amendment (to increase 
agricultural subsidies) or to a minority report on the 
revised national budget (to provide tax relief). The 
Center party, with its distinctly rural and agricultural 
constituency, strongly favored the farm bill option, 
whereas the Conservatives equally clearly preferred 
the third (the revised national budget). The position 
of the KRF was less clear. On 5 June, party leader 
Kjell Magne Bondevik signaled a weak preference for 
the option favored by the Conservatives. However, 
the KRF leader seemed most anxious to maximize the 
likelihood of passage. Bondevik was concerned that 
since the three coalitional parties collectively con- 
trolled only 78 of the 157 seats in the Storting, they 
needed the two votes of the pivotal right-wing 
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Progress party. The six Left Socialist party members 
had to be counted upon to support Labor’s 71 repre- 
sentatives in any showdown with the bourgeois 
opposition. 

Although the three coalitional parties needed the 
Progressive vote, they were not prepared to enter any 
binding agreement with a party many considered 
irresponsible and extremist. The question, therefore, 
was what sort of no-confidence motion Carl I. Hagen, 
the Progress party leader, would support without a 
quid pro quo. Hagen had explicitly promised to 
support a general no-confidence motion. He could 
also be counted upon to sympathize with a proposal 
to lower taxes, since tax relief was his party’s princi- 
pal policy concern. Higher farm subsidies, on the 
other hand, were hardly an issue for which the 
Progress party would muster any enthusiasm. On a 
no-confidence motion attached to this bill, Hagen 
would therefore be forced to choose between his 
preferences for a nonsocialist government and lower 
farm spending. 

Negotiations between the three coalitional parties 
increased their pace through 8 June, as the end of the 
parliamentary session was rapidly approaching. Af- 
ter 12 June, the Storting would be in recess for four 
months, with local and regional elections in Septem- 
ber. It eventually became clear that the Center party 
would insist on attaching the no-confidence motion 
to a farm bill amendment. The Center party’s insis- 
tence, which left no room for concessions, set the 
agenda for the battle over the Labor government's 
life. The KRF, with few stakes in farm policy or tax 
relief, quickly accepted the Center party's policy 
demands. With recess less than a week away, the 
national executive committee of the Conservative 
party eventually caved in on 8 June and accepted © 
farm subsidies as the key to a nonsocialist govern- 
ment. This agreement was cemented on 10 June, 
when the three parties’ members of the Agriculture 
committee drafted a joint no-confidence motion call- 
ing for higher agricultural appropriations. 

The pivotal Progress party decision came on 11 
June, the penultimate day of the Storting’s spring 
session and the day before the parliamentary vote. 
Precisely at 7:30 P.M. Progress party leader Carl I. 
Hagen gave a press conference, which was broadcast 
live at the top of the prime-time television news hour. 
Hagen’s speech, in which he disclosed that the 
Progress party would not topple Brundtland at the 
cost of budget-busting farm subsidies, was an im- 
mense publicity hit. In chastising the other bourgeois 
parties for their irresponsibility and opportunism, 
Hagen managed to project fiscal and ethical integrity. 
And while he rejected the farm bill amendment, 
Hagen explicitly committed his party to a general 
no-confidence vote against Brundtland. 

The next day, the final act unfolded. Arne Alsaker 
Spilde, a Conservative member of the Agriculture 
Committee, formally introduced the no-confidence 
motion. At about 9:30 p.m., the Storting defeated 
Spilde’s motion by a vote of 80 to 77, as the Progress 
party and the Socialist Left cast their lots with Labor.’ 
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FIGURE 1 


Extensive-form Representation of Presthus Endgame 
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I (Farm subsidies pass; Government falls) 


Il (Farm subsidies fail; Government falls) 


and Motion of NC ( 


Il (Farm subsidies fail; Government survives) 


No Motion 


Note: FRP = Progress party, H = Conservative party, SP = Center party. 


Approximately one hour later, the legislators faced a 
second no-confidence motion, pressed by Conserva- 
tive parliamentary leader Jan P. Syse and expressly 
built on the joint minority report of the three coali- 
tional parties on the revised national budget. This 
motion was supported also by the KRF and allegedly 
drafted in large party by Kjell Magne Bondevik (Dag- 
bladet, 17 June 1987). After a bitter debate, Syse’s 
motion failed by a larger margin (89 to 68) than 
Spilde’s (Stortingstidende 1986/87:4082-4214). In the 
end, the Center party voted against Syse’s measure 
even though it was based on the party’s own financial 
program. These defeats left the nonsocialist parties 
embarrassed and bitterly divided, while Socialist Left 
parliamentary leader Hanna Kvanmo gioated over 
“this historic moment: the burial of non-socialist 
cooperation” (Rommetvedt 1991, 208).* Kvanmo was 
temporarily correct, since the nonsocialist parties 
would make no further coalition efforts until after the 
September 1989 election. 

The Presthus debacle also took its human toll. 
When the Storting finally took its summer recess at 
2:30 A.M., Center party deputy leader Anne Enger 
Lahnstein remained seated in the empty chamber, 
quietly weeping over the humiliations her party had 
suffered during the acrimonious debate. Yet the hard- 
est blows fell on Rolf Presthus himself. More than 
anybody else, he had been the architect cf nonsocial- 
ist cooperation, and as the bourgeois prime ministe- 
rial candidate, he would also have been its main 
beneficiary. The failure of Presthus’ efforts quickly 
led to calls for his resignation as Conservative leader. 
In September, the Conservatives suffered a stagger- 
ing defeat in the local and regional elections, and 
Presthus immediately tendered his resignation. Four 
months later, he was dead at the age of 51, felled by 
a massive heart attack. 





IV (Farm subsidies fail; Government survives) 


GAME REPRESENTATION 


This complex and puzzling “Presthus debacle” in- 
volved a variety of players, as summarized in the 
Appendix. I shall test the explanatory power of 
simple noncooperative game models against these 
puzzles and complexities, first by exploring a very 
simple set qf assumptions and then by enriching 
these models as the task at hand requires. The 
interaction between these parties can be divided into 
two subgames: an unstructured bargaining game up 
through 10 June, which set the agenda for a subse- 
quent, structured endgame over the following two 
days. My strategy will be to analyze these games in 
reverse order, beginning with the endgame and then 
using its solutions to understand the prior bargaining 
game. Figure 1 represents the endgame in extensive 
form, with each of the critical parties as a player. The 
game tree contains three decision nodes, illustrated 
by circles at which the player is identified by the first 
letter in that party’s Norwegian name. These decision 
nodes represent choices faced by the three critical 
parties and the sequence in which they were con- 
fronted. Note that this sequence corresponds to the 
order in which the parties had to make their actual 
decisions, not to the formal voting procedure in the 
Storting. The branches lead from the starting node to 
four different end nodes (outcomes), identified by 
roman numerals. End node III represents the actual 
outcome. 

For simplicity, Figure 1 excludes parties whose 
moves were taken for granted by all players. Thus, it 
was common knowledge that Labor and the Socialist 
Left would vote against any no-confidence motion, 
that the KRF would support any feasible censure 
motion, and that the Progressives would join any 
tax-related or general motion pressed by the Conser- 
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vatives. The parties in question had, in essence, 
precommitted themselves to these strategies. 

The agenda reconstructed in Figure 1 had been set 
by the previous bargaining between the three coali- 
tional parties. The sequence of moves is as follows. 
The Progress party first decides whether to accept the 
farm bill amendment. If it does, the government is 
defeated (outcome J). If, on the other hand, the 
Progress party rejects this no-confidence motion, the 
Brundtland government's fate depends on the fur- 
ther moves by the other bourgeois parties. The Con- 
servatives then have to decide, presumably after 
consultations with the KRF, whether or not to press 
their own motion of no confidence, based on the 
national budget. If they do not, the game ends at 
outcome IV. If they do press a second no-confidence 
motion (and assuming the support of the KRF and 
the Progressives), the Center party has a second 
opportunity to dislodge Brundtland (outcome I). If 
the Center party rejects the second „(Syse) censure 
motion, however, the outcome is HI.’ 

Figure 1 represents this game in its simplest form 
by assuming perfect and certain information.° The 
expectations concerning the outcome of this endgame 
are derived from simple noncooperative game mod- 
els. The equilibrium concept is subgame perfect 
Nash, which implies that in equilibrium, no player 
has any incentive unilaterally to deviate from his or 
her strategy and that this condition applies in every 
subgame, as well (see Fudenberg and Tirole 1991; 
Rasmusen 1989).” In the extensive-form representa- 
tion in Figure 1, solutions are found through back- 
ward induction from the end nodes (outcomes I-IV). 


Party Objectives 


In order to solve this game, we need to stipulate how 
each party evaluates each of the outcomes to which 
each of its choices may lead. It is clearly desirable to 
derive these preferences from general assumptions 
about the motives (“objective functions’) of the play- 
ers (here, the relevant Norwegian party leaders). For 
this purpose, I rely on three common and parsimo- 
nious models of competitive party behavior, derived 
from the literatures on electoral competition and 
coalition formation: the office-seeking party (O), the 
policy-seeking party (P) and the vote-seeking party (V) 
(Stram 1990a). The office-seeking party seeks to max- 
imize its control of public office and the spoils it 
derives from such control (see Leiserson 1968; Riker 
1962). The policy-seeking party instead maximizes its 
impact on public policy (Axelrod 1970; Budge and 
Laver 1986; De Swaan 1973). Finally, the vote-seeking 
party seeks to maximize its support in future electoral 
contests (Cox 1987; Downs 1957). We can give these 
general models concrete meaning in this Norwegian 
case by specifying the aspects of the various out- 
comes that are relevant to each party under each 
behavioral assumption. This specification is obvi- 
ously a tall order, and I again simplify as much as 
possible. 
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Policy Preferences 


If parties were pure policy seekers, what would be 
the critical aspect of the game outcome? As shown in 
Table 1, the only issue clearly riding on the June 1987 
negotiations was agricultural policy. On 6 June, Cen- 
ter party leader Johan J. Jakobsen had taken pains to 
stress that a potential nonsocialist government 
should not be expected to pursue economic policies 
significantly different from those of its predecessor 
(Rommetvedt 1991, 196). Hence, I assume that policy- 
seeking parties would vote according to their prefer- 
ences on the farm bill and that they would be indif- 
ferent between outcomes that are equivalent as far as 
farm policy is concerned. Other issues enter their 
calculations only secondarily, in the sense that if 
forced to vote on such issues (e.g., the national 
budget), parties (strictly) prefer voting in accordance 
with their program to voting against it.” 


ASSUMPTION P1. The Center party prefers any outcome in 
which its farm bill amendment passes to any outcome in 
which it fails. Thus, it prefers outcome I to all others. 
Secondarily, if forced to vote on its national budget 
policy, the party prefers supporting this motion to 
opposing it. Hence, the Center party prefers outcome II to 
outcome II. 


ASSUMPTION P2. The Conservative party and the Progress 
party prefer any outcome in which the farm bill amend- 
ment fails to any outcome in which it passes. Thus, they 
prefer outcomes II-IV to outcome 1. 


Office Preferences 


The implications of an office-seeking model are more 
straightforward. I assume that Brundtland’s resigna- 
tion would lead to the formation of a three-party 
bourgeois cabinet and that she would not resign 
voluntarily. Under these assumptions, the three po- 
tential coalition partners prefer office to opposition. 
The Progress party, which would not gain office 
under any circumstances, is indifferent. 


ASSUMPTION O1. The Center party and the Conservative 
party prefer any outcome in which the Brundtland 
government resigns to any outcome in which it does not. 
Thus, they prefer outcomes I and II to all others. 


ASSUMPTION O2. The Progress party is indifferent be- 
tween outcomes in which the Brundtland government 
resigns and outcomes in which it does not. Thus, this 
party is indifferent between all outcomes. 


Electoral Preferences 


Finally, assume that parties are motivated strictly by 
future electoral success. If so, we need to look for 
explanations of their behavior in the anticipated elec- 
toral consequences of different strategies. Specifi- 
cally, different legislative strategies may entail indi- 
vidual or collective electoral costs. Individual costs 
result from policy inconsistency, that is, from voting 
against party program or previous commitments. 
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Collective electoral costs are a more complex matter. 
The Norwegian electorate apparently contains a sig- 
nificant number of sophisticated nonsocialists whose 
first preference is a minor party, such as the Progress 
party or the Liberals. Yet these voters may be induced 
to vote strategically for one of the three “‘coalitional”’ 
parties if and only if these parties jointly present a 
credible alternative to a Labor government. Other- 
wise, these individuals vote sincerely for the smaller 
party closest to their policy preferences.*° In other 
words, these voters can be persuaded to cast a 
governmental, rather than a partisan, vote if they 
believe that a governmental choice exists. The three 
coalitional parties therefore have a collective electoral 
incentive to enhance their credibility as a potential 
government. Hence, they should avoid any behav- 
ior—such as overt policy.disagreements—that de- 
tracts from this credibility. The Progress party, on the 
other hand, should for electoral purposes seek to 
provoke precisely such conflict." Hence, the follow- 
ing assumptions go with the vote-seeking model. 


ASSUMPTION V1. The Center party prefers any outcome in 
which it does not vote against its previous policy to any 
outcome in which it does. It also prefers voting consis- 
tently with the other coalition parties to voting contrary 
to one or both of them. Consequently, the Center party 
prefers all other outcomes to outcome III. 


ASSUMPTION V2. The Progress party prefers any outcome 
in which any subset of the Center party, the KRF, and the 
Conservative party vote inconsistently with each other to 
any outcome in which they all vote consistently. Hence, 
it prefers outcome III to all others. 


ASSUMPTION V3. The Conservative party prefers voting 
consistently with the Center party and the KRF to voting 
inconsistently with one or both of them. Hence, the Con- 
servative party prefers all other outcomes to outcome III. 


Table 1 summarizes the critical information about 
each possible outcome of the endgame. Table 2 
identifies the equilibria, with the first three rows 
representing the assumptions of the respective mod- 
els. Three general observations can be made: (1) 
under two of three models, there are multiple equi- 
libria, (though in neither case more than two), which 
reflect assumptions of indifference; (2) different be- 
havioral models yield different equilibria, only one 
outcome (II) being in equilibrium under all behavioral 
assumptions; and (3), most tellingly, no model pre- 
dicts the actual outcome (IID). 

Since these simple assumptions obviously do not 
adequately explain the Presthus debacle, we need to 
introduce richer and more plausible stipulations. To 
avoid the multiple equilibria caused by indifference, 
let parties be motivated by not just one but two—or 
all three—of the objectives we have discussed. To 
retain as much simplicity as possible, I assume lexi- 
cographic preferences, wherein some objectives (e.g., 
office) dominate others (e.g:, policy). In this example, 
policy preferences would only be decisive for out- 
-comes between which a party is indifferent on office 
' grounds. Stipulations 4-7 in Table 2 represent four 
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TABLE 1 
Properties of Different Outcomes of Endgame 


OUTCOME 
PROPERTY 


Government falls? 

Farm subsidies pass? 
Coalition parties agree? 
Center party policy-consistent? 


I 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 


different models of lexicographic preferences. In each 
row, the party objectives, in abbreviated form, have 
been listed in declining order. With lexicographic 
preferences, the solution sets are reduced in most 
cases to a unique equilibrium (outcome II). 


Persistent Puzzles 


The problem, of course, is that outcome II failed to 
materialize on 12 June, 1987. The Center party did not 
vote for Jan P. Syse’s motion of no confidence. And if 
the other parties could have anticipated this move, 
the whole solution unravels. Three puzzles thus 
persist: (1) Why did the Progress party oppose the 
farm bill amendment even though it turned out to be 
the only feasible way to give Norway the nonsocialist 


government the party explicitly favored? (2) Why did 
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the Conservatives support higher farm subsidies, 
even though they ran counter to their program and 
failed to win the party either office or votes? and (3) 
Why did the Center party, after its farm bill amend- 
ment had been defeated, vote against a measure that 
would have put the party in government and pre- 
vented an acrimonious conflict with the other nonso- 
cialists? I shall examine these questions in reverse 
order, exploring some additional considerations that 
can be incorporated in an extensive-form model. 
These considerations include interparty differences in 
objectives, incomplete information, and the effects of 
organizational arrangements involving party leaders 
in several simultaneous and interrelated games. 


TABLE 2 
Equilibria According to Different Party Objectives 


STIPULATED 
PARTY 
OBJECTIVES 


. Office (O) 
. Policy (P) 
. Votes (V) 
.O>P 
.O>V 
.P>V 
.O>P>V 


Note: X denotes a subgame perfect Nash equilibrium. Stipulations 4-7 
assume lexicographic preferences. 


OUTCOME 
m IV 


I 
X. 


4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


xX 
7 — 
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TABLE 3 


Parameters in Presthus Bargaining Game 


SYMBOL MEANING ASSUMPTIONS 


G the value of a change Gy, Gs, Gp > 0 
of government 


the value of an 
amended farm bill 


the electoral value of 
policy inconsistency 


the electoral value of 
nonsocialist conflict 


the expected value of 
the endgame if a farm 
bill amendment is 
rejected 

the expected value of 
the endgame if a 
compromise no- 
confidence motion is 
rejected 


the estimated probability 
of adoption of a no- 
confidence motion 
based on a farm bill 
amendment 


the estimated probability 
of adoption of a no- 
confidence motion 
based on a policy 
compromise between 
the Center party and 
the Conservatives 


the estimated probability 
of adoption of a no- 
confidence motion 
based on a policy 
issue chosen by the 
Conservatives 


F Fs > 0; Fy, Fe < 0 
C; < 0 for all i 


Ks, Ky < 0; Ke > 0 


Note: Subscripts denoting parties represent the initials oz their Norwe- 
gan names: F = Progress party, H = Conservative party, § = Center 
party. 





COMPLEX PARTY OBJECTIVES 


Initially, I assumed that all parties had identical goals: 
policy, office, or votes. I later relaxed that assumption 
so as to permit lexicographic preferences. However, I 
still assumed that all parties had the same objective 
functions. In order to grasp the June 1987 events, we 
need to move beyond these simplifications and to 
consider (1) how different goals may be traded off 
against each other and (2) how parties differ in the 
weight they give to different objectives. Consider the 
case in which political parties place positive value on 
all three “‘goods’—votes, office, and policy (see 
Strem 1990a)—and in which trade-offs may have to 
be made between different goods. Table 3 defines the 
parameters of the endgame under the assumption 
that parties have objective functions that include 
office, policy, and votes. These parameters simply 
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TABLE 4 
Payoff Matrix for Presthus Endgame 


OUTCOME 
I] 


Gr 


PARTY 


Progress 
Conservative 
Center 


I 


G- + Fe + Cp 
Gu + Fy 


formalize objectives we have already discussed. A 
change of government in itself has a positive value G 
for both the Conservatives and the Center party. 
Passage of the farm bill amendment has a policy 
value F that is positive for the Center party but 
negative for the Conservatives. There is an individual 
electoral cost C of policy inconsistency and a collec- 
tive cost K, to the coalitional parties, of policy dis- 
agreement. The payoff to each party is a function of 
these four parameters. Table 3 also includes the 
Progress party, which (as before) values nonsocialist 
conflict positively and the farm bill amendment neg- 
atively. I make one modification in stipulating an 


instrumental value to the Progress party of a change of 


government (a positive G). Although a nonsocialist 
government would yield no direct office benefits for 
the Progressives, it would in all probability pursue 
policies more favored by the party. The remaining 
parameters in Table 3 refer to the prior bargaining 
game, which I shall discuss later. With this notation, 
we can represent the payoff structure of the 
endgame, as in Table 4. 


Intraparty Aggregation and Constraints 


In order to understand the apparent irrationalities in 
party behavior, we now have to focus on intraparty 
constraints. So far, I have discussed parties as if they 
were unitary actors, a common simplification in the 
analysis of coalition politics (see Laver and Schofield 
1990). In reality, parties are complex organizations of 
individuals with different preferences over policy, 
office, and votes. Organizational rules determine 
which of these preferences get reflected in party 
policy. Coalition bargaining decisions have the ana- 
lytical advantage of directly involving only a small 
elite of leaders, since parties typically delegate such 
decisions to their leaders because of shortages of time 
and information. In such coalition negotiations, party 
leaders act as agents for their respective parliamen- 
tary or extraparliamentary parties (their principals). 
The trade-offs that these leaders make between dif- 
ferent goods (and thus the coalition agreements they 
are willing to accept) depend on three factors: (1) the 
feasible outcomes and payoffs, (2) the “contracts” 
between party leaders and their respective principals 
(parliamentary parties or executive committees), and 
(3) the private rewards to the leaders from the various 
outcomes. 
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Delegation Regimes and Party Organization 


Variation in intraparty delegation regimes is a partic- 
ularly interesting determinant of bargaining behav- 
ior. To prevent their leaders from strictly pursuing 
their private rewards, parties hold them accountable 
through contracts and performance standards, where 
the ultimate sanction for poor performance is loss of 
office. As Luebbert observed, “Party leaders are mo- 
tivated above all by the desire to remain party lead- 
ers” (1986, 46), and intraparty incentives powerfully 
constrain their behavior in coalition bargaining. Yet 
designing an effective contract for their leaders is no 
small matter, and parties sometimes unintentionally 
give their leaders incentives to behave contrary to the 
party interest. In the Presthus debacle, the delegation 
regimes of both the Center party and (particularly) 
the Conservatives ultimately backfired. 

Most Norwegian parties share a similar organiza- 
tional structure (see Stram 1993). The annual (Con- 
servatives, Progressives) or biennial (Center party) 
national congress (landsmøtet), which normally meets 
in the spring, is the highest formal authority within 
the party. Between congresses, leadership is officially 
exercised by two party committees elected by the 
congress: the national council (landsstyret) and the 
executive committee (sentralstyret). Norwegian par- 
ties have two top leadership positions: a chair, 
elected by the party congress, and a parliamentary 
leader, elected by the party’s parliamentary caucus 
(stortingsgruppe). In many parties, itis customary for a 
single person to hold both offices concurrently. 

Despite their general similarities, the Center party, 
the Conservatives, and the Progress party presented 
somewhat different organizational features in 1987. 
The Conservative party traditionally had a strong 
parliamentary party accustomed to delegating critical 
decisions to its leader, whereas, particularly in the 
Progress party, the influence of the extraparliamen- 
tary leadership was stronger. More important, how- 
ever, were the characteristics of the 1987 leaderships. 
Whereas the Center and Progress leaders were both 
long-term party chairs, as well as parliamentary lead- 
ers, Presthus had to share power with parliamentary 
leader Jan P. Syse. And whereas Jakobsen and Hagen 
were entrenched leaders with almost 10 years’ tenure 
each, Presthus was still new and inexperienced and 
faced much more visible competition within his 
party. Internal constraints varied between the Center 
and Progress parties, as well. Hagen dominated his 
parliamentary delegation of two (himself and a mili- 
tary officer used to taking orders) much more effec- 
tively than Jakobsen could control his. 


THE ENDGAME: MISDELEGATION 


Let us now return to the decisions of the three critical 
parties in the endgame, with an eye toward the 
constraints each leader faced within his own party. 
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The Center Party: Throwing the 
Steering Wheel out the Window 


The most striking puzzle in the Presthus debacle is 
the behavior of the Center party at the last decision 
node, where its choices were clear. If Jakobsen re- 
jected the censure motion from the Conservatives 
and the KRF, his party would be left in opposition 
and susceptible to electoral repercussions (compare 
its payoffs under outcomes II and HI in Table 4). The 
farm bill amendment had already been lost. In reject- 
ing costless office benefits and embracing electoral 
liabilities, the party seems deliberately to have made 
itself worse off. 

Yet this behavior was no accident. Immediately 
after Hagen’s press conference, the Center party 
reiterated its opposition to any censure motion based 
on the revised national budget. The party’s executive 
committee issued a similar proclamation the day 
before Hagen’s press conference (Rommetvedt 1991, 
206). At that time, Center party representatives ex- 
plained their apparently uncooperative behavior as a 
way to force the Progress party to accept higher farm 
subsidies. If Hagen believed that the Center party 
would support a second no-confidence motion, they 
argued, he would have no incentive to accept higher 
farm spending. Game-theoretically, however, the 
Center party's posturing should not have been a 
credible threat. If ultimately forced to choose between 
outcomes II and IH, the party would still have office 
as well as electoral incentives to vote for the no- 
confidence motion. Hence, Hagen could confidently 
call the Center party’s bluff. Yet even before the final 
vote, neither Hagen nor the Conservative leaders 
apparently harbored much hope that Syse’s no-con- 
fidence motion would pass. Even the Labor party 
taunted the Center party during the debate, essen- 
tially daring the party to bring down the government. 

The key to the Center party’s intransigence surely 
lies in intraparty constraints. Jakobsen’s insistence on 
the farm bill amendment reflected the deep skepti- 
cism toward any Conservative coalition harbored by 
two members of parliament, Ragnhild Q. Haarstad 
and Lars Velsand. Haarstad and Velsand represented 
the so-called “Hedmark guerrilla,” a vocal left-wing 
faction of the party.’* Jakobsen, who himself favored 
a change of government, appears to have precommit- 
ted himself to this group in internal party negotia- 
tions. In the parliamentary caucus on 5 June, Velsand 
voted to accept the Labor party’s farm bill. His 
eventual support for a censure motion was expressly 
conditional on the farm bill amendment. A censure 
motion on any other basis was unacceptable (Tho- 
massen 1991, 33-34).!° Haarstad was even more in- 
transigent and proceeded to vote against her party’s 
own (technically, Spilde’s) no-confidence motion, a 
highly unusual occurrence in traditionally cohesive 
Norwegian parties. 

Could Jakobsen have reneged on his commitment 
and thrown his weight behind the Syse no-confi- 
dence motion anyway? Jakobsen might well have 
faced sanctions from his parliamentary group or 
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national executive committee in such an event. More 
importantly, however, a humiliating scenario might 
have ensued had he supported a second no-confi- 
dence motion. The bourgeois majority in the Storting 
was so slender (80 to 77) that it could tolerate only 
one defection, such as Haarstad’s on the first censure 
vote. Had both Haarstad and Velsand opposed Syse’s 
no-confidence motion, it would have failed even with 
Progress party support, and no one would have 
looked more ineffectual than Jakobsen. 

Thus, the “Hedmark guerrilla” was, in fact, pivotal 
and Jakobsen may therefore have preferred the seem- 
ingly irrational strategy leading to outcome III for 
internal party reasons. The nested games in which 
the Center party leader was involved may account for 
his anomalous behavior (Tsebelis 1990). His impo- 
tence was caused by the pivotal parliamentary posi- 
tion of the “Hedmark guerrilla.” This pair of parlia- 
mentarians were able to impose strict ex ante controls 
on their leader’s negotiations with the Conservatives. 
By allowing Jakobsen virtually no discretion in bar- 
gaining, the Center party had essentially “thrown the 
steering wheel out the window.” Such brinkmanship 
may have helped the party in bargaining with the 
Conservatives, but it came back to haunt the agrari- 
ans in the parliamentary debate on 12 June. 

One additional consideration may have been in- 
volved in the Center party’s decision. Quite possibly, 
Jakobsen did not think of himself as playing a one- 
shot game. If, indeed, he foresaw a series of inter- 
party games, his concern may have been reputation 
(Calvert 1987; Kreps 1990). According to Rommetvedt 
one Center party parliamentarian remarked in retro- 
spect that he would have preferred a different strat- 
egy (1991, 207). But once the party had insisted on the 
farm bill amendrnent, it had to stick with it: “The 
party had tied itself so tightly to the mast that it could 
not vote for the general motion of no confidence 
without losing credibility at later junctures” (p. 210). 
Jakobsen thus became a victim of his own precom- 
mitment (Elster 1984). 


The Conservative Party: Incompatible Incentives 


As much as the Progress party won the June 1987 
showdown, the Conservative party was the loser. 
The party failed to dislodge Brundtland, poisoned its 
relationship with the Center party, and suffered 
badly in the polls. After 12 June, the political career of 
Rolf Presthus was effectively ruined. One could 
hardly imagine a less desirable outcome. Both critical 
Conservative decisions seem foolhardy in retrospect: 
acquiescence in the farm bill amendment, as well as 
the subsequent decision to press a second no-confi- 
dence vote. Why on earth did the Conservatives 80 
down this path to disaster? 

The answer surely involves incomplete Soma 
concerning the Progress party. Presthus’ dilemma 
also directs our attention to the internal politics of the 
Conservative party. The Conservatives clearly real- 
ized the risk that if the Progress party balked, their 
acquiescence on the farm subsidy issue would be for 
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naught. Ideally, Presthus therefore wanted some guar- 
antee of cooperation from either the Progress party or 
the Center party (concerning a potential, second cen- 
sure motion) before accepting this agenda. Unfortu- 
nately, any explicit agreement with the pariah Progress 
party was ruled off-limits by his two would-be coalition 
partners. Hence, the Conservatives repeatedly at- 
tempted to extract assurances from the Center party 
that the latter would remain committed to bringing 
down Brundtland in a potential second round."* Con- 
servative parliamentary leader (later prime minister) 
Jan P..Syse raised this issue on 7 June. But Jakobsen 
steadfastly refused to issue any such guarantee. 

Under this uncertainty, the prospects seem to have 
been estimated differently by the various Conserva- 
tive leaders. Former prime minister Kare Willoch and 
Storting president Jo Benkow both opposed Presthus’ 
course of action (Bakke 1990, 187; Rommetvedt 1991, 
196; Willoch 1990, 404). And though he supported 
Presthus, Jan P. Syse seems to have pressed more 
insistently for a guarantee from the Center party.” Did 
these experienced parliamentarians more correctly esti- 
mate how unlikely it was that the Progress party and 
the Center party would make the choices necessary to 
propel Presthus into the prime ministership? 

Was Presthus a victim of wishful thinking? Per- 
haps. But according to Thomassen both Presthus and 
Syse recognized that the farm bill amendment was a 
huge gamble (1991, 35). Presthus apparently chose to 
accept big risks and to “swallow camels” in order to 
gain the prime ministership. He was willing to accept 
quite unpalatable policies and take substantial elec- 
toral risks in the hope of dislodging Brundtland. 
Rather than any personal idiosyncracy, however, this 
behavior reflected Presthus’ “contract” with the Con- 
servative party and, more specifically, the incompat- 
ibility between his incentives as an individual and the 
interests of the party. 

After only about a year as Conservative leader, 
Presthus’ star had already begun to fade. Though he 
had been elected in large part because of his per- 
ceived skills in promoting nonsocialist cooperation, 
he had failed to deliver the bourgeois government for 
which many Conservatives were hoping. A consum- 
mate insider, Presthus also had not proven to be an 
inspirational opposition leader. The media hounded 
him for his failure in the “autumn hunting season,” 
as well as for his awkward style. The party congress 
in Tromsø, in early May 1987, made a nonsocialist 
government before the end of the spring session an 
explicit party goal, thus adding to the pressure on 
Presthus (Norvik 1990, 156; Thomassen 1991, 30-31; 
Willoch 1990, 403-4). Time was already running out 
for Presthus, and he knew it. The party had defined 
recapturing executive office as his overriding con- 
cern. Any outcome short of this goal would bode ill 
for Presthus’ political future. On the other hand, the 
party had not properly defined the highest acceptable 
price of office. 

Thus, in considering the second censure motion, 
Presthus may not have attached much value to the 
added electoral liability (Ką) of outcome III, as com- 
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pared to outcome IV. Either way, the party would 
remain in opposition and be electorally damaged. 
Presthus’ leadership was also likely to come to an 
end. But if Presthus was thus essentially indifferent 
between outcomes III and IV, then any infinitesimal 
chance that the Center party would “tremble” and 
support the Syse censure motion would lead Prest- 
hus down this path (Selten 1975). In fact, the negoti- 
ators from the Conservative party and the KRF took 
care to maximize the costs to the Center party of 
rejecting Syse’s proposal (Rommetvedt 1991, 208). 

The Conservative executive committee members 
may not have shared Presthus’ preferences, but with 
customary deference they allowed him the rope by 
which he would come to his political demise. Prest- 
hus’ gamble was approved by the party’s executive 
committee, as well as by its parliamentary caucus. In 
fact, in the parliamentary caucus, only three out of 50 
members were opposed (Bakke 1990, 188; Norvik 
1990, 158).'° By tradition, the Conservative party's 
control of its leaders has taken place mainly through 
ex post accountability. In the Norwegian Conserva- 
tive party (as among tories elsewhere), nothing fails 
like failure, particularly in the electoral arena. Predict- 
ably, after his gamble failed, Presthus’ leadership of 
the Conservative party was doomed. While his com- 
plicity in the design to increase farm subsidies might 
have been forgiven, it was much more difficult to 
overlook the electoral damage he had inflicted. In other 
words, while Presthus might have been able to trade off 
policy goals for office with impunity, he could not get 
away with sacrificing the party’s electorate. 

Both Presthus and Jakobsen were thus constrained 
by their respective parties but in radically different 
ways that reflected interesting organizational differ- 
ences in delegation regimes. Jakobsen was tightly 
policy-constrained ex ante and in reality had no 
choice but to oppose Syse’s censure motion. Presthus 
enjoyed much more policy discretion but was con- 
strained by his ex post office accountability to his 
party. He was expected to produce office benefits and 
knew that without results, he was eminently dispens- 
able. Jakobsen, on the other hand, faced less obvious 
challenges to his leadership but was essentially pow- 
erless to make policy compromises. As we shall see, 
these differences in constraints were critical to the 
bargaining game between the two parties. 


THE BARGAINING GAME: 
A WAR OF ATTRITION? 


Having thus explored the seemingly irrational behav- 
ior of the Center party and the Conservatives in the 
endgame, we now turn to their preceding bargaining 
game, where the assumption of full information 
clearly does not apply. This game was over the policy 
content of the no-confidence motion, of which there 
were three possibilities: the policy favored by the 
Center party (the farm bill amendment), the policy 
favored by the Conservatives (possibly the national 
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budget), or some compromise. Each party had two 
feasible moves (or strategies): insistence and acqutes- 
cence. Insistence (I) meant accepting only a censure 
motion based on the party’s own preferred policy 
(the farm bill amendment for the Center party and 
the national budget for the Conservatives). Acquies- 
cence (A) meant accepting the other party's preferred 
no-confidence motion. There were four possible out- 
comes: mutual insistence (II) (in which case no cen- 
sure motion is made), mutual acquiescence (AA), 
Center party insistence and Conservative acquies- 
cence (IA), and Center party acquiescence and Con- 
servative insistence (Al). 

Neither the Conservatives nor the Center party had 
complete information about the preferences of the 
Progress party and thus could not predict Hagen’s 
behavior with certainty. The Progress party, on the 
other hand, did not have full information about the 
other parties’ preferences. Yet we can confine the 
uncertainty concerning each potential censure mo- 
tion to a single party: the Progress party in the cases 
of the farm bill amendment and the potential com- 
promise motion, and the Center party with respect to 
a motion chosen by the Conservatives. 

Table 3 describes three probability terms (p, q, and 
r) related to the likelihood of passage of the different 
potential censure motions. Lacking reliable informa- 
tion, the Center party and the Conservatives may have 
thought of the Progress party as having two possible 
types: one that would support the farm bill amendment 
and one that would oppose it. Absent any information 
to the contrary, I assume that the Center party and the 
Conservatives had common prior beliefs about the Pro- 
gressives. Terms p and q represent these prior beliefs of 
the Center party and the Conservatives concerning the 
Progress party's preferences. Term p denotes the prob- 
ability estimate of these two parties that the Progres- 
sives would support a censure motion based on a farm 
bill amendment (IA). (For IA, etc., see Figure 2.) Simi- 
larly, q is their (substantively less interesting) subjective 
probability that the Progress party would support a 
no-confidence motion reflecting mutual concessions by 
the Center party and the Conservatives (AA). Since AA 
could be no further from the Hagen’s ideal policy than 
IA, q must be equal to, or greater than, p. For both 
parties, cell IA thus offers either an office bonus (with a 
policy outcome valued positively by the Center party 
and negatively by the Conservatives) with probability 
p or a substantial electoral liability with probability 
I-p. These parties’ beliefs about the value of p (the 
Progress party's “type”) must therefore have played 
a critical role in their decisions. Finally, r is the 
Progress party’s probability estimate that the Center 
party would support a no-confidence motion based 
on a policy issue chosen by the Conservatives (e.g., 
the national budget). Table 3 contains subscripts 
denoting the parties whose beliefs we thus character- 
ize. I shall, in the remainder, dispense with these 
subscripts for simplicity. 

These assumptions allow us to represent the initial 
bargaining game in strategic form as a two-by-two 
matrix, shown in Figure 2. The payoffs in each cell list 
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FIGURE 2 


Strategic-Form Representation of Presthus Bargaining Game 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY (H) 
Insist (1) Acquiesce (A) 


p(G,+F,)+(1-p)V,, 
p(G, +F,,) +(1-p)V,,+ C,, 


CENTER 


PARTY (SP) 
Acquiesce (A) qG, + (1-q)W,,Cz, 
qG,,(1-q)W,,+C,, 


Note: Subscripts denoting parties represent the initials of their Norwegian names: H = Conservative party, S = Center party. Cells are identified by row 
followed by column (e.g., IA 





the row player (the Center party) first and the column accurate model. The war of attrition is essentially 
player (the Conservatives) second. This representa- chicken “stretched out over time.” Each player can in 
tion makes one important simplification: the value of each time period choose to stay (insist) or exit (acqui- 
the endgame in the event of a farm bill amendment esce). The last player to stay earns a reward, but until 
censure motion is given as an unidentified expecta- all but one exit, all who stay pay a penalty in each 
tion V. The value of Vis obviously party-specificand period (Fudenberg and Tirole 1991, 119-26; Ras- 
derived from the endgame solution. Similarly, W musen 1989, 74-75). A continuous-time version of 
denotes the value of an endgame following mutual this game also has the advantage of effectively elim- 
acquiescence (i.e., policy concessions on both parts). inating the implausible outcome AA, that is, both 
(Under strategy sets II and AI, there would have been parties’ acquiescing simultaneously. 
no endgame.) Chicken has two equilibria in pure strategies: IA 

We can use our knowledge of the endgame to and AI. In the two-player chicken or war of attrition, 
simplify these payoff functions. Assuming that Jakob- II (mutual insistence or intransigence) is the worst 
sen’s constraints and Presthus’ incentive incompati- outcome for each player, and in any pure-strategy 
bilities could be foreseen, we substitute the payoffs equilibrium, one player insists and the other acqui- 
from outcome III for V in cell IA in the payoff matrix esces. The game itself, however, does not provide 
in Figure 2. For the continuation value Win cell AA, much of a clue as to which player will acquiesce 
we substitute the payoffs from outcome IV of the (“swerve”). And if the players can adopt mixed 
endgame since, if Jakobsen had already acquiescedin strategies, the strategy set II occurs with regularity 
the first round, there would have been no basis fora (Rasmusen 1989, 74). The war of attrition also has 
second censure motion. Consider next the payoffs to mixed-strategy equilibria, in which each player exits 
the Center party and the Conservatives if the (acquiesces) with a constant probability at each move 
Progress party's “type” had been known. Figures 3 as long as the opponent has not already done so. 
and 4 illustrate the two possibilities by setting p equal Contrary to the regular war of attrition, however, in 
to 0 and 1, respectively. With p = 0, and assuming K the Presthus bargaining game, the penalty for mutual 
= C and 0 < q < 1, both parties have the same intransigence rose dramatically toward the end of the 
preference ordering over the four outcomes: AI > AA parliamentary session, when the opposition parties 
> I > IA. Note that the actual outcome is the worst suddenly would have had to wait four months and go 
possible result for both parties. In this game, both through local elections before they would have an- 
parties have dominant strategies. The Center party other shot at the government. As the end of the 
will acquiesce, and the Conservatives will insist. If, session approached, the incentives to acquiesce 
on the other hand, p = 1 and q = 1, then the Center therefore increased dramatically. It is no surprise, 
party has the preference ordering IA > AA, AI > Il, therefore, that the Center party and the Conserva- 
and the Conservatives, Al > AA > JA > Il. Thisis tives reached agreement on a censure motion only 
essentially a game of chicken. two days before the summer recess. 

But the one-shot, simultaneous-move nature of 
chicken is not the best representation of the bargain- i ; 
ing game between the Center party and the Conser- Say eeu nee 
vatives. Since their bargaining proceeded over a The Center party took a tough bargaining stance 
considerable period, the war of attrition is a more vis-à-vis the Conservatives. Its precommitment to 
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FIGURE 3 
Bargaining Game Payoffs by Progress Party Type: Farm Bill Amendment Rejected (p = 0) 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY (H) 
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Cs + Kg, Cut Ky 
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Note: Subscripts denoting parties represent the initials of their Norwegian names: H = Conservative party, $ = Center party. 


intransigence is a time-honored strategy in chicken 


and the war of attrition. If one player can find a way 
to move first (e.g., through credible precommitment), 
then he can safely insist, knowing that the second 
player, on observing this behavior, can do no better 
than to acquiesce. The fact that the Center party (and 
perhaps, less successfully the Conservatives) so 
clearly adopted this strategy suggests a, belief that p 
was significantly larger than 0. Yet, credible precom- 
mitments in chicken are difficult to make, and they 
can be disastrous if they fail to deter (Taylor 1987, 
45-49). Every player has an incentive to’ bluster, and 
credible commitments may require dramatic measures 
(“throwing the steering wheel out the window”). While 
Jakobsen’s tough stance probably helped the Center 
party prevail in the bargaining game, it did not deter 
the Conservatives from embarrassing him with a 
second censure motion in the endgame. 

What other factors might account for the Center 

party’ s success against the Conservatives in the bar- 
gaining game? Two factors suggest themselves: (1) 


FIGURE 4 


the credible policy constraints on Jakobsen versus the 
wide discretion given to Presthus and (2) the greater 
impatience (higher discount rate) of Presthus, due 
again to his personal incentives. The resistance Jakob- 
sen faced from the “Hedmark guerrilla” helped make 
his threats credible. Conservative leaders presumably 
knew of this opposition, as it was in the Center party 
leader's interest to inform them that his hands were 
tied. Presthus’ greater impatience contributed to the 
same outcome. In the war of attrition, players’ ability 
to hold out generally depends on their discount rates. 
All else equal, the player with the higher discount 
rate (i.e., the more impatient one) is more likely to 
acquiesce early. The Conservative party congress in 
May had done Presthus a disservice by publicly 
requesting a coalition before the parliamentary re- 
cess. Center party negotiators knew that Presthus 
had the latitude to make policy compromises and that 
he needed a quick fix. These circumstances eventu- 
ally doomed the Conservatives in their negotiations. 


Margammg Game Payoffs by Progress Party Type: Farm Bill Amendment Accepted (p = 1) 
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THE PROGRESS PARTY: THE VALUE 
OF PRIVATE INFORMATION 


Clearly, the Progress party was the greatest unknown 
factor in the Presthus debacle. Guesses about the 
preferences of the Progress party were therefore 
critical to the calculations of the other parties. Such 
private information as the Progress party had about 
its own “type” can be a source of considerable power. 
Carl I. Hagen exploited this advantage to the hilt, 
playing his cards extremely close to his chest. The 
public statements that Hagen made prior to his 
dramatic press conference on 11 June were studiedly 
ambiguous. When it became increasingly clear that 
the farm bill would be the basis of the no-confidence 
motion, Hagen tempered his enthusiasm about the 
bourgeois coalition. On 6 June he admitted to doubts 
about the three-party coalition, citing internal differ- 
ences and the lack of a clear policy alternative to the 
Labor government (Rommetvedt 1991, 196). Two 
days later he reiterated his opposition to increased 
agricultural transfers, yet the following day he told 
journalists that his party might well vote against the 
government's farm bill anyway. 

In his equivocation, Hagen kept stressing the need 
to consult his party’s national and regional officers, 
many of whom were known to oppose any policy 
compromise. And in Hagen’s public justification of his 
final decision, the voice of his party's activists had a 
prominent place. Were Hagen’s hands, then, tied by 
his organization due, perhaps, to his party’s commit- 
ment to reducing transfers to Norwegian agriculture? 
Not likely. Hagen’s personal authority in his party 
was immense, and on a similar issue in 1985, he had, 
without serious repercussions, voted against his par- 
ty’s program in order to save Willoch. Hagen’s def- 
erence to his party’s officers was therefore probably 
more of a rationalization than a rationale. 

What was fundamentally at stake for the Progress 
party? Consider Table 4, which shows the endgame 
payoff matrix. Assuming that Hagen correctly antici- 
pated the eventual result of opposing Spilde’s cen- 
sure motion (outcome III), then the Progress party’s 
decision hinged on the magnitude of its benefit from 
nonsocialist conflict relative to the three other terms. 
Specifically, the party should vote for the censure 
motion if the net benefit of a change of government— 
minus the cost of an amended farm bill and the 
electoral cost of voting contrary to its program— 
exceeded the party’s electoral rewards from conflict 
between the other nonsocialist parties. Hagen’s strat- 
egy, then, would be to vote yes if and only if Gp + 
Fr + Cp 2 Kp. Before 11 June, presumably no one 
outside the Progress party knew whether this condi- 
tion held. But although the Progress party kept 
Norwegians in suspense about its intentions, one 
thing was perfectly clear. If the government’s farm 
bill and the no-confidence motion were separated, 
the Progressives would support both and thereby 
give the country a bourgeois cabinet without higher 
agricultural spending. Hagen had committed his 
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party as early as 29 May by declaring that the 
Progress party would support a Conservative censure 
motion (AI) (Rommetvedt 1991, 191). As it turned 
out, Hagen would not have the luxury of separating 
these two issues. Until 11 June, however, he re- 
mained noncommittal concerning the farm bill 
amendment (IA) favored by the Center party. 

In all likelihood, Hagen’s precommitment to no 
confidence on the revised national budget was de- 
signed to strengthen the Conservatives in their nego- 
tiations with the Center party. If the Conservatives 
could prevail in their bargaining, then the Progres- 
sives would have their most preferred outcome. But 
why did Hagen not further boost the bargaining 
power of the Conservatives by fully revealing his 
type, that is, by clearly rejecting a farm bill amend- 
ment? The Progress party, after all, had both electoral 
and policy incentives to vote against Spilde’s censure 
motion. One possibility is that the Center party might 
not have believed such a threat. After all, Hagen had 
an incentive to engage in cheap talk of this kind 
regardless of his actual intentions. 

But equivocation may. in fact have been Hagen’s 
best strategy. At first glance, this seems incompatible 
with the claim that a no-confidence vote based on the 
Conservatives’ policy choice would have been the 
Progress party's most preferred outcome. But Hagen 
may not have been convinced that if he revealed his 
“type,” the Conservative censure motion would in 
fact pass. That outcome would hinge on whether the 
Center party leadership could convince at least one of 
the two “Hedmark guerrillas” to go along. Assume 
that Hagen attached a probability of r to this out- 
come. Alternatively, if Hagen had revealed his pri- 
vate information and the requisite Center party sup- 
port had not been forthcoming, the result would 
essentially have been a null event. The Center party 
and the Conservatives would both have had an incen- 
tive to paper over their differences, no censure motion 
would have been made, and no policy would have 
been affected. I therefore attribute a subjective proba- 
bility of 1 — r and a 0 value to this outcome for the 
Progress party. The Progress party should rationally 
only reveal its type if rG; = Kp, that is, if the value of a 
nonsocialist government times the probability that the 
Center party would bring it about at least outweighed 
the electoral benefit that the Progressives could draw 
from a coalitional debacle. If Hagen’s estimate of r 
was low, then he had an incentive deliberately to 
mislead the coalitional parties down the garden path. 

Hagen’s electoral considerations (Kp versus Cp) 
were in themselves probably something of a lottery. 
If he accepted increased farm subsidies, he stood to 
suffer a predictable loss of votes among his libertarian 
supporters. A poll published on 11 June showed little 
popular support for the farm bill amendment. Only 
11.7% of the voters thought this was an appropriate 
issue on which to defeat the government, and even 
among nonsocialists, two-thirds considered this a con- 
trived way to generate a cabinet crisis (Rommetvedt 
1991, 205). If, on the other hand, Hagen made the much 
more dramatic gesture of opposing the bourgeois no- 
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confidence motion, the electoral fallout would be much 
more unpredictable. In a similar situation in 1963, when 
the Socialist People’s party brought down Einar Ger- 
hardsen’s Labor government, it suffered stinging 
losses among voters incensed at its complicity in the 
formation of Norway's first postwar bourgeois gov- 
ernment. Hagen, however, gambled on his ability to 
frame the issues in such a way that he would appear 
the principled and responsible statesman rather than 
the traitor to the nonsocialist cause. Given the party’s 
precarious electoral position, the Progressives could 
ill afford even a small but certain electoral setback. 
Even a drop of .5% in the national poll could have 
deprived the party of. its parliamentary representa- 
tion. It was better, then, to gamble at the high-stakes 
tables. His party’s weakness among the voters made 
Hagen highly risk-acceptant over electoral outcomes 
and willing to take his case to the people. In this 
endeavor, he was amazingly successful, probably 
beyond his wildest imagination. 


CONCLUSION 


I have examined a spectacular case of coalition bar- 
gaining failure in recent Norwegian history. The 
Presthus debacle of 1987 is not easily accounted for by 
traditional explanations based on cooperative coali- 
tion theory. Through an alternative extensive-form 
game model, I have analyzed the ill-fated strategies of 
the protagonists and teased out their motivations. 
This mode of analysis allows us to consider the 
implications of asymmetric information, variations in 
objective functions, structured versus unstructured 
bargaining environments, the sequence of bargain- 
ing, time preferences, and internal delegation re- 
gimes in political parties. 

Whereas Hagen was seeking electoral gains and 
Jakobsen farm subsidies, Presthus was primarily con- 
cerned with office payoffs. These differences in party 
behavior were in large part a function of intraparty 
politics. The Presthus case offers us no happy me- 
dium between the Scylla of strict ex ante policy 
constraint (Jakobsen) and the Charybdis of ex post 
office accountability (Presthus). Both the Conserva- 
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tives and the Center party featured delegation re- 
gimes ill suited to the bargaining situation in which 
they found themselves, and much of the responsibil- 
ity for the Presthus debacle rests with these internal 
structures of Norwegian political parties. The lack: of 
similar constraints in the Progress party made it 
possible for Hagen to place greater weight on elec- 
toral objectives and to take substantial risks. Hagen’s 
humiliation of Jakobsen and especially of Presthus 
demonstrates the value of private information. His 
control over private information enabled him to en- 
tice the coalitional parties into behavior that was 
ultimately self-destructive. And Jakobsen’s tough 
bargaining stance highlights the attractions and perils 
of precommitment. 

Even without misdelegation or deliberate manipu- 
lation, however, the bargaining situation faced by 
Presthus and his associates invited disaster. The 
game of chicken (played with mixed strategies) occa- 
sionally produces outcomes that are catastrophic for 
everybody. The war of attrition, which the Presthus 
debacle even more closely resembles, can have simi- 
larly unpleasant results. Moreover, misperception and 
bargaining failure were particularly likely in the Prest- 
hus debacle due to the impending summer recess. The 
closer the end of the session drew, the higher the 
stakes, until the flurry of frenzied activity in the last few 
days before the “guillotine” fell. Such frantic times 
have a way of producing ill-considered behavior, a 
phenomenon well known from congressional budget 
debates in the United States (Cox and Kernell 1991). 

Thus, the calendar, information, and structure are 
important keys to the dismal fate of Rolf Presthus and 
his would-be coalition partners. Given time, knowl- 
edge, and appropriate incentives, the story might 
have been a happier one for Presthus, Jakobsen, and 
Bondevik (and less triumphant for Hagen and 
Brundtland). Although, sadly, the main protagonist 
cannot now benefit from this knowledge, the student 
of coalition behavior can. Bargaining failures can offer 
us valuable insight into party behavior, and nonco- 
operative game theory affords us useful tools with 
which to explain the dramas that elite-level politics 
occasionally produces. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE A-1 
Players in the Presthus Debacle 


PARTY AND 
INDIVIDUAL POSITION 


Labor 
Gunnar Berge finance minister 
Gro Harlem Brundtland prime minister 


Conservatives 

Jo Benkow president of the Storting 

Rolf Presthus party chair 

Arne A. Spilde MP, member of Agriculture 
Committee 

Jan P. Syse parliamentary party leader 

Petter J. Thomassen MP, former minister of 
industry (1985-86) 

Kare |. Willoch former prime minister 
(1981-86) 


Christian People’s party 
Kjell M. Bondevik party chair and 
parliamentary leader 


Center party 
Ragnhild Q. Haarstad MP, member of “Hedmark 
guerrilla” 
Johan J. Jakobsen party chair and 
parliamentary leader 
Anne E. Lahnstein MP, deputy party chair 
Lars Velsand MP, member of “Hedmark 
guerrilla” 
Socialist Left party 
Hanna Kvanmo parliamentary party leader 
Progress party 
Cari |. Hagen party chair and 
parliamentary leader 
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Fellowship. My thanks also to Paul R. Abramson, Scott Gates, 
John D. Huber, Herbert Kitschelt, Arend Lijphart, Arthur 
Lupia, Carol A. Mershon, Wolfgang C. Müller, Sharyn O'Hal- 
loran, Bjørn E. Rasch, Steven S. Smith, Ruth M. Sylte, George 
Tsebelis, Henry Valen, and especially Gary W. Cox for helpful 
comments on earlier drafts; to Jennifer Oh for assistance; and 
to Hilmar Rommetvedt for graciously making his personal 
notes and files available to me. Yet my greatest intellectual 
debt is to William H. Riker, who opened our eyes to the 
intrigue and logic of coalition bargaining. I dedicate this article 
to his memory. 

1. The 1965--71 cabinet, headed by Per Borten of the 
Center party, was a four-party coalition, whereas the 1983-86 
government failed to include the Liberals (Venstre). The 
Liberals lost their parliamentary representation in 1985 and 
were therefore not a relevant party in the events described 
here. 

2. I use the terms nonsocialist and bourgeois interchange- 
ably. This usage is consistent with Norwegian convention and 
is neither derogatory nor indicative of a class-analytic per- 
spective. In fact, the nonsocialist parties frequently apply the 
label bourgeois (borgerlig) to themselves. 

3. One member of the Center party, Ragnhild Queseth 
Haarstad, voted against her party's position on this bill. After 
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disposing of Spilde’s no-confidence motion, the Storting 
overwhelmingly, by a vote of 123 to 34, rejected a motion by 
Arent Henriksen of the Socialist Left party to increase agri- 
cultural appropriations. 

4. Here, as elsewhere, I am responsible for all translations 
from the Norwegian. 

5. It might seem that one or more additional no-confi- 
dence motions could follow end node HI. As the argument 
will show, however, outcome III implies that no such motion 
would pass. Since I assume that the coalitional parties bear an 
electoral cost if they propose divisive no-confidence motions, 
we can disregard any further agenda. 

6. Perfect information implies that each player knows (1) 
who the other players are, (2) the set of actions available to 
each player, (3) all potential payoffs to each player, and (4) all 
previous moves. Certainty means that the outcome is not 
affected by random, unpredictable events (“moves by Na- 
ture”) that take place after the players have made their choices 
(Rasmusen 1989, 51). 

7. A Nash equilibrium is a set of strategies from which no 
player has an incentive to deviate as long as no other player 
does. In other words, no player can make himself better off by 
unilaterally changing his strategy. The Nash equilibria iden- 
tified in Figure 1 are subgame perfect because they satisfy the 
requirements of backward induction. On subgame perfection, 
see Selten 1975 and Rasmusen 1989. I also assume here that all 
players adopt pure strategies, that is, that no player's strategy 
is a lottery over several feasible moves. This assumption 
seems both plausible and parsimonious here. 
` 8. All preference relations are strict unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 

9. This does not imply that the Center party or the 
Conservatives prefer voting for their respective programs to 
not voting. Hence, the Conservatives have no policy incentive 
to introduce the Syse motion. 

10. Such voters may base their decisions on preferences 
over final policies rather than preferences over parties (or 
candidates) per se. Austen-Smith and Banks (1988) argue that 
policy preferences are the more theoretically satisfactory as- 
sumption in models of multiparty competition and use this 
stipulation to generate strong analytical results. 

11. This interpretation is corroborated by the 1987 events. 
Polls taken immediately after the Presthus debacle showed 
marked declines for the Conservatives (from 30.2% to 27.1%), 
as well as the Center party (from 5.9% to 5.2%). The KRF, 
which had been conciliatory throughout, registered a modest 
gain (8.1% to 8.4%). But the big winner was the Progress 
party, which lept from 5.1% to 7.1% (Rommetvedt 1987). 
These figures represent the means of polls by several author- 
itative firms. The preevent poll figures are the averages of 
polls by Norsk Gallup, Markeds- og Mediainstituttet, and 
Scan Fact. The postevent figures represent the means of polls 
by Norsk Gallup and Opinion. See Rommetvedt 1987 for 
details. The Progress party later continued to surge, reaching 
a stunning 12.3% of the national vote in the September 
regional elections, more than twice its poll in any previous 
election. 

12. This unofficial faction takes its name from the province 
of Hedmark, an agricultural area in east central Norway and 
the constituency of Ragnhild Q. Haarstad. The province is a 
traditional stronghold of the Center party. 

13. In his memoirs, Petter Thomassen reports that the 
internal debate in the Center party was so intense that 
Jakobsen wept when Velsand came around to supporting the 
farm bill amendment (1991, 33). Thomassen is a leading 
Conservative who served as minister of industry in one of the 
Willoch cabinets (1985-86). 

14. Bente Bakke, a maverick Conservative backbencher, 
reports that the need for a precommitment from the other 
coalitional parties was strongly felt within the Conservative 
parliamentary caucus. After the failed “autumn hunting sea- 
son” the previous year, parliamentary leader Jan P. Syse had 
reportedly assured the members that no further assaults on 
the Brundtland government would be attempted without the 
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binding agreement of both the KRF and the Center party 
(Bakke 1990, 179-86). 

15. Jan P. Syse later replaced Presthus as chair of the 
Conservative party. In October 1989 he became prime minis- 
ter in charge of the same three-party coalition that Presthus 
had tried to establish. Syse’s coalition, which was fragile from 
the very beginning, broke down after only one year in office. 

16. The three skeptics were a prestigious group, however. 
They included Willoch, Benkow, and one backbencher. 

17. The payoff structure in this game would have been true 
chicken had the Center party strictly preferred AA to AI. The 
party’s indifference between these two outcomes makes no 
difference to the game’s equilibrium, however. 
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THE POWER OF THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 
AS A CONDITIONAL AGENDA SETTER 


GEORGE TSEBELIS University of California, Los Angeles 


he European Parliament under the current cooperation procedure has an important power: 

it can make proposals that, if accepted by the Commission of the European Communities, are 

easier for the Council of Ministers to accept than to modify, since only qualified majority is 
required for acceptance, whereas full unanimity for modification. The importance of this power, which 
I call the power of the conditional agenda setter, has not been recognized in previous scholarly 
work. For structural reasons explained in the text, this power is likely to increase in the future. I 
conclude by arguing that the conditional delegation of power to international actors (the European 
Parliament, Commission, and the Court of Justice) is a frequent phenomenon in European 
institutions. This delegation presents three important advantages: it makes possible the selection of one 
among many possible equilibria, it accelerates European integration, and it diffuses responsibility for 


politically unpopular measures. 


ered a weak parliament (Dehouse 1989; Edward 

1987; Fitzmaurice 1988; Lenaerts 1991; Lodge 
1989; Wessels 1991). Moreover, discussions are fre- 
quently advanced about the “democratic deficit” of 
European institutions, which, among other things 
implies a weakness of the EP (Bogdanor 1989; Bowler 
and Farrell 1993; Thomas 1988; Williams 1991). 

Yet in 1989, the EP, when confronted with the 
common position of the Council of Ministers specify- 
ing low standards on exhaust emissions for small 
cars, raised the standards and was able to impose its 
decision on both the Commission of the European 
Communities and a “reluctant majority” in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers (Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 170). Ac- 
cording to the cooperation procedure established by the 
Single European Act treaty, the Council of Ministers 
can modify the position of the Parliament by a unan- 
imous vote, but in this case the Council could not 
agree on any alternative. The legislation in question is 
far from trivial, since it affects around 60% of all 
passenger cars in the European Community (Kim 
1992). Moreover, the differences in positions between 
the EP and the Council were significant: compared to 
the Council’s position, the legislation adopted raised 
the price of small cars by more than five hundred 
dollars apiece and significantly improved the envi- 
ronment. 

I shall explain this surprising power of the EP. I 
argue that under the current cooperation procedure, 
the EP has an important power: it can make proposals 
that, if accepted by the Commission, are easier for the 
Council of Ministers to accept than to modify (only 
qualified majority being required for acceptance but 
unanimity, for modification). I call this the power of 
the conditional agenda setter and study its properties. 

My answer generates a second question: If the EP is 
able to influence the legislative process so signifi- 
cantly, why does it not do so all the time? Alterna- 
tively, if the conditional agenda-setting power is 
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significant, the EP should have been recognized in 
the literature as a strong parliament. To address these 
issues, I shall specify the conditions under which the 
EP can make use of its agenda-setting power. 

The European Community fascinates observers 
and scholars because it is a unique object of study. 
Accordingly, a series of neologisms have been in- 
vented to describe it. It is “neither a state nor an 
international organization” (Sbragia 1992, 257); “less 
than a Federation, more than a Regime” (W. Wallace 
1983, 403); “stuck between sovereignty and integra- 
tion” (W. Wallace 1982, 67); a “part formed political 
system” (H. Wallace 1989, 205); “‘institutionalized 
intergovernmentalism in a supranational organiza- 
tion” (Cameron 1992, 66), and the “middle ground 
between the cooperation of existing nations and the 
breaking of a new one” (Scharpf 1988, 242). Some 
scholars have even seen advantages in the situation. 
Krislov, Ehlermann, and Weiler claim: “The absence 
of a clear model, for one thing, makes ad hoc analo- 
gies more appropriate and justifiable. If one may not 
specify what are clear analogies, less clear ones may 
be appropriate” (quoted in Sbragia 1992, 258). 

Instead of using (appropriate or inappropriate) 
analogies in this analysis, I examine the logic and the 
outcomes of decision making among the three insti- 
tutional actors generated by the cooperation proce- 
dure. In this sense, my approach is part of a series of 
studies that attempts to apply the institutional ap- 
proach developed through the study of American 
politics to the institutions of the community (Garrett 
1992; Garrett and Weingeist 1993; Scharpf 1988; We- 
ber and Wiesmeth 1991).? 

My results complement empirical studies. I explain 
why they find little influence for the EP in most cases. 
I explain why the EP in some instances (e.g., the 
automobile emission standards) was so influential. 
Finally, my analysis clarifies why cases involving 
high parliamentary influence are likely to multiply in 
the future. 
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The first section presents the rules of the coopera- 
tion procedure. The second section formally analyses 
the interaction among the three institutional actors 
(the EP, the Commission, and the Council of Minis- 
ters). The third section explores the implications of 
the analysis for the role of the EP. In the conclusion, 
I discuss the theoretical problem of specifying the 
driving forces of European integration in light of the 
results of my model. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


Three major institutional actors are involved in Euro- 
pean decision making: the Council of Ministers, the 
Commission, and the EP. These actors interact ac- 
cording to quite complicated rules, and their deci- 
sions, along with those of the Court of Justice, 
supersede the national law of member countries. The 
Council is composed of the relevant ministers of the 
member countries (ministers of the environment for 
decisions concerning the environment, ministers of 
agriculture for agricultural matters, etc.). The Com- 
mission is composed of 17 members appointed by 
national governments for their competence and 
“whose independence is beyond doubt” and assures 
the everyday operation of the institutions of the 
Community. Finally, the EP is compesed of 518 
representatives elected (since 1979) by universal suf- 
frage of the member countries of the community. 

There are currently (before the application of the 
Maastricht treaty) three different legislative proce- 
dures in play: the assent procedure, the cooperation 
procedure, and the consultation procedure. Each of these 
attributes different powers to the three institutional 
actors. This is why, sometimes, a political and legal 
battle among the three actors takes place before the 
discussion of particular pieces of legislation in order 
to decide which procedure will be followed (Garrett 
1992; Lodge 1987, 1989). I shall not discuss these 
institutional battles here. Instead, I shall focus on 
presenting the cooperation procedure. 

The cooperation procedure does not cover all areas 
of Community legislation (Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 
169; Lodge 1989, 69). It applies to nine articles of the 
Rome treaty: prohibition of discrimination on the 
grounds of nationality (art. 7); freedom of movement 
of workers (art. 49); freedom of establishment (art. 
54.2); coordination of provisions providing special 
treatment of foreign nationals on grounds of public 
policy, public security, or public health (art. 56.2); 
mutual recognition of diplomas and the like and 
coordination of provisions on activities of self-em- 
ployed persons (art. 57.1-2); harmonization of mea- 
sures for the establishment and functioning of the 
internal market (art. 100a and b); the working envi- 
ronment and the health and safety of workers (art. 
118a.2); economic and social cohesion (art. 130e); and 
research and development (art. 130q). Of all these 
issues, the most important has been the harmoniza- 
tion of the internal market and then social policies, 
research programs, and regional fund decisions. Leg- 
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islation examined under the cooperation procedure 
constitutes between one-third and one-half of parlia- 
mentary decisions (Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 169). 

The cooperation procedure entails two readings of 
each piece of legislation (initially introduced by the 
Commission) by the EP and the Council of Ministers. 
The Council makes the final decision either by qual- 
ified majority or by unanimity. In the abstract, the 
procedure is reminiscent of a navette system between 
the two houses of a bicameral legislature, where the 
upper house (the Council) has the final word.” The 
European Community procedure is presented sche- 
matically in Figure 1. 

The legislative process begins with the submission 
of a Commission proposal to the EP. At the same 
time, the Council may begin deliberating but cannot 
reach a decision until it receives the EP’s position. 
The EP may, in the first reading, accept, amend, or 
reject the proposal; it may also withhold its opinion 
by referring the legislation back to committee, 
thereby effectively aborting the proposal. Once the 
EP decides, the proposal goes back to the Commis- 
sion, who may revise the initial proposal to accom- 
modate the EP. The Commission presents the pro- 
posal, as amended, to the Council, who adopts a 
“common position” by qualified majority (54 out of 
76 votes).* No time limits on deliberation exist in this 
first reading of the proposal. It is therefore obvious 
that any of the institutions can effectively abort leg- 
islation at this stage of the process. 

Once the Council adopts its common position, the 
second reading of the proposal begins. The Council 
sends its common position back to the EP, along with 
a full justification of its adopting this position. The 
full justification of the Council's and the Commis- 
sion’s positions is required by article 149.2b of the 
Single European Act. However, in the early phase of 
application of the procedure, the Council provided 
extremely sketchy reasons or even no reasons at all. 
In one case, it even apparently failed to notice that 
the EP had tabled amendments to the Commission 
proposal (Bieber 1988, 720). Parliament formally pro- 
tested, its president declaring on 28 October 1987 that 
“as a minimum, the Council should provide a specific 
and explained reaction to each of Parliament's 
amendments” (Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 173). On 18 
November 1987, the EP, in two resolutions, threat- 
ened the Council with legal action (Bieber 1988, 720). 
As a result, the Council altered its approach and from 
then on it provided an account of its point of view on 
each of the substantive issues raised by draft legisla- 
tion (Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 173). 

Parliament then has three months to select one of 
three options: to approve the common position of the 
Council (or, equivalently, take no action), in which 
case the Council adopts the proposal; to reject the 
common position by an absolute majority of its mem- 
bers (currently 260 votes); or to amend the common 
position, again by an absolute majority of its mem- 
bers. In this second round, time is of essence. The 
clock starts when the president of the Parliament 
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FIGURE 1 


Outline of the Cooperation Procedure 
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announces the receipt of all relevant documents inall is required to initiate the legislative process, and it is 
nine official languages. the Commission’s proposal that the Council accepts 

The Commission may or may not introduce legis- by qualified majority or modifies by unanimity. The 
lation rejected by the EP to the Council; if such EP or the Council have no right to initiate legislation. 
legislation is introduced, the Council can overrule the However, the Council was given the right under 
rejection by unanimity. Amended legislation is pre- article 152 of the European Economic Community 
sented to the Commission, who must revise the treaty to request that the Commission undertake 
proposal within a month. Parliamentary amend- studies and submit to it the appropriate proposals. 
ments that are accepted by the Commission can be Similarly, the EP, on its own initiative, has several 
adopted by the Council by qualified majority (54/76), times adopted resolutions calling for new legislative 
whereas any other version requires unanimity in the proposals (e.g., concerning the ban on imports of 
Council (Nugent 1989, 248). If the Council fails to act baby seal skins to the Community and transfrontier 
within three months (four, with the agreement of the television broadcasts) (Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 181). 
Parliament), the proposal lapses. In 1982, the Commission agreed in principle to take 

This account makes the Commission appear as the up any parliamentary proposals to which it did not 
agenda setter. Indeed, a proposal by the Commission have major objections; if it had objections, it would 
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undertake to explain its reasons in detail to the EP 
(ibid.). Nugent argues that it is difficult to establish 
the initial impetus for legislation and that even reso- 
lutions from the EP could have in fact originated with 
the Commission, which may have wanted to rein- 
force its own position vis-a-vis the Council (1989, 
240). In any case, all three institutional actors can in 
fact place items on the legislative agenda. 

Once discussion is initiated by a Commission pro- 
posal, there are no restrictions on the amendments 
that the EP can introduce in its first reading. There 
are, however, such restrictions on its second reading. 
Parliamentary amendments in the second reading are 
restricted not by the Single European Act but by the 
Parliamentary Rules themselves. According to art. 51.2, 
only amendments that concern the parts of the text 
that have been modified by the Council and that seek 
to adopt a compromise with the Council or to restore 
the EP’s position in the first reading are acceptable 
during the second reading (Bieber 1988, 722). Fur- 
ther, only a committee comprising a group of at least 
23 EP members may present amendments (Fitzmau- 
rice 1988, 397). Did the EP tie its own hands with 
these rules? Nothing of the sort. These restrictions 
simply increase the efficiency of the EP during its 
second reading, since, substantively, they permit the 
adoption of any position in the interval between (and 
including) the EP’s initial position and the adoption 
of the Council's common position. 

There is, however, a very important restriction on 
the EP’s second-reading amendment power. Amend- 
ments require absolute majorities to be adopted. In 
practice, the 260 required votes constitute a two- 
thirds majority of members present. Moreover, given 
both that the 518 EP members from the 12 countries 
are organized into more than 10 (cross-national) par- 
liamentary groups and that voting alignments occur 
more frequently by political group and less frequently 
by country and also that voting discipline is weak, 
260 votes is a stringent requirement. The most likely 
combination to achieve an absolute majority is a 
coalition of Socialists and Christian Democrats—the 
European People’s party—that currently controls 301 
seats. 

To summarize, according to the cooperation proce- 
dure, in its second reading the EP can, by an absolute 
majority of its members, make a proposal that, if 
adopted by the Commission, can be accepted by a 
qualified majority (54/76) of the Council but requires 
unanimity of the Council to be modified. This pro- 
posal can be anywhere between the EP's and the 
Council's first reading of initial legislation, including 
a reiteration of the EPs previous position. Conse- 
quently, if the EP manages to make a proposal that 
makes the Commission and a qualified majority of 
the Council better off than legislation that can be 
voted unanimously, this proposal will be adopted by 
all institutional actors. If, however, such a proposal 
does not exist or if the EP cannot adopt one by an 
absolute majority of its members or makes the wrong 
choice, then the agenda is transferred into the hands 
of the Council, which can modify the EP’s proposal 
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by unanimity. These conditions describe the power of 
the conditional agenda setter that is attributed to the 
EP by the cooperation procedure. I shall examine 
how this power has been used and then focus on its 
theoretical properties. 


CONDITIONAL AGENDA SETTING 


Agenda-setting players have power when it is impos- 
sible, difficult, or costly for decision makers to modify 
their proposals. Modification of proposals may be 
precluded by the prevailing institutions. For exam- 
ple, when the president of the United States nomi- 
nates a candidate for the Supreme Court, the Senate 
cannot modify the proposal. In the first theoretical 
paper analyzing the importance of agenda control 
(McKelvey 1976), the agenda setter could make a 
series of proposals that would be voted under “closed 
rule,” that is, without amendments. This agenda 
setter had quasi-dictatorial powers, being able to 
drive a society through a series of successive votes to 
select the agenda setter’s ideal point. However, an 
agenda setter looses this power under open rule, 
because the proposals can subsequently be modified 
by amendments of the deciding body (Krehbiel 1987; 
Shepsle and Weingast 1987a, 1987b). Agenda setters 
also have power if the deciding body is impatient, 
that is, if it pays a price as long as there is no 
agreement. Impatience creates an asymmetry in favor 
of the proposal of the agenda setter and against its 
modifications (Baron and Ferejohn 1989; Tsebelis and 
Money n.d.). 

The cooperation procedure presents a different 
mechanism for agenda-setting power. Regardless of 
impatience, it is more difficult for the Council to 
modify a Parliamentary proposal (provided it is ac- 
cepted by the Commission) than to accept it. Indeed, 
qualified majority is needed for acceptance but una- 
nimity for modification. This procedure may enable 
the EP to offer a proposal that makes a qualified 
majority of the Council better off than any unanimous 
decision. If such a proposal exists, if the EP is able to 
make it,* and if the Commission adopts it, then the 
EP has agenda-setting powers. If, however, these 
conditions are not met, the EP looses its agenda- 
setting power. This is why I characterize the EP’s 
agenda power under the cooperation procedure as 
conditional. 

I shall study the last reading of the cooperation 
procedure and provide necessary conditions for the 
existence of a winning EP proposal {i.e., a proposal 
that will be accepted by the Commission and a 
qualified majority of the Council). I will call sucha 
proposal X. 

In the Appendix, a series of definitions and ele- 
mentary geometric properties necessary to analyze 
the powers of the conditional agenda setter are pro- 
vided. Here, I shall provide a nontechnical account of 
the argument. Consider that the members of the 
Council are concerned simultaneously about two 
different issues.” Figure 2 presents a graphic repre- 
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FIGURE 2 
Status Quo: Winning Proposal Exists 





sentation of the position of the members of the 
Council. I assume that the Council is composed of 7 
members, that a qualified majority of 5 is required for 
acceptance of the EP’s proposal, and that the mem- 
bers of the Council have circular indifference curves 
(Euclidean preferences)—that is, they are indifferent 
between proposals of equal distances from their ideal 
points. I assume 7 members, instead of 12, in order to 
simplify matters while keeping a reasonable approx- 
imation of the qualified majority requirement. The 
cooperation procedure requires a 54/76 (.710) quali- 
fied majority, while the qualified majority I shall use 
here is 5/7 (.714). 

Consider that the status quo is outside the hepta- 
gon 1-7 that represents the Council, as indicated in 
Figure 2. Consider also that the positions of the 
Commission and the EP are on the other side of the 
heptagon—points C and P, respectively. The points 
in the figure are selected so that the horizontal axis 
represents integration. According to the standard 
argument, the EP and the Commission are more 
prointegration than the members of the Council (Gar- 
rett 1992). 

If the EP is able to find out what the Council can do 
on its own (i.e., unanimously) and present a proposal 
that makes the Commission and a qualified majority 
of the Council better off than either the status quo or 
what the Council can do on its own, this proposal will 
be accepted by both the Commission and the Council 
and will be the outcome of the cooperation proce- 
dure. So let us follow the EP in its calculations. 

The Council can unanimously adopt any proposal 
inside the area indicated by the unanimity set of the 
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status quo, or U(SQ). This area is generated by the 
intersection of all circles whose centers are the ideal 
points of the members of the Council and pass 
through the status quo. This area is included between 
the circles around the two states closest to the status 
quo (1 and 2 in the figure). 

However, which point inside U(SQ) would be 
selected by the Council is not clear. It all depends on 
how convincing different governments are in propos- 
ing their alternatives for a vote. For example, the 
Danish parliament is known to have a permanent 
committee on European Community legislation, 
which extracts statements from the government prior 
to Council meetings, so that the Danish representa- 
tive in the Council is particularly inflexible (Williams 
1991, 159).° Under such circumstances, would other 
members of the Community accept the Danish posi- 
tion as the alternative to the status quo, or select a 
different point? In Figure 2, no ideal point of the 
member countries is included inside U(SQ), so the 
different countries would have to come to a compro- 
mise. 

Since the unanimity position is not unique, I shall 
impose on. parliamentary proposals a severe restric- 
tion. I shall require that in order to be accepted, they 
must be preferred by the Commission and by a 
qualified majority of the Council to any proposal that 
can be voted unanimously by the Council. This way 
we will have a (very conservative) estimate of the 
conditional agenda-setting power of the EP. 

In Figure 2, five out of the seven members of the 
Council can be made better off by proposals inside 
the qualified majority set of the unanimity set of the 
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status quo, or Q(U(SQ)). Indeed, members 3-7 prefer 
any point inside this area over any point inside 
U(SQ). The area Q(U(SQ)) is generated by the inter- 
section of five circles with centers the points 3-7 
going through the edge of U(SQ)). Therefore, the EP 
can select inside the area Q(U(SQ)) the point that it 
prefers most, that is, the point closest to its own ideal 
point (provided that the Commission prefers it over 
U(SQ), which is the case in the figure). This is point 
X in Figure 2. 

However, such a winning proposal does not al- 
ways exist, as the situation depicted.in Figure 3 
indicates. Here, the status quo is further away from 
the positions of the Council (the heptagon 1-7); 
consequently, the Council has a wide set of options 
on its own (by unanimity). There is no proposal that 
can defeat, by qualified majority, all points inside 
U(SQ). For example, a five-member majority consist- 
ing of members 3-7 is impossible, because the circles 
around 3 and 7 tangent to U(SQ) do not intersect. The 
same is true for all other possible majorities. | 

Another interesting case exists when the status quo 
is inside the heptagon 1-7. In this case, the Council 
cannot modify the status quo by unanimity, because 
at least one member will object to any particular 
move. Consequently, the status quo can be modified 
only through a parliamentary proposal. Figure 4 
indicates that in this case, the EP can select one of 
several possible coalitions. The top lens of Q(U(SQ)) 
is preferred to the status quo by a coalition of mem- 
bers 3-7. (It is generated by the intersection of circles 
around 3 and 7.) The bottom lens is preferred by a 
coalition of 1-5. The middle lens is preferred by the 
coalition 2-6 (intersection of circles around 2 and 6). 
In this case, the EP will propose X and will be 
supported by the Commission and the coalition of 
states 2-6. 

In these examples, the EP was sometimes able to 
make a winning proposal (Figures 2 and 4), some- 
times not (Figure 3). Sometimes it could select its 
allies (Figure 4), sometimes not (Figure 2), while on 
still other occasions, there were no allies available 
(Figure 3). Is there any systematic argument connect- 
ing these three figures? 

First of all, if the status quo is located inside the 
heptagon 1-7 (the Pareto set), it cannot be changed 
by the unanimity of the Council: at least one member 


will object to any particular move. Second, in two 


dimensions, for the qualified majority specified by 
the cooperation procedure (54/76), there is a central 
area of the Council (technically the 54/76-core, here- 
after the Q-core). If the status quo is inside the 
Q-core, it cannot be modified by any 54/76 majority 
coalition. So if the status quo is located in the Q-core, 
it cannot be modified by either the EP’s proposal or 
by the Council on its own. The Q-core is represented 
in Figure 5 by the heptagon 1'2'3’4'5'6'7’. 

Figure 5 uses calculations from the appendix and 
divides the plane into four different areas. If the 
status quo is inside the Q-core (area IV) it cannot be 
changed (either by unanimity or qualified majority). 
If the status quo is outside this central area but inside 
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the heptagon 1234567 (the Pareto set), then the Coun- 
cil cannot modify the status quo by unanimity. In this 
case, the EP can select a majority in the Commission 
and a qualified majority (Q) in the Council as allies 
and make a proposal that is preferred by its allies to 
the status quo. If the status quo is outside the Pareto 
set but close to it, then again the EP can make a 
winning proposal X to the Council (provided the 
Commission adopts it in its report). 

If the status quo is further away from the Pareto set 
of the Council, the set of alternatives unanimously 
preferred to the status quo may or may not intersect 
with the Q-core. If there is an intersection, then there 
is no point that can command a Q-qualified majority 
of the Council, so the EP has no agenda-setting 
power. The set of status quo points for which the 
unanimity set intersects with the Q-core is defined by 
the curve I(Q-core). If the status quo is outside this 
line (area I), the EP has no agenda-setting power, 
and the Council will select its preferred solution by 
unanimity. If, however, the status quo is inside the 
area defined by the I(Q-core) curve (area II), a win- 
ning proposal by the EP may exist. Consequently, in 
two dimensions, the agenda-setting power of the 
EP increases as the status quo approaches the 
Pareto set of the Council and reaches its maximum 
when it is inside the Pareto set (no change is pos- 
sible without the EP) but decreases again when the 
status quo moves inside the Q-core. (This is what I 
have called curvilinear property in the Appendix, The- 
orem 2.) 

In all these figures, I have presented the EP’s and 
the Commission’s ideal points as close to each other. 
This is the most frequent case, because both are 
supranational actors and because the Commission 
is politically responsible to the EP. However, if the 
position of the Commission were far away from the 
position of the EP, it might be that no winning 
parliamentary proposal existed, because a parlia- 
mentary amendment would be rejected by the 
Commission before it reached the Q-majority in the 
Council. 

Paradoxes can arise in such an institutional setting. 
For example, the final outcome selected by the coop- 
eration procedure might not be in the Pareto set of 
the Council. Consider a case in which the status quo 
is in the Pareto set, Q(SQ) has points outside the 
heptagon 1234567, and the EP’s and the Commis- 
sion’s ideal points are located in such a way that they 
make a proposal outside the Pareto set. Figure 4 
would present such a case if states 3-5 were moved to 
the left of X. Politically, such a situation could arise if 
there were a polarization between a relatively cohe- 
sive qualified majority in the Council and the minor- 
ity. The EP could then step in, making a proposal 
between its own position and the qualified majority's 
but still better than any feasible solution by unanim- 
ity. This result would be opposite the conclusion of 
Weber and Wiesmeth who claim that the outcomes of 
the cooperation procedure are always efficient (1991, 
265). 

Another paradoxical property of the cooperation 
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FIGURE 3 
Status Quo: Winning Proposal X Does Not Exist 


U(SQ) 


procedure is nonmonotonicity. Consider that the 
status quo is at the position presented in Figure 3, 
where there is no winning proposal by the EP; if 
country 1 moves to the left of the status quo, the 
status quo will be included in the Pareto set. In this 
case, there is always a proposal that the EP can make 
to move the status quo further to the left. In this 
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hypothetical example, the only change is a movement 
of one government to a less integrationist position, 
and the resulting change in the outcome is more 
integration (nonmonotonicity). Why did this hap- 
pen? Because before, there was a wide range of 
unanimity outcomes, and no qualified majority could 
win all of them, while afterward the movement of 
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FIGURE 5 


Existance of Proposal Commanding a Q-majority 
in Council (X) as a Function of Position of Status 


Quo (SQ) 


If SQ in: 
Area I: no X proposal exists 
Area II: X proposal may or may not exist 
Area Ill: X proposal exists 
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one country persuaded the others that there was no 
unanimously preferred change of the status quo, so 
they had to accept the EP’s proposal by qualified 
majority. : 

To summarize, a 54/76-core is guaranteed to exist in 
two dimensions. In this case, the curvilinear property 
described in Theorem 2 holds: when the status quo is 
inside the Q-core or far away from it, there is no 
winning parliamentary proposal, so that the EP’s 
conditional agenda-setting power is null. But when- 
ever the status quo occupies some intermediate posi- 
tion, a winning parliamentary proposal (assuming 
adoption by the Commission) is either guaranteed or 
may exist. This is the conditional agenda-setting 
power of the EP in two dimensions. 

What happens in more than two relevant dimen- 
sions? In this case, a Q-core is not guaranteed to exist. 
The implication of the absence of a Q-core is that no 
point inside the Pareto set is invulnerable. There is 
always at least one coalition of 54/76 votes in the 
Council that will be made better off by a change of the 
status quo. If the EP can identify these coalitions and 
the changes they are willing to support, it can pro- 
pose the one that it most prefers. In other words, the 
set of alternatives available to the EP increases when 
there is no Q-core. On the other hand, if the status 
quo is far away from the Pareto set, there is no 
winning proposal from the EP. 

One additional interesting feature of conditional 
agenda setting is the importance of information. 
According to the informational property (Theorem 3 
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in the Appendix), when the EP’s information about 
what the Council will unanimously do increases, its 
agenda-setting power increases. In the limiting case, 
when the EP knows exactly which point inside the 
Pareto set the Council will select, it will always have 
agenda-setting power (unless there is a Q-core and 
the Council decides to select a point inside it). 

As we saw earlier, the EP and the Council fought 
bitterly about the informational content of the com- 
mon position rendered by the Council. Some com- 
mentators regarded this struggle and the subsequent 
shift in the Council’s position as “preconditions for 
rationalizing and. coordinating the legislative proce- 
dure” (Bieber 1988, 720). The informational property 
helps us to view this struggle in a different light: it is 
a fight for control of the agenda. The conclusions of 
this analysis are fourfold. 


The Position of the Final Outcome. The final outcome of 
the cooperation procedure will most likely be inside 
the heptagon defined by the states. However, it is. 
possible that Q(U(SQ)) has points outside the Pareto 
set, and if one of these points is the closest to the EP 
(and accepted by the Commission), then the cooper- 
ation procedure leads to an inefficient outcome for 
the members of the Council. 


Curvilinear Property. The EP’s agenda-setting power 
is a function of the position of the status quo. If there 
is a Q-core, this power is a curvilinear function of the 
position of the status quo. It does not exist if the 
status quo is inside the Q-core or far away, and it 
does or may exist in intermediate positions. 


Multiple Dimensions. In multiple dimensions, it is 
likely that the Q-core does not exist. In this case, the 
agenda-setting power of the EP increases when the 
status quo is inside the Pareto set or close to it. (The 
EP may be able to select among several possible 
coalitions.) 


Informational Property. Accurate information in the 
EP about the positions that are likely to be adopted by 
unanimity in the Council increases the agenda-set- 
ting power of the EP. 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT AND 
EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS 


I use these four conclusions to discuss empirical 
results of the cooperation procedure, as well as to 
compare my model with other analyses. 


The Car Emission Story 


On 15 February 1988, the Commission introduced 
legislation concerning small-car emission standards 
to the Council (composed of the 12 ministers of the 
environment).° The proposal would reduce emis- 
sions from small cars by 58% by 1992-93. 
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The Council commenced discussion and found the 
positions of the 12 ministers to be divergent: Luxem- 
bourg, Ireland, and Belgium agreed with the pro- 
posal; France, Britain, Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
found the standards too strict; and Holland, Den- 
mark, Greece, and Germany found the standards too 
lax. Before the EP’s first reading, several countries 
modified their positions (notably France and Germa- 
ny), allowing the Environmental Council to approve 
the Commission’s proposal by qualified majority. 

The EP, in its first reading (September 1988), voted 
for what are called U.S. 83 standards, which require 
catalytic converters. The Commission rejected the 
EP’s amendments. The Council, after a series of 
compromises, adopted the Commission’s proposal as 
a common position by qualified majority. 

In April 1989, the common position came before 
the EP for a second reading. The EP insisted on its 
previous set of U.S. 83 standards. This renewed (but 
not new) proposal met the agreement of the Commis- 
sion this time around. Jacobs and Corbett claim that 
the EP threatened the Commission by stating that 
unless the Commission accepted its version, it would 
reject the Council’s common position (1990, 170). 
Given the absence of unanimity in the Council, this 
would be equivalent to aborting the legislation. This 
threat was credible because European public opinion 
is very sensitive to environmental issues, and the 
election of the European EP was approaching. The 
Council, faced with a proposal that incorporated 
higher standards and knowing that it could not come 
to a unanimous decision, adopted the EP’s position 
by a qualified majority. 

The car emission story is the EP’s most spectacular 
success, although there are others similar to it.” In 
general, only one out of two amendments of the EP 
gets incorporated in legislation, as statistics will indi- 
cate. 


Cooperation Procedure Statistics 


During the period from July 1987 to November 1991, 
the EP dealt with 208 Commission proposals under 
the cooperation procedure.’ The Commission ac- 
cepted 1,626 out of the 2,734 parliamentary amend- 
ments, and the Council accepted 45 percent of the 
EP’s first-reading amendments. In the second read- 
ing, the EP adopted 716 amendments, 366 of which 
were adopted by the Commission and 194 by the 
Council (27%). In three cases, the EP rejected the 
common position of the Council. If the amendments 
that are proposed by the EP in the second reading are 
repetitions (or possibly watered-down versions) of 
the initial amendments, then out of the 2,734 parlia- 
mentary amendments the Commission accepts 1,992 
(73%), and the Council, 1,410 (52%). 

Using similar figures, Lodge notes out that “the 
EP’s second-reading amendments stand a far slimmer 
chance of survival’ (1989, 75), while Bogdanor comes 
to the conclusion that “the main effect of the second 
reading of Community legislation . . . is to increase 
the importance of the first reading as a point of 
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leverage for Parliament’ (1989, 208). similarly, Fitz- 
maurice argues that “the second reading ‘navette’ 
will have little real purpose” (1988, 390). 

Little can be made of these first-versus-second- 
reading statistics, because without further investiga- 
tion, we cannot assess the importance of the EP’s 
amendments, nor consequently, can we tell whether 
amendments were accepted in the first reading be- 
cause they would have been accepted in the second, 
whether the Council accepted some amendments in 
order to weaken the Parliamentary majority and 
make the EP unable to offer amendments in the 
second reading, or whether the Council accepted the 
less-important amendments in the first round. How- 
ever, what clearly emerges is that of every four EP 
amendments, two are accepted, one is rejected by the 
Commission, and one is rejected by the Council. This 
mixed result can be well understood within the 
conditional agenda-setting framework: the EP has 
conditional agenda-setting power; consequently, it 
may find proposals with the property of making both 
the Commission and a qualified majority in the 
Council better off than the status quo. The reason 
successful amendments are not the rule is that such 
proposals do not always exist. 


Comparisons with Other Analyses 


The model I present combines the existing evidence 
to make several points, including the importance of 
information and the curvilinear property and the fact 
that the cooperation procedure can generate para- 
doxes. However, two findings are especially impor- 
tant: (1) the conditional agenda setter, under the 
conditions specified by the model, has an important 
input in decision making; and (2) the EP is the agenda 
setter in the cooperation procedure. Both points have 
not always been understood or analyzed correctly. 
Most analyses base their conclusions overwhelmingly 
on the observation that the final decision in the 
cooperation procedure is made by the Council; others 
are incorrect in terms of the strategic calculations of 
the actors; and in still others, the EP’s role has been 
underestimated because the agenda-setting power is 
attributed to the Commission. 

Bieber, Pantalis, and Schoo argue that “with regard 
to the European EP, the Single Act is an inconsistent 
document: Where it increases the EP’s powers of 
participation in decision-making the practical effect is 
either very limited or diminished because the exercise 
of the powers is conditional on the attitude of the 
Council and the Commission” (1986, 791; emphasis 
mine). Similarly, Fitzmaurice argues that “despite the 
appearances of a co-decision model, the Council 
virtually retains the last word” (1988, 391). Both 
accounts underestimate the EP’s role. My analysis 
demonstrates that the Council has the last word only 
if the EP fails to make a winning proposal. Moreover, 
if the “attitudes” of the Council and the Commission 
are not whimsical and if each actor, when confronted 
with a choice, selects the best alternative for itself 
(thereby adopting maximizing behavior), the EP, 
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through astute selection of its proposals, sometimes 
has the power to impose its will upon the other actors. 

Lodge notes the power of the EP “in an alliance 
with one or more member states prepared to thwart 
the attainment of the necessary majorities (qualified 
or unanimous) unless EP’s views and amendments 
were accommodated” (1987, 23). If Lodge’s analysis 
concerns the power of the EP to block the decision in 
the Council, one or two allies in the Council are not 
necessary. Both the EP and the Council can block 
legislation by simply sitting indefinitely on a proposal 
during the first reading of the cooperation procedure. 
However, in the second reading, the EP has more 
than blocking power. If the analysis concerns the 
power of the EP to impose its will on the Council, one 
or two members in the Council are not enough: a 
qualified majority is required. To make this point 
clear, consider the configuration in Figure 3. Move 
the EP’s ideal point to coincide with state 4. There is 
now an objective alliance between the EP and state 4. 
However, there is no winning proposal that the EP 
can make, and if the EP makes a proposal, even if 
state 4 argues that it supports the EP and will vote 
down an otherwise unanimous proposal causing the 
status quo to prevail, it will not be believed by the 
other members of the Council. 

The argument that the EP has agenda-setting pow- 
ers is perhaps the most controversial position in this 
article. Most analyses of the cooperation procedure 
attribute agenda-setting power to the Commission, 
not the EP. For example, Garrett argues that “parlia- 
ment amendments merely allow the commission 
again to make its own proposals” (1992, 551); and 
Lenaerts argues that the Commission has a “monop- 
oly of legislative initiative” (1991, 22). I have already 
argued that in practice, the initiative may come from 
any one of the three actors. The real question is 
whether the Commission is constrained in its pro- 
posal by the amendments of the EP in the second 
reading. The evidence indicates that it is. 

In the EEC Treaty there are two rules specifying the 
role of the Commission. Article 149.3 gives the Com- 
mission wide powers of revision and specifies, “As 
long as the Council has not acted, the Commission 
may alter its proposal at any time during the proce- 
dures mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2.” According 
to this article, there are no restrictions on time (as 
long as the Council has not acted) or on the content of 
the revisions. In contrast, Article 149.2d, which refers 
specifically to the role of the Commission after the 
second reading by the EP, adopts a more restrictive 
procedure: “The Commission shall, within a period 
of one month, re-examine the proposal on the basis of 
which the Council adopted its common position, by 
taking into account the amendments proposed by the 
European Parliament. The Commission shall forward 
to the Council at the same time as its re-examined 
proposal, the amendments of EP which it has not 
accepted, and shall express its opinion on them. The 
Council may adopt these amendments unanimous- 
ly.” According to this second procedure, the Com- 
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, FIGURE 6 


Winning Proposal (X) with Different Positions and 
Powers of the Commission 


Q(U(SQ)) 





mission will simply incorporate or reject the Parlia- 
mentary amendments to its proposal. 

Empirical reports on the cooperation procedure do 
not mention any Commission amendments adopted 
or rejected by the Council, which indicates that the 
Commission does not make amendments of its own 
at this stage. Finally, while there are complaints from 
the EP that the Commission rejects parliamentary 
amendments, there have been no complaints that the 
Commission has altered the amendments that it 
accepted.” 

As long as the Commission accepts or rejects 
parliamentary amendments and does not signifi- 
cantly modify them or add its own amendments, 
agenda-setting power lies with the EP. Politically, it is 
not very important whether the EP or the Commis- 
sion is the agenda setter, because their positions are 
usually close to each other. (The Commission accepts 
three-fourths of parliamentary amendments). 

However, for reasons of completeness, in Figure 6, 
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I present a counterfactual situation under two as- 
sumptions: (1) the Commission decides to apply 
article 149.3 instead of 149.2d in the second reading of 
the cooperation procedure; and (2) the positions of 
the Commission and the EP are substantially different 
from each other. In this figure, I present the set of 
points that command a qualified majority over any- 
thing that can be voted unanimously by the Council, 
Q(U(SQ)), and the ideal points of the EP and the 
Commission. Under the two assumptions, the out- 
come of the procedure will be Y, instead of X. 
However, if one of the two assumptions is relaxed, 
the outcome reverts to X, the EP’s proposal. For 
example, if the Commission’s ideal point in Figure 6 
is inside the shaded triangular area, say, C4, then, 
even if the Commission could completely ignore the 
EP’s proposal, it would still propose X. Similarly, if 
the Commission’s ideal point is C, and the Commis- 
sion can only accept or reject the EP’s proposal, it will 
accept X. 

Figure 6 can also help us relax the unitary-actor 
assumption regarding the EP in a particular case. 
Consider that a majority of EP members are located 
inside the shaded triangular area that include P in the 
figure; in this case, all these members would prefer X 
from the set of feasible point Q(U(SQ)). Further 
research is required to relax the EP as a unitary-actor 
assumption in other cases. 

According to my account, the EP has agenda- 
setting power as long as it can make a winning 
proposal in the second stage of the cooperation 
procedure. There are essentially four relevant points, 
which I shall discuss in turn. 


Existence of an Absolute Majority in the European Parlia- 
ment. This is the requirement for successful parlia- 
mentary proposals that I have least discussed. | 
avoided it by assuming that the EP was a unified 
actor and by studying the internal divisions of the 
Council. However, as I said earlier, the 260-vote 
requirement for a second-round proposal is not a 
trivial matter. It essentially requires congruence on 
the part of socialists and Christian democrats from 
different countries. This is not a frequently observed 
alliance at the national level.” I think that such a 
coalition can be formed more frequently on social or 
quality-of-life issues (environment, health, educa- 
tion, and research) than on economic issues. To the 
extent that the former prevail on the agenda, the EP 
will see its influence increased. 


Acceptance by Commission. The EP and the Commis- 
sion have had positions close to each other in the 
past. The statistics already reported indicate that the 
Commission accepted three-quarters of parliamen- 
tary amendments in the cooperation procedure. 
There are two ways in which the EP can keep this 
relationship close in the future. The first is through 
the political responsibility of the commission in front 
of the EP. The second is illustrated by the car emis- 
sions case: it can threaten to reject a proposal in its 
second reading. Such a measure requires unanimity 
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in the Council and consequently would probably kill 
the Commission proposal, damaging the Commis- 
sion’s reputation. However, if there is sufficient di- 
vergence between the EP’s and Commission’s posi- 
tions, a winning EP proposal may not exist, since it 
will not be adopted by the Commission. 


Position of the Status Quo. An unconditional agenda 
setter has more power when the status quo is far 
away, because then the former has more leeway to 
make a “take it or leave it” offer. In contrast, the 
European EP (a conditional agenda setter) has less 
power the further away the status quo, because there 
are many positions that the Council can adopt on its 
own by unanimity to avoid both the status quo and 
the EP’s position. It is reasonable to assume that 
throughout the history of the European Community 
the status quo has continued to move toward more 
integration. If this assumption is accepted and if 
integration continues, then as the status quo ap- 
proaches or gets inside the Pareto set of the Council, 
the EP’s role is likely to increase. The simple displace- 
ment of the status quo toward more integration will 
transform winning parliamentary proposals into the 
rule. Obviously, this is a ceteris paribus prediction, 
and it assumes the same institutional structure (the 
current cooperation procedure) and the same distri- 
bution of tastes among the different actors. 


Dimensionality. A 54/76-core is guaranteed to exist in 
two dimensions but not in three or more dimensions. 
Lack of a core makes every point inside the Pareto set 
vulnerable and consequently increases the likelihood 
that a parliamentary winning proposal will exist. So if 
issues become more complicated, the EP’s role is 
likely to increase. This conclusion is congruent with 
the argument in Weber and Wiesmeth (1991) that the 
likelihood of cooperation increases through issue 
linkage. The only difference is that issue linkage is a 
conscious effort (i.e., a strategy) to connect different 
issues, while my argument is that regardless of the 
reason for the connection (conscious effort or objec- 
tive complication), the outcome is not only more 
cooperation but a shift of power to the EP. 


CONDITIONAL AGENDA SETTING 
AND EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


There are two competing theories of European inte- 
gration, neofunctionalism (Haas 1958, 1971; Lindberg 
1963; Scheingold 1970) and intergovernmentalism 
(Moravesik 1991).** Their main point of disagreement 
is whether governments play the principal role in the 
process of integration. A series of empirical studies 
focuses on particular areas of European integration 
and finds evidence to support and to contradict each 
theory (Cameron 1992; Lange 1992; Peters 1992; Sha- 
piro 1992). 

I shall conclude by arguing that the concept of 
conditional agenda setting can help us understand 
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the process of integration differently from the major 
competing theories. The cooperation procedure pro- 
vides a formal expression of the conditional agenda-setting 
concept. The idea is simple—delegation of powers as 
long as certain limits are not crossed and loss of these 
powers otherwise. One can hardly think of a princi- 
pal~agent relation where the delegation of powers is 
unconditional. Simple and universal though the con- 
cept of conditional delegation may be, the coopera- 
tion procedure presents the rare feature of specifying 
the conditions, instead of leaving them to an implicit 
understanding.** 

One important feature of the cooperation proce- 
dure is that the outcome is not necessarily Pareto 
optimal for the states. In this sense, it is not neces- 
sarily an efficient institution (Tsebelis 1990, chap. 4). 
However, most of the time the outcome will be inside 
the heptagon defined by the ideal positions of the 
states. But which Pareto optimal outcome will be 
selected? Krasner (1991) raises this point with respect 
to the international regime of communications. Gar- 
ret and Weingast (1993) forcefully present the prob- 
lem of equilibrium selection and argue that ideas, as 
well as the interests of the most powerful states are 
important in equilibrium selection. The cooperation 
procedure presents an important mechanism for 
equilibrium selection combined with other desirable 
features. 

European integration proceeds through a series of 
measures that may have redistributive or investment 
aspects. In both cases, sacrifices are required by some 
social or national actors. It is obvious that such actors 
would prefer alternative policies with lower or no 
cost for them. If such actors represent brakes on 
European integration, what is the accelerator? Fig- 
ures 2-4 provide a visual representation of the an- 
swer. In all these cases, a supranational actor (the EP) 
is provided with conditional control of the agenda. 
Whenever the EP exercises this power the outcome is 
more integrationist than that which the members of 
the Council would have selected on their own (by 
unanimity). It is even more integrationist than the 
positions of the Council’s pivotal members (country 7 
in Figures 2 and 4) and can be even more integration- 
ist than any member of the Council (outside the 
Pareto set). Moreover, if efficiency gains from the 
common policy are high (if the status quo is far 
away), the Council can resolve redistributive issues 
on its own. (Remember that in this case, the EP has 
no agenda-setting power.) If efficiency gains are low 
(i.e., the status quo is close to or in the Pareto set), the 
EP is empowered to solve the problem of equilibrium 
selection. So equilibrium selection is one feature of 
the conditional agenda-setting mechanism. 

But conditional agenda setting by the EP presents 
some more desirable features. The speed of integra- 
tion is under the final control of governments. Most 
of the time the outcome will be inside the Pareto set 
of the Council, but in any case the Council is able to 
overrule the EP if it pushes integration too fast. 
Another important advantage of European institu- 
tions is that they diffuse responsibility for unpopular 
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measure from national governments to some combi- 
nation of supranational institutions who were able to 
impose their will despite existing objections. 

Other European institutions offer the same advan- 
tages. In the consultation procedure, the Commission 
has the role of the conditional agenda setter. In the 
cases that the Council can decide by qualified major- 
ity, the mechanism of delegation of agenda-setting 
powers is exactly the same: the Council needs quali- 
fied majority to agree and unanimity to modify. 

When the European Court of Justice made the 
decision concerning cassis de dijon, thereby creating 
the doctrine of mutual recognition, it was making a 
decision that was bound to be in serious disagree- 
ment with important social interests in all member 
countries at some time or another. Similarly, the 
Court practically rewrote the interpretation of the 
Community value-added-tax directive. Such mea- 
sures were subsequently adopted by the Single Eu- 
ropean Act (i-e., by the unanimity of governments). 
In all these case, governments in disagreement can 
opt out of the application of particular legislation or 
even of the system altogether. It is up to the supra- 
national actor to make decisions that will carry the 
Community further along, rather than lead to dis- 
agreement, dissent, and ultimately to disintegration. 

Conditional agenda-setting powers are likely to 
increase in the future for two reasons: (1) the status 
quo approaches the positions of the members of the 
Council; and (2) issues become more complicated, so 
that a 54/76 qualified majority core is not likely to 
exist. As I demonstrated earlier, both features lead to 
increase in powers of the conditional agenda setter. 

In conclusion, European integration happens, 
among other reasons, because national governments 
have built institutions attributing conditional agenda- 
setting power to supranational actors. If in the future 
popular sentiment wants to reduce the speed of 
integration, the citizens of Europe may use the elec- 
toral process to make sure that some particular points 
of view are present in or absent from the EP; that is, 
they may change the EP’s policy position. Altering 
the position of the EP in Figures 2-6 would not affect 
the agenda-setting powers of the EP (it will still be 
able to make winning proposals under the conditions 
I have specified), but it does affect the content of the 
winning proposals, that is, the outcomes of the 
cooperation procedure. 


Appendix 


DEFINITION 1. Pareto Set. The set of points where the welfare of ail 
members cannot be improved simultaneously. 

LEMMA 1. The Pareto set of the states in Figure 5 is defined by the 
contour of the heptagon 1234567. 

DEFINITION 2. Q-Core. The set of points where the welfare of Q out 
of N states cannot be improved simultaneously. 

LEMMA 2. The Q-Core (for Q = 5/7) of the states in Figure 5 is 
defined by the contour of the heptagon 1'2'3'4'5'6'7’. 

LEMMA 3. The Q-core exists if Q > n/(n + 1), where n is the 
dimension of the space (Greenberg 1979 theorem 2). 

COROLLARY 1. In the cooperation procedure, a 54/76-core always 
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exists in two dimensions. A 54/76-core is not guaranteed to exist 
in more than two dimensions. 

DEFINITION 3. Unanimity Win Set of a Point. For any point SQ, 
define U(SQ) as the set of points that are unanimity preferred to it. 

COROLLARY 2. U(SQ) is empty if SQ belongs to the Pareto set. 

DEFINITION 4. Qualified majority Win Set of a Point. For any 
point SQ, define Q(SQ) as the set of points that are qualified- 
majority-Q-preferred to it. 

COROLLARY 3. Q(SQ) is empty tf SQ belongs to the Q-core. 

DEFINITION 5. Qualified Majority Win Set of a Set. For any set 
of points X, define Q(X) as the set of points that are qualified- 
majority-Q-preferred to any point in X. 

COROLLARY 4. If X intersects with the Q-core, Q(X) = §. 


Proof. The proof follows from definitions 2 and 5. Call x one 
of the points of intersection. According to definition 2, there 
is no point preferred to x by a Q-majority, consequently Q(X) 
is empty. 

DEFINITION 6. Conditional (Q, U) Agenda-setting Power. For 
a status quo point SQ, an actor has conditional (Q, U) agenda- 
setting power if when U(SQ) is not empty, QrU(SQ)) is not 
empty, and when U(SQ) is empty, Q(SQ) is not empty. 

COROLLARY 5. If SQ belongs to the Q-core, there is no conditional 
(Q, U) agenda-setting power. 


Proof. Both U(SQ) and Q(SQ) are empty. 


COROLLARY 7. If SQ belongs to U\(Q-core), there is conditional 
(Q, U) agenda-setting power. 


Proof. U(SQ) is empty; therefore, we have to examine 
Q(SQ). But Q(SQ) is not empty, since SQ does not belong to 
the Q-core. 


THEOREM 1. If SQ is in the “neighborhood” of U, there is 
conditional (Q, U) agenda-setting power. 


Proof. Select a point SQ close to but outside the Pareto set 
(the sides of the heptagon 1234567), say along the segment 17. 
In this case, U(SQ) will be a small set defined by the 
indifference curves of 1 and 7. Call SQ’ the symmetric point of 
SQ with respect to the segment 17. If SQ is close enough to 17, 
the other 5 members will prefer SQ’ to any point inside 
U(SQ), and SQ’ will not be included in the Q-core. So 
Q(U(SQ)) = Q(SQ’), and Q(SQ") exists (Corollary 7). 

Construction of “Neighborhood” of U. In the proof, I used the 
point SQ’, which is preferred to any point inside U(SQ) by all 
other five members. If we draw the lines 16 and 27 and call 1” 
their intersection, all the points SQ’ inside the triangle 171” 
have this property. The circles from 2 and 7 through SQ’ 
intersect once to the right and once to the left of segment 27. 
But since SQ’ is to the left of 27, the other point is to the right, 
which means that there is no point of U(SQ) preferred to SQ’ 
by 2. Similar argument can be made with respect to the other 
£- 
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between these points and SQ) will be on the heptagon 
1734567. Indeed, if SQ lies on a segment of a straight line 
(e.g., the one symmetric to 1’7’ in Figure 5), the U(SQ) will 
include the indifference curves of 1 and 7, which intersect in 
symmetric points along the axis 17; if SQ lies on a segment of 
a circle (e.g., center 1 and radius 11’), the U(SQ) will include 
the indifference curve of 1, which by definition goes through 
T. Since points SQ along the boundary of I(Q-core) produce 
U(SQ), who are on the boundary of the Q-core, points further 
away (area I in Figure 5) will produce U(SQ), which intersect 
with the Q-core. Therefore, 


THEOREM 2. Curvilinear Property. For any two-dimensional 
configuration of the Council, the plane is divided into four subsets 
according to the position of SQ, as in Figure 5: AREA I: the 
inverse Q-core of the Council; no conditional (Q, U) agenda- 
setting power. AREA II: agenda-setting powers may or may not 
exist. AREA HI: the Pareto set (excluding the Q-core), along with 
“neighboring” areas; always conditional (Q, U) agenda-setting 
power. AREA IV: the Q-core; no conditional (Q, U) agenda 
setting power. 

THEOREM 3. Informational Property. For any two points x and y, 
if U(x) is a subset of U(y), then Q(U(y)) is a subset of Q(U(x)). 


Proof. From the definition of Q(A) it follows that Q(AUB) is 
a subset of Q(A). The proof follows if one calls U(x) = A and 
UM/Uly) = B. 


Notes 


This is a revised and abbreviated version of a paper that 
received the Franklin L. Burdette Pi Sigma Alpha Award for 
the best paper presented at the 1992 meetings of the American 
Political Science Association. An earlier version was released 
as a Working Paper No. 1.7 by the Center for German and 
European Studies of the University of California. I would like 
to acknowledge financial support by the Hoover Institution 
and the Center of German and European Studies of the 
University of California. For useful comments, I thank A. 
Comfort, J. Fitzmaurice, J. Frieden, M. Golden, P. Lange, G. 
Schwartz, K. Shepsle, and the participants in seminars at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and San Diego and 
McGill, Harvard, and Washington Universities. I thank N. 
Jesse and B. Kilroy for research assistance. Finally, I thank M. 
Olmsted for his comments, as well as for providing me the 
story on exhaust emission standards. 

1. Scharpf (1988) studies the decision-making process of 
the Community, and argues that it resembles German, much 
more than American, federalism and that the fact that deci- 
sions are taken by the Governments and by the unanimity 
rule leads to “a joint-decision trap” with suboptimal out- 

ome Neher and Wiesmeth 391} ana e the Single Euro- 
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qualified majority is needed to approve ard unanimity, to 
modify. Bieber comes to the conclusion that <he translation of 
the Single European Act in different languages is ambiguous 
and, therefore, that unanimity is required (1988, 719). How- 
ever, on several occasions, the Council has decided by qual- 
ified majority, so in the remainder of my account, I will 
assume that only qualified majority is required for the adop- 
tion of a common position. The four largest countries, 
(France, Germany, Italy and the UK) have ten votes each; 
Spain has eight votes; Belgium, Greece, the Netherlands and 
Portugal have five each; Denmark and Ireland have three 
votes each and Luxembourg has two votes, making a total of 
76 votes on the Council. 

4. The reader is reminded that 260 votes are required fora 
proposal. 

5. Iselect a two-dimensional representation instead of the 
(marginally simpler) one-dimensional one, for four reasons— 
first and foremost, because one-dimensional models typically 
produce equilibrium results (Shepsle 1979), while two-dimen- 
sional ones not only generically lack such equilibria but 

roduce chaotic behavior, that is, cycles all over the space 
(McKelvey 1976). The model here includes a mechanism for 
equilibrium selection that the reader will not be able to 
identify unless the generic model has the possibility of pro- 
ducing chaotic results {i-e., is at least two-dimensional). 
Second, the results from two dimensions are easily general- 
izable to more than two dimensions, which is the most 
realistic assumption in the politics of the European Commu- 
nity. Third, two dimensions is the minimum required to give 
the EP the possibility of selecting a supporting coalition inside 
the Council. Finally, as it will become clear later, the one 
example of the cooperation procedure that I shall present 
cannot be represented in a less than two-dimensional space 
(in fact, at that point, it will become clear that the represen- 
tation of the status quo requires more than one dimension). 

6. What Denmark does in this case is nest the interna- 
tional game of European policymaking inside its domestic 
politics game in order to achieve a credible threat (Putnam 
1988; Tsebelis 1990). 

7. It is easy to verify that any point outside the heptagon 
T-7 can be defeated by its projection on the closest side of 
this heptagon by a 54/76 qualified majority. 

8. The following account is based mainly on Kim 1992; see 
also Jacobs and Corbett 1990, 170, and Stephen 1992. 

9. Guy Peters argues that the case of occupational health 
provides another example of the power of the EP (1992, 102); 
and Juliet Lodge adds the case of a medical research program 
to the list (1989, 75). 

10. The data come from European Parliament 1992 and 
cover the period from July 1987 to November 1991. 

11. John Fitzmaurice, personal communication, March 1993. 

12. Exceptions include tripartism in post-World War H 
France, the Grand Coalition in Germany (1965-69), post-1960s 
coalitions in Italy, and coalitions in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. 

13. See Keohane and Hoffman 1991; Scharpf 1989; Webb 
1983. 

14. Other cases of such conditional delegation that I can 
think of are the veto power of the American president 
(conditional upon not violating the will of 2/3 of either House 
of Congress), the power of the German president to nominate 
the chancellor (conditional upon selecting a candidate accept- 
able to the Bundestag in the first round), and legislative veto 
in the United States. 
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ARISTOTLE’S SCIENCE OF THE BEST REGIME 
ROBERT C. BARTLETT University of Toronto 


ristotle’s science of the best regime brings to light an almost forgotten but by no means settled 
quarrel between reason and faith concerning the best way of life and its political embodi- 
ments. Aristotle denies the claimed superiority of divine legislation, in favor of the guidance 
supplied by unaided reason. Aristotle knows, however, as contemporary political science may not, that 
only by confronting the divine law as such can science avoid collapsing into dogmatism. The present 
study attempts to sketch that confrontation by considering Aristotle’s analysis of justice—the concern 
fundamental to both Aristotle and divine law—in order simply to encourage the kind of reflection 
necessary to reinvigorate rationalism, or that which, according to Aristotle, is closest to the divine in 


man. 


account of the best form of government or “best 


T= essay contends that Aristotle’s scientific 


regime” in the Politics deserves serious recon- 
sideration today because, quite apart from its specific 
conclusions or prescriptions, it brings tc light a nearly 
forgotten but hardly settled dispute between reason 
and faith as to what the best way of life and its 
political embodiments are. In brief, can human be- 
ings by their own lights discover the gcod life, or are 
they necessarily dependent on the divine to reveal 
this to them? 

The urgency of the need for political science to 
recover this question as a question and to think it 
through once again is perhaps not obvicus at present, 
but this is likely to change. For modern liberalism’s 
practical answer to it—in brief, the separation of 
church and state—now rests on theoretical founda- 
tions that have all but given way under the sustained 
critical onslaught of Nietzsche and his successors, 
and it is only reasonable to expect that this practical 
provision will one day collapse as well. Indeed, there 
are already indications that the subordination of 
religious beliefs to the private or subpolitical sphere is 
being severely tested, as in the emergence, for exam- 
ple, of Christian “fundamentalism” as a legitimate 
political force on the Right (Corbett 1990, 209-30; 
Jorstad 1987; Wald 1992, 222-78). Moreover, despite 
the apparently global rise of liberalism and its impres- 
sive victory over communism, there remain regimes 
virulently opposed to liberal democracy that, far from 
being soon-to-vanish relics of a benighted age, are at 
least holding their own and are arguably on the rise 
(see Fukuyama 1992, esp. 39-51; Hiro 1989; Naipaul 
1981). In the most impressive cases, these antiliberal 
regimes ground their opposition to liberalism in an 
appeal to religious truth, especially Islamic law; the 
ordering of political life there owes, or is said to owe, 
its origin to the one true God whose law is as 
thoroughly political as any merely human law but is 
necessarily free of imperfection. Accordingly, these 
regimes deny not only that freedom or equality is the 
correct organizing principle of political life but also 
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that reason is the means appropriate to the discovery 
of that principle.* The difficulty with which Aristot- 
le’s science of the best regime wrestles proves to be 
with us still, mutatis mutandis. And in order to live 
up to the rationality and openness that characterize 
liberalism at its best, we must try genuinely to think 
through this political quarrel between faith and ra- 
tionalism and never permit ourselves recourse to 
indignation or derision to settle it. Both internal 
doubts and external challenges thus bid us to try to 
recapture the contest between reason and revelation 
as it was once played out on the level of politics and 
political philosophy. 

To this end, I suggest a return to the exposition of 
this question in the classic of premodern political 
science, Aristotle’s Politics. For the political science of 
Aristotle, especially in its guiding inquiry into the 
“best regime,” is very much aware of and concerned 
to meet the challenges that any rational account of 
politics encounters in the face of suprarational claims 
to know what the best way of life is.° It is therefore 
particularly helpful in recovering that theologicopo- 
litical understanding of the world against which the 
early philosophers of liberalism fought and according 
to which religion and politics rightly belong togeth- 
er—a view that not only remains the usual under- 
standing in much of the non-Western world today 
but that gives every indication of reappearing here in 
one form or another. Of course, there are consider- 
able differences between classical and modern politi- 
cal science on the one hand and between ancient 
piety and the living religions of today on the other. 
Only subsequent reflection can decide the extent to 
which Aristotle’s specific answers can be adapted to 
guide us in our own circumstances. It is hoped, 
however, that this return to an older political science 
may be helpful to the liberal political scientist today in 
preparing the way for a truly fundamental debate 
between us as liberals and our contemporary antag- 
onists both within and without, insofar as that debate 
ultimately concerns the competing claims of religion 
and reason to guide political life. 


Aristotle’s Best Regime 


THE RATIONAL SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
AND THE DIVINE CITY 


Aristotle's scientific attempt to determine the “best 
regime” in book 2 of the Politics includes both the 
denial of the claimed superiority of divine legislation 
and the contention that human beings are capable of 
discovering for themselves the best way of life and 
the political means needed to bring it about. Aristo- 
tle’s science. of politics may earn the right to criticize 
the divine city above all because it possesses a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the fundamental concern com- 
mon to both Aristotle the scientist and the inhabitants 
of the divine city, the concern, namely, for justice. 


The Quarrel Concerning the Best Regime 


Aristotle first turns to the question of the best regime 
in book 2 of the Politics,* and it is there that he lays 
out, in a number of different ways, the fundamental 
issue of the origin and character of the account of the 
best regime. For example, Aristotle relates, in pass- 
ing, how a certain Onomacritus is said to have been 
the first to become skilled at legislating (1274a22-31). 
A Locrian living on Crete, he practiced the art of 
prophecy (see also Herodotus, History 7.6). He was 
also said to be a companion of the philosopher 
Thales, future teacher of the lawgiver Lycurgus and 
Zaleucus. The story of Onomacritus is a digression 
from its immediate context and, moreover, is re- 
garded by Aristotle as false. Why, then, does he tell 
it? This story or myth is significant because it raises 
the question of the source of legislative skill: Did 
Onomacritus become skilled on the basis of his pro- 
phetic art (practiced on the island of Crete, the home 
of the divine laws of Minos) or did his expertise result 
from his association with Thales, the tutor of Lycur- 
gus and Zaleucus and perhaps the most famous of 
philosophers?” In other words, does the expertise in 
political affairs and, above all, the science of the 
founding of the best city, rely on knowledge accessi- 
ble to the unassisted human mind or on superhuman 
inspiration? Does it owe its origin to “Thales” or 
“Onomacritus” (philosophy or prophecy, human 
reason or the gods)?° ~ 

Lest we miss the wood for the trees, the outline of 
book 2 as a whole points to much the same difficulty; 
for Aristotle there criticizes not only other rational or 
scientific attempts to delineate the best regime— 
those of Plato, Phaleus, and Hippodamus—but also 
three existing regimes, contenders to the title of best 
regime on account of their superlative laws: Sparta, 
Crete, and Carthage. In order properly to appreciate 
Aristotle’s boldness, it is necessary to understand the 
divine character of every classical city: “We must not 
lose sight of the fact that, among the ancients, what 
formed the bond of every society was a worship. Just 
as a domestic altar held the members of a family 
grouped around it, so the city was the collective 
group of those who had the same protecting deities, 
and who performed the religious ceremony at the 
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same altar” (Fustel de Coulanges 1956, 146). Again, 
“There was not a single act of public life in which the 
gods were not seen to take a part” (ibid., 163). 
Accordingly, “The founder was the man who accom- 
plished the religious act without which a city could 
not exist. He established the hearth where the sacred 
fire was eternally to burn. He it was who, by his 
prayers and his rites, called the gods, and fixed them 
forever in the new city” (ibid., 142; see also, e.g., 
Rousseau, Social Contract 4.8). To criticize a city of 
emphatically divine origin and to replace it with a city 
of one’s own making is therefore daring (see Politics 
1260b33-36); Aristotle implies that he can do by his 
own powers what no human being or god before him 
had done adequately, namely found, if only in 
speech, the truly best regime or the city “in accor- 
dance with what one would pray for.”” The gods and 
the divine form the background against which Aris- 
totle sketches his rational science of politics in general 
and his best regime in particular, a background that 
occasionally but tellingly protrudes into the fore- 
eround.® Let me turn now to the most important 
elements of that science as they bear on my theme— 
to Aristotle’s critique of law as such and then to the 
difficulties he discerns in the divine law of Crete. 


The Rule of Law 


Aristotle initially broaches the problem of law’ in the 
third and last of his criticisms of a certain Hippoda- 
mus, the first to have attempted to give a theoretical 
account of the best regime without being engaged in 
politics himself (Politics 1268a6-8, 1268b22-1269a28). 
Hippodamus calls for the honoring of those who 
propose some innovation beneficial to the city, even 
if this involves changing the traditional laws. Accord- 
ing to him, innovation or the departure from tradi- 
tional practices has benefited the other arts, sciences, 
and capacities. The political art or science rightly 
belongs among these, and the departure from tradi- 
tional ways will therefore benefit political science as 
well. Two pieces of evidence may be adduced in favor 
of this view. First, the old laws are overly simplistic 
and barbaric because those who drafted them were 
so. It is known, for example, that the Greeks used to 
carry arms and purchase their wives from one an- 
other. Why, then, should we retain their beliefs? We 
must be open to changes in the law. Second, there is 
a difficulty with written laws as such, for they are 
necessarily general while actions, as such, are partic- 
ular. Laws should try to overcome this inherent 
shortcoming by being as flexible as possible: we must 
be open to changes in the law (1268b31-69a13). 
Aristotle nowhere disagrees with the evidence ad- 
duced by Hippodamus or the “‘innovationists” that 
there has been an advance over the earliest times 
(e.g., Politics 1269a3—-4; 1271b23-24) or more impor- 
tantly that the generality of the law as such prevents 
it from being simply adequate in every particular 
circumstance or crisis: “Every law is universal and it 
is impossible to speak correctly and in a universal 
way about some things. Now where it is necessary to 
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speak universally but impossible to do so correctly, 
the law grasps what is for the most part the case” 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1137b12-19; Politics 1282b4-6). 
Nonetheless, Aristotle rejects Hippodamus’ proposal 
as “unsafe” (Politics 1268b23-24). He does so in part 
because “the parallel of the arts is false”: the law is 
indispensable to the political art and “holds no 
strength in regard to obedience apart from habit; this 
arises only over a period of time”. (1269a19-22). 
Aristotle maintains, then, that the law is not simply 
rational and that the human beings who create the 
law as well as those who obey it do so on the basis of 
a reason alloyed with irrational opinions or passions: 
“Thus the exchanging of the existing laws for other, 
new laws weakens the power of the law” (ibid. 
22-24). 

Aristotle's view of law and the danger of legal 
innovation might well seem to be conservative in the 
extreme. It ought to be recognized, however, that 
Aristotle does admit the desirability of changes in 
particularly foolish or barbaric laws (see Politics 
1269a15-17). But more important, the basis of his 
conservatism is radically different from that of the 
conservatives who seek to maintain the traditional 
laws on the grounds that they are good because 
traditional (see 1287b5-8 and context). Aristotle’s 
conservatism, far from being a kind of celebration of 
the traditional, receives its impetus from the insight 
into the flawed character of all law. While agreeing 
more or less with the practice of the conservatives, 
then, Aristotle is more “radical” in spirit than even 
the innovationists insofar as he denies to the law the 
very possibility of full rationality. From Aristotle’s 
point of view, the conservatives and the innovation- 
ists are united in their unwarranted optimism regard- 
ing the possible goodness of the law (see 1281a34-39, 
1282b1-10, 1283b35-42). When thought through, the 
conservatism informing Aristotle’s Politics is a point 
of entry into philosophy, not an exhortation to devo- 
tion to the classical polis. 

Against all of the foregoing, one might adduce 
Aristotle’s elevated and even beautiful remarks re- 
garding the law in book 3. The rule of law is there 
said to be akin to the rule of “the god and nous.” 
Devoid as it is of desire and spiritedness, the law is 
held to be reason itself, to be “intelligence without 
longing” (1287a10-32). A consideration of the context 
of these remarks, however, makes it clear that this is 
the view advanced by a “republican” partisan (ibid. 
10-12; cf. Leyden 1967, 9). And in this section of book 
3, Aristotle repeats almost verbatim a remark from 
the Hippodamus passage, namely that “the example 
of the arts seems to be false” (cf. 1269a19 and 
1287a32-33). In the present context this means that 
while we wish doctors to exercise their art on a 
case-by-case basis without being strictly bound by a 
set of formal rules, it is better for the practitioners of 
the political art to follow rules (laws) because the 
politicians are much more inclined than are doctors to 
do harm to those they are supposed to help. The 
obedience to set laws, then, will at least curb this 
tendency. Doctor and patient have an obvious com- 
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mon good in the health of the patient; much less 
obvious is the good common to both ruler and ruled. 
To overstate the case, Aristotle too comes to recom- 
mend the rule of law, not because the law is so good 
but because politics is so defective. The law is indeed 
a mean between the rule without laws characteristic 
of the doctor, which seems to have no counterpart in 
politics, and the rule without laws characteristic of 
tyranny or anarchy (see 1287b4-5). The rule of law is 
then a sensible compromise but it is not the rule of 
god and nous (ibid. a32-b4). It would seem, in 
addition, that the rule of a god cannot be exercised by 
means of law alone. Regardless of its origin, any law 
that wishes to rule human beings here and now, 
without benefit of a miraculous change in human 
nature and hence in the nature of politics, must 
partake of the limitations inherent in law as such. The 
law must thus be supplemented by wise judges and 
interpreters—by human beings who, possessing 
practical wisdom (phronésis), are capable of discerning 
and adapting the spirit of the law to a given circum- 
stance. Even if the law is as perfect at the outset as 
one would pray for, it must nonetheless be adminis- 
tered by subsequent generations of human beings 
who constitute a regime that is, as such, superior to 
(because able to interpret and change) the law (see 
1281a36-39, 1282b8-13). From these general consid- 
erations let us pass to the specific difficulties Aristotle 
discerns in the divine law of Crete. 


The Critique of Divine Law: Crete 


Minos was the legendary son of Zeus renowned in 
the classical world for his justice’? and who, after 
keeping company with Zeus, gave to the island of 
Crete its laws (see, e.g., {liad 13.450 and Plato's 
Apology 41a, Minos, and the beginning of the Laws; 
see also Huxley 1971). The Cretan regime is then 
ancient and of a most august heritage. It is also 
seminal. Carthage resembles Sparta most, but Sparta 
itself owes much to Crete, Lycurgus having spent 
considerable time there (Politics 1271b25-27, 1272b25- 
26). Minos is thus the example par excellence of the 
divine lawgiver in the Politics, Crete, of the divine city 
(or cities). 

The first part of Aristotle’s examination of Crete 
concerns domestic or economic questions, the sec- 
ond, the ordering of the regime, or political questions 
strictly speaking. Aristotle begins the latter by criti- 
cizing the Cretan manner of electing the orderers 
(kosmoi), for while the regime is not compelled to 
choose from the demos, it nonetheless selects at 
random those who possess no more merit than the 
demos. And although the senators (gerontes) are 
chosen only from those who have served previously 
as orderers, they are unaudited and rule in that 
powerful office for life. Finally, the demos meets in an 
assembly but is nothing more than a rubber stamp for 
the orderers and senators. While the fact of the 
demos’s peaceableness is laudable, it is misleading: 
as Aristotle indicates presently, this tranquillity is 
due, above all, to Crete’s location, distant from those 
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who would incite or corrupt the people. In his con- 
cluding remarks to the analysis of Crete (Politics 
1272b7-23), Aristotle allows us to wonder whether 
the demos will not be infected by the instability of the 
orderers on the one hand and by a recent war on the 
other."’ With the exception of Minos’s arrangements 
regarding the messes (1271a26-29; 1272a12-27), every 
virtue of the Cretan regime (the manageability of its 
slaves, the placidity of the demos, and the regime’s 
very preservation) is traceable to its location, that is, 
to chance (1269439, 1272a39-b1, b16-19). A recent 
attack on Crete suggested that that natural buffer was 
no longer effective. It would seem that for Crete and 
the Minoan legislation, long in a period of political 
decline, the writing was on the wall. 

Aristotle’s critique of Crete would indeed seem to 
cast a genuine shadow on the Minoan legislation. It is 
difficult to imagine that Minos was indifferent to the 
stability of the whole regime or to the very survival of 
its people (and therewith of the laws themselves). In 
other words, it seems that the Minoan legislation, as 
legislation, claims to do in a more perfect manner 
what merely human legislation tries to do, namely to 
secure the well-being here and now of the political 
community dedicated to the true good, the goodness 
of which is meant to be visible to all who have eyes to 
see. This essentially political character of divine law in 
the classical city has its counterparts also in our own 
tradition: “Behold, I have taught you statutes and 
judgments, even as the Lord my God commanded 
me, that ye should do so in the land whither ye go to 
possess it. Keep therefore and do them: for this is 
your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of 
the nations, which shall hear all these statutes, and 
say, Surely this great nation is a wise and under- 
standing people” (Deuteronomy 4:5-6). It is precisely 
as political entities—meant to effect change for the 
better in this life and with a view to human beings as 
we know them—that the divine law and the divine 
city admit of the same kind of analysis as do the 
admittedly human institutions of Plato, Hippoda- 
mus, and the rest. By virtue of this claim, common to 
the laws of both Moses and Minos because common 
to law as such, there appears to be a common ground 
between Aristotelian political science as the science of 
the best regime on the one hand and the comprehen- 
sion, necessary to the dutiful obedience to it, of the 
divine law or the virtuous city on the other. By 
making a claim meant to affect human beings in 
humanly comprehensible ways, therefore, the divine 
legislation is open to a human science, namely to 
political science. f 

This statement of the importance of political sci- 
ence nonetheless ignores a crucial possibility. Might 
not divine legislation have access to privileged 
knowledge unavailable as such to the scientist and in 
the light of which apparent failings on the plane of 
ordinary politics would reveal themselves as the 
mark of “Zeus,” that is, of true perfection? Are not 
the ways of Zeus partly and even wholly mysterious? 
How is the scientist, including the political scientist, 
to proceed in the face of this claim? If at one point 
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Aristotle praises Minos for having “philosophized,” 
is there any indication that Minos himself wished to 
be judged by the standard of philosophy or that this 
standard is in any way germane (Politics 1272a22~23)? 
If there is no solution to this difficulty that is accept- 
able in principle to both scientists and citizens of the 
divine city, the political scientist would be revealed to 
be a boaster whose putatively rational findings rest 
on a nonrational belief in the power of reason. 
Political science would remain at least as preten- 
tious—and therefore as laughable—as Aristotle him- 
self indicates it was at its “Hippodamean” origins 
(1267b22-30). 

To be sure, maintaining this extreme position car- 
ries a price: the divine city and its laws cease to be 
indications to all of the wisdom and understanding of 
those who follow them. In the light of what under- 
standing, then, would the adherent of the divine law 
be led to deny the otherwise powerful critique of the 
divine law that Aristotle presents? Some other con- 
sideration, some x, must be at work in the heart and 
mind of the faithful to lead them to do so. Insofar as 
Aristotle himself turns, immediately after his critique 
of other, would-be best regimes, to a consideration of 
justice (book 3), he at least raises the possibility that 
the x in question is the concern for justice. For the law 
wishes above all to be just or righteous and to instill 
in those who follow it an understanding of and 
devotion to justice or righteousness. The concern 
with the law points ultimately to the concern for 
justice, and divine law is distinguished above all by 
its superior justice. Such concern for justice, more- 
over, is at the center of political philosophy in general 
and of Aristotelian political philosophy, in particular. 
I suggest that this shared concern for justice supplies 
to both the citizens of the divine city and the political 
scientist a genuine common ground. 


THE ANALYSIS OF JUSTICE 


The analysis of justice, if it begins from and remains 
true to the concerns of most importance to the adher- 
ent of the divine law, supplies the proper starting 
point to understand that law and the piety at its core. 
The analysis of justice may therefore shed light on the 
difficulty with which book 2 as a whole leaves us, the 
problem of divine legislation and the status of polit- 
ical science as the science of the divine city. 


The Problem of Justice in the Political Community 


Aristotle begins the most important section of his 
analysis of justice (Politics 3.9-13) by stating a point of 
agreement between all political parties in their rea- 
soning about justice and injustice, namely that justice 
is equality for those who are equal and inequality for 
those who are unequal (1280a9-22). Now this agree- 
ment, important as it is, does not go very far, for the 
wealthy, the free, the nobly born, and so on all 
contend that their peculiar excellence or preeminence 
is most important to the city’s well-being and as such 
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is the just title to rule: “Some who are unequal in 
something, for example, wealth, suppose that they 
are unequal generally, and others who are equal in 
something, for example, freedom, suppose that they 
are equal generally” (ibid., 22-25). 

While the partisans may disagree vehemently re- 
garding the rank of the various preeminences, they 
do not disagree—or would not, if pressed—concern- 
ing the avowed. aim of the honor or office allotted 
thereon, namely, the happiness of the citizens living 
in a healthy political community. Aristotle devotes a 
good part of Politics 3.9 to fleshing out what is implied 
in this common presupposition because it proves to 
be, or at any rate to lead to, the immanent standard 
by which he judges the justice of all regimes. Aristo- 
tle argues that the various claims to rule advanced by 
the partisans look only to an incomplete version of 
what the city is meant to aim at according to the 
self-understanding of the partisans themselves. Just 
as the sharing of a common location, the practice of 
intermarriage, and commercial exchange do not by 
themselves constitute a city, neither do wealth, free- 
dom, and military excellence yet make a political 
community in the full sense. All of these “must be 
present if there is to be a city, but there is not yet a 
city when quite all of these are present”; for the city 
is “a partnership in living well, for both households 
and families, for the sake of a complete and self- 
sufficient life” (1280b31-35). This means in turn living 
“happily and nobly,” so that “one must posit that the 
political community exists for the sake of noble ac- 
tions” (1281a2-3). Out of the turmoil characteristic of 
the fundamental disputes over the question of rule, 
then, Aristotle discerns this provisional agreement 
regarding the goal of politics as such: all agree that 
the community exists for the sake of a complete and 
self-sufficient, (i-e., a happy and noble) life, and all 
believe in principle that those who contribute un- 
equally to this most important end should enjoy 
unequal reward. Politics 3.9 concludes with a concise 
statement of the standard of judging thus arrived at: 
“Accordingly, those who contribute most to such a 
community have more of a share of the city than 
either those who are equal or greater in freedom or 
family but unequal in political virtue, or those who 
outdo them in wealth but are outdone in virtue” 
(1281a4-8). And yet this principle of adjudication is 
perhaps not so unproblematic as it may seem, for 
Aristotle adds immediately, “Tt is clear from what has 
been said, then, that all of those who dispute con- 
cerning the regimes speak of a certain part of justice” 
(1281a8-10, emphasis mine). Could it be that no 
faction speaks of the whole of justice? 

Aristotle begins Politics 3.10 by wondering “what 
the authoritative element of the city should be”: The 
multitude, the wealthy, the decent or equitable 
(epieikeis), the one best, or the tyrant? And just as the 
principle of adjudication adduced in chapter 9 seems 
to be problematic, so “all of these [elements] appear 
to involve a difficulty” (1281a13-14, emphasis added). 
In order to spell this out, Aristotle focuses not on the 
fulfillment of the community’s highest goals—on 
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“political virtue’ and the performance of “noble 
actions” —but on the problem of securing, once any 
one group has come to power, that civil stability 
requisite to the higher goals indicated (ibid. 14-). It is 
unjust if the poor, by virtue of being the majority, rob 
the rich of their possessions, even if such robbery is 
sanctioned by the authoritative assembly. This will 
destroy the city, and virtue does not destroy that 
which possesses it. Such action is based on nothing 
but superior force and as such is indistinguishable 
from the actions of a tyrant. No better is the rule of 
the few over the many if they too will pillage the 
possessions of the ruled (ibid. 24-28). But one might 
well suppose that some of the few or the many would 
not be rapacious and could rule moderately. The next 
claim to rule mentioned in chapter 10 is precisely that 
of the decent or equitable human beings. Since these 
are necessarily few, however, their rule would ex- 
clude from office, and hence from the honor always 
associated with it, the vast majority of the community 
(1281a28-32). This same difficulty is all the more acute 
in the case of the rule of the one most outstanding 
human being. Thus the rich and the poor will be at 
one another's throats, and the decent, like the one 
best, will be at the mercy of the many indecent, 
whether rich or poor. Since Aristotle does not stoop 
to consider the tyrant’s claim to rule, he substitutes 
for it a consideration of the rule of law (cf. 1281a13 
and 34-39). It is wrong to suppose, however, that the 
laws can somehow rise above the interests and errors 
of the human beings who formulate them. The law 
itself must be either democratic or oligarchic, for 
example, and so will share in the defects inherent in 
those regimes (ibid. 34-39). There does not seem to 
be any easy solution to the problem of rule. 

After attempting, with only limited success, to 
sketch a “republican” compromise to the problem of 
rule (Politics 3.11), Aristotle makes something of a 
new beginning at chapter 12 (cf. the beginnings of 
Politics 1 and 4 and the beginning of the Nicomachean 
Ethics). The political partisans are now said to agree 
not merely with one another but with “the arguments 
in accord with philosophy” that justice is certain 
equality (cf. 1282b18-20 and 1280a9—-22). Justice will 
now be considered from the highest point of view, 
that of “political philosophy” (1282b23). Aristotle 
argues at some length that the capacity or preemi- 
nence serving as the basis of the distribution of goods 
must be relevant and that the well-born, the free, and 
the wealthy thus all have a genuine claim, since there 
cannot be a city of slaves or paupers. Furthermore, 
“justice and the military virtue” are necessary to a 
city’s being nobly administered, and those who excel 
in these have a claim, as well. To this point, Aristo- 
tle’s argument recalls the lower standard of adjudica- 
tion seen in Politics 3.10-11, namely, that which looks 
to the demands of the city’s existence. The crucial 
shift occurs at the beginning of chapter 13: “Al, or at 
least some, of these might be held to contend [for 
office] correctly with a view to the city’s existence. 
However, with a view to the good life, education and 
virtue, above all, would contend justly” (1283a23-26; 
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emphasis added). That is, good birth, wealth, free- 
dom, military virtue, and even justice are necessary 
preconditions to “the good life”; but they do not by 
themselves constitute that life. While chapter 13 thus 
recalls that other, higher strand of justice seen in 
chapter 9 that looks to the good of each, it is not clear, 
now that “political philosophy” has been introduced, 
whether even these two “higher” standards are sim- 
ply identical. Whereas in chapter 9 the higher end 
whereby equality and inequality were to be judged 
was the happy and noble life consisting of the per- 
formance of the “noble actions” proceeding from 
“political virtue” (1280b5, 1281a2-3, 7), the end in 
question here is simply “the good life” to which 
“education” and “virtue” are means. It is clear, in 
other words, neither whether the performance of “no- 
ble actions” is the same as “the good life” nor whether 
“political virtue” is equivalent to “virtue” unqualified. 
Might “political philosophy” lead beyond the claim of 
any one political partisan, or beyond politics as such, 
in the search for the true good? 

This possibility is played out in Aristotle’s. treat- 
ment of kingship or, more precisely, of a certain kind 
of “absolute kingship” (Politics 3.13-18).’* If some 
human beings should arise in the city who surpass all 
others in point of virtue and political capacity and yet 
are insufficient in number to found a city unto them- 
selves, one nevertheless ought not to consider them a 
part of the city: “for they shall be done an injustice in 
being deemed worthy of equal things when they are 
unequal to such an extent in regard to virtue and the 
political capacity”; a member of them is “like a god 
among human beings” (1284a3-11). Since the politi- 
cal community is an association of free persons sim- 
ilar in kind and since the law or legislation is an 
integral part of any political community, it is neces- 
sarily the case that “legislation pertains to those who 
are equal in regard.to stock and capacity and that 
there is no law for such [outstanding] persons. For 
they are themselves a law” (ibid. 12-14). 

Would not the best regime, however, as such take 
its bearings by justice in the sense of giving to each 
what is truly good for him? “As for the best regime, 
there is much perplexity as to what one ought to do if 
someone arises who differs, not by being outstanding 
with respect to the other goods (e.g., strength, 
wealth, and abundance of friends) but in point of 
virtue. For surely they would not say that they ought 
to expel and cast out such a person, but neither ought 
they to rule such a one. It would be as if, in dividing 
up the offices, they deemed themselves worthy to 
rule over Zeus” (Politics 1284b25-31). According to 
the higher principle that Aristotle has outlined to 
adjudicate the claims to rule—and to which he here 
returns—the human being of outstanding virtue in 
the best regime must rule: “So it remains—a fact 
which seems naturally to arise—for all to obey such a 
person gladly, so as to make such persons permanent 
kings in the cities” (ibid. 32-34). This, then, would 
seem to bring to a close Aristotle’s discussion of 
justice and rule. All regimes wish to promote the 
common good as they see it, and all wrongly suppose 
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that the part of excellence they call their own is the 
whole of excellence. All regimes, even and especially 
aristocracies, would have to yield in the face of the 
one best human being. Given the vivid portrait in the 
Politics of the quarrels between the various political 
factions, however, does Aristotle believe in all seri- 
ousness that, while it may be in some sense “natural” 
to yield to such a one, any regime, including the best 
regime, would do so “gladly” (e.g., 1281a16, b18-20)? 
The merit to rule must be accompanied by the capac- 
ity to be obeyed (1284b32), and we have seen already 
the difficulty involved in the claim to rule of even the 
decent or equitable human beings: in order to be 
obeyed, they would likely have to employ the ser- 
vices of the indecent—of a “people's security 
force’—and this changes fundamentally the charac- 
ter of the rule. Can kingship solve this aspect of the 
problem of rule (see Vander Waerdt 1985, 261-64)? 

In order for the absolute king to rule justly in the 
sense both of the deserts of the individual and of the 
common good, not only must he possess the true 
peak of virtue (whatever that may be) but the multi- 
tude must recognize that virtue for what it is and thus 
willingly accept his rule. If these two criteria are met, 
the rule of an absolute king is fully just—and is so, 
Aristotle argues, according to the logic of the argu- 
ments of those who found aristocracies, oligarchies, 
and democracies (Politics 1288a19-25). What, then, is 
the outstanding virtue in question that is as such the 
title to rule? However vague Aristotle may be here, 
he is as forthright as possible in the Nicomachean Ethics 
10.7-8: theoretical (contemplative) virtue is superior 
to moral virtue, and one possessing the higher virtue 
to a greater degree is superior to one possessing the 
lower (1098a16-18). Even in the present context, 
Aristotle determines “virtue” in the light of “the 
good life” (Politics 3.13), and in the final analysis, the 
good life is the philosophic one, as is confirmed not 
least by Aristotle’s sketch of the best political life in 
chapters 7-8: the best regime is best because it is 
directed above all to “leisure,” the closest imitation of 
the philosophic life that is possible within the con- 
fines of the political community. Aristotle ultimately 
judges political life, that is, in the light of a philo- 
sophic and apolitical standard. Wisdom is in a sense 
the supreme title to rule, and the human being who 
possesses it most merits rule above all others.’ The 
extreme kingship under discussion is, in short, the 
rule of a “philosopher-king.” Aristotle’s silence on 
this singular institution in Plato’s Republic 2.2-5 is to 
some extent compensated for by his discussion here 
of the “absolute king” (Vander Waerdt 1985, 268-73). 
To be sure, this is the political—and therefore limited 
or distorted—presentation of the philosopher, the 
only presentation possible in the Politics. 

Once one sees the extreme character of the king- 
ship in question, the difficulty of its realization 
becomes clear. Only in primitive or barbaric times 
would there likely be a community willing to accept 
such absolute rule, but only in later times is one likely 
to find a human being of such outstanding virtue, for 
philosophy does not belong to the early times (Politics 
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1252b19-26; 1285a16-18, 30 and b4-5; 1286b20-22; see 
also Strauss 1964, 37). It is thus unreasonable to 
expect both of the foregoing conditions ever to be 
met, and the absolute kingship Aristotle here de- 
scribes is for all practical purposes impossible. The 
description of this kingship is then a kind of experi- 
ment on Aristotle’s part, an attempt to give virtue its 
day in the political community. As quickly becomes 
evident, the political community properly speaking 
(i.e., the association of free and equal persons meant 
to secure a complete and self-sufficient life) cannot 
tolerate the peak of human excellence, so great is the 
possible disparity in virtue among human beings. 
The political community must either become some- 
thing like a large family headed by a human being of 
outstanding virtue as a kind of beneficent parent or it 
must ostracize him. The discussion of this extreme 
kingship is thus linked with the preceding discussion 
of justice because, while it more or less ignores the 
strand of justice that takes into account civil stability 
(and hence the consent of the governed), it takes 
most seriously the other strand of justice that prom- 
ises to provide true virtue and happiness to all, includ- 
ing those capable of attaining the peak of virtue. 


Justice and Divine Law 


Let me try to summarize the preceding and bring out 
its implications for my theme. In every political 
community, human beings hold fast to deeply op- 
posed opinions concerning the true political or com- 
mon good. These conflicts over what constitute the 
essentials of a good life impose limits on the extent to 
which any one faction can force its own view of the 
good on the citizen body as a whole, for the group in 
question would be compelled either to yield to the 
conflicting claims that always threaten to erupt into 
civil war (i.e., dilute its claim to rule on the basis of X) 
or to resort to violence to enforce it (i.e., pollute its 
claim to rule on the basis of X). Moreover, if a human 
being should arise who embodies what is according 
to Aristotle the genuine peak of human excellence— 
philosophy, or contemplation—the legislator must 
nonetheless act “with a view to the advantage of the 
whole city and the common [advantage] of the citi- 
zens” (Politics 1283b40-42). Even the “most correct 
laws,” then, look not to the highest that a human 
being can attain but to the advantage of the whole or 
to that which is common to all the citizens (ibid. 38). 
It is too much to hope that laws can look to—much 
less secure—the highest human good. This means 
that even the best law or the best regime is only 
imperfectly just: every community is compelled to 
secure what I have called civil stability. The attain- 
ment of justice in this sense prevents the community 
from being just in the higher sense of giving to each 
what is his due, that is, what is good for him. 

Any appeal to the divine, then, insofar as it wishes 
to be political, is similarly confronted with the brute 
fact of the persistence of conflicting opinion regard- 
ing the good and of the recalcitrance on the part of 
most human beings to alter or adapt their deepest 
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convictions: In the absence of a wholly unambiguous 
sign available to all alike, the appeal in question 
would not enjoy the unanimity that proceeds from 
knowledge alone (see Isaiah 11:9). The heterodoxy of 
nay-sayers or “heretics” would pose a political prob- 
lem whose resolution would require either the dilu- 
tion or corruption of the claim to rule and therefore 
would cast a shadow on the justice of the claim in 
question. 

More important, if the general thrust of the preced- 
ing analysis of “absolute kingship” is correct, Aristo- 
tle means to suggest that no political community can 
be fully just because none can give to the peak of 
excellence its due within the confines of a commu- 
nity. The highest human good is then suprapolitical. 
By contrast, the divine law, as law, maintains that 
human happiness is attainable on the plane of politics 
(properly guided and supplemented) or that the 
problem of justice admits of a political solution. The 
most powerful reason for this greater optimism con- 
cerning politics is the contention that the gods are not 
only political but also providential; that is, they look 
after the city and its citizens and provide for their 
well-being in accord with the justice or injustice of 
their actions: 


It is quite clear that both Greeks and Barbarians believe 
that the gods know all things, present and future. All 
cities, at any rate, and all tribes ask the gods, by means 
of divination, what they ought to do and what not; all at 
any rate ask the gods to avert wretched things and grant 
the good. So you see, these gods who know all things 
and are able to do all things are my friends in such a way 
that, through their care for me, I have never yet escaped 
their notice, night or day, wherever I may be setting off 
or in whatever I may be about to do. Through their 
foreknowledge of what will result from every action, 
they signify to me whatever I must do and what I ought 
not to do by sending me voices, dreams, and birds of 
omen as messengers. Whenever I have obeyed them, I 
have never yet repented of it; but now and again, when 
I failed to trust in them, I was punished. (Xenophon, 
Symposium 4.47--48) 


At the core of the law, then, is the belief in 
providential gods. Such gods know full well that 
“some excellent individuals are in a sorry and griev- 
ous plight whereas some wicked individuals are in 
good and pleasurable circumstances” (Maimonides, 
Guide of the Perplexed 3.16). They know “the private 
and public fortunes of bad and unjust human beings 

. and that there are some who have partaken of 
many terrible impieties and through these very 
things have risen from low positions to tyrannies and 
the highest stations” (Plato, Laws 899e-900a). Being 
manifestly concerned with human affairs, however, 
the gods will rectify, in this life or after death, any 
discrepancy between merit and reward. In short, 
providential gods ensure the eventual prosperity of 
the just and the suffering of the unjust. It is not only 
the attachment to political justice, then, that might lie 
behind the rejection of Aristotle’s rational science of 
the divine city but rather or more precisely the 
understanding that the gods support that attachment 
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by making justice unambiguously good for one. It 
follows that however perplexing the means of provi- 
dence may appear to us here and now (e.g., the very 
destruction of the political order based on the law), 
no one who is seriously devoted to the law would 
deny that the gods will, in their manner, provide for 
the good of the just. Even the destruction indicated 
must ultimately be held to be for the best. And to 
defend the law by appealing to the mysteriousness of 
Zeus runs the risk of blasphemy if in so doing one 
renders doubtful the fact of the goodness of the law 
and hence of divine providence. 

The necessity of this recourse to providence implies 
that justice or moral virtue is, by itself, an insufficient 
end of political life because it does not, by itself, 
always provide for the happiness of the just or 
virtuous. It is important to see that so far from 
denying this view implicit in the law, Aristotle agrees 
with it: “Now someone might suppose that this [i.e., 
moral virtue] is even more an end of the political life 
[than honor]. But virtue too seems to be a rather 
incomplete end. For it seems possible for one to 
possess virtue . . . while suffering terribly and under- 
going the greatest misfortunes. No one would say 
that a person living in this way is happy” (Ethics 
1095b30-1096a2). The question with which we are 
concerned may now be made more precise: Since 
Aristotle, too, concedes the difficulty with moral 
virtue that belief in providential gods would solve, 
why does he look not to piety but to contemplation as 
its necessary supplement? 

To begin with, the resolution of the problem of the 
goodness of justice by recourse to providential gods 
bears witness to Aristotle’s dictum, “Everyone does 
everything for the sake of what is held to be good” 
(Politics 1252a2-3; see also, e.g., Politics 1324a33~35; 
Ethics 1129b5-6 and context, 1155b23-26, 1159a10-12, 
1166a14-18). For the devotion to the common good 
and the willingness to sacrifice oneself on its behalf, 
while noble and hence attractive on their own, do not 
go unnoticed by superintending gods. Such sacrifice 
is as a result made still more attractive because it 
holds out the promise of our happiness: “One who, 
in accord with his capacity, does not fall short in 
honoring the gods should take heart and hope for the 
greatest goods. For one who is sensible would not 
have greater hopes from others than from those who 
are capable of bestowing the greatest things, nor 
would he be more sensible in any other way than 
by pleasing these [gods]” (Xenophon, Memorabilia 
4.3.17). Human beings cannot but pursue what 
seems good to them, and the very belief in providen- 
tial gods concurs with—in fact it affirms and under- 
scores—this philosophic view according to which what 
we hold to be good is our primary end or aim. Here 
too, then, Aristotle and the divine law are at one. 

It is at this point that one comes to something of a 
crossroads, for much (not to say everything) depends 
on one’s understanding of the manner in which the 
good appears to us. Aristotle’s own view is difficult of 
access, and it may be helpful first to sketch a philo- 
sophic position he presents but explicitly rejects in 
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the Nicomachean Ethics. According to it, not only is the 
good primary, but human beings are not in the end 
responsible for the manner in which that good ap- 
pears to them. It is therefore irrational either to praise 
or to blame another on moral grounds. Aristotle 
reports this contention as follows: 


Someone might say that all seek what seems good, but 
that they are not in control of the appearance [of the 
good]; rather, whatever sort of person each one is 
determines the sort of end that appears to him. Now if 
on the one hand each one is somehow responsible for his 
own character [hexis], then he will be somehow respon- 
sible also for the appearance [of the good]. If on the other 
hand he is not responsible, no one would be responsible 
for his acting badly; instead, he does what he does 
through ignorance of the end, supposing that through 
these actions, he will attain what is best for himself. The 
aiming at the end is not of one’s own choosing, but 
necessarily arises by nature, just as one possesses sight, 
by means of which he shall judge nobly and choose what 
is truly good. He is of a good nature to whom this has 
nobly arisen by nature. For this is the greatest and 
noblest thing, and cannot be taken or learnt from an- 
other; rather, such a one possesses it by nature. When 
this has well and nobly arisen by nature—this is the 
complete and true meaning of “good-natured.” (Ethics 
1114a31-b12) 


According to this view, moral responsibility de- 
pends on our being in some way responsible for our 
hexis (““character,” “fixed state [of soul]’’). The hexeis, 
moreover, “arise from the corresponding activities. 
Hence it is necessary to make the activities of a certain 
quality, for the hexeis follow upon the differences 
among these [activities]. It makes no small difference, 
then, whether one is habituated in this or that way 
from early youth—it makes an altogether consider- 
able difference, or rather the whole difference” (Ethics 
1103b21-25). The familial circumstances into which 
we are born and the upbringing we receive are as 
little our own doing and so as little our responsibility 
as the still more determinative laws there current (see 
1179b31-32). It is therefore difficult to see how, ac- 
cording to this argument, we are responsible for our 
hexis and hence for the way in which the good 
appears to us. But is it not up to us to seek out reason 
and instruction to remedy what our circumstances 
may have denied us? Alas, “reason and instruction 
are not effective in all cases. It is necessary instead to 
prepare beforehand the soul of the listener by means 
of habits with a view to rejoicing and hating nobly, 
just as the land that is to nourish the seed [must be 
prepared beforehand] (ibid. 23-26). We seem to 
have arrived at the paradox that only a proper up- 
bringing can make possible one’s openness to the 
instruction capable of remedying a deficient upbring- 
ing. If some do seek out instruction and alter their 
behavior accordingly—if they pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps, so to speak—what could either 
lead them to do so or enable them to be benefited 
thereby, apart from a particularly good nature? Yet 
“what comes from nature is clearly not present on 
account of us, but rather is present to those truly 
fortunate ones through certain divine causes” (ibid. 
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21-22). According to this view, then, some combina- 
tion of nature and nurture always determines our 
hexis and hence the way in which the good appears 
to us. 

This understanding of the determined character of 
the good would have important consequences for 
belief in providential gods and, therewith, the adher- 
ence to divine law. For the very gods who are 
concerned with human affairs make known that 
concern by punishing those who choose badly or 
basely and by rewarding those who choose well or 
nobly. One’s own good, then, is provided for with 
the greatest possible certainty even as one attempts to 
secure, through self-sacrifice, the good of others. 
Moreover, since the determinants of the appearance 
of the good can always be traced, according to this 
argument, to some cause “outside” the agent (na- 
ture, upbringing, or both) we are not strictly speaking 
responsible for the choices in question. But this 
means that it would be wrong, precisely on moral 
grounds, to punish those who cannot help but pur- 
sue the good as they cannot help but conceive it. To 
suppose that the gods punish those who act under 
the force of compulsion would be to attribute gross 
injustice to them—to deny the fundamental character 
of the gods and hence of the law (see Thucydides, 
Peloponnesian War 5.105.1-3). There is so to speak 
nothing left for the gods to do. The expectation of 
divine intervention would be irrational on terms 
ultimately agreeable to and even demanded by the 
suppliant. In brief, the divine law presupposes the 
rationality of responsibility while at the same time 
corroborating unawares the philosophic position that 
denies it, insofar as the law promises to secure the 
good of the obedient. The law therefore contradicts 
itself, and it could in principle be shown to do so to 
anyone willing to listen. 

To repeat, Aristotle explicitly rejects the main 
premise of this argument, as appears toward the end 
of his discussion of responsibility (Ethics 3.5): 
“Whether indeed the end, of whatever sort it may be, 
appears to each not by nature but is to some extent 
present in himself, or whether the end is natural, 
virtue is voluntary in that the morally serious man 
[spoudaios] does all else voluntarily. . . . If then, as it 
is said, the virtues are voluntary (for we are somehow 
jointly responsible for our characters and we have 
posited this or that end by virtue of our being of a 
certain sort), the vices would be voluntary as well’ 
(1114b16—24 and context). 

One might say provisionally that Aristotle’s own, 
more moderate approach is a mean between the view 
just sketched and the understanding presupposed by 
the law, for while refusing to call into question the 
responsibility of the individual, he takes a step in this 
direction as regards the regime. We have seen that 
according to Aristotle, every regime understands 
itself to be based on the truly relevant claim to 
political rule and therefore to embody and to foster 
true virtue. Every regime, in other words, is con- 
cerned to justify its rule and believes that it can do so. 
The variety of regimes is therefore traceable to the 
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variety of the views of what is truly good (see the 
beginning of Politics 4.3, 1289b27-1290a13 and 
1328a40-b2). All are concerned with (what they take 
to be) the highest things and strive after (what they 
take to be) the good. As Aristotle states at the 
beginning of the Politics, “Every community has been 
constituted for the sake of some good, for everyone 
does everything for the sake of what is held to be 
good” (1252a1-4, emphasis mine; see also the begin- 
ning of the Ethics 1094a1-3). 

This means in the first place that since all regimes 
are concerned with what they believe to be good, it 
cannot be said that they knowingly or voluntarily 
found a vicious regime or that they voluntarily instill 
vice either in themselves or in others. As a result, the 
distinction that Aristotle draws in Politics 3.7-8, ac- 
cording to which the unjust regimes look to the 
advantage of the rulers rather than to the common 
advantage, or ignore justice in order to pursue their 
own good, is too simplistic because it overlooks the 
concern present to all regimes to justify their rule in 
terms of a common good. In chapter 13, Aristotle 
maintains rather that the “deviations” are simply 
mistaken as to what they take to be the just basis of the 
distribution of prerogatives. They are nonetheless 
very much concerned with justice. Aristotle accord- 
ingly concludes there that “all dispute in a certain 
manner justly, but all do not do so justly without 
qualification” (1283a30-31, emphasis mine)—that is, 
democracy and polity, oligarchy and aristocracy, tyr- 
anny and kingship are all to some extent just but 
none is so unqualifiedly (see 1279b11-15). In the 
Ethics, Aristotle gives a more adequate statement of 
the distinctions among regimes that takes into ac- 
count the primacy of the good on the level of the 
regime: “By instilling [good] habits in the citizens, the 
legislators make them good, and this is the wish of every 
legislator. All those who do not do so well, miss the 
mark; it is in regard to this that a good regime differs 
from a poor one” (1103b2-6; emphasis mine). It is 
therefore more reasonable to conceive of defective 
regimes as foolish, blind, or mistaken than as unjust 
or evil. To demand retribution or revenge—to call 
upon the gods to punish them—may be politically 
salutary, but it is strictly speaking irrational (cf. Plato, 
Laws 860d and 873e-874a). 

There is thus a gradual movement in Aristotle’s 
political science away from considerations of justice 
toward those of what is good for human beings. This 
movement, which begins by “listening” to political 
argument and by taking seriously the self-under- 
standing of the regimes, culminates in the denial of 
the possibility of perfect justice on the level of the 
regime. Not so much justice and its demands, then, 
as human nature and its health take pride of place. 
And as the good ascends in importance, so too does 
theoretical virtue, for in the end the greatest task 
comes into sight as the pursuit of those virtues whose 
very possession constitutes the happiness of their 
possessor and that therefore require no external sup- 
port or reward. Such is the description in the Ethics of 
theoretical, as opposed to practical, virtue (see 
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1178a23-1178b5). However rare the full embodiment 
of that higher virtue may be, however fleeting or 
occasional its pleasures for the rest of us (see Aristo- 
tle, Metaphysics 1072b25), the peak of human happi- 
ness (according to Aristotle) consists nonetheless in 
the activity of philosophy. Aristotle’s political science 
would therefore seem to deny the necessity, in order 
to be happy, of the support that providential gods 
supply. There is so to speak nothing left for such 
gods to do. 

By thus thinking through. our profound longings 
for happiness, which most naturally find their first 
expression in the hope for a “best regime” guided by 
a perfect law (i.e., in political terms), we may come to 
see the transpolitical activity that is according to 
Aristotle their true fulfillment. We may become gen- 
uinely open to the possibility that the human mind is 
at home in this world, that looking upon or contem- 
plating it is in principle sufficient for happiness, and 
that there is as a result no need to make further 
demands upon the given world. One could put this 
another way by saying that according to Aristotle, 
human beings are by nature best suited to worship 
the god he sometimes describes—the god, that is, 
who “rules” by being the object of our love and who 
seems in the end to be indistinguishable from the 
activity of contemplation (Eudemian Ethics 1249b13- 
25; Ethics 1178b21-22 and context; Politics 1323b23-26; 
1325b28-30). 


CONCLUSION 


By sketching Aristotle’s critique of divine law and his 
corresponding defense of the possibility of political 
science, I have tried first and foremost simply to 
recover as a genuine problem the difficulty with 
which Aristotle dealt. I cannot hope to have done 
more than offer a tentative and heuristic outline of the 
premodern understanding of political: things that 
affirmed the sufficiency of human reason to guide 
political life against those who, by appealing to 
suprarational edicts or to special knowledge, would 
deny it. The preceding remarks, that is, are intended 
merely to indicate the nature of the doubts that 
Aristotle’s analysis seems to raise concerning divine 
law as such. For those who remain dissatisfied, I 
appeal to the authority of the great medieval student 
of Aristotle, Moses Maimonides (Guide of the Perplexed 
2.22): l 


You may say: Can doubts disprove an opinion or estab- 
lish its contrary as true? Surely this is not so. However, 
we shall treat this philosopher [Aristotle] as his followers 
have enjoined us to treat him. For Alexander [of Aphro- 
disias] has explained that in every case in which no 
demonstration is possible, the two contrary opinions 
with regard to the matter in question should be posited 
as hypotheses, and it should be seen what doubts attach 
to each of them: the one to which fewer doubts attach 
should be believed. Alexander says that things are thus 
with respect to all the opinions regarding the divine that 
Aristotle sets forth and regarding which no demonstra- 
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tion is possible. For everyone who has come after Aris- 
totle says that what Aristotle stated about them arouses 
fewer doubts than whatever else might be said about them. 


As for the applicability of this analysis to the 
comparable challenges that liberalism is now, once 
again, beginning to face, it would be premature to 
attempt.to traverse the very great distance between 
Aristotle and ourselves before grasping adequately 
Aristotle’s own understanding, and in what follows I 
shall remain at the level of the difficulty at hand, 
rather than its resolution. I suggest that reflection on 
the problem at the core of Aristotle’s science of the 
best regime can help us to make full use, on an 
individual or private basis, of the extraordinary free- 
dom we enjoy, in the first place by bringing home to 
us the considerable price at which that freedom was 
purchased; for in order to quell the political tumult 
that had plagued the “petty Republics” of antiquity 
(Federalist 9), the modern liberal state saw fit to secure 
principally those conditions of communal life needed 
to avoid the incontestable summum malum—violent 
death—while relegating to the private sphere the 
necessarily controversial questions concerning the 
summum bonum. Chief among the latter, however, 
were opinions about God, the coming into being of 
the universe, and man’s place in that universe. In the 
end, it was only by “detaching religion from the 
soul” that liberalism could secure the stability and 
liberty it sought, and the best way to “attack a 
religion” proved to be “by favor, by the commodities 
of life, by the hope of fortune; not by what draws 
attention to it, but by what makes one forget it; not by 
what makes one indignant but by what leads to 
indifference.” Even the question of the immortality of 
the soul belonged, in the final analysis, to the class of 
“indifferent things,” men being made “to preserve, 
feed and clothe themselves, and to do all the things of 
society’ (Montesquieu, De l'esprit des lois 25.12; see 
also 24.11, 19-22). 

This public and therefore respectable indifference 
to matters of religion eventually made it possible— 
and perhaps even necessary—for the citizen of the 
liberal republic to believe, with Jefferson, that “it does 
me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty 
gods or no god. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks 
my leg” (1984, 285).° Reflection on Aristotle’s science 
of the best regime is therefore helpful in counter- 
acting this indifference, engendered by liberalism, 
to serious thoughts about God or “whatever. it is 
that keeps this All together” (Politics 1326a32-33), 
thoughts that in every nonliberal time and place are 
held to be of first importance for human beings. Once 
alerted to this deficiency, moreover, there is no 
manifest reason why one cannot subsequently revive 
the debate indicated between the two competing 
accounts of the world, that is, make an attempt to 
secure, on an individual basis, the liberation that the 
core of Aristotle’s political science seems to promise 
and that can be achieved, according to him, only by 
individuals as such. 

It is true that no direct benefit is therefore likely to 
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accrue to modern republicanism with the recovery of 
Aristotelian or classical rationalism (but see Pangle 
1992, 105-59). Indeed, Aristotle would have consid- 
ered irrational any attempt to found a society on 
purely rational principles in the absence of all public 
belief in the gods, his own expectations in this respect 
being extremely modest (Politics 1328b11-13; 
1329a27-34; 1330a11-13; 1331a24-30 and b4-6, 17-18; 
1336b16-17).”° Still, it is not irrelevant to the health of 
liberal democracy if some of its members come to 
understand and make use of Aristotle’s powerful 
arguments in favor of common decency, responsible 
self-government, and political moderation wherever 
these may arise—arguments grounded in neither 
party interest nor “ideology” but philosophy. And 
however different that philosophy surely is from 
modern liberal rationalism, precisely as an attempt to 
perfect human reason it is closer in spirit and a 
greater friend to the liberal rationalism embodied by 
the original principles of the American founding than 
are the many varieties of irrationalism that would 
supplant and to some extent have supplanted those 
principles. 

The self-understanding of science or rationalism, 
ancient or modern, is destined to be revealed as an 
empty posture or groundless act of the will unless it 
takes seriously the question of the possibility of sci- 
ence or rationalism, and this means above all a 
confrontation with the claims of the divine. The 
present study has tried to bring to light and to life 
those claims, albeit in a context very different from 
our own, together with the outlines of one attempt to 
meet them, in order simply to encourage the kind of 
reflection necessary to the reinvigoration here and 
now of reason or that which is, according to Aristotle, 
closest to the divine in man (Ethics 1177b26~-78a8, 
1178b20-28). 


Notes 


1. Numerals indicate book and chapter; and where a more 
precise reference is required, I have used the standard Bekker 
numbers as these appear in Dreizhenter’s edition. Transla- 
tions from the Greek are my own. 

2. This is not to deny that attempts have been made to 
graft liberal principles onto Islam, but the cool reception such 
efforts have received underscores the fact that the separation 
of church and state is essentially foreign to it. See Binder 1988, 
esp. chaps. 4 and 9. 

3. Whereas according to the Islamic philosopher Avi- 
cenna, in his Division of the Rational Sciences, “the treatment of 
prophecy and the Law is contained in their [Plato’s and 
Aristotle's] two books on the laws,” modern scholars have all 
but forgotten this aspect of classical political science (Lerner 
and Mahdi 1972, 97). Two recent essays have broached the 
subject of the religious implications of Aristotle’s political 
philosophy, although each differs substantially from the pro- 
cedure and findings of the present study (Lindsay 1991; 
Ponton 1991). Otherwise helpful general accounts include 
Barker 1959, Bluhm 1962, Huxley 1971, Mulgan 1977, Morrall 
1977, and Newmans (1973) standard commentary on the Greek. 

4. The turn is prepared by the end of book 1 (1260b8~24). 

5. The precise identity of this Thales is not known. At the 
very least, his name recalls (one could almost say “stands for” 
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philosophy. See Politics 1259a6, 18, 31; Newman 1973, 2:379. 
Jaffa (1972, 91) and Nichols (1987, 172-75) assume that the 
philosopher is meant. 

6. Thus Politics 2.12, far from being a spurious or random 
sampling of the deeds of various legislators, reiterates the 
crucial question informing the whole of book 2 (see, e.g., 
Newman 1973, 2:373 and the helpful remarks in Keaney 1981). 

7. This is Aristotle’s frequent formulation. See Politics 
1260b29, 1265a17~18, 1288b23, 1295a29, 1325b36 and 39, 
1327a4, 1331b21. 

8. It is true that Aristotle often appears to disregard or 
dismiss the peculiar status of laws of an emphatically divine 
origin and to consider piety and the divine in terms of their 
political utility (Politics 1252b26-27, 1269a28-31, 1335b12-16; 
Ethics 1133a2-4). Priests, for example, should be separate 
from and subordinate to political rule strictly speaking (Politics 
1299a17-19; 1322b18-22; 1328b11-13; see also 1314b38- 
1315a4). Nevertheless, according to Aristotle, “ ‘to philoso- 
phize’ means both wondering precisely whether or not one 
should philosophize, as well as pursuing philosophical con- 
templation” (Protrepticus, fr. B6; emphasis mine). Philosophy 
requires, in other words, that one reflect on the goodness of 
the philosophic life as compared with its principal contenders, 
such as the life of pious devotion. Moreover, the history of the 
transmission of the Politics itself suggests that Aristotle was 
very much concerned with the question indicated. For no 
translation of the Politics (at any rate, no complete version) 
was available to the Islamic and Jewish philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, and one must at least consider the possibility 
that this was “the result of a deliberate choice, made in the 
beginning of this medieval development” (Strauss 1937, 97; 
see also Pines 1986; Strauss 1990, 5 and 24 n. 2). That is, in 
contrast to Plato and to his own theoretical inquiries strictly 
speaking, Aristotle in his political philosophy may address the 
grounding of the superiority of the philosophic life most 
directly and hence be particularly obnoxious to the competing 
claims appealing to divine revelation understood to be the 
perfect law given by God to a prophet. The testimony of 
Hobbes supports the view that Aristotle’s more ““philosophi- 
cal’ writings were in crucial respects exoteric, above all in 
regard to religious belief. After enumerating the influential 
errors of Aristotelian metaphysics, Hobbes says, “And this 
shall suffice for an example of the errors which are brought 
into the Church from the entities and essences of Aristotle; 
which it may be he knew to be false philosophy, but wrote it 
as a thing consonant to and corroborative of their religion, 
and fearing the fate of Socrates” (1968, 692). I mean to suggest 
that one should look first and foremost to Aristotle’s moral 
and political writings to discover the rational grounding of his 
otherwise cavalier view of the gods. Such a grounding, if it 
exists, would have made difficult or impossible the reception 
of the Politics in the Jewish and Islamic Middle Ages and may 
be sufficient to explain the apparent absence of the book. As 
for the enthusiastic reception of the Politics in the Christian 
Middle Ages, the critique of the divine city and the divine law 
present in the Politics have little direct bearing on Christianity, 
which is strictly speaking without a law or a political teaching. 
Moreover, insofar as Christianity came to wish to be political, 
it found itself very much in need of and hence receptive to the 
science of politics provided by Aristotle’s treatise (see Fortin 
1987, 248-51). 

9. See Leyden 1967 and Schroeder 1981 for helpful discus- 
sions of Aristotle’s view of law. 

10. The classical accounts concerning Minos are somewhat 
ambiguous. The reports of his education at the hands of Zeus 
and his justice in general must be balanced against his 
demand for human sacrifices, for example, as a result of 
which he was hated by Athens. See Plato, Laws 624b4-25a1, 
706a4—cl; idem, Minos 318d4-10. 

11. Aristotle may refer to the attack of Phalaecus and his 
mercenaries in 345 B.c., the subjugation of the island at the 
hands of the Spartan Agesilaus (brother of Agis HI) in 333 
B.C., or both. See Newman 1973, 2:360. 

12. Interpretations of kingship in the Politics fall into 
roughly two groups. According to the first, Aristotle had a 
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genuine interest in and (qualified) preference for absolute 
monarchy, either on political grounds (Kelsen 1937) or philo- 
sophical grounds (Newell 1987; Vander Waerdt 1985). Ac- 
cording to the latter, Aristotle denied the possible goodness of 
kingship and consistently preferred a more “republican” form 
of government. A recent and extreme example of this line of 
interpretation is that of Nichols (1992), who writes as if the 
absolute king were, according to Aristotle, a would-be tyrant. 
See the helpful remarks of Vander Waerdt (1985, 251, n. 4) 
and Mulgan (1974a and b). My own interpretation is perhaps 
closest to Vander Waerdt and Newell. 

13. I therefore agree with Vander Waerdt that the virtue 
characteristic of this somewhat mysterious absolute king is 
“more exalted than any moral excellence ordinarily attainable 
by human beings” (1985, 267), but I am not persuaded that 
the virtue in question is “a kind of heroic or even divine virtue 
which differs in eidos from both moral and philosophical 
virtue” (p. 264). Vander Waerdt himself expresses some 
puzzlement as to why this lofty virtue is not equivalent to 
philosophic or theoretical virtue (1985, 268, n. 25). It is true 
that Aristotle’s discovery or invention of practical wisdom 
(phronésis) as a sphere of knowledge essentially distinct from 
theoretical science would seem to make impossible the iden- 
tification argued for in the text. Even the sober Aristotle, 
however, is compelled to address questions of metaphysics or 
theology when speaking of the best regime—the highest 
theme of practical or political philosophy (see, e.g., Politics 
1323b21-27, 1325b28-32). The distinction between theory and 
practice, in other words, breaks down when one attempts to 
answer adequately the question of the best way of life for a 
human being. The invention of phrdnesis does have the 
politically salutary effect of bestowing a science upon morally 
virtuous actions and thus supports the view that such actions 
are simply rational. 

14. Aristotle begins by mapping out the four principal 
kinds of kingship to which he curiously appends, after a 
summary and conclusion (Politics 1285b20-29), a fifth sort, 
namely the rule of one person who is authoritative over “all” 
in the manner of economic (household) rule and who “does 
everything in accordance with his own wish” {1287a1, 9-10). 
This fifth sort, the only one of which no example in any time 
or place is given, is at the opposite extreme from the strictly 
limited Spartan kingship, and Aristotle very quickly narrows 
his focus—first to these two, then to the fifth sort alone. He 
thus makes it clear that what follows will be concerned witha 
certain extreme case. 

15. Consider also Jefferson’s remarks concerning the ab- 
sence of established religion in Pennsylvania and New York: 
“Religion is well supported; of various kinds, indeed, but all 
good enough; all sufficient to preserve peace and order... . 
They have made the happy discovery, that the way to silence 
religious disputes, is to take no notice of them” (1984, 287). 

16. Aristotle brings “enlightenment” to the political com- 
munity only insofar as he attempts (1) to subordinate (but by 
no means eliminate) the care of the divine vis-a-vis political 
office strictly speaking (Politics 1299a17-19, 1322b18-22, 
1328b11-13); (2) to make plausible the contention that the city 
is a natural rather than a divine entity, the burden of book 1; 
and (3) to elevate the avowed aim of political life from action 
(especially war) to rest or leisure properly understood. The 
strictly limited nature of Aristotle’s political enlightenment 
and his corresponding (and qualified) endorsement of the 
divine as a necessary object of political concern, stem from his 
doubts about the possibility of a universal or even widespread 
freedom from the need to make demands upon the world and 
hence from the need to believe in the extraordinary means 
required to satisfy those demands. 
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OASES IN THE DESERT: HANNAH ARENDT ON DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 
JEFFREY C. ISAAC Indiana University, Bloomington | 


annah Arendt never wrote systematically on the subject of democracy. In her book of greatest 
relevance to the subject, On Revolution, she criticized liberal democracy, and defended a 
conception of virtuous political “elites,” leading most commentators to view her as an 
opponent of democracy. I argue that Arendt defended a distinctive conception of grass-roots 
democracy, and that her conception of elites is distinctively democratic rather than anti-democratic. I 
bolster this argument by examining her historical context, and conclude by assessing the relevance of 


Arendt’s conception of democracy. 


hen considering the subject of democracy, 
Wie name of Hannah Arendt does not 

quickly spring to mind. Arendt’s work is 
sometimes considered classical, sometimes Nietz- 
schean—but almost always elitist and thus anti- 
democratic. She argued strenuously in favor of a 
vigorous, participatory politics. Yet, as Sheldon Wo- 
lin has pointed out, she never, in her many books, 
systematically addressed the topic of democracy (Wo- 
lin 1983, 3). She surely was no “democratic theorist” 
as this term has usually been understood.’ In her 
most important work of relevance to the subject—-On 
Revolution, in which she endorses spontaneous forms 
of political insurgency—Arendt disparages represen- 
tative government in favor of a politics conducted by 
an “aristocratic elite,” drawing from, among others, 
John Adams, hardly renowned as a partisan of de- 
mocracy (1977a, 275-76). These heresies of omission 
and commission have led many theorists to concur 
with Margaret Canovan, who has argued that there is 
a “deep and serious contradiction” between Arendt’s 
elitist and democratic sides, a contradiction that se- 
verely limits the relevance of her thought to demo- 
cratic concerns (1978, 5-6).” 

I believe that this interpretation is mistaken, both 
about Arendt and about the subject of democracy. 
It would be foolhardy to insist upon a perfect fit 
between Arendt and democratic ideas, but for two 
reasons. The first, which scholars have often noted, 
regards the ambivalences in Arendt’s work. While 
not a nostalgic thinker, she was clearly drawn to 
certain features of ancient politics and was revolted 
by many features of modernity, most notably its 
vast, impersonal character. Arendt disavowed all 
labels, including the label “democrat”; and her writ- 
ings elude easy political classification.” The second 
reason for the imperfect fit between Arendt and 
democracy has less frequently been noted. It is that 
there is no neat, consistent, and self-sufficient pack- 
age called “democratic ideas” in connection with 
which Arendt’s writings can be judged. 

Democracy is a complex set of ideals and possibil- 
ities. The clear-cut association of democracy with 
liberal constitutional regimes is a fairly recent—and 
problematic—development (Hampsher-Monk 1983; 
Hanson 1985, 1989). Arendt was often elusive to be 
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sure, a source of continuing frustration for political 
theorists. But on the subject of democracy, she was 
less elusive than scholars have believed. Although 
she refused the label “democrat” because she cor- 
rectly saw that in the modern world, this term admit- 
ted of different, sometimes hostile, interpretations, 
this did not make her an antidemocrat. On the 
contrary, while Arendt was quite clearly against mass 
democracy, she was not against democracy per se. 
Indeed, On Revolution advances a vision of grassroots 
politics that is supremely democratic in its emphasis 
on the participation of ordinary people in their own 
governance. Even here, things are more nuanced, for 
to say that she was against mass democracy is not to 
say that she anywhere proposed its wholesale trans- 
formation. Rather, she supported a kind of insurgent 
politics, rooted in civil society, that would invigorate 
rather than replace mass democratic politics. 

My argument will turn the conventional argument 
abcut Arendt and democracy on its head. Far from 
there being a tension or contradiction between 
Arendt’s elitist and democratic sides, Arendt’s 
unique contribution to thinking about democracy 
resides precisely in her argument in favor of elites. 
While most political theorists have sought to adapt 
democratic ideas to the requirements of mass politics, 
Arendt insisted on the deep tension between mass 
behavior and meaningful citizenship. For her, this 
meant that citizenship must be bounded, insulated 
from the masses, and made the province of elites in 
order for it meaningfully to embody democratic ide- 
als. First, I shall make the case for Arendt as a kind of 
democrat through exegesis of her writing. I shall 
bolster this case by reconstructing the historical con- 
text within which Arendt thinks about elites, a con- 
text ignored in most of the critical literature. Finally, 
having established the view that Arendt offers a 
democratic conception of politics, I shall assess the 
plausibility of this conception, paying particular at- 
tention to the arguments about a “parallel polis” that 
were developed by Czech democrats associated with 
Charter 77. 

My argument is self-consciously reconstructive. 
While there are no doubt other themes in Arendt’s 
work, her conception of grassroots democracy is a 
theme that bears reexamination, especially in light of 
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the current wave of “democratic revolution” that has 
overtaken us. I view her thoughts on democracy as a 
kind of “lost treasure” that needs to be retrieved. But 
retrieving this treasure does not commit me to a 
wholesale defense of her political theory. I do not 
believe that Arendt presents a sufficient account of 
everything democrats need to consider. But I think 
she does present a necessary account of a kind of 
democratic politics that is too often ignored. 


ON REVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY 


On Revolution is a book intent on retrieving the “lost 
treasure” of modern revolution. According to 
Arendt, this treasure has been buried beneath the 
sands of liberalism and Marxism. Neither of these 
ideologies understands the distinction between liber- 
ation (the removal of impediments to action) and 
freedom (the exercise of capacities for participation 
in collective self-government). It is above all such 
participation—and the empowerment that it imparts 
to political agents—that Arendt wishes to rescue 
from a world overcome by a preoccupation with mass 
consumption and the ritualized spectacles of mass 
politics. 

Arendt’s lost treasure is less a tradition than an 
antitradition, a loose assortment of political visions, 
experiments, and institutions that includes the writ- 
ings of Jefferson, Proudhon, and Bakunin, the inno- 
vations of the American and French Revolutions and 
the workers’s councils that briefly flourished in Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Hungary in the twentieth centu- 
ry.* What unites these phenomena is a revolt against 
the principle of concentrated state power and against 
the party institutions that seek to organize such 

ower. They resist oppression and prize the spirit of 
political freedom. As such, they might seem su- 
premely democratic. Yet Arendt’s description of rev- 
olutionary politics strikes a paradoxical chord. 

First, it is described as a “regeneration of democ- 
racy.” Whereas representative institutions produce a 
professional political class, the councils institutional- 
ized “the average citizen’s capacity to act and to form 
his own opinion.” Tragically, these political forms 
did not—perhaps could not—last. This is tragic be- 
cause, as Arendt insists, “whenever knowing and 
doing part company freedom is lost.” The councils 
incarnated a vigorous, participatory, and egalitarian 
politics. They represented “a new form of govern- 
ment that would permit every member of the modern 
egalitarian society to become a ‘participator’ in public 
affairs” (1977a, 262-64). 

Second, Arendt maintains that such councils did 
not and could not accord with the democratic spirit of 
the egalitarian age. They are contrary to the typical 
institutions of modern democracy (political parties, 
competitive elections, representative government), 
because of the oligarchical character of such institu- 
tions. They also reject the essential principal of mod- 
ern democratic politics—the principle of mass politics 
itself, with its watery, fictive equality and its ten- 
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dency to homogenize public affairs, reducing citizen- 
ship to infrequent forms of vicarious participation 
and public discourse to a kind of public relations 
game.” In one of the most famous—and notorious— 
passages in the book, Arendt describes revolutionary 
forms as “islands in a sea or oases in a desert.” 
Freedom, she avers, is possible only among equals, 
but equality itself is not a universally valid principle 
and requires limits in order to operate. For this 
reason, Arendt supports the idea that politics be the 
province of elites; for “the political way of life has 
never been and will never be the way of life of the 
many” (1977a, 275). If the spirit of freedom is to be 
preserved, such elites must strive “to protect the 
island of freedom they have come to inhabit against 
the surrounding sea” of necessity and banality. 

Arendt’s conclusion has chilled the hearts of many 
a democrat: “To be sure, such an ‘aristocratic’ form of 
government would spell the end of general suffrage 
as we understand it today; for only those who as 
voluntary members of an ‘elementary republic’ have 
demonstrated that they care for more than their 
private happiness and are concerned about the state 
of the world would have the right to be heard in the 
conduct of the business of the republic” (pp. 277-79). 
Arendt understands that her proposal is highly un- 
conventional, but she allows that “it is not the revo- 
lutionary spirit but the democratic mentality of an 
egalitarian society that tends to deny the obvious 
inability and conspicuous lack of interest of large 
parts of the population in political matters as such” 
(p. 277). Only someone misled by the prejudices of 
a democratic mentality, she tells us, could fail to see 
the merit of her argument. This sounds pretty anti- 
democratic, indeed. Yet Arendt has earlier described 
her elementary republics as the regeneration of democ- 
racy. How can we explain this apparent contradic- 
tion? 3 

The answer, I would submit, is that Arendt recog- 
nizes two different, competing conceptions of democ- 
racy. Both derive from. the same three distinctively 
modern, egalitarian principles: that matters of public 
concern ought to be contestable, rather than insu- 
lated from public debate; that forms of contestation 
be opened up to all who wish to be heard, rather than 
to a privileged few; and that “the average citizen’s 
capacity to act and form his own opinion” should be 
recognized. She rejects the logic of mass democracy 
because, in spite of its inclusiveness, mass democracy 
is a form of oligarchical politics, in which political 
parties, through their monopoly upon nominations 
and upon public debate, serve “as very efficient 
instruments through which the power of the people 
is curtailed and controlled” (1977a, 269). In such a 
system, public debate is characterized by an “obvious 
phoniness.” In spite of the rhetoric of popular will, 
“the voter can only consent or refuse to ratify a choice 
which ...is made without him,” a choice that is 
embellished by techniques of propaganda and polit- 
ical advertising “through which the relationship be- 
tween representative and elector is transformed into 
that of a seller and a buyer” (p. 276). Arendt criti- 
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cizes, then, precisely what defenders of democracy 
like Joseph Schumpeter and Robert Dahl have pre- 
sented as the cardinal features of modern democracy. 

But she criticizes this system in the name of the 
regeneration of a grassroots democracy. She loudl 
celebrates the average citizen’s ability to think, delib- 
erate, and act. All of this clearly seems democratic. 
Yet Arendt paradoxically links such action with a 
system of elites, a system premised upon the insula- 
tion of politics from the masses. How can it then be 
democratic? 

Consider first that the model here is not the so- 
called democratic elitist model. Arendt’s elites are not 
selected by the electorate in order to rule over them. 
Arendt’s elites select themselves, represent none but 
themselves, and rule over none but themselves. 
Arendt quite clearly rejects the common association 
of the term elite with “an oligarchical form of govern- 
ment, the domination of the many by the rule of the 
few” (1977a, 276). Her elites are distinguished by 
their insulation from the many, not by their rule over 
them. While Arendt acknowledges that some of her 
examples of revolutionary elites, like the Russian 
soviets, did “determine the political destinies of the 
many,” she maintains that this was secondary to 
their principal concern, which was their own freedom 
to act according to their opinions. Furthermore, such 
elites are self-selected and self-constituted. Arendt is 
insistent on this point. Her elites are not authorized 
or privileged by any official political bodies like states; 
and they do not, in principle, exclude anyone. They 
are open, she insists, to “those few, from all walks of 
life, who have a taste for public freedom and cannot 
be ‘happy’ without it” (1977a, 279). To be more 
precise, there is a principle of exclusion, but it is a 
flexible one, not discriminating against particular 
kinds of people, certainly not barring ordinary peo- 
ple. The principle is the principle of interest. Put 
simply, all you need to do to belong is to care about 
matters of common concern and to act on this con- 
cern in concert with others of similar opinion. There 
is a certain virtue or nobility involved in such partic- 
ipation, but it is not necessary to accept Canovan’s 
disparaging claim that for Arendt, “political freedom, 
which is the all-important glory of human existence, 
is possible only among an aristocratic leisure class 
undisturbed by compassion for their serfs” (1978, 15). 
Arendt certainly does not make this argument. Her 
“aristocracy” is an aristocracy of civic-mindedness, 
not a hereditary elite based on access to wealth. 
Indeed, she insists that participation be open to 
those, from all walks of life, who have a taste for 
freedom. Her most vivid examples of such an elite are 
modern workers’ councils, hardly the organizations of a 
leisure class (see Arendt 1977a, 255~75).° The virtues 
exhibited by the participants in these councils (the 
extraordinary courage of their convictions, a willing- 
ness to put one’s reputation on the line, rhetorical 
and pedagogic skills) certainly distinguish such citi- 
zens from those many others for whom participation 
exerted no appeal. But they are hardly the province of 
a privileged group. 
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Finally, Arendt does not speak of a single elite. Her 
language is decidedly pluralistic. She writes about 
voluntary participation in “an elementary republic,” 
not the elementary republic. She clearly envisions that 
there will be many kinds of elementary republics and 
many levels of authority. This is perfectly consistent 
with her emphasis on plurality in The Human Condi- 
tion (Arendt 1958). Difference, for Arendt, is an 
intrinsic feature of human existence. There is no 
reason to assume that she imagines that political 
virtue can be located in a single place.’ 

Thus Arendtian elites are not conventionally un- 
derstood elites at all. If in one sense they are extraor- 
dinary, in another they are quite ordinary. They are 
not privileged, and they are open to all who wish to 
participate. It is their multiplicity and openness, their 
self-constitution and self-government, that distin- 
guishes them, and it is no doubt for these reasons 
that Arendt considers them a regeneration of democ- 
racy, a new form of government that would permit 
every member of the modern egalitarian society to 
become a participator in public affairs. 

But what about the masses? Even if it can plausibly 
be argued that Arendt’s conception of vigorous par- 
ticipation has democratic features for the limited and 
exclusive (even if self-selected) demos, what about 
the rest, the excluded, those too caught up in the 
everdayness of social life to take an interest in poli- 
tics? Arendt’s comment about the end of suffrage as 
we understand it today (she is talking here about 
universal suffrage) is quite vague, but it gives little 
succor to those democrats concerned about the con- 
dition of the masses, their rights, and the responsive- 
ness of politics to their needs and demands. It also 
offers few clues about how her vision makes real the 
egalitarian promise of making participation available 
to every member of society. There are a number of 
answers here. While they are not explicitly developed 
by Arendt in the name of a democratic theory, it is 
possible to reconstruct them from her text. They can 
leave no doubt about her commitment to a plausible 
interpretation of democratic politics. 

First, for Arendt, the concept of “the masses” is a 
sociological category. It refers to the members of a 
mass society, to the kind of character that is produced 
by a society based upon mass consumption. The 
member of the mass tends to be anonymous and is 
treated as anonymous by dominant corporate and 
state institutions. He or she tends to be what Robert 
Dahl (1961) called a “homo civicus,” rather than a 
“homo politicus”—a privatized individual who par- 
ticipates only minimally in any kind of public dis- 
course and whose infrequent acts of voting participa- 
tion are based upon a narrow construction of private 
interest that is largely taken for granted. Sheldon 
Wolin (1983) links Arendt’s aversion to the masses 
with Nietzsche. He might also have linked her with 
Heidegger, her teacher, for whom “Das Man” of 
modern society was a banal, mediocre, and pathetic 
creature overcome by forces beyond his control (see 
White 1991; Wolin 1990). There can be no doubt that 
she was influenced by the totalistic critique of moder- 
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nity offered by these thinkers (see Habermas 1987; 
Megill 1985). But the critique of mass society need not 
have the kind of antidemocratic implications that 
Wolin attributes to it. Consider the words of John 
Dewey, who warned that democratic principles had 
been eclipsed by the scale of modern society and by 
the diversions from citizenship that modern society 
offers: “The confusion which has resulted from the 
size and ramifications of social activities has rendered 
men skeptical of the efficiency of political action” 
(1927, 134-35). Or consider C. Wright Mills, a con- 
temporary of Arendt, who wrote about the “cheerful 
robots” of mass society—ordinary individuals caught 
up in disempowering, bureaucratic forces largely 
beyond their control. Such individuals become 
“adapted men.” They gear their aspirations and their 
energies to the situation they are in; they become the 
consumers of products and images that the institu- 
tions of their society require them to be (Mills 1959, 
170-73). These writers were not antidemocrats; they 
were democratic social critics, who sought to high- 
light the failure of modern societies to live up to 
democratic ideals. Arendt partakes of a similarly anti- 
authoritarian sensibility.* For her, what distinguishes 
the masses is their tendency toward conformity, a 
tendency engendered by the institutions of mass 
media, mass politics, and corporate mass production 
and consumption. Arendt believes that in the face of 
these institutions, it is futile to imagine that signifi- 
cant forms of popular empowerment and political 
participation are possible. Furthermore, to the extent 
that they are possible, they will be channeled not 
through these institutions but in response to them, 
against the conditions of impersonality and sameness 
that they promote. In this sense, Arendt’s elites are 
counterposed to the masses. But the counterposition 
is not between a privileged few and an incapable 
many. It is not between two classes or types of people 
so much as between two competing attitudes. Those 
who revolt against the conformity of modern society 
constitutes themselves, through their action, as citi- 
zens of an elementary republic. In so doing, they 
exhibit a kind of virtue typically in short supply. But 
this is not a derogation of average people. It is an 
invitation, perhaps even an incitement, for them to 
surpass their ordinariness simply through their vol- 
untary association and concerted action. 

But again, what about the masses? What about 
those who, for whatever reasons, of which choice 
may simply be one, do not become politicized, do not 
associate, with others, into elementary republics? 
Once we see that “the masses” is not a psychological 
category intended to denigrate the capacities of ordi- 
nary men and women and that for Arendt, there is 
not one elite but many elites, it becomes clear that 
who is a member of an elite and who is a member of 
the mass is not a question that can be answered once 
and for all. At different times and for different rea- 
sons, some people will become politicized in the face 
of the disengagement of most others. But there is no 
reason to imagine that who these people are remains 
the same. The citizen is not, then, a higher type of 
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person but an otherwise ordinary person who 
chooses, under specific circumstances, to throw cau- 
tion to the wind, to disrupt the routines of mass 
society by acting against the grain of social routine. 
This helps to explain how it is possible for Arendt to 

consider modern labor movements—made up of or- 
dinary proletarians distinguished only by their pas- 
sionate commitment to justice—as exemplars of her 
political spirit, their activities constituting “one of the 
most glorious and probably the most promising chap- 
ter of recent history” (1958, 159). 

Furthermore, those who at any time constitute the 
mass are not thereby subjected by Arendt to any 
particular exclusion or degradation beyond those 
exclusions and degradations that characterize mod- 
ern society itself. They remain just as they were 
before—large groups of anonymous individuals, in- 
corporated into the same remote forms of mass 
politics, subjected to the same social and economic 
forces, assuming their assigned places in the social 
division of labor in exchange for the material benefits 
that accrue to those places. Arendt is not condemning 
this way of life, though it is one that she clearly finds 
wanting. But she rejects the idea that it can meaning- 
fully be considered a life of political freedom. And 
she also rejects the idea that it is possible to transcend 
such a society in the name of a “true democracy” 
based upon meaningful forms of mass political par- 
ticipation. For her, the ideas of mass and participa- 
tion can have only the most metaphorical connection. 
She thus insists that only through more limited forms 
of participation is. effective participation and empow- 
erment possible.? The argument about insulating 
politics from the masses, then, is not antidemocratic, 
though it is unconventional. The point is not to 
exclude a class of people but to establish boundaries 
that keep out the impersonality and routine charac- 
teristic of mass society.'? Such boundaries insulate 
the oases of civic engagement from the desert of mass 
politics. But they are no substitute for mass politics. 

It is tempting to believe that Arendt’s rejection of 
“general suffrage as we understand it today” requires 
a wholesale abandonment of representative democ- 
racy. But this is also mistaken. It is true that some of 
her examples of elementary republics, like the Rus- 
sian revolutionary soviets, did claim to be alternatives 
to parliamentary institutions. But Arendt presents 
these as bearers of a certain political spirit rather than 
as literal examples to be emulated.’ Nowhere does 
she advocate the revolutionary transformation of 
postwar liberal democracy. Indeed, the weight of her 
corpus leans heavily against such transformations. It 
is only with great circumspection, she held, that we 
can undertake to construct political institutions, and 
even then we cannot proceed ex nihilo. The problem 
with modern ideologues is precisely their unbridled 
confidence in themselves and in their projects of 
wholesale transformation: “Firmly anchored in the 
tradition of the nation-state, they conceived of revo- 
lution as a means to seize state power, and they 
identified power with the monopoly of the means of 
violence” (1977a, 256). Arendt’s model of elites is not 
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an alternative model of state power. Rather than 
envisioning a total structure of power that might 
replace the institutions of representative govern- 
ment, Arendt envisions the pluralization of political 
space. Instead of a single project of mass empower- 
ment, as envisioned in different ways by Marxism 
and populism, she endorses the multiplication of 
forms of popular participation. One way of accom- 
plishing this is through a decentralization of political 
authority; alternative institutions, like the Jefferson- 
ian wards, the council system, and confederal models 
of authority, play an important role in Arendt’s 
thought (Sitton 1987). But Arendt never puts forth 
these models as wholesale alternatives. It is likely 
that she considered the normal institutions of liberal 
democratic politics too entrenched to be undermined 
and replaced. And it seems certain that she recoiled 
from the prospect of such a total transformation in 
any case. 

An overlooked passage in On Revolution—part of 
the same paragraph as the notorious comment about 
suffrage—serves to clarify. Commenting on elemen- 
tary republics, Arendt notes, “it would be tempting 
to spin out further the potentialities of the councils, 
but it certainly is wiser to say with Jefferson, “Begin 
them only for a single purpose; they will soon show 
for what others they are the best instruments’—the 
best instruments, for example, for breaking up the 
modern mass society, with its dangerous tendency 
toward the formation of pseudo-political mass move- 
ments, or rather, the best, most natural way for 
interspersing it at the grass roots with an ‘elite’ that is 
chosen by no one but constitutes itself” (1977a, 279). 
Arendt refuses to say too much about the councils. 
Instead of identifying them with a grandiose program 
of transformation, she identifies them with nothing 
more than the impulse toward empowerment itself. 
Yet while she refuses to turn the councils into a 
counterideology, she does indicate their political sig- 
nificance. They are instruments not for replacing but 
for breaking up mass society, countering its homoge- 
nizing tendencies, interspersing modern society at 
the grass roots with forms of voluntary association. I 
think it is clear in these comments that Arendt sees 
her elites not as alternatives to the formal institutions 
of representative government but as complements to 
them, reproaches to their tendency to treat people as 
subjects rather than citizens, as consumers rather 
than makers of their own destinies. As such, her 
revolutionary elites represent an invigoration of de- 
mocracy, which takes the democratic idea of citizen- 
ship seriously but sees it being most appropriately 
applied in the domain of civil society rather than 
directly in the sphere of the state itself. 

Margaret Canovan is thus mistaken when she 
claims that Arendt failed to notice the difference 
between normal and extraordinary politics and 
wrongly desired “the replacement of parliamentary 
government by this council system” (1978, 18). In 
advocating the end of universal suffrage as we mean 
it today, Arendt was not urging a restricted franchise 
or advocating the abolition of parliamentary institu- 
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tions. She was arguing that we ought to cease treat- 
ing these institutions as the essence of politics and 
the apotheosis of democracy and that we should 
deprive them of their sovereign status. She was 
advocating an opening up of political space, rejecting 
the presumptions that only a prcfessional class can 
act politically and that citizenship is an identity more 
or less defined by the occasional act of designating 
those who claim to act on your behalf. In Arendt’s 
democracy, it is reasonable to infer, there would still 
be elections and representative institutions. But there 
would also be alternative forms of activity, debate, 
and participation and alternative forms of member- 
ship and citizenship more vital and empowering than 
the metaphorical equality of membership in the na- 
tion-state. The extra-ordinary—that which stands 
outside the norm—would constitute a form of em- 
powerment in its own right. But it would also stand 
as a reproach to the political system as a whole, 
challenging the boundaries of acceptable discourse, 
keeping political parties honest and accountable, and 
nurturing a healthy suspicion of constituted authority 
and a healthy respect for democratic values. 


PARTIES, ELITES, AND 
DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 


Canovan considers it “baffling” that Arendt “should 
have thought such a utopian system obviously pref- 
erable to the system of representative democracy 
existing, for instance, in America” (1978, 19). Kateb 
makes a similar point, arguing that Arendt failed to 
appreciate the virtues of representative government, 
which preserves accountability of officials and (by 
institutionalizing partisan competition) generates 
public debate (1983a, 56-58). While Arendt did not 
offer a system in place of represer:tative democracy, 
she was a severe critic of it. This is perfectly under- 
standable when we place her criticisms in their ap- 
propriate historical context. Arendt was a German 
Jew who was forced to flee Hitler. She was the 
product of the failure of Weimar democracy. The 
experience of her generation was an experience of 
failed parliamentarism. Disillusioned socialists like 
Robert Michels (1962), critical theorists like Otto 
Kirchheimer (1966) and Franz Neumann (1957), and 
neofascists like Carl Schmitt (1988) concurred that the 
institutions of mass democracy had failed effectively 
to mediate between the state and the citizenry, that 
they had become corrupt vehicles of entrenched 
corporate interests, and that the public debate that 
had been generated by parliamentary institutions 
during the early modern period had given way to the 
engineering of mass opinion by increasingly remote 
political elites.** This view was particularly influential 
among those who had experienced the breakdown of 
parliamentary democracy, but it was not limited to 
them. And it was not only in Europe that it was 
articulated. It had an influential American supporter 
in John Dewey (1927), whose The Public and Its Prob- 
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lems, written even before the downfall. of Weimar, 
developed similar themes. Democracy, Dewey ar- 
gued, was possible only with a flourishing of inde- 
pendent publics, groups of citizens bound together 
by an articulate, common concern. But in the twen- 
tieth century such democratic publics had been 
eclipsed by the growth of a mass society. In such a 
system public debate had become corrupted and 
partisan competition ritualized; meaningful forms of 
civic politics had been rendered increasingly difficult 
to initiate, much less sustain (Westbrook 1991). 

This critical perspective was current among Amer- 
ican public intellectuals in the postwar period. For 
this group, fears of a closure of parliamentary democ- 
racy were exacerbated by the emergence of a national 
security bureaucracy and the spirit of McCarthyism. 
Perhaps the most notable critic of the American 
system during this period was C. Wright Mills (1956), 
whose The Power Elite built upon Deweyan themes in 
criticizing the growth of large-scale, bureaucratic cor- 
porate and state institutions. Arendt’s political theory 
was developed in this intellectual milieu. As someone 
who had experienced the absence of constitutional 
government in Germany, Arendt was well aware of 
its virtues. Her criticism was not mindless. Consider 
this text, written in 1953 in response to the McCar- 
thyite witch-hunts: 


America, this republic, the democracy in which we are, is 
a living thing which cannot be contemplated or catego- 
rized, like the image of a thing I can make. . . . It is not 
and will never be perfect because the standard of perfec- 
tion does not apply here. Dissent belongs to this living 
matter as much as consent does. The limitations on 
dissent are the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and no 
one else. If you try to “make America more American” or 
a model of democracy according to any preconceived 
idea, you can only destroy it. Your methods, finally, are 
the justified methods of the police, and only of the police 
(1953, 599). 


Note the conjunction of themes: a staunch commit- 
ment to civil liberties, praise for the Constitution as a 
framework of such liberties, and a vision of democ- 
racy as an inherently open-ended process, not to be 
identified with any formal political arrangements or 
any end-state. Arendt’s critique of McCarthyism 
points beyond normal constitutional politics in its 
emphasis on experimentation and dissent, but it also 
recognizes the value of such a normal politics.’ 
Arendt never dismissed the importance of the consti- 
tutional “fences” established by liberal democratic 
regimes.’* Yet events had instructed her that it was 
not in the parliamentary arena that democracy could 
most effectively be defended or deepened. The expe- 
rience of parliamentarism in Europe and the closure 
of American domestic politics during the Cold War 
led her to conclude that it was through vigorous 
resistance and dissent, including forms of civil dis- 
obedience, that liberal democratic values could be 
preserved at the same time that more participatory 
forms of democracy could be experienced. Arendt’s 
idea of “oases in the desert’ was thus very much 
informed by the crises of representative government 
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in our time and by the need to go beyond normal 
forms of mass politics even to defend constitutional 
liberties, much less to develop more effective forms of 
empowerment (see Arendt 1972). 

A number of critics Jay 1978; McKenna 1984) have 
likened Arendt’s conception of extraparliamentary 
civic action to neofascist views prevalent in late 
Weimar Germany. Arendt, it is argued, like the 
so-called “political existentialists’” (among whom Carl 
Schmitt was the most notable), rejected the liberal 
parliamentary state and sought more direct, unmedi- 
ated forms of popular action. In the name of authen- 
ticity, she thus repudiated modern democracy. These 
critics are right to note the presence of existential 
themes in Arendt’s work and also to establish the 
antiparliamentary context in which she wrote. But 
they are gravely mistaken to conclude that she can 
thus be linked with the antidemocratic sentiments of 
such thinkers. 

It is worth underscoring again that for Arendt, 
what distinguishes such elites is not simply that they 
affirm a sense of personal identity and worth but that 
they embody democratic ideals. They make real the 
possibility of participation of every member of society 
(though not at the same time) in public affairs. Such 
elites are clearly democratic in their own constitution. 
They are also democratic in a broader sense, as forms 
of popular empowerment that seek to contest existing 
forms of authority. The withdrawing of consent—the 
refusal any longer to submit to authoritative forms of 
power—is for Arendt a principal feature of a “revo- 
lutionary” politics (1972, 82-102). Such a politics 
claims power for the powerless, but it does not seek 
to rule over anyone. Any politics that seeks to vilify, 
exclude, or rule over others or to limit the scope of 
public debate would seem plainly inconsistent with 
the spirit of Arendt’s argument. While Arendtian 
citizenship seeks authenticity, it also recognizes the 
partiality of all political movements and the plurality 
of the world.” This chastened sense of empower- 
ment is the direct antithesis of the romantic appeal to 
national homogeneity and Volk that characterized 
fascist ideology. 

Fascism, after all, was antiparliamentary and fun- 
damentally antidemocratic. It was, above all else, a 
form of mass mobilization intent on eliminating cul- 
tural and political diversity. Schmitt, for example, 
invoking Rousseau, writes chillingly about a homo- 
geneous “people's will” that is mobilized by, and 
organically linked to, a Caesaristic dictator. In con- 
trast to parliamentary democracy, he insists, such an 
“authentic democracy” involves the immediate rule 
of the people, conceived as an organic unity, a people 
seeking “elimination or eradication of heterogeneity” 
(1988, 15-17, 9). Arendt’s notion of citizenship is 
radically at odds with any such conception. Indeed, 
given her own experience as an “eliminated” Jew, 
whose closest friends had been eradicated, it could 
not have been otherwise. In On Revolution, she ex- 
plicitly rejects the conception of popular sovereignty 
traceable to Rousseau, which connotes “a mass that 
moves as one body and acts as though possessed by 
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one will.” In its stead, she recommends the view of 
the early Americans: “The word people retained for 
them the meaning of manyness, of the endless vari- 
ety of a multitude whose majesty resided in its very 
plurality.” Instead of seeking unanimity, “they knew 
that the public realm of the republic was constituted 
by an exchange of opinion between equals, ... a 
multitude of voices and interests” (1977a, 92-93, 
emphasis mine). Arendt’s critique of parliamenta- 
rism, then, is eminently democratic. The authentic 
citizens are those who acknowledge the limitations of 
even their most justifiable claims—acknowledge, in 
other words, the rights of others to press their claims 
as well.’ 

Her endorsement of small dedicated groups— 
elites—is no less democratic. While the idea of dem- 
ocratic elites may seem oxymoronic, it is important to 
see that Arendt was not alone in thinking in these 
terms. Indeed, she was connected with a group of 
intellectuals, distinguished by their participation in 
the resistance to totalitarianism, whose democratic 
credentials can hardly be questioned (Summer 1992; 
Wilkinson 1981). These figures were radicals whose 
revolt against Leninism and, indeed, all forms of 
vanguardism led them to reconsider the possibility of 
meaningful forms of mass politics. Consider Dwight 
Macdonald, editor of politics [sic] magazine and 
Arendt’s close friend, whose influential 1946 essay 
“The Root Is Man” offered a withering critique of 
mass parties for having failed as vehicles of demo- 
cratic empowerment. “The only way, at present, of 
... acting,” he writes, “seems to be through sym- 
bolic individual actions, based on one’s personal 
insistence on his own values, and through the cre- 
ation of small fraternal groups which will support 
such actions, keep alive a sense of our ultimate goals, 
and both act as a leavening in the dough of mass 
society and attract more and more of the alienated 
and frustrated members of that society” (1946, 213). 
Andrea Cafi, the Russian anarchist who was an 
important influence’ on the politics circle, concurred: 
“Today the multiplication of groups of friends, shar- 
ing the same anxieties and united by respect for the 
same values, would have much more importance 
than a huge propaganda machine. Such groups 
would not need any compulsory rule. They would 
not rely on [mass] collective action, but rather on 
personal initiative and effective solidarity, such as can 
be developed only by friends who know each other 
well” (quoted in Sumner 1992, 240). C. Wright Mills, 
another politics associate, placed a similar emphasis 
on the importance of local forms of dissent and 
resistance (1959, 177-94). Perhaps the most influen- 
tial articulation of this theme was Albert Camus’s 
(1947) novel, The Plague, an allegory of the resistance 
to Nazism. The protagonist, Dr. Rieux, a leader of the 
resistance, refuses any macropolitical program, pre- 
ferring to work tirelessly with his small band of 
dedicated colleagues. “Salvation,” he declares, “is 
just too big a word for me. I don’t aim so high. I’m 
concerned with man’s health; for me, his health 
comes first” (p. 177). 
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Arendt was closely acquainted with this circle and 
their ideas. It is not by mistake, then, that she closes 
On Revolution by memorializing Rene Char, the 
French poet who had participated actively in the 
Resistance. This is one of a number of places where 
she quotes his aphorism, “Our heritage was left to us 
by no testament,” expanding upon the feeling of 
empowerment and authenticity that was experienced 
by Char during the Resistance (Arendt 1977a, 280). 
Arendt elsewhere writes of the resisters that “with- 
out premonition and probably against their conscious 
inclinations, they had come to constitute willy-nilly a 
public realm where—without the paraphernalia of 
officialdom and hidden from the eyes of friend and 
foe alike—all relevant business in the affairs of the 
country was transacted in deed and word.” Her point 
is that the resisters had gone beyond resisting op- 
pression, in the way, for example, that Allied soldiers 
had resisted Nazism: they had constituted themselves as 
political agents. Drawn into the struggle against the 
Nazi Occupation, they “had become challengers, 
they had taken the initiative upon themselves, and 
therefore, without even noticing it, had begun to 
create the public space between themselves where 
freedom could appear” (Arendt 1977b, 3-4). They 
had become citizens of an elementary republic and 
experienced the joy of inserting themselves, through 
their voluntary action, into the public realm. 

There is no question that the experience of totali- 
tarianism and the resistance to it had an enormous 
impact upon Arendt’s political thought. Her ideas 
about revolutionary elites were shaped by her read- 
ing of the tragic history of twentieth-century politics, 
but also by the ideas about the limits of mass politics 
and the importance of more local forms of resistance 
to oppression that were prevalent in her milieu. This 
milieu sheds a new light on Arendt’s elitism. In such 
light, Arendt’s argument need not appear either 
baffling or antidemocratic. Instead, it can be seen as 
an argument about the importance of new forms of 
empowerment at a time when the more conventional 
forms of representative democracy seemed in eclipse. 


ARENDTIAN DEMOCRACY ASSESSED 


Proving that Arendt’s conception of revolutionary 
elites represents a coherent vision of democratic 
empowerment does not prove the merits of such a 
vision. Is it plausible? Is it practical? It is impossible to 
ignore these questions. The most commonly adduced 
charge against Arendt here is the charge of utopia- 
nism. Arendt, it is said, presents a vision that is 
contrary to the spirit of modern society. The kinds of 
spontaneous praxis she endorses are evanescent, 
insubstantial, pathetic glimmerings of long-past an- 
cient glory.’” 

This charge of utopianism is, I think, unfair. It 
suggests that Arendt’s vision exists nowhere, that it 
occupies no identifiable political terrain. But this is 
plainly untrue. Her argument was a self-conscious 
effort to capture the reality of a kind of insurgency 
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and empowerment whose significance had been lost 
to mainstream political thought. Arendt’s works fur- 
nish many examples of “elementary republics”: the 
French and Danish resistance to the Nazis, the Hun- 
garian workers’ councils set up in 1956, the Israeli 
kibbutzim, and, in America, the Civil Rights move- 
ment, Students for a Democratic Society, and the 
whole antiwar movement. Each of these was a con- 
sequential form of resistance to unjust authority. 
Each sought to open up, to democratize, the space for 
civic activity. Does Arendt romanticize these epi- 
sodes? Perhaps she does. Clearly, she fails suffi- 
ciently to explore the limits of these forms of resis- 
tance or to explain their connection to more normal 
forms of democratic politics. But before we move too 
quickly to this criticism, we might consider her vision 
in the light of the dissident movements for democ- 
racy that struggled against communism in Europe. 

Among the most instructive of these movements 
was the Czech opposition rooted in the Charter 77 
movement. Charter 77 was started in 1977 as an ad 
hoc community of individuals who sought to protest 
the arrest of Plastic People of the Universe, an avant- 
garde rock band. Charter 77 was formed around the 
drafting of a declaration of protest that appealed to 
the principles of legality affirmed by the Helsinki 
Accords, to which the Czech regime had been:a 
signatory. But it soon became the nucleus of a num- 
ber of independent initiatives aimed at the democra- 
tization of Czech society (Ash 1990; Goldfarb 1989, 
1992; Havel 1990; Skilling 1981). In the course of its 
evolution, the members of the Czech democratic 
Opposition converged upon a conception of politics 
with remarkable affinities to Arendt’s view. 

Among the many parallels to Arendt, three stand 
out. First, the Czech democrats viewed politics in 
nonstrategic (though not antistrategic) terms. While 
they always sought particular objectives (indeed, in 
their revulsion against grandiose ideologies, they 
turned particularity into a virtue) they had little 
aspiration directly to influence public policy. For 
them, politics was primarily a way of being and 
acting so as palpably to experience one’s power and 
affirm one’s dignity. As Ivan Jirous wrote of the 
“parallel polis”: “It does not compete for power. Its 
aim is not to replace the powers that be with power of 
another kind, but rather under this power—or beside 
it—to create a structure that respects other laws and 
in which the voice of the ruling power is heard only 
as an insignificant echo from a world that is orga- 
nized in an entirely different way” (quoted in Benda 
et al. 1988, 227). It is, of course, important to remem- 
ber that the “entirely different way” to which he 
refers is the deadening and repressive mode of de- 
caying totalitarianism. But his point has, perhaps, a 
broader relevance. In the face of a political system 
whose power seems secure and beyond radical trans- 
formation, he insists on the necessity of creating 
independent poleis—elementary republics—beneath 
and beside it. Such republics do not principally direct 
themselves toward the state or the formal political 
system. The activities they sustain are their own 
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goals: “In them, the intrinsic tendency of people to 
create things of value is realized. By giving meaning 
to their lives and the lives of those close to them, 
people are able to resist the futility that threatens to 
swallow them up” (ibid. 228-29). Ladislav Hejdanek 
sounded a similar theme: “Such a [democratic] regen- 
eration is possible only in the form of free initiatives 
undertaken by individuals and small groups who are 
willing to sacrifice something in the interest of higher 
aims and values. .. . The beginning of all indepen- 
dence is taking our lives seriously, deciding for some- 
thing that is worth taking responsibility for, being 
prepared to devote our energy, our work, and our 
lives to something of value, or, more appropriately, 
to someone rather than something” (ibid., 242-43). 
The Arendtian resonances—creating value, resisting 
futility, regenerating democracy—are striking. 

Second and equally remarkable is the metaphor 
with which the Chartists described their community. 
They called it a “small island in a sea of apathy,” the 
“visible tips of the iceberg” of discontent (Benda et 
al., 1988, 232). For the Chartists, the parallel poleis’ 
insularity was among their prime virtues. Such insu- 
larity afforded protection from a repressive state but 
also established protective walls around activities 
otherwise threatened with being “swallowed up” by 
the conformity and consumerism of modern indus- 
trial society. As Havel wrote: “It seems to me that all 
of us, East and West, face one fundamental task from 
which all else should follow. That task is one of 
resisting vigilantly, thoughtfully, and attentively, but 
at the same time with total dedication, at every step 
and everywhere, the irrational momentum of anon- 
ymous, impersonal and inhuman power-—the power 
of ideologies, systems, apparat, bureaucracy, artifi- 
cial languages, and political slogans” (1992a, 267)."° 
The islands of civic engagement and solidarity impro- 
vised by the Czech democrats represented, for them, 
the most effective way to practice such a resistance. 
The courage and conviction exhibited by the citizens 
of such islands distinguished them from the mass 
surrounding them, threatening to engulf them. The 
proximity of membership and of objective bound 
them together in ways that mass organizations could 
never hope to accomplish. These citizens could see 
and hear their fellows. They could directly experience 
the results of their action. They could personally be 
affirmed by their citizenship. Who were these citi- 
zens? Artists, writers, historians—persecuted, under- 
employed, insecure to be sure—but also shopkeep- 
ers, housewives, students, even factory laborers. 
They came from all walks of life, and what distin- 
guished them was their commitment to principle, not 
their origins or their social status.’ 

Finally, Charter 77 and its adjuncts were not elites 
in the conventional sense. They were elites only in 
the sense of people bound together by a common 
refusal to be swallowed up by the conformity that 
surrounded them. Their members lived in truth 
where most lived a lie. Where most lived as subjects, 
accepting the disempowering structure of society, 
performing rituals of obedience in spite of their 
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misgivings, the Chartists lived as citizens with the 
courage of their convictions. Yet the Chartists refused 
to consider themselves a higher type of person, just 
as they refused to consider more ordinary, conformist 
individuals to be inherently corrupt. As Vaclav Havel 
noted in his famous essay, “The Power of the Pow- 
erless,” it is impossible categorically to distinguish 
between the conforming member of society and the 
true, independent citizen because the line separating 
the two “runs de facto through each person” (1987, 
53). Everyone is in some respects complicit in the 
ongoing structures of mass society, and no one is so 
utterly entrapped within them that he or she is 
incapable of some kind of independence on some 
occasion. The boundaries separating the islands and 
the seas are thus ever shifting. At the same time, the 
connections between islands and seas varies. As 
Havel maintains: “It is probably not true to say that 
there is a small enclave of “completely independent’ 
people here in an ocean of ‘completely dependent’ 
people with no interaction between them. There is an 
enclave of ‘relatively independent’ ones who persis- 
tently, gradually, and inconspicuously enrich their 
‘relatively dependent’ surrounding through the spir- 
itually liberating and morally challenging meaning of 
their own independence” (quoted in Benda et al. 
1988, 237). In this way, the elementary republics are 
not wholly self-absorbed in spite of their insularity. 
They point beyond themselves, having a “radiating 
effect” on their environment, an effect caused by the 
force of their example, by the embarrassment felt by 
those who failed to act, by the indirect moral pressure 
exerted on the regime. At the same time, they dis- 
cover the appropriate locus of political responsibili- 
ty—the civic initiative of concrete human beings 
acting on their own behalf, thinking and speaking for 
themselves (Havel 1987, 103-4). 

There can be no denying that this conception of 
democratic praxis has proved itself to be enormously 
powerful, having inspired the most potent demo- 
cratic movements of our time. But it might still be 
asked whether it has any relevance in a posttotalitar- 
ian world, where the problems of democracy no 
longer center around how to resist totalitarian rule 
but, instead, on the problems of orderly government. 

The answer, I think, is yes. In a posttotalitarian 
world, resistance movements no longer have such an 
obvious antagonist. But this hardly means that the 
practice of resistance to unjust authority has become 
a thing of the past.” The problem of justice can never 
finally be solved; believing that it could be so solved 
was one of the most grotesque errors of revolutionary 
Marxism. And as long as there is the problem of 
justice, there will be political argument and contesta- 
tion. But is it not precisely the virtue of liberal democ- 
racy that it institutionalizes such argument and contes- 
tation (see Kateb 1983a, 43-59)? What can be the 
relevance of Arendt’s vision of elementary republics to 
a posttotalitarian world in which liberal democracy 
has triumphed? The answer here must be twofold. 

First, liberal democracy has not triumphed. It is in 
some sort of crisis in every posttotalitarian society. Is 
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Austria the future of Central Europe, or is Bosnia- 
Herzegovina? The owl of Minerva cannot furnish an 
answer. I would submit that it is precisely because 
liberal democracy has not triumphed that it is impor- 
tant to sustain the kinds of independent initiatives 
pioneered by the former anticommunist opposition, 
initiatives prefigured in the writings of Arendt. As 
Arendt saw, in order to achieve liberal democracy, 
liberal democratic means (parties, constitutional ma- 
chineries) are not enough. Equally important are the 
democratic habits of mind that can only be sustained 
in civil society, in initiatives (publications, civic asso- 
ciations, social movements, forms of disobedience) 
undertaken at the grass roots (Isaac 1993; Kaldor 1991). 

Moreover, just as it would be mistaken to view 
liberal democracy as the future of excommunism, it 
would be equally mistaken to view it as the riddle of 
history solved, the terminus at which we in the 
so-called West have fortunately arrived. Actually 
existing (as opposed to possibly emerging) liberal 
democracy has profound problems of its own, prob- 
lems identified by Arendt in her critique. It seems 
unable to sustain high levels of political participation 
beyond—and even including—voting. It establishes a 
distance between citizens and their state that gener- 
ates serious problems of legitimacy. Furthermore, the 
kinds of bargaining encouraged by liberal democratic 
political culture tend to produce a government colo- 
nized by special interests, impeding effective public 
policy and further alienating citizens. All of these 
defects in the functioning of liberal democracy are 
fairly well known and have been commonplace 
among political scientists for decades (Dahl 1989; 
Lowi 1969; Schattschneider 1960). But as important as 
they are, none of them speak to the normative failings 
of liberal democracy. 

It is fairly well known that in the twentieth century 
liberal political theorists inspired by Joseph Schum- 
peter attempted, with some success, to redefine the 
meaning of democracy in a way consistent with the 
factual realities of liberal democratic politics (Dahl 
1956; Schumpeter 1947). These theorists were cer- 
tainly correct in arguing that liberal democratic gov- 
ernment, based upon competitive elections, political 
bargaining, and a high degree of political passivity on 
the part of ordinary citizens, was the most realistic 
macropolitical system of government even remotely 
consistent with the idea of democracy (see Ackerman 
1992; Havel 1992b; Kiss 1992). The existing macropo- 
litical alternatives (fascism, communism, and various 
combinations of the two) had clearly proved them- 
selves disasters. In the name of authentic people's 
democracy and unmediated popular rule, they pro- 
duced great misery and injustice.” But the Schum- 
peterian redefinition of the term left a good deal—too 
much—of its meaning behind (Skinner, 1973). In the 
name of realism, the idea of rule by the people 
became wholly metaphorical, meaning nothing more 
than the right of citizens occasionally to select candi- 
dates who appeared to offer them some of what they 
wanted from government. As Arendt put it, the 
relationship between politician and citizen was trans- 
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formed into that of a seller and a buyer, under 
conditions of a seller’s market. This is clearly wanting 
from the perspective of the democratic ideal of self- 
government. And simply redefining the term will 
hardly convince those whose take this ideal seriously. 
Yet the great difficulty of much so-called participatory 
democratic and communitarian criticism of liberal 
democracy has been its imprecise character (see Pate- 
man 1970). The criticisms always seem to imply either 
a reform of the system that leaves its bureaucratic and 
mass character intact (as in variants of social democ- 
racy) or an alternative system of sovereignty that is 
left unspecified. In neither case is it clear just exactly 
how the alternatives represent an advance in terms of 
democratic values. 

The Arendtian conception of elementary republics 
helps us to refocus this debate. The liberals and the 
social democrats are right: a wholesale democratic 
alternative to liberal democracy is inconceivable. At 
the level of the nation-state, the “rule of the people” 
must always be more or less metaphorical—chan- 
neled, diluted, and corrupted by mass political orga- 
nizations and bureaucratic structures. But not only 
are partial alternatives to such a politics (elementary 
republics, parallel poleis) conceivable, but such oases 
are a part of our political landscape, though an 
often-ignored part. What do they look like? Among 
their more dramatic forms are the Green movements 
in Europe; the civic initiatives, like the Helsinki 
Citizens’ Assembly, that continue to operate in Cen- 
tral Europe; feminist groups like National Abortion 
Rights Action League and the many local chapters of 
Planned Parenthood; and environmental activist 
groups like Greenpeace. But the less dramatic forms 
are equally significant. I am thinking here of the 
many battered women’s and rape-crisis shelters, the 
many local environmental groups and coalitions 
seeking to clean up their community or to resist the 
construction of toxic incinerators or hazardous waste 
dumps, local parent-teacher associations, the reli- 
gious and social action committees of synagogues 
and churches, community development organiza- 
tions, and so on (see Barber 1985; Boyte 1980, 1990).*” 

These more participatory forms of democratic citi- 
zenship are not alternatives to mass democratic citi- 
zenship. They are complements to it.” As Arendt put 
it, they break up modern mass society, interspersing 
its large-scale organizations and imperatives with 
more grassroots activities and with concerns that cut 
against the grain of ordinary politics centered around 
the sovereign nation-state. As such, they incarnate 
the spirit of association that might serve to invigorate 
the normal institutions of the liberal democratic state. 
But, it must be repeated, they are not and cannot be 
complete alternatives to these normal institutions. It 
is scarcely conceivable that members of modern soci- 
ety can experience any civil or political freedom 
worthy of the name in the absence of a constitutional 
system based upon the rule of law (see Walzer 1991). 
Furthermore, a system of competitive political parties 
to coordinate social interests on a large scale freely is 
an indispensable condition of any meaningful demo- 
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cratic citizenship. Without such parties, as remote 
and bureaucratic as they may be, political power will 
inevitably concentrate in even more centralized and 
bureaucratic institutions with even less accountability 
(Kiss 1992). Finally, the imperatives of advanced 
industrial society make some forms of state regula- 
tion of economic and social life inevitable. Such 
conditions make reformist labor movements and so- 
cial democratic parties equally indispensable; for 
without these organized political forces publicly ar- 
ticulating questions of regulation and justice through 
the liberal democratic process, such matters will 
surely be articulated in ways even more remote from 
any kind of civic oversight, much less participation 
(Esping-Andersen 1985; Harrington 1989). 

On all of these important matters, Arendt’s con- 
ception of a democratic politics centering on a plural- 
ity of elementary republics has little to say. Because 
these concerns have rightly preoccupied political the- 
orists writing about democracy and because Arendt 
adamantly refused to address them directly, it has 
been common to consider her beyond the pale of 
democratic theory. But as democratic theorists wres- 
tle with the legitimation problems that have long 
plagued liberal democracy, it is perhaps time to 
reopen the question of what democracy means in the 
late twentieth century. 

Arendt’s work addresses an important dimension 
of this question that has until recently been ignored, 
for she recognized a paradox that democratic theo- 
rists could do well to ponder: the effort to irrigate the 
deserts of liberal democratic mass politics can only 
draw from the wellsprings of a robust civil society of 
elementary republics; and yet the effort fully to incor- 
porate these oases can only lead to their eventual 
evaporation. Parliaments, courts, and bureaucracies 
are indispensable, but when civic associations are 
reduced to being the target constituencies of politi- 
cians and the supplicants of judges and bureaucrats, 
then they are on the road to ruin. This would deprive 
liberal democracy of its nourishment. It would also 
mean the end of the most meaningful forms of 
democratic participation possible under modern con- 
ditions. For this reason, Arendt insists that while the 
oases of civic initiative may engage and invigorate the 
larger system, they must always prize their own 
independence and insularity or else risk their own 
demise. While such a politics would not necessarily 
be averse to broader strategies of coalition and move- 
ment building, it would always be wary of the dilut- 
ing—the corrupting—effects of such efforts. There is 
thus a tension between meaningful participation and 
strategic effectiveness built into such a politics. Per- 
haps this tension between civic initiative and mass 
political organization is the terminal condition of 
modern democratic politics. 


Notes 


For their helpful comments, I would like to thank Jack 
Bielasiak, Dana Chabot, Ray Franklin, Russell Hanson, Jeff 
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Hart, Arthur Lothstein, Lennie Markovitz, Sol Resnick, Ian 
Shapiro, David Sprintzen, Greg Sumner, Frank Warren, Mike 
Wrecszin, Gerry Wright, and Burt Zweibach. This paper was 
originally presented at the Michael Harrington Center, 
Queens College, the C. W. Post department of Philosophy; 
and the Political Science Department colloquium at Indiana 
University. 

1. For two fairly conventional accounts of the enterprise of 
democratic theory, see Pennock 1980 and Dahl 1989. 

2. Canovan’s article, because of its sophisticated treat- 
ment of ambiguities in Arendt, is particularly notable, be- 
cause even she assumes that Arendt’s talk of elites must be 
antidemocratic. See also Kateb 1983a. 

3. On her rejection of all labels, see Arendt 1979, 336. 

4. On the elusive, almost mythical character of Arendt’s 
construction of a revolutionary tradition, see Miller 1979. 

5. The classic statement of this theme is Michels 1962, esp. 
43-51. 

6. See also Arendt’s comment that “from the revolutions 
of 1848 to the Hungarian revolution of 1956, the European 
working class, by virtue of being the only organized and 
hence the leading section of the people, has written one of the 
most glorious and probably the most promising chapter of 
recent history” (1958, 215). 

7. This is why she so strenuously objected to Rousseau’s 
conception of the general will (Arendt 1977a, 74-89). Arendt 
rejects the ideas that there is a single authoritative source of 
power and that “the people” can be seen as a homogeneous 
entity in which this power resides. Her clearest statements of 
the theme of plurality are Arendt 1958 and 1982. 

8. Kateb acknowledges this (1983b, 70-74). 

9. The metaphorical character of the connection between 
mass politics and democratic participation has long been 
acknowledged by democratic theorists. Dahl, for example, 
strenuously distinguishes between democracy and polyarchy, 
claiming that the latter only approximates the values of the 
former. Under polyarchy, elections are the central means of 
citizen participation, and elections reflect the preferences of 
the citizens in only the roughest of senses, “insuring that 
political leaders will be somewhat responsive to the preferences 
of some ordinary citizens” (Dahl 1956, 130-32). 

10. The same point can be made about her argument for 
excluding “the social” from politics, namely, that “the social” 
is for her a functional, rather than a structural category, 
denoting an unreflective way of being rather than any particu- 
lar kinds of concerns. On this, see Honig 1992 and Fraser 
1989. I examine inconsistencies in Arendt’s treatment of the 
social in Isaac 1992, 158-66. Arendt’s view of the social 
question does not sit easily with any conception of democ- 
racy. But for the purposes of this paper, which is principally 
concerned with Arendt’s conception of elementary republics 
and elites, I shall bracket this issue. 

11. Arendt’s method is indicated in an essay on Walter 
Benjamin, in which she writes about a kind of thinking that 
“delves into the depths of the past ... not in order to 
resuscitate it the way it was and to contribute to the renewal 
of extinct ages [but to help it] survive in new crystallized 
forms and shapes” (1968a, 205-6). 

12. These same problems were identified even earlier by 
Max Weber (1978, 1381-1469). For a more recent account, see 
Habermas 1989. 

13. For acknowledgements of the virtues of representative 
government, see Arendt 1977a, 32-33, 268-69; for “the pro- 
tecting mask of a legal personality,” see p. 108. 

14. See, especially, Arendt’s discussion of legality and 
favorable references to Montesquieu (1968b, 465-67). It is 
worth noting that Arendt was a consistent supporter of civil 
liberties, (see Young-Bruehl 1982, 273-75, 288-89). 

15. See, especially, Arendt’s essay on judgment, “Truth 
and Politics” (1977b, chap. 7); see also Isaac 1992, 166-76. 

16. It is true that Arendt often failed to couch her argu- 
ments in these democratic terms, thus lending credence to 
those who criticized her for counterposing civic virtue and 
democratic rights. The most egregious instance of this coun- 
terposition was her notorious essay “Reflections on Little 
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Rock” (Arendt 1959), in which she criticized federal efforts to 
desegregate southern schools in the name of republican 
values. The subject of this subtle and complex essay is beyond 
the scope of this paper. But it is clear that at least in this 
instance, Arendt’s conception of extraparliamentary elemen- 
tary republics put her in close proximity to the “state's 
rights” arguments of southern segregationists, however dif- 
ferent her reasoning was. See the discussion of the anti- 
democratic potential of grassroots politics with specific refer- 
ence to the Ku Klux Klan and the Southern White Citizens’ 
Councils in Evans and Boyte (1986, 52-50). I am indebted to 
Michael Wreszin and Frank Warren for calling attention to 
this problem in Arendt’s writing. 

17. This kind of criticism is presented in different ways by 
Canovan (1978) and Wolin (1983). Miller (1979) offers a more 
appreciative account but also suggests a kind of practical 
irrelevance. 

18. Havel consistently related the tyranny of communism 
to broader tendencies of modern industrial life and mass 
society. In his open letter, “Dear D. Husak,” for example, he 
decries the fact that in Czechoslovakia, man is treated as “an 
obedient member of a consumer herd”: “Instead of a free 
share in economic decision-making, free participation in po- 
litical life, and free intellectual advancement, all people are 
actually offered is a chance freely to choose which washing 
machine or refrigerator they want to buy” (1992a, 60). While 
Havel, of course, recognized the importance of civil liberties 
in the West, his essays “The Power of the Powerless” and 
“Politics and Conscience” clearly relate this consumerism to 
modernity itself (see Havel 1992a). 

19. “Dissident” is a label attached to “ordinary people with 
ordinary cares, differing from the rest only in that they say 
aloud what the rest cannot say or are afraid to say” (see Havel 
1987, 77-80). 

20. This would seem to be the argument of Francis Fuku- 
yama (1989). 

21. An interesting argument that both Marxism and fas- 
cism represent authentic, antiliberal democracy can be found 
in Schmitt 1988. 

22. Would Operation Rescue also qualify as a grassroots 
democratic movement? This is a difficult question to answer 
within the terms of Arendt’s theory. On the one hand she 
does not offer any explicit principles of right or justice that 
would allow one to distinguish Operation Rescue from 
Planned Parenthood. On the other hand, she does insist on 
certain values—equality, participation, plurality, reflexivity— 
that would exclude certain kinds of political formations, like 
neofascist organizations or revolutionary sects. These values 
would also clearly exclude the most extreme antiabortion 
protest groups. The question is whether Operation Rescue is 
such an extreme group. Arendt would probably hold that 
Operation Rescue is an example of democratic civic initiative 
as long as it operates in a respectful, peaceful, self-limiting 
way. She clearly does not offer a theory of prepolitical rights 
(e.g., the right to privacy, central to liberal democratic theory) 
on which one could ground criticism of a group like Operation 
Rescue. This may constitute a serious limitation of her 
thought. On the other hand, current debates about whether 
abortion rights are natural or conventional and about whether 
they are appropriately secured through the courts or through 
political contestation suggest that Arendt’s view has certain 
merits in underscoring the political (i.e., contestable) charac- 
ter of such matters. 

23. The current literature on the importance of civil society 
develops similar themes and occasionally acknowledges 
Arendt’s influence. See Arato and Cohen 1984; Habermas 
1989, 1991; Keane 1988; Lefort 1986; and Touraine 1989. 
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MULTICULTURALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF PARTICULARISM 


JOSHUA PARENS Tel Aviv University 


hen Kant first used the term “culture,” he referred to the human capacity to will universal 

moral laws. Multiculturalists object to the denial of “difference” implicit in Kantian as 

well as all other Enlightenment forms of universalism. Their objection stems from their 
more particularistic understanding of culture, which for the most part everyone shares today. Plato 
is frequently said to be the fount of (universal) natural law theory; yet a medieval Muslim philosopher, 
Alfarabi, presents a Plato who denies moral universalism but acknowledges the possibility of some 
form of universalism, at least in the realm of knowledge. Alfarabt’s Plato thereby provides a corrective 
for both extreme contemporary particularism and extreme Kantian universalism. 


ulticulturalism encompasses a wide variety 
M- viewpoints. Nevertheless, there is at least 

one thing that multiculturalists hold in com- 
mon—an opposition to traditional universalism. We 
are familiar with the purpose of universalism as it is 
conveyed in the expression melting pot. The United 
States was to become a melting pot in which people 
from many different countries and religions would 
come together and, by adopting the “American way 
of life,” become “Americans.” Today the melting pot 
is viewed as a sham. Some say that immigrants to the 
United States have not become “Americans” but 
merely assimilated themselves to the dominant white 
European male culture. Of course, the citizens of the 
United States who devoted themselves to the melt- 
ing-pot ideal did not hold such a disenchanted view 
of it. According to them, the common denominator in 
the United States was not the white European male 
but shared devotion to the principles of U.S. govern- 
ment, such as the principle that all men are created 
equal with respect to their rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Many multiculturalists, 
especially the more radical among them, have at- 
tacked even these once-cherished ideals. They detect 
in the principles of U.S. government a tendency to 
condemn other cultures for not embracing them. 
They are not mistaken: it is for this reason that 
presidents of the United States since Wilson have 
viewed it as part of their duty to promote democracy 
throughout the world. Presidents have championed 
these principles because they have viewed them as 
the best principles of government for all nations in 
the long run. Some multiculturalists take this as 
evidence that universalism is merely a means to the 
end of cultural hegemony. 

In lieu of the cultural universalism of the melting 
pot, multiculturalists prefer a more particularistic 
view of culture. Their watchword is difference: we 
must all maintain our own cultures even while re- 
specting the cultures of others. Multiculturalism’s 
particularistic view of culture is not anomalous. As 
we shall see, it grows out of the contemporary 
meaning of culture. Although the particularistic 
meaning of culture has come to predominate in our 
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community, there are still many who cling to the 
universalism of the melting pot. 

I shall explore the reasons for our having arrived at 
such a divide over our culture and its purposes. In 
the first part, I describe the conflict between Kantian 
universalism and multiculturalism because this con- 
flict reveals how the unrealistic demands for inclu- 
sion by Kant and even some multiculturalists give 
rise to a particularistic reaction by other multicultur- 
alists. I argue that cultural universalists should tem- 
per their universalism and that multiculturalists 
should not abandon the moral foundations of U.S. 
government. In the second part, which consists of 
two subsections, I describe a different understanding 
of the relation between the universal and the partic- 
ular in the hope of tempering both extreme univer- 
salism and extreme particularism. This different un- 
derstanding, namely, Plato’s natural right teaching, 
is closely related to the natural law tradition, the 
source of our own moral universalism. The tradi- 
tional Western Christian reading of Plato (shared by 
multiculturalists in general) is that he is the source of 
Western moral universalism. Consequently, multi- 
culturalists believe that in opposing moral universal- 
ism they are opposing the whole Western tradition— 
above all, Plato. I believe that moral universalism has 
been read back into Plato in the Christian West. The 
nontraditional reading I will describe is found in a 
medieval Muslim thinker, Alfarabi. - 


KANT AND THE MULTICULTURALISTS 


Multiculturalists and their critics frequently describe 
multiculturalism as the “politics of difference” (Tay- 
lor 1992, 38; West 1990, 19; Young 1990, 300). Charles 
Taylor has traced this politics of difference to an 
earlier Kantian conception of the “politics of univer- 
sal dignity.” Kant argues that we deserve respect as 
human beings because of “our status as rational 
agents, capable of directing our lives through princi- 
ples” (Taylor 1992, 39, 41). These principles are, of 
course, Kantian universal moral laws. Kant considers 
the possession of such universal principles (as op- 
posed to mere particularistic manners) to be the mark 
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of true “culture” ([1983] 1988, 128). In other words, 
for Kant culture is at least potentially universal. In 
contrast, multiculturalists, like all of us in contempo- 
rary society, speak not of the one true culture but of 
cultures. Our view of culture has been shaped by 
nineteenth-century German historicism.’ To a great 
extent, this historicism developed a particularistic 
view of culture in reaction to Kantian universalism. 
The historicists were reacting against what they 
viewed as rootless cosmopolitianism. Multicultural- 
ists share with earlier historicists the view that it is 
impossible to send down roots in universal soil. 
Universalism undermines our rootedness, rather 
than serving as its ground. Furthermore, multicultur- 
alists believe this universalism imposes a false form of 
homogeneity on the world’s multiplicity of cultures 
or moralities. Kant accords respect to human beings 
who have rational agency in common; most multicul- 
turalists claim to accord respect to all human beings 
in all their diversity. By making (cultural) difference 
the basis for respect, these multiculturalists hope to 
succeed in being all-inclusive where Kant failed. 
Multiculturalists are justified in asserting that Kant’s 
universal moral laws exclude not only individuals but 
cultures. I will show, however, that their politics of 
difference excludes as well. Difference or heterogene- 
ity can run only so deep in political life: Politics 
always demands a certain amount of homogeneity. 
And it cannot help but justify such exclusive (partic- 
ularistic) homogeneity with appeals to something 
universal. Where Kant went wrong was in treating 
the universal as if it could become concrete, rather 
than as if it were something to be appealed to. 
Although multiculturalism was correct in reacting 
against this attempt to make the universal concrete, it 
succumbs inadvertently to the same temptation. Fi- 
nally, multiculturalists are tempted to attribute Kan- 
tian follies to the whole Western tradition. I hope to 
show that Alfarabi’s Plato has a more accurate under- 
standing than either Kant or the multiculturalists of 
the appeals we make to universal principles and of 
the limits of inclusion in politics. 

Of course, multiculturalism or the politics of differ- 
ence is itself internally diverse. To understand fully 
the dispute between multiculturalism and Kant, we 
must be cognizant of this variety. Multiculturalists 
can be divided into three types: egalitarian antiessen- 
tialists, their fellow travelers, and separatist essentialists. 
Egalitarian antiessentialists believe that cultures do 
not have essences. Because cultures are constructed 
by their adherents, they may be deconstructed. By 
means of deconstruction, rather than universal prin- 
ciples of action, one can achieve a truly inclusive 
society. Fellow travelers of the egalitarian antiessen- 
tialists acknowledge that difference may in the long 
run be capable of deconstruction, but they deny that 
every community in the United States has achieved 
sufficient cultural identity to have its identity decon- 
structed. Separatist essentialists view each culture as 
possessing an essence. They object to the Western 
claim to have access to universal principles of action. 
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They hint, however, that their own culture may be 
better, if not more universal, than Western culture.” 

The leading theoretical sources of the first two 
types of multiculturalism are the French postmodern- 
ists, Derrida and Foucault. Taylor characterizes this 
body of multicultural theory as “neo-Nietzschean” 
and is eager to dismiss its subjectivism “shot through 
with confusion” (1992, 69-70). Derrida (1973) also 
makes ample use of structuralism, Heidegger, and 
Freud. Both Derrida and Foucault owe much of their 
egalitarianism, however, to the influence of Marx on 
the French Left. Their multicultural followers proba- 
bly owe their egalitarianism as much to the egalitar- 
ianism of the principles of U.S. government as to 
neo-Marxist theory. Derrida, Foucault, and these 
multiculturalists are all unabashedly eclectic. 

Egalitarian antiessentialists have a closer affinity 
with Derrida than with Foucault. They are not as 
eager to identify power and knowledge as Foucault 
(1984, 57, 72-73), probably because they do not find 
themselves so excluded from power as the other 
multiculturalists. Unlike Nietzsche, who originally 
described philosophy as a form of the will to power 
(1966, 16), multiculturalists identify power and knowl- 
edge in order to serve notice on the powerful that the 
things they pass off as knowledge will no longer be 
accepted as such. Rather, they will be contested. In 
other words, however Nietzschean these multicultur- 
alists may be in their subjectivism, they are eager to 
avoid Nietzsche’s antiegalitarianism. 

These multiculturalists are devoted to so profound 
a politics of difference that they are uneasy about 
employing the term community to describe the prac- 
tical manifestation of their politics. As we will see, 
they go so far as to doubt whether even individuals 
possess a coherent self or subjectivity—not to men- 
tion the cultures formed by these individuals (see 
Young 1990, 320).* They claim to respect all human 
beings as equals, not because of what they have in 
common but because of their differences. One cannot 
help but suspect, however, that they also have re- 
course to some notion of what human beings have 
in common. If not rational agency, perhaps human 
beings share something like a will to culture. Because 
of their egalitarianism, these multiculturalists attribute 
to all human beings the power to make or contribute 
to the making of a culture—unlike Nietzsche, who 
restricts the power of creating a new culture to 
philosophers of the future (1966, 136). Perhaps they 
would not find it troubling that they, like Kant, have 
some vision of common humanity, as long as this 
vision does not exclude anyone. Willing universal 
rational laws would provide a standard on the basis 
of which one might exclude certain human beings 
from equal respect; for in many communities, Kan- 
tian practical reason is not considered the guiding 
light for political life. In contrast, willing a culture in 
the egalitarian antiessentialist mode would seem not 
to provide a standard for exclusion: all human beings 
belong to some culture; therefore, they must partake 
of the culture-forming instinct. 

In principle, these multiculturalists should refuse 
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to judge any culture as better or worse than any 
other: even a culture that on principle does not 
respect other cultures should be worthy of their 
respect. They employ Derridean deconstruction pre- 
cisely to overcome cultural difference, or (as they 
would put it) to show that difference has no essence 
(Derrida 1973, 134). Such deconstruction may prove 
to the respectful multiculturalist that difference can 
be overcome, but would it not be viewed by the 
adherent of a culture that refuses to respect others as 
an act of disrespect? Although these multiculturalists 
might try to respect such a disrespectful culture, I 
doubt whether the adherent of the disrespectful 
culture and the multiculturalist could live side by side 
in the same community. Try as they might to escape 
exclusion, these multiculturalists can achieve with 
respect for cultures no more than the founders of the 
United States achieved with religious toleration, that 
is, toleration of all religions that tolerate other reli- 
gions but intolerance of religions that do not. If I am 
correct, then respect for difference proves that it 
cannot escape the exclusion of difference for which it 
condemns Kantian universalism. 

Fellow travelers of the egalitarian antiessentialists 
have a closer affinity with Foucault than with Derr- 
ida. Like Foucault, they are eager to emphasize the 
identity of power and knowledge, probably because 
they find themselves excluded from power—or hav- 
ing been excluded from power in the past. As I have 
implied, this identification of power and knowledge 
is used to reduce all claims-to-knowledge by those 
who hold political power to ploys for increasing their 
power—at the expense of others. Like egalitarian 
 antiessentialists, they are Nietzschean-in their subjec- 
tivism; however, they are eager to avoid Nietzsche’s 
antiegalitarianism. 

These multiculturalists are fellow travelers of the 
first type because they agree with the long-term goal 
of deconstructing difference. They, too, hope for a 
time when exclusion will be at an end. In the mean- 
time, however, because they find themselves ex- 
cluded from power and their culture insufficiently 
respected, they must give full expression to their 
culture before they are willing to part with it. The 
most thoughtful and articulate spokesperson for this 
type of multiculturalism is Henry Louis Gates, Jr.* As 
perhaps the world’s leading scholar on African Amer- 
ican literature, Gates has led the effort to establish a 
canon of African American literature. Indeed, W.W. 
Norton chose to publish a Norton Anthology of African— 
American Literature as edited by Gates which was 
intended to stand at the center of any such canon. Of 
course, literary critics following the lead of Derrida 
have attacked Western (i.e., dead, white, European, 
male) canon formation on theoretical grounds: can- 
ons are intended to generate a subject. Subjectivity, 
however, is one of Western rationalism’s many con- 
tributions to ethnocentrism. Derrida hopes to under- 
mine ethnocentrism by showing that there is no solid 
core to the self. Following Freud, he raises doubts 
about our ability to grasp all of our motivations 
consciously. 
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With this attack on subjectivity in mind, Gates 
anticipates the criticisms he is bound to encounter 
from his friends in literary criticism for the formation 
of an African American canon. 


The classic critique of our attempts to reconstitute our 
own subjectivity, as women, as blacks, etc., is that of 
Jacques Derrida. “This is the risk. The effect of Law is to 
build a structure of the subject, and as soon as you say, 
‘well, the woman is a subject and this subject deserves 
equal right’, and so on—then you are caught in the logic 
of phallocentrism and you have rebuilt the empire of 
Law.” To expressions such as this, made by a critic 
whose stands on sexism and racism have been exem- 
plary, we must respond that the Western male subject 
has long been constituted historically for himself and in 
himself. And, while we readily accept, acknowledge, 
and partake of the critique of this subject as transcendent, 
to deny us the process of exploring and reclaiming our 
subjectivity before we critique it is the critical version of 
the grandfather clause, the double privileging of catego- 
ries that happen to be preconstituted. Such a position 
leaves us nowhere, invisible and voiceless in the republic 
of Western letters. Consider the irony: precisely when 
we (and other third world peoples) obtain the complex 
wherewithal to define our black subjectivity in the repub- 
lic of Western letters, our theoretical colleagues declare 
that there ain’t no such thing as a subject, so why should 
we be bothered with that? (1992, 11) 


Gates views his defense of the formation of black 
subjectivity as an interim measure. Gates leads one to 
wonder, however, whether the Derridean hope of 
deconstructing the self and in turn culture (for all its 
theoretical interest) can overcome the human attach- 
ment to “one's own,” that is, one’s “self” and to 
one’s community. (The clearest evidence that it can- 
not is, as we have seen, that even Derridean respect 
for difference succumbs, in practice if not in theory, 
to a refusal to respect those who belong to disrespect- 
ful cultures.) Even though Derrida provides the lead- 
ing theoretical arguments for contemporary multi- 
culturalism, most multiculturalists share Gates’s 
unwillingness to part with their own subjectivity. 
Indeed, most of the passion behind multiculturalism 
aims at the reassertion of one’s subjectivity. Although 
Derrida would have us respond to Kantian rational 
universalism by extending its inclusiveness to those 
who do not share Kant’s rational principles, most 
multiculturalists respond by intensifying their attach- 
ment to “their own.” 

One might be tempted to call this parochialism. 
One wonders, however, whether such multicultural- 
ists are not simply more honest. One finds in Gates 
an admirable candor about the limits of inclusiveness 
demanded by egalitarian antiessentialists. When one 
takes one’s culture seriously, when one recognizes 
that itis “one’s own,” it becomes far more difficult to 
submit to an assimilating deconstruction. 

If one finds a refreshing candor among egalitarian 
antiessentialist fellow travelers, one finds a disheart- 
ening rancor among the separatist essentialists. The 
most outspoken proponent of this view is Molefi Kete 
Asante, who claims to have originated the idea of 
Afrocentricity (1987, 6). I should note from the start 
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that some multiculturalists try to exclude Asante from 
the multicultural group. I include his approach for 
three reasons. First, he claims that he is a multicul- 
turalist.? Second, his claim to be a multiculturalist 
must ring true to some extent, because many multi- 
culturalists, especially of the second type, are in- 
clined to support the adoption of an Afrocentric 
curriculum in inner-city public schools in cities such 
as Detroit and Washington. They are so inclined 
because they see that such a curriculum would con- 
tribute to the constitution of black subjectivity. By 
analyzing separalist essentialism, perhaps I can shed 
some light on the credibility or lack thereof of adopt- 
ing such a curriculum. Third, his approach reveals 
some of the problematic tendencies of that histori- 
cism which is a key theoretical source of multicultur- 
alism. 

I have identified Asante’s views as essentialist 
because, unlike the first two types of multicultural- 
ists, Asante holds that there is a hard core to African 
culture around which African Americans can rally. 
Because he is an essentialist, we are not surprised to 
see what scorn he heaps on Derrida (Asante 1987, 
160). Egalitarian antiessentialists and their fellow 
travelers frequently deny the existence of a cultural 
essence, because they believe that their cultures 
change constantly over the course of history. Such 
arguments are most often made by those who are 
eager to refashion their own culture so that they 
might be better suited to modern (which often means 
Western) conditions. It may be that because African 
culture is not highly codified, Asante feels no need to 
make such arguments. However this may be, he is an 
essentialist not merely because he has no tactical 
reason for being an antiessentialist but also because 
his thinking is so deeply indebted to nineteenth- 
century German historicism—which was both essen- 
tialist and particularistic.® 

One reason Asante appears to be a multiculturalist 
is that he shares a central view of all multicultural- 
ists—that Western rationalism, purporting to be the 
universal culture, is, in reality, merely a particular 
culture with imperialistic ambitions. As I have 
shown, there is an element of truth to this argument. 
Kant’s universal claims are the basis for casting 
doubts on the humanity of certain cultures. Never- 
theless, Asante himself can be shown to make simi- 
larly universalistic and exclusive claims. He con- 
demns the “Eurocentric view” for failing to integrate 
reason with feeling, and he implies that African 
culture, or the Afrocentric view, achieves this inte- 
gration (1987, 15-18). By implying the superiority of 
his own culture, he implies the existence of some 
external (universal) standard by which cultures may 
be judged. Afrocentrism, despite disclaimers to the 
contrary, proves to be at least as ethnocentric as the 
Western culture that Asante condemns. An Afrocen- 
tric curriculum would have as one of its leading 
purposes to convey to students the superiority of 
African over European and Asian culture (ibid., 18).’ 
Unlike the other two types of multiculturalists, As- 
ante is all too clearly antiegalitarian. Asante pretends 
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to share in the multiculturalist respect for difference. 
He proves, however, to haunt the other multicultur- 
alists as their antithesis: Is Asante not one of those 
adherents of a disrespectful culture (i.e., Afrocen- 
trism, not African culture itself) that troubled the first 
type of multiculturalist? Perhaps we should not be 
surprised that Asante finds it advantageous to ally 
himself with multiculturalists. The willingness of the 
egalitarian antiessentialist to show respect for the 
adherent of a disrespectful culture might prove the 
former's own undoing. 

Wisely, Charles Taylor is highly suspicious of mul- 
ticulturalism in its third, ethnocentric type. He rec- 
ognizes how contrary it runs to the Kantian politics of 
universal dignity. To moderate the ethnocentrism of 
this form of multiculturalism, Taylor proposes a res- 
olution of the conflict between the Kantian politics of 
universal dignity and the third (ethnocentric) type of 
multiculturalist politics of difference. This resolution 
is supposed to be a compromise between these two 
views (Taylor 1992, 72). I believe that it is less a 
compromise than an attempt to compel ethnocen- 
trists to submit before the Kantian position. Rather 
than accord all cultures equal respect (as the first two 
types of multiculturalist require us to do), Taylor 
proposes according all cultures a “presumption” of 
equality (ibid., 66). But equality as compared with 
what? One comes to suspect that Taylor admits an 
implicit standard, namely, the standard of our own 
neo-Kantian liberalism, although Taylor denies this. 
Having recourse to a proposal of Gadamer, he calls 
for a “fused horizon of standards” (ibid., 67, 70). As 
he explains elsewhere, reason is to be a neutral judge 
among. the various horizons of standards. Try as he - 
might to respect difference, then, Taylor is clearly 
unable to respect ethnocentric cultures (1990, 46-50). 
Taylor succumbs to the Kantian tendency (as well as 
the tendency of the first two types of multicultural- 
ism) to strive to be all-inclusive. Perhaps the ethno- 
centric multiculturalism of the third type, feeling its 
particularity threatened, will not choose to abandon 
its disrespectful view of other cultures. It may even 
be driven to the surface again by advances made by 
those who long for universal inclusion. Contrary to 
what one might expect, we may better moderate 
ethnocentrism by tempering our demands for inclu- 
sion in politics. We should doubt the wisdom of 
Taylor’s attempt to fashion a Kant-friendly form of 
multiculturalism, because Kant’s universalistic ambi- 
tions (like those of some of the multiculturalists) seem 
unable to avoid giving rise to a particularistic back- 
lash. 

In spite of the multiculturalist attack on ration- 
alism, Kant and the multiculturalists prove to share 
an intense ambition to be all-inclusive. Among the 
first two types of multiculturalists, this ambition 
appears as an ambition to include all differences. By 
including all differences, one cannot help but exclude 
those who do not respect the difference of others or 
ethnocentrists: even multiculturalism must exclude. 
Similarly, Kant aimed at the inclusion of all human 
beings by showing them how to live up to their full 
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humanity. By acquiring the universal culture of will- 
ing universal laws, all human beings were to become 
included in the human family. Needless to say, 
cultural practices that emanate from some source 
other than Kantian practical reason could not be 
accommodated in Kant’s vision of humanity. As 
admirable as our desire for inclusion may be, it has 
perhaps made us forgetful of the ineradicable charac- 
ter of exclusion and attachment to “one’s own” in 
politics. 

We are tempted to forget these things because the 
spirited anger that fuels this attachment has been a 
leading enemy of modern, especially late modern, 
political theory. As early as Hobbes, the Enlighten- 
ment launched an all-out attack on spirited anger in 
the form of the love of glory and honor. Others (e.g., 
Epstein 1984) have argued that at least the early 
moderns redirected spirited anger into other chan- 
nels. Assuming that the founders of the United States 
possessed such an awareness of the role of spirited 
attachment to “one’s own” in politics, one would 
expect that their vision of inclusion was sufficiently 
moderated by an appreciation for its limits. One must 
assume that they, like “their theorist,” Locke, recog- 
nized that religious toleration could not be extended 
to the intolerant (see Locke 1955, 24, cf. 17 and 
42-43). Kant and the multiculturalists, however, 
seem eager to forget altogether the particularistic 
attachment to “one’s own.” For Kant, in the long run 
politics in all its particularity is to be subject to 
universal moral laws. All human beings everywhere 
should subject themselves to these laws. Kant 
thereby not only elevates morals to new heights of 
universalism but also displaces metaphysics. The 
universal ceases to exist in the realm of metaphysics 
when it becomes the ambition of the moralist. 

In contrast, according to Alfarabi’s Plato, although 
one always appeals to universal (metaphysical) princi- 
ples to justify particularistic politics, these principles 
never become concrete in morals or politics. Meta- 
physics always remains somehow beyond direct ap- 
plication to politics. However much it may serve as a 
rhetorical justification, it never becomes a demonstra- 
tive foundation. In other words, for Alfarabi’s Plato, 
Kant’s effort to bring the universal into morals and 
politics is doomed to failure. Furthermore, it leads to 
the destruction of metaphysical inquiry. Although 
spirited anger requires universal principles as justifi- 
cation for its less-than-strictly-rational attachment to 
its own political community, universal principles— 
and the longing for universal inclusion that they 
inspire—cannot be fulfilled by spirited commitment 
to one’s own community. This longing can only be 
fulfilled by inclusion in the only truly universal 
community, the community of philosophers (see Al- 
farabi: 1964, 80; idem 1986b, 37). 

Although the role of spirited attachment to “one’s 
own” may have become submerged in our political 
theory, it has come back to haunt us in practice 
repeatedly. Today this anger manifests itself in two 
ways: in spirited assertions of the supremacy of one’s 
own culture and in spirited demands that one’s group 
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be not only included but celebrated and promoted. 
Those making the demands often invoke the term 
empowerment and the equation of knowledge with 
power. The neo-Nietzschean assertion that knowledge 
is power is used by those who sense that they have 
been oppressed in the past to justify a blanket assertion 
that only those oppressed in the past (and therefore 
deserving to exercise power now) have access to the 
truth. From the adage that knowledge is power some 
multiculturalists infer that the founders of the United 
States were not unusually thoughtful men but merely 
unusually powerful men who intended to enshrine 
their power by legislating the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution. It is natural to want to 
respond to such claims with spirited arguments for 
the superiority of the moral principles of U.S. gov- 
ernment to the principles of all other governments. I 
hope to show that a far less contentious response is 
appropriate. First, one should assert in a pragmatic 
vein that experience bears out the superiority of our 
principles at least for citizens of the United States. 
Although experiences bearing this out are not diffi- 
cult to find, I shall not provide such proof here. 
Second, one should show the limitations of the view 
that knowledge is power or that everything human is 
essentially particularistic. 

The multiculturalist identification of knowledge 
and power, like so much else in multiculturalism, 
stems from the Kantian attempt to make the universal 
manifest in particularistic politics. As we saw, having 
brought the universal down to the earth of practice, 
Kant withdrew the universal from the precincts of the 
theoretical. Morality and politics were to become the 
realm of the universal. Kant’s argument for an all- 
inclusive moral theory inevitably gave rise to a par- 
ticularistic backlash against it in the form of histori- 
cism. (This relation between Kant and historicism is 
highly similar to the relation between egalitarian 
antiessentialism—with fellow travelers—and separal- 
ist essentialism.) Having reasserted the particularity 
of the political world, the historicists had no desire to 
return the universal to the realm of theory. Kant had 
cured them of this impulse. Today, the universal is 
nowhere to be found. By avoiding the Kantian mis- 
take of attempting to make the universal concrete, 
Alfarabi’s Plato does justice to the particularity of 
politics and its inability to partake of the universal 
inclusiveness of theory. Furthermore, he reminds us 
that however deeply the universal may inspire poli- 
tics, it may not become a part of politics. Once we 
have remembered the distance of the universal from 
politics, it will be enabled to reacquire its place in 
theory or philosophy. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO KANT AND 
THE MULTICULTURALISTS 


Kant and the first two types of multiculturalists 
pursue an illusory politics of absolute inclusion. Let 
us turn to Alfarabi’s politics in the hopes of learning 
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something about the ineradicability of exclusion and 
the relation of the universal to political particularity. 


Political Science Versus Theology 


Because Alfarabi’s Plato lived in a different time and 
place than did Kant and the multiculturalists, it is 
useful, at least to begin with, to contrast this Plato’s 
politics with a politics of inclusion from the medieval 
period that is highly similar to the Kantian and 
multiculturalist politics of inclusion, namely, natural 
law theory. Like Kant’s rational moral laws, Thomis- 
tic natural law is supposed to be universal. Kant and 
Thomas agree in the crucial respect: they identify the 
universal with the realm of practical politics. Al- 
though Thomas speaks of natural rather than rational 
law, he also holds that natural laws are rational. In 
contrast, Alfarabi’s Plato belongs to the natural right 
tradition. As we shall see, this tradition denies that 
law (or politics) is, strictly speaking, rational, natural, 
or universal. To arrive at an accurate understanding 
of natural right, it is necessary to counteract our 
tendency, under the influence of natural law, to read 
moral universalism back into natural right. In this 
spirit, I turn from the traditional Western under- 
standing of natural right to the nontraditional under- 
standing of a non-Western interpreter of Plato, Al- 
farabi. 

To show what I am contrasting natural right with, 
I need to say a little more here about the natural law 
tradition. Natural law attained its full form as a 
doctrine of moral universalism in the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas. The source of natural law’s univer- 
salism is the universalism of the metaphysics or 
theology upon which it is founded. Of course, meta- 
physics claims to provide an account of the whole or 
of everything. It also claims that its insights are not 
restricted to a particular time or place. If a metaphys- 
ics is universal and a law is derived from such a 
universal ground, then that law should also have 
universal validity. Thomas identifies the ordering 
principle of the metaphysical realm as eternal law. 
Natural law, which derives from eternal law, rules 
the human things (Aquinas 1988, 20). Natural law is 
in human beings as a habitus called conscience. The 
principles of conscience are the principles of practical 
reason (pp. 1-4, 45). Thus, natural law is both uni- 
versal and rational. Nature implants in man an 
awareness of a hierarchy of human ends. 

The structure of Thomas’s account is essentially the 
same as that of biblical revelation: God creates the 
world, human beings are a part of the created world, 
and their laws come from the God who orders the 
world. In brief, politics derives from metaphysics. In 
spite of the differences between the natural law of the 
moderns and Thomas, modern natural law has the 
same essential structure as Thomas’s: law derives 
from one or another metaphysical ground, whether 
that ground be the ego or something else. Heidegger 
and his postmodernist (and multiculturalist) follow- 
ers have detected this kinship between the structure 
of medieval Western Christian and modern Western 
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thought. Consequently, they refer to the Western 
tradition as ‘‘ontotheological.” 

I hope to show that they subsequently made the 
mistake of projecting the ontotheological tradition’s 
structure of inquiry back onto Plato. Consequently, I 
have sought the guidance of a non-Western, non- 
Christian thinker in order to recover this understand- 
ing of Plato. If I am correct that Plato does not derive 
a (universal) natural law teaching from a (universal) 
metaphysical teaching, then how does he structure 
his inquiry? According to Alfarabi, Plato begins with 
political things. He does not offer a demonstrative 
metaphysics: he derives a rhetorical theology from 
his inquiry into politics. In other words, the structure 
of his inquiry is the reverse of the ontotheological 
tradition. 

The most obvious implication of this structure is 
that it does not guarantee (as beginning with meta- 
physics does) that one’s account of politics will yield 
universal moral laws. For Plato, all laws—even moral 
laws—are best when their rule is limited in space and 
time. It is for this very reason that theology must be 
rhetorical. In lieu of a universal demonstrative foun- 
dation for a universal (or all-inclusive) politics, theol- 
ogy must provide a rhetorical defense of a particular 
community's laws. Precisely because laws are partic- 
ularistic, however, a community’s theology must 
appear to provide universal support for that commu- 
nity’s laws. Individuals do not sacrifice their lives in 
the name of laws they view as merely their own. To 
do so, they must believe that their laws are the best as 
measured in accordance with some universal stan- 
dard of justice. Consequently, the particularity of 
laws is not Plato’s final word. Political science reveals 
the particularity of laws precisely because it can see 
beyond them to a community that transcends partic- 
ular political communities, the universal community 
of philosophers. 

This theology, then, must defend the beliefs of a 
particular community but in the guise of a universal 
account of the whole. By so appealing to the univer- 
sal, it excludes those who do not share the proposed 
view of the whole. This theology is conceived under 
the guidance of the political scientist who is able to 
keep in view (1) the particularity of the community’s 
laws; (2) the apparent universality of the communi- 
ty’s theology; and (3) the genuine universal commu- 
nity of those who, rather than settling for a particular 
dogmatic theology, lead a life of inquiry into the 
whole. By promoting a particular theology, the polit- 
ical scientist creates a certain homogeneity among the 
members of the political community. Without some 
degree of homogeneity and exclusion, citizens could 
not be expected to get along with one another. 
Although the theology has the appearance of having 
universal validity or of being demonstrative, it is in 
fact particularistic and rhetorical. In contrast, the 
political science that promotes such a theology over- 
sees both the theology in all its particularity and the 
universal community or inclusion toward which pol- 
itics strives. It is worth contrasting the complementary 
relation between this theology and political science 
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with the synthetic relation between the natural law 
theorist’s theology and political science. For the nat- 
ural right tradition, even though theology does not 
provide the demonstrative foundations of political 
science, it does provide indispensable rhetorical sup- 
port. Consequently, even though the political scien- 
tist may be responsible for laying down the theology 
that supports his or her politics, the theology is not 
inextricably entwined with the political science as a 
foundation is entwined with what it founds. For the 
natural law tradition, on the other hand, theology 
provides the demonstrative foundations of political 
science. Its theology and its political science are 
inextricably entwined. 

Alfarabi’s community did not originally feature a 
complementary relation between theology and polit- 
ical science, however. Rather, Alfarabi transformed 
their relation into a complementary one in his Sum- 
mary of Plato’s “Laws” (1991a and b) and in other of his 
works of political philosophy. In traditional Islam, 
the art of defending the law is called kalâm. This 
Arabic term is usually rendered as “dialectical theol- 
ogy.” (Taken literally, the term is roughly equivalent 
to the Greek logos, i.e., word, speech, reasoning, and 
argument. Rather than “theology,” kalâm is usually 
rendered as “dialectical theology” because of the dia- 
lectical form in which its theological arguments or 
disputes took place.’ Alfarabi describes the original, 
antagonistic relation between theology and political 
science in his Enumeration of the Sciences (1949, 1986a). 
He says that he is setting forth the “generally 
known” sciences. In other words, his account of 
political science and theology reflect the popular 
perception of the sciences, especially of the bearing of 
the so-called non-Islamic sciences, such as political 
science, on Islam (see Mahdi 1975, 113). Political 
science was viewed popularly as having nothing to 
say about the divine law (shari 'a) of Alfarabi’s com- 
munity: it spoke only about the various kinds of 
regimes. Consequently, when he describes political 
science in the Enumeration, Alfarabi says nothing 
about law, much less divine law (1949, 102-8; 1986a, 
24-27). 

Alfarabi’s discussion of political science and the 
Islamic political arts of jurisprudence and theology 
are to be found in chapter 5 of the Enumeration. In this 
chapter, divine law is not even mentioned. until 
immediately after Alfarabi has finished describing 
political science, when he begins to describe the art of 
“jurisprudence” (figh). With the description of the art 
of jurisprudence, he turns from the. foreign, or non- 
Islamic, sciences to the Islamic sciences or arts. Un- 
like the original relation between theology and polit- 
ical science, the relation between jurisprudence and 
political science was not antagonistic at first or in the 
long run. Jurisprudence is not in contention with 
political science, because the jurisprudent, unlike the 
political scientist, takes the goodness of the Lawgiv- 
er's purpose for granted. In the Enumeration, the 
Lawgiver’s purpose is to inculcate belief in certain 
opinions about God and to regulate certain actions 
relating to God and to interaction with other human 
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beings. (These beliefs and actions are called “‘roots.”) 
Needless to say, jurisprudence is not in the habit of 
questioning the roots, because its task is not even to 
defend them. Rather, its task is merely to infer new 
laws from the roots or from laws laid down by the 
Lawgiver. The first to inquire into the roots are those 
who are appointed to defend them, the theologians 
(Alfarabi 1949, 107-8; idem 1986a, 27). 

Of course, doubts about the purpose of the Islamic 
divine law (shari 'a) are raised by other monotheis- 
tic faiths that counter Islam's claim to possess the 
correct account of divine law’s purpose. Maimonides, 
a student of Alfarabi’s philosophical corpus and a 
philosopher and political theologian in his own 
right, has suggested, however, that kalam (dialectical 
theology) first appeared not in debates between the 
monotheistic faiths but between Greek and Syrian 
Christianity and philosophy. These Christians—in 
particular the rulers and the learned among them— 
held that the philosophic opinions were ruinous of 
“the foundations of their [divine] Law” (Maimonides 
1963, 177). Alfarabi hints at this antagonism between 
traditional theology and philosophy by saying that 
whenever it serves their defense of the divine law, 
one group of theologians embrace “what our intel- 
lects reject” and another group rejects what the 
objects of sense tell us (1948, 109, 111; 1986a, 28-29). 
Of course, philosophy is possible only if one does not 
reject out of hand what intellect and sensation pro- 
vide us. Traditional theology ignores these things 
because its sole aim is to defend the purpose of the 
divine law. It will use practically any weapon ready at 
hand to fight what it deems to be its leading oppo- 
nent, philosophy. 

Although there also existed animosity between 
ancient Greek paganism and philosophy, it was less 
intense than that between the revealed religions 
(e.g., Islam) and philosophy. In no small part, this 
more intense animosity was due to the aim of re- 
vealed religion. Some have noted that revealed reli- 
gion, unlike ancient Greek religion, had a (universal- 
istic) suprapolitical, religious aim (Strauss 1959, 164). 
Philosophy also has a universal, suprapolitical (albeit 
nonreligious) aim. Consequently, philosophy and 
revealed religion are at odds about the suitable su- 
prapolitical aim of human beings. Philosophy, how- 
ever—and more specifically, political science—views 
religion in light of its (particularistic) political aim. 
The aim of religion within the political sphere is the 
attainment of human happiness, insofar as this is 
possible within a particular political community. The 
traditional theology, which Alfarabi describes in the 
Enumeration, defends the suprapolitical, universal 
purposes of revealed religion in spite of the effects 
that these purposes might have on human happiness 
within politics. This art of theology is antagonistic 
to political science, because it is blind to the particu- 
laristic character of politics. And political science runs 
the risk of antagonizing theology until it makes 
divine law its theme. 
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Political Science and Political Theology 


In the Summary of Plato’s “Laws,” Alfarabi describes 
both a political science that takes divine law as its 
theme and a political theology that defends his com- 
munity’s divine law with weapons compatible with 
philosophy. This theology is, however, merely com- 
patible with philosophy. Although it does not con- 
travene what sensation or intellect tell us, it is not a 
‘demonstrative metaphysics. Not only may limitations 
on human knowledge prevent us from attaining such 
a metaphysics, but also (and more importantly) the 
heterogeneity of human and natural things precludes 
any metaphysics from being an adequate ground for 
politics. Although this theology must try to pass itself 
off as a demonstrative theology or metaphysics to 
provide sufficient support for a particular commu- 
nity, its content cannot be truly demonstrative or 
philosophic, because it is conceived with an eye to 
supporting a particular community. Consequently, I 
have chosen to refer to it as “political theology,” 
rather than philosophic theology. 

The logical (although not the temporal) order in the 
division of labor between political theology and po- 
litical science is that political science investigates the 
opinions and actions advocated by the law with a 
view to human happiness and perhaps offers some 
revisions of these opinions and actions, whereas 
political theology defends the revised law. This divi- 
sion of labor is not temporal, because political science 
never engages in such an inquiry without the cover 
provided by political theology. Because political sci- 
ence questions the universal authority of any partic- 
ular divine law, political theology is always required 
as an adjunct to defend the law’s authority. 

There are two principal reasons why I believe that 
Alfarabi’s Plato intends theology to play a particular- 
istic, rhetorical, and political role, rather than a uni- 
versalistic, metaphysical, and scientific role: (1) Al- 
farabi’s Plato attacks universal law and thus any 
universal metaphysics that might underlie such a law 
and (2) Alfarabi downplays the importance of theol- 
ogy while elevating political psychology as the true 
(nonmetaphysical) foundation of the law. I begin 
with the attack on universal law of Alfarabi’s Plato to 
make clear that Alfarabi repudiates the revealed reli- 
gions’ ambition for universal rule. Although a theol- 
ogy must appear to offer universal justification (viz., 
must appear to be a demonstrative metaphysics) for 
the politics of a particular community, it should serve 
to support only that particular community. Alfarabi 
argues that diverse communities are best served by 
diverse laws (Summary 1.2). 

By placing such limited demands on theology and 
law, he withdraws the longing for universal inclusion 
from religion and politics into the realm of philoso- 
phy, where it belongs. The philosopher, rather than 
reveling in dogmatic certainty about the universal 
order of the whole, is able to lead a life of inquiry into 
this order. In contrast, political life requires that its 
principles at least appear to possess a degree of 
certainty; it requires that political theology appear to 
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be a dogmatic metaphysics with universal validity. I 
turn, then, to discuss Alfarabi’s downplaying of 
theology and playing up of political psychology be- 
cause it is only through political psychology that one 
comes to understand why theology should be appar- 
ently universal and in fact particular. Political psy- 
chology reveals that our spirited attachment to our 
political community (the attachment to “one’s own’’) 
depends on our belief that our merely particular 
community receives universal support from a just 
god or gods. Without such support, spirited human 
beings become eager to oppress rather than serve 
their community. 

A good theology and law (or divine law) serves to 
attach citizens to their community and to one an- 
other: in other words, it homogenizes and excludes 
by demanding adherence to certain supposedly uni- 
versal principles. Although these principles may ap- 
pear to be universal, their particularity is revealed 
through political psychology. Rather than stifle in- 
quiry, such theoretically defective principles inspire 
the inquisitive to search for principles beyond politics 
that are truly universal. In other words, such a divine 
law points beyond itself to the philosophic way of 
life. For Alfarabi’s Plato, although a universal stan- 
dard does exist for politics, it resides just beyond the 
limit of politics. 

First, Alfarabi’s: Plato uncovers the particularistic 
character of all theology by leveling a stinging critique 
of universal laws. Rather than subject politics to a 
dogmatic (universal) theology, as Thomas Aquinas 
does, Alfarabi’s Plato begins his inquiry into political 
things with what citizens believe about their particu- 
lar divine law. In this, Alfarabi’s Plato resembles the 
Plato of the Laws known to us. According to the 
Cretan citizen in the opening of the Laws, the purpose 
of his city’s laws is to make citizens capable of victory 
in war. Even within the first book of the Laws, the 
Athenian Stranger, who leads the discussion, shows 
his two interlocutors that laws have or should have, a 
purpose above and beyond this (625c7-635b). Never- 
theless, in book 3, the Athenian returns to this 
martial purpose. Here, however, the stage is wider. 
He describes a league of three Dorian cities: Argos, 
Messene, and Sparta. He notes that this league fell 
apart. Furthermore, he implies that this was fortu- 
nate because the league’s ambition was to rule the 
world (687b). It may not be surprising that the Athe- 
nian opposes such imperialism. In a Greek world 
filled with small poleis, it is perhaps hard to imagine 
world rule. When we turn back from Plato to Al- 
farabi, the picture remains constant. To be sure, we 
might have assumed that as a member of a monothe- 
istic community, Alfarabi would favor the ambition of 
world rule. Instead, he intensifies the Athenian’s 
condemnation of such imperialism. Rather than de- 
scribe a failed league of three cities, he describes an 
alliance of two cities against a third city to impose 
their “divine law” (al-nâmûs al-ilahi).' The result of 
imposing the divine law is not the redemption but the 
“corruption” (fasdd) of the conquered city (Summary 
3.4). 
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The Athenian Stranger attributes the undesirable 
imperialistic aspirations of the Dorian League to that 
spirited desire to “have things happen in accordance 
with the commands of one’s own soul—preferably all 
things, but if not that, then at least the human 
things” (Laws 687c5-7). Human beings become enam- 
ored of great things that offer the prospect of fulfilling 
this desire (686d). Alfarabi begins by alluding to the 
prospect (which laws often hold out to their adher- 
ents) of fulfilling this desire. He turns quickly to 
consider analogues to the law in the form of a 
wonderful ship and splendid riches. Although riches 
might appear to be an end in themselves, a wonder- 
ful ship is more evidently an instrument for some- 
thing else. Both of these, along with the law, appear 
worthy of approval merely because they are sources 
of immense power. Alfarabi warns, however, that 
one should judge such things not by the quantity of 
their power but by whether they are “conducive to 
happiness.” He suggests that such judgments are 
best made not by our passions but by our intellects 
(Summary 3.5). The human desire that all things 
should happen in accordance with the commands of 
one’s own soul is so great, however, that human 
beings are led not just to desire but to pray for what 
is not really good for them (Laws 687c9-e). A law is 
truly divine only if it promises a happy political life, 
not world hegemony. Of course, all of the monothe- 
istic religions, including Islam, ultimately promise 
world hegemony. Alfarabi’s opposition to a divine 
law that aspires to universal hegemony is therefore 
especially striking. Apparently, law as such is un- 
suited to universal application.’ 

A brief comparison of Plato’s Republic and Laws 
makes apparent why law is unsuited to universal 
application. The city in speech in the Republic is to be 
ruled by philosophic rulers without the aid (or, 
rather, constraint) of written law (423d8-426a4). Phi- 
losophers are capable of adjusting their judgments to 
the particular place, time, and actors involved in each 
case that comes before them. In contrast, in the city in 
the Laws, nonphilosophers rule with the guidance of 
written laws.” Although written laws help to com- 
pensate for the defective judgment of some of these 
rulers, they also limit the rulers’ ability to adjust for 
differences of place, time, and actors (Strauss 1959, 
163). Consequently, Alfarabi’s Plato opposes univer- 
sal laws. Furthermore, if the best laws are limited in 
their application, then one would not expect to be 
able to derive them from a universally valid meta- 
physics. Alfarabi’s Plato denies the homogeneity of 
nature and politics, which the natural law tradition 
affirms. i 

One might be tempted to infer then that Alfarabi’s 
Plato abandons the task of laying down a theology. 
On the contrary, although he does not need to offer a 
demonstrative metaphysics in order to establish an 
account of politics, human needs require that politics 
receive rhetorical support from theology. The guiding 
animus of such a theology is provided by political 
science, rather than the reverse. Politics requires 
theological support precisely because politics is al- 
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ways partisan. Each of us obeys the laws of our own 
city in spite of the existence of other cities with 
different laws, because we believe that our laws are 
truly just. We believe that justice receives universal 
support. Yet because politics and laws are visibly 
partisan, they are incapable of providing such sup- 
port for themselves. Consequently, they require 
theological support or the support of some form of 
moral beliefs. 

The Athenian Stranger accommodates our require- 
ment that laws receive universal support by arguing 
in favor of the existence of astral, that is to say 
universal, gods (Laws 821d, 892a, 896e-97d). A theol- 
ogy that provides such universal support without, 
however, promising universal political hegemony is 
best. Consequently, in contrast to Homer’s anthropo- 
morphic gods, the Stranger’s astral gods are hardly 
partisan when it comes to war. Each of the revealed 
religions, by virtue of its claim to offer the sole means 
of access to the one God, aims at universal rule. Of 
course, their leading purpose is not to acquire polit- 
ical hegemony but, rather, to reveal the religious 
truth about the one God to the whole created world. 
Nevertheless, their leading purpose has the same 
partisan political effect. Because Alfarabi begins with 
the political effects rather than the religious ambitions 
of the divine law, he is able to counteract the pro- 
found partisanship or intolerance fostered by the 
revealed religions. He does so by acknowledging the 
existence of a multiplicity of particular laws rather 
than only one universal law (Summary 1.2). 

I will turn now to the second reason for believing 
that Alfarabi’s Plato intends his theology to play a 
particularistic, rhetorical, and political role. Book 10 
of the Laws is the primary locus of that work’s 
theology. In the Summary’s conclusion, Alfarabi says 
that he was unable to copy book 10 in order that he 
might comment on it. He does not say why he was 
unable to'do so. Although he gives the impression of 
not knowing even how many books there are in the 
Laws, he indicates by means of hints how many there 
are (Strauss 1959, 134). If I had only the evidence 
provided by Alfarabi’s silence on book 10, I could not 
conclude that Alfarabi denies that Plato’s politics has 
a theological starting point. I also have, however, as 
evidence the fact that throughout the Summary, Al- 
farabi habitually omits Platonic references to the gods 
or god. Above all, Alfarabi omits any reference to 
what, at least in the Christian tradition, came to be 
the most frequently cited lines of the Laws, the 
Athenian’s assertion in book 4 that the god is the 
beginning, middle, and end of all things (Laws 716a; 
cf. Summary 4.9 and Strauss 1959, 148). Alfarabi omits 
reference to this although commenting rather closely 
on the rest of the passage. 

Alfarabi, however, is not absolutely silent about 
book 10. In the opening of his summary of book 9, he 
says that Plato presents his discussion (kalâm) of the 
laws’ roots in books 1-8. But it is undeniable that 
book 10 contains the roots as they are traditionally 
understood, namely, the opinions about god. Books 
1-8, then, must contain the roots of the political 
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scientists’ revised law, by which I mean not what are 
traditionally understood to be the roots but the pur- 
poses of the revised divine law. In the defense of the 
revised law, unlike the defense of the traditional law, 
there exists a divergence between the theological 
opinions that the political theologian defends and the 
ultimate purpose of these opinions. The ultimate 
purpose of political theology is not belief in certain 
opinions about god so much as the formation of 
certain kinds of souls. Although this theology de- 
fends certain opinions about god, its purpose in 
doing so is not essentially theological or metaphysical 
but political or psychological (see Pangle 1976, 1077). 
Thus, in his summary of book 9, Alfarabi goes on to 
say that what follows the opening of book 9 (in other 
words, most of book 9 and books 10-12) “explain 
things that adorn and embellish the law and things 
that are the consequences of the roots” (Summary 
9.2). Insofar as the roots are the purposes of the laws, 
the laws are themselves the consequences of the 
roots. Most of book 9 and books 11-12 concern laws, 
or (as Alfarabi says) “the consequences of the roots.” 
What is left over once one subtracts from books 9-12 
most of book 9 and books 11-12—namely, book 
10—is what “adorns and embellishes the law.” Far 
from containing the foundations of the law, the 
theology in book 10 provides the necessary adorn- 
ments and embellishments of the law. In opposition 
to this view, Kleinias, the Athenian Stranger’s lead- 
ing interlocutor, asserts that book 10 presents “just 
about [the] noblest and best prelude on behalf of all 
the laws” (Laws 887c). 

In spite of Kleinias’ objections, the theological 
prelude in book 10 is merely an adornment—which is 
not to say that adornments might not have substan- 
tial purposes. The political theology in book 10 is 
indispensable as a defense of the divine law. An 
account of the gods of the sort described in book 10 is 
indispensable for the cultivation of the spirited kind 
of soul, like Kleinias’, that will rule the city in the 
Laws (Pangle 1976, 1062-65). In summarizing the first 
nine books of the Laws, Alfarabi reveals the psycho- 
logical purpose of the laws and of the political theol- 
ogy presented in book 10. The heart of the Summary, 
then, is Alfarabi’s summary of book 5, whose theme 
is how to honor the soul properly (see Strauss 1959, 
149-50). Plato presents the purpose of book 10 in 
book 5. 

In contrast with Kleinias, the Athenian presents his 
version of the prelude on behalf of all the laws in 
books 4-5. This version of the prelude falls into two 
parts, or preludes, along the line separating book 4 
from book 5. First, in book 4, he presents a “prelude 
as regards the gods, those who come after the gods, 
and the living and dead ancestors” (Laws 724a). 
Second, in book 5, he presents a prelude as regards 
“how [human beings] should be serious and how 
they should relax as regards their own souls, their 
bodies, and their property” (724b). Alfarabi’s inter- 
pretation of these two parts of the Athenian’s prelude 
strips away the Athenian’s adornments of the law to 
reveal the purposes of the laws. 
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In his summary of the first part of the prelude, 
Alfarabi quickly undermines any inclination one 
might have to view the account of the gods in this 
first part as belonging to the prelude on behalf of all 
the laws (Summary 4.9). As I noted, he omits any 
mention of the striking opening of this part, in which 
the Athenian announces that the God is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of all things. Alfarabi only 
notes that the gods are displeased with the arrogant 
man. Nor does he make mention, as Plato does, of 
man’s need to sacrifice to, pray to, or serve the gods 
(see Laws 716c-18a; cf. Summary 4.10). The gods’ 
“support” is acquired, at least by the ruler, merely by 
avoiding arrogance—which, it so happens, is a way 
of serving other human beings, rather than gods. The 
only things that Alfarabi suggests human beings 
need to care for are their own bodies, souls, and 
property, both for the sake of themselves and for the 
sake of their families. In other words, Alfarabi gives 
an account of the first part of the prelude (in book 4) 
that leaves it indistinguishable from the second part 
(in book 5). Finally, when he turns to summarizing 
book 5, he does not mention the gods as those beings 
who must be honored before the human soul (Sum- 
mary 5.1). He merely notes that the human soul ranks 
third in divinity, and he chooses to add to what the 
Athenian says the following statement, “The human 
soul is the noblest of things.” Thus, the gods nearly 
vanish from the prelude of the law as a whole, 
leaving an account of the human being and, above 
all, of the human soul. Psychology, rather than 
theology, is the foundation of Plato’s politics. This is 
by no means to be taken as a sign that Plato views 
psychology as providing a metaphysical ground in 
the same way that the ego does for modern political 
philosophy. For the moderns, the ego is the ground 
for politics because it is the ground for the whole. For 
Plato, the human soul is not the ground of the whole. 
Rather, the soul is the foundation of the law because 
the purpose of the law is the formation of certain 
kinds of souls. 

From the point of view of philosophy, the political 
theology is merely an adornment; from the point of 
view of the spirited soul, the theology provides 
universal support for its belief that just service of the 
city will be rewarded and injustice punished. But the 
theology is intended to serve both the political ends 
of spirited human beings, which root them in their 
political community, and the philosophic ends of 
philosophic human beings. It serves the former by 
appearing to provide universal support to their par- 
ticular political community, and it serves the latter by 
constantly revealing the incompatibility between the 
form of universal support offered and the particular 
political ends served. Although Kleinias has no doubt 
that astral gods should care about the justice or 
injustice of particular human beings, the Athenian 
Stranger cannot help but wonder whether astral gods 
would recognize human injustice as such, let alone 
care for human beings. 
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CONCLUSION 


Thomas Aquinas, like Kant, believed that politics 
could become rational. Consequently, he, like Kant, 
retained the ambition, which they both inherited 
from the revealed religions, of establishing an all- 
inclusive politics. The search for an all-inclusive pol- 
itics leads to the particularistic reactions of German 
historicism and, nowadays, of Asante. Try as Kant 
and Thomas do to extirpate our attachment to “our 
own,” they are unable to do so. In spite of the 
Enlightenment attack on spirited ‘attachment to one’s 
community, this feeling is not to be eradicated among 
human beings. Spiritedness is the basis both for that 
sense of self or subjectivity that Derrida attacks in the 
spirit, if not the manner, of the Enlightenment and 
for that sense of responsibility that will not vanish 
from human life until politics vanishes from human 
life. How ironic it would be for politics to vanish from 
human life at the very moment that human beings 
were willing to say that all knowledge is political or 
serves the political interests of certain individuals or 
groups. We have been led to this point by stages: 
first, Kant repudiated metaphysics and drew the 
universal down into morals and politics; then Ger- 
man historicism affirmed the particular as against the 
universal in morals and politics. Although multicul- 
turalists repeat the dynamic of inclusion and exclu- 
sion between Kant and the historicists, they have 
come to share the historicist view that all knowledge, 
like politics, is contingent and particular. If knowl- 
edge is as contingent and particular as politics, then it 
is not difficult to see how knowledge would become 
identified with politics. By avoiding the temptation to 
pursue a politics of absolute inclusion, Alfarabi 
avoids the dialectic of denying the existence of exclu- 
sion only to then see (as we have seen all too often in 
the last two centuries) exclusion raise its head in the 
ugliest forms. By relegating absolute inclusion to the 
realm of philosophic inquiry, he keeps sight of just 
how much homogeneity and exclusion political life 
requires. By distinguishing politics from knowledge, 
he enables us to see the difference between spirited- 
ness and the love of knowledge. Needless to say, 
politics will not vanish from among us. The politics 
of inclusion could, however, compel us to forget, if 
only temporarily, the difference between spirited 
self-assertion and the self-forgetful desire to know. 

In conclusion, Alfarabi provides us with a revised 
understanding of Plato, an important source of our 
tradition. In so doing, he enables us to reevaluate the 
natural law tradition from which the moral universal- 
ism of the United States derives. Alfarabi’s Plato 
raises doubts about the usefulness of universal laws 
yet recognizes our need to view our laws as receiving 
universal support. On the one hand, multiculturalist 
opponents of Western moral universalism would do 
well to recognize and respect this need. On the other 
hand, defenders of U.S. government might do well to 
temper the fervor of their claims that the moral 
principles of our form of government are the best 
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principles for all people everywhere in the long run. 
Would it not be sufficient to remind the doubtful of 
the great advantages these principles have provided 
even them? ! a 

By reminding us of the possibility of the philo- 
sophic way of life, Alfarabi’s Plato raises doubts 
about the claim that all things, including knowledge, 
are particularistic or partisan. He shows that knowl- 
edge, unlike power, need not be partisan. The claim 
that knowledge is power misleads us into believing 
that all claims to possess knowledge are merely plays 
for power. Instead, we should realize that we are well 
served when, as in the case of the founding of the 
United States, knowledge and power can come to- 
gether to form so rare a combination. 
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1. See, e.g., the account of Cultur (sic) given by Ranke (1881, 
1:v-vi) and the overview of historicism given by Schnadelbach 
(1984, 33-65). 

2. My typology owes something to Michael Geyer’s (1993, 
517-26). 

3. To some extent, Young is uneasy about using the term 
community simply because she opposes the communitarian 
conception of community. I fully agree with her opposition to 
communitarianism on the grounds that it lends itself to 
totalitarianism. Nevertheless, I would agree with another 
multiculturalist, Minnich, who is evidently indebted to com- 
munitarianism, that in the formation of community one 
cannot avoid exclusion (1992, 189 and references to Arendt). 

4. Some other adherents of this type of multiculturalism 
are Cornel West and Henry Giroux, both of whom, however, 
are more self-consciously eclectic and make more ample use of 
Marx or class analysis than does Gates. See Giroux 1992, 13; 
West 1990, 30-31, 35-36; idem 1992; see also Butler 1991. 

5. Asante defends his multiculturalism in a response to 
Diane Ravitch’s identification of him as a “particularistic 
multiculturalist,” (Asante 1992, 303-8; Ravitch 1992, 276-79). 
Although Asante defends his multiculturalism, another mul- 
ticulturalist, Charles V. Willie takes Ravitch to task for includ- 
ing among the multiculturalists those who would link biolog- 
ical race and culture (1992, 72). Asante claims not to link 
biology and culture, though he also cites the theories of 
biological Afrocentrists with approval (1987, 62-63, 124). 

6. Cf. Asante’s (1987) praise of Africa with Ranke’s (1888) 
belief in the cultural supremacy of Germany. One of the 
gravest errors Derrida makes—repeated constantly by his 
multicultural followers—is the identification of Western ra- 
tionalism with racism and ethnocentrism (1976, 120-21, 130- 
35; idem 1985, 293, 297). Although nineteenth-century Ger- 
man race theory was originated by historicists and although 
historicism is essentialist, race theory and historicism are not 
rationalist. Indeed, they constitute a reaction against Kantian 
universalist rationalism. Historicism found its primary source 
in German romanticism, which found its source, in turn, in 
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Rousseau’s attack on Enlightenment rationalism in favor of 
feeling or instinct. The Enlightenment had engaged in the 
most concerted opposition to the human attachment to 
“blood and soil” in Western history. Far from being of a piece 
with Enlightenment rationalism, nineteenth-century race the- 
ory was a reaction against its excessive universalism. 

7. Contrary to those who might want to include Asia 
together with Africa as a non-Eurocentric culture, Asante 
makes it clear that he has no intention of allowing Asia to 
share in the cultural outsider status (and thus supremacy) of 
Africa. 

8. Following Derrida, multiculturalists often accuse Locke's 
Enlightenment rationalism of excluding, for instance, women 
and minorities. They imply that the appeal to universal rights 
(sameness, rather than difference) must always exclude (e.g., 
Fish 1992, 249, 258). As I have explained, they are in a sense 
correct: an appeal to such rights does exclude those who 
would deny such rights to others. They are wrong, however, 
in implying that these principles exclude women and minor- 
ities. No doubt certain distorted interpretations of them 
might, but the principles themselves do not. Our failure is not 
in adopting such principles but in failing to live up to them. 

9. For more background on kalé@m, see Frank 1992. 

10. Both the Arabic and the English translation (Alfarabi 
199la and b) of the Summary attempt to follow Alfarabi’s 
divisions into discourses and paragraphs. (At present, the 
English translation is more successful in doing so and will 
serve as the model for correcting the Arabic edition when it is 
published.) I cite both editions with the abbreviated title 
Summary. However, when discrepancies exist between the 
two editions, the reader should refer to the translation. 

11. Lest he be seen as indicting Islam, Alfarabi uses a very 
unusual locution for “divine law,” rather than shari ‘a, the 
term appropriate to a revealed religion. 

12. The regime Alfarabi envisions in the Summary is not as 
limited in size as Plato’s city in the Laws (737d). Indeed, it 
appears to cover more than one climatic region. Nor does this 
regime appear to contain a multiplicity of different divine 
laws. Rather, it appears to contain one religious community 
with a multiplicity of governors ruling the various climatic 
regions (Summary 8.7-8). Consequently, it is tempting to 
suppose that Alfarabi here envisions a single homogeneous 
regime encompassing the entire inhabited world. In the 
Summary, Alfarabi addresses the aspiration to world rule of 
his religious community perhaps more realistically than any- 
where else in his corpus. 

In other writings such as the Virtuous City, he imagines the 
formation of a virtuous association of the inhabited world. As 
others have explained, such an association would be com- 
posed of associations of virtuous nations, which in turn 
would be composed of virtuous cities (Alfarabi 1985, 228-31; 
Mahdi 1987, 220, 222-23; cf. Galston 1990, 150-53). The 
formation of one virtuous city (let alone such a multiplicity of 
virtuous regimes) is not realistic. Nevertheless, Alfarabi’s 
vision of this virtuous association of the inhabited world does 
one crucial thing: it replaces his monotheistic community's 
aspiration for world hegemony with an aspiration for a 
unified but heterogeneous world regime composed of a 
multiplicity of religious communities (Mahdi 1987, 223). In 
view of the ideal described in his other writings and Alfarabi’s 
criticism of laws seeking world hegemony in the Summary, I 
believe that Alfarabi’s realistic aim in the Summary is that his 
own community, in view of its religious homogeneity (though 
it may stretch over a multiplicity of climatic regions) be limited 
in size (Parens 1992, 143-55). 

13. For the relation of the ruler to the laws, cf. Laws 729e 
and 770b5-71a6. And for Alfarabi’s views on the relative rank 
of the city ruled by living wisdom and of the city ruled by 
written laws, see Alfarabi 1964, 80-81; idem 1968, 50, 56; idem 
1985, 248-53; idem 1986b, 37; idem 1991c, 10, 18. 

14. On the respective roles of spiritedness (thumos) and 
love (eros) in Laws, book 10, see Pangle 1976, esp. 1074-77. 
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SOCIAL CHOICE IN A REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 
JEAN-PIERRE BENOIT and LEWIS A. KORNHAUSER New York University 


itizens of a representative democracy are twice removed from legislation. First, they do not 

deliberate and vote directly on legislation. Rather they elect assemblies that enact such 

legislation in their stead. Second, and less commonly remarked, citizens do not vote directly 
for assemblies. Rather they vote for individual candidates, with the candidates recetving the most votes 
elected. We examine the efficiency properties of these voting systems. 


n a representative democracy, citizens stand at 

two removes from legislation. First, they do not 

deliberate and vote directly on legislation: rather, 
they elect assemblies, which enact such legislation in 
their stead. Second, citizens do not vote directly for 
assemblies: rather, they vote for individual candi- 
dates, and the winning candidates then constitute the 
assembly. Thus, although in the elections of city 
councils, school boards, the U.S. Congress, and the 
legislatures of the states, in each case an assembly 
is being chosen, voters are called upon to vote for 
candidates, and these candidates have their votes 
tallied as individuals. 

Perhaps because these elections are candidate- 
based, analyses of them have often taken voters’ 
preferences over candidates as their starting point. 
There is something peculiar in this approach, how- 
ever. At least since Black (1958) and Arrow (1963), 
social choice theory has viewed society’s decision 
problem as one of choosing an outcome based on the 
preferences of the individual members of society. 
That is, the theory assumes that each person has an 
ordering over the possible outcomes and compares 
various functions from these orderings to an out- 
come. In the present context, an outcome is an 
assembly. Therefore, preferences over assemblies, 
not candidates, are fundamental. Indeed, any rank- 
ing of the candidates must be understood relative to 
the ranking of the assemblies. An appreciation of this 
simple fact has important implications for the under- 
standing of our political institutions. 

Several authors have argued that voters have pref- 
erences first over legislative programs and that these 
legislative preferences then induce preferences over 
assemblies (e.g., Austen-Smith and Banks 1988; 
Downs 1957). To the extent that there is a definite 
correspondence between assemblies and the pro- 
grams they enact, this approach is not in conflict with 
the approach adopted here. Since preferences over 
legislative programs induce preferences over assem- 
blies, authors who adopt this approach recognize the 
primacy of assembly orderings over candidate order- 
ings. However, these authors have been primarily 
concerned with the fact that the assembly preferences 
may not be separable.’ As far as we know, no one has 
considered the difficulties that arise even when as- 
sembly preferences are separable. 

Moreover, voters may evaluate assemblies only 
partially (or not at all) on the basis of the legislative 
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programs that they enact. A voter may prefer an 
assembly that represents all the relevant constituen- 
cies to one that does not. Or, not knowing (and 
unable to imagine) what substantive issues may arise, 
a voter may have to evaluate the assembly on other 
grounds. In each of these cases, the voter's prefer- 
ences over assemblies will be more fundamental than 
preferences over legislative outcomes or candidates. 

We shall show that unless preferences over assem- 
blies satisfy strong conditions, typical procedures 
for electing assemblies are inefficient. We identify 
conditions that ensure the election of a Pareto-opti- 
mal assembly but also show that regardless what 
neutral restriction is imposed upon preferences, an 
“almost inefficient” assembly may be elected. We 
also briefly discuss proportional representation from 
an assembly-based perspective. (All proofs are in the 
Appendix.) 


Candidate-based and Assembly-based Procedures 


We classify procedures for electing assemblies along 
two dimensions: (1) whether candidates must declare 
which post they contest and (2) the scope of the 
electorate that votes for each position in the assembly 
(see Benoit and Kornhauser 1991). We call assemblies 
in which candidates do not declare which post they 
contest at-large assemblies. An assembly in which 
candidates must declare the post they contest is a 
designated-post assembly. We divide designated-post 
assemblies into two types: if the entire electorate 
votes on each post, the assembly is a numbered-post 
one; if different portions of the electorate vote on 
specific posts, the assembly is districted.* Note that 
our definition of designated-post assemblies encom- 
passes not only legislatures but also governments 
composed of separate houses and an executive. 

Let N = {a@1,ao,. . ., An be the set of candidates. Let 
,,, be the set of all possible assemblies. Let v be the 
number of voters. Let T(N) be the set of all possible 
orderings of the elements of N;* let I'(s4,,,) be the set of 
all possible orderings over s,,. 


DEFINITION 1. An assembly-based procedure is a 


function f: (Án >A. 


DEFINITION 2. A candidate-based procedure is a func- 


tion g: TN) >Á n- 
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We assume that each voter i has a well-defined 
preference ordering R,(x4,,,) E [(4,,) over assemblies, 
with “A > B” meaning “Assembly A is strictly 
preferred to assembly B” and “A 2 B” indicating 
weak preference. 

We note that while our definitions do not immedi- 
ately apply to party systems such as party-list pro- 
portional representation, our ensuing discussion 
(esp. theorem 1) can be applied to these systems. 


Separability 


In some situations, complementarities among the 
candidates may determine the desirability of an as- 
sembly. In such cases, it may be that some voters’ 
favorite assembly consists, for instance, of candidates 
a, and a;, but that these voters only like a, because of 
how well a, works with 440. If a;) is not present, these 
voters do not want a, on the assembly. Other voters 
may like the way that a, and ag interact; and so forth. 

When preferences over assemblies have this inter- 
active nature, choosing assemblies by voting for 
individual candidates does not seem sensible; the 
“wrong” combination of candidates might easily be 
elected. Indeed, with this type of preferences, there is 
no immediate way for voters to rank individual 
candidates. | 

On the other hand, it may be that the desirability of 
a candidate can be determined independently of the 
composition of the rest of the assembly; that is, 
preferences may be separable so that a voter who 
prefers the assembly {a,, a107 to {a2, A10} prefers {a,, a7} 
to {a, ay} and, in fact, prefers a, to a, on any 
assembly. In this case, there is a natural ranking of 
the candidates, and one might think that candidate- 
based procedures are then appropriate. However, as 
we shall show, even in this “good” case, common 
candidate-based procedures fail to have minimally 
desirable properties. 

Formally, we define separability as follows. For any 
two candidates a; and a, let X; be a set of (m — 1) 


candidates not including a; or 4j.“ 


DEFINITION 3. An individual has separable assembly 
preferences if and only if, for all a, a, Ay, and By, 


fa}UA, > {a}UA, implies {a UB, = {a,}UBy. 


A separable assembly ranking generates a unique 
candidate ranking in the obvious way: a; > a; if and 
only if there exists an A; such that {a,}UA,, > fa JUA; 
and a; is indifferent to a; if and only if {a UA, iS 
indifferent to {a}lIA, for all A;. Many assembly 
rankings, however, are consistent with any single 
candidate ranking; that is, a single candidate ranking 
could be generated from many different separable 
assembly preferences. The following proposition 
elaborates this idea: 


PROPOSITION 1. Let a; > a, >... > a, be a candidate 
ranking and A and A’ be two assemblies. If and only if 
there exist i and j such that the ith-highest-ranked 
candidate in A is higher ranked than the ith-highest- 
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ranked candidate in A’ but the jth-highest-ranked candi- 
date in A’ is higher ranked than the jth-highest-ranked 
candidate in A, then A is ranked above A’ by some 
consistent assembly rankings and below A’ by others (see 
Benoit and Kornhauser 1991). 


Nonstrategic and Simple Voting 


A strategic voter tries to anticipate the votes of others 
when deciding how to vote. A nonstrategic voter, on 
the other hand, votes solely as a function of personal 
preferences. Of course, voting nonstrategically may 
not be optimal. Nonetheless, in what follows we 
often assume that voters act nonstrategically. 

We make this assumption for three reasons: (1) in 
many situations, nonstrategic voting may reasonably 
describe voter behavior; (2) an understanding of non- 
strategic voting is an important first step to the 
understanding of the candidate-based procedures 
that predominate in our political institutions; and 
(3) most importantly, the assumption of nonstrategic 
behavior simplifies the exposition without undermin- 
ing the force of the argument, as our results do not 
hinge upon this assumption.” 

When preferences are separable, a salient nonstra- 
tegic way of voting is for a voter with k votes to cast 
these votes for the top k candidates in the candidate 
ranking generated from the voter's assembly ranking. 
Such voting is akin to sincere voting and maximizes a 
voter’s expected utility with respect to a uniform 
distribution on the behavior of other voters. Else- 
where, we have termed this simple voting. 


WHY ASSEMBLY PREFERENCES 
MATTER 


Candidate-based procedures ought to be evaluated in 
terms of preferences over assemblies. Put differently, 
preferences over assemblies, not individual candi- 
dates, are fundamental. Adopting this perspective 
has significant consequences for an understanding of 
representative institutions. We shall first offer exam- 
ples concerning efficiency and proportional represen- 
tation that illustrate this claim. Later, we shall offer 
some general theorems concerning the efficiency 
properties of candidate-based procedures. 


An Example 


Our first example shows that candidate-based proce- 
dures may elect Pareto-inferior assemblies. There are 
five candidates contesting two seats on an at-large 
assembly. The voters divide into four groups. The 
first group ranks the 10 assemblies as follows: {a,, a} 
> {a4, As} > {aq Ay} > {aq As} > {az As} > {az ay} > {a3 
Ay} > {az as} > {a3 as} > {a1, As}. 

Notice that preferences are separable. This assem- 
bly ranking generates the candidate ranking a4 > a2 > 
As > a, > Gs. 

Other separable assembly rankings are consistent 
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TABLE 1 


Example of Four Groups’ Ranking of 
Five Candidates 
GROUPS OF VOTERS 
2 3 
5 5 


4 
15 


1 


RANKING OF 15 


CANDIDATES VOTERS VOTERS VOTERS VOTERS 


tst 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


Note: Candidates are a,to as. 


ay 
a 
ag 
a, 
as 


ay 
as 
ag 
aa 
az 


a, 
as 
ay 
ay 
a 


with this same candidate ranking. For instance, re- 
versing the preference between {a3, 44} and {az, as} in 
the assembly ordering produces separable prefer- 
ences that generate the same candidate ranking. 

The remaining three groups also have separable 
assembly preferences, which generate candidate 
rankings. Table 1 presents the four rankings of can- 
didates. The number at the top of each column gives 
the number of voters in that group. 

Suppose (as is often the case with two-person 
assemblies) that everybody casts two votes for two 
different candidates and that the top two vote-getters 
form the assembly. We assume that everyone simply 
votes for their top two candidates. The assembly {a,, 
ās} is elected with 20 votes for a, and 20 votes for as. 
But every voter prefers {a,, a3} to {a5, as}! In fact, the 
last three groups of voters rank {a,, a3} second, while 
they rank {a,, as} no higher than seventh. (More 
precisely, in every assembly ranking consistent with 
these candidate rankings, {a,, a3} is ranked second by 
the last three groups, while {a,, as} is ranked seventh 
or eighth.) 

The election of the inefficient assembly {a,, ās} is 
not due to an assumption of nonstrategic voting or a 
failure of the voters to recognize the superiority of {a,, 
az}. If the voters agreed to vote for a, and 43, the first 
two groups (for instance) would have a strong incen- 
tive to deviate from the agreement and vote for a, 
instead of a3,.since each member of these groups 
prefers {a,, ay} to {a,, a3}.’ 

Although the prevailing candidates in Table 1 do 
not win decisively, it is easy to write down examples 
in which the winning candidates receive votes from 
an overwhelming majority of the voters or form a 
Condorcet set of candidates capable of beating all 
other candidates pairwise and in which the winning 
assembly is still inefficient. Furthermore, an elected 
assembly could rank, say, in the bottom 20% of all 
possible assemblies for all voters, while ail voters 
agree that a certain other assembly ranks among the 
top 10%. Hence, the election results themselves pro- 
vide no indication of the existence or severity of a 
problem. 
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Strategic Voting and Endogenous Preferences 


In Table 1, the list of candidates is given exogenously. 
We now present a simple game-theoretic example in 
which the positions of candidates is determined en- 
dogenously, voters use dominant strategies, and the 
final outcome is inefficient. Thus, the cause of the 
inefficiency is the use of the candidate-based proce- 
dure and not that the “wrong” candidates have been 
assumed at the outset or that voters are not acting 
strategically. 

The assembly is a numbered-post one in which the 
three posts consist of different offices (e.g., sheriff, 
school superintendent, and sanitation chief). Two 
candidates are running for each office. For each office, 
a candidate can adopt a position that is described by 
a real number from 0 to 1. 

The voters divide into three equal-sized groups. 
Group T's favorite positions on the three offices is 
given by {1, 0, 0}. Members in group 1 care most 
about the first office, so that they prefer the assembly 
{1, 1, 1} to the assembly {0, 0, 0}. Group 2’s and Group 
3’s favorite outcomes are given by {0, 1, 0} and {0, 0, 
1}, respectively. Individuals in groups 2 and 3 care 
most about the second and third offices, Senet 
so that they, too, prefer the assembly {1, 1, 1} to {0, 0 
0}. Preferences are separable.” 

The game is in two stages. In the first stage, 
candidates choose a position. In the second stage, 
individuals cast their votes, one for each office. Each 
office is decided by majority rule. We look for a 
subgame perfect equilibrium in undominated strate- 
gies. 

Since preferences are separable and there are only 
two candidates per office, it is always dominant for an 
individual to vote for the candidate that is closest to 
the voter's ideal position for each office. Since for 
each office, two-thirds of the voters have 0 as ideal 
point, in equilibrium, both candidates will enter at 0 
(the median). Thus, we have the following: 


PROPOSITION 2. The unique, subgame perfect equilibrium 
outcome in undominated strategies is ae election of the 
assembly {0, 0, 0}. 


The assembly {0, 0, 0} is elected although all voters 
prefer {1, 1, 1 


Proportional Representation 


At its most basic level, the concept of proportional 
representation holds that if x% of the electorate has 
identical preferences, then that group is entitled to 
choose x% of the members of an assembly. We shall 
argue that if preferences are only assumed to be 
separable, this candidate-based concept is suspect. 
The concept of proportional representation, how- 
ever, can be defended if assembly. preferences satisfy 
a stronger restriction on preferences.” 

Consider 10 candidates running for five seats and 
suppose that each voter has separable preferences 
over assemblies. Suppose 40% of the voters have 
identical preferences and that the voting procedure 
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perfectly realizes the group’s entitlement under pro- 
portional representation to elect 40% of the assembly. 
That is, the group can assure the election of its top 
two candidates. As 56 of the 252 possible assemblies 
include these two candidates, the voting procedure 
eliminates 196 possible assemblies. 

But these are not just any 196 assemblies. If the 
coalition were, instead, given the right to eliminate 
any 196 assemblies, it might well have chosen to 
exclude assemblies that contained undesirable candi- 
dates, rather than those that did not include desirable 
ones. In other words, although the outcomes have 
been restricted to 56 assemblies, the resulting assem- 
bly does not necessarily rank among the coalition’s 
top 56. In fact, the elected assembly may rank as low 
as 232d. Even a coalition that finds its top four 
candidates (80% of the assembly) elected may rank 
the resulting assembly no higher than 125th. 

Thus, allowing a group to include its top candi- 
date(s) in an assembly may accomplish very little. To 
make sense of proportional representation, an addi- 
tional assumption is required. Separable preferences 
are lexicographic when assembly A is preferred to 
assembly B if and only if the highest-ranked candi- 
date in A/(ANMB) is preferred to the highest-ranked 
candidate in B/(ANB). An individual with lexico- 
graphic preferences always chooses to eliminate first 
those assemblies that do not include his or her top 
candidates. Under proportional representation, can- 
didates are also eliminated in this way and the 
resultant assembly is efficient. In the example, with 
lexicographic preferences, the coalition of 40% of 
voters elects an assembly that is ranked no lower than 
fifty-sixth (or in the top 23% of all assemblies). While 
it may be too strong to say that the assumption of 
lexicographic preferences “justifies” proportional 
representation, at least there is a certain sense to it in 
this case. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF CONSTANT 
SCORING SYSTEMS 


The inefficiency in both Table 1 and the game-theo- 
retic example is due to the candidate-based nature of 
the voting method used. This inefficiency arises with 
a wide range of candidate-based voting methods and 
with a wide range of assumptions about voter behav- 
ior. Rather than give the most general possible theo- 
rem, however, we offer a fairly broad theorem that is 
easily stated (and proved). 


DEFINITION 4. A constant scoring system for an at-large 
assembly of size m is one in which each voter is given 
some number, k = m, of votes to be distributed among K 
different candidates and the assembly elected consists of 
those m candidates receiving the m greatest total number 
of votes. 


ASSUMPTION 1. The size of the assembly is m = 2, the 
number of candidates isn = m + 3, and the number of 
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voters is v = max(m, 6). When preferences are separable, 
individuals vote simply for their top k candidates. 


THEOREM 1. Under assumption 1, even if voters have 
separable preferences, a constant scoring system may 
result in the election of an at-large assembly A although 
there is an at-large assembly B that everyone prefers. 


Pareto-optimality is generally considered to be a 
rather weak requirement and is satisfied when indi- 
viduals vote directly for the outcomes, using, for 
instance, plurality rule, plurality with a runoff, and a 
Borda count. Theorem 1 shows, however, that when 
assemblies are being chosen but candidates are being 
voted upon, this requirement is, in general, too 
strong. 

We now offer a condition on preferences that is 
sufficient to guarantee that a constant scoring system 
yields a Pareto-optimal assembly. Let |S| denote the 
number of elements in S. 


DEFINITION 5. An individual has k-block preferences 
over assemblies if and only if there exists a set B(k) of 
candidates such that for any assemblies A and A’, if 
JANB) > |A’NB(k)|, then A is strictly preferred to 
A’. 


We will say that an individual whose preferences are 
k-block for some k has block preferences. Preferences 
that are block may or may not be separable. In either 
case, voting for the block set of candidates is simple. 

An individual with block preferences has favorite 
candidates and is most concerned with getting the 
maximum number of these candidates elected. Thus, 
someone with 1-block preferences has a most pre- 
ferred candidate and prefers any assembly with this 
candidate to any assembly without. A person with 
2-block preferences has two preferred candidates and 
prefers any assembly with one of these candidates to 
any assembly without either and any assembly with 
both these candidates to one with fewer than both. 
No further restrictions are imposed. An individual 
with strong dislikes who is concerned with keeping 
certain candidates out of an assembly is not likely to 
have k-block preferences. 

As the next theorem indicates, k-blockness guaran- 
tees Pareto optimality in constant scoring systems. In 
the proof of the theorem, we ignore the possibility of 
two candidates’ receiving the same number of votes. 
Ties may be broken by using an arbitrary voter as 
tiebreaker. Breaking ties by randomly selecting can- 
didates, however, may be inefficient. 


ASSUMPTION 2. A voter with k-block preferences and k 
votes casts these votes simply for the block set. The 
electorate is sufficiently heterogeneous that at least m 
candidates receive votes. 


THEOREM 2. Under assumption 2, if every voter has 
k-block preferences and k votes, then a Pareto optimal 
assembly is elected. 


While this is a positive theorem for voting over 
candidates, several comments are in order. First, the 
theorem requires not only that voters have block 
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preferences, but also that all these preferences be 
k-block for the same k and that this k be the number of 
votes that each person is to cast. This is a lot to ask. 
However, if individuals are given either too few or 
too many votes, efficiency cannot be guaranteed. 

Approval voting offers some hope in this regard. 
Under approval voting, each person can cast as many 
votes as desired. One reasonable way for a person 
with k-block preferences to vote in such a system 
would be to cast k votes for his or her block set.** This 
assumption gives the following: 


THEOREM 3. If every voter has block preferences than 
approval voting (with each individual voting for his or 
her block set) elects a Pareto-optimal assembly. If prefer- 
ences are only separable, a Pareto-inferior assembly may 
be elected. 


Blockness is quite a strong assumption. Nevertheless, 
it is not easily relaxed. If even a few people have 
nonblock preferences a Pareto-inferior assembly may 
be elected. Furthermore, as Theorem 4 will indicate, 
even if all preferences are block or satisfy stronger 
restrictions, a “nearly inefficient” assembly may be 
elected. To state the result, we need some prelimi- 
naries. 

A restriction is on individual preferences (rather than 
across preferences) if it can be verified by checking 
preferences in isolation. Thus, separability is a re- 
striction on individual preferences, since any single 
preference ranking can be checked for separability; 
single-peakedness is a restriction across preferences, 
since it can only be violated by a set of preferences. 

A restriction is neutral if it is independent of the 
labeling of candidates; that is, if a preference ordering 
P satisfies a neutral restriction, then P’ will satisfy the 
same restriction, where P’ is defined as follows: for all 
assemblies A; let Aj equal A, with a, replaced by am 
and a,, replaced by a, (if a, or a,, occurs in A; 
otherwise, A,’ equals A;). Then in the ordering P’, A,’ 
is ranked ahead of A;’ if and only if A; is ranked ahead 
of A; in the ordering ?. 

All the restrictions that we have considered so far 
are neutral restrictions on individual preferences. An 
example of a nonneutral restriction on individual 
preferences would be that the assembly A be ranked 
first. 

A neutral nonstrategic voting rule for a voter with 
k votes is a function h: T(n) —> Cy such that f(P) = Cx 
implies f(P’) = C,’ where C, is the set of all subsets of 
size k of the set N of candidates, C, is an element of 
C,, and C,’ is the permuted element. 

Theorem 4 will indicate that no matter what neutral 
restriction on individual preferences is imposed, an 
assembly that is nearly inefficient may be chosen by a 
constant scoring system. 


ASSUMPTION 3. The size of the assembly is m = 2, the 
number of candidates is n = 4 and the number of voters 
is v = min (3, m). All voters use the same neutral 
nonstrategic voting rule. 


THEOREM 4. Consider any neutral restriction on strict 
individual preferences. Under assumption 3, there exist 
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preference profiles in which all individual orderings 
satisfy this restriction, an assembly A is elected, and all 
but one or two voters prefer an assembly B. 


DESIGNATED POSTS 


Theorem 1 was stated for at-large assemblies. With 
suitable modifications, the theorem extends to the 
case of districted and numbered-post elections. For 
these assemblies, too, candidate-based elections may 
produce inefficient assemblies or governments.*° 

Designated-post assemblies are of special interest 
because they are so common. These assemblies may 
have two very distinct characters. The designated- 
posts may be different seats in a legislature, or they 
may be different offices in a government. One might 
thus characterize the president of the United States 
and the members of both houses of Congress as a 
designated-post assembly with the president elected 
at-large and senators and representatives elected by 
different districted procedures. 

We now turn to assumptions that guarantee the 
election of efficient designated-post assemblies. As 
the ensuing discussion indicates, these assumptions 
may be more plausible than the assumption of block- 
ness used earlier. 

In a numbered-post election, suppose a voter as- 
signs an order of importance to the posts (e.g., the 
mayoralty is most important, followed by district 
attorney, and so forth). 


DEFINITION 6. Let A and A’ be two assemblies, with the 
posts listed in declining order of importance. Suppose 
that the two assemblies first differ in the jth position. 
Then preferences are said to be top-lexicographic if an 
individual always prefers A to A' when the jth candidate 
in A is the individual’s most preferred candidate for 
post j. 


ASSUMPTION 4. Preferences are separable. Each voter gets 
one vote per post and votes simply for his or her top 
candidate for each post. 


THEOREM 5. Suppose each individual agrees on the order of 
importance of the posts in a numbered-post assembly and 
that preferences are top-lexicographic. Then under as- 
sumption 4, a Pareto-optimal assembly is always elected. 


For simplicity, our analysis of districted procedures 
considers only those elections in which each individ- 
ual votes in a single district. In this context, an 
individual’s preferences are 1-block if there is a dis- 
trict and a candidate in that district, such that the 
individual prefers any assembly with that candidate 
to any assembly without that candidate. 


THEOREM 6. If each individual votes in a single district and 
has 1-block preferences with respect to that district, then 
a Pareto optimal assembly will be elected. 


If voters in a numbered-post election have top-lexi- 
cographic preferences but disagree on the order of 
importance of the posts, then an inefficient assembly 
may be elected. Similarly, if voters in a districted 
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election have 1-block preferences but not with respect 
to the district in which they vote, then an inefficient 
assembly may be elected. 

The assumptions on preferences in theorems 5 and 
6 are both nonneutral, because they are tied to 
specific posts. In a numbered-post assembly where 
the different posts have different titles and responsi- 
bilities, a nonneutral assumption may be reasonable. 
If the differently numbered posts are identical in 
duties and numbered merely for electoral purposes, a 
nonneutral assumption is unwarranted. In such a 
case, there are neutral assumptions that will guaran- 
tee the election of an efficient assembly."* However, 
this efficiency can only be assured with respect to 
those assemblies which can be formed respecting the 
posts for which each candidate has declared. It can- 
not be guaranteed with respect to the at-large assem- 
blies that could be formed. In the neutral case, this 
broader notion of efficiency would seem appropriate. 

The nonneutrality in the assumption of theorem 6 
may be warranted when voters elect local represen- 
tatives whose responsibilities are primarily to their 
district. Again, if all representatives have identical 
duties, a nonneutral assumption is not justified. In 
districted elections, no neutral assumption can guar- 
antee the election of a Pareto-optimal assembly, even 
among the restricted set of assemblies. 

When there exists a Condorcet winning assembly 
in a numbered-post election with only two candidates 
per post (e.g., a Democrat and a Republican), each 
candidate in this assembly is a majority-rule winner 
in his or her individual post election (Kadane 1972). 
Thus, majority rule will produce this Condorcet win- 
ner. In a districted election, however, majority rule 
may fail to produce a Condorcet winner (see Benoit 
and Kornhauser 1991). 


CONCLUSION 


Jurisdictions generally adopt candidate-based proce- 
dures—in particular, constant scoring rules—to elect 
assemblies. This common practice poses a problem, 
since such procedures do not possess minimal effi- 
ciency properties; the elected assembly may be nearly 
inefficient. 

These results suggest two types of inquiry. First, 
one might design and study fully assembly-based 
procedures for the election of assemblies. This task 
faces both practical and theoretical problems. Con- 
sider, for example, three different assembly-based 
procedures for an at-large election with 10 candidates 
running for five seats. In procedure 1, each of the 252 
possible assemblies are listed on the ballot and the 
assembly that receives the most votes is elected. 
Procedure 1 presents practical difficulties. In proce- 
dure 2, each voter marks five candidates on the 
ballot, ballots are counted as groups of five, and the 
group that receives the most votes is elected. Under 
this procedure (as under procedure 1), the winning 
assembly might garner a very small percentage of the 
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ballots cast and thus appear undesirable. Voting for 
candidates, of course, only gives the illusion of per- 
forming well in this respect. Although the winning 
candidates may receive many votes, the resultant 
assembly may well have received no votes in a direct 
assembly election. In procedure 3, the 10 candidates 
divide into two slates of 5, between which the voters 
choose by majority vote. Here, the electorate might 
all prefer some other group of 5 candidates as the 
assembly. Finally, note that while any procedure in 
which individuals vote for candidates will be domi- 
nated by some assembly-based procedure, there is no 
presumption that a particular assembly-based proce- 
dure is superior to a particular candidate-based pro- 
cedure. | 

A second inquiry pursues further the investigation 
of candidate-based procedures. While no ordinal re- 
striction on individual preferences can justify the use 
of candidate-based procedures, one might identify 
restrictions across preferences that assure the good 
performance of specific procedures. Alternately, one 
might conjecture that individuals do not perceive 
much difference between many of the assemblies, so 
that candidate-based procedures do not perform too 
badly. 

Finally, we underscore our initial observation. Any 
discussion of preference restrictions must be made on 
assembly preferences, and the selected assembly 
must be judged with respect to these assembly pref- 
erences. To evaluate an election method, one must 
start with the recognition that preferences over as- 
semblies, not candidates, are fundamental. 


APPENDIX: PROOFS 


Proof of Proposition 2. Suppose the two candidates 
enter at positions x, y + 0 and suppose y is elected. 
This is not an equilibrium. If x enters at position 0, 
instead, two-thirds of the voters will switch and vote 
for x, since this will be a dominant strategy for them. 
The unique subgame perfect equilibrium in undomi- 
nated strategies is for both candidates to enter at 0. 
Voters then vote at random and each candidate has a 
50% chance of being elected. 


Proof of Theorem 1. The proof consists of constructing 
preference profiles such that the assembly {a}, az 
- + Om — 17 Amy gets elected even though everyone 


prefers {@1, Az, - - -y Am — 27 4m + 17 m + 2}. Assume that 
all preferences are separable. The proof considers two 
cases: | 


Case 1. k < m. Let the population be divided into m 
equal-sized groups (plus or minus 1, since all groups 
must be integral numbers) with generated candidate 
rankings as shown in Table A-1. Note that for k < m, 
candidates a,-u,, each receive at least one vote, and 
no other candidate receives any votes. Therefore the 
assembly {a,, ao, ..., Amt is chosen. However, we 
can assume that everyone would like to replace 
{am — 17 Amy DY {lm + 17 Im + 2) that is, these candidate 
rankings are consistent with assembly preferences 
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TABLE A-1 
Example of m Groups Ranking N Candidates 


GROUP 


as 


mea 


a, 
am+1 


a 
-o 
am i 


a, ân 
“ithe meng candidates} 


Am—1 am—1 âm Am—1 
*In positions 2 through m — 2, the first m — 2 groups rank candidates 
from a, through a,,. arbitrarily (making sure no one lists the same 
candidate twice, of course). Groups m — 1 and m arbitrarily rank 
candidates a, through amz, 


**The remaining candidates. 





that rank {a,,. . 
Am — 17 Am 

Case 2. k = m. Let the population be divided into 
four groups of two different sizes (plus or minus 1), p 
and q, p < gq, as in Table A-2. Again, {a}, do, - . . > Am} 
is elected even though we can assume that everyone 
would prefer to replace candidates a,, _ ; and a,, with 
Am +1 and åm + 2- Q.E.D. 


sAm — 27 Am + 17 lm + 1} OVET {a - -> 7 


Proof of Theorem 2 (Reductio). Suppose that A is elected 
but B is Pareto-superior. Let A* = A/(ANB) and B* = 
B/(ANB). Consider any individual. Since the individ- 
ual likes B at least as much as A, B* must have at least 
as many elements that are in the individual’s block 
set as A* does. Since the individual has k votes, he or 
she casts at least as many votes among the elements 
of B* as among A’. This is true for all individuals, so 
the total number of votes received by the members of 


TABLE A-2 


Example of Four Groups of Two Different Sizes 
(p and g) Ranking N Candidates 


GROUP SIZE 


P q 
a, a, 


Note: Group size p < 4. 
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B* is at least as great as the total received by the 
members of A*. In particular, the maximum number 
of votes received by an element of B* must be greater 
than the minimum number received by an element of 
A* (assuming no ties), so that an element of B* must 
have been elected, a contradiction. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 3. The proof is virtually identical to 
the proofs of theorems 1 and 2. 


Proof of Theorem 4. First, it is easy to see that if the 
voting rule does not involve voting for a subset of a 
voter's top assembly, an inefficient assembly can be 
elected. For instance, if k = m and the preferences of 
all votes are identical, an assembly different from the 
voters’ unanimous first choice will be elected. There- 
fore, assume that the voting rule involves voting for a 
subset of a voter’s top assembly. 

Suppose that k = m. The population divides into 
three groups, and each individual preference order- 
ing satisfies some neutral restriction. Without loss of 
generality, assume that each individual in the first 
group has as favorite assembly {a,, a,}UB(m — 2), 
where B(m — 2) is a set of m — 2 candidates disjoint 
from {4,, A, a3, a4}. Furthermore, we can assume that 
{a,, a3};UB(m — 2) is ranked above {a,, a,;UB(m — 2). 
(Suppose, instead, that {a,, a,}UB(m —- 2) > {ay, 
az}UB(m — 2). By neutrality [interchanging a, and ay], 
a group with favorite assembly {a,, a,}UB(m — 2) and 
{a,, a,}UB(m — 2) > {a5, a,}UB(m — 2) also satisfies the 
restriction. Again by neutrality [interchanging a, and 
a4], a group with favorite assembly {a,, a.}UB(m — 2) 
and {a,,a,}UB(m — 2) > {a., a,}UB(m — 2) also satisfies 
the restriction.) Similarly, we assume that the second 
group’s favorite assembly is {a}, a,}UB(m — 2) and 
that they all also rank {a,, a,}UB(m — 2) above {a, 
a,s;UB(m — 2). Finally, the third group’s favorite 
assembly is {a, a,}UB(m — 2). 

We assume that the three groups are, respectively, 
of size (V — 1)/2, (V — 1)/2, and 1 if Vis odd, and (V — 
2/2, (V — 2)/2, 2 if V is even. The assembly {a}, 
a,}UB(m — 2) is elected, but all but one or two people 
prefer {a,, a;}UB(m — 2). 

Now suppose that k < m. The population divides 
into m groups. The first m — 1 groups are of (approx- 
imately) equal size. All members of these groups 
have {@,, 4, .-.,@m — 1, 0,} as their favorite assem- 
bly. Afterward, their preferences differ in such a way 
that each element of {a}, a2, . . - , Am — 1} receives at 
least one vote and only these candidates receive any 
votes. (This can be done because each voter uses a 
neutral nonstrategic voting rule.) The last group has 
one member who votes for a, and candidates drawn 
from {@1, az, - - - , åm — 1}. The assembly {a,,...,4n} 
is chosen; but all save one voter (possibly) prefers 
(ipa dy Aon — 1 O Q.E.D. 
Proof of Theorem 5. Let A be the elected assembly and 
let A’ be a different assembly. Suppose that the two 
assemblies first differ in position j. The candidate 
chosen to fill that post must be someone’s most 
preferred candidate for that post, and that individ- 
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ual prefers A to A’, since preferences are top lexico- 
graphic. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Theorem 6. Theorem 6 is obvious. 


Notes 


We thank Steven Brams and John Ferejohn for their com- 
ments on an earlier draft. While this paper was being written, 
Benoit spent two weeks at the Instituto Autonomica de 
Barcelona, whose support he gratefully acknowledges. The 

- technical support of the C. V. Starr Center for Applied 
< Economics is also acknowledged. 

1. Separable preferences exhibit a form of independence; 
separability is defined formally below. 

2. In the United States, school boards and the legislative 
bodies of many cities are elected at-large. The United States 
Congress, as well as the legislatures of the states, are elected 
using districted procedures. The election of the executive in 
many cities and states uses a numbered-post procedure: each 
candidate declares which executive post—governor, attorney 
general, or treasurer—he or she seeks, and then the entire 
electorate votes on each post. 

3. When candidates are running for different posts, T(N) 
is the set of all possible orderings of the candidates grouped 
by their respective posts. 

4. For designated-post assemblies, a, and a, must contest 
the same post, and X; draws its (m — 1) candidates from each 
of the remaining posts. 

5. For instance, see the discussion of Table 1. Also see the 
game-theoretic example, where voters use dominant strate- 
gies. 

6. See Benoit and Kornhauser 1991, where we also discuss 
simple voting more fully. Separability is a sufficient but not 
necessary condition for simple voting. A necessary and suf- 
ficient condition is “top-separability.” 

7. This reasoning is in the spirit of Nash equilibrium 
analysis. Any assembly, however, could be elected in a Nash 
equilibrium. 

8. If there exists a Condorcet assembly, however, then 
those candidates also form a Condorcet set; in this case, a 
Condorcet set is necessarily efficient. As the text implies, the 
existence of a Condorcet set of candidates does not imply the 
existence of a Condorcet assembly (Benoit and Kornhauser 
1991; Kadane 1972). Note also that even when there is a 
Condorcet assembly, common voting procedures do not guar- 
antee the election of the Condorcet candidates, and these 
procedures may still be inefficient. 

9. The preferences described here model some actual 
situations reasonably well. For example, from 1964 through 
1986, the four resident commissioners of Etowah County, 
Alabama, were elected by a countywide vote even though 
each resident commissioner had to reside in his or her district. 
The county commission, as a whole, allocated money among 
districts, but each commissioner controlled funds allocated to 
his or her district. Residents of a district presumably had 
preferences like those described in the text. The commission is 
described in Presley v. Etowah County Commission 1992. 
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10. Our discussion abstracts from many of the issues that 
have prompted most discussions of proportional representa- 
tion. For example, we ignore problems of implementation as 
well as problems that arise when voters have heterogeneous 
preferences. 

11. Fishburn 1981 assumes that A is strictly preferred to A’ 
if and only if |ANB(k)| > |A’NB(k)]. This implies blockness and 
is, in fact, a much stronger assumption. For instance, suppose 
B(k) = {a,, a}. Let A = {a,, a3} and A’ = {a,, ap}. Fishburn’s 
definition requires indifference between A and A’ but our 
definition permits A > A’, A < A’, or A = A’. Fishburn 
restricts the assembly ordering to one with k + 1 indifference 
classes. 

12. Voting in this manner is simple, but it is not the only 
simple way to vote. Fishburn 1981 shows that under a 
stronger assumption than blockness, voting in this manner is 
a dominant strategy. 

13. See Benoit and Kornhauser 1991. The Ostrogorski par- 
adox can be understood as a special instance of our ineffi- 
ciency results for numbered-post assemblies (see Anscombe 
1976; Bezembinder and Van Acker 1985; Daudt and Rae 1976; 
Deb and Kelsey 1987). 

14. For instance, if assembly A has more first choices than 
assembly B, than A is preferred to B. 
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n this note we elaborate on the conditions under which on-line and memory-based strategies of 
political candidate evaluation can be implemented. We suggest that the structure of information 
may be an important contextual variable affecting the voter’s choice of these strategies. In 
addition, we propose that citizens with less political sophistication are particularly sensitive to 
structural differences in the political information environment. We use an experimental design that 
manipulates the information-processing context to test these ideas. Our results suggest that the 
context in which information is presented plays a critical role in moderating the influence of individual 


differences in political sophistication. 


ecent theories of vote choice have focused on 
Re role of information in voters’ decision mak- 

ing (see, e.g., Popkin 1991). Today’s candidate- 
centered campaigns supply citizens with ample infor- 
mation. When presented with these data, how do 
voters use them to assess the candidates? Current 
cognitive models of candidate evaluation suggest that 
the answer to this question may depend on whether 
the raw data are processed on-line, as the voter 
acquires it, or whether the information is stored 
away, perhaps to be retrieved sometime later (see 
Lodge, McGraw, and Stroh 1989). 

The timing of the voter’s production of candidate 
judgments is the key element differentiating on-line 
and memory-based modes of processing. If voters 
begin evaluating candidates at the time of informa- 
tion acquisition, judgments are said to be made 
on-line. In this mode of processing, each new piece of 
information that voters receive about a candidate is 
used to update the judgment, similar to the way in 
which Fiorina (1981) envisions a “running tally” of 
partisan evaluations. When voters need to produce 
an overall judgment about the candidate (whether in 
the voting booth or in order to answer a “feeling 
thermometer” question on a national survey), they 
would simply retrieve the tally without reviewing the 
information upon which it is based. By contrast, in 
memory-based judgments, voters have not con- 
structed a running tally; instead, they pull together 
pieces of information they retrieve from memory, 
integrating them into an overall evaluation at the time 
that the judgment needs to be produced. The termi- 
nology used to describe these processes is somewhat 
misleading, because both modes are memory-based 
(see Hastie and Pennington 1989). However, if pro- 
cessing has been on-line, what is retrieved from 
memory is the previously constructed summary judg- 
ment. With memory-based judgments, on the other 
hand, this overall evaluation has not been made. 
Therefore, the voter must retrieve specific items from 
memory in order to construct it. 
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The difference in memory retrieval in the two 
modes leads to a critical prediction. If voters have 
computed a judgment on-line, then there is no need 
for them to review the specific information upon 
which it is based in order to make most decisions. 
The evaluation has already been constructed and stored in 
memory, so that there is no need to review the 
information from which the global summary was 
abstracted. The voter simply retrieves the summary 
judgment. Empirically, this translates into a predic- 
tion of the relative independence (in a correlational 
sense) of summary candidate evaluations and the 
evaluative implications of the specific information 
that individuals can recall about a candidate. Con- 
versely, if voters have not been engaged in on-line 
processing, then when asked for a summary assess- 
ment, they must construct one at that time, based on 
the specific information they can recall about the 
candidate. When the judgment is memory-based, 
then, we can expect a strong correspondence be- 
tween the specific information that individuals can 
recall about a candidate and their general assess- 
ments of the candidate. 


CONTINGENCIES IN THE PROCESS 
OF CANDIDATE APPRAISAL 


Both motivation and cognitive capacity appear to 
affect individuals’ choices about which processing 
strategy to employ. If individuals approach an infor- 
mation acquisition situation with the explicit goal of 
forming an evaluation of someone, then they appear 
to adopt an on-line strategy (Srull and Wyer 1986). 
Indeed, on-line processing of information is so per- 
vasive that investigators have had to go to extraordi- 
nary lengths to disrupt what appears to be a natural 
inclination to evaluate other people spontaneously 
(see Hastie and Park 1986). Motivation, however, 
may not be sufficient under some circumstances. 
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Bargh and Thein (1985), for example, suggest that 
individuals must have adequate processing capacity 
to perform the information integration activity that is 
required in the on-line processing mode. If individu- 
als’ capacities are overwhelmed, they may not be able 
to implement an on-line strategy, even if they are 
specifically motivated to form an impression of an- 
other person. If cognitive capacity is overloaded 
during information acquisition, individuals are not 
able to construct—and subsequently store—an on- 
line evaluation. When these individuals are later 
asked to make an overall evaluation, they must 
perforce rely on the relatively “raw” information they 
were able to encode in order to construct their judg- 
ments (i-e., memory-based processing). Under these 
overload conditions, then, we can expect to see a 
strong correlation between the information that is 
recalled and the summary judgments that individuals 
generate. 

Both motivation and ability to process may be 
influenced by individual differences. For example, 
Bargh and Thein (1985) found that for individuals 
with “efficient processing structures,” information 
overload did not appear to affect their ability to 
implement an on-line strategy. McGraw, Lodge, and 
Stroh (1990) obtained similar results in their study of 
political candidate evaluation. Political sophisticates 
were much more likely to process information on- 
line, a finding that they attribute to political sophis- 
ticates’ more efficient processing capacities. 

We shall contribute to the growing recognition of 
the heterogeneity in information processing by sug- 
gesting that the information context may also influ- 
ence individuals’ ability to implement an on-line 
appraisal strategy. We present some results from an 
experiment designed to investigate the role of context 
in candidate evaluation processes. Our results sug- 
gest that the structure of the political environment 
may compensate for individual differences in cogni- 
tive resources under some circumstances. 


CONTEXT AND CANDIDATE 
EVALUATION 


Scholars have recognized that variations in the quan- 
tity and quality of information available affect how 
voters make up their minds (see, e.g., Bartels 1988; 
Popkin 1991; Westlye 1991). A more subtle constraint 
imposed by the context of candidate evaluation may 
inhere in the structure of information. Some informa- 
tion environments are organized rather simply. For 
example, a presidential nominee’s acceptance speech 
or a candidate “infomercial” is a simple informa- 
tion structure, at least in terms of forming an evalu- 
ation of that candidate. While a lot of information 
may be presented at one time, the structure is none- 
theless highly person-centered. By contrast, a debate 
between candidates is a more complex setting. It 
features two or more individuals, each of whom 
presents information on a number of different dimen- 
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sions, usually in some alternating format. Early tele- 
vised debates among the contenders for the 1992 
Democratic nomination, for example, included as 
many as five participants talking about issues that 
ranged from nuclear power to tax cuts. 

These two kinds of information structures—per- 
son-centered and dimension-centered—capture a 
wide variety of political communication settings. 
Newspapers and news magazines, for example, often 
present long profiles of the candidates one at a time. 
Candidates’ stump speeches are also person-centered 
forms of communication. These same candidates, 
however, will also appear in political debates, and the 
news media often compare the candidates along 
specific issue dimensions. These two types of formats 
are perhaps no better epitomized than by the two 
vehicles through which Ross Perot introduced him- 
self to the public in the 1992 campaign: “infomer- 
cials” and participation in the presidential debates. 

We believe that information structure can affect 
voters’ processing strategies by influencing both the 
motivation to process and the ability to process the 
information presented. Dimension-centered formats, 
such as political debates, may attract viewers’ atten- 
tion (all else equal) because of the inherent conflictual 
nature of such presentations. The proposals by the 
Bipartisan Commission on Debates to eliminate the 
journalist panel of questioners from the 1992 presi- 
dential debates, for example, were justified largely on 
the grounds that this change would force the candi- 
dates to challenge each other directly, thus making 
the confrontation more interesting to the viewer. 
Furthermore, the added complexity of a multiple- 
person stimulus environment may arouse viewer 
attention, in part because the requirements of televi- 
sion as a medium necessitate more complex structural 
features (e.g., frequent cuts from one candidate to the 
other) in order to capture the ongoing communica- 
tion in a debate context. The structural features of 
television (e.g., cuts, zooms, and edits) have been 
shown to affect viewers’ attention involuntarily (see 
Lang 1990; Thorson, Reeves and Schleuder 1985). 

Although person-centered structures may be less 
involving than debatelike confrontations, we believe 
they may require less effort and resources to process 
the information. For the same reasons that debates 
capture viewers’ attention, they may also interfere 
with other processing tasks if individuals’ processing 
capacities are exceeded. The interference seems the 
most pronounced when the material is unfamiliar to 
the viewer (Thorson and Lang 1992). Unfamiliar 
information requires more capacity to process. This 
may explain why Just, Crigler, and Wallach (1990) 
found that levels of learnirig about a candidate’s issue 
positions were actually lower when this information 
was conveyed in a political debate than when it was 
presented in the form of a political commercial. For 
familiar information, on the other hand, emotional 
arousal and complicated structural features may en- 
hance processing, because viewers are less bored. 

These findings suggest that the relationship be- 
tween motivation and ability to process may be 
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complex. At high levels of viewer involvement, the 
resources necessary to attend to the information may 
compete with the resources necessary for other tasks 
such as comprehension and information integration 
that are required in on-line processing. At low levels 
of involvement, however, viewers may not be as 
interested in attending to the messages and therefore 
may not pay enough attention to the information to 
absorb its implications. 

Different types of voters may be affected differently 
by the structure of information presentation. We 
hypothesize here that individuals with less political 
sophistication may be especially affected by contex- 
tual features. The politically sophisticated know more 
than the unsophisticated. This knowledge enables 
them to handle new political information with greater 
facility, for any new morsel can be integrated more 
easily into what is already known. This greater cog- 
nitive capacity gives sophisticates more flexibility in 
their use of cognitive strategies (Fiske, Kinder, and 
Larter 1983; Showers and Cantor 1985). Given this 
cognitive dexterity, they should be less constrained 
by the structure of information imposed on them. For 
individuals less well versed in politics, on the other 
hand, following public affairs is more strenuous. 
Nonsophisticates may find their capacities over- 
whelmed by the attentional demands of a more 
complicated, debate-focused presentation format. 
Thus our central hypothesis is that there is an inter- 
action between the type of information environment 
and the individual's skills, a contingency that should 
moderate the importance of sophistication in the use 
of on-line or memory-based strategies. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


In a real campaign, it would be virtually impossible to 
isolate voters before they have had any exposure to 
the candidates. Even if.we could, we' could never 
measure all the information to which they subse- 
quently would be exposed. We believe, therefore, 
that an experimental design is necessary to test 
our hypotheses about information structure. By em- 
ploying fictitious candidates as stimulus material 
and manipulating information structure, we are able 
to have control over the voters’ information environ- 
ment. 

With the assistance of a local playwright, we 
crafted a “political campaign” that pitted two candi- 
dates against each other in a race for a state legislative 
seat. Our candidates, Ron Vanderkenning and Larry 
Drake, were actually professional actors we secured 
through a local talent agency. We filmed the “candi- 
dates” at a university television studio in a setting 
resembling a public affairs program. 

Research participants viewed a 15-minute cam- 
paign composed of three distinct types of informa- 
tion: personal background, policy positions, and po- 
litical party membership. In the personal background 
component, each man spent almost two minutes 
providing the audience with details of his upbring- 
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ing, education, occupation, family life, previous po- 
litical experience, and religious affiliation. The candi- 
dates were evenly matched on each feature. For 
example, both were married and each had an upper- 
middle-class profession. 

In the policy portion, each candidate described his 
position on six issues: family farm policy, education, 
the business climate and taxes, social service spend- 
ing, defense spending, and trade policy. Each issue 
statement lasted from 30 to 45 seconds. Ron’s plat- 
form was moderately conservative, and Larry’s was 
moderately liberal. 

In the third informational component, each candi- 
date paid tribute to his respective political party. In 
this segment, the candidates extolled the virtues of 
past party heroes and highlighted established party 
cleavages but did not mention any specific issues.” 

In the present study, we varied the focus of compar- 
ison by manipulating the videotaped debate. In the 
high-person focus, or candidate-centered condition, 
subjects viewed Ron’s exposition in its entirety before 
they were introduced to Larry. In the debate version of 
this manipulation, a dimension-centered presenta- 
tion was created by having the two candidates take 
turns delivering information in response to prompt- 
ing from an off-camera narrator. Importantly, the 
information conveyed by the candidates was precisely 
the same in the debate condition as in the candidate- 
centered condition, but the addition of the narrator’s 
voice and the intercandidate shifts transformed the 
context from one focused on each candidate into one 
more centered around a comparison of the various 
political characteristics of the two men. 

In exchange for a cash payment, 126 individuals 
participated in our study. We recruited participants 
through advertisements in a daily newspaper. Ap- 
proximately half of the subjects were undergraduates 
at a large midwestern university. The age of partici- 
pants ranged from 18 to 79, with a mean of 26 years. 
Most of the subjects (75%) were political indepen- 
dents. Of the independents, 16% leaned toward the _ 
Republican party, and 37% leaned toward the Dem- 
ocrats. The high degree of independence may be an 
artifact of how we ascertained partisanship, a single 
seven-point scale, rather than the conventional three- 
part National Election Study (NES) question.” 

Upon arriving for their appointments, subjects 
were presented with a letter of instruction to read. 
They also listened to a tape-recorded version of the 
letter in order to reinforce the instructions. This letter 
was printed on official-looking letterhead stationery 
bearing the name of a fictional public relations firm, 
BARK Associates, Inc. 

Subjects watched the video after receiving the 
instructions. In the debate condition, the opening 
shot of the video showed both Ron and Larry seated 
around a small table. An off-camera voice welcomed 
the men to “Inside Scoop.” The narrator then told 
the candidates that the audience would like to hear a 
little bit about their backgrounds and invited Mr. 
Vanderkenning to go first. The camera then cut to 
Ron, who provided the biographical information con- 
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tained in the personal background vignette. After 
Ron finished, the camera focus shifted to Larry, who 
then proceeded to share his biography with the 
audience. This back and forth between the two men 
was repeated for each of the six policies and the 
political party segment, with the narrator’s voice 
providing brief transitions between each area. During 
each of these candidate alternations, the camera 
came back to the two men seated around the table. In 
the person-centered condition, the two candidates 
were never pictured together and a narrator was not 
used. 

Immediately following the presentation, subjects 
were given eight minutes to complete a distractor 
test. It contained questions of general knowledge 
in history, science, geography, and literature. Sub- 
jects then filled out a questionnaire testing their 
memory for the material presented, asked for their 
evaluations of the candidates, measured their per- 
ceptions of the candidates’ stands on the issues, 
surveyed their knowledge of politics, asked for their 
political predispositions and basic demographic char- 
acteristics. 


MEASURES 


Sophistication. The measurement of political sophisti- 
cation has been contentious (see, e.g., Luskin 1987; 
Krosnick 1990). We followed the common practice 
of building a composite index from several different 
measures. To form our index, we standardized and 
then summed four variables: self-reported interest 
in politics, exposure to television news, behavioral 
participation in political activities, and the number 
of correct answers to a five-question political infor- 
mation test. Coefficient alpha for the scale is .62. A 
median split was used to create two sophistication 
groups: political sophisticates and nonsophisticates. 


Party Identification. Subjects’ party identification was 
measured with a single seven-point scale ranging 
from strong Democrat to strong Republican. 


Policy Similarity. We created a measure of policy 
similarity in order to assess the degree to which a 
subject’s issue preferences matched our candidates’ 
platforms. Subjects indicated their attitude toward 
several public policies on seven-point scales. For each 
issue, subjects were given a policy similarity score. If 
their attitude fell on the Republican side of the scale, 
subjects received a score of 1, indicating similarity to 
Ron. If a subject's attitude rating was closer to Larry’s 
(the Democratic) position, on the other hand, the 
subject received a similarity score of —1. And if 
subjects rated their attitude at the middle of the issue 
scale, at position 4, or did not have an attitude on the 
issue, they received a similarity score of 0 for that 
issue. To obtain an overall measure of policy similar- 
ity, the policy similarity scores were summed across 
the five issues areas for which we gathered subjects’ 
attitudes. The resulting measure of policy similarity 
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variable had a range of —5 to 5, with 5 indicating 
maximum similarity to the Republican, and —5 de- 
noting maximum similarity to the Democratic, candi- 
date. 


Comparative Candidate Evaluation. Comparative candi- 
date evaluation is the dependent variable in our 
regression equation. Overall evaluation of each can- 
didate was assessed by a seven-point semantic differ- 
ential with anchors of dislike and like. A comparative 
candidate evaluation variable was constructed by 
subtracting subjects’ rating of Larry on the liking 
scale from their rating of Ron. The resulting variable 
ranged from —6 to +6, with higher scores indicating 
greater liking for Ron. 


Comparative Candidate Memory. Subjects were given a 
free recall task after viewing the video and complet- 
ing a distractor test. They were told to write down 
everything they could remember about what they 
had heard and seen on the video, numbering their 
thoughts as they went. They were given as much 
time as they needed to do the task. The next page of 
the questionnaire instructed them to go back through 
their entries, indicating whether what they had re- 
membered was positive, negative, or neutral about 
the candidates. We used positively and negatively 
valenced recall memory to construct a measure of 
comparative candidate memory. For each candidate 
separately, a “net” memory score was obtained by 
subtracting the number of negative items subjects 
recalled about the candidate from the number of 
positive items recalled. If subjects recalled more pos- 
itive than negative attributes about Kon, for example, 
their net memory scores for Ron would have been 
positive. A comparative candidate memory variable 
was constructed from these two net scores by sub- 
tracting the net score for Larry from the net score for 
Ron. If the net scores for Ron and Larry were the 
same, the subject’s comparative memory score would 
have been 0. If Larry’s net score was higher than 
Ron’s, then the comparative memory variable would 
have been negative, and if Ron’s net score was higher 
than Larry’s, the comparative memory variable 
would have been positive. 


EXPECTATIONS AND RESULTS 


To examine our expectations about the interaction of 
sophistication with information structure, we corre- 
lated the measure of comparative candidate memory 
with the comparative candidate evaluation variable 
within the four groups of subjects defined by the 
combination of the two levels of sophistication and 
the two different information formats. As can be seen 
in Figure 1, consistent with our reasoning, the corre- 
lation is quite a bit stronger for the debate-low 
sophistication group, indicating greater memory- 
based processing. Furthermore, the difference be- 
tween the correlation in the two different structures is 
much smaller for those individuals defined as high in 
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FIGURE 1 


The Correlation Between Comparative Memory 
and Comparative Candidate Evaluation by 
Candidate-centered and Debate Information 
Structures and Political Sophistication Levels 


Candidate-Centered Debate Row r 


Low Sophistication 


High Sophistication 


Column r 


Note: Entries are Pearson correlation coefficients. 





sophistication than the corresponding difference for 
those low in sophistication, also supporting our con- 
tention that the low sophisticates would be more 
sensitive to the different information environments. 

To test the statistical significance of these differ- 
ences, we use a regression-based model. It assumes 
that comparative candidate evaluation is a function of 
subjects’ partisanship, policy predispositions, and 
valenced recall memory of the information presented 
on the videotape. By construction, party identifica- 
tion, policy similarity, and comparative candidate 
memory should be positively related to the depen- 
dent variable. We test our hypothesis by using two- 
way and three-way interaction terms. The candidate- 
centered information structure is coded as 0 on a 
dummy variable and the debate condition as 1. Polit- 
ical sophistication is also a dummy variable, scored 1 
for sophisticates and 0 for the nonsophisticates. If 
sophistication moderates the relationship between 
memory and judgment, as others contend (McGraw, 
Lodge, and Stroh 1990), then the coefficient for the 
interaction of the sophistication dummy variable 
and the comparative memory variable should be 
statistically significant and negatively signed. If the 
debate structure interferes with on-line processing, as 
we argue, then the coefficient for the interaction of 
the structure dummy variable and the comparative 
memory variable should be positively signed, indi- 
cating that in the debate condition, the relationship 
between memory for information and overall candi- 
date judgments is significantly stronger. Finally, if 
structure and sophistication interact as we hypothe- 
size, then memory-based processing should be sig- 
nificantly greater for the nonsophisticates in the de- 
bate condition. If our key hypothesis is correct, then 
the coefficient for the three-way interaction term 
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formed by multiplying the memory variable by the 
sophistication and structure dummy variables should 
be significant and negatively signed. This result 
would indicate that in the debate condition, the 
relationship between memory and overall candidate 
judgments was significantly weaker for political so- 
phisticates. 

These expectations produce the following equation: 


Comparative candidate evaluation = bo 
+ b; (party identification) + b, (policy similarity) 
+ b; (comparative memory) 
+ b4 (sophistication dummy) 
+ bs (structure dummy) 
+ bs (sophistication X structure) 
+ b7 (structure dummy x sophistication dummy) 
+ bg (memory x structure dummy) 
+ bg (memory X sophistication dummy) 
+ big (memory X sophistication dummy 


x structure dummy). 


Given our a priori expectations, our key hypothesis 
tests are one-tailed. 

The results of our estimation are displayed in Table 
1. Recall memory, other things being equal, appears 
to bear little on subjects’ overall evaluations of the 
two candidates once partisanship, policy similarity, 
and the interactions are controlled. Contrary to recent 
research on on-line processing (McGraw, Lodge, and 
Stroh 1990), sophistication per se does not seem to 
influence the strength of the relationship between 
memory and judgment. The interaction term does 
not have a significant coefficient and its sign is in the 
wrong direction. Structure, on the other hand, has 
the hypothesized impact on the ability to implement 
an on-line strategy. The significant interaction coeffi- 
cient is consistent with the interpretation that a 
debatelike format overloads individuals’ capacities, 
forestalling the kind of integrative activity that is 
required in an on-line strategy. This forces individu- 
als to rely on the information they can recall at a 
later time to make their candidate judgments, pro- 
ducing a significant memory—judgment relationship. 
Finally, the strongly significant three-way interac- 
tion supports our central hypothesis handsomely. 
For the sophisticates, information structure matters 
little. The resulting memory coefficient in the debate 
condition is virtually zero (i.e., .02 + .16 + .32 — 
.47 = .03), and in the candidate-centered condition it 
is just slightly higher (i.e., .02 + .16 = .18). For the 
nonsophisticates, on the other hand, the candidate- 
centered condition results in no linkage between 
memory and judgment (B = .02), an indication that 
they were able to implement an on-line strategy in 
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TABLE 1 


The Relationship between Comparative Memory 
and Comparative Candidate Evaluation by 
Information Structure and Political Sophistication 


INDEPENDENT UNSTANDARDIZED 
VARIABLES COEFFICIENTS 


Party identification 28 
(.16) 


18% 
(.09) 


02 
(.11) 


Policy similarity 
Comparative memory 


Comparative memory x 
sophistication 16 


(14) 


Comparative memory x 
structure 32** 


(.12) 


Comparative memory x | 
structure x sophistication — 47% 


(17) 


—.68 
(.56) 


—.18 
(.54) 


Sophistication dummy 
Structure dummy 


Structure dummy x 
sophistication dummy — 37 


(.81) 


33 
104 


Note: Structure = 1 if debate, 0 if candidate-centered. Sophistication = 1 
for high, 0 for low. Standard errors are in parentheses. The dependent 
variable is comparative candidate evaluation. 

tp < .05. 

"p < 0l. 


Adjusted R? 
N 





the less cognitively demanding person-centered con- 
dition. However, the strength of the memory-judg- 
ment relationship is considerably higher in the debate 
condition for the nonsophisticates (.02 + .32 = .34). 

Table 1 strongly demonstrates the role of context in 
the cognitive processing of political information. The 
candidate-centered condition seems to have encour- 
aged an on-line appraisal strategy among the nonso- 
phisticated. Consistent with our argument about the 
conditional impact of sophistication, there is no sig- 
nificant relationship between recalled information 
and summary candidate assessments for the nonso- 
phisticated in the less cognitively demanding envi- 
ronment. Under this condition, in fact, it is experts 
who appear slightly more dependent on memory for 
their judgments, suggesting that the candidate-cen- 
tered format was not as motivating to them as the 
debate format. The debate format, however, was not 
conducive to on-line processing among those with 
less well developed political skills. 
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CONCLUSION 


Political candidate information comes packaged in 
different ways, particularly as candidates look for 
ways to exploit new technologies. Presidential candi- 
dates in the 1992 campaign were responsible for 
many information innovations, including videocas- 
sette distribution, talk show appearances, and “‘info- 
mercials.” Interestingly, many of these new ways of 
communicating with voters featured the candidate in 
a structure that we have been describing as person- 
centered. Indeed, the Discovery Channel took cues 
from the candidates when it sponsored a very non- 
traditional presidential candidate “debate” during 
the primary season that featured each of the remain- 
ing contenders (except the president) giving a 20- 
minute “talking head” presentation. If we are to 
discover what voters know and when they know it 
(to borrow the Watergate phrase of former Tennessee 
senator Howard Baker), it is essential to understand 
how these different types of information environ- 
ments affect the processing of information. Our re- 
sults suggest that information structure does matter, 
particularly for those voters who are more sensitive to 
the information-processing demands of the environ- 
mental setting. Our results, therefore, may help us 
understand why candidate commercials have been 
found to be particularly important sources of infor- 
mation for voters as they consider their choice. Our 
results also suggest that some contextual tinkering 
with traditional debate formats may be necessary if 
they are to be more useful for voter learning about the 
candidates. . 

Our results point to the conclusion that citizen 
differences in political sophistication may be less 
consequential in some circumstances than political 
cognition research typically suggests. According to 
our findings, an on-line type of information-process- 
ing strategy is equally available to all types of vot- 
ers—as it should be, given that we employ it so 
routinely in everyday life (see Rahn et al. 1990)—but 
the sophisticated, perhaps because of their greater 
skills, can implement it even in a cognitively demand- 
ing environment. Thus the nature of the political 
environment, through its influence on both motiva- 
tion to process and ability to process, may be as 
important as individual differences in understanding 
the heterogeneity of political information processing. 


Notes 


A version of this note was presented at the 1991 annual 
meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association. We are 
grateful to Susan Klein for her able research assistance and 
John Richardson for his deft scriptwriting. We also thank John 
Bruce, Greg Diamond, Jack Dennis, Norman Luttbeg, Richard 
Mereiman, and John Sullivan for their comments on earlier 
versions. Jon Krosnick provided us with especially helpful 
insights. The research reported here was funded, in part, by 
grants from the University of Minnesota Graduate School, 
Duke University, and the National Science Foundation (SES 
92-96046). 
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1. Transcripts are available upon request. 

2. Aldrich and his colleagues (1982) found similar results in 
their report of experimental question designs in a 1979 NES 
pilot study. In a split-half design, half of the respondents 
were asked the usual NES partisanship questions, while the 
other half were presented with a seven-point-scale format for 
measuring partisanship, similar to the seven-point-issue-scale 
design. They found that one in six respondents were “pure” 
independents when the traditional measure was used but that 
one in two were “pure” independents (i.e., chose the mid- 
point, or 4, response) when presented with the seven-point- 
scale measure of partisanship. 
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Andrew Gelman and Gary King. “Enhancing De- 
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Micheal W. Giles and Kaenan Hertz. “Racial Threat 
and Partisan Identification.” 
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tional Amendment.” 
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Melissa A. Orlie. “Thoughtless Assertion and Po- 
litical Deliberation.” 

John E. Roemer. “The Strategic Role of Party Ide- 
ology When Voters Are Uncertain about How the 
Economy Works.” | 

Leslie Paul Theile. “Heidegger on Freedom: Politi- 
cal, Not Metaphysical.” 

Alexander Wendt. “Collective Identity Formation 
and the International State.” 

Arthur H. Miller, Vicki L. Hesli and William M. 
Reisinger. “Reassessing Mass Support for Political 
and Economic Change in the Former USSR.” A 
Research Note. 

Bruce Western and Simon Jackman. “Bayesian In- 
ference for Comparative Research.” A Research Note. 

James Johnson; Dana Villa. “Public Sphere, Post- 
modernism, and Polemic.” A Controversy. 


ERRATUM 


“Electoral Competition in the American States” by 
Thomas M. Holbrook and Emily Van Dunk, Decem- 
ber 1993, pp. 955-62. On p. 956, column 2, the 
sentence beginning on line 8 should read, “Though 
there is some disagreement on this matter, we define 
a safe seat as one that is won by a margin of victory of 
five or more percentage points.” 
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THE NATURE OF LAW TODAY 


Hard Cases in Wicked Legal Systems: South African 
Law in the Perspective of Legal Philosophy. By 
David Dyzenhaus. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. 289p. $69.00. 

Natural Law Theory: Contemporary Essays. Edited 
by Robert P. George. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. 371p. $39.95. 

Law and Objectivity. By Kent Greenawalt. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 288p. $45.00. 

Playing by the Rules: A Philosophical Examination 
of Rule-Based Decision-Making in Law and Life. 
By Frederick Schauer. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. 254p. $39.95. 

Norm and Nature: The Movements of Legal 
Thought. By Roger Shiner. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. 348p. $49.95. 

f and it would be a poor theory of politics, 

whether normative or descriptive, that lacked 
an account of the law. Most legal theorists writing in 

English have thought that any such account will need 

to accommodate the following truths: that to claim to 

be governing by law sounds like a good thing, and 
yet laws and legal systems can be more or less just. 

One strand of thought, sometimes called natural law, 

explains it by saying that law is an essentially moral 

enterprise, of which unjust legal systems are defec- 
tive specimens—in some cases so defective as to be 

denied the title law save in some ironic sense. A 

competing strand, legal positivism, denies that, insist- 

ing that there is no necessary connection between law 
and morality, at least none that guarantees that every 
full-blooded legal system will have some positive 
moral worth. Law is just an institutionalized mode of 
rule application, rules being identified by consider- 
ations of social fact and without recourse to moral 
arguments. Under typical conditions, law is normally 

a valuable institution; but that—and how valuable it 

is—is contingent on its content. 

Such is the core of one important dispute among 
legal theorists today. Obviously, natural law theory 
in this sense need not be committed to the existence 
of a law of nature; nor need legal positivism deny it. 
And legal positivism need not be committed to a 
sociologically “positivistic” account of the nature of 
social facts: on that point, they can be just as inter- 
pretative or hermeneutic as you please. So the termi- 
nology is bound to leave some in honest confusion 
(and provide others with a chance to mislead the 
sophomore); but we are probably stuck with it—and 


he legal system is a major political institution; 


. . thus with the natural-law-versus-positivism debate. 


The five books considered here aspire to join, or 
intersect with, that famous debate. Kent Greenawalt 
and Frederick Schauer treat different aspects of the 
notion of ruling; the collection edited by Robert P. 
George and the books by Roger Shiner and David 
Dyzenhaus examine the relationship between law 
and morality. It is of interest that a number of these 
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authors think that the debate is now fruitless, al- 
though—characteristically in political theory—they 
offer conflicting accounts of why that is. 

Kent Greenawalt’s Law and Objectivity ranges 
widely over three questions about whether law is, or 
should be “objective”: (1) the problem of determi- 
nacy, that is, whether legal rules can, if properly 
interpreted, uniquely determine the answer to a case; 
(2) how law treats people, for example, whether it 
should appraise their behavior by an individualized 
standard tailored to the situations and capacities of 
each, by some uniform external standard of what 
might properly be expected of the reasonable person, 
or by abstract classifications that are fair and reason- 
able; and (3) the relationship between law and other 
standards, such as those of custom, morality, and 
economics. | 

Greenawalt is reliably clear and interesting on most 
of these topics; the first section, in particular, pro- 
vides a nice summary and critique of the debate 
around indeterminacy, one that will prove useful to 
many students. But there is more coherence within 
his treatment of each topic than there is among them. 
In part, that is inevitable; for valuable as it is to 
collect, distinguish, and assess the ways in which law 
may be called objective, the topics treated here are 
but homonyms; it is as if one opened a book on banks 
and found chapters on central banks, snow banks, 
and river banks. No doubt, when the objectivity of 
law is praised or criticized, all sorts of things might be 
in issue; and this clearly written and accessible text 
touches on most of them. At the same time, it is hard 
to get to the bottom of any one of these disparate 
issues in the short compass that a chapter or two 
allows. 

With Frederick Schauer’s Playing by the Rules, we 
have a clear and interesting account of one type of 
social rules (i.e., prescriptions) that are of special 
relevance to legal systems. His core idea is that such 
rules are “entrenched” generalizations—-middle- 
range principles that stand as instruments for achiev- 
ing their deeper justifications but instruments that 
inevitably involve some suboptimal decisions. To 
favor rule-based decision making is thus to be com- 
mitted to some kinds of error. A justification for such 
a seemingly conservative procedure is to be given in 
terms of the benefits of allocating jurisdictional au- 
thority to some people, rather than others. 

This excellent book shows that a work can be both 
compact and important. I hesitate, therefore, to note 
that it leaves out a significant possibility. No doubt 
some prescriptive rules do have the function of 
entrenching generalizations as instruments to further 


' certain goals. But is that true of all prescriptions? 


What, for example, is the underlying justification of 
the rule “Honour thy father and thy mother’? One 
possible explanation is that it enjoins children to a 
certain behavior as a fitting expression of a valued 
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relationship. From Weber to Wittgenstein, many 
have suggested that rules may have not only instru- 
mental but also expressive, or communicative, func- 
tions. To see them as aiming, indirectly and perhaps 
imperfectly, at certain underlying justifications is to 
distort their actual role in practical thought. This 
suggests that Schauer’s account may, in fact, be 
something other than a general theory of what rules 
are; for a noninstrumental prescription is still a rule. 
To say that rules are not ultimate justifications in 
practical reasoning is not to say that they are always 
instrumental, although, to be sure, many legal rules 
are. This may limit the generality of Schauer’s ac- 
count. Still, his work now joins that of David Lyons 
and Joseph Raz as indispensable treatments of the 
subject. 

Greenawalt’s and Schauer’s treatments, in their 
different ways, focus on the first part of the problem: 
What is so good about ruling by laws? The remaining 
three books tackle the relationship between law and 
morality. The oddly conceived volume, Natural Law 
Theory, offers, as the editor, Robert George, fairly 
warns, a “remarkable assortment” of theories (p.v). It 
ranges from Hadley Arkes on Cicero to Jeremy Wal- 
dron on metaethics and adjudication. Many of the 
pieces (those by Joseph Boyle, Robert George, Russel 
Hittinger, Jeffery Stout, Hadley Arkes, and Lloyd 
Weinrib) will be of interest only to philosophers 
working on moral realism or to historians concerned 
with the classical or Thomistic moral traditions. The 
social theorist interested in the bearing of these ideas 
on legal systems will need to turn to the other 
contributions, some of them excellent, to find out 
anything about law. 

Consider the question of moral realism—the idea 
that there is a fact of the matter (an “objectivity” if 
you like) in morality. Contributors John Finnis and 
Michael Moore have done more than any other 
contemporary writers to explore the relevance of this 
for legal theory. Finnis, in his landmark Natural Law 
and Natural Rights (1981), updated the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic line in a way that made it join squarely 
with contemporary social theory. Michael Moore’s 
rejection of positivism begins at a different point, 
drawing on recent work in the philosophy of lan- 
guage and in metaethics. He makes explicit and 
rigorous an argument that has been drifting around 
since Lon Fuller’s famous interchanges with the late 
H. L. A. Hart—that only its purpose, goal, or func- 
tion makes law what it is; and since it is trivially true 
that a thing ought to fulfil its proper function, posi- 
tivists must be wrong to think that there is a differ- 
ence between law as it is and law as it ought to be. 

One might ask what such functionalism has to do 
with any natural law thesis. After all, “credit card” is 
a functional kind because all and only these things 
that have the purpose of providing credit are credit 
cards. But one can still say whether something is a 
credit card and identify its credit limit, expiry date, 
and so on without thinking that all credit cards are 
morally good and even while thinking that all credit 
facilities, being usury, are immoral. 
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Functionalism helps natural-lawyers only if the 
function of legal systems is a moral one. Moore says, 
“If law is a functional kind then necessarily law 
serves some good and thus, necessarily, law is in that 
way related to morality” (p. 221). But that does not 
follow. Suppose, as some Marxists think, law is a 
functional kind whose purpose is to legitimate class 
domination. Good law is law that does that well and 
to be a legal system is to have some threshold ability 
to do that. Does this establish a necessary connection 
between law and morality? Certainly not. Moore tries 
to advance the case by saying that for law to be 
necessarily moral, it must promote some goal that is 
related to all human goods. Yet he leaves to another 
occasion the demonstration that there is such a goal 
and that it distinguishes law from other social insti- 
tutions. 

Similarly, Roger Shiner ducks at the very last 
minute in his Norm and Nature. Acknowledging that 
some functional kinds have nonmoral functions he 
says, without argument, that law is different, that 
“the judgement of some system of norms that it is a 
legal system is at one and the same time a candidate 
judgement of critical morality that the system fulfils 
well some moral purpose” (p. 129). Such remarks are 
puzzling, and I am unsure what Shiner means by a 
“candidate judgement” (one that might turn out to be 
false?). But things are even worse than these func- 
tionalists imagine, for two reasons. 

First, some moral functions of law are compatible 
with the separation of law and morality. Suppose that 
the distinctive function of law is to make justice possi- 
ble, by giving people control over their lives and the 
capacity to coordinate the common activity on which 
justice depends. Although law therefore necessarily 
makes justice possible, it is still possible that a legal 
system does not make justice actual. Indeed, it is 
consistent with this that all actual legal systems are 
unjust. If that is natural law, then any positivist may 
accept it. 

Second—-and worse—law is simply not a functional 
kind in the requisite sense. Theorists as diverse as 
Weber, Kelsen, and Pashukanis have all cogently 
argued that it is impossible to give a nontrivial 
functional account of law, in part because no function 
is unique to, or universal among, those forms of 
social order that we identify as legal systems. Law is 
in fact a modal kind; it is a specific means of doing 
things—in Kelsen’s language, a “specific social tech- 
nique.” Note that this is not the objection that there is 
no universal agreement on an end for law. As Moore 
rightly says, that is beside the point. The question is 
whether there is a specific function of law, not 
whether theorists agree about it. But that is where the 
case fails. There just.is no interesting and distinctive 
function of all legal systems. 

In his perceptive and helpful essay in Natural Law 
Theory, Jeremy Waldron sets out the case against the 
relevance of metaethics to legal theory (a case also 
made by both Hart and Dworkin). It is a excellent 
piece for students needing both a reliable sketch of 
modern debates about the objectivity of ethics and a 
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compelling argument for their irrelevance to jurispru- 
dence. In brief, Waldron says that our concerns focus 
not on whether there are, in some sense, objective 
values but on whether and how these might be 
identified by courts and guide their judgments. With- 
out an epistemology (and maybe even a methodolo- 
gy), all the talk about ethical objectivity has no cash 
value. Thus, our political worries about the unpre- 
dictability, irrationality, or illegitimacy of judicial de- 
cisions are not allayed by adopting moral realism. 

At the same time, Waldron dismisses the whole 
debate about the nature of law. In this respect a good 
Dworkinian, he thinks that the central problem of 
legal theory is one of articulating the sort of standards 
on which judges should base their decisions. These 
obviously include moral considerations, particularly 
in countries like the United States, England, and 
Canada, where some laws direct adjudicators to apply 
moral judgment in deciding cases and others leave 
enough indeterminacy in meaning that they cannot 
sensibly be applied in any other way. Thus, Waldron 
confidently declares that positivism is “almost cer- 
tainly false.” 

Yet all positivists agree with his observations about 
judicial decision making. They insist that a lot of what 
goes on on the bench is moralizing, or politics in the 
broad (and sometimes even the narrow) sense. But 
they explain this by a theory that allows that law is 
not everywhere dense, that it has gaps that leave 
room for discretion. To a positivist, a theory of law 
and a theory of proper adjudication are different 
enterprises. Law often gives judges the power to 
decide whether a certain delay is “unreasonable,” 
whether a wage rate is “fair,” whether procedures 
accord with “fundamental justice,” and so on. And 
these powers may also include a duty to exercise 
them in accord with certain moral considerations. In 
other cases, discretion arises from the inherent, 
though marginal, indeterminacy of every rule. (As 
Kelsen rightly argued, this is true not merely in hard 
cases: every case contains both rule application and 
rule creation.) , 

Waldron thinks that this reply is just sophistry: “As 
far as I can tell, the motive behind such moves is to 
secure a victory . . . for a position called ‘legal posi- 
tivism’, no matter what that position turns out to be” 
(p. 160). But that is not the motive. Positivists are 
simply seeking an account that is properly sensitive 
to the different ways in which rule application and 
rule creation engage our theoretical and practical inter- 
ests. For example, we tend to hold decision makers 
more responsible when they have more power to 
create rules; one who is merely applying rules laid 
down by others attracts criticism of different kinds. 

None of this is a matter of semantics. A view of 
where to draw the line between law and moralizing, 
between applying and creating rules, is linked to a 
whole family of other evaluative and theoretical judg- 
ments. Perhaps it is possible to accommodate these 
within a moralistic view of law. (One might say that 
judges can be blamed for bad decisions even if the 
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rules are not of their creation [if things get bad 
enough, they should break the rules] or that provided 
they act in good faith, they should not be blamed 
even for bad moralizing, because the job is a difficult 
one.) My point is not that there is no other way to get 
at the substantive issues. That is hardly ever the case 
in political theory: our idioms are usually both flexible 
and dispensable. Rather, it is that the distinction 
between law and discretion has natural roots and 
cannot be dismissed as a quibble. 

In any case, consider the alternative, first proposed 
by American legal realists like Karl Llewellyn: the law 
is whatever can be done about a case. If this is right, 
then not only does law fuse with morality but we 
cannot even distinguish the law of the United States 
from the law of Mexico (since conflict-of-laws rules may 
direct United States courts to apply Mexican law) nor 
from accounting practice (since courts may be bound to 
apply this in figuring damages in a civil case)—and so 
on. Some doctrine of the limits and unity of a legal 
system therefore appears indispensable. 

Waldron is not the only contributor to think the 
debate superseded. Neil MacCormick (whose Legal 
Reasoning and Legal Theory remains the best account of 
its subject matter from a broadly positivist perspec- 
tive) has been persuaded by reading Finnis that “the 
issue of the mutual opposition [between positivism 
and natural law is] ... now closed and unfruitful. 
There are elements from works in both schools which 
any sound theory of law should embrace” (p. 130). 
He finds that Finnis, at any rate, does not deny the 
separation thesis and that positivists should accept 
that both law and morality are species of practical 
reasoning, that certain moral aspirations (if not 
achievements) are intrinsic to law, and that the rule of 
law is, at least prima facie, always of moral value. 

In his own essay, Finnis himself says, for example, 
that the law of England, being a “cultural object, 
constructed or (as we say) posited by creative human 
choices, is an instrument, a technique adopted for a 
moral purpose, and adopted because there is no 
other available way of agreeing over significant spans 
of time about precisely how to pursue the moral 
project well” (p. 141). Thus, legal reasoning is largely 
technical reasoning, “not moral reasoning,” though it 
is in some ways structured by “moral absolutes” such 
as the prohibition on intentional killing or deliberate 
deceptions (p. 142). Finnis now thinks that it is the 
value of impartiality that drives the law toward the 
artificial technique of deciding disputes by positive 
norms identifiable “as far as possible” on the basis of 
their sources. 

While there is something undeniably genial at 
promise of such a peaceful coexistence between nat- 
ural law and positivism, others will have nothing of 
it. The volume concludes with a pair of essays by 
Joseph Raz and Ernest Weinrib, testing the power of 
Weinrib’s no-compromise, naturalistic essentialism in 
jurisprudence. Weinrib offers a sketch of his high 
conceptualist position: a solution of Kant plus Aris- 
totle in Hegel. (This piece is mostly about tort law. 
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Weinrib sometimes writes as if the nature of law itself 
can be decoded from certain tort doctrines, rather like 
making a complete dinosaur from a couple of DNA 
sequences preserved in amber.) Raz’s piece is an 
effective demolition, though it will be of interest 
mainly to readers of Weinrib. In a few paragraphs of 
reply, Weinrib complains of being misread when he 
writes things like this: “By suggesting that the ration- 
ality of law lies in a moral order immanent to legal 
material, formalism postulates that juridical content 
can somehow sustain itself from within” (p. 310). My 
own sympathies lie with those who struggle to con- 
strue such passages. 

A very different form of antipositivism, one more 
agreeable to the more empirically or institutionally 
minded reader, is contained in David Dyzenhaus’ 
book, Hard Cases in Wicked Legal Systems. He sets out 
to test the merits of positivism by considering how it 
fared in South African legal practice. The book is a 
rich resource for its illuminating discussions of the 
style of judicial reasoning that the South African 
judiciary brought to the apartheid laws and related 
apparatus of oppression. Unsurprisingly, the judges 
were not revolutionaries; with a few heroic excep- 
tions, they deferred to an oppressive regime. What is, 
perhaps, surprising is that Dyzenhaus lays the blame 
at the door of positivism. 

Can the issue finally be resolved by such a prag- 
matic test? There is a deep-threshold issue that 
Dyzenhaus does not quite surmount. Legal positiv- 
ism does not have a distinctive theory of adjudication. 
It has a theory about the nature of law, according to 
which judges often have discretion. To decide how 
such discretion should properly be exercised requires 
a normative theory of justice and political responsi- 
bility. If South African judges failed to do justice, 
then either this theory failed them, or they failed to 
act on it. If they were blind to discretionary powers 
that they, in fact, had, then their theory of law may 
have failed them; but by the same token, it was surely 
not a positivist theory. 

At best, Dyzenhaus may have shown that certain 
judicial interpretations of positivism gave rise to bad 
judgments, primarily through excessive deference to 
an unjust legislature and executive. There is no 
guaranteeing that any complex and abstract theory 
will find itself fairly employed in practice. But this 
truth is quite general. Dyzenhaus apparently believes 
that a different theory would, in the South African 
context, have given rise to better judgments. In 
particular, he would have preferred the judges to 
give more weight to a “common law” style of adju- 
dication more attentive to individual rights. I am not 
sure that “common law reasoning” is, in fact, so 
sensitive to rights, as opposed, for instance, to some 
conception of the public good. Nor is it clear that a 
rhetoric of rights would have made a substantial 
difference (though here J am only speculating). The 
evils of the unreformed South African state were 
probably sufficient to withstand almost any judicial 
rhetoric. Would it have been safer, for example, for 
the oppressed African majority if the judges had gone 
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all the way and become natural-lawyers, enforcing in 
their courts not only the law of the land but the law of 
nature as they saw it, or if they had become Dworkin- 
ians, seeking to extend to hard cases the underlying 
spirit of law, as they saw it? I am not confident. 

Behind this, there is a still-larger question. Should 
legal theories be accepted or rejected according to the 
political payoffs of endorsing them in a particular 
jurisdiction? It seems likely that the consequences of 
judges’ coming to endorse one view or another 
depends on the local context and political culture. Yet 
it seems odd to suppose that naturalism is a good 
account of the nature of law for South Africans but a 
poor one for, let us say, the French. 

The ideas that the debate between natural-lawyers 
and positivists does not matter, has been superseded, 
or is settled by history are all very remote from Roger 
Shiner’s approach to the issue. His fascinating book, 
Norm and Nature: The Movements of Legal Thought, 
argues that there is deep significance to a feeling that 
every undergraduate must have had in first consid- 
ering the modern classics of legal theory: that there is 
something good to be said on each side yet not 
enough to promise a final and conclusive argument. 
Shiner’s original and provocative claim is that this is 
itself the nature of law. He complains that most think of 
legal theories 


as careful mappings, with various degrees of accuracy, of 
the legal landscape. The model presupposed by this 
study is, on the contrary dynamic—that is, one sees past 
the different theories to the entities they illuminate, not 
by seeing the different theories as partial pictures juxta- 
posed, but as partial theories interacting with each other, 
and by that interaction providing the deeper understand- 

ing sought in legal theorizing.” (p. 13) 

Shiner’s thesis is thus metajurisprudential: law is that 
thing which sets up the dynamic between positivism 
and antipositivism in legal theory. 

This complex idea is more exemplified than de- 
fended in his book, as it moves through a discussion 
of the “simple” positivism (Bentham or Austin), to its 
more sophisticated variants (Hart and Raz), to the 
replies of antipositivists (Finnis and Dworkin). Shin- 
er's heart is clearly on the side of the antipositivists, 
though, at the end, he honestly points up their 
weaknesses, too. There is much that is worth consid- 
ering here and much of value in his deft reconstruc- 
tion of the arguments of the various sides (though it 
is sometimes hard to think of writers who endorse 
the composite positions he describes). But most chal- 
lenging for present purposes is his metajurispruden- 
tial thesis: Is it sound? 

Since there might have been legal systems and yet 
not any legal theory, we should refine it somewhat. 
Let us say that Shiner takes law to be that thing 
which, when presented to philosophic reflection, 
calls forth such debates—or (since the writers Shiner 
considers are mostly English or American) that thing 
which, when presented to the Anglo-American 
philosophic mind, calls forth the natural-law-versus- 
positivism debate. Is that what law is? Is the structure 
of challenge and response in a theoretical debate like 
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a piece of litmus paper that tells us something about 
the nature of thing being debated? 

I have no doubt that for almost any x, if asked to 
choose between a static and a dynamic theory of x, 
we would all prefer the latter. (Who would want to 
miss out on the action?) But that does not support 
Shiner’s thesis. We need to notice an important 
distinction between a theory of the dynamics of x and 
a dynamic of theories about x. Legal systems are 
historical entities: laws and legal systems come into 
being, are enforced, are repealed, fall in disuse, and 
so on. So any theory of law must cope with the 
dynamic character of law in this sense. But Shiner has 
something different in mind. He moves from an 
observation about the inherent dynamic of theories 
about law to a conclusion about the nature of law itself. 
That is a more exotic—and original—claim. 

It is also hard to interpret and—I think—to defend. 
The structure of much theoretical debate in the social 
studies involves the kind of movement of hypothesis 
and attempted refutation that Shiner traces. The 
debate between positivists and their critics resembles 
many other enduring debates in philosophy, such as 
those between realists and nominalists, libertarians 
and determinists, and so on. In all of these cases, we 
find a dynamic interplay of debate, a shifting and 
refining of positions, and (often) an enduring sense 
that no one has got it quite right. Where the disputes 
are conceptual, rather than empirical, replies and 
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reformulations are normally forthcoming. Does this 
suggest further metalevel theses of Shiner’s sort? 

There is reason to be skeptical. What Shiner needs 
to show is that it is proper to impute such theoretical 
(not to say literary) dynamics back to the object level 
and thus to say, “That is what law is like.” And to 
show that, we would need to be confident that the 
movements in legal thought reflect only the dynamic 
of the subject matter. That is doubtful. It seems much 
more likely that the structure and content of the 
debate is conditioned by a number of different factors 
including, for example, political ideologies, profes- 
sional ambitions, cultural biases, and (of course) 
chance. The movements of legal thought lie within 
the province of the historian of ideas. I am not 
denying that there may sometimes be fully adequate 
“internal” explanations for growth in any branch of 
knowledge; but it is obvious that there are also “ex- 
ternal” explanations, and I can see no way to disen- 
tangle their effects in the present case. That being so, 
the movements of legal thought may not be a signif- 
icant guide to the nature of law itself. 

So the debate seems here to stay, at least for the 
moment. That it continues to attract such imaginative 
and fertile minds is surely encouraging. 


LESLIE GREEN 


York University, Toronto 
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Moments of Decision: Political History and the Crises 
of Radicalism. By Stephen Eric Bronner. New York: 
Routledge, 1992. 164p. $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


With the emergence of the New Left in the 1960s, the 
recent fall of communism, and the disconcerting rise of 
religious fundamentalist and ethnic-based movements 
around the world, it has become something of a truism 
to speak of a theoretical crisis on the Left. Stephen Eric 
Bronner, who has given us insightful works on Rosa 
Luxemburg and on the history of socialist political the- 
ory has again offered a thoughtful contribution to this 
necessary rethinking in Moments of Decision. Lest there 
be any mistake deriving from the use of the word 
radicalism in the book’s subtitle, Bronner writes from 
within the tradition of democratic socialism. His goal is 
to reappropriate this tradition from communist totalitar- 
ianism, the Marxist legacy from Marxism-Leninism, and 
(more generally) the Enlightenment values and aspira- 
tions that made socialism possible from the recent post- 
modern derogation of that heritage. 

Though this vantage point is hardly unique today, itis 
the approach that makes this book uniquely valuable. 
Bronner seeks nothing less than a radical rethinking of 
the history of the Left so as to establish a usable legacy 


for constructing a viable Democratic Socialist movement. 


today. The book’s central argument is that the socialist 
movement took a wrong turn on the eve of World War I, 
when it reached a fateful fork in the road and split into 
Communist and Social Democratic movements. Bronner 
seems to want us to believe that under slightly different 
circumstances during these crucial moments, a revolu- 
tionary but still democratic socialist movement could 
have survived and prospered. But the book is not an 
exercise in counterfactual speculation. Bronner recog- 
nizes that at key moments in the twentieth century, 
structural constraints prevented the forces of human 
emancipation from being realized. By laying out in 
excruciating detail the relationship between these con- 
straints and the possibilities not realized, the former take 
on the same contingent character as the human re- 
sponses to them, and the path not followed begins to 
look like a real possibility. 

It is impossible to do full justice to the subtleties of 
argument that are woven tightly within a dense, analyt- 
ical narrative; but some of Bronner’s arguments can be 
briefly summarized. In his account of the Left’s response 
to World War I, he absolves the socialists of responsibil- 
ity for causing the war. Yet pacifism, too, was an 
unrealistic response when each country was faced with 
a looming invasion. Bronner argues that the socialists 
could have taken a more independent position within 
their respective governments, including support for 
the emerging decentralized participatory democracy in- 
herent in the council movement, which survived the 
war. 

The book's strongest arguments are in two chapters 
narrating the history of attempts to form a popular front 
of socialists and communists against fascism. Hitler's 
ascent to power in Germany could have been prevented. 
It was not an irresistible imposition by the bourgeoisie, 
nor was it ordained for political economic reasons. Both 
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socialists and communists made grave misestimates of 
their opponents, which prevented antifascist collabora- 
tion, while Hitler confounded “instrumental reason” 
with his daring gamble to seize power. Bronner reminds 
us of the incredible fact that the combined vote of the 
socialists and communists would have been sufficient to 
overcome Hitler’s plurality. 

Turning to France, the book examines with great 
sensitivity the valiant efforts of Leon Blum to hold back 
the fascist tide through a coalition of liberals, commu- 
nists, and socialists, reflecting what Bronner calls “the 
last great expression of fin de siecle Marxism” (p. 59). 
Blum is usually dismissed as vacillating, aloof, and 
elitist; but Bronner convincingly argues that he faced 
unresolvable political dilemmas, considering the irre- 
sponsible role played by both communists and liberals. 
Though Blum’s Popular Front government fell in 1938, 
its effort to reconcile mass mobilization from below with 
democratic procedures from above and to establish a 
European antifascist resistence stand as a legacy that the 
present can honor and draw upon. 

With the discrediting of the parties representing Eu- 
rope’s established order in the fight against fascism, one 
might have expected that democratic socialism’s time 
had come. But the structural constraints defined by the 
elimination of the fascist enemy, the rise of the Cold 
War, and the devastation of Europe which made the 
American blandishment of the Marshall Plan irresistible, 
again prevented Western socialism from coming into its 
own. The Cold War solidified the popular identification 
of socialism with communist authoritarianism, rehabili- 
tated the Western bourgeoisie’s democratic credentials, 
and left the socialists increasingly aloof from their work- 
ing-class base as they embraced a strategy of partnership 
with their capitalists. But Bronner does not view this as 
a sell-out; for he gives full credit to the European 
capitalists not only for accepting the liberal welfare state 
but for establishing their own form of democratic inter- 
nationalism—both of which gripped the popular imagi- 
nation far more than the old proletarian international- 
ism. 

The book's odyssey through modern history only 
arrives in the United States in the 1960s, thereby missing 
the chance to assess the possibilities in Eugene V. Debs’s 
pre-World-War-I-era Socialist party or the New Deal. 
This part of the book, however, is the most difficult and 
problematic for Bronner’s project of reconstructing and 
inspiriting a democratic socialist tradition. He tries to 
steer a perilous course between the Scylla of poststruc- 
turalist endorsement of the particularism and relativism 
manifested in the fragmented “new social movements” 
that survived the 1960s and the Charybdis of excoriating 
the new social movements for abandoning universal 
values and ignoring the working class. Bronner finds his 
alternative path in the leadership that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. sought to provide to the Civil Rights, antiwar, 
and poor people’s movements in the critical moment 
between 1965 and 1968. Bronner writes that King “ob- 
jectively represented the most radical socialist possibility 
in America since the start of the Second World War” 
(pp. 119-20). Though Bronner is sympathetic with the 
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cultural critique and accomplishments of the 1960s, he 
emphasizes the unwillingness of new leftists to do the 
tough intellectual and political work to build a move- 
ment to confront capitalist hegemony. The book con- 
cludes with a spirited rejoinder to Francis Fukuyama’s 
contention that with the fall of communism and the 
uncontested rule of liberalism, we have entered a pos- 
theroic, posthistorical age. 

At times in this book, the reader cries out for a more 
in-depth portrayal of the historical paths not taken. This 
is particularly the case with King’s leadership, but this 
book should not be judged on whether his alternatives 
were realistic possibilities. It is enough that Bronner’s 
historical imagination compels us to pause and recon- 
sider the inevitability of what we know happened, 
thereby contributing to the task of breaking free of the 
present’s chains. 


Indiana State University RICHARD SCHNEIROV 


Virtue Transformed: Political Argument in England, 
1688-1740. By Shelley Burtt. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992. 182p. $42.95. 


One of the more remarkable developments in political 
theory in recent years has been the rediscovery of what 
J.G.A. Pocock terms the “Atlantic republican tradition.” 
And central to—indeed, constitutive of—republican 
political thought is the ideal of the virtuous citizen. 
Public-spirited, self-abnegating, solicitous of the com- 
mon good, eschewing wealth, luxury and ease, and 
prepared to fight for his and others’ liberties, the virtu- 
ous citizen is a veritable paragon. On Pocock’s telling, 
this republican ideal, as espoused by James Harrington 
and others, flourished briefly but brilliantly as an oppo- 
sition ideology but fell victim to the prosperity stemming 
from English commercial expansion in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. Except for a 
few dissidents—Bolingbroke and the Country Whigs, 
most notably—civic virtue was eclipsed if not erased 
entirely, and the republican citizen was replaced by the 
self-interested but “sociable” man of “manners” and 
commerce. 

Shelley Burtt attempts to show how “virtue,” far from 
being abandoned, was in important ways transformed 
in late seventeenth and early eighteenth century Eng- 
land. No brief review can do justice to her intricate, 
detailed, and well-told tale. But, very roughly, the story 
she tells is this. “Virtue” represented the moral high 
ground, and those who (like Mandeville in The Fable of 
the Bees) dismissed or actively argued against it were 
themselves dismissed. Every political faction, whether 
“Court” or “Country,” had good reason to lay claim to 
what was quite clearly a key concept in the political 
discourse of the day. He whose (re)definition of “virtue” 
seemed most sensible had an advantage in the rhetorical 
combat that characterized English politics in this period. 
But the older ideal of public virtue suffered from a 
singular liability: it was too restrictive, strenuous and 
demanding an ideal to have widespread appeal in prac- 
tice. And yet, at the same time, to envision a Mandevil- 
lian world without virtue was well-nigh unthinkable 
(it remained for later Scotsmen to think the unthink- 
able). If virtue could not be abandoned, then it must be 
amended. “Virtue” was accordingly transformed, and 
from two sides. 
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On the one side were those “Old” or “Country” Whig 
ideologists and pamphleteers who engaged in a war of 
words with the “New” or “Court” Whigs who were 
allies of and apologists for the Walpole government. The 
former included such founts of republican rectitude as 
Trenchard and Gordon’s Cato’s Letters and Bolingbroke’s 
Crafstman essays. But, Burtt notes, this Country ideology 
did not simply return to or revive the older ideal of 
public virtue. Far from being backward-looking or (in 
Isaac Kramnick’s term) “nostalgic,” they were hard- 
headed enough to understand that any ideal of strenu- 
ous self-denial was unlikely to have much appeal in a 
prosperous commercial society. And so they subtly 
trimmed and qualified “virtue” to make it more palat- 
able, and, in so doing, transformed its meaning in ways 
and with consequences that they did not always wish or 
intend. For example, Cato’s Letters cleverly intertwined 
appeals to self-interest with those of civic virtue and 
attentive citizenship, thereby helping to legitimize the 
former and transform the latter. 

At the same time, and from the other side, Court 
apologists and ideologists were attempting to counter- 
attack, not by eschewing but by embracing and redefin- 
ing “virtue” and redescribing the sorts of people who 
could possess it. The best and most virtuous sort of 
citizen, on their telling, is one who attends to the public 
business by minding his own. 

Out of these contending arguments came a new, 
non-public conception of virtue that Burtt calls a “‘pri- 
vately oriented civic virtue” which viewed considerations 
of self-interest as compatible with and complementary to 
attentive citizenship. One can of course quibble about her 
choice of phrase—why not a “publicly oriented self-inter- 
est” or an “enlightened self-interest” or even “self-interest 
rightly understood”? But her larger point remains: A 
supposedly antiquated republican (read “‘communitar- 
jan”) politics of virtue was not defeated and replaced by a 
new and altogether alien “individualist” competitor 
called liberalism, but was instead transformed in the 
course of argument and debate, and for good reason. 
We should not, she concludes, mourn the passing of 
“public” virtue, nor should we welcome and embrace a 
more Mandevillian alternative. Perhaps the time is ripe 
for reconsidering the current liberalism-communitarian- 
ism debate in light of this earlier episode. 

This is not a book for those who like their history of 
political thought served up simply and seriatim, as a 
succession of disembodied ideas or hermetically sealed 
and discontinous “discourses.” But it is a book for those 
who like their histories interesting, riveting, and richly 
textured. 


University of Minnesota TERENCE BALL 


Political Psychology. By Jon Elster. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993. 204p. $44.95 cloth, 
$14.95 paper. 

The Restless Mind: Alexis de Tocqueville on the Origin 
and Perpetuation of Human Liberty. By Peter Augus- 
tine Lawler. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 
1993. 200p. $52.50 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


The rise and fall of totalitarianism and the renewed 
appeal of democracy have made Tocqueville seem the 
most prophetic of the nineteenth-century “grand theo- 
rists.” He predicted that autocratic Russia and libertar- 
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-jan America would each “hold in its hands the destinies 
of half the world”; but more striking still is his delinea- 
tion of the underlying forces of modern history: revolu- 
tions of rising expectations; egalitarianism leading to 
communism; mass society turning totalitarian; democ- 
racy, if protected against its diseases, restoring and 
universalizing the liberty lost when centralized monar- 
chy replaced feudalism. 

Such prescience has inspired close study of Tocque- 
ville in the past few years alone, including a biography 
by André Jardin, an interpretive study by Saguiv Ha- 
dari, and retrospectives on Democracy in America in a 
collection edited by Abraham Eisenstadt and in books by 
John Koritansky and Henry Steele Commager. The two 
volumes under review show that with heightened inter- 
est comes more critical scrutiny and more questionable 
attributions. 

Both authors use Tocqueville’s work for purposes that 
he himself did not explicitly pursue. Elster construes 
him as a behavioral psychologist, turning Tocqueville’s 
aperçus into “psychological mechanisms.” Lawler sees 
him as a moral philosopher. Tocqueville’s oeuvre consists 
of the study on the old regime and the French Revolu- 
tion, Democracy in America, an uncompleted study of the 
Revolution, a book of memoirs, and correspondence. 
The letters contain interesting clues to his own beliefs, as 
in the quarrel with Gobineau over the latter’s infamous 
Essay on the Inequality of Human Races; but the ensemble 
hardly amounts either to a systematic account of social 
psychology or to a philosophical treatise on human 
nature and morality. 

True, Tocqueville announced that a new world 
needed a new political science, but he used this term 
rather as the authors of the Federalist had when they 
dressed up pragmatic arguments with historical exam- 
ples in support of a new constitution. In discussing 
Machiavelli, who made a similar pronouncement, John 
Plamenatz, in Man and Society (1963, I, 3) entered a 
memorably tart caveat against treating him either as a 
political philosopher in the traditional sense, “which he 
is so clearly not,” or as a political scientist: “A writer on 
politics is not scientific merely because he is interested in 
facts rather than ideals, and rests his advice on what he 
takes to be the facts.” Tocqueville deals with ideals, as 
well as facts; but the same caution applies. 

If he can be neatly characterized at all, it is as a student 
of historical change and comparative political sociology 
like Montesquieu, but with a nineteenth-century histor- 
icist bent. Compelled to accept the rise of egalitarianism 
by what he described as “‘religious dread,” he set out to 
account for the transition to democracy by identifying 
the universal tendencies that seemed to make it inevita- 
ble. He also sought to show that the laws, mores, and 
institutions of democracy generated patterns of behav- 
ior, opinion, and expectation different from those of 
aristocratic times. Skeptical that any deterministic prin- 
ciple could account for everything or predict more than 
tendencies, however, he twice notes in his memoirs 
(echoing Machiavelli) that accident has as much to do 
with history as necessity and explicitly rejects determin- 
istic theorizing: “For my part, I hate all those absolute 
systems that make all the events of history depend on 
great first causes linked together by the chain of fate and 
thus succeed, so to speak, in banishing men from the 
history of the human race.” 

But does his description of American democracy 
amount to an analysis of behavior in a state of equilib- 
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rium? Elster devotes two chapters to showing that it 
does, relying mainly on Democracy in America. (Earlier 
chapters sift the classicist Paul Veyne’s study of Roman 
patronage and the novelist Alexander Zinoviev’s satiri- 
cal fiction for clues to psychological mechanisms in 
oligarchical and totalitarian settings.) Mixing praise with 
criticism, he begins by commending Tocqueville for 
appreciating that democracy compensates or neutralizes 
its own excesses. Thus, in politics, bicameralism, indi- 
rect elections, and guarantees of individual rights (all 
constraints foreign to the nature of democracy) are 
imposed to correct excesses. These prescriptions, how- 
ever, amount to a “repertory of democracy-stabilizing 
mechanisms, not a theory of democracy” (p. 105). Oth- 
erwise, the analysis suffers from “prejudices and moral 
clichés” (e.g., biases for aristocracy, monarchy, and 
masculinity) and from “many ambiguities and even 
flagrant contradictions” (pp. 107, 112). The indictment 
presses a lengthy bill of contradictions but is followed 
by a final chapter praising Tocqueville’s “path-breaking 
analyses of the interaction among desires and opportu- 
nities” and setting out to “reconstruct” his thinking to 
bring out several motivational mechanisms: spillover, 
compensation, and crowding-out effects (pp. 139-40). 

Elster’s findings and procedure, while stimulating, are 
themselves open to question. One of the contradictions 
he cites is Tocqueville’s observing, in volume 1, that 
newspapers proliferate in America because they are 
cheap and easy to found and in volume 2, that they “do 
not multiply because they are cheap” but because 
groups of people feel a need to communicate with each 
other. This is, indeed, a contradiction but one that 
results from the character of Tocqueville’s work. He did 
not set out to write a systematic treatise that would 
avoid ambiguity and inconsistency. The first point oc- 
curred to him while fresh from his visit to the New 
World. Five years later, immersed in French experience, 
he evidently realized that the degree of political and 
administrative fragmentation was, as we might say, a 
better predictor of why newspapers were more numer- 
ous in federal America than in centralized France. Per- 
haps he should have alerted his readers that he had 
come to this new understanding, as Elster notes; but 
rather than tax Tocqueville for inconsistency, we would 
do better to profit from his second thoughts. 

A more serious problem with Elster’s approach is that 
while glossing various texts to compile a catalog of 
psychological mechanisms, he becomes entangled in an 
apparent inconsistency of his own. In explaining his 
examination of observed behavior in three different 
social settings, he argues that they exhibit a “plurality of 
mechanisms” at the same time that he endorses rational 
choice theory, which not only postulates “methodolog- 
ical individualism” but denies that different settings 
produce different modes of behavior (p. 7). The exegeses 
provide materials for a sharp critique of this sort of 
decontextualized theorizing, but no alternative is of- 
fered. The book might have addressed or clarified this 
apparent inconsistency in a closing chapter. 

Lawler’s Tocqueville is a moral philosopher who in- 
troduced a different liberalism, said to be remarkably 
similar to that of the classical thinkers identified as 
ancient, rather than modern, liberals by Leo Strauss 
(p. 101). Lawler seems to mean that while Tocqueville 
had a Pascalian sense of the human instinct for restless- 
ness and self-doubt, he rejected the dubious solace of 
bourgeois (modern liberal) hedonism and material- 
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ism—in Strauss’s nice phrase, “the joyless quest for 
joy.” Instead, he advocates a Christian conception of 
equality and liberty (both restrained by moral law) as the 
proper foundation of the democratic ideal. 

There is much to be said in favor of this reading of 
Tocqueville’s frame of mind, even though he did not 
write a systematic moral or political philosophy. But 
Lawler’s work has serious flaws. Although he rashly 
purports to offer the “most comprehensive account” of 
Tocqueville's life and thought (p. v), he ignores Tocque- 
ville’s historical theories and empirical analysis (as well 
as the details of his marital, religious, and political 
experience) in order to make him more of a moral 
philosopher than he was or claimed to be. The presen- 
tation also suffers from the Straussian penchant for 
reading too much meaning into too little text and dis- 
missing whatever is inconvenient as exoteric dross. 
Although there is good evidence for Tocqueville’s affin- 
ity with Pascal, for example, he is cited only a few times 
by Tocqueville, fleetingly, which does not deter Lawler 
from expatiating on the affinity over some 50 pages. And 
while he goes into contortions in admitting that Tocque- 
ville “understood himself not to be fortunate enough to 
have faith” (p. 157), he does not mention that on his 
death bed Tocqueville stubbornly refused the last rites of 
the church, leading analysts like Hadari to conclude that 
he did not believe in God. 

These books make clear anew that Tocqueville is 
worth careful study but remind us of the need to keep in 
mind what he set out to do and how he did it. He was 
not a scientific theorist or a systematic philosopher but 
an extraordinarily gifted enquirer fascinated by history 
and social and political life. Admirably frank about his 
biases, he admitted having only a goût de tête for equality 
but a heartfelt concern for the fate of liberty. What is 
especially exemplary about his work is that even as he 
tried to account for the interplay of social forces and free 
agency, he remained open to possibility and sensitive to 
the dialectical—even paradoxicali—character of thinking 
and behavior. 


University of California, San Diego SANFORD LAKOFF 


Political Theory and the Displacement of Politics. By 
Bonnie Honig. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 
269p. $35.00 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


Ever since Plato chose to rid his Republic of disruption 
and dissent, political theorists have attempted to strike a 
balance between political contestation and the adminis- 
tration of justice. Bonnie Honig’s Political Theory and the 
Displacement of Politics also concerns itself with “negoti- 
ating positions” between politics and justice. Honig 
formulates this negotiation as a confrontation between 
theories of virtue and theories of virtù. The former is 
oriented to the promotion of civic virtues best described 
as hybrids of Aristotelian means and Rawlsian reflective 
equilibria. The job of the virtue theorist is to chart the 
oscillations of human interests and reason and to pro- 
mulgate a set of principles, judgments, laws, and insti- 
tutions that might fairly accommodate these oscillations 
and perhaps narrow their arc. On the other hand, 
theories of virtù are oriented neither to the administra- 
tion of means nor the coordination of equilibria but 
to virtuosity, to greatness in striving, and to a celebra- 
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tion of the excesses and unconformities that necessarily 
accompany such agonism. 

Virtue theorists within “republican, liberal, and com- 
munitarian” positions, Honig claims, attempt to elimi- 
nate all dissonance, resistance, conflict and struggle 
from their regimes (p. 2). They attempt to wedge the 
amorphous, polyvalent, and unstable subjectivities of 
citizens into determinate, stable institutions. Honig ac- 
cuses them of obscuring and concealing the “remain- 
ders” (a term used by Jacques Derrida and Bernard 
Williams) that writhe and linger after their Procrustean 
work is done. These remainders might be the “criminal” 
individuals we would rather ignore, hide away, or 
blamelessly punish. Alternatively, the misfits might be 
the agonistic pieces of our own multifaceted souls. In 
either case, a deconstructive virtù theorizing is proposed 
as the needed recourse. Despite the obscurantism of 
many such deconstructive approaches, a straightfor- 
ward logistics may often be discerned. This logistics is 
also evident in Honig’s work: where there is truth, she 
uncovers (con)textuality; where there is putative es- 
sence, she discloses exclusion; where there is suggested 
identity, she displays difference; where there is meta- 
physics, she contaminates with psychology; and where 
there is consolidation and stability, she exposes sub- 
jectification and violence. Like William E. Connolly's 
Identity\Difference (1991), which offers similar ‘’democrat- 
ic negotiations of political paradox,” Honig proves very 
much up to her deconstructive task. 

Honig’s encomium of virtù, however, ends by “‘rene- 
gotiating” the same “positions” she at first had diamet- 
rically opposed. The deconstructive moves that Honig 
executes against the virtue theorizing of Kant, Rawls, 
and Sandel, are thus also turned upon the virtù theoriz- 
ing of Arendt and Nietzsche and, eventually, upon 
Honig’s own categories and consolidations. Such self- 
destabilizing strategies are de rigeur for postmodernists, 
who—following Derrida following Nietzsche—generally 
begin tugging at the loose strands of their own tapestries 
even while undoing the weavings of others. To put the 
point in somewhat antiquated, Marxian language: the 
task of the postmodern theorist is not simply to describe 
the camera obscura of an opponents’ ideology. Rather, 
the theorist must also disclose his or her own reconstruc- 
tions as necessarily ideological. In turn, the theorist 
must, following Foucault, shatter the opposition be- 
tween ideology and truth itself; for the assumption is not 
that certain political theories simply invert reality. The 
claim is that any view we might gain of politics or justice 
can only be got through the prism of power. Our 
colored, coherent vision—our theoria—necessarily re- 
mains a product of exclusions and violent integrations. 
Hence, those of us initially astounded at Honig’s bold 
claim that liberalism seeks to suppress all dissonance 
and resistance in the political realm are subsequently 
mollified by her later admission that this “position” was 
an artificial, strategic consolidation that ignored as much 
as it uncovered. Political Theory and the Displacement of 
Politics thus ends with a rapprochement. The choice, we 
are told, is not really administration or disruption, iden- 
tity or difference. The ecumenical declaration both/and is 
made. Justice and politics exist as poles of a tension: 
neither can be experienced or understood apart from the 
tension itself. 

Still, Honig’s balancing act leaves her leaning heavily 
in the direction of a deconstructive virtù. While admit- 
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ting that Arendt and other virtù theorists cannot escape 
the consolidations and exclusions so evident in virtue 
theorists like Rawls and while admitting that Rawls and 
other virtue theorists never totally displace politics, 
Honig nonetheless maintains that only virtu theorizing 
contains within it the “resources” to overcome its own 
shortcomings (p. 204). In other words, theories tipped in 
favor of politics are potentially self-correcting in a way 
that theories tipped in favor of justice are not. The 
reason appears to be that the self-conscious contextual- 
ity of agonistic political theorizing allows compromise 
without conformity, while architechtonic theories of 
justice do not. Yet it is unclear why compromise, rather 
than intensified and perhaps bloody factional conflict, 
would not be the practical outcome of theories of ago- 
nistic politics. One is reminded of William Corlett’s 
Community without Unity (1989), which offers the reader 
a similarly insightful “politics of Derridean extrava- 
gance” without, however, offering sufficient assurance 
that an agonistic theory of politics would or could stem 
violence and foster justice. 

The world of liberal virtue, Honig admits, is safe—at 
least for those willing to conform to its rules. How safe 
is the world of agonal politics? Honig has faith that the 
nobility of the souls of those engaging their agonism will 
foster appropriately civil virtues. Neither repressing 
their own agonism nor resentful of such repression, they 
might be expected to display compassion and magna- 
nimity. Honig thus approvingly quotes Alan White: “Let 
us be charitable to Nietzsche as to Aristotle: let us grant 
that those who are most noble, admirable and self- 
affirming will not attempt to exploit others” (p. 230, 
from White’s Within Nietzsche’s Labyrinth [1990]). One 
imagines, however, that Aristotle’s numerous slaves, 
not privy to Honig’s and White's faith, might object to 
such charity. As for Nietzsche, he made it clear enough 
that his multiple soul allowed not only for magnanimity 
and compassion but for cruelty without bounds. 

Honig’s faith in the kindness of agonistic actors is 
problematic. So is her vague treatment of practical 
matters as a whole. The goal of virtù politics is to 
stimulate “practices of citizenship” that proliferate the 
sites of politics—practices that, identified as neither 
“state centered” nor “state centering” (p. 255n.), might 
be understood to refer to social movements and citizen 
coalitions. Yet social movements and citizen coalitions 
also seek consolidations of their members’ identities— 
even if only negatively, in protest to state-centered 
subjectifications. Such consolidations are often much 
looser and healthier than statist ones and more in 
keeping with the needs and concerns of an increasingly 
global polity. But they are consolidations, nonetheless; 
and they demand justification. Honig can ignore this, I 
suspect, only owing to the isolation from grassroots 
politics granted her within the higher realms of theory. 

Whatever the shortcomings of Honig’s balancing act, 
however, one thing is clear. Her strategy of agonistic 
deconstruction offers immense insight into the troubled 
hearts and minds of fellow theorists. Honig’s brilliant 
analyses justify neither the tilted position she maintains 
on the fence nor her unwillingness to dismount into the 
real world of politics. But this is forgivable. For the vista 
offered is quite spectacular. 


University of Florida LESLIE PAUL THIELE 
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Cultural-Political Interventions in the Unfinished 
Project of Enlightenment. Edited by Axel Honneth, 
Thomas McCarthy, Claus Offe, and Albrecht Well- 
mer. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1992. 314p. $16.95 paper. 


In 1989, Surhkamp came out with a hefty volume of 30 
essays in celebration of Jürgen Habermas’ sixtieth birth- 
day. The table of contents read like a who’s who of 
German philosophy and social theory, as well as its 
American reception. The English translation of these 
essays has been published in two separate volumes. The 
first includes the philosophical contributions, while the 
second, Cultural-Political Interventions in the Unfinished 
Project of Enlightenment, brings together the 13 essays 
that loosely fall under the heading of social theory. 

Although Habermas himself does not contribute to 
this volume and less than half the papers address his 
work directly, the title is a dead giveaway that the book 
deals with a certain cluster of issues for which Habermas 
has become the leading spokesman. Habermas is most 
famous for defending modernity as being not all bad. In 
opposition to Frankfurt School pessimism, postmodern 
skepticism, and neo-Aristotelian disenchantment with 
disenchantment, Habermas champions the emancipa- 
tory potential of Enlightenment rationality. Although 
modernity brings with it new forms of domination, it 
also brings with it new potentialities for rational criticism 
and, through criticism, the opportunity to emancipate 
ourselves from oppression, injustice, and domination. 
Habermas has been led into a plethora of research areas 
in his search to rehabilitate reason: linguistics, ethics, 
jurisprudence, systems theory, rational action theory, 
developmental psychology, social evolution, hermeneu- 
tics, aesthetics, methodology, democratic theory, legiti- 
mation theory. The breadth of his research interests is 
reflected in the broad range of contributions to this 
book. There is something here for everyone. However, 
only those readers who have the same eclectic and 
encyclopedic interests as Habermas himself will find it 
easy or captivating from cover to cover. 

My own research interests bias me toward the four 
essays by Helmut Dubiel, Seyla Benhabib, Clause Offe, 
and Jean Cohen and Andrew Arato. All four take their 
departure from Habermas’ theory of discourse ethics 
and, as such, form a minority group that addresses 
Habermas’ work directly. Dubiel’s essay speaks most 
directly to the title of the book as he compares the 
pessimistic view of the Enlightenment as domination 
(associated with the work of Horkheimer and Adorno) 
and the optimism of Habermas, which sees an emanci- 
patory potential in the rise of rationalization. Dubiel 
cautiously comes out in favor of Habermas, correctly 
pointing out that Habermas’ championship of the En- 
lightenment is not a naive faith in progress but, rather, 
an elucidation of the contradictory forces of the Enlight- 
enment that allow us to criticize the Enlightenment 
tradition itself. 

Against communitarian ideals of an integrated and 
harmonious community, Benhabib defends a participa- 
tory community. This latter compensates for the disen- 
chantments of modern society not by means of collective 
notions of good but, rather, by giving citizens control 
over their lives—a sense of efficacy and political agency. 
Offe investigates the need for a self-limiting public spirit 
to motivate citizens if the rational potential of the En- 
lightenment is to be realized. He explores the types of 
institutionalized interaction that might promote such a 
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public spirit. (Some might find his style difficult: his 
prose is dense, and his sentences often run a hundred 
words or more.) Cohen and Arato defend a revitalized 
conception of civil society as the arena for radical dem- 
ocratic politics. The emancipatory potential of the En- 
lightenment is seen in the development of an autono- 
mous, power-free, self-regulating but also self-limiting 
civil society structured along the lines of undominated 
discourse. 

Taken together, these essays represent an excellent 
sample of what might be called the democratic wave of 
critical theory—theorists who use discourse ethics as a 
starting point in developing theories of democratic legit- 
imation but go beyond Habermas in their elaboration. 

The question of the unfinished project of the Enlight- 
enment can be taken in many more directions than 
democratic theory. Also represented in this volume are 
contributions in the areas of legal theory (Giinter Fran- 
kenberg), history of political thought (Axel Honneth), 
developmental psychology (Gertrude Nunner-Winkler), 
and theology Johann Baptist Metz). Frankenberg takes 
Habermas’ distinction between system and life world 
into the legal arena to defend a critical legal theory that 
contains a much harsher indictment of systems theory 
than Habermas himself is willing to make. Honneth, in 
a well-written and lucid essay, offers an interpretation of 
Hegel's early writings that he hopes will shed light on 
the moral logic of social conflict. Honneth argues that 
contemporary social theory would do well to follow 
Hegel in seeing social conflict as a struggle for recogni- 
tion, rather than competition over scarce resources. 
Nunner-Winkler challenges Lawrence Kohlberg’s thesis 
that the first stage in moral development is amoral, that 
is, that children respond to sanctions and rewards and 
are not motivated by any moral sense. With a great deal 
of empirical evidence at her disposal, Nunner-Winkler 
argues that the situation is much more complicated: 
although not thoroughly moral in their motivations, 
young children nevertheless appeal to moral rules when 
justifying their actions. Metz argues in a short and 
somewhat opaque piece that the current crisis in Chris- 
tianity as well as the human sciences can only be 
overcome by anamnestic reason. Only reason that is 
constituted through historical remembrance ‘enables 
enlightenment to enlighten itself again concerning the 
harm it has done” (p. 191). 

Hauke Brunkhorst and Hans-Georg Gadamer both 
discuss the idea of culture, Brunkhorst by tracing its 
many variations in the history of social theory and 
Gadamer by pondering its meaning in relation to mass 
media. Although full of interesting ideas, Brunkhorst’s 
piece pales by comparison with Gadamer’s. An engag- 
ing exercise in hermeneutics, Gadamer reflects on the 
changes and continuity in the meaning of the terms 
culture and mass media. Although he ends on a very 
Enlightenment note—that culture involves cultivating 
“the freedom to make decisions using one’s own judg- 
ment” (p. 187)—he is not optimistic that the leaps and 
bounds of mass media technology are conducive to this 
end. Simple yet full of insights gathered over a long and 
venerable career, Gadamer’s essay is one of the best in 
the collection and one of the few that requires no 
specialized knowledge but should be of interest to 
anyone who has ever wondered how computers, televi- 
sion, interactive media, and virtual reality may shape 
modern culture. 

Although those readers who are looking for depth in 
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their own research area will find only a fraction of the 
book interesting, the simple variety of contributions is 
testimony to the vast influence of Habermas’ work. As 
the preface to the German edition points out, Habermas 
has been an important figure in shaping the ideas of 
each of the contributors. This fact would be even more 
impressive to an American audience if the original 30 
essays had been kept together in one volume. But this 
book is not really about Habermas. It and its companion 
volume are testimony to the fact that the Enlightenment 
project is, if not completely well, at least very much alive 
and the center of some of the most interesting political 
philosophy today. Postmodernism has been somewhat 
premature in proclaiming the death of reason. 


University of Colorado, Boulder SIMONE CHAMBERS 


Sharing Responsibility. By Larry May. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1992. 204p. $31.95. 


In the years following World War II, many Europeans 
were profoundly troubled by the failure of their fellow 
citizens to prevent or protest the actions of the nazis. 
Philosophers such as Sartre, Jaspers, and Arendt turned 
to existentialist thought to explain this deeply troubling 
failure and to design a theory of responsibility that 
would allow the ascription of collective responsibility to 
large groups of people who do nothing to prevent such 
evils from befalling society. 

Larry May observes that existentialism is no longer in 
fashion; but in Sharing Responsibility, he develops a 
theory of responsibility that is inspired by existentialist 
thought, in particular, “social existentialist’ thinkers 
who emphasize that the self is constructed by social 
experience, as well as by individual choosing. May 
anticipates that many readers will be reluctant to take his 
social existentialist proposals seriously, especially British 
and American readers for whom, he believes, it is not 
customary to set the requirements of morality very high. 
But he is convinced that until people begin to feel 
responsible for the actions of others, great social trage- 
dies are more likely to occur. 

May argues persuasively that it is sometimes possible 
for people to be responsible for attitudes they hold even 
when these attitudes are not at a given time fully within 
their control. Moreover, they can be responsible for 
harms brought about by holding these attitudes. Thus, 
when racial violence occurs as the result of the racial 
attitudes that several people hold, one can hold them 
responsible for this violence even if they are not fully 
capable of changing their racial attitudes at the time and 
even if they themselves do not actually participate in the 
violence. Along similar lines, people should guard 
against moral insensitivity. Sometimes harm is pro- 
duced as the result of a group’s insensitivity; and May 
argues that when this happens, the members of the 
group share responsibility for the harm. 

It is well known that groups have a strong influence 
over the attitudes and behavior of its members; and May 
shows that this is true of groups with minimal internal 
structure, as well as with highly structured groups. Part 
of this influence takes the form of members’ transform- 
ing the attitudes and values of one ancther, and out of 
this comes a sharing of attitudes and values within 
groups. Because of this, it makes sense to acknowledge 
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that there is frequently a sharing of responsibility for 
harms produced by the actions of such groups. 

But it is not enough just to acknowledge a sharing of 
responsibility for what happens as a result of group 
actions. Frequently, the real problem comes as a result of 
group inaction. May concentrates upon cases in which a 
harm can be prevented if enough people band together 
into a group to prevent it, and he argues that it is 
frequently possible to ascribe collective responsibility to 
the people who have the ability to form such groups and 
do not do so. For example, groups such as OXFAM have 
done tremendous good for the victims of famine; and 
often, it is the simple failure of people to come together 
that accounts for the continued existence of many grave 
social problems in the world. To the extent that people 
have the ability to come together in this manner and do 
not, they are collectively responsible for their collective 
inaction. 

This is perhaps the point in May’s book that poses the 
sharpest challenge to those who are a product of the 
dominant Western tradition of morality. To many, it 
may seem overly severe to judge that all of us are 
collectively responsible for our failure to do something 
about the overwhelming number of problems that affect 
the world. May assures his readers that he does not 
intend to judge that people who do not form such 
groups are guilty for their inaction. But he does feel that 
it is appropriate for them to feel a sense of shame for 
their inaction. It is shameful for them not to have 
organized themselves into a group to prevent the harms 
in question. 

It is May’s intent to offer an account of responsibility 
that is provocative in two ways. First, people who are a 
product of the dominant Western tradition of morality 
tend to think of agency and responsibility in very 
individualistic terms and, he argues, to set a very 
modest level for the amount of responsibility that is 
assigned to moral agents. May is attempting to challenge 
this way of thinking. Second, it is his intent to inspire 
people to think in terms of how they can solve the 
world’s problems by taking collective action. People 
tend to think that it is only when the problems are of 
their own making that they have any responsibility to 
deal with them. But from the social existentialists, we 
learn that taking these problems collectively upon us is 
the price we pay for the fact that we live in the human 
community and that whether we are innocent or guilty 
of these problems is irrelevant. 

Although Sharing Responsibility is intended to provoke 
and unsettle readers who are comfortable with conven- 
tional Western approaches to morality, it is also de- 
signed to make a plausible case for the alternative view 
that May wishes to defend. Even those who are the most 
hostile to his point of view will find themselves com- 
pelled to admit that he does an impressive job of 
defending it. May deserves high marks for reviving 
existentialist themes that are quite out of touch with the 
way that most people, especially British and Americans, 
think about morality. But he likewise deserves high 
marks for treating these themes skillfully enough so as 
to present them as a credible alternative to traditional 
ways of thinking about morality. | 

This is not to say that all readers will be persuaded by 
his arguments. Many will come away from this book 
with the feeling that he has done a valiant but ultimately 
unsuccessful job of defending views that are so extreme 
that they cannot be defended persuasively. Neverthe- 
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less, all readers will be challenged to reevaluate their 
own ideas about moral responsibility in the context of 
doing something to help solve the tremendous social 
problems in today’s world. 


Calvin College GREGORY MELLEMA 


The Anxiety of Freedom: Imagination and Individuality 
in Locke's Political Thought. By Uday Singh Mehta. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 186p. $24.50. 


Most Lockean scholars, according to Mehta, focus on 
the circumstances under which individuals agree to and 
maintain the establishment of peace, order, and author- 
ity. Mehta expands this understanding in arguing that 
“Locke is concerned not merely with settling the bound- 
aries between individuals . . . but also . . . with settling 
the internal boundaries of individuals . . . Locke is con- 
cerned not merely with individuals’ interests but also 
with their subjective identities” (pp. 3-4). More specifi- 
cally, Locke’s liberalism attains its coherence and stabil- 
ity because it fosters a particular self-understanding. 
This self-understanding depends on individuals being 
embedded in liberal institutions, and these in turn 
“furnish the conditions for a transformed self-under- 
standing—a self-understanding that buttresses political 
institutions as credible expressions of moral norms” 
(p. 13). Mehta thus points not only to the crucial role of 
cultural mores in sustaining liberal society, but also to 
the possibility that the vaunted natural freedom, equal- 
ity, and rationality of the individual merely serve as “the 
gloss, the caption, to a well-manicured set of latent 
culture dispositions and sensibilities” (p. 18). In its 
emphasis on education for self-control and moderation, 
then, “Lockean liberalism, while forming the individual, 
compromises his or her full potential and thus betrays 
an underlying conservatism” (p. 11). 

Mehta looks to Locke’s First Treatise, often neglected, 
as revealing substantive political concerns with the cog- 
nitive dimensions of the Lockean individual. Filmer’s 
doctrines are of course politically absolutist in sanction- 
ing the unlimited exercise of political power. But as an 
exercise of scriptural politics, they are also methodolog- 
ically absolutist by their “reference to a body of knowl- 
edge that is presumed to be absolutely true and hence 
authoritative” (p. 46). By sequestering political power 
from its scriptural origins and the implied legitimacy 
resulting therefrom, Locke grounds a politics which is 
historically embedded within a specific time and space. 
In particular, Locke seeks to bind the conscience so that 
individual judgments accord with socially required po- 
litical and moral norms, thus circumscribing “the polit- 
ically significant potentialities of human subjectivity” 
(p. 79). 

Pin short, those who assume the foundational or essen- 
tialist freedom, equality, and rationality of the Lockean 
individual overlook the educational and cultural institu- 
tions 


“through which the individual hopefully comes to be free, 
rational, and equal in the appropriate manner . . . through 
which the individual—not the natural individual with reason 
and interests, but the individual with strange passions, with 
a frenzied imagination, with undisciplined and chaotic urg- 
es—is molded and transformed to have particular passions, 
an ordered imagination, controlled and well-occasioned urg- 
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es; in brief, to be rational and self-interested and as a result 
perhaps also strangely confined” (p. 85). 


Mehta perceives in Locke a cautiousness towards un- 
bounded curiosity which one would not expect in an age 
of reason, especially from a philosopher reputed to 
celebrate human rationality. In fact, Locke blurs the 
distinction between the normal and the pathological, so 
that madness connotes no deficiency, but simply in- 
volves the mind “in an overexcited frenzy of activity. Its 
regal pretensions indicate nothing sinful or sedentary 
but rather an extravagant imaginative profusion” (p. 107). 
The mad possess the faculties requisite for reason. and 
freedom. Thus the freedom of “normal” liberal politics is 
not natural, “but rather a carefully created artifice 
framed with reference to a particular vision of society 
and the individuals who inhabit it” (p. 177). 

Since for Locke “it is the capacity to reason that is 
natural, not its actual exercise” (p. 121), Mehta con- 
cludes his book with an analysis of how education molds 
and transforms the individual. First, education incul- 
cates self-restraint and submission to authority in a way 
that resembles Calvinist self-discipline. Second, the in- 
dividual internalizes public standards of virtue through 
the devices of shame and reputation, beginning at a 
tender age. Finally, the principles inculcated do not 
encourage an open encounter with the world, but in- 
stead encourage individuals to “find their places in it by 
leaning against the solidity of private dispositions that 
are no more than the hardened surface of habits instilled 
in them before they could think, remember, and hence 
reconsider” (p. 153). Mehta briefly applies these propo- 
sitions to the Second Treatise, concluding that freedom 
of the will is “curbed without being openly dominated” 
(p. 158), so that “the political society made necessary by 
the subjective potential of the Lockean subject in turn 
excludes precisely this potential” (p. 167). Alternatively, 
“individuality is what is valorized in the process of 
constructing and sequestering normality from what 
one might loosely call social and individual pathology” 
(p. 170). 

P Mehta is right to suggest Lockean scholars have not 
traditionally concerned themselves with the subjective 
identities and self-understandings of Lockean individu- 
als, and his book constitutes a definite contribution in 
this regard. My concerns about the book, however, are 
two. First, I should like to have seen more detailed 
consideration of how his conclusions apply to the Second 
Treatise. Since on his interpretation the individual is not 
naturally free, equal, or rational, but is instead molded 
to be such, does this vitiate the meaningfulness of 
consent as a foundation for political legitimacy? The 
socially constructed individual will consent only to that 
which he or she has been taught to approve. As Mehta 
states, for Locke “the correspondence between negative 
and positive liberty, and between political freedom and 
self-mastery, is ultimately untenable because self-mas- 
tery or self-control is required as a condition for negative 
liberty itself” (p. 30). Thus consent loses its meaning as 
an expression of free will, and one wonders if we can 
make distinctions regarding political legitimacy as it is 
affected by choice. 

Second, all individuals are to some extent embedded 
in and molded by the political, social, and moral norms 
of their society. The crucial question is that of how much 
these norms shape or ought to shape the individual, and 
that is part of the issue between liberals and communi- 
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tarians to which Mehta alludes. In discussing Sandel’s 
emphasis on the acknowledgement of constitutive at- 
tachments, Mehta states that the Lockean individual, 
“though being informed and supported by these prena- 
tal horizons, could stand apart from them, critically 
evaluate them, and, despite the inevitable pain and 
struggle involved in estranging oneself from one’s in- 
heritance, also therefore ultimately reject them” (p. 30). 
The remainder of Mehta’s book, however, renders one 
highly doubtful that Lockean individuals as Mehta de- 
scribes them will be able to separate themselves enough 
from the social fabric in which they are embedded to 
“think, remember, and hence reconsider” (p. 153). Thus 
Mehta needs to ask himself under what circumstances 
these individuals might indeed cast off their socially 
cultivated self-understandings and espouse new ones. 
Otherwise, the iron fist of Hobbes remains, though 
clothed with a velvet glove. 


Bradley Untversity EMILY R. GILL 


Political Discourse in Early Modern Britain. Edited by 
Nicholas Phillipson and Quentin Skinner. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 444p. $59.95. 


This is a festschrift for the indefatigable J. G. A. Pocock 
(indefatigable indeed: the volume closes with a daunting 
nine-page bibliography of Pocock’s work to date, a 
veritable flood of erudition that shows no signs of 
ebbing). The essays are better than what usually end up 
stuck in such volumes: better as a simple matter of 
scholarly quality, but better too as exemplary models of 
what is distinctive in Pocock’s approach. I suppose that 
at this price, no one will consider asking impoverished 
graduate students to purchase the volume. But there are 
always reserve desks, not to mention xerox machines 
and copyright violation. 

The finicky among us might want to insist on several 
distinctions between Pocock’s conception of the history 
of political thought and that of what is sometimes 
labelled the Cambridge school, associated especially 
with Quentin Skinner and John Dunn. Any such dis- 
tinctions are generously elided here. The history of 
political thought, we are instructed, is centrally a history 
of discourse, a labor-intensive study of how particular 
languages of politics, or conceptual frameworks, are 
shaped and reshaped by successive writers. Pocock and 
his followers have wanted to abandon the struggle of 
titans, the dubious spectacle sometimes exhibited to 
hapless undergraduates in which Plato and Hobbes, 
Locke and Marx take their crack at a set of putatively 
timeless questions. They want instead a more genuinely 
historical history of political thought, in which chronol- 
ogy matters, questions change, and dozens of desper- 
ately obscure pamphleteers appear right alongside—and 
sometimes instead of—the honored dead. 

So this is not scholarship to be produced by theorists 
who want to cozy up with their favorite text for a year or 
two and write an internal textual commentary on it. 
Here, for instance, J. H. Burns writes about “George 
Buchanan and the anti-monarchomachs”; Michael Men- 
dle comments in passing that “Some elements of Henry 
Parker's thought... are reminiscent of Johannes Al- 
thusius’s populist reversal of Bodinian absolutism” (p. 
110), and Richard Tuck refers to Henry Hammond, 
Matthew Wren, Thomas White, Pierre Charron, Denis 
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Petau, Henry Holden, John Sargent, Kenelm Digby, and 
more. It is sobering to realize how very few theorists, 
even those describing themselves as working on early 
modern Britain, will have a clue what such titles and 
comments and references refer to. Here too we find 
some remarkable—some will say alarming—recontextu- 
alizations. Quentin Skinner situates Hobbes’s Leviathan 
in the context of a Latin dispute about rhetoric, unearth- 
ing an elaborate conceptual inheritance underlying Hob- 
bes’s own sizzling rhetoric and his notorious diffidence 
about his own eloquence. 

Skeptics will think that this is not even scholarship to 
be consumed by those without reasonably extensive his- 
torical learning of their own, that the density of refer- 
ences to arcane sources is high enough to make any 
underlying arguments opaque. Maybe, though I suspect 
that is just special pleading for the lazy. Whatever else 
one might say about it, Pocock’s concluding essay, a 
critical review of the preceding essays, offers a perfectly 
straightforward vision of the period, one in which the 
concept of sovereignty and all its vicissitudes are front 
and center. 

Indeed, for all its contributions, the real problem with 
this sort of scholarship seems to me to lie in precisely the 
opposite direction. It needs to become more extensively 
historical, not less: that is, to pull in more sustained 
accounts of social and political change, instead of brief 
stage-setting references that get the contested discourses 
up and running. Pocock describes the enterprise as “the 
exploration of Anglo-British history as presented in its 
political literature and the history of its political dis- 
course” (p. 377). But surely, then, we need to be 
interested in the possibility that that discourse is 
opaque, confused, meretricious, shot through with pre- 
texts and sinister interests, ideologically loaded in offer- 
ing too complacent a vision of political possibilities and 
problems, happily oblivious to what seem on reflection 
the most pressing political developments of the day, and 
so on. 

Or again: the very thought of writing a history of 
discourse depends, for all of Pocock’s antimarxism, on 
the cogency of some deep distinction between the ideal 
and the material. In this light, it is not surprising that 
Pocock would refer to the “intellectual and material 
forces” (p. 428) transforming England after the French 
Revolution. But if we take seriously the claim that 
society is partly constituted by concepts and categories, 
any such distinction is confounding or worse. For then, 
as Pocock has sometimes recognized, social change is 
always already conceptual change—and vice versa. 
(Well, not always: think about demographic shifts or 
currency inflation.) And then we can sharpen the senses 
in which all those pamphleteers are creative agents 
engaged in political struggle—and victims along for the 
ride in large-scale social changes intended by nobody. 


University of Michigan DON HERZOG 


Moral Responsibility and the Boundaries of Commu- 
nity: Power and Accountability from a Pragmatic 
Point of View. By Marion Smiley. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1992. 286p. $44.50 cloth, $17.95 


paper. 


Marion Smiley has written a very interesting book on 
moral responsibility that is really three books in one. 
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First, she surveys the history of philosophy, examining 
the differences between classical, Christian and modern 
conceptions of free will and responsibility. Second, she 
surveys some recent work in applied ethics and social 
theory, laboriously reconstructing and criticizing the 
positions of John Harris, John Casey, Dennis Thomp- 
son, Peter Singer, and H. L. A. Hart, as well as many 
others. Third, Smiley sets out her own pragmatic view of 
moral responsibility. Each of these tasks is important, 
and rarely does anyone attempt so much in one volume. 
Perhaps Smiley should not have done so, either, be- 
cause her original contribution to the literature on moral 
responsibility (in chapters 8 and 9) is dwarfed by rather 
uninspired and lengthy discussions of the work of 
dozens of philosophers and social theorists, both major 
and minor, in the majority of the chapters. I shall focus 
on her original offering. 
Smiley presents her main thesis as follows: 


I argue throughout what follows that if we want to argue 
openly with one another about our responsibility for the 
suffering of others and explain the differences that arise 
among us, we will have to stop thinking about responsibility 
as a purely factual discovery and begin thinking about it on 
the basis of our own social and political points of view. One 
of these judgments is that harm was the consequence of a 
particular individual’s action. The other was that the individ- 
ual was herself worthy of blame. (p. 4) 


Smiley takes up the first of these points in chapter 8 and 
the second in chapter 9. 

Smiley argues that our assessments of causal respon- 
sibility are not “purely objective or independent of our 
normative expectations of those being blamed” (p. 179). 
Three specific practical or political questions are shown 
to be intertwined in the question, Who is causally 
responsible for a certain harm?: (1) Who has the power 
to hold another accountable? (2) Who is expected to act 
in a certain situation? (3) Who is considered to be a 
member of the relevant community in which this harm 
occurred? Throughout this chapter, Smiley examines 
examples in which different answers to these three 
questions will produce different assessments of who is 
causally responsible. But she then goes beyond this to 
claim that we can never transcend such questions to 
arrive at anything like an objective or scientific under- 
standing of who is causally responsible for a particular 


In my view, Smiley has performed the valuable ser- 
vice of pointing out very explicitly how assessments of 
causal responsibility are often far from being mere 
factual determinations. She has done a much less cred- 
ible job, however, in showing that judgments about 
causal responsibility for harm must be seen as a subspe- 
cies of political or ideological judgment. Smiley too often 
places great emphasis on what some people think. She 
claims, for instance, that “even if we agree that starva- 
tion should be prevented and that we could prevent it, 
we do not place such expectations on ourselves or hold 
ourselves causally responsible for the starvation” (p. 
193). But surely, there are some other people that do 
hold themselves causally responsible for starvation in 
distant parts of the world. Even if no one did, it is a 
mistake to think that this supports the view that judg- 
ments of causal responsibility must be strongly influ- 
enced by social and political expectations. 

In chapter 9, Smiley argues that our judgments of who 
is morally blameworthy for a particular harm are simi- 
larly a function of our social and political expectations. 
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Smiley claims that “blamieworthiness turns out to be 
conventional rather than metaphysical” (p. 235). Judg- 
ments of whether someone should be excused from 
blame because compelled to act in a certain way or 
ignorant of acting in a certain way are understood within 
particular cultural frameworks that vary quite consider- 
ably. Excuses from blame thus turn out not to be 
objective at all, in Smiley’s view. Whether someone is 
blamed or not is a matter of power: “When we blame 
individuals we make known to them not only that they 
have acted badly, but that they are ‘bad persons’, 
persons whom we consider to be less than worthy 
members of our community. Blame is thus, among other 
things, exclusionary: by blaming individuals for acting 
badly, we threaten to exclude them from our community 
of respect” (p. 248). | 

Surely, if nothing else, Smiley has overstated her case. 
Not all—or even most—judgments of blameworthiness 
are equivalent to judgments that someone is a “bad 
person”; and while power does sometimes enter into the 
picture in assessments of blameworthiness, metaphysi- 
cal and universal moral judgments also enter into the 
picture. Late in the book, Smiley admits that someone 
might make a judgment of moral responsibility that is 
not based in considerations of power, but she considers 
such cases to be so “rare” as to be barely worth discus- 
sion (p. 262). This is a. serious flaw in Smiley's project: 
she fails to take seriously the possibility that while many 
people do make judgments of blameworthiness so as to 
exert power over, or exclude, others, nevertheless, some 
people do not, and many others should not. Hence, she 
fails to confront opponents who claim that judgments 
of moral responsibility should be about more than prag- 
matics. oe 

Smiley is on much firmer ground concerning her 
weaker thesis, namely, that theorists have ignored the 
importance of power and convention as ingredients in 
the judgments of moral responsibility people actually 
make. Indeed, Smiley provides us with a very nuanced 
view of the role of power in moral judgment: 


For as I have tried to show, the relationship between moral 
responsibility and power is dialectical in nature. On the one 
hand, our judgments of moral responsibility for external 
harm are grounded in, among other things, the distribution 
of power in our society. On the other hand, these same 
judgments help to shape our configurations of social roles 
and our conception of communal boundaries, as well as the 
distribution of power on which both are based. (p. 257) 


This is an original and fascinating view. Marion Smiley's 
book should be read just so that this view gets wide 
attention, even if her -arguments in support of this view 
will be unsatisfactory to many of us. 


Washington University, St. Louts Larry May 


Justice and Interpretation. By Georgia Warnke. Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1993. 178p. $27.50. 


In her book Justice and Interpretation, Georgia Warnke 
embarks on a theoretical endeavor attempting to find a 
way out of the impasse represented by liberal and 
communitarian arguments on the issues of justice, tra- 
dition, and interpretation. Drawing on the hermeneutic 
tradition in general and on Hans-Georg Gadamers ideas 
in particular, the author proposes a “hermeneutic con- 
versation” to address the conflicting views that charac- 
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terize democratic societies. Her goal is not to provide 
solutions in the form of another “original position” or 
another paradigm of justice, but to suggest a way of 
addressing our disagreements in order to learn both 
from each other and from the interpretive diversity of 
the liberal public sphere. 

Her project seems to suggest two important shifts or 
displacements in the way theoretical and political issues 
are addressed. The first shift is a move from justice to 
conversation; the second one is a turning away from the 
tendency to see our positions as representing the right 
and true alternative toward a recognition that, in the 
public realm, we may have an aggregate of views that 
are equally valid interpretations of the political culture of 
liberal societies. This claim is the cornerstone of her 
hermeneutic conversation. These two displacements en- 
tail a conception of political theory according to which its 
task should not be one of adjudicating principles of 


| justice, but of promoting discussion (p. 11). 
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The author develops her views by offering an intelli- 
gent discussion of the arguments put forward by 
Michael Walzer, Ronald Dworkin, John Rawls, Jurgen 
Habermas, Charles Taylor, and Alasdair MacIntyre. 

Warnke’s book is illuminating in the expectations it 
creates and disappointing in the solutions it offers. Once 
she announces, at the very outset, that she will present 
another vision of political theory, one is led to expect 
some criteria to guide our conversation or some stan- 
dards to discriminate between the plethora of positions 
inundating the public sphere. Instead, she ends up with 
a “hermeneutic political theory” which is not different 
from John Rawls’ version of political liberalism and with 
a “hermeneutic conversation” that is the same program 
that Charles Larmore has already defended and that 
Richard Rorty offers in his liberal utopia. In effect, 
Warnke’s “hermeneutic political theory” “takes its task 
to be that of interpreting shared social meanings, public 
values and common political traditions with the aim of 
formulating a conception of justice that is congruent 
with these” (p. 130). This is, precisely, the same project 
John Rawls advocates. Warnke follows the Rawlsian - 
path without considering the moral and political im- 
passe to which the Rawlsian formulation may lead. For 
if a conception of justice has to be “congruent” with the 
existing values and traditions, that requirement may 
represent a straitjacket to any project attempting a 
transformation of entrenched social meanings and prac- 
tices. She claims that we should be open to learn from 
others and that we have to interpret our traditions 
without adopting a dogmatic perspective. Rather, she 
argues, we should assume that different valid interpre- 
tations may issue from a common history. These claims 
are hardly new; by now they constitute commonplaces 
of the liberal discourse. 

It is thus unfortunate that a book with an auspicious 
theoretical agenda ends up in the status quo of present 
political theorization on the issues of justice and inter- 
pretation. Warnke’s idea of hermeneutic conversation, 
all her claims to the contrary notwithstanding, is, essen- 
tially, a Rortyan one. She defends the importance of a 
hermeneutic conversation, and so does Rorty. She ad- 
vocates “the idea that an interpretive pluralism can be 
educational for all the parties involved” (p. 157) and so 
does Rorty. She insists on democracy, equality, and 
fairness, and though Rorty does not address the issue of 
equality, his liberal utopia is supposed to be democratic 
and fair. Furthermore, his position is not necessarily 
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opposed to the notion of equality to which Warnke 
subscribes. One is surprised that though Warnke appar- 
ently thinks that her views are different from Richard 
Rorty’s ideas, there is no reference to his Contingency, 
Irony, and Solidarity (1989) in which he proposes argu- 
ments that are similar to Warnke’s views. 

For Warnke, the principles of democracy, equality and 
fairness provide the framework in which interpretations 
are going to compete. Hermeneutic conversation seeks 
to “guarantee a level playing field for all the competing 
interpretations” (p. 155, emphasis added). It is impor- 
tant, she claims, to assure “the fairness of the conversa- 
tion” and “to give all possible voices equal access” (p. 157, 
emphasis added). Presumably, the implication of this view 
is that our task as interpreters is to try to understand 
sexists, racists, fascists, and all other doctrines that may 
be offensive to our sense of human dignity. 

Yet this is not Warnke’s contention. She is well aware 
that there are certain views which, far from educating 
us, will degrade us. There are other views (the Ku Klux 
Klan’s interpretation of American history, for example) 
that do not resist the historical record. So she seems to 
advocate the exclusion of certain views from the public 
domain, but her argument, in this regard, is ambiguous. 
She first defends a marketplace where all interpretations 
are allowed to compete with one another (pp. 155, 157). 
Then, in the conclusion, she says that some interpreta- 
tions may be excluded (p. 162). 

We are at a loss. How could we deal with those views 
that may degrade us? How could we determine that 
some views are “ideological” or “pathological” and, 
accordingly, should be excluded (p. 159)? Warnke’s 
answer is to invoke the Habermasian notion of system- 
atic disturbances in communication whose roots can be 
found in the social and economic conditions of society 
(p. 140-157). Habermas’ premise is that the deep struc- 
tures of society may lead people to a false consensus or 
to being deluded by ideas and practices that are not 
rational. This is, for him, the insurmountable barrier a 
hermeneutic approach faces. For hermeneutics concen- 
trates on the people’s expressions, their language, while 
their problem lies in the deep structure shaping their 
lives. That a psychoanalysis-laden thinker such as Hab- 
ermas has come up with that notion is understandable. 
That a person who is trying to offer a hermeneutic 
interpretation would adhere to the same argument is 
rather amazing. This may explain why Warnke shifts 
gears when subscribing to the Habermasian notion of 
systematically distorted communication and forgets the 
same standard she has used in her discussion of most of 
her interlocutor’s positions. Again and again, she insists 
that different people may have different understandings 
of the same traditions and practices. It is a claim pre- 
sented against Walzer, Rawls, Dworkin, Habermas, and 
Macintyre. But when she invokes the Habermasian 
view, she does not even consider the possibility that 
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there might be different and conflicting interpretations 
of what constitutes a systematically distorted communi- 
cation. For it is clear that the same structures that, for 
Habermasians, contribute to a false consensus, for other 
people may constitute the necessary framework for a 
meaningful agreement. Warnke does not tell us who is 
going to determine that some people suffer from a- 
systematically distorted communication and, accord- 
ingly, are in need of a Habermasian therapeutic guid- 
ance. Nor does she tell us the criteria that the social 
scientist (presumably the person who knows that others 
are deluded) will use to make his or her diagnosis. It is 
perhaps more telling that a scholar on Gadamer has 
nothing to say about Gadamer’s own critique of the 
psychoanalytic model Habermas presents. 

Warnke’s text is thus symptomatic of a liberal dis- 
course that seeks to address all moral issues by propos- 


_ ing that we all should adhere to the standards of a liberal 


conversation. One crucial question that is not addressed 
by Warnke’s hermeneutic conversation is the status of 
social practices. That is, what are we going to do with 
the disputed practices which continue to hold sway, 
while we talk? The book is also representative of a 
tendency in contemporary liberal discourses to colonize 
all subjects in dispute by arguing that all parties in- 
volved should accept liberal values or rules to continue 
their conversation. Thus Warnke recommends that the 
debate on abortion should shift from one over two 
opposing rights or correct principles to one over two 
interpretations that are consonant with the traditions of 
the American society (p. 162). This proposal eschews the 
issue, which is that some people adhere.to values that 
depend on comprehensive doctrines, and in the light of 
those doctrines, their position is the-“right’” one. 

One important upshot of Warnke’s hermeneutic 
project is a redefinition of political theory. Its role, she 
claims, should not be one of deciding which interpreta- 
tions are better than others (p. 155). Rather, its role. ` 
should be procedural: to identify the conditions that are 
necessary for a fair conversation. Warnke seems to be 
unaware that her proceduralist vision of political theory 
does not seem to be consonant with the major traditions 
of liberal societies, and it is rather a recent expression 
emerging from contemporary liberal discourses. 

Unfortunately, Warnke’s book does not advance our 
knowledge of the problems besetting the liberal-commu- 
nitarian divide. And the solution she offers is by now 
part of the liberal canon. The claim that we have an 
interpretive pluralism is a commonplace in the liberal 
critique of communitarianism, and the view that we 
should carry out a conversation has been already de- 
fended by both Richard Rorty and Charles Larmore. So 
let's talk. The stalemate continues. 


University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


ROBERTO ALEJANDRO 
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Runoff Elections in the United States. By Charles S. 
Bullock IH and Loch K. Johnson. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1992. 206p. $32.50. 


Runoff primary elections are used primarily in the 
South and in local elections. A runoff primary election 
follows a primary election in which no candidate re- 
ceives a majority. Most party primary elections in the 
United States involve the plurality rule, which means 
that the candidate winning the highest percentage of 
votes becomes the party nominee. In runoff elections, if 
no candidate receives a majority, the two candidates 
with the highest vote totals then compete in a runoff 
election. The analysis by Charles Bullock and Loch 
Johnson focuses on the origins of this system, the 
frequency of its usage, and several allegations about the 
impact of the runoff system. 

The runoff election system has disputed origins. Some 
argue that it was instituted in the one-party systems of 
the South to reduce the fragmentation that emerges in 
such systems. The requirement of a runoff forces candi- 
dates to broaden their appeal to achieve a majority. 
Others argue that it was established to limit black 
election success in the South. The percentage of the 
population that is black is relatively high in the South, 
and a black candidate might be able to mobilize a bloc of 
black votes to win in a plurality system. The requirement 
of achieving a majority may have been to make it 
difficult for blacks to win primaries. 

Regardless of its origins, critics have argued that the 
dual primary system has very specific effects. The pri- 
mary concern of Bullock and Johnson is the alleged 
effects of the runoff system. They investigate four ef- 
fects: (1) the initial leader is presumed to lose in the 
runoff, perhaps because of sympathy for the underdog; 
(2) incumbents who are forced into a runoff are likely 
to be weak, and incumbents in runoffs tend to lose; 
(3) women are presumed to be losers in the runoff 
system, because they cannot create majorities; and (4) 
blacks tend to be losers in runoffs, because they cannot 
overcome white reluctance to vote for blacks and cannot 
create a majority. The two final allegations have drawn 
the most attention. The book focuses on these alleged 
effects. The authors characterize these four alleged ef- 
fects as myths, because it is not known whether any of 
them are really true. The strength of the book is in 
sorting them out. 

. To assess the myths, the authors assemble runoff 
results for statewide and congressional elections from 
1970 through 1986. They also draw on available munic- 
ipal-level results, though these data receive less atten- 
tion. For the data covering 1970-86, runoffs were re- 
quired in about 10% of the races. The analysis focuses on 
those races where a runoff occurred. They analyze 
results by office, by state, and across time. They also 
incorporate information on incumbency and the initial 
vote proportion of candidates. The analysis reveals that 
several of the expected effects are, indeed, myths. The 
central question asked in the analysis is how candidates 
who lead in a first primary do when they have to enter 
a runoff. For women and blacks, the question is whether 
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their success rates in runoffs are less than those of males 
and whites. 

Candidates who lead the first primary do not tend to 
lose in runoffs. Seventy percent of first round leaders 
win the runoff. The runoff does not appear to create 
erratic results. The success rate does decline for gover- 
nors and when there are more candidates in the first 
round, but most initial leaders win runoffs. Incumbents 
who lead in the first round also win about 70% of their 
runoffs. Those who trailed in the first round are likely to 
lose in the runoff. While not all incumbents win runoffs, 
it does not appear to be the case that incumbents forced 
into a runoff are likely to lose. 

With regard to the success of women, they also find 
that women are not disadvantaged by runoffs. Women 
who lead the first primary do as well in runoffs as men 
who lead the first primary. They do find, however, that 
female success in translating initial leads into success is 
less for higher offices such as governor or seats in the 
House. The success rates of women are highest for state 
legislative office. 

The main criticism of the runoff has revolved around 
its alleged negative effects on the success of blacks. The 
argument is that blacks can capitalize on black constitu- 
encies to do well in an initial primary but that they have 
a difficult time in runoffs because they cannot overcome 
racial voting. The argument is that blacks tend to lose 
runoffs, while they might be able to win plurality pri- 
maries. 

The allegation that blacks face problems in runoffs 
does not prove to be a myth. The average success rate 
for all candidates who lead in the first primary is 70%. 
Blacks who led the first primary win only 50% of runoffs 
(p. 114). This holds for elections at different levels. The 
authors are careful to try and point out that this does not 
necessarily mean that blacks would do better in a plu- 
rality system. Blacks might not do better in a plurality 
system, because whites, seeking to prevent elections of 
blacks, might change their strategy in a plurality system. 
They might seek to mobilize white support around a 
single white candidate to limit white vote fragmentation 
and elect white candidates. Their evidence, however, 
does suggest some qualified support for the allegation 
that blacks do not do well in runoffs. 

The analysis presented by the authors is careful, and 
the presentation is clear and well presented. The one 
exception is in the presentation of the arguments about 
the effects of runoff elections. These assertive arguments 
are scattered throughout the book, and might better 
have been combined into one thorough presentation 
near the beginning. What is most disappointing about 
the analysis, however, is what is not done. This book 
neglects some very important questions regarding run- 
offs that deserve attention if we are to fully understand 
this selection mechanism. 

The essential problem with the analysis is that it 
focuses only on election results. The arguments about 
the runoff involve much more than just election out- 
comes, and the analysis concludes with no information 
on the dynamics of the dual primary system. Five 
concerns are neglected. First, how does this system 
affect the candidate field? Does the dual primary system 
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attract more candidates than plurality systems? Does it 
attract more candidates who appeal to specialized blocs? 
The authors mention these issues, but they conduct no 
relevant analyses. Second, there is the issue of how 
candidates position themselves in such a system. Do 
candidates who are trying just to get to the runoff (not 
necessarily win the first primary) behave differently than 
in a plurality system? Is there a process of trying to 
fragment or polarize the electorate to carve out a faction? 
Or does the ultimate necessity of building a majority 
constrain such behavior? Third, is there greater electoral 
polarization in such a system? This is particularly impor- 
tant in the South, where the black population is a larger 
percentage of the population than in most states. Do 
black and white candidates lead to strict racial voting 
blocs? Fourth, what dynamics occur from first primaries 
to runoffs, particularly when black candidates are in- 
volved? Which voters move from one candidate to 
another? It would also have been helpful to know what 
percentage of an election jurisdiction was black when 
assessing black success in runoffs. Finally, for all of these 
questions, do candidate, press, and electoral behavior 
within the dual primary system differ from that in 
plurality systems? 

The authors present thorough analyses of election 
results. Our understanding of this system is improved 
by this book. What would have made it far more 
informative would have been a few careful case studies 
incorporating information on candidate positioning and 
polling results across the primary process. This would 
have provided some answers to the questions indicated. 
We are given considerable information about results but 
not much about the process that leads to those results. 


Syracuse University JEFFREY M. STONECASH 


Money Talks: Corporate PACs and Political Influence. 
By Dan Clawson, Alan Neustadtl, and Denise Scott. 
New York: Basic Books, 1992. 272p. $25.00. 


Money Talks consists of two books. The first is a 
fascinating and illuminating set of interviews with 20 
directors of corporate political action committees 
(PACs). The second is an analysis of the sources and 
scope of corporate political power in the United States. I 
shall review each in turn. 

Political scientists have long been puzzled by the lack 
of any measurable relationship between the patterns of 
campaign contributions and the behavior of elected 
officials. This book suggests that they have looked in the 
wrong places. The impact of campaign contributions lies 
not on the voting behavior of congressmen and senators 
but, rather, on what Lowi has termed “distributive 
politics.” 

Campaign contributions give firms access to members 
of Congress, who then influence the ways laws are 
written in committee or interpreted or enforced by 
regulatory agencies. Thus, the power of corporate PACs 
lies in their ability to affect the details of policy, not its 
broad outlines. And this, in turn, helps explain why 
corporations, with the exception of a brief period during 
the early 1980s, give a disproportionate amount of their 
funds to incumbents: the latter, regardless of their party 
affiliation or ideology, are in a better position to give 
companies what they really need from Washington, 
namely, special help with their unique problems. 
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The book's extensive quotations from corporate PAC 
managers offer a revealing portrait of the complex, 
mutually dependent relationships between PAC manag- 
ers and legislators. They demonstrate that politicians 
pressure PAC managers for contributions as much as 
corporate lobbyists pressure politicians for favors. These 
interviews are supplemented by analyses of the patterns 
of donations from 1975 through 1988 by the 309 largest 
corporate PACs. The result is a useful contemporary 
portrait of the world of corporate PACs and the execu- 
tives who manage them. 

The second book is an essay on corporate power in 
America. In contrast to the first, it is driven by ideology, 
rather than evidence. Its central assertion is that the 
political contest between business and its opponents 
(who, however, are never clearly defined) is akin to the 
battle between a professional and high school football 
team—a conclusion to which the authors had evidently 
come before they began their book. 

This conclusion is not, in principle, incompatible with 
the authors’ portrait of the strategy and influence of 
PAC managers. But neither does it logically follow from 
it. To connect the two, the authors must make a series of 
leaps that leave their data far behind. 

The authors recognize that their argument about busi- 
ness power requires that the interests of corporations 
complement, rather than contradict, one another. After 
all, if corporations often took opposing positions, the 
pluralist model of power in America might be a plausible 
one. They therefore assert that the interests of business 
are much more likely to converge, rather than diverge. 
But they offer as evidence only two facts: corporate 
PACs rarely contribute to opposing candidates, and the 
PAC managers they interviewed could only come up 
with two examples of intrabusiness political differences. 

Their argument about the lack of political competition 
among corporations flies in the face of an enormous 
literature by political scientists, economists, and stu- 
dents of corporate strategy, whose central finding is that 
for many corporations, politics has become an important 
source of competitive advantage. Firms and trade asso- 
ciations regularly use the political process to make 
themselves better off at the expense of their competitors. 
Somehow, the authors have managed to miss the fierce 
interindustry rivalries that dominate so much of the 
agenda of business-government relations, especially in 
the area of economic (de)regulation and trade policy. 

The analysis of business power in Money Talks rests on 
a second unsupported assumption, namely, that the 
losses that many businesses experience on the floor of 
Congress are largely symbolic. According to this study, 
companies more then make up for their highly visible 
legislative “defeats” in the influence they are able to 
exert over the details of legislation or in the way in 
which laws are implemented. This is an important 
argument, but the authors offer only anecdotal evidence 
to support it. They make no effort to look carefully at any 
particular piece of legislation to show the extent to 
which its implementation has aciually been undermined 
by politicians acting on behalf of corporations who 
contributed to their campaigns. 

Had the authors done so, they would have discovered 
that industries do sometimes experience real political 
losses and that these losses can have important eco- 
nomic consequences. After all, businesses in America 
spend upwards of a hundred billion a year complying 
with various environmental laws. This may be less then 
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they are supposed to spend, but it is nonetheless sub- 
stantial. Yet Money Talks only tells us about the regula- 
tions that business does not comply with. 

To be persuasive, any analysis of business power 
must systematically compare the political resources of 
business with those of other political constituencies. 
However this book makes no effort to do so. Thus, the 
authors simply assert, without offering any evidence, 
that lobbyists and lawyers for environmental groups do 
not have the expertise or resources to counter the efforts 
of business to shape the “fine print” of regulatory 
legislation. And their notion that public acceptance of 
business exempts corporations from public criticism for 
the failures of government flies in the face of consider- 
able survey data. 

The fundamental problem with Money Talks is that it 
makes a series of arguments about policy outcomes, 
while its data is all about one (albeit important) dimen- 
sion of the political process. When the authors stick to 
their research, their analysis is compelling. But when 
they go beyond it, their argument looses credibility. 
Money Talks is a well-written empirical study that has 
unfortunately been overshadowed by the political biases 
of its authors. They should have written two separate 
books. 


University of California, Berkeley DAVID VOGEL 


Renewing Cities. By Ross J. Gittell. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992. 232p. $39.50. 


The study of urban politics is in trouble. Strongly 
influenced by a neo-Marxian perspective, much of the 
work in the field diverges from the theoretical interests 
and terms of analysis found in other major subfields of 
the discipline. Ross Gittell’s book shows that he has the 
skills and the inclinations to integrate theories drawn 
from institutional economics and other branches of 
political science to address problems ceniral to the 
analysis of urban politics. 

Gittell’s book is a study of economic growth and 
decline in four medium-sized cities in the “rust belt” of 
the northeast (Lowell and New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Jamestown, New York; and McKeesport, Pennsylvania). 
Gittell’s book is divided into three logically defined 
parts. Part 1 provides an overview (chapter 1), summa- 
rizes and discusses existing theories of urban politics 
and economic development (chapter 2), and uses tech- 
niques of urban economics to develop the base line data 
to show how far these cities have deviated (either better 
or worse) from regional trends. Part 2, the longest, 
consists of four chapters, each one a detailed case study 
of the trends in, and politics of, economic development 
in each of the four cities. These case studies are informed 
by the theoretical discussion of part 1 and offer detailed 
analysis of the actors, institutions, and political interplay 
of the forces involved in the economic development in 
each city. Finally, part 3, the shortest, consisting of two 
chapters, presents the most interesting theoretical argu- 
ments and insights of the entire book and makes me 
look forward to future theoretical contributions by Git- 
tell. Unfortunately, since Gittell uses an “inductive” 
approach to theory building (p. 3), the reader is led 
through a long development process to reach the final 
stage. Moreover, the book is marred by traces of its 
origin as a doctoral dissertation. 
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Chapter 2, “Theories of Local Development,” is an 
example of both the strengths and the weaknesses of 
Gittell’s approach. Gittell summarizes a large number of 
theories of development, drawn from economics and 
political science. He divides these approaches into static 
models, “useful at identifying the influence on local 
economies of national, regional, and industry changes 
and competition among localities,” and dynamic models, 
which “provide insights into the internal dynamics of 
local economies, help explain turning points in local 
economies, and suggest why local economies diverge 
from national, regional, and industry trends” (p. 19). 
Gittell emphasizes the importance of “dynamic cycle 
theories” developed in economics to highlight tenden- 
cies in local development. The most important contribu- 
tion of this chapter is Gittell’s demonstration that politics 
is central to the process of economic development. His 
argument ensures the centrality of models of local poli- 
tics in the study of economic growth, by showing that 
local politics can significantly influence a city’s position 
in the product and process life cycles that define the 
broad constraints within which growth occurs. 

In developing this argument, Gittell summarizes a 
wide variety of political theories, including those devel- 
oped by Kantor, Peterson, Stone, Mollenkopf, and oth- 
ers. Unfortunately, this section reads like the ““manda- 
tory” literature reviews found in so many dissertations 
and betrays the origin of the book; that is, rather than 
using the work of these analysts to develop new insights 
or to present a thematic development of the issues of 
economic development, Gitteil presents seriatim a one- 
or two-paragraph discussion of each author. The writing 
is often belabored; and it is not until the end of the 
chapter, where Gittell focuses on collective action prob- 
lems and the role of individual leaders, that we begin to 
find new insights, in part because Gittell devotes sub- 
stantial time and care into integrating the work of 
Mancur Olson and Robert Axelrod to say something 
new about local politics. 

After presenting the case studies, chapter 8 returns to 
the theoretical issues underlying the analysis. Gittell 
summarizes 10 factors that he found to be central to 
successful local economic development: local leadership, 
strategic development agencies, institutional arrange- 
ments (especially public-private partnerships) that fos- 
ter new relations more fitting to changing economic 
reality, local development capacity that lowers the cost 
of growth, regional analysis, sensitivity to labor force 
characteristics and dynamics, a broad conception of 
economic development, a positive city attitude toward 
development efforts, sensitivity to city history and po- 
litical and social culture, and recognition that success is 
not forever and that cities will therefore require contin- 
ual attention to revitalization (pp. 157-58). 

Gittell then turns to the identification of the political 
factors that are crucial to each of these processes. He 
touches on the importance of entrepreneurial politicians, 
analyzes the distributional consequences of various 
growth strategies, and discusses Peterson’s argument that 
the politics of development is consensual and in the city’s 
interest. In dealing with each of these issues, Gittell 
emphasizes the importance of entrepreneurial politicians, 
repeated transactions, and reputations in solving collec- 
tive-action problems. The analysis in chapter 8 melds 
insights from public finance, institutional economics, 
and organizational theory with more established ap- 
proaches to the study of city development processes. 
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While Gittell himself recognizes that he offers no new 
theory (p. 171), the discussion and analysis of chapter 8 
begins to show how concepts and theories from new 
approaches to institutional analysis can be integrated 
into the study of urban politics. This I believe is the 
direction in which Gittell’s contribution to the field will 
lie. Unfortunately, this book would have been much 
better if chapter 8 had taken the place of chapter 2 and if 
the analysis presented in chapters 3-7 was informed by 
the more rigorous theoretical statements that Gittell 
finally develops at the end of book. In other words, 
while Gittell went through a long process of “induction” 
to arrive at the theoretical insights with which he con- 
cludes his book, the book would have been much 
improved if Gittell had given us more quickly and more 
concisely the fruits of his long and careful analysis. 


State University of New York, 


MARK SCHNEIDER 
Stony Brook | 


The Right To Die: Policy Innovation and Its Conse- 
quences. By Henry R. Glick. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1992, 238p. $32.50. , 


From time to time, the pitiful plight of a hopelessly 
dying or vegetative patient dramatically calis attention to 
our vulnerability to a uselessly prolonged life. There was 
Karen Quinlan in the mid-1970s and Nancy Cruzan a 
decade later, both in seemingly endless comas and 
litigation; and there was fully paralyzed Elizabeth Bou- 
via, who had to go to court to keep from being force-fed 
forever. As modern medicine develops technology able 
to keep our bodies alive for months or even years, many 
wonder whether they can avoid such a fate. Is there a 
“right to die”? When the Quinlan, Cruzan, and other 
dramas fade, however, most people give little thought to 
the right to die: neither the prolongation of a terminal 
illness nor life as a vegetable make pleasant thinking. 

Even those who want to think about the right to die as 
a public policy question cannot do so easily. The law of 
death is among the last areas of unfettered state policy- 
making. Meaningful federal intrusion, while perhaps 
inevitable, is not likely in the near future. A right to die 
exists to some degree in 48 states (if you plan to die in 
Michigan or Nebraska, hope that you go quickly); but no 
two states have quite the same policy. In some states, 
the right is very restricted; and even the most facilitative 
policies leave many situations uncovered. 

In The Right To Die, Henry Glick gives us a compre- 
hensive analysis of this emotional and increasingly vis- 
ible issue. He does an excellent job. Glick records the 
issue’s slow rise from political obscurity, noting that 
legislators’ personal experiences served as the impetus 
for the first bills and enactments. California adopted a 
living-will law in 1976; but more often, such bills were 
defeated. Nonetheless, poll takers put the question on 
their surveys and began recording a rising and soon 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of a right to withdraw 
treatment. Legislation followed popular opinion in the 
next decade, with 23 states adopting right-to-die laws in 
1984-86 alone. By 1991, legislation existed in 42 states 
(along with favorable judicial rulings in six others). But 
the adoption process did not always run smoothly: 
sponsors often had to compromise with state Catholic 
conferences, the primary opponent of right-to-die laws. 

Glick looks at the policy’s diffusion across the states, 
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finding that the standard socioeconomic and urbanism 
variables do not explain innovation. The key variables 
are percent Catholic (negative) and the number of rele- 
vant state court decisions. The cycles of mass media 
attention help explain the timing of adoptions. He is 
unsure that Quinlan’s and others’ plights directly led to 
adoptions, although they certainly had an indirect im- 
pact. Original right-to-die laws centered upon a living 
will, but more recent ones are usually centered on 
health-care proxy laws that allow the designation of 
another,to act on behalf of an incompetent patient. Even 
now, however, because most states require advance 
medical directives, Glick estimates that 85% to 90% of us 
do not currently have a right to die. 

Foremost, The Right To Die is a study in public policy. 
It is set in the agenda-building models of Roger Cobb 
and John Kingdon and in the diffusion-of-innovations 
hypotheses that a number of political scientists have 
developed over the last quarter-century. Glick’s research 
is not driven by a particular theory or school of public 
policy. In fact, at the book’s end, he is somewhat 
deficient in explaining how his findings contribute to a 
broader theoretical understanding of policymaking. 
However, Glick tells us about as much as we need to 
know concerning the right to die as a political issue. 
(Given his focus on policymaking, he offers only a 
minimal discussion of the ethical questions.) Because the 
right to die is a complex matter, this is not an easy 
accomplishment. There are several variants of the living 
will and health-care proxy approaches and even more 
definitions of terminal illness, brain-dead, and other key 
terms. The question whether the right to withhold or 
withdraw life support systems applies only to extraordi- 
nary medical techniques or includes hydration and food 
is quite controversial and often goes unaddressed in 
statutes. Various combinations of options, definitions, 
and interpretations make for a myriad of possible poli- 
cies. Glick sorts them out without getting the reader 
bogged down in undue detail. I finished The Right To Die 
feeling that I understood the main practical and legal 
problems rather well. 

While short on a theoretical wrap-up, The Right To Die 
is analytically rich. Unlike many policy studies, it pays 
attention to interactions between the branches, espe- 
cially between the judiciary and legislature. (No gover- 
nor has advanced a right-to-die proposal, although 
threatened or actual vetoes occasionally bring governors 
into the policymaking picture.) Lawmakers unmoved by 
right-to-die advocates may well respond when court 
decisions threaten to cut the legislature out of a policy- 
making role. State high courts will sometimes alter their 
policies in response to legislative enactments. Glick also 
realizes that a focus on diffusion patterns alone can miss 
more than it catches and takes pains to note how later 
adopters often “reinvented” more facilitative policies. 
(Thus, California now has one of the most restrictive 
laws while comparatively recent adopters like Maine 
and Montana have the most facilitative.) He examines 
the strategies of major lobbying groups, particularly 
right-to-die organizations, state Catholic conferences, 
and state medical associations. But in a nice touch, Glick 
also looks at those interests that did not lobby, particu- 
larly the AARP and other groups of the elderly. These 
groups are more focused on federal policies, especially 
benefits, and tend to shy away from the depressing 
aspects of aging and from issues that may divide their 
members. 
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Although Glick does not emphasize this, The Right To 
Die is a comprehensive, cross-state policy study. This in 
itself is a valuable contribution, because there are so few 
similar comparative studies in book-length form. There 
are, of course, a number of comparisons of political 
processes across the states; and though they are not as 
frequent as a generation ago, “data in, correlations out” 
journal articles still relate states’ political, social, or 
economic characteristics to their policy choices. Also, 
there are case-study comparisons that focus even on a 
handful of states’ policymaking or implementation pro- 
cesses. (Glick has mini-case studies of three states.) But 
the present book is really the first to combine all these 
approaches and, more, to compare how all the states 
have handled an important and rising policy issue. 

The Right to Die is a “must” book for those interested 
in the question or in the broader issues of government 
regulation of health treatment and the rights of individ- 
uals to live autonomous lives. It is also a must for those 
interested in comparing agenda building, policy choices, 
and diffusion across the states. For these reasons, it will 
be on the shelves quite a while, to be replaced, perhaps, 
by a second edition in the next decade, when right-to- 
die policy is more fully developed. 


University of Kentucky BRADLEY C. CANON 


Hollow Mandates: American Public Opinion and the 
Conservative Shift. By Howard J. Gold. Boulder: 
Westview, 1992. 214p. $35.00. 


It would be hard to imagine a more dramatic transfor- 
mation in American politics than that which occurred 
between 1964 and 1984. There are probably few more 
telling illustrations of this change than the fortunes of 
Ronald Reagan, the era’s central figure. In 1964, an 
electorally inexperienced Reagan went on national tele- 
vision and spoke forcefully in favor of the ill-fated 
campaign of conservative Barry Goldwater. In 1984, 
Reagan was busily putting many ideas espoused during 
the 1964 campaign into public policy and getting re- 
elected president in the process. Few would argue that 
politics of the 1980s had not changed from the 1960s; yet 
as striking as this turn right may seem, it is not as simple 
or enduring as some think. The nature and origins of 
this shift are the subject of Howard J. Gold’s Hollow 
Mandates, a brief book well suited for advanced under- 
graduate or introductory graduate courses in public 
opinion or electoral politics. 

As a backdrop for his analysis, Gold presents a useful 
summary of major changes in ideas, campaign rhetoric, 
and public policy that occurred in the 1960-80 era. 
Beginning with a sound, if brief, review of traditional 
and new conservative ideas that permeated this era, he 
considers if, when, and how these ideas came to infil- 
trate electoral politics by examining party nomination 
addresses and platforms. On the basis of a careful 
examination of nomination acceptance speeches and 
party platforms, he detects a fundamental shift to the 
right in the 1970s and early 1980s. Jimmy Carter's 
campaign of 1976 saw a major infusion of conservative 
ideas into Democratic campaign rhetoric. A shift right- 
ward was also evident in the policy proposals (if not the 
candidate) of the Republican party that year. Gold 
makes a convincing case that Ronald Reagan’s campaign 
of 1980 followed a conservative trend that had begun at 


least four years earlier. And while Reagan did not 
initiate the trend, his election and subsequent reelection 
translated conservative words into action. Hollow Man- 
dates presents a detailed litany of the changes wrought in 
federal policies during the Reagan years. 

Hollow Mandates overriding concern is with a basic and 
important question: Has the transformation of politics 
and policy resulted from, or caused, a rightward shift in 
public opinion? He presents three “theories” to account 
for the change: (1) a “cultural backlash” against the 
Great Society programs and upheavals of the 1960s; (2) 
reactions to the “institutional malaise,’ scandals, and 
economic upheavals of the 1970s; and (3) a “sweeping 
mandate” interpretation emphasizing the role of Ronald 
Reagan’s 1980 election. Each perspective predicts differ- 
ent periods of change in the electorate and suggests 
differing content for any accompanying attitudinal change. 

Examining CPS and NORC survey data, Gold finds 
changes that are far less remarkable than one might 
expect. Remarkably, the only major ideological change 
was a growth in hostility toward federal power. Beside 
this and growing support for capital punishment in the 
1972-88 period, white Americans in the 1980s were not 
remarkably more conservative than their counterparts in 
the 1960s. The most notable shift in public opinion was 
in perceptions of the managerial capabilities of the 
political parties. Increasingly, the Republican party be- 
came viewed as more effective managers, as Democrats 
suffered on this dimension. The conservative shift in 
America, Gold argues, was to a de facto conservatism 
resulting from a deepening public affection for the 
Republican party but not for its ideology. 

According to Gold, America’s turn right was a hollow 
mandate (hence the title). The shift was limited to a 
managerial conservatism lacking explicit ideology. As 
long as the Republicans could manage the government 
(and particularly the economy) effectively, the public 
would support them and tolerate their conservative 
social pronouncements. Unfortunately tor the Republi- 
cans, the publication of Hollow Mandates came too late to 
stop Bush from displaying the truth of many penetrating 
insights offered in the book. 

The main faults I find with Hollow Mandates are with 
its rather simplistic research design and methodology 
and a greatly circumscribed theoretical focus. With only 
minor exceptions, public opinion is not broken down 
into subgroups. The sometimes sparse analysis would 
have been greatly enhanced with attention to geograph- 
ical, gender, ethnic, racial, and other differences (if any) 
in public opinion about issues and parties over time. 
Added to this, with a minor exception in chapter 8, 
multivariate analysis is sadly lacking. At many impor- 
tant junctures, more sophisticated modeling could have 
allowed concise evaluation of the explanatory usefulness 
of the alternative “theories” of change and the exami- 
nation of generational replacement presented in chapter 
7. The “theories,” furthermore, are nothing more than 
descriptions of historical events and, as such, provide 
little that is generalizable about the forces that may 
promote change in American politics. In this vein, Gold 
also does not attempt to push his findings to a general 
statement of the nature of public opinion in America like 
that offered in more general studies such as McClosky 
and Zaller’s American Ethos (1984). This is unfortunate, 
because his findings point to important contradictions in 
the electorate that color so much of the American polit- 
ical landscape. 
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These methodological and theoretical limitations not- 
withstanding, Hollow Mandates makes a provocative 
point and should attract a broad audience. It is an easily 
accessible book; and students of American politics and 
public opinion, as well as those interested in the con- 
temporary political milieu, will all find much to com- 
mend this interesting study. 


Florida State University PAUL BRACE 


Feminist Jurisprudence: The Difference Debate. Edited 
' by Leslie Friedman Goldstein. Savage, MD: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 1992. 286p. $65.00 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


“A shared concern with the legal significance of dif- 
ference, that is, the difference between men and wom- 
en” unites the contributors to this volume, according to 
its editor, Leslie Friedman Goldstein (p. 1). The authors 
are linked in another important respect, as well: they are 
all feminists with secular values. This is a debate about 
difference among friends of the women’s movement. 
Their orientation is practical and political. 

The book begins with a series of reflections on the first 
question that anyone concerned about using law for 
feminist ends must ask: To what extent should law 
acknowledge the fact that women are differently situ- 
ated from men, biologically, culturally, and socioeco- 
nomically? The issue is how to accommodate aspirations 
for equality with the contemporary reality of difference. 
At one time, the feminist debate was between those who 
would launch a frontal attack on distinctions between 
men and women in the law and those who sought to 
retain the few protections the law afforded that were 
responsive to women’s social and economic disadvan- 
tages. The contemporary battleground has shifted as law 
has been cleansed of most of its sexually explicit stereo- 
types. The issue now is whether the best strategy is 
sex-specific or sex-neutral. 

Joan Williams argues eloquently that law should make 
no assumptions about men and women but must, in- 
stead, attack the roots of sexist oppression, particularly 
those associated with the workplace. The rules of work 
in contemporary society continue to be built around a 
model of the ideal worker who is either unattached or 
emancipated from family responsibilities by a partner 
who can take up the slack. Law must be changed to 
reflect the responsibilities of workers for their depen- 
dants. This would involve not just child-care options but 
paid leaves as needed, flexibility concerning hours and 
location of work, elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tion against part-time work, and other changes. We 
should insist that these changes be made in a sex-neutral 
way in order to break down old stereotypes about 
gender roles. Traditionalist judges can use women’s 
culture against women, as the Sears case illustrates. The 
dangers of women’s embracing domesticity are particu- 
larly great at this moment in history as men increasingly 
abandon their own commitments to supporting the 
household. Shanley and Battistoni endorse this position 
in a thoughtful final essay. 

Mary Becker takes an opposing position. She is skep- 
tical that this nation will find the determination to 
change its androcentric ways. We seem ready only for 
reforms that allow women to live like single men. Even 
the rare exceptions to neglect—sex-specific protections 
against the worst disadvantages women suffer—pose 
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painful choices. Citing the famous California case on 
unpaid leave for women disabled by pregnancy, Becker 
argues that we must choose between protection for 
women and no protection at all. In an environment so 
hostile to fundamental structural change, sex neutrality 
is not an option. Law must be explicit in helping women 
achieve protection from socially imposed discrimination; 
and it must include affirmative action for women only, 
to begin to redress the gender-specific disadvantages 
women have suffered. 

The book moves on from this general debate about 
equality in law to particular issues and arenas of conflict. 
These subsequent contributions help sensitize the 
reader to other dimensions of the problem of law as a 
vehicle for social change. Judith Baer begins this series of 
essays with an argument directed toward those feminist 
theorists who dismiss the enterprise of legal reform as 
hopelessly male in the values and practice it supports. 
She argues that there is nothing inherently male in the 
combination of abstract reason, practical compromising, 
and emotional commitment that together characterize 
constitutional jurisprudence. She, like Williams, is hos- 
tile to relational feminism, with its suggestion that there 
may be a distinctively female way of knowing that may 
be inherent or social but that in either event, should be 
acknowledged. and celebrated. Baer does accept that 
there are certain typically male means of arguing about 
and interpreting law, but she sees these as artifacts of 
male power or male confusion about emotional data. 
She notes, for example, Justice Blackmun’s effort to 
separate his personal distaste for the death penalty from 
the issue of its constitutionality. While no judge should 
let emotion dictate decisions, she argues, feelings do 
serve a purpose in guiding action. She concludes, with a 
touch of irony, “If integration of reason and emotion is 
essentially female, then women have much to bring to 
constitutional interpretation” (p. 155). 

Other contributions focus on particular policy prob- 
lems. Graber uses the contemporary debate on the 
constitutionality of abortion regulation to make a more 
general point about legal debate. To discuss constitu- 
tional norms or rules in the abstract, without consider- 
ing the realities of implementation, not only is a sterile 
way to proceed and irrelevant to ordinary people but 
risks mistaking the fundamental constitutional norms at 
stake. If abortion is restricted by law, it will have a 
differential effect on rich and poor. The constitutional 
debate, in other words, should not simply revolve 
around the question of whether privacy is or is not 
protected by the constitution. Our norm of equality 
under law is also implicated whenever the state seeks to 
restrict the availability of abortion. 

The book also contains essays on two other areas of 
hot debate: divorce reform and fetal protection laws. 
Lisa Bower shows how conceptions of conflict, of mar- 
riage, and of woman’s interests influenced the recent 
wave of divorce reform that attempts to eliminate moral 
condemnation and gender stereotyping from divorce. 
The results, studies of divorced partners suggest, have 
not been beneficial for women (although there is little 
consensus on the dimensions of the problem). Joseph 
Losco provides an equivalent lesson in humility for 
those who would abolish laws designed to force expect- 
ant mothers to take responsibility for the fetuses they 
carry. 
The book is stimulating because it combines serious 
attention to the roles of law in society without losing 
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sight of the problem of developing progressive agenda 
for women. The authors show convincingly, particularly 
when they are read together, that there are no easy 
answers to the problem of law’s contribution to wom- 
en’s emancipation. Even Shanely and Battistoni’s final 
call for open debate is subject to a caveat. Graber 
suggests that the more we realize the social dimensions 
of some legal propositions, such as abortion regulation, 
the more entrenched our positions are likely to become. 
There are basic values at stake here, and nonfeminists 
oppose the whole enterprise of decoupling sex from 
gender. 

We do not get a sense from this book of just how the 
nonfeminist majority is likely to respond to the legal 
initiatives under consideration here. A book that in- 
cludes only essays written from a feminist persuasion 
can hardly give the reader a feel for opposing views. It 
might have been helpful to include a representative of 
the antifeminist position in a volume on the role of law 
in dealing with sexual difference. 


Syracuse University Doris MARIE PROVINE 


Latina Politics, Latino Politics: Gender, Culture, and 
Political Participation. By Carol Hardy-Fanta. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Press, 1993. 249p. $44.95 
cloth, $18.95 paper. 


The steady increase in the Latino populations assures 
that cities that have not traditionally had politically 
organized or visible Latino populations now do. A case 
in point is Boston. Over the past decade, Boston's 
Latinos have elected a Latino to the state legislature and 
several others to school board positions. Further, they 
contributed to the governing coalitions of Mayors White 
and Flynn. The recentness of Latino political influence 
offers scholars a unique opportunity to examine the 
emergence and early evolution of local Latino ethnic 
politics. Hardy-Fanta seizes this opportunity in order to 
examine gender differences in the way Latino women 
and men (hereafter, Latinas and Latinos) understand 
and act on politics. 

Hardy-Fanta offers an extensive review of the litera- 
ture on gender differences in the conceptualization of 
politics and an equally thorough review of the more 
narrow literature on Latina politics. Her own research 
builds on these earlier findings of gender-based differ- 
ences in the ways women and men envision the mean- 
ings of politics and political participation to identify 
several gender-based differences between Latinas and 
Latinos. Latinas, for example, envision a politics that is 
more participatory than do Latinos. Latinas seek collec- 
tive political activity among community members who 
are connected to each other through common political 
objectives and friendship. Latinos, on the other hand, 
perceive politics in terms of personal advancement and 
hierarchical organization. Thus, where Latinas generate 
a sense of community and citizenship through inter- 
personal ties, Latinos rely on formal structures to orga- 
nize politics. 

Hardy-Fanta then identifies differences in the impetus 
to political participation. Politicized Latinas seek to raise 
the consciousness of the community; politicized Latinos 
respond to opportunity. Hence, she reports a pattern of 
Latinos forming community-based organizations and 
then leaving these organizations to work for the city. 


Latinas, on the other hand, are more likely to be in- 
volved directly in the community. While she finds that 
these patterns of behavior and understanding of politics 
dominate each gender’s approach to politics, she is 
careful to note that there are exceptions. Some of the 
men interviewed sought a more participatory, inclusive 
politics; some of the women sought a more traditional, 
formal hierarchical politics. 

Clearly, Hardy-Fanta’s findings are politically charged 
and transcend the narrow focus on Latino politics. 
Regrettably, her discussion is unclear on the degree to 
which these are gender-ethnic traits or gender charac- 
teristics irrespective of ethnicity. The study recognizes 
this dilemma, but only confuses the analysis by taking 
each position at different points in the book. She only 
briefly touches on the degree to which one’s class 
reinforces gender differences; a topic that merits further 
examination. 

Hardy-Fanta bases her study of Boston Latino/a poli- 
tics on ethnographic interviews and participant observa- 
tion. The small number of interviews (n = 53) warrants 
caution in interpreting these findings. While she is 
sensitive to this issue, noting in the introduction that the 
findings are “suggestive, not conclusive” (xiv), she is 
not attentive to the weakness of the data in much of the 
analysis. At its extreme, this over-reliance on the results 
of a small sample leads to in claims like “Latino men 
were five times more likely to define politics in terms of 
positions and status than were the women” (48). This 
inappropriate quantification detracts from the impor- 
tance of the questions being asked about gender and 
ethnicity and their relationship to politics. 

The study could, however, have enriched these data 
and their interpretation by providing more extensive 
sociodemographic detail on the interviewees. While it is 
evident that the respondents trace their ancestry to 
several Latin American and Caribbean countries as well 
as Puerto Rico and that slightly more than half are 
organizational or political leaders, the reader would 
benefit from knowing such details as age, immigrant 
generation, length of time since immigration (or migra- 
tion, in the case of the Puerto Ricans), period of resi- 
dence in Boston, and citizenship. Each of these factors 
may have more influence than or interact with gender to 
produce the reported results. If the men in the sample, 
for example, are older than the women, they may have 
had greater opportunities to participate in non-Latino- 
based community political activities. The native born, 
regardless of gender, are likely to have experienced a 
different form of political socialization than the foreign 
born. With such a small sample, having a different 
distribution in terms of age or nativity between Latinos 
and Latinas could skew the findings. Thus, the absence 
of a clearer demographic portrait of the composition of 
the sample presents a serious gap in the study. 

One area where such information is discussed—na- 
tional origin, offers some interesting insights into the 
development of Latino politics, not just in Boston, but 
nationally. In most areas where Latinos are concen- 
trated, one national origin group predominates—Mexi- 
can Americans in the Southwest, Puerto Ricans in New 
York and the Northeast, and Cuban Americans in South 
Florida. Few areas are genuinely “Latino” in the sense 
that they have two or more Latino national origin groups 
with each group sharing local political power. Tradition- 
ally, Chicago has been the best example of this phenom- 
enon. 
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Hardy-Fanta clearly demonstrates the pan-ethnic na- 
ture of Boston’s Latino identity. She finds that the 
individual concerns of one national origin group have 
not shaped the Latino political agenda. Instead, the 
groups unite around a series of public policy issues 
broadly identified as “the needs of the community.” 
These include affordable housing, AIDS, and high drop- 
out rates for Latino youth (138). Only one issue specific 
to any group appears in Hardy-Fanta’s list of community 
public policy issues—Puerto Rico’s status. This finding 
reinforces other empirical research into the foundations 
for a pan-ethnic Latino politics. It appears that if pan- 
ethnicity is to emerge, it will be built on a series of issues 
within the United States confronting a community in 
poverty rather than home-country issues. Interestingly, 
the identification of these issues crucial to the commu- 
nity did not differ between men and women. 

Despite the limits imposed on the analysis by the 
small sample and limited sample demographics, Hardy- 
Fanta raises some very interesting questions about the 
role of gender in the development of U.S. ethnic politics. 
Further, she offers some insights into the emergence of 
Latino politics in an area where it has only recently 
begun to manifest itself. This early examination offers an 
important baseline for future studies of Boston Latino 
politics as well as a useful point of comparison for 
examining the emergence of ethnic politics in other 
cities. 


Wellesley College Louis DESIPIO 


The Promise and Paradox of Civil Service Reform. 
Edited by Patricia W. Ingraham and David H. Rosen- 
bloom. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1992. 329p. $39.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA) is one 
piece of legislation for which the Carter administration 
will long be remembered. Patricia Ingraham and David 
Rosenbloom’s book grew out of a conference marking 
the tenth year of the reform held at the Maxwell School 
of Syracuse University. The volume contains revised 
papers given at the conference as well as chapters from 
experts who did not attend the conference. 

The book is a treasure-trove of information on the 
reform and its consequences. It is divided into sections 
on designing the reform, the institutions created by the 
reform act, processes and procedures under the reform, 
and the lessons of reform. Much of it is of interest 
mainly to specialists and inside players, but there are 
some big issues raised by the reform and addressed by 
many of the contributors to the book. 

CSRA abolished the Civil Service Commission and 
established the Office of Personnel Management, the 
Merit Systems Protection Board, and the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority. It also established the Senior Exec- 
utive Service (SES), a monumental change that created a 
rank-in-the-person system for top federal executives. 
SES also features performance bonuses, a revised sys- 
tem for evaluating executives, expanded training and 
. development opportunities, and a provision allowing up 
to 10% of the total SES positions to be filled by political 
appointees. 

The reform has had an interesting history, to put it 
mildly. Jimmy Carter made it a priority in his campaign. 
In fact, notes Ingraham, Carter was the “first president 
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in history to campaign with civil service reform at the 
top of his policy agenda” (p. 11). Initial problems with 
the reform emerged when Congress cut back on the 
bonuses promised to federal executives, but the real test 
occurred during the Reagan administration when provi- 
sions of the reform act were aggressively used to in- 
crease presidential control over the civil service. 

Chester Newland argues that adoption of the act 
changed the balance of power in the executive branch 
between the president and Congress. The president was 
now acknowledged to be the dominant figure. CSRA, he 
says, was “a great departure from the earlier view of 
presidential responsibility, which held that the executive 
branch, in joint oversight with Congress, was to ensure 
that the laws are faithfully executed” (p. 64). 

There is much evidence that the act did have a 
significant impact on presidential influence over the 
bureaucracy. Take two examples. The rank-in-the-per- 
son provisions of the act now allow an administration to 
move career SES executives from position to position, a 
power that can be used with telling political effect by a 
savvy administration. Ten percent of SES positions can 
be filled by political appointees, another provision of 
immense political significance. The question is why 
Congress enacted such provisions. 

It is possible that Congress simply intended to change 
the balance of power between itself and the executive 
branch, but this does not fit well with the increase in 
congressional oversight during the 1970s, the enactment 
of statutes such as the War Powers Act and the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, and other attempts to increase 
congressional influence. Other explanations given b 
Newland (see also the chapter by Mark Huddleston) 
include Congress’s tendency tc focus on the areas of 
greatest concern to powerful interest groups (e.g. Vet- 
erans preference) rather than on issues related to the 
relatively small and unorganized corps of senior execu- 
tives, a tendency to concentrate on electorally appealing 
issues such as whistleblower protection, and even the 
lulling effects on congressional thinking of the long- 
standing bias of the community of public administration 
scholars toward greater presidential influence over the 
executive branch. 

Since Congress killed earlier attempts to enact ver- 
sions of a senior executive service such as Eisenhower's 
Career Executive Service (Huddleston, pp. 171-2), we 
know that it is capable of focusing on such issues, and its 
other actions in the 1970s do not indicate an institution 
bent on diminishing its own prerogatives. In short, it is 
still not entirely clear why Congress gave such power 
over federal executives to the president. Much of our 
literature on the politics of administration emphasizes 
the special ties between Congress and top agency offi- 
cials and the benefits that both obtain from these ties. 
When we have a comprehensive explanation for the 
adoption of the SES provisions of CSRA that increased 
the potential for an administration to control top execu- 
tives, we will substantially increase our understanding 
of contemporary American politics. 

Many of the contributors to the book do not evaluate 
either the reform or its results very positively. Beryl 
Radin discusses the multiple and often conflicting ele- 
ments in its design. Robert Vaughan concludes that 
neither the Merit Systems Protection Board nor the 
special counsel have “provided the oversight and pro- 
tection that many of the advocates of the CSRA predict- 
ed” (pp. 134-5). Rosenbloom’s analysis of the Federal 
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Labor Relations Authority indicates that “FLRA has not 
yet molded Title VII into a coherent body of law for the 
creation and regulation of a vigorous bilateral collective 
bargaining system” (p. 154). James Perry concludes that 
merit pay “may have little consequence for individual 
and organizational performance” (p. 213). And J. Ed- 
ward Kellough and Rosenbloom conclude that the equal 
employment opportunity provisions of CSRA did not 
lead to dramatic progress. 

As Ingraham notes, some of the failures of CSRA can 
be attributed to the fact that the reform actually in- 
creased the complexity of an already complex system, 
some to the fact that it contained potentially contradic- 
tory elements which made the “effectiveness of the 
reform unpredictable” (p. 19), and some to the fact that 
many important parts of the reform rested on untested 
assumptions about the transferability of private sector 
management techniques to the public sector. The essays 
also indicate that one should not underestimate the 
import of the politics of budget austerity that affected 
implementation of the reform (the failure to live up to 
promises made with respect to bonuses for executives is 
the most prominent example), and the fact that many of 
the problems were due to an event unanticipated by the 
designers of the reform, namely that the Reagan admin- 
istration would soon come to office and play a big role in 
shaping OPM and implementing CSRA. 

Overall, the editors and authors of this book should be 
complimented for producing a valuable set of essays 
critiquing the CSRA and its implementation. Those who 
study the politics of federal personnel policy will find it 
an indispensable source of information and analysis. 
Those with an interest in presidential power, executive- 
legislative relations, and the complex role of bureaucracy 
in American government will also find much here to 
think about. 


University of California, Los Angeles Joe. D. ABERBACH 


Even the Children of Strangers: Equality Under the 
U.S. Constitution. By Donald W. Jackson. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1992. 282p. $35.00 cloth, 
$14.95 paper. 

The Color-Blind Constitution. By Andrew Kull. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 301p. $35.00 


Andrew Kull traces the history of an idea—that our 
Constitution is, or should be, color blind. Despite the 
persistence of this idea, he points out, there is no ban 
per se on racial classification anywhere in the Constitu- 
tion, nor has the Supreme Court ever assumed such a 
ban. On the contrary, far from heeding Justice Harlan’s 
impassioned dissent in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896)-—that 
“fojur Constitution is color-blind, and neither knows 
nor tolerates classes among citizens’—the Court has 
almost invariably agreed with Henry Billing Brown, who 
declared for the majority in that same opinion that racial 
classifications are as permissible as any others as long as 
they are “reasonable.” In his finely-researched and 
elegant book, The Color-Blind Constitution, Kull discusses 
the reasons for, and the consequences of, the Court's 
decision to side with Brown and not Harlan. 

Kull begins by tracing the origin of the fourteenth 
amendments equal protection clause, and observes that 
in framing it the thirty-ninth Congress flatly rejected 
language favored by the abolitionists that would have 


expressly prohibited the government from engaging in 
racial discrimination. Such language was unacceptable, 
Kull explains, because of its “uncompromising effective- 
ness” (p. 87). The drafters preferred the “equal protec- 
tion” language suggested by John Bingham because, 
apart from outlawing the detested Black Codes, it did 
not necessarily mean anything in particular. As William 
Nelson said, in an observation quoted by Kull, “Amer- 
icans of 1866, like Americans of today, could all agree 


` upon the rightfulness of equality only because they did 
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not agree on its meaning” (The Fourteenth Amendment 
[1988]). 

In the short run the fourteenth amendment’s protean 
language meant its enforcement, “in an unsympathetic 
climate, would narrow to the vanishing point,” yet in 
the long run, Kull points out, this same language would 
yield a virtual revolution in American law (p. 87). 

The “revolution” began in earnest after Brown v. Board 
of Education (1954). By the mid-1960s most de jure 
segregation had been abolished on Brown’s authority 
and Congress had passed major civil rights legislation. 
Ironically, Kull argues, it was at precisely this time, 
when the historic struggle for equal rights had fulfilled 
its goal, and the Constitution had come as close to being 
“color blind” as it ever would, that the “classical” civil 
rights movement came to an end. 

The movement ended once African-Americans real- 
ized that guaranteeing legal equality to the residents of 
Watts and Harlem did nothing to ease the stark inequal- 
ities that still separated the races. Civil rights strategist 
Bayard Rustin was correct, Kull says, in his observation 
that the successful attack on the “imposing but hollow 
structure” of Jim Crow had involved institutions which 
were “relatively peripheral . . . to the fundamental con- 
ditions of life of the Negro people.” Hereafter, Rustin 
predicted, the civil rights movement would concentrate 
on achieving “the fact of equality” (“From Protest to 
Politics: The Future of the Civil Rights Movement,” 
Commentary 39:25~27 [Feb. 1965)). 

In 1965 Daniel Patrick Moynihan noted, in his much- 
maligned and sadly prophetic Report, that “equality in 
fact” could never be achieved unless blacks as a group 
were helped in their efforts to become stronger compet- 
itors. Many of his specific recommendations were ech- 
oed in the subsequent Kerner Commission Report, 
which urged the government to implement a broad 
range of programs requiring massive public expenditure 
for education, housing, job creation, and social reform. 
These programs were necessary, the Commission ex- 
plained, because “[w]hat the American economy of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century was able to 
do to help the European immigrants escape from pov- 
erty is now largely impossible. New methods of escape 
must be found for the majority of today’s poor” (Report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968, p. 282). 

These “new methods of escape” never materialized. 
The public was unwilling to pay for them, and many 
African-Americans were no longer willing to wait for 
them. After riots broke out in hundreds of cities during 
the summers of 1966 and 1967, public officials realized 
that something had to be done right away—something 
with maximum visibility and minimal cost. 

Race-conscious “quick fixes” were thus adopted and, 
as Kull observes, “the color-blind consensus, so long in 
forming, was abandoned with surprising rapidity” (p. 
183). Where the Kerner Commission had urged “a 
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comprehensive approach designed to reconstruct the 
ghetto child’s social and intellectual environment,” 
judges could only mandate racially-proportionate school 
districts. Where the Commission had recommended 
large-scale job creation, the civil rights agencies and the 
courts “could only impose racial preferences in the 
zero-sum game of allocating existing jobs” (p. 189). 

These race-conscious remedies were often accom- 
plished, Kull says, by turning relevant laws on their 
head. The Civil Rights Act, enacted only after its propo- 
nents assured their southern colleagues that it would 
never result in preferential treatment, was soon inter- 
preted to permit and even mandate such treatment. The 
Voting Rights Act, designed to prohibit racial discrimi- 
nation in the electoral process, was by 1970 being used 
by the federal government to compel states and munic- 
ipalities to alter systems of representation in order to 
facilitate the elevation of black and hispanic candidates. 
(“It followed,” Kull observes, “that the statute’s true 
purpose would be served by refusing its enforcement’ 
[p. 207].) 

When Kull turns his attention to affirmative action 
programs, he demonstrates the same circumspection 
that characterizes his work as a whole. He is clearly 
troubled by such programs, which are possible only in a 
society that has largely abandoned its color-blind ideal. 
Yet he appreciates the appeal of these “largely symbolic 
gestures” if the alternative is nothing at all, and he 
recognizes that people who are the descendants of 
slaves have a unique claim to governmental solicitude. 
His conclusion is unequivocal, however, that “the moral 
awkwardness of asking black Americans to be content 
with nondiscrimination should not stop us from giving 
that answer to everyone else” (p. 223). 

If a policy of nondiscrimination becomes the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, Kull fears that “the convenient 
and destructive practice of allocating social resources by 
racial and ethnic groups” will become, the American 
political model (p. 221). This, he says, would preempt 
“the belief in a transcendent individualism [that] once 
seemed central,” and profoundly alter “the aspirations 
of American democracy” (pp. 221, 223). 

Whereas Kull concludes by lamenting the prolifera- 
tion of what he considers deleterious group-based rem- 
edies, Donald Jackson concludes Even the Children of 
Strangers by suggesting the opposite: that sometimes 
such remedies are both necessary and just. Despite this 
fundamental philosophic difference, however, the two 
authors have much in common: both discuss the evolu- 
tion of equal protection jurisprudence, and do so within 
a distinctive moral framework; at the same time both 
avoid speaking in anything approaching simplistic or 
doctrinaire language. 

The two books are different, however, in both tone 
and focus. Whereas Kull’s is closely-focused and schol- 
arly, Jackson writes primarily for the undergraduate and 
gathers his material from secondary sources. Yet Jack- 
son, however modest his ambitions, nevertheless wrote 
a book that in its own way is as satisfying as Kull’s— 
and, at least in those chapters where he challenges 
conventional notions of equality, also as provocative. 

Jackson observes that Americans are thoroughly com- 
mitted to “individual-regarding equality,” as this term 
was defined by Douglas Rae and his co-authors in 
Equalities (1981). Accordingly, they tend to believe all 
human beings experience roughly the same “life chanc- 
es,” and thus should be treated alike. This attitude 
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stems in turn from their devotion to the ideal of the 
self-reliant individual on the one hand, and to personal 
merit (as they conceive it) on the other. (While such 
views may be more mythical than ever, Jackson says, he 
cites recent studies showing that a large percentage of 
Americans still believe they compete in a world where 
success stems solely from intrinsic merit.) 

Proponents of what Rae calls “ group-regarding equal- 
ity,” on the contrary, favor policies that focus on the 
needs of a particular class, and Jackson concedes that 
such policies are troublesome for all the reasons Kull 
cites: They encourage a welter of competing group 
claims, and in time become seen as “entitlements,” 
rather than as the strictly temporal and remedial expe- 
dients they were initially intended to be (witness the 
case of World War Two veterans, who successfully 
lobbied to retain their employment preferences long 
after the need for them ended). Finally, progress toward 
group-regarding equality in one context might deflect 
attention from “malignant inequalities in another” (p. 
123). 

Yet, Jackson notes, group-based remedies should not 


` be dismissed out of hand, if only because they have 
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gained broad, if hardly unqualified, acceptance in many 
other countries: the constitutions of both India and 
Canada explicitly acknowledge the legitimacy of com- 
pensatory policies, for instance, and so do many inter- 
national conventions (while simultaneously repudiating 
permanent proportionality). 

More important, Jackson argues, group-regarding pol- 
icies, however problematic, have their own claim to 
moral legitimacy: they offer some compensation to those 
victimized by institutional racism, and, short of under- 
taking the expensive structural reforms advocated by the 
Kerner Commission, they alone can reduce the deep 
socioeconomic gulf that separates the races. For- exam- 
ple, without race-conscious programs the overall dispar- 
ity in employment between blacks and whites, far from 
decreasing, will in fact continue to grow. 

Finally, because proponents of individual-regarding 
equality minimize the enormous influence of socioeco- 
nomic forces, they tend to perpetuate the status quo by 
insisting upon what Jackson considers an artifically 
narrow and class-biased definition of “merit.” Just as 
Britain once required its high-ranking civil service offic- 
ers to be fluent in Latin and Greek, we also award 
positions of power and status to an elite whose qualifi- 
cations (i.e., success in school or on standardized tests) 
may be equally unrelated to job performance. Anyone 
whose intelligence and ability fall within some broad 
“normal” range, including most beneficiaries of so- 
called preferential treatment programs, is capable of 
filling most positions in society, Jackson argues, and 
probably of filling them at least as well as someone with 
more “quantifiable” skills. 

Jackson proposes a way we might retain our commit- 
ment to individualism and merit, as we define these 
terms, and still support programs that appreciably ben- 
efit members of disadvantaged classes: in assessing an 
applicant's qualifications we could consider the “dis- 
tance they have traveled,” i.e., the extent to which they 
have overcome, say, poverty, homelessness, or a phys- 
ical handicap. We could thereby allocate valuable re- 
sources on the basis of criteria that are individual and 
neutral rather than collective or race-based, and, at the 
same time, rationalize our definition of merit. (While 
Kull and Jackson are guided by very different premises, 
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they reach similar conclusions: Kull also recommends 
remedial policies that focus on disadvantage, not race, 
but which still promise “disproportionate benefits to 
blacks” [p. 222)). 

Both authors also agree that individual-regarding rem- 
edies should remain the ideal, although Kull alone 
considers race-conscious ones inherently deficient. Kull 
also regards the individual as the only unit properly 
entitled to equal protection, and fears that any expan- 
sion of this unit could imperil the unifying principle of 
American democracy. He does not, however, explain (at 
least to this reviewer's satisfaction) why this is necessar- 
ily so. Jackson, by contrast, understands that our rever- 
ence for individual-regarding equality contributes not only 
to the nobility of our vision, but also to its limitation. 


Rutgers Untversity, Newark ELIZABETH HULL 


Markets and Majorities: The Political Economy of Pub- 
lic Policy. By Steven M. Sheffrin. New York: Free 
Press, 1993. 285p. $24.95. 


According to Steven M. Sheffrin, in the United States 
“when markets fail, governments intervene and impose 
regulations on the economy” (p. 2). But not all market 
failures are political magnets for regulations. Market 
failures, he argues, become politicized only when they 
cause distributional outcomes that public majorities find 
unacceptable. On a chapter-by-chapter basis, he dis- 
cusses seven cases of politicized market failure: health 
care; social security; environmental policy; product lia- 
bility; international trade; monetary policy; and fiscal 
policy. In each case, he finds, the regulatory process 
begets perverse and unintended consequences, both 
economic and political. The economic costs of regula- 
tion, he maintains, often outweigh the benefits. And the 
regulatory process, he claims, totally excludes average 
citizens. 

As Sheffrin sees it, the regulatory process is domi- 
nated by “the Washington money-go-round,” by which 
he means inside-the-beltway bureaucrats, lawyers, lob- 
byists, politicians, pundits, staffers, and think tankers 
who “keep track of the nuances” of regulations in order 
to protect “their own interests—sometimes financial, 
sometimes ideological, and sometimes just the quest for 
self-importance” (p. 254). To remedy the situation and 
enhance understanding, he promises readers “princi- 
ples for reform” derived “from the science of economics 
and the art of government” (pp. 4, 253-54). 

Markets and Majorities has some bright spots, but it 
does not deliver on this promise. General readers are 
likely to find parts of Sheffrin’s discussion of market 
failure too esoteric. Specialist readers are sure to find his 
discussion of the political economy of regulation in the 
United States oversimplified, incomplete, or just plain 
wrong. Four shortcomings of the book are worth noting. 

First, it adds little to the scholarly and popular litera- 
tures on the seven issues it covers. For example, chapter 
2is entitled “The Peculiar World of Medical Economics.” 
It provides a brief introduction to the micro-economics 
of health-care market failure. “The market for medical 
services,” declares Sheffrin, “differs dramatically from 
the idealized picture of perfect markets in almost every 
dimension” (p. 22). Indeed it does. But rather than cut 
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through the “dizzying complexity of health care reform 
proposals,” he glosses over their complexity, briefly 
discusses competing regulatory strategies, and con- 
cludes with a one-page summary of “the essentials of 
the story,” including such banalities as ‘Federal and 
state governments have become dominant payers in the 
market for health” (pp. 57, 58). 

Second, Sheffrin’s thesis that regulations proliferate 
only when public majorities object to distributional 
outcomes remains unsupported, as does his thesis about 
the built-in failures of regulation. The conditions under 
which regulation occurs, the conditions that produce 
different types of regulatory regimes, and the relation- 
ships between regulatory structures and regulatory out- 
comes, are far more complex and varied than he allows. 
At a minimum, a better analysis of the political economy 
of regulation would draw on the extensive and increas- 
ingly sophisticated literature on the role of public opin- 
ion in national policy making, and systematically ex- 
plore the reasons for differences in regulatory outcomes. 

Third, while it may please some readers, Sheffrin’s 
Washington-bashing tone, and tiresome references to 
“the Washington money-go-round,” distract one from 
his more serious points about the limits of regulation, 
the degree to which economic policy has become the 
province of experts, and the democratic accountability 
problems that this may or may not pose. For example, 
he is certainly correct that monetary policy and interna- 
tional finance “raise difficult issues of delegation of 
authority and responsibility to the experts” (p. 160). His 
discussion of monetary policy and international finance 
is commendable. 

But when it comes to regulation, Sheffrin overgener- 
alizes about how average citizens “are excluded from the 
process and viewed as naive by the Washington crowd” 
(p. 253). Much of the relevant political science literature 
indicates that regulatory accountability problems are 
often more apparent than real, as citizens are more 
capable of monitoring legislators’ behavior, and legisla- 
tors are more cognizant of citizens’ preferences and 
more capable of monitoring bureaucrats’ behavior, than 
is generally supposed. Unfortunately, he ignores this 
literature. 

Finally, the book is not organized or edited as well as 
it might have been, and the concluding chapter reneges 
on the opening chapter’s promise of general reform 
principles. In the concluding chapter, Sheffrin finds it 
necessary to remind readers that “an understanding of 
the tensions between market failure and political obses- 
sions” is “the organizing theme of this book” (p. 254). 
On the excuse that “the application of these ideas are 
subtle and every area of economic policy has its own 
contours,” (p. 254) he ends not by articulating and 
defending general principles for reform, but by rehash- 
ing chapter two's discussion of health policy and chapter 
eight’s discussion of fiscal policy. The book’s appendix is 
a fair annotated guide to Washington think tanks and 
sources of policy information (pp. 263-75). . 

Sheffrin is to be applauded for his ambitious effort to 
advance the political economy of public policy and bring 
it to a general readership. For the most part, however, 
the book is unsatisfying. 
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Political and Economic Interactions in Economic Policy 
Reform. Edited by Robert H. Bates and Anne O. 
Krueger. Cambridge: Blackwell, 1993. 481p. $59.95. 


This is a true work of comparative political economy. 
Each of the case studies is the collaborative product of a 
political scientist and an economist. The authors seri- 
ously analyze how politics shape economic policies and 
economic policies shape politics during the pre-reform, 
reform, and post-reform periods in eight developing 
countries: Brazil (Deepak Lal and Sylvia Maxfield); Chile 
(Philip Brock and Barbara Stallings); Ecuador (Fran- 
cisco E. Thoumi and Merilee S. Grindle); Egypt (Robert 
Holt and Terry Roe); Ghana (J. Clark Leith and Michael 
F. Lofchie); Korea (Richard N. Cooper, Stephan Hag- 
gard, and Chung-in Moon); Turkey (Anne O. Krueger 
and Ilter Turan); and Zambia (Paul Collier and Robert H. 
Bates). Bates and Krueger provided the authors with an 
agenda of questions but also encouraged them to write 
detailed country investigations. The aim was to system- 
atically evaluate existing hypotheses on economic policy 
reform as well as to generate new insights. The experi- 
ences and successes (and failures) of the countries are 
sufficiently different to raise skepticism about the valid- 
ity of creating a single model of the reform process, but 
what is most remarkable about this book is the extent to 
which the editors are able to uncover some generalizable 
propositions about the reform process. 

The amassing of such high-quality evidence has the 
effect of convincingly debunking some standard argu- 
ments while suggesting alternatives. For example, there 
is not a unique kind of crisis that precipitates the reform 
process, but economic deterioration does precede re- 
form efforts. Nor is political authoritarianism a necessary 
condition for successful reform although a strong exec- 
utive and an empowered technocracy may be. I am in 
agreement with Bates and Krueger that “one of the most 
surprising findings ... is the degree to which the 
intervention of interest groups fails to account for the 
initiation, or lack of initiation, of policy reform” (p. 454). 
Rather, they find that political institutions often inhibit 
mobilization and that ideology transforms interests. 
Consequently, there is no apparent correlation between 
citizen interests and the initial policy content. On the 
other hand, as the study by Leith and Lofchie best 
demonstrates, the interest groups created by a policy 
may account for its stability. 

The most important claims of the book have to do with 
ideology, political institutions, and implementation. 
Given the uncertainty of the effects of comprehensive 
reform, groups and individuals may not know where 
their interests lie. They are thus subject to the persuasive 
power of politicians. And what determines the ideolog- 
ical choice of politicians has a lot to do with the institu- 
tional rules of politics. The fact that at least half the 
authors are economists and others are rational choice 
scholars makes these findings particularly compelling. 
Certainly they help to account for some of the policy 
choices made. 

Equally significant is the claim that neither good 
policies nor a commitment to reform are enough. A 
competent and strong technocracy is also necessary. The 
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editors, drawing on the cases, on Barbara Geddes’ 
forthcoming The Politicians’ Dilemma, and on recent work 
in American politics by Keith Kreihbel and by Roderick 
Kiewiet and Mathew McCubbins, offer a series of inter- 
esting and testable explanations of why and how politi- 
cians might delegate power to the technocrats. The 
argument rests on the necessity of government provid- 
ing credible commitments to its reform aims so that 
economic agents will then make the appropriate choices. 
As Bates and Collier so tellingly document in their 
discussion of Zambia, politicians must demonstrate to 
constituents that their self-interest and their policy com- 
mitments are compatible. Political institutions help to 
solve this problem. 

The breadth of the book highlights the weak points in 
the text. First, the incorporation of other countries, 
particularly those of Eastern Europe, might affect the 
findings. Second, there needs to be more of a method- 
ological discussion. A stockpiling of comparative evidence 
on the same issues is an important step in evaluating 
hypotheses, and it may even be enough. Is the underlying 
apologia for the failure to provide statistical tests appropri- 
ate or not? Third, there is too little attention to the design 
of the technocracy and other bureaucratic structures, by 
their own account so essential to the development enter- 
prise. This is particularly surprising given that Krueger is 
one of the progenitors of the argument that regulatory 
design can promote rent-seeking and that Bates has 
used the rules that create rent-seeking and other insti- 
tutional arrangements to explain how rational politicians 
can make nonrational policies. 

The strengths of Political and Economic Interactions 
outweigh any weaknesses a reviewer is compelled to 
delineate. The work represents a significant contribution 
to the new institutionalism in political economy. It is not 
just a question of “getting the prices right.” It is also 
necessary to get the institutions right. However, this 
book goes far beyond that insight. It demonstrates 
exactly where, and for what, institutions and ideology 
matter. It lays out the research agenda for scholars of 
development and offers an approach that integrates the 
skills of the area study specialist, the political scientist, 
and the economist. It indicates how one can have a 
concern with country specificity and, at the same time, 
with model building, model testing, and generalizabil- 
ity. And it does all this while improving our understand- 
ing of development and our capacity to initiate and 
implement economic reform. 


University of Washington MARGARET LEVI 


Merchant Capital and the Roots of State Power in 
Senegal, 1930-1985. By Catherine Boone. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992. 299p. $59.95. 


The political roots of Africa’s current economic crisis 
have become a favorite research topic for Africanist 
political scientists. The general conclusion of most of this 
work is that economic growth has been sacrificed at the 
altar of state consolidation and political stability. The 
economic policy choices of African leaders since inde- 
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pendence have been motivated less by economic ration- 
ality and a coherent development strategy than by the 
political exigencies of state elites that lacked legitimacy 
and a stable social base. For example, much government 
intervention in Africa has been motivated by rent seek- 
ing and patronage and has proven impervious to reform 
despite its obvious economic costs, because it yields 
great political dividends. The inevitable consequence 
has been pervasive corruption, economic stagnation, 
and international debt. 

This explanation for Africa’s economic plight is, by 
now, a familiar one that most scholars share, albeit with 
wide variations in theoretical emphases and not always 
with adequate evidence. This excellent monograph by 
Catherine Boone tells the Senegalese version of this 
story with considerable insight and convincing empirical 
proof. Boone begins her story in the colonial era and 
shows how the interests of French commercial firms 
conditioned industrial policy and resulted in a weak 
industrial sector at independence. Focusing special at- 
tention on the textile sector, she then demonstrates quite 
convincingly how, in the first decades of independence, 
the state elite ““senegalized” the sector so that its rent- 
seeking potential would benefit key elements of the 
national elite and at the same time maintained policies 
that undermined the expansion, vertical integration, 
and competitiveness of the industrial sector. Pervasive 
and often destructive state intervention in the economy 
facilitated “the fusion of elites” on which the postcolo- 
nial order was built. Such scholars as Bayart or Lonsdale 
have emphasized this process with regard to ethnically 
divided societies, but Boone convincingly demonstrates 
its applicability to the relatively homogeneous Senegal. 
In sum, “consolidating power and promoting economic 
growth proved to be contradictory imperatives” (p. 4) 
for the postcolonial Senegalese state. In turn, the in- 
creasing costs of maintaining political stability led to the 
economic crisis that erupted in full view in the early 
1980s, where Boone concludes her analysis. 

Boone places her analysis in the context of recent 
academic debates about state autonomy in the develop- 
ing world, the social bases of state power, and the 
relationship between capital and state structures. Partic- 
ularly interesting is her discussion of the state’s highly 
ambivalent attitude toward indigenous capital. Again 
and again, Senegalese state elites have worked to un- 
dermine the emergence of an autonomous bourgeoisie, 
in contradistinction, Boone points out, to the Bonapar- 
tiste state of Marxist fame. 

The book provides a trenchant contribution to these 
academic debates, which alone would make it highly 
recommended reading for anyone interested in state- 
society relations in the developing world. However, 
Boone’s outstanding achievement rests in the empirical 
richness and care with which she documents these 
processes. Previous African studies in this area have 
either been inattentive to theoretical disputes, cavalier 
about evidence, or illiterate in economics. Boone makes 
judicious use of rich primary materials, notably from the 
colonial era, to promote a sophisticated theoretical argu- 
ment. Her attention to economic logic makes the study 
political economy in the true sense of the term. I found 
particularly incisive the discussion of the textile sector 
since its origins in the colonial era. Descending to the 
level of individual firms, Boone expertly deconstructs 
the sector to reveal the social networks and interests 
being served by state policies. Fortunately, she never loses 


sight of the theoretical or comparative implications of her 
data, so that the argument never gets lost in the details. 

Several minor flaws should be noted. The analysis 
ends in the early 1980s with the argument that the 
contradictions underlying the Senegalese regime pre- 
vented it from emerging as a developmental state and 
led it to an unstable impasse. During the 1980s, how- 
ever, the regime parlayed tentative attempts at simulta- 
neous political and economic reform into increasingly 
generous support from Western donors. Boone might 
have discussed whether and how access to international 
finance has increased the state’s autonomy vis-a-vis 
various domestic interests. That the regime has perse- 
vered to this day suggests that Boone has underesti- 
mated its resourcefulness and adaptability. In addition, 
it forces us to reassess the earlier period, in particular, 
the extent to which the state in Senegal has been a 
prisoner of its social base. Boone underestimates the 
extent to which the absence of a developmental state 
reflects the ideological proclivities and personal interests 
of the state’s elite, rather than only societal pressures. It 
is true that ISI policies served political interests, but they 
also conformed to the received wisdom of the entire 
policy community. Today, these policies remain largely 
sustainable thanks to donor finance, and individuals 
within the highest echelons of the remarkably stable 
political elite continue to derive material benefits from 
these arrangements. Why should they try to promote 
rapid economic development? Boone’s answer to this 
question is not entirely persuasive. 

The question is particularly pertinent given Senegal’s 
limited resource base, which leads to a second criticism. 
In her discussion of policy outcomes, Boone pays insuf- 
ficient attention to the economic constraints that have 
limited available choices. Agriculture is a good example: 
particularly insightful about the role of traditional rural 
elites and patronage on the failure of modernization, the 
book barely mentions the devastating impacts of persis- 
tent drought and increasing desertification or of sharp 
declines in the world price for groundnuts, Senegal’s 
traditional export. Consideration of these nonpolitical 
constraints on development policy should lead to a more 
nuanced appreciation of the premium that Senegalese 
elites have put on political stability. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, Boone has pro- 
duced a splendid book. In its theoretical intelligence and 
empirical richness, it is one of the most important recent 
works on African political economy. It deserves to be 
widely read. 


Michigan State Untversity NICOLAS VAN DE WALLE 


The End of the Soviet Empire: The Triumph of the 
Nations. By Helene Carrere d’Encausse. New York: 
Basic Books, 1993. 292p. $24.00. 

From Union to Commonwealth: Nationalism and Sep- 
aratism in the Soviet Republics. Edited by Gail W. 
Lapidus and Victor Zaslavsky. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992. 127p. $39.95 cloth, $12.95 paper. 

The Post-Soviet Nations: Perspectives on the Demise of 
the USSR. Edited by Alexander Motyl. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1992. 322p. $34.50. 


Reading these three books completed in the fall of 
1991 only reminds us how much has changed in less 
than two years and how quickly has faded the euphoria 
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that the end of the Soviet Union would usher in a new 
era of world democracy and peace. As of Fall 1993, 
Soviet communism has beén replaced not by liberal 
democracy but by an ideology of rampant ethnic tribal- 
ism. Autocracies as ruthlessly dictatorial as Soviet com- 
munism have already emerged in Azerbaijan, Turkmen- 
istan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan, legitimating their rule 
on ethnic nationalism. In these and other Soviet succes- 
sor states, tens of thousands have died from interethnic 
violence. Millions have become political refugees fleeing 
persecution by secessionist movements and even full- 
scale civil wars. Weak national governments and illegit- 
imate policymaking structures commanding little politi- 
cal authority have sparked open warfare from Russia to 
Georgia and from Moldova to Tajikistan. 

Ethnic nationalism throughout Central Eurasia has 
made the world a much more dangerous place than it 
even was with the armed threat of a nuclear Soviet 
Union. An arc of crisis extending along almost the entire 
perimeter of the 15 Soviet successor states threatens to 
flare into numerous regional wars before the end of this 
century. These are wars likely to dwarf even Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in the scale of casualties and atrocities and 
to escalate inevitably into wider conflicts with the inter- 
vention of border countries like Iran, Turkey, and Af- 
ghanistan to advance their own geostrategic interests, 
defend various ethnic—religious minorities, and extend 
their political dominance. The triumph of the nations in 
the subtitle of Carrere d’Encausse’s book has become, by 
1993, a revenge of the nations. The USSR was replaced 
more by a state of chaos and anarchy than by 15 newly 
independent nation-states. 

These somewhat dated retrospectives of recent history 
based on little original research can still be recom- 
mended to nonspecialists for their panoramic overviews 
of the cumulative factors leading to the rise of ethno- 
nationalism in the former Soviet Union. They provide 
invaluable historical insights into the origins, in the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in 1985-91, of the numerous 
ethnic conflicts alive in 1993. The authors in all three 
books contend that ethnic nationalism, more than any 
force, accounted for the demise of the Soviet Union and 
Soviet communism. Ethnic nationalism represented a 
series of spontaneous grassroots movements arising out 
of universal failures of the Soviet Union and communist 
rule but conditioned by unique historical circumstances 
and grievances among the various ethnic groups in 
different locales of the country. 

All three books avoid polemics and the more simplis- 
tic one-dimensional view. of Soviet ethnic policy and of 
Soviet leaders over generations as “nation-killers.” With 
religious and racial hatreds inflaming the violence in 
Central Eurasia, the authors provide sober and balanced 
analyses of the complex causes for the many interethnic 
conflicts ringing the late Soviet Union. They eschew a 
tendency to blame one side or to attribute the outbreaks 
of interethnic conflicts in the former Soviet republics 
solely to conspiracies hatched by hard-line pro-Unionist 
communists in Moscow. Dated as they are, all three 
books are also prescient in anticipating that ethnonation- 
alism would remain the major irrational force to harness 
in building stable nations, creating political authority, 
and founding democratic governments after 1991 in the 
countries that arose out of the late Soviet Union. 

The authors emphasize Soviet communism’s foibles, 
failures, repressions, insensitivity, and contradictions in 
dealing with ethnic nationalities over seven decades. 
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This was a system that attempted to assimilate over a 
hundred ethnic nationalities through modernization 
while encouraging them to retain their ethnic identities 
through a federation based nominally on ethnic self- 
determination. Ethnic self-determination was an im- 
provisation and pragmatic accommodation forced on 
Lenin after 1917. Marxism-Leninism provided only the 
vaguest outlines of a policy to deal with a multiethnic 
country except for its admonition that ethnic conscious- 
ness was destined to wither away with communism. 
Soviet ethnic-nationality policy varied with the leader in 
power and actually constituted a hodgepodge of several 
often contradictory policies. 

The improvisations, insensitivity, foibles, and failures 
in a context educating and modernizing these ethnic 
groups were fated to produce the very centrifugal force 
tearing the system and country apart. The catalyst was 
Gorbachev, who loosened authoritarian controls over 
the population after 1985 and encouraged citizen partic- 
ipation and civil society. The citizens rallied not in 
defense of Gorbachev's reforms of communism but in 
support of their own ethnic grievances. Civil society 
formed not around a democratic consensus and identi- 
fication with a renewed Soviet Union but around the 
various and competing ethnic nationalities. 

The two books edited by Gail Lapidus and Victor 
Zaslavsky and by Alexander Motyl overlap somewhat as 
a series of interpretive essays by noted Western and 
Russian social scientists and historians. They analyze 
ethnic nationality policy during the Soviet era; the im- 
pact and consequences of Gorbachev's reforms on ethnic 
nationalities after 1985; and the causes of challenges to 
Soviet rule in the Baltic region, Georgia, Armenia, Az- 
erbaijan, and others by 1990-91. The ethnic outbreaks 
and defiance of the Union spelled the end of any 
remaining central political authority and the de facto 
dismemberment of the country even before the abortive 
putsch in August 1991. 

Three lengthy essays by Lapidus, Ronald Suny, and 
Victor Zaslavsky make up most of the Lapidus— 
Zaslavsky book. Ideal for graduate seminars, the three 
wide-ranging essays place the events of 1985-91 and the 
rise of ethnonationalism conceptually and historically in 
the broad evolution of the Soviet Union and the often 
contradictory phases of policies affecting ethnic nation- 
alities. Lapidus singles out the impact of Gorbachev's 
“cognitive” and “political” liberation after 1985 on the 
explosion of ethnic discontent. Zaslavsky attributes par- 
ticular importance to the rise of Russian ethnic national 
consciousness after 1985 in legitimating the demands for 
independence by all of the other nationalities. Suny, the 
eminent historian of twentieth-century Armenia, is per- 
haps the most successful of the three. Suny argues, 
contrary to conventional wisdom, that the Soviet era and 
policies actually, in many ways, heightened ethnic na- 
tional identities and that ethnic discontent against the 
Soviet system in the conflicts between Abkhazians and 
Georgians and others antedated the Gorbachev era, 
appearing as anomic outbursts in the 1960s and 1970s. 
The book also includes briefer but insightful perspec- 
tives of ethnonationalism and the demise of the Soviet 
Union from two academic advisers to Boris Yeltsin: 
Leokadia Drobizheva and Galina Starovoiteva. 

Motyl’s contributors (notable Western Sovietologists 
like Walker Connor, John Hazard, and Theodore 
Friedgut) cover similar ground in well-focused chapters 
on specific dimensions of ethnic policies and the conse- 
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quences of the changes brought about by Gorbachev 
after 1985. Amy Knight draws from her expertise to 
assess the role of the Soviet “political police” in regi- 
menting ethnic nationalities over decades. Friedgut con- 
siders the change, after 1985, from mobilized participa- 
tion to autonomous political behavior and diversity that 
quickly evolved into demands for ethnic independence. 
Ronald Hill points out the improvisational and contra- 
dictory nature of the communist ideology as a source of 
guidance for decades in dealing with Soviet ethnic 
nationalities. 

Fortunately, except Motyl, Gregory Gleason, and 
Mark Beissinger, the contributors bypassed Motyl’s sec- 
ondary goal for the book, namely, to substantiate the 
failures of Western Sovietology in having underesti- 
mated or ignored the importance of ethnic nationalities 
as a political force in the former Soviet Union. No one 
would question Motyl’s assertion that a post-Soviet 
scholarship must focus comparatively on the importance 
of ethnic nationalities and cultural pluralism in many 
countries of the world to understand the politics of these 
15 countries. Yet his raising of the issue as an indictment 
of Western Sovietology and his insistence on defending 
the concept of totalitarianism to characterize the Soviet 
system even under Gorbachev seem completely out of 
place in what is otherwise an excellent series of individ- 
ual essays. . 

His blanket condemnation echoes similar charges 
against the “Sovietology establishment” that others, 
notably Martin Malia and Robert Conquest, have re- 
cently sounded and that seem more akin to a settling of 
academic scores than serious methodological critiques. 
Motyl himself is best refuted by the insights on various 
Soviet ethnic nationalities provided over the past two 
decades by scholars like Ronald Suny (Armenians and 
Georgians), Nancy Lubin (Central Asians), Roman Sol- 
chanyk (Ukrainians), and even Motyl contributor Zvi 
Gitelman (Jews). As to the concept of totalitarianism, 
Ronald Suny points out in his essay in the Lapidus- 
Zaslavsky book that even Zbigniew Brzezinski, in his 
classic defense of totalitarianism in debate with Carl 
Friedrich, had failed to include nationalities among the 
“islands of separateness” potentially threatening to So- 
viet totalitarian rule (pp. 23-24). 

French political scientist Helene Carrere d’Encausse is 
a member of the Sovietology establishment—lauded by 
Henry Kissinger and Richard Pipes—who can hardly be 
accused of having ignored Soviet ethnic nationalities. 
Ten years before the collapse of the Soviet Union, she 
had warned that Soviet ethnic nationalities would be a 
source of major turmoil and conflict in the Soviet sys- 
tem. In The End of the Soviet Empire, Carrere d’Encausse 
ambitiously attempts nothing less than to analyze and 
describe in great detail all of the major ethnic conflicts 
and sources of ethnic challenge to Soviet rule that arose 
from 1985 through the abortive August putsch of 1991. 
Her principle sources are the numerous reports in the 
Soviet media over this period of time, especially those 
appearing in the more liberal Soviet newspapers and 
journals. 

The book is a highly readable overview of the events 
in 1985-91; but readers of similar books by Hedrick 
Smith, Stephen White, Roman Nachaylo and Victor 
Swoboda, Geoffrey Hosking, David Remnick, and oth- 
ers will find much very familiar. Subscribers to the 
weekly Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty Institute Report 
in Munich would probably find the book even more 
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disappointing in not providing anything original in its 
interpretation of the events or the factors surrounding 
the explosion of ethnic conflicts. The book is an excellent 
descriptive and historical account but lacks any overar- 
ching conceptual framework or integrated explanation 
for the rise of ethnonationalism. 

It is a little annoying that the translation includes 
numerous errors. The Nineteenth Party Conference in 
1988 is repeatedly called the Twenty-Ninth; Anastas 
Mikoyan, rather than Andrei Gromyko, is cited as the 
chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1985-88; Gei- 
dar Aliyev is termed the first “vice-president,” instead 
of the first deputy prime minister; the chairman of the 
KGB is described as KGB “president”; Kazakhstan, with 
a population of only 17 million in a territory the size of 
India, is termed “populous”; and so forth. 

A best-seller in France and an alternate selection of the 
History Book-of-the-Month Club in its English transla- 
tion, the book was clearly intended to reach a wide lay 
audience and would be an ideal choice for undergradu- 
ate courses in Russian and Central Eurasian politics and 
government. 


lowa State University JoeL C. Moses 


Immigrants, Markets, and States: The Political Econ- 
omy of Postwar Europe. By James F. Hollifield. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 305p. $35.00. 


What a good idea to present a political theory of 
immigration not based on strictly economic (Marxist or 
liberal) theory or on international relations theory! These 
theories are clearly and very well presented at the 
beginning of the book. Hollifield’s demonstration is built 
and tested on the French and German immigration 
policies. Expanding the European examples of Germany 
and France to the United States, he tries to demonstrate 
that a mixture of political and economic liberalism ex- 
plains immigration phenomena: the strength of the 
market explains why states are unable to control entries, 
and political liberalism explains the rise of civil rights 
granted to illegals and the difficulty to implement their 
deportation even when it has been legally decided. 

The problem is that Hollifield bases his demonstration 
of the weakness of the states on the activity of institu- 
tions whose role in immigration policy (in France, CES 
or ONI) is very small or uses very debatable statistics. 
The state cannot be considered a whole. It is split, 
particularly in the immigration domain, between a huge 
number of departments or agencies, all of them pursu- 
ing particular and sometimes contradictory objectives. 

Sometimes Hollifield seems to forget (but he is not the 
first or the only one) that only one category of immigra- 
tion flows have really been stopped in the European 
countries he studies—those of non-European Commu- 
nity unskilled workers. Others categories are still autho- 
rized: European Community citizens, spouses of citi- 
zens, relatives of legal immigrants, political refugees and 
skilled and seasonal workers. 

To prove the failure of the French state to stop 
immigrations, Hollifield produces inadequate statistics 
of categories whose rights to immigrate were never 
abolished. A comparison of immigration flows of per- 
manent workers before and after 1974 would have 
showed a huge decrease, affecting also such authorized 
categories as families. But these effects (sometimes but 
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not always those wanted by policymakers) depend on 
some national specificities, such as history, geographical 
situation, and means or organization of implementation. 
European global figures must be used cautiously. Oth- 
erwise, how is one to explain the fact that France 
registered 27,000 applications in 1992, as against 438,000 
in Germany? 

Hollifield’s book swarms with ideas, and he has some 
good intuitions. He has a good perception of the na- 
tional and specific cultural backgrounds of France and 
Germany; and he explains why Germany applied to the 
Turks a liberal and pluralist policy, which differs from 
France’s assimilationist tendency. Nevertheless, its too 
rapid global theorization and conclusions prevent the 
author from accounting for the recent rise of the extreme 
Right and xenophobic attacks against foreigners. 

The best part of the book, which makes a valuable 
contribution to the European academic debate, is that in 
which Hollifield demonstrates the power of undocu- 
mented aliens facing the law. Too often, academics have 
pointed to the contrary—their absence of rights vis-a-vis 
the state. In this field, Europe has not followed but 
anticipated the U.S. Supreme Court’s Plyler v. Doe 
decision. In France, for example, a 1884 law decrees that 
children of undocumented aliens be admitted to public 
schools. 

Finally, Hollifield asks interesting questions and pro- 
vides some pertinent answers. But some historical mis- 
takes and the unfinished construction of the whole show 
that his theoretical demonstration should be further 
refined. The book can then be considered an essai, in the 
double sense of a general point of view, with the 
positive effect of creating a debate and a first attempt 
that needs to be pursued further—in rugby, one would 
say “transformed.” 


institut d'Études Politiques de Paris PATRICK WEIL 


Latin America’s Christian Democratic Parties: A Politi- 
cal Economy. By Edward A. Lynch. Westport: Prae- 
ger, 1993. 244p. $45.00. 


Edward A. Lynch has uncovered an important and 
underexplored theme in his treatment of Christian De- 
mocracy in Latin America. His ambitious effort consti- 
tutes one of the few attempts to analyze one of contem- 
porary Latin America’s largest political movements from 
a comparative perspective. If for this reason alone, 
Lynch’s is a singular and welcome contribution. 

At the outset of his book, Lynch presents the reader 
with an interesting puzzle. Given its great promise in 
the 1960s, why has Christian Democracy consistently 
failed to gain greater popularity in Latin America? His 
answer: Christian Democracy has failed because it has 
neglected Catholic social teaching, its ideological heri- 
tage. Driven by short-term, pragmatic considerations 
of office, Latin American Christian Democratic parties 
have repeatedly ignored the teachings of the Church, 
preferring, instead, to imitate the statist economic policy 
prescriptions put forward by their rivals. Veering- un- 
predictably to the right and the left, Christian Demo- 
cratic parties have consequently taken a beating elector- 
ally. 

Lynch begins his book with a discussion of Catholic 
social teaching, “the acknowledged forerunner of Chris- 
tian Democracy.” According to the author, the social 
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teachings of the Catholic Church from Leo XIs Rerum 
Novarum (1891) until John Paul Is Centesimus Annus 
(1991) provide “a coherent, consistent, and comprehen- 
sive basis for creating and implementing economic and 
social policy” (p. xiv). The fundamental tenet of this 
teaching for the purposes of this analysis is that “fami- 
lies, private schools, churches, unions, professional or- 
ganizations, and even sub-state political entities are all 
anterior to the state in authority, even if they are created 
after a particular state is established” (p. x). Therefore, 
“the political, economic, and social thought of the Cath- 
olic Church is anti-statist in its essentials” (p. xii). Any 
alternative interpretation of Catholic social teaching, 
such as Alfred Stepan’s rather opposite view in State and 
Society, (1977), is “simply incorrect’ (p. x). 

Once finished with his portrayal of the unambigu- 
ously antistatist character of Catholic social philosophy, 
Lynch moves to a brief discussion of Christian Democ- 
racy in Western Europe, particularly in France, Italy, 
and Belgium. He traces Christian Democracy’s fall from 
grace to the postwar period in Western Europe when 
Christian Democratic parties suddenly found them- 
selves in power and consequently came to view state 
power, under their control, as a benign force. The same 
basic story repeated itself in Latin America: once Chris- 
tian Democrats came to power, they abandoned Catholic 
social teaching and allowed the state under their tute- 
lage to become the principal agent of social and eco- 
nomic change. Like their European counterparts, Latin 
American Christian Democrats decided that state power 
in friendly hands was no longer a threat. Using the 
power of the state, Christian Democratic governments 
proved to be as grossly interventionist as their rivals, 
violating the independence of key social groups (e.g., 
the family, private schools, and labor unions). Lynch 
goes on to argue, in separate chapters, that Latin Amer- 
ican Christian Democrats thoughtlessly mimicked the 
intrusive state-centered policy prescriptions proposed 
by their political adversaries in three arenas: land re- 
form, natural resource policy, and the role of the state in 
the overall management of the economy. Lynch con- 
cludes his book with an analysis of how well Latin 
American Christian Democrats have performed in the 
current environment of economic liberalization. Not 
surprisingly, he finds that the statist Christian Demo- 
crats have been left “completely unable to take advan- 
tage of the most significant political and social change in 
Latin America in the last 50 years” (p. 141). He looks at 
Christian Democratic parties first in Central America 
and then in South America and argues that recent 
electoral outcomes provide ample support for his hy- 
pothesis; that is, where Christian Democratic parties 
have unambiguously embraced Catholic social teaching 
(as in post-Pinochet Chile), the party has reaped rich 
electoral rewards. Where it has been ambivalent (as in 
Costa Rica recently), the party won but barely. Finally, 
where Christian Democrats continued to call for statist 
policy responses (as in El Salvador or Guatemala), they 
went down in defeat. 

Lynch’s rather sweeping analysis provides a useful 
beginning for further study into the phenomena of Latin 
American Christian Democracy. In addition, however, 
the book raises a number of questions. Much of the 
argument depends upon a relatively unidimensional 
interpretation of what might more usefully be seen as 
part of a much more complex and multidimensional 
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Church social teaching. For instance, it is perhaps overly 
facile to dismiss alternative interpretations of the centu- 
ries-long tradition of Catholic social philosophy as sim- 
ply “incorrect.” Interpretations such as Stepan’s “organ- 
ic statism” differ from Lynch’s not necessarily because 
they are incorrect but because the Catholic tradition 
lends itself (contra Lynch) to multiple and sometimes 
competing interpretations. Stepan, Wiarda, and others 
derive a “profoundly statist’ view of Catholic social 
thought not principally from Aristotle (as Lynch claims) 
but from the foundational thought of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Thomist philosophy became embedded, from the 
start, within the social, political, and economic institu- 
tions that developed in Latin America; and its impact 
has been even more pervasive than the tradition of 
Catholic social teaching since Rerum Novarum. To ignore 
the historical impact of St. Thomas on the one hand and, 
on the other, to overlook social teachings emanating 
from contemporary Latin American Episcopal Confer- 
ences (e.g., Medellin, Puebla, Santo Domingo) or, for 
that matter, national episcopal conferences, suggests 
that Lynch has relied on an overly narrow understand- 
ing of Church social teaching. As a result, his emphasis 
on private property and initiative and the inviolability of 
certain independent social groups could usefully be 
balanced by more attention to issues of equity and social 
justice, more the focus of recent Latin American Church 
teaching. I do not wish to imply that Lynch’s interpre- 
tation of Catholic social teaching is in error but, rather, 
that his is not the only valid interpretation. 

Nor should Catholic social teaching necessarily be 
presented as the only legitimate source of inspiration for 
Christian Democratic parties. While Lynch is surely 
correct that Catholic social teaching provided the initial 
inspiration for the Social Christian movement, it does 
not follow that the Church will forevermore be the only 
possible source of public policy for Christian Democrats. 
For example, Christian Democratic thinking on eco- 
nomic policy was profoundly and appropriately affected 
by the work of Ratil Prebish and economists at CEPAL in 
the 1940s and 1950s (as was the Latin American Catholic 
Church itself, later, at Medellin and Puebla). The state- 
centered development matrix that emerged from this 
context need not be viewed as simply an errant detour or 
a hopeless “waste of time” (p. 182) but, rather, should 
be viewed as an important and legitimate adaptation of 
economic policy to the developmental challenges of the 
times. Indeed, many have argued quite persuasively 
that the decades of institution building that accompa- 
nied state-centered economic policies in most of Latin 
America from the 1930s onward was a necessary prelude 
in order to endow state institutions with the capacity to 
pursue coherent policies of economic liberalization in 
the 1980s. 

At every opportunity, the author points out the ca- 
lamitous effects of state intervention in the economy, 
namely, rotund policy failures combined with party 
identity loss and electoral hemorrhage. Yet according to 
Lynch, Christian Democrats around the world cannot 
wait to make the same mistake all over again. Indeed, he 
presents his case so consistently that the reader is left to 
wonder, Why are Christian Democratic politicians so 
stupid? Lynch pins the blame on Christian Democratic 
“pragmatism” but then points out repeatedly that their 
pragmatism was utterly unpragmatic, consistently pro- 
_ ducing both policy failure and electoral failure. Unless 


we postulate that Christian Democratic politicians are 
quite dumb, we need to look beyond pragmatism as a 
motivating factor for policy choice. Very crucially, poli- 
ticians and policymakers, most of the time, are not 
confronted with infinite policy options to chose from 
when they attempt to formulate policy. In order to 
understand their actions, we need to understand the 
structure of choice that Christian Democratic policymak- 
ers faced in most Latin American countries throughout 
the period of state-led development. What is viewed as 
mere “pragmatism” can, in fact, be seen as the practice 
of politics, the art of the possible. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of Lynch’s work is 
its almost entirely descriptive character. There is no 
sustained attempt to explain why some Christian Dem- 
ocratic parties sometimes eschew pragmatism and main- 
tain their fidelity to the Catholic social doctrine (as they 
apparently did in Belgium and in post-Pinochet Chile), 
while most parties do not. Why did Venezuela’s COPEI 
craft a more faithful and more successful agrarian reform 
than the PDC in Chile or El Salvador? What shaped their 
respective choices? Missing from the discussion, for 
example, is some appreciation of how the structure of 
choice available to policymakers was radically altered in 
the late 1980s by the collapse of international Leninism 
and the resulting change in the role of the state. In place 
of explanation, the author often engages in disquieting 
counterfactual reasoning, always with the same under- 
lying message: if only Latin American Christian Democ- 
racy had retained the movement's commitment, it could 
have become a genuine alternative to the right and left 
statism that have plagued the continent. Such an alter- 
native would have had a broad and loyal constituency 
among Latin Americans left out by statist, insider poli- 
tics (p. 48). The problem is, of course, that such state- 
ments are nearly impossible to falsify. 

The evidence for Lynch’s central claim that Christian 
Democratic electoral success (and failure) is highly cor- 
related with its fidelity (or lack thereof) to Catholic social 
teaching is somewhat thin. His argument often pre- 
sumes that the predominant cleavage underlying elec- 
toral politics in the region hinges on differences with 
regard to economic policy. Thus, he claims that the 
electoral success of Patricio Aylwin’s Concertation gov- 
ernment in 1989 in Chile was due to Aylwin’s fidelity to 
Catholic social doctrine in economic policymaking, ig- 
noring the key role of other, more salient issues, like the 
ongoing struggle against Pinochet and the authoritarian 
regime. Similarly, he attributes the loss of the Christian 
Democrats in El Salvador in 1988 to their betrayal of 
Catholic ideological roots, discounting popular dissatis- 
faction with the civil war. Lynch's claim that Alberto 
Fujimori’s “Cambio ’90” victory in the 1990 elections 
resulted from his adherence to Catholic social teaching 
even though the Catholic Church publicly supported 
his opponent ratifies the impression that the author’s 
interpretation of the social teachings cannot be the only 
one. 

Looking to the future, there is much to suggest that 
Edward A. Lynch is correct in arguing that Latin Amer- 
ican Christian Democracy faces a watershed in how it 
responds in different national contexts to the contempo- 
rary challenge of economic liberalization sweeping the 
continent. Lynch’s contribution, therefore, may prove to 
be timely reading for Latin American scholars and eco- 
nomic policymakers. Whether Christian Democrat or 
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other, readers familiar with. Latin America will most 
likely find this work lively reading. 


University of Notre Dame Timotny R. SCULLY 


Issues in Democratic Consolidation: The New South 
American Democracies in Comparative Perspective. 
Edited by Scott Mainwaring, Guillermo O’Donnell, 
and J. Samuel Valenzuela. Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1992. 357p. $42.95 cloth, $19.95 


paper. 


This volume presents some of the recent research 
emanating from the increasingly prominent Hellen 
Kellogg Institute for International Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. While much has been written of late 
on the issue of democratization, the approach here has 
two advantages over many of its competitors. First, it is 
tightly focused geographically, confining itself almost 
entirely to South American cases. Some chapters focus 
on one country, such as Frances Hagopian’s study of 
Brazil, others focus on a cluster of countries, such as 
Catherine Conaghan’s study of Ecuador, Bolivia and 
Peru, while still others range more broadly throughout 
South America. Second, and more importantly, the 
authors all concern themselves with the same theme, 
namely what the editors term “the second transition to 
democracy.” In the first transition, authoritarian rule 
breaks down and governments are elected by universal 
suffrage and under conditions of respect for civil liber- 
ties. The second transition is the process by which these 
elected governments are consolidated. The book then, 
as the title states, is a study of the process of democratic 
consolidation. The term takes on a clearer, more opera- 
tional definition in the excellent chapter by Adam Prze- 
worski, in which he uses the term “self-sustaining 
democracy,” a developmental stage in which all sides 
have agreed to accept the inherent uncertainty of elec- 
toral contests and abide by their outcomes. Self-sustain- 
ing democracies are ones in which opposition parties 
have a realistic chance of gaining office, policy changes 
can be affected by the victors and the military is con- 
trolled by the civilians. 

An even broader definition of consolidation is pro- 
vided toward the end of Guillermo O’Donnell’s insight- 
ful introductory chapter. By this definition, a consoli- 
dated democracy will also be one in which democratic 
practices extend beyond political life and into social 
relations more generally. This perspective alerts us to 
the possible difficulties that consolidating democracies 
may face if democratic practices do not spill over into 
social life beyond politics. From this perspective, Japa- 
nese democracy would appear to be safe from decay 
since, as we understand it, consensual democracy 
within the work place is so central a component of 
industrial success in that country. More worrisome 
might be the U.S. model, in which corporations operate 
along vertical lines of authority and command, and in 
which work place democracy is feared as “creeping 
socialism.” One could make the same critique of labor 
union organization and even university organization in 
this country. To understand more clearly the implica- 
tions of O’Donnell’s thesis, much more work needs to be 
done on the connections between democratic practices 
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in the home and on the job, on the one hand, and those 
practices central to the managing of the political system, 
on the other. 

A repeated theme in the volume is the importance of 
the development of a system of beliefs and behaviors 
that support democracy. Yet the book reverses the order 
of causation normally utilized by those who adhere to 
the “civic culture” thesis. O’Donnell explicitly stands on 
its head Inglehart’s notion of political culture, by per- 
suasively arguing that democratic beliefs emerge from 
democratic practices in societies in which authoritarian 
elites were in control of key political positions. O’Don- 
nell states that if democratic beliefs were a prerequisite 
to the emergence of democratic systems, ”. . . then no 
democracy would ever have emerged anywhere in the 
world; in no known case does there appear to have been 
a majority of democrats before the advent of political 
democracy” (pp. 91-92). J. Samuel Valenzuela, in his 
thoughtful chapter ranging beyond South America to 
include cases in Europe and Asia, also defines the 
achievement of consolidated democracy as in part being 
that point at which there is widespread belief that 
non-electoral politics is illegitimate. 

The papers prepared for this volume were written 
over a span of several years, the earliest having been 
written in 1987. Each presents a hopeful perspective, 
noting with satisfaction the number of years that dem- 
ocratic government has ruled in a particular country, or 
the number of times democratic elections have occurred. 
Yet every chapter places great emphasis on the things 
that could go wrong and the distance that South Amer- 
ican nations must travel in order for democracy there to 
become truly consolidated. Conaghan’s chapter shows 
in great detail that in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, elector- 
ally democratic systems engage in systematic exclusion- 
ary policy making that has left domestic capitalists 
uncommitted to the process. We should take a lesson 
from Felipe Agtiero’s perceptive chapter on the role of 
the military in the democratization process, which be- 
gins by taking note that there had not been a single case 
of reversal of democratization in South America. Since 
his chapter was written, Peruvian democracy has been 
extinguished by an auto-golpe, there have been repeated 
attempts to overthrow the government in Venezuela, 
and civilian rule was briefly halted in Guatemala by an 
unsuccessful presidential coup. 

It is always risky to criticize scholars for errors of 
omission, especially in a volume as comprehensive as 
this one, but the absence of a detailed treatment of 
Venezuela, the oldest extant democracy in South Amer- 
ica, is problematic. Many readers also would be happier 
with the volume if more of the chapters contained the 
detailed election data that greatly enrich the Hagopian 
chapter on Brazil. 

The book concludes with an able summary by Scott 
Mainwaring. He takes careful note of the disagreements 
in the volume, ranging from the definitional, through 
the role of elites versus masses, the problem of legiti- 
macy, and the varying modes of democratization. Many 
will conclude that as a profession, political science was 
not successful in being able to predict the rapid expan- 
sion of democracy in the world and has yet to fully 
understand why the first transition occurred. This vol- 
ume gives us many critical signposts to follow in at- 
tempting to predict the course of the second transition, 
the one to stable democracy. Unfortunately, we are still 
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far from a comprehensive theory of transition and con- 
solidation. 


University of Pittsburgh MITCHELL A. SELIGSON 


Thinking Theoretically about Soviet Nationalities: 
History and Comparison in the Study of the USSR. 
Edited by Alexander J. Motyl. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1992. 284p. $45.00. 


The unraveling of the Soviet system as a consequence 
of perestroika and the transformation of the 15 constituent 
republics of the Soviet Union into independent states 
was largely unanticipated by scholars and policymakers 
alike. In Moscow, as in the West, the failure to anticipate 
how political and economic liberalization would ignite 
the “national question” left analysts, as well as political 
leaders, unprepared for the explosion of ethnopolitical 
mobilization that would ultimately undermine Gor- 
bachev’s attempt at reforms, as well as the Soviet state 
itself. 

Curiously little of this unfolding drama—a drama of 
world-shaking significance—is captured in this volume 
of essays completed in late 1990. Prompted by dissatis- 
faction with the alleged failure of Sovietology to ap- 
proach the study of the Soviet nationality question with 
sufficient theoretical imagination, the editor turned to a 
group of distinguished social scientists “unconstrained 
by Sovietological preconceptions and prejudices” to 
show the way. He holds out the expectation that by 
applying their impressive intellectual powers to an issue 
with which they were largely unfamiliar they would 
illuminate the subject in novel and fruitful ways, dem- 
onstrating how “conceptual rigor, comparative perspec- 
tive and explanatory vision might be incorporated into 
the study of the Soviet Union and its nations.” While a 
stellar cast of authors, including Donald Horowitz, John 
Armstrong, Crawford Young, S. N. Eisenstadt, and 
Ernest Gellner have contributed a valuable set of essays, 
the collection does not constitute a pathbreaking new 
departure. Few startling insights or promising new 
theoretical frameworks emerge from this collection, nor 
even does a deeper understanding of the underlying 
dynamics of the different but simultaneous patterns of 
ethnopolitical mobilization in the Soviet system. Even 
more surprising is the fact that virtually none of the 
authors, with the notable exception of Crawford Young, 
considers the breakup of the Soviet Union a serious 
possibility. Indeed, some of the contributions make it 
clear that if intimate familiarity with a particular region is 
no guarantee of wisdom, its absence can result in inapt 
comparisons if not grievous errors. 

Part of the problem may stem from the very focus on 
ethnicity and ethnic mobilization, which understand- 
ably draws on the vocabulary and the metaphors used to 
examine cultural pluralism in multiethnic societies. The- 
ories of collective protest or imperial decline might have 
better illuminated some of the broader trends of the late 
Gorbachev era. Perhaps most suggestive as a point of 
departure for analyzing the Soviet case is Crawford 
Young’s effort to situate the problem of ethnic mobiliza- 
tion in a broader economic and political context with his 
observation that the critical precipitants of ethnic conflict 
are struggles over domination and resource distribution. 
Indeed, Gorbachev's political and economic reforms 
unleashed contestation over precisely these issues, cre- 


ating the context in which ethnonational mobilization 
would become a powerful political force. 

This volume would have been further enriched by a 
more extensive treatment of another fundamental ques- 
tion, namely, how to explain differences in the scope 
and pattern of ethnonational mobilization among differ- 
ent groups. Although Donald Horowitz emphasizes the 
importance of recognizing and examining different types 
of ethnic conflict, only two essays come directly to grips 
with the issue. First, the joint effort by Charles Furtado 
and Michael Hechter to apply a theory of group solidar- 
ity to explain the divergence of the Estonian and Ukrai- 
nian cases required modification, in an addendum, to 
account for their subsequent convergence; the addition 
of a Central Asian case study might have elicited a more 
revealing comparative analysis. Second, a provocative 
essay by David Laitin, Roger Petersen, and John Slocum 
using a comparative analysis of the dynamics of lan- 
guage policy to refute the idea that the Soviet Union was 
vulnerable to an “ethnic time bomb” is weakened by a 
series of questionable assumptions about the nature of 
the Soviet state. Whether in puzzling over the differ- 
ences between the treatment of the Russian minority in 
Estonia by Estonions and of Spaniards in Catalonia by 
Catalonians or in considering who is organizing the 
Russians, the authors display insufficient awareness of 
the very different circumstances of the two migrations 
and of the role of the military-industrial complex in 
creating the Russian settlements in the Baltic. 

Finally, one of the most distinctive features of Soviet 
strategy for managing the “nationality question”—the 
creation of ethnoterritorial units endowed with the for- 
mal attributes of statehood—and its impact on ethnic 
identity and mobilization escapes the attention of most 
contributors. Indeed, Ernest Geilner’s otherwise percep- 
tive essay surely errs in asserting that modern ethnic 
feeling does not require for its manifestation any preex- 
isting institutions and springs from shared culture in a 
“structureless mass anonymous society.” The fact that 
ethnic mobilization in the USSR occurred most readily 
among those groups possessing the array of institutions 
conferred by republic status and especially among those 
which had some prior and recent experience of indepen- 
dent statehood (e.g., the Baltic states and Western 
Ukraine) would appear to challenge that assertion. 

Paradoxically, some of these essays may have greater 
relevance to the dilemmas of state building and ethnic 
conflict in post-Soviet Russia and other newly indepen- 
dent states, which more closely resemble the multiethnic 
societies familiar to comparativists. 


University of California, Berkeley GAIL LAPIDUS 


The Political Economy of Argentina: Power and Class 
since 1930. By Monica Peralta-Ramos. Boulder: West- 
view, 1992. 191p. $45.95. 

Argentine Workers: Peronism and Contemporary Class 
Consciousness. By Peter Ranis. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1992. 313p. $49.95. 


Peter Ranis’s book is a valuable contribution to the 
literatures on Argentine politics and on workers and 
their consciousness. The book examines Argentine 
workers’ perceptions of a range of interesting questions, 
including work and labor relations; political parties, 
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socialism, and private enterprise; and democracy and 
civil liberties. 

The working class has been much discussed and often 
(especially in leftist circles) venerated. Although there is 
a reasonably abundant literature on the Argentine union 
movement, few quality works had been published on 
workers per se. This is true not only for Argentina, but 
for Latin America as a whole. Indeed, since political 
science has increasingly focused on elites and institu- 
tions, it has been true for other regiors than Latin 
America. 

In 1985-86, Ranis spent 13 months in Buenos Aires, 
where he conducted lengthy open interviews with 110 
workers, randomly selected, from seven different 
unions. These interviews provide the empirical basis for 
Ranis’s observations about workers’ perceptions and 
consciousness. Ranis works with two primary categories 
of workers—laborers and employees—and shows, not 
surprisingly, significant differences between them. 

Ranis devotes a lengthy part of the book (pp. 17-88) to 
discussing needed contextual background, but the most 
interesting material focuses on the interview findings. 
Even those who have long followed Argentina will learn 
something new and find some surprises. Among many 
interesting tidbits are the widespread dissatisfaction 
with—and hostility toward—unions, the high degree of 
workers’ support for the Radical party, the low degree of 
party activism, the strong prevalence of centrist political 
orientations, and the positive views of foreign compa- 
nies. Workers rejected class-based parties as being too 
divisive, and a solid majority were receptive to the 
privatization of Argentina’s many public firms. Most 
workers, especially laborers, saw poverty in terms of 
individual shortcomings, rather than systemic causes (p. 
149). Among the most appalling findings was that 30% 
of the laborers and 18% of employees condoned the 
illegal kidnappings and executions committed by the 
military government of 1976-83 (p. 139). Among the 
most encouraging was the reasonably strong support for 
liberal democracy, notwithstanding the failures of the 
Alfonsin government in offering better economic condi- 
tions. 

After presenting this portrait of the consciousness of 
Argentine workers, Ranis analyzes his findings in light 
of Marxist and socialist theory on class, capitalism, 
socialism, and related questions. Not surprisingly, Marx 
and his followers (except for revisionist Eduard Bern- 
stein) do not hold up well. Ranis convincingly argues 
that workers share many values and ties with the 
well-off, that class does not form a unified or consistent 
basis for political action, that workers are not inexorably 
or even often opposed to capitalism, that workers want 
better opportunities within capitalism (rather than a 
revolutionary change), and that they are very dubious 
about socialism. The discussions about Argentine work- 
ers are more interesting than the reflections on Marxist 
and socialist theory, which are not particularly new. 

In the penultimate chapter, Ranis discusses labor's 
response to the orthodox, private-market-oriented eco- 
nomic program of Peronist president Carlos Menem 
(1989 to present). Interestingly (and contrary to what 
one would expect on the basis of “collective action” 
problems), Ranis claims that most unions and workers 
have supported measures that resulted in increases in 
unemployment and public sector layoffs and in increas- 
ingly regressive income distribution. 

Ranis evinces sympathy and empathy fcr workers, yet 


he avoids romanticizing them. The reader senses that 
many findings surprised the author and pushed him to 
rethink some of his own initial assumptions not only 
about workers but also about capitalism, socialism, and 
democracy. 

Although the merits of this book outweigh its short- 
comings, some of Ranis’s interpretations are debatable. 
Ranis carefully situates his subjects in historical and 
political context; but occasionally, he is too sanguine 
about how much one can generally infer from interviews 
conducted at a given point in time. For example, to a 
greater degree than he acknowledges, the large number 
of workers who sympathized with the Radical party was 
influenced by the moment when he did his interviews: 
the radicals were then enjoying greater prestige than has 
been usual over the past half-century, while the Per- 
onists were at their nadir. 

Ranis argues that most workers are truly committed to 
democracy; and in so doing, he usefully points to 
democratic proclivities in a working class often charac- 
terized as authoritarian in the past. Yet the facts that 
20% of his sample stated that Argentines should have 
less freedom than they do (p. 163), that most workers 
agreed that some social groups might take advantage of 
too much freedom (p. 162), and that only 68% preferred 
democracy as a form of government (p. 152) suggest that 
adherance to democracy was far from uniform as of 
1985-86. At times, Ranis excessively praises Peronism, 
glossing over its authoritarian character, as well as the 
deleterious impact of Peronist economic policies. He 
overstates the democratic character and consequences of 
the current government of Carlos Menem. The empirical 
basis for his claims regarding workers’ reactions to 
Menem (new interviews in 1990 with eight of those who 
were interviewed in 1985-86) is not as compelling as that 
for his observations on the Alfonsin period. But these 
are minor quibbles with a fine book. 

Like Ranis, Peralta-Ramos is an experienced analyst of 
Argentine politics; and she, too, uses class as a central 
category. But in other respects, these books diverge. 
Peralta-Ramos examines Argentina’s political and eco- 
nomic developments since 1930 in light of class rela- 
tions. The book focuses on Argentina’s difficulties in 
achieving democracy and promoting development, par- 
ticularly in terms of that country’s class relations. The 
second half of the book, which provides an analysis of 
the 1983-90 period, is the more useful. In general, her 
original research contribution is limited; and the empir- 
ical evidence for some assertions is thin, especially for 
the 1930-83 years. Peralta-Ramos sees economic policy 
as being determined by the need for capital accumula- 
tion. Although there can be no doubt of the need for 
capital accumulation in capitalist societies (or, for that 
matter, any other societies that want to promote eco- 
nomic growth), the way in which this need drives 
economic policy is more complex than what is presented 
here. 


University of Notre Dame SCOTT MAINWARING 


The Limits of Social Democracy: Investment Politics in 
Sweden. By Jonas Pontusson. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1992. 261p. $28.50. 


During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the efforts of a 
handful of left-wing Swedish intellectuals and their 
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talented allies in Britain and North America revitalized 
the study of parliamentary socialism. Against the cur- 
rents of both pluralism (for which class politics was a 
non sequitur) and neo-Marxism (for which social democ- 
racy was a sham), these scholars perceived the contem- 
porary radicalization of the Swedish Social Democratic 
party (SAP) as signaling its long-awaited maturation. 
Bold new legislative initiatives to democratize the man- 
agement of firms and collectivize control of investment 
promised to move social democracy beyond the limits of 
party politics and redistributive policies, into the eco- 
nomic arena and a direct attack on the mainsprings of 
capitalist power. 

Ten years ago, Jonas Pontusson, then a graduate 
student at Berkeley, launched a trenchant attack on 
these optimists in the pages of the New Left Review. 
Pontusson pointed out that changes in global economic 
conditions and attendant economic restructuring had 
altered the material conditions for the pursuit of the 
social democratic program in ways that the optimists, 
with their essentially voluntarist conception of political 
economy, were unable to see. Even if political creativity 
or will was a sufficient condition for reforming capital- 
ism, there was not enough of it in Sweden to cross the 
threshold to radicalism. Moreover, Pontusson’s ongoing 
research into how Sweden’s existing mechanisms of 
public steering of private investment actually operated 
showed that in practice, they functioned very much in 
conformity with the criteria dominating private capital 
accumulation. 

Despite his vindication by subsequent events, Pontus- 
son’s book, a retrospective on Swedish labor’s multi- 
pronged “industrial policy offensive” of the 1970s, is 
much more than a victorious “I told you so.” Pontusson 
is conscious of the fact that the empirical record is too 
untidy to warrant a one-dimensional postmortem. While 
the transition to socialism anticipated by optimists like 
Walter Korpi and John Stephens was thwarted, it is 
nevertheless true that for a time, the SAP’s program- 
matic objectives were radicalized in ways that pessimists 
like Adam Przeworski regard as incompatible with the 
structural power of capital and the political dilemmas 
confronting social democrats. The record shows that the 
SAP indeed failed to achieve—or even seriously advo- 
cate—either a planned economy or the gradual collectiv- 
ization of capital envisaged in the Meidner Plan. Never- 
theless, during the long period of postwar Social 
Democratic government, the Swedish state did achieve a 
good deal of control over labor markets, within a regu- 
latory framework in which organized labor was decid- 
edly ascendant. Pontusson argues that these polar expe- 
riences should be seen as the ends of a continuum, with 
two other noteworthy forays into “production politics” 
(industrial policy proper and workers’ participation in 
management) located somewhere in between. The task 
that Pontusson sets himself in The Limits of Secial Democ- 
racy is to chronicle what happened to each one of these 
initiatives and to make analytical sense of the variations 
in the extent to which they actually succeeded in altering 
the power and practices of Swedish capitalism. 

By focusing upon empirical variation, Pontusson 
moves us beyond simplistic debates over the “success” 
or “failure” of reformism. His analytical framework is 
equally nuanced. The structural power that comes from 
private ownership and control of investment capital is 
recognized, but so is the potential political potency for 
business of collective action and influence over the 


levers of public opinion. The organizational and political 
power of the labor complex is afforded due weight; but 
so are the imagination and determination of labor's 
leaders, internal cleavages between party and union 
elites, and the scope for conflicts of interest between 
workers in different occupations and sectors. The dy- 
namics of state intervention into markets and produc- 
tion are similarly unpacked, with a distinction made 
between policymaking and policy implementation and 
due attention paid to how the institutionalized policy 
commitments of the past shape and limit options for the 
present. While none of these nuances is especially 
innovative by itself, Pontusson’s contribution is to meld 
them together into a coherent perspective that preserves 
a prudent balance between interpretive parsimony and 
an empiricist demonstration that everything matters. 

Six substantive chapters are sandwiched between the 
introduction and conclusion. Chapters 2-4 chart, in 
chronological order, the development of social demo- 
cratic strategies and policies of economic intervention 
from the SAP’s rise to power through the 1950s. The 
reader is familiarized with the key instruments of eco- 
nomic steering with which Swedish governments con- 
fronted the economic upheavals of the 1970s and beyond 
and with the challenges these upheavals posed for the 
existing mold of labor reformism. Chapters 5-7 chart 
both the content and the fate of the three policy “‘offen- 
sives” that represented labor’s responses to these chal- 
lenges: (1) initiatives during the 1968-73 period aimed at 
facilitating “selective state intervention in the restructur- 
ing of capital at the level of firms and industrial sectors” 
(p. 127), an agenda that failed; (2) the campaign for 
industrial democracy mounted by the LO (peak organi- 
zation of blue-collar unions) in the 1970s, a genuine 
challenge to “managerial prerogatives’ that resulted in 
some heavily circumscribed moves in the direction of 
codetermination; and (3) the 1971 plan gradually to 
collectivize share ownership of large and profitable 
private corporations, the brainchild of a committee led 
by LO economist Rudolf Meidner, which was enacted in 
very watered-down form in 1983. 

These six chapters are full of meaty information and 
perceptive observation. In spanning both long-term his- 
torical developments and the multiple targets of the 
1970s reform spurt, the book has enormous value simply 
for having furnished the factual record, hitherto largely 
inaccessible except to Swedish readers and, even for 
them, fragmented among multiple sources. But beyond 
this, the rationale for such a wide and deep account is, of 
course, analytical and political, as a test of the limits of 
social democracy. Pontusson’s praiseworthy attempt to 
sift the evidence by pitting multiple explanatory factors 
against multiple empirical cases falls short of yielding a 
clear explanatory hierarchy. What does emerge rather 
clearly is that Swedish social democracy went about as 
far as it could in the 1930s, bequeathing a legacy that was 
expanded and consolidated in postwar reforms but has 
never really advanced into the realm of “allocative 
investment decisions.” The most interventionist mea- 
sure of the postwar period—active labor-market policy— 
worked for a long time because, in conjunction with 
“wage solidarity” and other measures, it promoted the 
mobility of both capital and labor on terms that were 
advantageous to the leading sectors of private industry. 
The strengths of this type of compromise are also its 
limitations: it was founded on (contingent) mutual inter- 
est, not fundamental alterations to the workings of the 
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capitalist economy; and it was advantageous to both 
workers and business in certain sectors, rather than to a 
labor class, in opposition to a capitalist class. 

Commenting, in a similar vein, on the fate of later 
attempts at reforming industrial policy and industrial 
relations, Pontusson explicitly observes that “in both 
cases labor’s reformist ambitions were implemented 
through and thwarted or deflected by the politics of class 
compromise” (p. 184). This observation matches well 
with others, such as the observation that the progress of 
so-called pension-fund socialism was stymied by the 
social democrats’ concern to maintain business confi- 
dence and their long-standing commitment to allocating 
capital through efficient markets (p. 93). This is not to 
say that changes in LO and SAP policies and their 
origins in altering economic and political circumstances 
are not without interest. Moreover, the comparative 
framework of the study does yield some important 
insights. For instance, it turns out that codetermination 
was blocked primarily at the point of implementation, 
while collective shareholding ran aground already at the 
legislative stage. Whereas the common interests of blue- 
and white-collar labor and relatively mild opposition 
from organized business permitted codetermination to 
become law, reformism was stymied by its own preten- 
sions in the case of the Meidner Plan, which “posed a 
more direct threat to the systemic interests of business” 
(p. 229). Different aspects of the same systemic power 
also hampered labor's adoption of a coherent “‘alterna- 
tive model of development” that could have guided its 
struggle for a farther-reaching industrial policy. 

Yet despite the influence of business on labor's stra- 
tegic thinking and its capacities for mass mobilization 
and despite the necessity for reformists to offer positive 
incentives to at least some sectors of business, Pontus- 
son refuses to fall back on a one-dimensional explana- 
tion (or political defeatism): “The systemic power of 
business can be curtailed through legislation, and the 
politics of legislation contains an important element of 
indeterminacy” (p. 236)—a judicious conclusion to an 
important study. 


Hebrew University MICHAEL SHALEV 


Labour and the Political Economy in Israel. By Michael 
Shalev. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
400p. $69.00. 


Many Israelis mourn the collapse of their country’s 
idealism. Once, their national enterprise was character- 
ized by the determination to create not only a Jewish 
state but also a just society. Now political leaders pro- 
claim their allegiance to economic enrichment and to 
winning the battle for global competitive advantage. 
Labor Zionism once provided the vision and social 
energy to revitalize a culture, resettle a country, and 
defend its borders. This vision no longer grips the 
imagination of Israelis, nor is social change central to the 
political agenda. But Labor acquired significance in 
Israel’s history not simply as the banner of the vanguard 
but also because of its political dominance. The passing 
of the old guard and of its idealism has not only 
occasioned distress, it has also provoked a reexamina- 
tion of Israel’s power structure. How close a correspon- 
dence were actions to creed? Did workers control the 
instruments of political power? Did powerful institu- 
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tions truly represent workers’ interests? Or was the 
effort to establish a vigorous egalitarian society marred 
by the external challenges to Israel’s existence and 
survival? In his masterful study, Labour and the Political 
Economy in Israel, Michael Shalev addresses these ques- 
tions from the perspective of political economy. Not too 
long ago, the questions that Shalev poses would have 
raised a storm of debate among scholars, with many 
likely to dismiss this kind of analysis as an attack on 
Israel’s right to exist. Like many other serious students 
of Israeli society, Michael Shalev shows that Labor 
Zionist ideologies did not shape policies. What differen- 
tiates this book from other accounts are the reasons 
Shalev proffers for why the Labor Zionist elite structured 
society in one way and interpreted it in quite another. 

Of utmost importance is the central premise out of 
which Shalev develops his analysis, namely, that Israel’s 
Labor party is no longer assured of a commanding role 
in government because it pursued policies that weak- 
ened, rather than strengthened, its matrix of institu- 
tional supports—-foremost among them the Histadrut, 
the union under whose rubric most workers in Israel are 
organized. The leaders of the major Israel Labor Zionist 
political parties (Mapai and the Israel Labor party) have 
had long and close relationships with their counterparts 
in the Histadrut. This relationship, Shalev argues, has 
elevated the institutional interests of party and union 
over the needs of workers. 

In observing the weakening of the Histadrut and the 
Israel Labor party in recent decades, scholars have 
searched for signs of weakness in earlier periods. Shalev 
finds the source of this weakness in the Histadrut’s role 
in Mandatory Palestine. The Histadrut demanded work 
for Jewish laborers and thus established a priority for 
pursuing national, over class, interests. This observa- 
tion, by itself, is not remarkable. But Shalev insists that 
the national agenda became an essential element in the 
conflict between Arabs and Jews in Palestine. Moreover, 
in Shalev’s analysis, the subordination of class interests 
left its imprint on subsequent political configurations, 
ultimately constraining Histadrut options and strategies. 
In Mandatory Palestine, the exclusion of Palestinian 
Arab workers from Histadrut membership generated 
ample rewards accepted by the organization in adher- 
ence to the principle of “moving from class to nation.” 
That stance joined the Histadrut’s viability to the polit- 
ical interests of Mapai. In the transformed circumstances 
of sovereignty, when it became useful for Mapai to 
pursue policies consistent with the legal equality 
granted to Israeli Arabs, the Histadrut organized Arab 
workers but, as Shalev observes, also kept them in line 
by controlling access to employment. 

This symbiotic institutional arrangement generated 
temporary advantages for political party and Histadrut 
in the context of full employment and a rapidly expand- 
ing economy but engendered serious damage during 
economic contractions. In prosperous times, the Hista- 
drut had trouble controlling all its members. The Hista- 
drut’s integrating function was increasingly challenged 
by groups better able to extend their benefits on their 
own. In times of economic hardship, the coalition of 
labor and capital was held only by advancing policies 
that hurt workers. The extreme reliance of both industry 
and agriculture on government subsidies enabled the 
leadership to use allocations as an instrument of political 
control. Recessionary policies bolstered the Histadrut’s 
waning control over labor, but only in the short run. 
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Eventually, they contributed to the organization’s loss of 
legitimacy. 

A sluggish economy took off in the aftermath of 
Israel’s victory in the June War, in 1967. Israel’s occupa- 
tion of the conquered territories and its administrative 
control over a greatly enlarged Arab population permit- 
ted its political leaders to resume their older orientation 
of providing subsidies to capital and creating jobs for 
workers. Economic expansion (interrupted for half a 
decade) resumed but was soon sapped by the costs of 
continued war and dramatic alterations in world market 
forces. Israel's labor movement institutions could never 
fully satisfy its several constituencies. And without 
substantial economic growth, the labor movement could 
no longer function as an effective electoral instrument. 
Failing to mobilize enough votes in the general election 
of 1977, the Labor party lost its dominant position in the 
government and its hegemony over the Histadrut. 

Labour and the Political Economy in Israel is an interpre- 
tive essay, rather than a conventional history; and the 
book's thesis is complex and controversial. It will draw 
fire from many specialists who will find some events and 
developments difficult to fit into an argument that ties 
economics and politics so tightly together. Readers who 
are searching for an introductory text on Israeli politics 
may find the thesis difficult to understand or appreciate. 
But for those well versed in the conventional interpre- 
tations, this book is essential reading. Although amend- 
ments, even corrections, may be offered to some aspects 
of the analysis, Shalev’s framework for understanding 
Israeli political and economic development is likely to 
retain its vitality. 


Smith College DONNA ROBINSON DIVINE 


Presidents and Assemblies: Constitutional Design and 
Electoral Dynamics. By Matthew Soberg Shugart and 
John M. Carey. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992. 316p. $54.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Since the mid-1970s, dozens of countries have become 
democratic, some for the first time and some after an 
authoritarian interlude of long or short duration. In each 
of these countries, many choices about the large and 
small details of the institutional form democracy would 
take had to be made. In response to these events, 
scholars have renewed their interest in the conse- 
quences of different institutional choices for representa- 
tiveness, economic policy performance, and political 
stability, to name some of the most important. This 
book, by Matthew Shugart and John Carey, makes an 
important contribution to the debates over the effects of 
different political institutions. 

It takes issue with an idea that has almost achieved the 
status of stylized fact: the idea that parliamentary sys- 
tems are inherently more stable than presidential sys- 
tems. The two main arguments that support this idea are 
that parliamentarism prevents the intense conflict that 
can arise between the executive and the legislature in 
presidential systems, and that parliamentarism provides 
a mechanism for removing unsuccessful governments 
without overturning the regime. Since seemingly unre- 
solveable conflict between the president and congress as 
well as government failure in the economy have played 
key roles in many democratic breakdowns, these argu- 
ments have strong initial plausibility. 


Shugart and Carey do not challenge these arguments 
head on. Instead, they first show empirical evidence that 
presidential systems have not broken down more fre- 
quently than parliamentary systems. Most of the re- 
mainder of book is taken up with demonstrating the 
enormous institutional variety that occurs in what we 
commonly call presidential systems, and how different 
institutional details interact to affect party fragmentation 
and the likelihood of executive-legislative conflict, fac- 
tors that in turn affect the quality of government and 
likelihood of political stability. 

In their analysis of the frequency of breakdowns in 
presidential as opposed to parliamentary systems, 
Shugart and Carey show that for the twentieth century 
as a whole, about the same number have occurred in 
each type of system. Most breakdowns of presidential 
systems happened after World War II, and they were 
especially likely in Latin America (the region with the 
highest incidence of presidential democracies). Most 
breakdowns of parliamentary systems occurred either in 
Europe before World War II or in Britain’s former 
colonies (the two groups with a high incidence of 
parliamentarism). The predominance of presidential 
systems among more recent breakdowns seems to ac- 
count for the general perception that presidential re- 
gimes are more fragile. Since Shugart and Carey do not 
provide denominators (that is, they tell us that 22 
parliamentary systems have broken down, but they do 
not tell us how many parliamentary systems over how 
many years there have been altogether), we cannot tell 
which kind of system is really more unstable. But one 
conclusion emerges straightforwardly from their data: 
newer democracies are more likely to suffer breakdowns 
than older ones, so whichever form is currently more 
popular among emerging democracies will appear to be 
less resilient. During recent decades presidentialism has 
attracted most adherents and, consequently, more 
breakdowns have occurred in presidential systems. 

Most of the book is devoted to explorations of the 
effects of institutional variations within presidential sys- 
tems. Prominent among these is the discussion of the 
effects of the timing of legislative elections on party 
fragmentation and the likelihood of conflict between the 
president and the legislature. Shugart and Carey show 
convincingly that non-concurrent elections increase 
party fragmentation. They also show that concurrent 
and especially honeymoon (that is, within a year of the 
presidential vote) congressional elections increase the 
probability that the president will face a supportive 
legislature; that midterm elections on average lead to a 
substantial reduction in legislative support for the pres- 
ident; and that a congressional election schedule differ- 
ent from that for the president increases the likelihood of 
divided government and, consequently, of conflict be- 
tween the branches of government and immobilism. 

Since intense conflict between a president from one 
party and a legislature dominated by others was a major 
cause of the political crisis and economic chaos that 
precipitated military interventions in several countries 
during the 1960s and 1970s, these conclusions about the 
effects of the timing of elections have obvious implica- 
tions for political stability. Timing helps explain the 
instability of some presidential systems without impli- 
cating presidentialism per se. Here and elsewhere, the 
authors show that features characteristic of some presi- 
dential systems contribute to instability, but that presi- 
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dential systems that lack these institutional features are 
at least as stable as parliamentary regimes. 

Not all of the authors’ arguments are as persuasive as 
the one about the timing of elections, however. The 
claim that the combination of weak presidents and 
strong parties increases democratic stability seems espe- 
cially problematic. It rests on an arbitrary definition of 
democratic “success” as absence of breakdown since the 
constitutional or legal establishment of a particular sys- 
tem. This definition leads to counting Venezuela, dem- 
ocratic from 1958 to a 1990 cut-off point (though as of this 
writing seriously threatened by a coup), as more stably 
democratic than Chile or Uruguay, democratic according 
to the authors’ unrestrictive definition from about 1900 
to 1973. It is really not obvious that Venezuela’s 32 years 
should count as greater stability than Chile and Uru- 
guay’s approximately 70 years. Nor is it obvious that 
Venezuela’s 32 years should count as less, since Vene- 
zuela may remain democratic for the rest of human 
existence. 

If instead of using the authors’ no breakdown rule to 
define successful stability, we define it as, say, 30 or 
more years of uninterrupted democracy, we find little 
difference between cases with strong presidents and 
weak parties and cases with weak presidents and strong 
parties. Among developing countries, there are three 
stable democracies in the strong presidents-weak parties 
category (Chile, Colombia, and Uruguay) and three 
(Venezuela, Costa Rica, and the Dominican Republic) 
that have, according to Shugart and Carey, weak presi- 
dents and strong parties. In addition, in each category 
there are some conspicuously unstable countries, some 
that most would call authoritarian, and a substantial 
number that have not been democratic long enough to 
allow a judgment. 

Most readers of this book will probably disagree with 
some of the arguments, and country specialists will find 
some of the interpretations odd. I suspect, for example, 
that most Venezuelan specialists will be surprised to 
find the Venezuelan president called weak, though they 
may acknowledge that he has few formal legislative 
powers. Nevertheless, this is a tremendously useful and 
thought provoking book. No one who reads it will see 
the debate over parliamentarism versus presidentialism 
in the same light again. It contains an impressive 
amount of detail about political institutions in a remark- 
ably large number of countries. Most important, it takes 
a serious look at the effects of a number of institutional 
variations that have not been treated carefully by other 
analysts, and reaches conclusions that go considerably 
beyond the classic works on the subject. 


University of California, Los Angeles BARBARA GEDDES 


The Political Economy of Foreign Investment in Mex- 
ico: Nationalism, Liberalism, and Constraints on 
Choice. By Van R. Whiting, Jr. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1992. 313p. $55.00. 


Van Whiting seeks to illuminate the past two difficult 
decades in Mexico, the dynamics of foreign investment 
in industrializing countries, the determinants of policy 
choices by governments in newly industrializing coun- 
tries, and the character of adequate explanation of social 
action. To accomplish this, he draws on case study 
research by a variety of scholars, interviews he has 
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conducted with corporate and government officials, and 
a diverse array of theoretical works. 

Whiting is interested in exploring how effectively 
Mexico (or any industrializing country) can steer or 
regulate foreign investment. After an initial chapter that 
announces his main concerns, he commences his argu- 
ment with a demonstration that Mexico has a strong 
state: only in such a circumstance could failures of state 
action credibly be laid to structural constraints rooted in 
the organization of the world economy. He convincingly 
shows that Mexico has not only a strong state but a 
“resilient” regime, one that can absorb shocks but per- 
sist nevertheless (p. 43). 

There follow four chapters providing a comprehensive 
account of the varied and changing strategies of foreign 
investment regulation in Mexico during the 1970s and 
1980s: import substitution; promotion of manufactured 
exports; restrictions on foreign ownership; and regula- 
tions concerning technology, patents, and trademarks. 
Case studies of the successes and failures of state efforts 
to regulate foreign investment in automobiles, comput- 
ers, and food processing comprise the next three chap- 
ters. A final chapter draws the various stands of the 
argument back together. 

For most of the century, Whiting chronicles, a nation- 
alist “metapreference” guided Mexican government pol- 
icy, which became steadily more sophisticated and dif- 
ferentiated. The 1970s saw a marked increase in 
initiatives directed toward foreign investment; and by 
the end of 1980s, a liberal ““metapreference” had come to 
hold the upper hand. Mexican officials had dramatically 
reversed course to accept judgments of markets, espe- 
cially internationally organized ones. 

In part, Whiting attributes this shift to the failure of 
nationalist policies “not only by liberal standards but in 
terms of the very nationalist goals [the policies were] 
meant to achieve” (p. 53). Most interesting and most 
compelling here is Whiting’s demonstration that Mexico 
had been unable to develop an adequate domestic 
capacity for innovation to break reliance on foreign- 
developed technology. He also outlines the failure of 
nationalist policy to mobilize adequate financing for 
development. 

Were these failures inherent in nationalist policy? This 
would be more difficult to show; and on the whole, he 
does not show it. A similar issue arises in his case study 
of food processing. Whiting chronicles the ineffective- 
ness of government policy to contain foreign investment 
or to maintain competition in the sector. He concludes 
that “the failure of regulation to change structure helps 
explain the [subsequent] shift to liberalization” (p. 190). 
But his account of the failure shows that the government 
never took the steps that would have been most effec- 
tive: How can he conclude that a more forceful and 
savvy policy would not have succeeded? Later, he 
acknowledges, “My bias is to assume informed choice 
rather than either irrational change or what Hirschman 
calls akrasia, weakness of will” (p. 227). In food process- 
ing, at least, weakness of will appears to be a more 
compelling hypothesis. 

Even more important than failures of nationalist pol- 
icy, Whiting attributes the overall shift from nationalism 
to liberalism in Mexican policy to recent changes in the 
structure of the world economy, particularly to the 
decline of U.S. hegemony and to internationalization 
and increasing competitiveness in a range of industrial 
sectors. This contention is announced early in the book 
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but frontally engaged only at the very end (p. 239). In 
advancing it, he also means to sketch an explanation for 
the rise of “southern liberalism,” thatis, a similar shift in 
other countries (p. 147). 

This is a strikingly novel argument, but he does not 
convincingly explain why increased international com- 
petition in many industries should encourage a shift to 
liberal policy. It is certainly credible that the internation- 
alization of production has created niches that industri- 
alizing countries can occupy. But why does it not also 
give more bargaining leverage to the countries, like 
Mexico, with large domestic markets, abundant natural 
resources, and compliant labor? 

Whiting does identify other factors that might also 
explain the shift from nationalism to liberalism: the 
sapping of all leverage in bargaining with foreign inves- 
tors by the pressure of Mexico’s severe debt predica- 
ment; the capture of the allegiance of Mexico’s best and 
brightest by changing currents of international ideology 
(the resurgence of market dogma in the Reagan years; 
and the failure of Mexico’s domestic bourgeoisie to 
sustain investment, thus constraining the government 
to rely more on direct foreign investment to provide 
exports and jobs. From the outset, he frames his presen- 
tation in terms of hypothesis testing; but he does not 
provide evidence why these factors should be seen as 
less important than changes in world industries. 


In raising these issues, I mean principally to honor the 
book’s considerable strengths. Whiting never wavers 
from pursuing large questions of fundamental impor- 
tance. Any work addressing these issues would be 
similarly challenged because arguments about what 
might have happened are essentially contestable. In this 
regard, I particularly applaud his insisting that these 
questions are best addressed as ones involving both 
choice within constraints and the mobilization of power 
to transform structural constraints. He draws together, 
coherently, an immense amount of material. The book 
serves as a grand retrospective on two decades of 
research by others in several different traditions, and 
there are skillfully researched and important additions 
of his own across the broad fabric of his argument. 

Finally, Whiting well marks the most important 
present issue regarding Mexican public policy, now 
guided by the liberal ““metapreference”: “The opportu- 
nity resulting from the crisis of the 1980s was for Mexico 
to become a global player, an intermediate power, in an 
interdependent world economy. The danger of the lib- 
eral vision is the failure to see within, to understand the 
implications of the liberal program for those marginal- 
ized by the crisis” (p. 236). 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Singular Europe: Economy and Polity of the European 
Community after 1992. Edited by William James Ad- 
ams. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1992. 
388p. $39.95. 


Singular Europe is a collection of articles dealing with 
issues of European Community integration that arose 
out of a series of seminars hosted by the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations in 1991. The collection 
includes articles on a variety of topics by 14 different 
European and American authors drawn primarily from 
law, economics, business, and international relations. 
The authors have provided solid analyses of the devel- 
opments leading up to Project 1992, as well as explora- 
tions of the problems and likely trajectories of the policy 
agenda for the next decade. Despite the innumerable 
political, social, and economic changes that have oc- 
curred in just the short time since the articles were first 
written, the book remains timely and relevant to current 
political science scholarship concerned with such wide- 
ranging topics as democratic theory and federalism, 
regulatory policy, social welfare, and foreign policy. 
Even though the book encompasses a wide range of 
disciplines, perspectives, and substantive foci, the arti- 
cles in the book are accessible to the nonexpert in a 
particular field or policy specialization. 

William James Adams, the editor of the volume, has 
thoughtfully organized the book into three parts, each 
with a useful introduction. In each introduction, he 
attempts to tie together the articles in the part by relating 
them to a basic question or two; and he offers brief 
commentary on key arguments to follow. Although 
recognizing that Project 1992 was not intended to elim- 
inate social, economic, and regional variations among 
member countries, part 1 nevertheless addresses ques- 
tions about what more needs to be done on the path to 
integration. It contains articles by Joseph Weiler on 
political union and problems of democratic deficit and 
legitimacy, Ernst-J. Mestmacker on German unification 
and its effect on the development of the community, 
Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa on the necessity for mone- 
tary (though not fiscal) union, Frédéric Jenny on merg- 
ers and the nature and adequacy of competition policy, 
and Stephan Leibfried on the extent of social policy and 
the need for a more developed welfare state. Each of 
these pieces makes excellent contributions to furthering 
understanding of the extent of integration to date and 
many of the problems which will need to be solved in 
the years to come. Especially noteworthy in part 1 is 
Weiler’s cogent account of the nature of democratic 
deficits in the institutional arrangements of the EC and 
the importance of distinguishing these deficits from lack 
of political legitimacy. He offers a note of caution about 
the ironic possibility of the EC’s becoming a superstate, 
promoting nationalism when its historic roots lie in the 
attempt to solve the problems of excessive nationalism. 
In addition, the Leibfried article is noteworthy for its 
helpfulness in stretching one’s thinking about the pos- 
sible parameters of future EC social welfare policy by 
offering, for consideration, four possible schemes for the 
provision of social welfare (two incremental reforms and 


two much more major reforms) that could be developed 
over the next decade. 

Next, part 2 addresses itself to how far the EC, 
through new legislation, regulatory policies, and admin- 
istrative actions, has succeeded in altering business 
behavior in the direction of a more competitive and 
pan-European marketplace. It includes articles by Alex 
Jacquemin on the increasing tendency, in restructuring 
and rationalizing efforts, toward mergers, acquisitions, 
and joint ventures and the role of commission over- 
sight in the area of competition; Bo Carlsson on the 
increasing tendency toward small business among most 
industrialized nations (including most of the EC) and its 
implications for community policy directed at small 
enterprises; Gunter Dufey on changes in financial mar- 
kets both predating, and following from, Project 1992; 
Reinhard Eliger on the effects of EC legislation deregu- 
lating the telecommunications industry on firms in var- 
ious telecommunications sectors; and Severin Boren- 
stein on liberalizing air travel and the constraints posed 
by political, institutional, and market factors. The Ellger 
piece is particularly valuable for its extremely detailed 
examination of specific pieces of EC legislation and how 
they have been applied to specific firms in different 
countries. Especially interesting in this context is the 
discussion of the treatment of state-owned firms. Each 
of these articles in different ways helps to further under- 
standing of how EC economic policies (especially regu- 
latory policies) have been affecting, or are likely to affect, 
the behavior of the market. However, with the exception 
of the Carlsson article, part 2is heavily weighted toward 
consideration of the knock-on effects of regulatory poli- 
cies on business. There is almost no discussion of 
EC industrial policy initiatives, such as ESPRIT and 
EUREKA, or European Bank for Construction and Re- 
development involvement in regional policy. 

Finally, the articles in part 3 address the relation of 
the EC to other nations, with a special focus on whether 
the EC is or is likely to become a “fortress Europe” 
protecting itself against outsiders. Part 3 contains articles 
by William Wallace on the changing international con- 
text in which the EC is coming to play far more power- 
ful roles in trade negotiations and foreign policy than in 
the Cold War era; John D. Steinbruner and Susan L. 
Woodward on the need for both the United States and 
the EC to involve themselves more directly in Eastern 
Europe in the interests of promoting political and eco- 
nomic stability in the area, as well as world peace; John 
Jackson on the EC and its external commercial relations, 
with a primary focus on rounds of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and problems with 
the United States; and Gary Saxonhouse on the failure 
of Trilateral commercial policy and EC trade relations 
with Japan. The articles in part 3 nicely round out the 
effort to get a picture of the distance that the EC has 
come and the distance it still has to go with respect to 
becoming a major world player, by moving away from 
the discussion of internal matters to examining some of 
the major external issues confronting the community. 
The Saxonhouse article differs from most of the rest of 
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the articles in this volume by virtue of its quantitative 
rigor. He removes the discussion of barriers to trade on 
theke parts of the EC, the United States, and Japan from 
the realm of speculation and rhetoric to a neat empirical 
examination. He offers a sophisticated quantitative 
model for determining the extent of trade distortions 
among the EC, the United States, and Japan and argues 
that there is a discernible pattern of EC discrimination 
against Japan. 

Not all of the pieces articulate with one another well 
enough to add up to a well-defined whole. Although 
authors occasionally speak to one another, for the most 
part, they do not. Because there is overlap in the topics 
and concerns of the articles, one finds oneself wishing 
sometimes for more dialogue, sometimes for just less 
repetition. The book might have been better pulled 
together by the inclusion of concluding chapters sum- 
marizing the articles in each part, which would have 
allowed the reader to perceive more readily what, if any, 
general points or themes had emerged in answer to the 
basic questions posed in each part. This is not, however, 
to ask for some overarching theory, either for the book 
or for its separate parts, that would serve to explain past 
developments and help to predict the future. The au- 
thors can be forgiven for neglecting grand-theory build- 
ing not only because of the wide-ranging topics and 
disciplines covered in the book but also because most of 
the articles have presented excellent descriptive and 
empirical data and perceptive analysis that will help to 
provide a basis for subsequent theory building. 

Besides providing a wide range of audiences with a 
number of very good analyses of the EC’s move to 
integration, the book may also help many scholars 
overcome their recent fear of engaging in intellectual 
projects related to the EC. In the early run-up to 1992, 
political scientists and members of other disciplines 
made a mad dash to tackle the intellectual issues and 
problems involved in the movement toward greater 
European union. No sooner was the dash fully under 
way than events such as the reunification of Germany, 
the ratification of Maastricht, GATT battles, and the 
disintegration of Yugoslavia appeared to have engen- 
dered a crisis of rising expectations among scholars. $o 
certain had political scientists been of the coming into 
being of a powerful new economic and governmental 
colossus that at the first signs of trouble, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of pessimism set in. Political scientists 
have thus been increasingly reluctant to want to take on 
long-term EC work. This book stands as a good exem- 
plar of the fact that if one poses fundamental questions 
and engages in thorough analysis, the staying power of 
the scholarship is likely to continue. 

in short, this book contains well-written, accessible 
articles that will make it valuable for advanced students, 
as well as scholars. The articles contain a wealth of 
background information on the history and institutional 
machinery of the EC and on the intricacies of economic 
policies and foreign relations that will allow novices a 
chance to acquire a great deal of knowledge about this 
new governmental and economic order. At the same 
time, this is anything but a primer; scholars interested in 
the EC, as well as in many other areas of politics and 
economics, will find the book thought-provoking and 
quite helpful in their research endeavors. 


Rutgers University, Newark CANDACE HETZNER 
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States and Provinces in the International Economy. 
Edited by Douglas M. Brown and Earl H. Fry. Berke- 
ley: Institute of Governmental Studies Press, 1993. 
247p. $24.95 paper. 


Although federalism in Canada and the United States 
might seem an obvious topic for comparative research, it 
has not been a fashionable one in recent years. Canadi- 
ans, preoccupied with Quebec nationalism and its chal- 
lenge to the viability of the Canadian state, tend to 
regard their own federal system as sui generis. American 
scholars, apart from such notable exceptions as Samuel 
Beer and Danial Elazar, have implicitly and sometimes 
explicitly reduced federalism, under the less than stim- 
ulating rubric of “intergovernmental relations,” to a 
sub-field of public administration. In both countries, 
furthermore, political science is so structured and orga- 
nized as to create a fairly rigid boundary between the 
study of one’s own government and the more exotic 
field of comparative politics. 

Despite these obstacles, a Canadian-American Feder- 
alism Project has quietly proceeded for several years 
under the auspices of the Canadian Studies Program of 
the University of California at Berkeley. The present 
volume of essays, one of three that have resulted from 
the project, should interest students of international 
relations as well as those specializing in the domestic 
politics of either Canada or the United States. As the title 
suggests, it focuses mainly on the efforts of sub-national 
governments to attract foreign investment and gain 
access to foreign markets. However, their impact on 
non-economic aspects of foreign policy is also consid- 
ered, particularly in the last two chapters. 

Perhaps confirming the observations made in the first 
paragraph of this review, few if any of the chapters in 
this multi-authored book are truly comparative. Four 
American-authored chapters are devoted exclusively to 
the United States while three Canadian-authored chap- 
ters are devoted exclusively to Canada. In addition there 
is an introduction summarizing and comparing the 
findings of the various chapters, a theoretical chapter 
by Panayotis Soldatos (chapter 2, although it would 
have been more appropriately placed at the beginning of 
the book), and a case study by Martin Lubin of trans- 
border regionalism in the northeastern corner of North 
America. 

Efforts by sub-national governments to influence for- 
eign policy, or to conduct their own, are not an entirely 
new phenomenon. (The Foreign Relations of the Federal 
State by Harold W. Stoke, a neglected classic of compar- 
ative government, was published more than 60 years 
ago.) Quebec conducted extensive relations with France 
and other francophone countries in the 1960s, to the 
dismay of the Canadian federal government. Nonethe- 
less, the extensive involvement of North American sub- 
national governments in the international economy is 
primarily a phenomenon of the last twenty years. 

International interdependence is more of a popular 
cliche than an adequate explanation for this phenome- 
non. A better explanation is the relative decline of North 
American competitiveness vis-a-vis both Europe and 
East Asia, and the resulting scramble for jobs, invest- 
ment, and markets. The end of the baby-boom prosper- 
ity that lasted for a generation after the Second World 
War also undermined the credibility of demand-oriented 
macroeconomic policy (which required strong central 
governments) and shifted attention towards supply- 
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oriented microeconomic policy, which states and prov- 
inces could conduct more effectively than governments 
in Ottawa or Washington. In the 1980s, finally, the 
conservative governments of Reagan, Bush, and Mul- 
roney were less inclined to resist the decentralizing 
trend than their predecessors. 

The consequences of these developments are effec- 
tively described by Brown, Fry, and their collaborators. 
They include a proliferation of state and provincial 
offices overseas, not to mention provincial offices in the 
United States. Provincial governments were heavily 
involved in the Canadian side of the Canada-United 
States free trade negotiations. States and provinces have 
competed against one another to attract major invest- 
ments, notably from Japanese automobile producers. 
Texas has sent observers to OPEC meetings and inter- 
vened, possibly to the detriment of U.S. interests, in the 
dispute between the United States and Europe over 
European restrictions on beef imports. State and provin- 
cial governments have boycotted imports irom countries 
of which they disapprove, such as South African wines. 

Even apart from Quebec nationalism, which is rather 
neglected in this collection of essays, some differences 
are apparent between the two countries. Municipal and 
local governments have much less autonomy within 
Canadian provinces than their counterparts within 
American states; in fact Canadian cities are prevented by 
law from offering direct financial incentives to investors. 
Canadian provinces orient their external activities to- 
wards the United States much more than American 
states orient theirs towards Canada. No American state 
has developed a “foreign office” as impressive as those 
of Quebec or even Alberta. On the other hand the 
provinces seem less inclined than the states to adopt 
political positions on such issues as nuclear disarma- 
ment, Northern Ireland, or the Middle East. 

Generally speaking, the Canadian contributors to this 
volume regard the external activities of the provinces as 
beneficial, while the American contributors tend to have 
reservations about the desirability of state and local 
involvement in external relations. Most contributors of 
both nationalities seem to accept the inevitability of 
decentralized foreign policy, at least in the economic 
realm, although Kim Richard Nossal rightly warns 
against premature obituaries for the nation-state, in 
Canada or elsewhere. 

In any event, the irreversibility of present trends 
should not be taken for granted. Since the manuscript 
was completed, Ontario has closed all of its external 
trade offices as an economy measure. The return of a 
Democratic administration in Washington, and now of a 
Liberal government in Ottawa, may lessen the tolerance 
for sub-national diplomacy on the part of both central 
governments. Whatever happens, however, this volume 
will remain a useful source of information on a signifi- 
cant aspect of the political economy of North America. 


Brock University GARTH STEVENSON 


The Logic of Anarchy: Neorealism and Structural Real- 
ism. By Barry Buzan, Richard Little, and Charles 
Jones. New York: Columbia University Press, 1993. 
267p. $40.00 cloth, $15.50 paper. 


This is an impressive but also, in a way, a curious 
book. It is impressive because it represents one the most 
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serious sustained theoretical efforts of the last few years 
in regard to the structural realist paradigm. It is curious 
because many a reader might raise the question why the 
authors, who are leading exponents of the British inter- 
national relations school, bother (in the words Charles 
Jones himself) “to continue busily fitting a copper sheath 
to our man of war while the submarines slink by,” that 
is, try to fix a research program at a time when the era of 
structuralist theory in the social sciences seems to come 
to an end. 

These initial suspicions are further enhanced by the 
foil that the authors use to revive the interest in a 
structuralist theory of international relations. Given 
their interest in a theory of international relations, rather 
than merely of international politics, and given the 
mounting criticisms of the rigidities, inconsistencies, 
and rather limited explanatory power of the predomi- 
nant Waltzian approach, one wonders why the authors 
have chosen the Theory of International Politics as a point 
of departure, instead of starting de novo. Despite some 
of the brilliant insights that Barry Buzan conveys in his 
contribution addressing the issue of “Rethinking System 
and Structure,” a critical reader is likely to be less than 
enamored with the long exegetic passages of the te- 
diously familiar Waltzian text. The fact that such exege- 
sis recedes more to the background in Richard Little’s 
contribution on “Rethinking System Continuity and 
Transformation,” and plays even less of a role in Charles 
Jones’s “Rethinking the Methodology of Realism,” gives 
an important clue as to the strategy of persuasion that 
the authors have used for making their theoretical point 
that the structuralist realist research program is well and 
quite promising as soon as the fetters of neorealism 
(being a particular version of structural realism) are left 
behind. | 

The emphasis on persuasion as the appropriate mode 
of theorizing about human action in general and its 
various modes (political, economic, action, etc.) is by no 
means accidental. As Jones indicates, the neorealist 
attempt to marry structuralism to a largely positivist 
methodology has misfired and is to blame for the con- 
siderable incoherence in Waltz’s approach, ranging from 
the problematic nature of his analogies (in particular, the 
market analogy) to the difficulty with “testing” his 
brand of theory or even specifying criteria for applica- 
tion. The careful examination of the contradictory impli- 
cations of, for example, the pragmatic and representa- 
tional elements in Waltz’s “theory” provides much food 
for thought and explains the often question-begging 
nature of the Waltzian enterprise. Given Waltz’s instru- 
mentalist stance of theory building (theories are to be 
assessed not so much by the truth of their assumptions 
as by their usefulness), this pragmatic stance (imported 
from Friedman’s writings in economics and erroneously 
accepted as the dominant “scientific” orientation of this 
field) conflicts with his empiricist position on testing and 
fails to articulate criteria of usefulness of this “theory” 
for the practice of states. 

It is here that the authors see much value in the 
“realism” of Carr and realists of the older school; for the 
latter theories were less like Popper's set of true state- 
ments in the “Third World” but rather more like critical 
discourses on political and social practices, which 
showed their usefulness in discursive debates (1) in 
illuminating, rather than hiding, the partial nature of the 
initial assumptions; (2) in making possible debates, rather 
than pseudoscientific demonstrations; and (3) in ex- 
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panding a heuristically fruitful research agenda, rather 
than sacrificing the most interesting questions about 
persistence and change of international systems on the 
altar of a mistaken ideal of parsimony. 

At this point, the persuasive strategy pursued by the 
authors becomes clear. Although they start with the 
established neorealist model, in their subsequent sub- 
stantive respecifications of the theoretical terms and 
their inclusion of entirely new elements in the concept of 
“structure,” they open up new avenues of investigation 
that have been prematurely closed by neorealist theory. 
This strategy of persuasion engages the reader at differ- 
ent levels. It leads one from the accepted but problem- 
atic model of neorealism, via a theoretical reformulation, 
to some historical case studies. The latter demonstrate 
the actual existence of anarchies with functional differen- 
tiation and the generative force of the internal structure of 
power, as well as the unavailability of a balance of power 
in certain anarchical formations. Taking the agent—struc- 
ture debate as a point of departure, Little suggests that 
the problem of system reproduction cannot be reduced 
to ecologically determined homogenization, as Waltz 
suggests. Instead, we have to take the importance of 
constraints imposed by state structures into account. 

How useful such an approach can be is demonstrated 
by the discussion of the demise of Greek city-state 
system (quite at odds with Gilpin’s hegemonic war 
thesis) and of the Macedonian and Carthagenean Em- 
pires. Little also explodes the myth that Rome’s decline 
was the result of the barbaric invasions. Instead, he 
traces its demise to the increasingly divergent internal 
economic and social structures within the Constantinian 
Empire. Such case studies of conceptually informed 
historical research not only suggest the fruitfulness of the 
reformulated structural paradigm but indicate that at- 
tempts of building theories of international relations—or 
even of international politics—on the basis of “assump- 
tions” dispensing with historically informed hypotheses 
often pay the heavy price of irrelevance (due to their 
impoverished ontology) and ideological distortion. 

These case studies, in turn, justify both the analytical 
choice of a system concept that is not limited to the 
“political” aspect alone (precisely because the changing 
nature of politics and economics represents one of the 
most interesting debates about the international political 
economy) and the important historical dimension of 
the international system, which, the authors claim, has 
been “‘subsystem-dominant” until recently. Finally, the 
reader is confronted with the epistemological implica- 
tions of this analytical historical exploration. 

It is, of course, impossible to lay out here the analyt- 
ical and historical arguments in any detail. But it might 
suffice to say that reader will be richly rewarded by 
carefully pondering the arguments, which blend histor- 
ical materials and analytical discussion very nicely. 
While some of the insights, such as the existence of 
anarchies with functional differentiation, have not been 
new since Ruggie’s critique and its subsequent debate, 
Buzan and (in part 2) Little not only show the rather 
persuasive existence of historical counterfactuals but 
systematically examine how the functional differentia- 
tion of the units affects the character of the deep struc- 
ture of anarchy. Furthermore, by including in “struc- 
ture” factors not restricted to the capabilities that Waltz 
aggregates in a highly problematic concept of power, the 
English scholars identify important aspects of the dy- 
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namics of international systems, as well as sources of 
change that have eluded traditional neorealist analysis. 

In this context the disaggregation of capabilities and 
the introduction of the systemic factors of technology 
and of shared norms and organization proves useful, 
since it systematically elaborates Ruggie’s notion of 
“dynamic density.” These two conceptual changes have 
important implications for the new structural realist 
research program. The first leads to the conceptualiza- 
tion of “sectors” of the international system that are no 
longer governed by the logic of politics and its organiz- 
ing principle of sovereignty. For example, the impact of 
the economy on politics contradicts the logic of inclusion 
and subsumption of these separate systems or sectors 
under the “political system.” Instead of this subsump- 
tion, prevalent among neorealists, the authors opt for 
the metaphor of different “lenses” in order to convey the 
distinctiveness, as well as the “totality,” of the different 
sectors. The British scholars point out that only the 
wider conception of international relations (rather than 
international politics) is capable of capturing the inter- 
action effects between different sectors as the conflicting 
logic of “totalities” inform us about important tensions 
within the “international system.” 

The second addition—the inclusion of systemic capa- 
bilities of organization and technology, captured by the 
term interaction capacity (of systems)—allows for impor- 
tant distinctions among historical systems and for the 
nuanced assessment of these factors for the system's 
reproduction. Since these capabilities are systemwide 
but are located neither at the unit-level nor at the “deep” 
level, they escape the attention of neorealists even 
though the operational logic of the Waltzian system 
defined as coaction of units depends on the types of 
interaction capabilities. Consequently, the interaction 
will be very different in two systems that share the same 
deep and distributional structure but differ markedly on 
the level of communication and transportation technol- 
ogy and/or the level of institutionalization. It seems, 
then, entirely implausible to argue that such an increase 
in “dynamic density” will make the units “otherwise 
similar’ (as Waltz maintains). 

After this brief outline of some of the most important 
modifications of the traditional version of structural 
realism, one might, indeed, wonder whether, with all 
the (e)mending that has taken place, there is still any- 
thing left of the old sock of neorealism or whether these 
improvements, piecemeal as they seem, do not, indeed, 
present an entirely new research program. Whatever the 
answer to these questions might be (and the emphasis 
on a rhetoric of persuasion in international relations 
theory building provides at least one powerful reason 
why the emendation strategy, rather than a more radical 
one of replacement, was chosen), there is no doubt that 
the authors have presented a strong prima facie case in 
favor of the new program. 

On a more critical note, there is some unevenness, 
weak arguments mingling with strong. One also won- 
ders a bit about the omissions, the most obvious being 
the failure to utilize—or even mention—the highly so- 
phisticated theory of “world society” developed by 
Niklas Luhmann. It could have given the emphasis on 
international relations, rather than international politics, 
substantially more theoretical backing. But none of these 
flaws would make me change my assessment that this is 
a sophisticated theoretical book that will be read with 
profit by international relations scholars, social theorists, 
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and historians alike. It is a must for anyone who wants 
to be informed about—and transcend—the current de- 
bates in the discipline. 


University of Pennsylvania FRIEDRICH KRATOCHWIL 


When the Third World Matters: Latin America and the 
United States Grand Strategy. By Michael C. Desch. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 
218p. $38.50. 


This book should more appropriately be titled “When 
Latin America Matters,” for that is its essential concern. 
Michael Desch examines four episodes in the U.S. rela- 
tionship with Latin America in order to demonstrate the 
connection between that region and the pursuit of more 
vital security interests elsewhere. And, on the basis of 
this analysis, he posits a broader theory about the 
relationship between the third world and the “grand 
strategies” of the great powers. 

Whether one can infer such a general theory from a so 
narrowly-focused set of cases is just one of the troubling 
aspects of this book. Perhaps a more fundamental res- 
ervation stems from the author's prevailing assumption 
that security policy is rational and coherent and based 
on self-evident understandings of the balance of power. 

Desch argues that in its pursuit of a grand strategy, a 
great power acts to protect certain “intrinsic values,” 
i.e., those vital to the nation’s security. “Peripheral” areas, 
such as the third world, may, from time to time, take on 
“extrinsic value” when they “enhance or constrain the 
great powers’ ability to defend themselves and maintain 
the balance of power” (p. x). He appears to accept without 
question that these values can be—and have been—deter- 
mined objectively, unhindered by domestic and bureau- 
cratic politics or by any number of other non-rational 
variables that impinge on the policy process. 

The first case concerns U.S. preoccupation with Mex- 
ico just prior to U.S. entry into World War I. Here, 
Desch makes extensive use of original documents and 
develops a somewhat unconventional argument. He 
contends that before Washington could intervene in 
Europe (an intrinsic value) it was necessary first to take 
care of the German threat to U.S. security emanating 
from Mexico (an extrinsic value). According to Desch, 
the German attempt to divert U.S. attention from Eu- 
rope to Mexico was successful and converted Mexico 
from a peripheral interest to one linked to the balance of 
power in Europe. While this is a convincing argument, 
its contribution to the overall theory is weakened by the 
assumption that a country bordering the United States 
would ever be considered “peripheral.” There is also 
likely to be disagreement over his portrayal of the 
seriousness of the German intrusion into Mexico. 

The U.S. responses to perceived German threats to 
Latin America during World War II form the basis for a 
second case study. Although Desch asserts that Wash- 
ington “integrated” Latin America into its grand strat- 
egy for Europe, the evidence falls short of demonstrat- 
ing how this linkage actually influenced important 
aspects of U.S. conduct of the war. 

In his consideration of the role of Cuba in the missile 
crisis, Desch provides persuasive support for a) the 
contention that the Soviets acted primarily to alter the 
strategic nuclear balance, and b) the suggestion that 
their backing away from a confrontation was due to 
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superior U.S. conventional forces in the Caribbean. As 
interesting as this discussion is, however, the case only 
indirectly supports his general hypothesis about the role 
of the third world. Again, as in the case of Mexico, Cuba 
has traditionally held a special place in U.S. security 
concerns and it was not merely Soviet missiles that 
raised its status from peripheral to extrinsic value. 

Curiously, throughout this entire study there is no 
reference to the concept of spheres of influence or the 
literature on that subject. This is especially puzzling 
inasmuch as Desch draws considerably upon geopoliti- 
cal concepts to rationalize the distinction between intrin- 
sic, extrinsic, and peripheral values. 

The viability of Desch’s thesis is stretched further by 
his contention that what mattered about Latin America 
during the Cold War was the protection of “sea lines of 
communication” (SLOCs). Although it is unclear if he is 
arguing that this was the case or if he is suggesting it 
ought to have been, he seems to assume that protecting 
SLOCs for their contribution to a potential war in 
Europe was the fundamental strategic interest guiding 
U.S. policy. He does not address how this shaped U.S. 
intervention in Nicaragua during the 1980s, for example, 
but he later recommends against third world interven- 
tions aimed at changing local governments. In addition 
to exaggerating the actual threat to SLOCs during the 
Cold War, Desch neglects the extensive body of litera- 
ture relating to a century of U.S. preoccupation with a 
different set of SLOCs affecting access to the isthmus of 
Panama. 

Desch presents a reasonable case for disregarding the 
“credibility” argument as a justification for U.S. inter- 
vention in the third world. Acting in the third world to 
send a message to enemies and allies about U.S. reliabil- 
ity, he states, is ineffective and costly. The difficulty is 
determining whether the author thinks this has not 
actually been done, despite the rhetoric, or whether he 
is simply recommending against it because it distorts the 
search for rational strategic interdependence. 

To claim broad theoretical implications from these 
limited case studies is to ask too much, especially when 
all of the cases come from one region, Latin America, 
and when part of that area has had a traditional role as 
a U.S. sphere of influence—independent of its third 
world status. Desch’s proposition would have been 
strengthened by consideration of other obvious third 
world cases such as the Vietnam war. Too often, the 
author overstates his conclusions; he claims more than 
the evidence supports and too often allows the compel- 
ling logic of grand strategy to take the place of a more 
modest and useful analysis. The documentary evidence, 
especially for World War I, provides the basis for a study 
of Latin America’s link to broader U.S. interests, but care 
should be taken not to extrapolate too far. 


Ohio University HAROLD MOLINEU 


Doing Good or Doing Well? Japan's Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram. By Margee Ensign. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 198p. $24.50. 

Japan’s Foreign Aid: Power and Policy in a New Era. 
Edited by Bruce M. Koppel and Robert M. Orr, Jr. 
Boulder: Westview, 1993. 378p. $49.50 paper. 


Japanese foreign aid programs merit examination for a 
host of reasons. Some involve treating them as a win- 
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dow to look into motives and mechanisms of Japan's 
foreign policy and international role. From this perspec- 
tive, changes, continuities, and variation in Tokyo’s 
foreign aid can illuminate broader questions of how 
Tokyo relates to the world and seems likely to relate in 
the future. How strong are the signs of a strategic 
pattern at work, and'to what extent does it involve more 
than the pursuit of mercantilist advantage? Foreign aid 
practices can also throw light on Japan’s policy capacity 
to take timely, proactive, and coherent decisions and 
adapt to external changes. Is the conventional wisdom 
that Japan lacks those abilities warranted? Other reasons 
involve interests in development per se—the impact on 
recipients, as distinct from the motives and mechanisms 
of donors. Here, examination of Japan’s record can 
inform us about the consequences of different forms of 
aid and clarify the development consequences of Japa- 
nese behavior. 

Finally, analysis of Japan’s programs can enrich our 
understanding of foreign aid as a generic policy instru- 
ment—one whose importance is only likely to increase 
in the post—Cold War world marked by transformations 
away from autarkic command economies. Foreign aid 
has been a more important policy instrument for Japan 
than for the United States, compared with other means 
to exert influence and manage foreign relations. Accord- 
ingly, the Japanese case offers fertile empirical ground 
for exploring the variety of purposes that the aid instru- 
ment can serve. 

Margee Ensign’s Doing Good or Doing Well? and Kop- 
pel and Orr's edited collection, Japan’s Foreign Aid have 
three things in common: (1) emphasis on detailed infor- 
mation about the particulars of what Japan has done; 
(2) concentration on the Official Development Assis- 
tance (ODA) element of Japanese behavior, as opposed 
to private flows to recipients; and (3) recognition of the 
important role of the Japanese private sector in ODA 
behavior. They differ in other major respects. 

Koppel and Orr seek to provide an improved frame- 
work for understanding Tokyo’s ODA in the context of 
changing Japanese bilateral and regional foreign policies 
(including security policies), the influence of those 
changes on ODA policy and management, and the 
nature and cause of variation across recipients. They do 
so by providing a rich set of case studies: ASEAN, 
Indonesia, the Phillipines, Thailand, Vietnam, Burma, 
China, Bangladesh, Korea, the Pacific Island States, 
sub-Saharan Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, and 
the Asian Development Bank. The cases thus cover the 
bulk of the Japanese ODA of a bilateral character and do 
so over the full history of the ODA to the receiving 
parties. 

As a set, the case studies lead to a clear and challeng- 
ing set of conclusions that differ from much of the 
conventional wisdom about Japanese foreign aid. The 
Japanese ODA emerges as a flexible instrument adjusted 
according to Japan’s and recipients’ situations and U.S. 
priorities, to serve purposes that go far beyond mercan- 
tilist penetration and dependency. This harnessing of 
bilateral and regional ODA programs to multiple foreign 
policy purposes and recipient absorptive capacities is 
not a new development. Nor is the use of the ODA as a 
mechanism either to manage relationships with other 
donor nations or to compensate for friction with donors 
on economic and political issues. The domestic determi- 
nants, in Japan, of ODA actions are shown to be 
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complex (involving different parts of the bureaucracy, 
politicians, and the private sector) but not disabling. 

What emerges is a realistic portrait, in which the ODA 
serves both foreign policy interests and domestic inter- 
ests to a substantial extent. The world in which the 
Japanese ODA exists is a complex one warranting vari- 
ation in policy practices. Japanese behavior appropri- 
ately manifests substantial variation. In part, that is 
because of a notable freedom from any rigid general 
ideology about the road to development beyond the 
view that economic growth is conducive to political 
stability and democratization. Japan does not lack a 
development philosophy; but it does recognize situa- 
tional differences and the role of the ODA in advancing 
purposes other than the economic growth of the recipi- 
ent. We are left with a view of the Japanese ODA as less 
than perfect from the perspective of recipients but open 
to influence by them in ways that reflect long-run 
Japanese interests and choices. No systematic assess- 
ment is offered of the ODA’s economic impacts; but it is 
clear that many of the major recipients have achieved 
notable growth performance and increased democrati- 
zation and have found no available and preferable 
alternative to Japanese grants and loans. 

Ensign focuses on the implementation of the Japanese 
ODA with respect to the foreign role (especially of U.S. 
firms) in project selection and receipt of procurement 
funds from Japan’s ODA coffers. Her book is more of an 
indictment than a systematic analysis. She concludes 
that in general, the Japanese ODA is selfish in its 
beneficiaries and adverse in its consequences for recipi- 
ents. This negative verdict is a consequence of Japanese 
emphases on capital infrastructure projects, loans rather 
than grants, and informally tied procurement. 

The empirical basis for these conclusions consists of 
seriously limited information—fragmentary in its cover- 
age both temporally and across recipients. Her informa- 
tion surely does not support arguments that Japan 
eschews mercantilist benefits. At the same time, it does 
not suffice to demonstrate that mercantilist objectives 
dominate the Japanese ODA. That would require atten- 
tion to a broader range of cases than the six Asian 
countries and the grant element of aid to Africa and a 
more extended time period. It would require a more 
extensive list of variables that might explain Japanese 
export shifts following ODA commitments. It would 
have to explore the multiple interests that Japan has in 
recipients, be they Asian or African. 

Ensign clearly has a view of development in which the 
ODA is best used for purposes other than capital infra- 
structure projects, a conclusion she rests primarily on a 
rather old set of evaluative judgments of U.S. aid 
projects. Aside from questions about the quality of these 
judgments, it is not obvious that Japan chooses or 
manages its capital infrastructure projects the way the 
United States did. Nor is it self-evident from the Asian 
cases examined that the capital project efforts have been 
predominantly bad for the recipients. After all, her 
Asian cases are, for the most part, often cited as exam- 
ples of development success. The one that is not (the 
Phillipines) involves the greatest Japanese accomodation 
to U.S. policy concerns. In any event, the evolution of 
the Japanese ODA shows substantial and increasing 
giving for purposes other than capital infrastructure 
projects. 

Finally, Ensign’s views on how aid monies should be 
spent in terms of procurement seem to resemble some 
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American arguments about U.S. entitlements to some 
substantial share of the domestic Japanese market for 
goods. The general argument that untying leads to 
lower procurement prices in itself does not support the 
inference that procurement from U.S. firms will lead to 
lower prices. Nor does she provide substantial evidence 
that Japan is exceptional in the role played by her 
nationals as project consultants and contractors. 


University of Pittsburgh DAvIs B. BOBROW 


The Paradox of Continental Production: National In- 
vestment Policies in North America. By Barbara Jen- 
kins. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 234p. 
$28.50. 


As the political debate over the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) heats up, some insight into 
the agreement's political foundations provides an im- 
portant perspective and helps one to evaluate the NAF- 
TA’s future prospects. Barbara Jenkins’s The Paradox of 
Continental Production provides such a perspective and 
evaluation. She documents the evolution of national 
politics, policies, and interests that made the agreement 
possible. She also explains several political paradoxes 
that have emerged in the wake of the growing integra- 
tion of the continental North American economies. The 
central paradox emphasizes the continued importance of 
national politics and government policies just when one 
would expect the increasing scope of markets to make 
state actors and political preferences of domestic constit- 
uencies obsolete. 

Why do the strategic capabilities and political prefer- 
ences of individual nation-states continue to play a key 
role when market integration appears to have removed 
more and more policy levers from the hands of national 
policymakers? Jenkins argues that states need to attend 
to international economic policy and its linkages with 
domestic industrial policy because markets, if left unreg- 
ulated, will cause severe social dislocation resulting in 
nationalistic ‘’Polanyian” backlashes, thereby threaten- 
ing moves toward further market integration. In addi- 
tion, major market actors, if left to themselves, may 
underinvest in human capital and research-and-devel- 
opment in specific countries if these capabilities exist 
elsewhere in their dispersed multinational networks. 

Jenkins reviews the literature on firm-state relations 
and finds that it lacks adequate political analysis of the 
determinants of states’ bargaining power in negotiations 
with multinational investors. She then turns to a discus- 
sion of the politics of inward foreign direct investment 
(IFD]) review in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
A major goal of the three case studies is to document the 
preferences of political actors who have played an im- 
portant role in IFDI review liberalization in Mexico and 
Canada and the increase in the stringency of IFDI review 
in the United States. This careful documentation of the 
views of both policymakers and interest groups in each 
of the three countries provides a good political back- 
ground for scholars new to many of the current political 
debates going on over the costs and benefits of the 
proposed NAFTA. 

Missing from this political analysis, however, is some 
reference to the strategic interaction between states and 
firms, which together comprise states’ international eco- 
nomic capabilities. In an increasingly integrated regional 
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and global economy, neither politicians nor scholars can 
afford to ignore the interrelatedness between state and 
firm strategies and the implications of this interaction for 
the interests of domestic political actors. For regional 
trade agreements to succeed, both state and firm strat- 
egies need to contribute to the competitiveness of na- 
tional economies. 

Jenkins begins by demonstrating empirically that reg- 
ulatory policies that ensure that multinational corpora- 
tion investments enhance the national economic objec- 
tives of their hosts do not discourage the inflow of 
investment. She concludes from this that there are few 
costs involved in requiring multinational corporations to 
meet specific domestic policy objectives. One implica- 
tion of this argument, in the Canadian case, is that the 
failure to regulate IFDI results more from a failure in 
political will than from the economic consequences of 
such regulation (p. 153). The relationship between the 
impact of these regulations upon multinational corpora- 
tions’ assessment of the relative attractiveness of the 
Canadian market and Canada’s lack of political will, 
however, goes unexplored. 

For example, Jenkins suggests that because multina- 
tional corporations have historically underinvested in 
research-and-development as a percentage of sales in 
Canada, Canadian policy, to increase the amount, 
should “mold incoming FDI to fit national industrial 
priorities” (p. 151). This could involve “the targeting of 
both domestic and foreign firms possessing critical prod- 
uct or process technologies and matching them with 
Canadian business partners” (p. 212). However, studies 
of cooperative research-and-development projects, in- 
cluding those as visible as Sematech, have found that 
most firms will cooperate with one another in primary 
research but typically become less willing to continue 
ongoing cooperative efforts as a product gets closer 
to the development process. A Canadian policy to man- 
date cooperative research-and-development risks alien- 
ating potential investors who do not want to risk losing 
control over proprietary product and process technolo- 
gies. 

How, then, can Canada prevent multinational corpo- 
ration investors’ research-and-development budget allo- 
cations from going primarily to the United States when 
without regulation (as Jenkins points out), few induce- 
ments exist for these investors to consider Canada? And 
if this trend continues, what will prevent a backlash 
against the U.S.—Canadian Free Trade Agreement (FTA) 
as Canadian industry loses its technology base and 
political support for the agreement steadily erodes. 
Jenkins would suggest that few alternatives exist to 
state-mandated cooperative agreements that would 
partner multinational corporations with Canadian firms 
and, hopefully, increase research-and-development ex- 
penditure in Canada. As continental markets continue 
to integrate, she argues that this kind of regulation of 
IFDI remains critical to sustaining the political support 
for the FTA and eventually for the NAFTA. 

Some discussion of the kinds of factors that attract 
multinational investors would be useful here. Only 
mentioned in passing is a brief reference to Reich’s 
suggestion that government support for the develop- 
ment of human capital may influence the research-and- 
development location decisions of multinational inves- 
tors (p. 214). The presence of specific factor endowments 
still go a long way toward attracting multinational cor- 
poration investment, regardless of what extra financial 
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incentives states choose to offer. State subsidies to home 
firms may reduce their attractiveness as suppliers to, or 
partners with, multinational corporations, since few 
guarantees exist to ensure the continuation of this finan- 
cial support as state policies and priorities change over 
time. In any case, to figure out the likely success of a 
specific state policy, some consideration needs to be given 
to the likely strategic response of foreign investors. 

Embedded in her discussion of the politics of Ameri- 
can IFDI review policy, Jenkins includes prescriptions 
regarding American research-and-development policy 
that take a slightly different tack. As in the Canadian 
case, she suggests that the United States needs to 
increase its institutional capabilities to implement tech- 
nology policy in order to avoid a nationalist backlash. 
Her argument begins with the intentional ambiguity of 
the meaning of national security as written into the 
Exon-Florio amendment to the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988. This amendment states 
that the president has the authority to block a foreign 
takeover of a U.S. high-technology company by a for- 
eign investor if it can be demonstrated that this would 
constitute a threat to U.S. “national security.” Given the 
perceptions of unfairness on the part of U.S. business 
regarding foreign competitors’ research-and-develop- 
ment subsidies, Jenkins fears that this ambiguity could 
be turned against foreign companies seeking to acquire 
U.S. firms as a part of a nationalistic backlash. In order 
to stave off this possibility, she argues that the United 
States needs a coherent commercial research-and-devel- 
opment policy run by the Commerce Department that 
would involve “a centralized agency with its own policy 
agenda, technical expertise, and ideological legitimacy 
(not to mention extensive budget),” in order to put U.S. 
high-technology firms on an equal footing with their 
competitors and diffuse potential protectionist political 
pressures (pp. 98-99). 

While this kind of institutional framework for technol- 
ogy policy may have been appropriate when a relatively 
slow rate of technological innovation characterized in- 
dustrial change, with the increasingly rapid rate of 
technological change, questions arise regarding the ap- 
propriateness of this kind of centralized technology 
policy. Specifically, the United States government has 
demonstrated little of the institutional flexibility needed 
to anticipate the direction of technological innovation. 
Even the authors of the strategic trade models have 
argued about the difficulties in picking technologies to 
subsidize and firms with the managerial capabilities to 
earn excess returns. If these subsidies slow the innova- 
tion process within firms, a coherent U.S. commercial 
technology policy could detract from, rather than con- 
tribute to, U.S. competitiveness. Again, the reciprocal 
effects of state policy and managerial decision making 
need to be taken into account to understand the rela- 
tionship among politics, policy, and national competi- 
tiveness. - 

In the Mexican case, Jenkins argues that the austerity 
policies and lack of economic growth resulting from 
Mexico’s failed import substitution policies prompted 
the “technicos” trained in elite U.S. universities to open 
the Mexican economy to foreign trade and investment. 
Like Canada, once Mexico began to rely more on export- 
led growth, the possibility that U.S. administrative trade 
law could be used to block Mexico’s access to the U.S. 
market and the increased reliance of Mexican exporters 
on the U.S. market provided sufficient incentive for the 
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Mexican political leadership to pursue the NAFTA. This 
leadership found political support among the moderate 
ranks of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), 
who believed that they would benefit from guaranteed 
access to the U.S. market. Jenkins suggests that the 
government's policy to devalue the peso has played a 
critical role in the competitive success of Mexican entre- 
preneurs in U.S. markets. She goes on to contend that 
an unexpected appreciation of the peso would reduce 
the competitiveness of small- and medium-size Mexican 
firms in the United States, which, in turn, could alienate 
this critical constituency for the NAFTA and threaten the 
future success of the agreement: “The revaluation of the 
currency or the appearance of vigorous competition to 
Mexican business in the domestic market would affect 
capital’s attitude toward liberalization and would desta- 
bilize the precarious political coalition that is behind the 
drive toward continentalization” (p. 157). 

Recent experience with the European Monetary Sys- 
tem indicates that governments acting alone have less 
and less ability to influence the value of their currency. 
Underlying economic conditions strongly influence cur- 
rency traders’ expectations of whether a country’s cur- 
rency will appreciate or depreciate. The peso was deval- 
ued from 447 to the U.S. dollar in 1985 to 2,379 to the 
dollar by the end of 1987 because of inflation, the decline 
in oil prices, and the need to export to earn foreign 
exchange to allow Mexico to pay off foreign debt (p. 
179). The devaluation of the peso may have encouraged 
Mexican entrepreneurs to seek foreign, especially North 
American, markets for their goods—but not only be- 
cause the “technicos” figured out that this would create 
political support for the increased integration of the 
North American economies. Given the pressures on the 
peso, it is difficult to see what the government could 
have done to prevent the peso’s devaluation beside strict 
rationing of foreign exchange, which it tried with little 
success. If the peso does appreciate in the wake of the 
NAFTA, unless it results from an extremely tight anti- 
inflationary monetary policy that may threaten Mexico’s 
economic growth, this appreciation could reflect the 
increasing productivity in the Mexican economy and its 
ability to consume more foreign imports. To respond 
competitively as the peso appreciates, Mexican entrepre- 
neurs will have to adopt increasingly differentiated 
strategies and more capital-intensive production pro- 
cesses to ensure the continued appeal of their products 
in foreign markets. Only if Mexican entrepreneurs stick 
to low-cost strategies will an appreciation of the peso put 
them at a competitive disadvantage. 

The politics of trade and investment liberalization 
remain important, and (as Jenkins argues) politicians 
need to pay attention to adjustment costs to avoid a 
political backlash to increased regional and global eco- 
nomic integration. Historically, to demonstrate their 
autonomy, states have been willing to incur significant 
economic losses, as Canada did with its National Energy 
Policy when it paid top dollar for foreign-owned energy 
assets. Yet this kind of expenditure has become increas- 
ingly more difficult to justify politically as government 
budgets strain to cover health care obligations and their 
other social welfare responsibilities. Increasingly, an 
understanding of the politics of trade and investment 
policy will need to take into account the opportunity 
costs of specific policies. These opportunity costs result 
from the strategic interaction between governments and 
firms. In addition, consideration needs to be given to the 
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dynamics of the economic environment in which trading 
and investing takes place. 

Jenkins provides an insightful analysis into the vari- 
ous national politics of trade and investment policy. The 
paradox that emerges from the analysis, however, is that 
as the domestic political foundation of continental eco- 
nomic integration increases in importance, political anal- 
ysis alone may decrease in its utility. Future research 
may benefit from incorporating theory from strategic 
management and international economics in under- 
ates the domestic politics of international economic 
policy. 


University of Minnesota STEFANIE ANN LENWAY 


Security without Nuclear Weapons? Different Perspec- 
tives on Non-nuclear Security. Edited by Regina Co- 
wen Karp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
296p. $55.00. 


This book, filled with creativity, imagination, and 
wisdom, moves well beyond most existing scholarship 
on national security policy. The authors encourage us to 
think about what has become almost unthinkable among 
security policy experts—security without nuclear weap- 
ons. The contributors directly address many questions 
that are seldom discussed but profoundly important: 
How far can nuclear arsenals be reduced before security 
risks and instabilities will significantly increase? Can 
people be secure in a world without nuclear weapons? 
How do the security risks of existing policies, including 
the accompanying prospects for the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, compare to the risks of alternative 
policies leading toward the abolition of nuclear arms? 

Fourteen contributors systematically explore the na- 
ture of nonnuclear security and examine the opportuni- 
ties for, and constraints upon, those seeking to abolish 
nuclear weapons. Because most of the book was written 
before the depth of change in the former Soviet Union 
had been universally acknowledged, a few chapters 
seem dated, such as “The End of Superpower Arms 
Control?” by Lynn Eden. Nevertheless, most remain 
profoundly relevant, because the authors focus on non- 
nuclear security, not nuclear disarmament. They exam- 
ine the problems and benefits of deftly moving nuclear 
weapons into the background of security maintenance. 

Regina Cowen Karp leads off with a compelling dis- 
cussion of why it is intellectually responsible—even 
essential—to study how the denuclearization of security 
policies might enhance security. She persuasively sets 
the tone for addressing the problems of nuclear prolif- 
eration in a crisis-prone environment by calling for a 
strategic debate focused on international security prob- 
lems, rather than primarily on nuclear weapons. 

Ken Booth and Nicholas Wheeler point out in a highly 
original essay that such a debate may not be easy to 
conduct, because the security community’s thinking has 
become far more rigid than most recognize. Most secu- 
rity experts’ dismissive attitude toward nuclear abolition 
reflects their persistent hegemony within academe and 
policymaking circles, rather than the rigor of their schol- 
arship or the open-mindedness of their reflections. The 
authors ask for no utopias, only for willingness not to 
rule imaginative ideas off the agenda before reflection. 
They then demonstrate that rethinking the nature and 
purpose of international political processes, as opposed to 
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focusing primarily on military deployments and doc- 
trines, could enable societies to implement policies that 
would genuinely enhance security while allowing reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons to decline. 

Erwin Hackel, who explores the economic arguments 
for moving toward nuclear abolition, acknowledges that 
the nuclear powers and most of the countries near the 
threshold of nuclear weapons do not consider economic 
costs to be a decisive argument against nuclear arms. 
Nonetheless, the utility of nuclear weapons for military 
planning and combat has declined; and nuclear powers 
feel the need to maintain sizable conventional forces 
in addition to their nuclear arms, in order to avoid 
nuclear combat if war should occur. As a result, Hackel 
sees practical economic benefits arising from measures 
that would decrease the security relevance of nuclear 
weapons. 

Julie Dahlitz demonstrates that in addition to eco- 
nomic incentives, international law can also play an 
influential role in buttressing governments’ political will 
for decreasing reliance on nuclear arms, because govern- 
ments can give law increased authority by the manner in 
which they make it and abide by it. In contrast to the 
particularly hostile environment of the Cold War, Dahl- 
itz argues that a deliberate effort could now be made to 
create laws that institutionalize cooperative security pol- 
icies. A wisely engineered evolution of world law, 
constituting one part of a more general transformation of 
the world system, could enable nonnuclear security to 
become a prudential choice. 

Paul White, Robert Pendley, and Patrick Garrity ex- 
plain in their article that depending on governments’ 
political decisions, technological innovations can either 
encourage or impede steps toward abolishing nuclear 
arms. In addition, they caution that if governments 
downplay nuclear arms, strategies for conventional 
weapons must also be turned away from offensive 
deployments for security to be genuinely enhanced. The 
elimination of all wars, not just nuclear war, must be 
addressed. I wish they had discussed the employment 
of new nonlethal technologies by international enforce- 
ment agencies as one additional means for easing both 
nuclear and conventional weapons into a less prominent 
role. 

Patricia Lewis explains that enormous potential for 
nonnuclear security arises also from the recent progress 
that Moscow and Washington have made in monitoring 
weapons tests, deployments, and even manufacturing. 
It is far easier, she demonstrates, to verify the complete 
absence of a weapons system than to inspect it reliably 
when maintained at a particular level above zero. More- 
over, if states ever intend to move toward nuclear 
abolition at some point in the future, then the sooner 
comprehensive international monitoring can begin, the 
better. Even during the current period of large arsenals, 
the more detailed the available knowledge of every 
country’s evolving nuclear capacities for military and 
nonmilitary purposes, the fewer the chances that nu- 
clear activities could be disguised or hidden later on. 

Frank von Hippel confirms that uncertainty about the 
amount of fissile material that has already been pro- 
duced constitutes a serious problem for verifiable nu- 
clear abolition. Although it may never be possible to 
prove the existence of a totally nuclear-weapon-free 
world, absolute proof may be unnecessary as coopera- 
tive security arrangements replace nuclear weapons and 
make any hidden fissile material less consequential than 
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the nonnuclear security mechanisms already put in 
place. In examining nuclear proliferation, George 
Quester correctly notes that it has not been as large a 
problem as many feared it would be. 

Harald Müller creatively explores how the elimination 
of nuclear weapons would affect the traditional function 
of alliances and hegemonies. He concludes that nonnu- 
clear security can be maintained only in a low-threat 
environment. In order to achieve such an environment, 
to move toward a nonnuclear world, and to avoid the 
major security problem of reversibility once such a world 
is being achieved, he recommends a series of interlock- 
ing security regimes to address adversaries’ grievances, 
reduce misperceptions, and avoid threatening security 
postures. Moreover, because nonnuclear enclaves can- 
not survive long in a world of harsh conflicts, nonnucle- 
arism “must encompass the globe, or it will have no 
future at all” (p. 249). 

Nicholas Wheeler explains that the widespread, com- 
mon objections to a minimum deterrence policy ought 
not deter movement toward abolition, because (1) in- 
creased military transparency and confidence-building 
measures can provide reassurances that no militarily 
significant cheating can occur, (2) technological innova- 
tion for unilateral military advantage can be constrained 
by replacing the goal of strategic superiority with poli- 
cies for common security, and (3) the alleged problem of 
targeting inflexibility associated with small nuclear 
forces will not cause deterrence to lose its effectiveness, 
because of ambiguity about whether cities or other 
assets have been targeted. 

My only reservation about the book springs from 
feeling that in a few instances, the authors have failed to 
follow their own bold analytic paths to their logical 
conclusions. Is it sufficient to explore the benefits of 
nonnuclear security, or should the exploration also 
probe more deeply to explain the impediments to reap- 
ing those benefits? The analyses could be strengthened 
by commenting more fully on resistance to building a 
new code of international conduct even when rational 
thought demonstrates its prudence. Moreover, the book 
may give insufficient attention to the need for, and 
benefits of, structural change in the world system. 

Nonetheless, this book is a profoundly valuable addi- 
tion to the national security debate. Its most original 
work demonstrates that the risks and costs of a well- 
developed plan to move the world toward abolition of 
nuclear arms are significantly lower than the risks and 
costs of today’s world, in which the major powers 
maintain their existing nuclear arsenals and a double 
standard on who may possess nuclear arms. Future 
scholarship, one hopes, will explain why this conclusion 
is not widely recognized and what must occur to enable 
more careful reasoning to shape security policies. 


University of Notre Dame ROBERT C. JOHANSEN 


Foreign Military Intervention: The Dynamics of Pro- 
tracted Conflict. Edited by Ariel E. Levite, Bruce W. 
Jentleson, and Larry Berman. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1992. 334p. $32.50. 


This book represents the collective effort of more than 
a dozen scholars to understand and describe aspects of 
modern military interventions. Drawing principally on 
six case studies developed around a standard analytic 
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framework, the goal is to extract general characteristics 
of long-term intervention experiences that explain how 
countries become entangled and disentangled from 
complex political-military commitments. 

The research design features a structured comparison 
of protracted interventions that took place in diverse 
settings involving different players, including the 
United States in Viet Nam; the Soviet Union in Afghan- 
istan; Syria and Israel in Lebanon; India in Sri Lanka; 
and the superpowers, Cuba, and South Africa in An- 
gola. Each instance is examined in a separate chapter 
that chronicles the intervenor’s policy choices through 
initial involvement, progression of intensified activity, 
and withdrawal phases. The case studies introduce key 
events within the target country and in regional affairs 
and note various success and failure points. Together, 
these chapters (roughly two-thirds of the text) offer little 
new information. The material is important, however; 
for it constitutes raw historical data for interpretative 
abstract summaries and conclusions that follow. 

The final section of the book provides rich generalities 
derived from common patterns detected across the 
cases. The editors organize the analysis by segmented 
time periods of intervention experience: there is a chap- 
ter each on “getting in,” “staying in,” and “getting 
out.” What fresh insights are offered about intervention? 
The reader is given a combination of standard themes 
and ideas and lessons taken from the research strategy, 
yielding several interesting conclusions. 

Why do states intervene? Civil conflicts around the 
world create ample opportunities for outside state in- 
volvement. In foreign military interventions, the objec- 
tive is to shape the political authority structure through 
coercion and a local ally who is to be assisted in gaining 
or maintaining power. Such goals are hard to achieve 
using conventional military assessment criteria, because 
they are not easily translated into practical and concrete 
terms and may incorporate combinations of cross-cut- 
ting motives, misread conditions, and ill-understood 
consequences. 

What consequences follow when military troops are 
directly involved? A military presence poses riskier 
potential costs, sharpens the meaning of commitment to 
goal achievement, and affects a greater investment of 
human and material resources. Yet in the cases exam- 
ined, military involvement brought to the situation not 
clarity but ambiguity and murkiness, instead. 

Why do military interventions become protracted? 
Although the editors admit the question cannot be 
conclusively answered based on this study, some partial 
responses are presented. Decisions to intervene are 
arrived at gradually and reluctantly, consisting of small 
steps and complex interaction of forces. The analysis 
does not show a slippery-slope idea capturing the pro- 
gression of involvement. Elites were conscious of the 
potential magnitude of operations they authorized and 
were aware that the scope of their commitment could 
widen; yet they believed that the conflict would be 
short, with military forces bringing political victory. But 
policymakers made errors of judgment: they tended to 
believe that a balance of resolve would favor the inter- 
vening state; that local allies would be reliable, strong, 
and trusting partners; and that intervention would cre- 
ate only intended effects on the political scene. Human 
failings and miscalculations in intelligence and cost 
estimates are not overplayed, however. As Downs cau- 
tions in his chapter on disengagement, the ease of 
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overestimating human error in ex post facto analysis can 
be dangerous. 

Why do states withdraw their troops? The answer is 
based on decision makers’ perceptions of changes in 
global politics, enemy composition, resource base, and 
home public support. In the end, new administrations 
had to come to power to replace the prevailing inter- 
vention strategy and get out. The message is that old 
leaders continue policy patterns, and only new ones 
may change the course. 

This study rejects the notion that policymakers are 
universally unwise, motivated by grandeur or ideology, 
or that they have distinct human limitations. In fact, 
leaders are judged neither harshly nor favorably. Pro- 
tractedness is not the resul: of foolishness of choice but 
murkiness of the situation. Cohen, in summarizing the 
progressive stage of interventions, argues that the mid- 
dle game is hard to evaluate for success or effectiveness. 
Assessments are muddy, and a general fog prevails, 
limiting clear understanding. 

In the end, conclude the editors, foreign military 
interventions are unpredictable, complex, destructive, 
and difficult to evaluate on a cost-benefit scale. Why? 
Because the cases chosen emphasize these factors, and 
the framework cannot screen out noise. On a broader 
note, intervention may continue to be characterized in 
this way because, as part of international relations 
conflict, political goals will continue to be advanced by 
military means, opportunities and incentives for inter- 
vention will exist, and international controls marking 
parameters of acceptable intervention will not be delin- 
eated. 

An appraisal of this book must rest on the wisdom of 
case Selections and on the theoretical framework used to 
extract information and build general patterns about 
protracted military intervention. The emergence of a 
new era in international relations characterized by inten- 
sified, violent nationalist movements, poses problems 
relating to the balance between self-determination and 
sovereignty and assessments of security and stabili- 
ty-—in short, serious challenges for a potential interve- 
nor. Are there guidelines for policymakers in this book? 
Do scholars have a better understanding of the process 
of intervention? 

Many questions are still unanswered, yet the book is a 
catalyst for anyone who wishes to probe the matter 
further. In these cases, for example, if protracted inter- 
ventions are costly and less than successful, we might 
want to know more about the effects of policy planning. 
Were the intervention strategies essentially random or 
clearly planned? Were thev outlined in both short- and 
long-term frameworks? Did the introduction of military 
troops to solve the conflict reconfirm or invalidate poli- 
cymaker beliefs about force effectiveness? One acquires 
no real perspective on these points, in spite of the 
historical detail and conscious comparative analysis pre- 
sented. The study lacks criteria to measure intervention 
policy success and failure. What does each entail? What 
degrees of difference exist? What happens once inter- 
vening states begin to realize that they may not achieve 
their objectives? This choice is essentially one of flight or 
fight; but since military intervention in this project is 
conceived as a process composed of small steps, the 
overarching strategy is hard to unveil. Perhaps includ- 
ing some short, successful interventions as case studies 
might have sharpened the causal logic developed to 
identify involvement and disengagement decisions. Al- 
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ternative design structures are often recommended over 
a chosen research strategy, but the issue here is whether 
substantial alteration in conclusions might have been the 
result. This is hard to say. 

The status of intervention as a key concept to under- 
stand contemporary world politics is rising. As a tool of 
influence, it represents overt and covert involvement by 
bigger states into the economic, social, and political 
processes of weaker countries. It is a bulwark of power 
politics. With the end of the Cold War and new domains 
of conflict eruption, sovereignty and security demands 
are unlikely to disappear from the international scene. 
Today, humanitarian and collective intervention are the 
frequently debated issues in official international circles; 
but military force is still a significant part of the action. In 
essence, this book is timely for its emphasis on military 
force and contributes to our knowledge about dangers 
behind protracted conflict involvement. This should be 
useful in the current world environment of multiple 
conflicts and attendant, ample temptations for inter- 
vention. 


University of Denver KAREN A. FESTE 


Morality and American Foreign Policy. By Robert W. 
McElroy. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 
194p. $24.95. 

Traditions and Values in Politics and Diplomacy: The- 
ory and Practice. By Kenneth W. Thompson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992. 353p. 
$37.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


Though the contrasts between Robert W. McElroy’s 
Morality and American Foreign Policy and Kenneth W. 
Thompson’s Traditions and Values in Politics and Diplo- 
macy are both real and apparent, that the contrasts 
between these two readable and knowledgeable books 
are not far greater than they are illustrates much of the 
difficulty with the state of theory in the field of interna- 
tional relations. 

McElroy’s work is a dissertational effort to clarify the 
gap between the realist and “internationalist’’ para- 
digms in international relations as well as build a “path- 
way” between them. It is a laudable first book. Decrying 
the undoubtedly still great distance between ethics (or 
philosophy generally) and the study of international 
affairs, McElroy suggests properly if not originally that 
the consideration of morality is inexorably bound to the 
consideration if not the reality of international progress. 
There is more than a hint of purposiveness here, al- 
though unfortunately the philosophical clarion to such 
purposiveness is Immanuel Kant whose notions of the 
universalization of international norms and a kind of 
golden rule of international behavior reflect all too 
vividly the usual Kantian requirement of intersubjectiv- 
ity. It is no surprise, either within Kant or McElroy, that 
substantive unanimity imports a methodology of inter- 
state contractuality and that the search for a peaceful 
and “regular pattern of interactions,” therefore, still 
lacks a convincing pathway. The dialectic, drawn from 
Kant’s “law of states” and Kant’s “cosmopolitan law” 
that would protect citizens within states, is categorically 
obedient to the classificatory in ways that stifle progress 
along intellectual and real world pathways. 

How, then, to break out? As McElroy far less asham- 
edly has morality a part of foreign affairs than Thomp- 
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son, McElroy places responsibility upon the individual 
actor. It is the “moral politician” (Kant again) who must 
triumph over the “political moralist,” the latter given to 
expediency and the former given to such departures 
from traditional realism as a) Herbert Hoover’s 1921 
Russian relief effort, b) Richard Nixon’s destruction of 
America’s chemical and biological weapons, and c) 
Jimmy Carter’s Panama Canal Treaty. By contrast, there 
is Dresden, although here McElroy is too ready to write 
of circumstances, the slowing of the Eastward infantry 
drive in 1944, etc., than he is of the theoretical and actual 
differences between moral and amoral choices. 

In short, the weakness of McElroy’s first book is not in 
its scholarship or its writing. It is in its inability to yet 
define a theory that would suggest how to propel the 
moral norm towards intellectual and international 
progress. Descriptiveness too often subverts prescrip- 
tiveness. McElroy settles for explanations of why the 
clarity of the norm—and why better rates of moral 
compliance occur when national security is less in- 
volved—predict the moral choice. There is a link be- 
tween the moral choice and the demands of someone’s 
“real” world to be sure, but it is not only involved with, 
but dependent upon, the underlying linkage of interna- 
tional relations theory with both reality and the deepest 
intellectual understandings of how both morality and 
reality are known. 

With Thompson, the gap between morality and reality 
is wider still, Thompson’s ambivalence about the place 
of morality in international affairs being obvious from 
the start. Substantively, this is a rich book, a bevy of 
seedbeds for moral discourse being planted in discus- 
sions of nuclear security, disarmament, human rights, 
and the conflicts over values that marked the decisions 
of Lincoln, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon. 
There are attempts to sew together the morality versus 
reality threads that weave their way through the book in 
chapters on history as end point or beginning, national 
decline, and the openness of history when seen from 
any contemporary perspective. 

But Thompson’s problem with perspectives, briefly 
stated, is his lack of systematic differentiation. His 
discussions of intellectual contrasts fail to deal with the 
epistemological, that is the “forms of knowledge,” dif- 
ferentiations that underlie all ethical positions. Thomp- 
son’s oft written-of education, the University of Chica- 
go's morally skeptical Morgenthau sharing top billing 
with the ethical admonitions of Neibuhr, apparently did 
not lead Thompson to an understanding of the role of 
epistemology in theory. Thompson properly decries the 
lack of continuity among “the seemingly endless repe- 
tition of intellectual and philosophical debates.” But 
even his worthy developmental portrayal of the move- 
ment from international law, through political, to insti- 
tutional approaches within international relations stud- 
ies, does not bind the development to commensurable 
contrasts between methodological and epistemological 
approaches. As a result, the thoughtful portrayal of 
international realism never discovers the roots of the 
almost static analysis of qualitatively similar variables of 
human nature, state-to-state relationships, undifferenti- 
ated kinds of power, and the like. As a further result, the 
less thoughtful but still credible depiction of idealism 
finds the principle intellectual tension in international 
affairs to lie within the dualism of each human nature, 
not the differentiation between and among various hu- 
man natures. Even the description of Lincoln’s Sanitary 
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Fair speech contrast between a man’s living off the 
“product of his labor” or “the product of other men’s 
labors” would leave one to think the tension’s options 
equally weighted. Did Lincoln think that? Does Thomp- 
son? 

What is so frustrating is that Thompson, at least at 
times, comes so close to seeing things, as they must be 
seen if theoretical advancement is to occur, from the 
intellectual top. His marvelous description of the main- 
tenance of tensions within the foreign policy of Richard 
Nixon, the best segment of the book, credits Nixon’s 
own deep understanding of that tension for the success 
of the China strategy and other Nixon triumphs. But in 
Thompson's general discussion of history, his proper 
scoring of Fukuyama’s wrongness about Hegel is dulled 
by his own wrongness about Hegel. Thompson’s earlier 
attack on Hegel’s drive for the imposition of the state on 
a population fails to recognize the primacy of the ethical 
state within Hegel’s prescription. Yes, there is a deter- 
ministic rationality to Hegel, but it is an ascending, 
differentiated rationality that Hegel strives for, and 
Hegel deals with it through a dialectic of tension that is 
epistemologically distinguishable from the dialectic of 
Kant. 


Not surprisingly, Hegel is suspicious of liberalism, 
more so than Kant, but that squares with Hegel’s dia- 
lectic dealings with ever more differentiated cognitive 
variables. Kants dialectic steadfastly held to the classif- 
icatory imperative. Kant’s dialectic is a dutiful first 
cousin to the Categorical Imperative that was at the 
heart of all of Kant’s thinking and, not surprisingly, 
therefore, Kant saw perpetual peace as growing out of 
the contractual form that McElroy identified. Hegel's 
peace is the product of the engrossment of the ever more 
complex intellectual and ultimately real world variables 
that somehow reconcile today’s reality and tomorrow’s 
thrust of the historical Idea. l 

Perhaps the greatest dialectic, for international rela- 
tions theory as well as for the real world of international 
relations, is the never ending conflict of Kant-like and 
Hegel-like dialectics themselves. First and foremost, 
both German idealists dealt with the core epistemologi- 
cal issues of the nature of knowledge, as well as the 
limits to knowledge. It is on their epistemological writ- 
ings, not the substantive writings on politics or peace, 
that international relations theory should be built. Kant 
did not believe in the synthetic, differentiated cognition 
beyond the most restrictive notions of mathematics, 
natural science, and personal morality. As a result, the 
human purposiveness of his vision of international 
affairs, like his vision of the improvement of knowledge, 
was overshadowed by the hand of Providence. Hegel's 
belief in the human capacity to understand ever more 
differentiated, or synthetic, qualities of knowledge, 
along with his belief in the expansion of the limits of 
knowledge and morality, was the core of his optimism. 
That Kant would reject the coming into objective con- 
sciousness of an ever-improving moral vision, and that 
Hegel would depict the dialectic as a movement of 
consciousness towards just such a vision are both un- 
derstandable and commensurable. That proponents of 
the realist and the idealist visions of international rela- 
tions would differ over the cognitive reconcilability of 
the two very different cognitive entities of reality and 
hope is also understandable and commensurable. In- 
deed, it is the essence of the contrast between the realist 
and the idealist perspectives. 
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It is this contrast, I would hope, that the later books of 
McElroy, and even Thompson, would speak to. If they 
do, the progress of understanding in international rela- 
tions will be as assured as the contrast between the 
traumas of the present world and the peacefulness of the 
world’s future. 


University of South Carolina WILLIAM P. KREML 


Democracy and Foreign Policy: The Fallacy of Political 
Realism. By Miroslav Nincic. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1992. 200p. $37.50. 


In this book, Miroslav Nincic examines, explores, and 
refutes a notion promulgated by such proponents of 
classical “realism” as Hans J. Morganthau and George F. 
Kennan. The notion holds, in Nincic’s words, that 
“democratic foreign policy suffers from having to accom- 
modate the sentiments of the public and its representa- 
tives, sentiments that are grounded in a combination of 
factual ignorance and emotive drives that clash with the 
tenets by which international affairs are best managed” 
(p. 152). 

In a nicely-organized and fluidly-written argument, 
Nincic focuses on the American experience to examine 
the impact of public opinion, of Congressional consid- 
eration, and of electoral politics on the development and 
conduct of foreign policy. He argues that realist argu- 
ments essentially suggest three rules: ideals should not 
be confused with interests, interests and power should 
be “brought into proper balance,” and “the actual con- 
duct of foreign affairs should proceed in a measured, 
consistent fashion” (pp. 22-23). He concludes that, in 
general, democracy does quite well by these (rather 
mushy) criteria. 

Public opinion—‘“the mentality of the masses”—is 
really quite reasonable and coherent, he argues. While 
the average American may not be terribly well-informed 
about foreign policy, the public is not “particularly 
disorganized, unstable, or extreme regarding foreign 
affairs” (p. 45). In general, it appears to be “moderate” 
and pragmatic, and its “normative goals are actually 
quite close to the foreign policy preferences of the 
leadership groups from which policy makers are gener- 
ally drawn” (p. 52). 

He reaches a similar conclusion about Congress. Al- 
though he acknowledges that “instances of misguided 
comportment by the nation’s legislators do exist,” he 
concludes that “examples of considerable Congressional 
wisdom can also be found” (p. 64). And while conceding 
that electoral politics can sometimes adversely affect the 
conduct of foreign policy, he argues that there are also 
positive benefits in elections as they enhance the ex- 
change of ideas and hold political leaders accountable 
for foreign policy failures (p. 119). 

He also concludes that there has often been a ten- 
dency in American foreign policy for leaders to exagger- 
ate, for domestic political reasons, the degree to which 
there is an outside threat. In this, he may be overstating 
the case somewhat. If the threat was indeed exagger- 
ated, it seems to me that political leaders largely believed 
their own exaggerations. 

In the final chapter, Nincic wades into the decades- 
long debate—for which the classic realists bear eternal 
responsibility—about what is, after all, the “national 
interest.” As he demonstrates once again, the more one 
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struggles with this concept, the more one becomes 
enmeshed in muddled vapidities and “limp tautologies” 
(p. 158). 

He concedes that the concept might have some objec- 
tive validity if it is very narrowly defined as a quest for 
physical survival, economic health, and the continuance 
of the society's basic normative order (p. 161). But even 
that concession is questionable. The Soviet Union ap- 
pears recently to have peacefully decided that its na- 
tional interest lay in its own physical disintegration and 
in a radical restructuring of its basic normative order. 
Similarly, many leaders, such as the Ayatollah Khomeini 
in Iran, would consider the economic health of their 
country to be of only very secondary importance. Nincic 
concludes that, in general, “a national interest emerges 
only from an authentically democratic aggregation of 
domestic preferences” (p. 168). That may be about the 
best way to deal with the issue (apart from abandoning 
it entirely), though it is not clear why the aggregation 
has necessarily to be “democratic.” 

With his intentional focus on the American case, 
Nincic specifically eschews a comparative perspective 
(p. 24). In some important respects, however, his argu- 
ment might have been strengthened with a bit of com- 
parison. That is, while he argues convincingly that 
American foreign policy has shown a fair amount of 
moderation, coherence, and wisdom, his case might be 
stronger if that experience were juxtaposed with the 
alternative. 

While democratic governments have made their share 
of foreign policy blunders, these, it might well be 
argued, pale in comparison to the foreign policy disas- 
ters non-democratic countries have experienced under 
such leaders as Hitler, Mussolini, Kim Il-Sung, 
Khomeini, Nasser, and Saddam Hussein. And one 
might also look at the quality of the people democracies 
have generally put forward to run their foreign policy, 
comparing them to the similar products of non-demo- 
cratic societies. The overall record for non-democracies, 
after all, is fairly abysmal. Rebecca West may exaggerate 
somewhat when she observes in Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon (1941) that in 645 years of rule the Hapsburg 
family produced “no genius, only two rulers of ability 

. countless dullards, and not a few imbeciles and 
lunatics,” but she is not that far off the mark. In such a 
comparison, it would seem, democracies do rather well. 
And a consideration of this sort might have served to 
enhance Nincic’s basic argument. 


University of Rochester JOHN MUELLER 


From Confrontation to Cooperation: Resolving Ethnic 
and Regional Conflict. By Jay Rothman. Newbury 
Park: Sage, 1992. 231p. $51.00 cloth, $24.50 paper. 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s several scholars of 
international relations developed conflict management 
training workshops, the purpose of which was to sup- 
port a process towards peace in the context of intractable 
conflicts. John Burton, Leonard Doob, and Herbert 
Kelman, among others, conducted “controlled commu- 
nication” or problem solving workshops with high-level 
representatives of groups involved in protracted com- 
munal disputes. John Rothman’s book presents an ex- 
tension of those early action/research projects. Applying 
principles found in the conflict analysis and conflict 
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management field, he examines the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict to illustrate the utility of a particular conflict 
management method which he has developed. Roth- 
man is a scholar-practitioner at the Leonard Davis Insti- 
tute for International Relations at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, who has conducted a variety of workshops 
in the Middle East with Israelis and Palestinians. His 
book presents an effort to combine conflict theory and 
practice and to apply them to the particularly intractable 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, with an eye to their general- 
izability to other similar conflicts. 

Rothman’s book, however, does more than describe 
his conflict management method. In an important effort 
to span what some believe to be an erroneous theory- 
practice divide, the book discusses the interrelationship 
between practical methods and theoretical perspectives, 
both in the international relations and conflict resolution 
fields. The author challenges the traditional interna- 
tional relations approach which places primary empha- 
sis on national interest concerns, and he recommends 
turning politics “on its head” in order to study ethnic 
and other “primary” communities from the inside. 

Rothman suggests a kind of bottom-up analysis as a 
complement to the study of nation-states, and he argues 
for his approach not so much on a theoretical basis, but 
primarily as a practical matter. He points to the recent 
explosion of ethnic and regional conflicts as a clear 
indicator that the major actors of concern in the world 
are not only nation-states, but also ethnic identity com- 
munities which are seeking to preserve their existence. 
In order to gain an understanding of these communities, 
they must be explored “from within,” that is, from the 
perspective of the members of those groups. In response 
to potential criticism that he focuses too heavily on “low 
politics,” Rothman claims that it is the over-focusing on 
the “high politics” of nation-states and national interest 
that has allowed the international relations field to fail to 
deal effectively with current world events. 

Rothman also provides an important challenge to the 
conflict management field. At first glance, the move 
away from a confrontational, adversarial process of 
dealing with conflict toward more cooperative modes as 
articulated by Rothman will appear as an old refrain to 
scholars in the conflict analysis and resolution field. 
However, while many conflict theorists focus on the 
importance of clearing up parties’ misperceptions of 
each other (which Rothman labels an empirical approach 
to conflict) and on the potentially transformative effect of 
having each party “step into the shoes” of the other 
(labeled a reflexive approach), this book adds a new 
twist to the process of transformation. The author as- 
serts that parties also misperceive or fail to examine their 
own underlying assumptions and ontological perspec- 
tives. For this reason, an essential piece of the process of 
conflict management is a stage in which the parties 
become something akin to critical theorists whose task it 
is to probe the rules and patterns that determine their 
own beliefs about themselves, the other party, and the 
conflict, to critique them, and then to transform the 
existing terms of the dispute. From this perspective the 
salient focus of analysis for parties to disputes, as well as 
for scholars, is less on events or the distribution of 
resources, and more on transactions and relationships 
between ethnic or regional communities as key vari- 
ables. Conflict is rooted in troubled relationships and the 
failure to meet “universal human needs” of all parties 
such as security, control, meaning, and identity. 
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The implications of this position for intervention are 
somewhat surprising and intriguing. The conflict man- 
agement method developed by Rothman involves a 
three stage process which, unlike most other conflict 
resolution methods, includes a stage in which dispu- 
tants are encouraged to frame the conflict in adversarial 
terms. Rather than encouraging adversaries to first vent 
frustrations and then find common ground, as is the 
case in many models of intervention, his model calls on 
parties to first describe the conflict to each other in the 
very adversarial terms which are presumably contribut- 
ing to friction. The goal is to provide a comparison for 
the later stages of reflexive analysis and integrative 
bargaining. In each of these three stages, the model has 
participants describe the conflict, identify causes, and 
generate and evaluate solutions. It is the process of 
proceeding through these stages and finally of making 
comparisons among them that the transformative poten- 
tial lies, according to Rothman. 

The structure and content of the book reflect both the 
“bottom up” type of analysis recommended by the 
author, as well as his implicit blending of theory and 
practice. The book is divided into three parts, each of 
which articulates the themes of the book in a different 
way. The first of these provides a brief “cultural history” 
of the development of Israeli and Palestinian national- 
ism, describes and evaluates four major conflict manage- 
ment approaches, and argues for a model for conflict 
management, called the ARI (adversarial, reflexive, in- 
tegrative) Conflict Management Framework, which en- 
compasses all of these approaches. In Part II, the reader 
is presented with three applications of the model to 
actual disputes, two of which are workshop applications 
and a third which utilizes the ARI framework as an 
analytical tool. The final section of the book presents a 
set of materials intended for use by conflict management 
practitioners in the development of training workshops, 
including an intervention and training script, two case 
studies, and a conflict simulation exercise. Over 60% of 
the book is committed to discussion of the applications 
presented in Parts II and III. 

The primary weakness of this otherwise valuable book 
is its lack of attention to the issue of getting parties to the 
table. The ARI Conflict Management Framework as- 
sumes that representatives of disputing communities 
have already agreed to negotiate or participate in a 
cooperative process. One is left wondering whether this 
method might be used in some way to convince parties 
to participate in a cooperative process or whether ARI 
practitioners must wait for the arrival of the right con- 
ditions before embarking on problem solving work- 
shops. This is a problem for all such conflict resolution 
approaches to international and ethnic conflict, and it is 
unfortunately not tackled head on in this book. At the 
time of this writing an Israeli-Palestinian negotiation 
process has resulted in the first agreement on the road 
towards Palestinian independence. This book raises the 
question of whether Arafat's willingness to take part in 
a conciliatory negotiation is best explained from an IR 
national interest perspective or a Rothman-like bot- 
tom-up perspective, or some combination of these ap- 
proaches. Hopefully, works like From Confrontation to 
Cooperation will encourage scholars to investigate such 
questions. : 

This book should be of great interest to both interna- 
tional relations scholars as well as conflict management 
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academics and practitioners. In the post-Cold War era, 
scholars of international relations are increasingly focus- 
ing their attention on entities other than nation states in 
an effort to understand the often chaotic and virulent 
ethnic and regional conflicts which have erupted as 
nations such as the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have 
broken apart. This work should provide scholars with a 
very useful jumping off point for approaching’ such 
conflicts in new ways. 


Syracuse University TERRELL A. NORTHRUP 


China’s Just World: The Morality of Chinese Foreign 
Policy. By Chih-Yu Shih. Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 
1993. 244p. $37.00. 


Shih, of National Taiwan University, endeavors in this 
book to shed light on why the People’s Republic of 
China does what it does in foreign policy. Shih’s argu- 
ment rests upon the premise that up until the 1980s, the 
Chinese government based its legitimacy and power on 
a superior moral vision, which vision explains the con- 
tradictions of Chinese foreign policy. As illustration, one 
interesting inference is that the Chinese had several 
foreign policy themes, and thereby were able to enact 
moral dramas in which tangible resources or advantages 
accrued from the pursuit of one theme could be (in fact, 
might have been just so that they could be) publicly and 
virtuously sacrificed for the sake of another theme 
whose importance was now seen to be paramount. 

Shih knows that this approach demands the synthesis 
of numerous disparate strands of theory in international 
politics: national role conception, domestic politics, stat- 
ist theory, political culture, realism and neo-realism. 
This approach is seen as superior to the power politics 
paradigm which could never reconcile Chinese power 
(or, rather, lack thereof) with Chinese foreign policy 
rhetoric and action. Shih infers the “moral scripts” that 
China played with the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Japan, and the Third World. These comprise the bulk of 
the book’s chapters. He shows how China repeatedly 
eschewed tangible economic and political gains with 
these nations for the sake of moral purity. 

The book only partially achieves its aims due to two 
interrelated areas of concern: one, the problematic the- 
oretical distinction between Shih’s psychocultural model 
and a power politics model not constructed of straw; and 
two, the uneven persuasiveness of the “script” chap- 
ters. It seems to me that a strong moral vision, whatever 
its particular merits and cultural origins, is the primary 
mainstay of regimes that are vulnerable both at home 
and abroad. What other power resource does such a 
regime possess? Moral legitimacy first and foremost 
keeps the domestic wolves at bay. Solid domestic sup- 
port simultaneously upholds and requires moral dramas 
to be enacted abroad, which dramas can be seen as 
successful despite (and perhaps because of) negative 
feedback from the international arena. I see “strong 
moral vision” as one possible route to consolidation and 
balancing of power both domestically and externally, 
and not as an endeavor separable from or antithetical to 
such concerns. Shih’s approach may broaden the opera- 
tionalization of what is meant by power, but that claim is 
extant in the literature that seeks to modify and enrich 
the straw man version of power politics, for example, 
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that of Etheredge on the dramatic requirements of 
American national scripts, or the research emanating 
from Putnam's view of the “two level game” of domes- 
tic/international politics. 

The “script” chapters often lack persuasiveness be- 
cause Shih insists on demonstrating that the psychocul- 
tural approach is superior to a power politics approach. 
Thus he contrasts what China did with what it should 
have done if it were interested in tangible power gains 
rather than moral purity. However, as discussed above, 
intangible power gains in international politics can be as 
real to certain regimes as tangible power gains—and 
perhaps even more important if one factors in the 
domestic political scene. Although factions in the Chi- 
nese political elite are alluded to, there is no attempt to 
systematically tie in the resultant domestic fortunes of 
those who advocated certain foreign policies, or how 
foreign policy might have been used as a weapon or a 
carrot in factional politics. 

Because of Shih’s determination to find a contrast 
between his approach and power politics, he ends up 
with very questionable interpretations of certain events. 
For example, he explains Mao’s strident anti-revisionist 
rhetoric against Khruschev as “the result of a cognitive 
need for consistency on anti-imperialist logic” (p. 68), 
though on the very next page he describes China’s 
“furious response to Soviet betrayal” due to Khrus- 
chev’s “attempt in 1958 to put China under Soviet 
military control,” and later suggests that “they (the 
Chinese) wanted to be the enemy of the Soviet Union” 
(p. 79). I think we can explain the stridency of China’s 
anti-revisionist rhetoric as both a function of its need to 
clearly condemn the moral impurity of the Soviets 
(thereby enhancing its own purity) and a need to protect 
its more traditionally defined national interests from a 
nation that had already shown itself hostile to those 
interests. There is no theoretically necessary dichotomy 
here. Examples of such painfully contorted reasoning 
that presumably exclude the possibility of a power 
politics explanation of Chinese foreign policy abound in 
this volume, and seriously detract from it. The most 
persuasive of the four “script” chapters is, in my opin- 
ion, the Japanese script, and readers interested in the 
prospects of closer Sino-Japanese ties should find much 
of use there. 

Shih’s final chapter is simultaneously the best and the 
most provocative. He argues that China, through its 
own bungling, can no longer act as a moral regime, and 
now, after the Cold War, finds itself acting as an 
out-of-step realpolitik regime in a world where neoreal- 
ism is ascendant. According to Shih, the Great Leap 
Forward destroyed the Chinese people’s faith in the 
moral superiority of their leaders. This led to a severance 
of the linkage between internal and external politics, as 
China’s external behavior became irrelevant in judging 
the domestic political legitimacy of any faction. This 
severance invited a return to legalist/statist principles 
which “emphasize the wealth and strength of a nation, 
not its moral standing in the world” (p. 202). China is 
therefore eager to join the economically interdependent 
world, but is not ready to sacrifice national indepen- 
dence and autonomy. The neorealist vision of interna- 
tional cooperation is based upon shared moral and legal 
norms, which make possible some relinquishing of 
national autonomy. China is neither capitalist nor dem- 
ocratic, and thus cannot fully cooperate, nor persuade 
Western powers to fully cooperate with it. The resulting 
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mistrust leads to confrontation (such as over human 
rights) in which China must show its power—now 
defined in confrontational power politics terms. And 
unless China can show its people it is respected in the 
world for its power—since its moral purity will no longer 
suffice—the people will respect the regime even less 
than they already do, which could lead to severe internal 
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crisis. Shih predicts that China will use force in the near 
term (over the Nanshas or Taiwan) for this very reason. 
Such a display would also be consonant with the psy- 
chocultural Chinese penchant for the dramatic in foreign 


policy. 
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CHOOSING JUSTICE: SOCRATES’ MODEL CITY 


AND THE PRACTICE OF DIALECTIC 
DARRELL DOBBS Marquette University 


laucon’s demand to be shown the inherent choiceworthiness of justice exposes the limits of 

dialectical argument. Acknowledging these limits, Socrates proposes that his interlocutors 

join him in an alternative activity, making a city in speech. This model city proves to be 
“entirely opposite” to existing cities, above all (as Socrates observes) because it restricts the practice 
of dialectical argument to those who first demonstrate a capacity for synopsis, that is, for seeing things 
as a whole. Socrates holds that one must be able to see things as a whole in order to benefit from the 
use of dialectic. I interpret the political institutions of Socrates’ model city accordingly, as being 
instrumental to the practice of dialectic. Hence, I reject the prevalent readings of the Republic, which 
present these institutions either as a blueprint for public policy or as a parody of political idealism. 
Instead, I suggest that the interlocutors’ discussion of censorship, the noble lie, and communism is 
propaedeutic, fostering the synoptic capacity necessary to benefit from the pracie of dialectic, 
including dialectic aimed at revealing the choiceworthiness of justice. 


idway through his conversation with Thras- 
ymachus in book 1 of Plato's Republic, 
Socrates is persuaded to postpone his quest 
for a precise definition of justice, for “what Thrasy- 
machus is saying now seems to me to be much more 
important” (347e2-3).' Thrasymachus, we recall, had 
abandoned his original thesis—that justice consists in 
the advantage of the stronger—and has taken up a 
new position, contending that the unjust life is strong- 
er and better than the just life. This shift prompts 
Socrates to turn to his young companion, Glaucon, 
and pose two questions: “Which way, Glaucon, will 
you choose? And which seems argued the more truly 
to you” (347e4-6)? the second question is by no 
means superfluous.” Socrates evidently anticipates 
that Glaucon’s preference may rest upon something 
other than the better argument. Indeed, it is not so 
much clear thinking as native breeding that Socrates 
credits when he praises Glaucon’s inclination toward 
justice (tên physin . . . tropou, 367e6-368b2). Quality of 
breeding is an admirable thing, of course; but it is 
hardly to be mistaken for mature human excellence. 
Nor is Glaucon’s tropos—his present “bent” or incli- 
nation—indicative of a firm or decisive choice for 
justice. On the contrary, Glaucon remains fascinated 
by the tyrannical, or perfectly unjust, life. Moreove 





locutors’ rambling consideration of justice. Justice, he 
suggests, is intelligible as a tertiary kind of good, 
desired not for its own sake but only for its conse- 
quences—consequences that might be acquired even 
more efficiently by other means. Moreover, as 
Socrates testifies, Glaucon is “always and in every- 
thing superlatively courageous” (aei te dé andreiotatos 

. pros hapanta, 357a2-3). This superlative courage 
or manliness (the Greek permits either translation) is 
perhaps most evident in Glaucon’s taking up the 
cause of injustice. For he thereby puts his own 
admirable nature in jeopardy in hope of acquiring 
mature human excellence. Still, it is one thing to 
recognize such courage as a prerequisite in the quest 
for mature human excellence and quite another to 
tout it as a sufficient criterion by which to decide 
whether or not justice counts as that excellence.’ Yet 
Glaucon declares (putatively for the sake of argu- 
ment) that he will henceforth accept justice as human 
excellence only if it can be shown to profit a “real 
man” (hôs aléthés andra, 359b2). The real man, as 
Glaucon conceives him, is not shackled by the bonds 
of necessity that tie others to the civic community. It 
is inferior human beings who are compelled to seek 
justice as an alternative to what they most fear 
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justice in itself. Socrates must show the power of 
justice when it is present all by itself in the soul, apart 
from its wages and consequences (358b4-7, d1-2). 
Nay, Socrates must reverse the reputations of the just 
man and the unjust man to ensure that the judgment 
of their lives will be rendered correctly and not settled 
for the sake of consequences alone (360e1-6, 361b5- 
d3). | 

Glaucon claims to be unimpressed by conventional 
teachings in favor of justice. So besides providing the 
indispensable root of extraordinary courage, Glau- 
con’s manly spirit evidently encourages an exagger- 
ated sense of his own freedom from mere conven- 
tionality. He needs reminding (as Socrates points out) 
that the prisoners in the cave of political culture are 
“like us” (515a5). In view of Glaucon’s exaggerated 
sense of independence, we may expect that beneath 
the veneer of his bold challenge to conventional 
justice lies a core of unexamined conventionality. 
Glaucon, we may say, does not sufficiently know 
himself. Adeimantus, his fearless yet less enterpris- 
ing brother, is more perceptive than Glaucon in this 
regard. Undaunted by his brother’s dazzling account 
of the superiority of injustice, Adeimantus coolly 
notes that Glaucon has failed to identify “the very 
thing that most needs to be said” (362d5). Adeiman- 
tus elaborates this most needful consideration, which 
will in good measure determine the course of the 
interlocutors’ subsequent conversation. In so doing, 
Adeimantus observes that Glaucon’s challenge to 
Socrates fails to take into account the influence of 
customary teachings concerning virtue and vice on 
the souls of the youths who hear them (365a6-b1). As 
a result, Adeimantus suggests, Glaucon fails to real- 
ize that even he is not yet in a position to make a 
meaningful choice between justice and injustice—no 
matter what Socrates says by way of response to his 
challenge. 

According to Adeimantus, the customary teachings 
concerning virtue and vice subvert the soul's capacity 
for acquiring mature human excellence. Due to a 
distortion of soul induced by such teachings, we too 
may be ill equipped to make the choice that Glaucon 
longs to make and that we too must make if we are to 
move beyond dispositional inclination toward mature 
excellence. It is with this counterproductive educa- 
tion in view that Adeimantus bids Socrates “not only 
to show us by rational argument that justice is might- 
ier than injustice, but also to show what it is that each 
by itself makes [poiousa] of the one who possesses it” 
(367b2-5, e1-5). Though less dazzling than his broth- 
er's challenge, Adeimantus’ charge is in fact more 
radical. For Glaucon’s challenge merely calls for a 
static account of justice’s superiority, an account 
revealing justice as pleasing to the human soul as 
currently disposed. But Adeimantus correctly dis- 
cerns that Glaucon’s desire to make an unprejudiced 
and fully informed choice between justice and injus- 
tice requires a dynamic account, an account recogniz- 
ing that the choiceworthiness of justice depends 
upon its unique capacity for healing the deformity 
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from which the conventionally educated soul cur- 
rently suffers. 


SYNOPSIS AS A CURE 
FOR PSYCHIC DEFORMITY 


What, then, according to Adeimantus, is the conven- 
tionally induced deformity of soul that stands in need 
of healing? Adeimantus begins to elaborate the na- 
ture of this deformity by noting the counterproduc- 
tivity of the arguments customarily offered to encour- 
age justice. Parents and poets (who are so often the 
architects of civilization) conspire in citing for the 
edification of youngsters the most tangible and ap- 
pealing consequences that can possibly be ascribed to 
justice. As it turns out, however, such tangibly ap- 
pealing consequences do not belong exclusively (or 
even necessarily) to justice. So the speeches made in 
support of justice with the best of intentions only 
inflame a callow desire for things that are, if any- 
thing, more easily obtainable by foul means than 
by fair. When youngsters raised in this fashion en- 
counter arguments of a different cast contending 
that injustice is shameful only by opinion and that 
the gods themselves are willing to overlook one’s 
crimes in exchange for ceremonial bribes, they real- 
ize, Adeimantus says, that “one ought to turn wholly 
toward appearances” (363e5~365c3). It is the exclusiv- 
ity or one-sidedness of this “turn” that deforms the 
soul. For a soul turned wholly toward appearances is 
indeed like a captive compelled to gaze at shadows 
cast upon the wall of a cave. The human soul in such 
a condition is deprived of its capacity for reflection 
upon the linkage, be it ever so tenuous,. between 
shadow and substance. When appearance becomes 
everything, appearances no longer mean anything. 
Once freed of any mooring in reality, appearance no 
longer offers even an oblique clue to what truly is. 
Appearance then exists as nothing more than an 
invitation to the projection of fantasy and a tempta- 
tion to willful manipulation. As a result of the soul’s 
turn wholly toward appearances, reason becomes 
cramped and deformed. Reason ceases its search for 
the true and the good in considering the merits of 
justice and injustice; instead, it is wholly subsumed 
in “calculation” (logizomenos), specifically in that cal- 
culation which concludes that injustice is mightier 
than justice always and everywhere as long as one 
has the capacity to manipulate appearances (366a6— 
7). From this perspective the comparison of just and 
unjust lives becomes a forgone conclusion rather than 
the preparation for a decisive choice. Thus Adeiman- 
tus perceives that one’s soul must be healed—its 
whole orientation toward appearances corrected— 
before one is prepared to make a judgment regarding 
human excellence. He perceives, moreover, that it is 
unlikely that any further argument could provide such 
healing (366b3). | 

It is, of course, paradoxical to identify Glaucon as a 
victim of the conventional, soul-deforming process of 
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childrearing that is described by Adeimantus, for it 
seems that much of what we find appealing in 
Glaucon derives from his unyielding rejection of 
convention. But it would be premature, to say the 
least, to describe Glaucon’s scorn for social bonds as 
sufficient to effect the genuine turnabout, or periagégé, 
that Socrates later identifies as essential to the soul's 
pursuit of wisdom (518c4-d1, 520c5-8). Yet Glaucon 
hardly seems guilty of the fixation upon appearances 
condemned by Adeimantus. If anything, Glaucon 
may be said to hold appearances (i.e., what seems to 
be, as distinguished from what truly is) in utter 
contempt (357a4—b4, 361c4-d3). But one wonders 
whether the scorn and contempt that one observes in 
Glaucon’s rejection of conventionality is a mark of 
liberation or is itself an advanced symptom of the 


psychic distortion Adeimantus has described. Per- _ 


haps Glaucon’s demand to hear justice praised “in 
itself and for itself” (auto kath’ hauto, 358d2) is merely 
the inversion typical of psychological denial, in which 
he transposes the theme Adeimantus finds character- 
istic of traditional childrearing. Consideration of this 
possibility might remain purely speculative were it 
not for the fact that Socrates, too, indicates the 
inadequacy of Glaucon’s contemptuous, turn from 
appearances. For Socrates identifies as “the most 
beautiful or noblest” (kallistéi) not the kind of good 
that Glaucon describes as desirable “in itself and for 
itself” (auto hautou heneka, 357b6) but the kind that is 
to be loved “both on account of itself and on account 
of the things coming into being from it” (kai di’ auto 
kai dia ta gignomena ap’ auto, 358a1-2). Socrates 
thereby suggests that Glaucon’s turn toward the 
thing itself might well be an impediment to the 
discovery of the finest, noblest, and most beautiful 
things, whose discernment requires a comprehensive 
glimpse of the thing itself and what comes into being 
from it. Socrates thus indicates that if Glaucon is 
accurately to determine the character of human ex- 
cellence, he must first develop the capacity for synop- 
sis, or comprehensive vision. This is the same capac- 
ity that Socrates later explains is necessary if one is 
to benefit from dialectical argument (537b8-539d7). 
Moreover, Socrates describes Glaucon’s ideals of per- 
fect justice and injustice as “statues,” that is, mere 
images (360e1-361d6). Socrates thus suggests that by 
heaping contempt upon appearances in his probing 
for reality, Glaucon will never get beyond the shad- 
owy realm of images. The reality he supposes he has 
discovered turns out to be just another figment upon 
the wall of the cave. On this basis, I hazard to say, we 
may conclude that Adeimantus’ diagnosis indeed 
applies to Glaucon. Glaucon’s contempt for appear- 
ances does not correct but simply inverts the warp 
from which the human soul suffers in the cave of 
political culture. Although this warp is endemic to 
the political cave, the case of Glaucon reveals that 
neither is its cure to be found in the mere rejection of 
political culture. The soul must receive political cul- 
ture (i.e., the culture of politeia) but not in the manner 
of a cavedweller. Is there any way for this to occur? 
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Although Socrates says that he “had something in 
mind to say” in answer to Glaucon’s challenge, the 
addition of Adeimantus’ speech lands Socrates in a 
state of genuine perplexity or aporia (cf. 362d1-2 and 
367e6-368b4). Socrates realizes that a logos accounting 
for the superiority of justice is needed and yet that no 
further argument can benefit Glaucon as long as he 
remains in his present condition of synoptic incapac- 
ity. If anything, the operation of dialectical argument 
will inevitably deteriorate into eristics (as happened 
between Socrates and Thrasymachus) if the distinc- 
tions one makes fail to correspond to the proper 
articulations of the whole (454a1-9). If we are not 
merely to quarrel but are really “to get things sorted 
out” (dialegesthat), we must not lose sight of the forest 
for the trees. Yet this is precisely what happens to 
Glaucon. His contemptuous turning against political 
convention (and against appearance generally) re- 
sembles nothing else more than “the spinning of a 
shard” (521c5). The shard, or ostrakon, a fragment of 
smashed - pottery, perfectly symbolizes Glaucon’s 
condition. For his contemptuous disengagement 
from political culture leaves him an isolated piece of a 
shattered whole. As a shard, Glaucon cannot ade- 
quately contemplate the human good. Glaucon must 
develop a capacity for synopsis (appreciating himself 
and others as members of a greater whole) if he is to 
heal his own soul and to attain a position from which 
he can accurately discern the nature of human excel- 
lence. But if dialectic is ultimately needed to reveal 
the truth about justice and injustice and yet would 
degenerate into eristics if practiced at present, how is 
Socrates to proceed? The salvation of Glaucon’s 
soul—the. preservation and enhancement of his ca- 
pacity for human excellence—evidently depends 
upon Socrates’ success in a propaedeutic effort that 
differs from and yet must prepare for the actual 
practice of dialectic. 

Socrates’ response to the challenge posed by the 
speeches of Glaucon and Adeimantus is to postpone 
further attempts at dialectic. Instead, he proposes 
that his interlocutors join him in the nondialectical— 
one may even say, poetic (poidémen, 369c9)—exercise 
of making a city in speech. It is hardly coincidental, 
then, that one finds no form of the word dialegesthai in 
the text again until the opening of book 5, where it is 
spoken to denote the division of the city’s women in 
accordance with the eidetic structure of the whole 
political community (see 454a4~-d1). The absence of 
dialegesthai from the interlocutors’ own conversation 
in books 2-4 mirrors the postponement of dialectic 
that Socrates requires of the citizens of his model city, 
which he eventually credits for making this city 
“completely opposite” to existing cities (497e5— 
498c4). The interlocutors’ forbearance from dialectic 
in the course of founding the model city is comple- 
mented by their approval of certain controversial 
political institutions (censorship, the noble lie, and 
communism) which approval, as I shall suggest, 
helps to foster their synoptic capacities and thus to 
prepare for the beneficial practice of dialectic. 


Choosing Justice 


POSTPONING AND PROVIDING 
FOR DIALECTIC: THE SOCRATIC 
TURN TO POLITICS 


Though Socrates’ interlocutors want to see for them- 
selves the power of justice in or on the human soul, 
they evidently do not appreciate sufficiently the dif- 
ficulty of attaining an adequate view of the soul. To 
attempt such an inquiry is no slight matter. In 
Socrates’ frank estimation, it requires a keen observer 
(368c7-8). So it would be futile for one who is “not at 
all sharp-sighted” (368d3-4) to try to investigate this 
question immediately. But if such a person, someone 
who was unable to distinguish certain small letters, 
were able to find elsewhere the same letters “bigger 
and in a bigger place,” he might well consider it a 
godsend. Supposing that justice pertains not only to 
a single man but also to a “whole city” and that the 
city is bigger than a single man, Socrates suggests 
that his interlocutors behold a city as it comes into 
being in speech. For then their inquiry could proceed 
by “investigating the similarity of the larger in the 
idea of the smaller” (369a1-3). 


Socrates’ investigative strategy is puzzling. How - 


can this strategy succeed, one wonders, except on the 
assumption that the two sets of letters are in fact the 
same? And how is this assumption to be verified if 
the inquirer has taken the trouble to consider the 
larger letters only because he cannot make out the 
smaller? This conundrum vitiates any attempt to 
construe Socrates’ turn to politics as a method by 
which even the intellectually myopic can identify 
justice in the soul. The activity of making a city in 
speech is not an investigative methodology but rather 
a therapeutic exercise. Socratic politics are a calisthenic, 
not a crutch. They seek to foster, rather than to make 
unnecessary, the sharp-sightedness required for the 
success of subsequent research. If successful, the 
therapeutic exercise of making a city in speech will 
make it unnecessary to rely upon unsubstantiated 
parallels or correspondences. Specifically, the inter- 
locutors’ foundation of the model city will fortify their 
own capacities for synopsis, for seeing things as a 
whole. This result will, of course, be most evident in 
Glaucon (as we shall see), because his bold vision is at 
once the most penetrating and yet the least synoptic 
of any of Socrates’ interlocutors. 

As they undertake the exercise of founding a city in 
speech, the interlocutors agree that justice will be 
present in a “whole city” (holés poleds, 368e2-3). But 
the precise requirements of civic wholeness are not 
immediately clear. The political community, by rea- 
son of serving the purposes of human living, neces- 
sarily embraces an abundance and multiplicity of 
human goods. But because we neither know what is 
the greatest of these goods nor have a basis upon 
which to choose reliably among the multiplicity of 
apparent goods, we cannot yet be sure we know 
when the city has achieved completeness or whole- 
ness (thus isés, 371e11). Being unable to discriminate 
among goods, one reallv has no alternative but to 
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welcome them all and then to try to determine in 
what manner and to what extent they might fit 
together. By making a city in speech, one is thus 
encouraged to consider the possibility of order 
among the multiplicity of human goods. Such an 
exercise cultivates the capacity for synopsis. So it is, I 
shall suggest, that the practices of Socrates’ conver- 
sational community will heal Glaucon’s soul, provid- 
ing what the political culture of no existing city could 
provide. 


Socratic Censorship and the 
Genesis of Political Order 


Socrates and Adeimantus undertake the foundation 
of the first city, which Socrates describes as truthful 
(aléthiné, 372e7). He means that nothing here is con- 
cealed. In other words, there is in this city an unprob- 
lematic relationship between what appears and what 
really is. One reason for this is that the men and 
women of this first city hardly desire anything be- 
yond the plain necessities that life itself demands. 
They eat and dress as simply as possible. They are 
industrious in their work, songful in prayer, and 
delighted in intercourse but wary of overpopulation, 
so as to avoid poverty and war (372a5-cl). We may 
say that in such circumstances, there resides truth 
and nothing but the truth. But we cannot say that the 
whole truth is present in this city. For Glaucon’s 
peremptory rejection of the complacent lifestyle of its 
residents rebuts any interpretation that construes the 
“truthful” city to be wholly true to human nature—at 
least to human nature as we know it, which includes 
the very spiritedness epitomized here by Glaucon’‘s 
reaction. It would be utopian in the most pejorative 
sense of the term to attempt to construct a city on the 
basis of the suppression of such spiritedness, or 
thymos. Such a city would indeed be “fit for pigs,” 
rather than for human beings (372d4-5). A political 
community that is to be wholly truthful must some- 
how comprehend Glaucon as a member. 

But what is it that the city must become in order to 
comprehend Glaucon as a member? The price of 
including spiritedness, at least in the short run, is the 
introduction of unnecessary desires. Glaucon desires 
what he calls “relish” (opsou, 372c2) as a supplement 
to the indispensable staples of human life. Lacking as 
yet any better understanding of the true relish of life, 
he insists upon the inclusion of the full array of goods 
and services commonly accepted as pertaining to an 
elegant lifestyle. Socrates accedes to Glaucon’s de- 
mand because “nothing hinders it” (372e8). That is to 
say, nothing in the character of the city hinders it. 
Reflecting its founders’ lack of wisdom, the city is in 
no position to exclude any good or service as long as 
its provision is supervised by some skilled profes- 
sional. This city knows only one principle: one man, 
one art (370b4-6).* Technical expertise thus holds a 
monopoly on authority in the first city. There is, 
consequently, no hierarchy or order among the myr- 
iad of consumer goods that the city permits. Like the 
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inflamed appetite it is obliged to admit, the city is 
itself limitless. It possesses as yet no principle accord- 
ing to which its order or even its own completion may 
be determined (371e9-11). In short, the attempt to 
supply Glaucon’s demand for relish produces noth- 
ing more than a “promiscuous heap, stuffed and 
multitudinous” (373b3-4). 

Even Glaucon’s final demand—for an expert mili- 
tia—merely results in the further accretion of special- 
ists recruited for the service of limitless appetite. It 
may be that the city needs such warriors, but what is 
there to keep these watchdogs from turning wolf and 
devouring their fellow citizens? The prospect of civil 
war, confronting the founders at the culmination of a 
protracted period of civic expansion, vividly indicates 
that the city’s wholeness is not to be sought in the 
unrestricted increase of the goods and services that it 
includes. This wholeness evidently depends instead 
upon the establishment of a principled relationship 
among the city’s diverse parts. The Greek word for a 
principled relationship or authoritative order of this 
sort is politeia. Absent a politeia, the city remains too 
miserable a thing (even in the throes of its great crisis) 
to hold Glaucon’s attention; he expresses no interest 
in the search for a means to defend against the 
warriors’ abuse of power. We may even surmise that 
Glaucon would find wolfish warriors (who are, at 
least, real men) more attractive than the sheeplike 
city. So it is Glaucon’s brother, Adeimantus, who 
dutifully joins Socrates in seeking an education ap- 
propriate to civic guardians (376d4). 

What is most remarkable about the ensuing dis- 
cussion of education is its establishment of a politeia 
for the city. A politeia emerges as the founders censor 
the practice of technical expertise in order to ensure 
that the city’s warriors’ will become true and virtu- 
ous guardians (395c4-d6).° Something beyond the 
founders’ exhaustive and exhausting survey of arti- 
sans and consumers finally comes into sight in the 
polity, which arises only with the introduction of 
censorship. This censorship is conducted in accor- 
dance with certain theological typoi (outlines or im- 
pressions) that are formulated with a view both to the 
formation of politically hygienic opinions and to the 
truth. The poetic tales that violate these typoi incite 
politically dangerous self-indulgence and “are not 
true, either” (378c1). It is the proper business of the 
city’s founders to know these typoi even if the task of 
filling them in must be turned over to poets willing 
to work within their limits (379a1-4). Socrates and 
Adeimantus identify four guidelines that are to char- 
acterize the tales told by the poets to the city’s youth: 
1. Divinity is the cause of only that which conspires 
for the good (380c8-9). 

Particular divinities do not deceive us by altering 

their proper forms (eidei) and assuming alien ones 

(380d1-6, 383a3—5). 

. The realm of the divine Hades is not so terrifying 
as to warrant the choice of.a shameful life over a 
noble death (386a6—c2, 387b5-6). 

. Heroes, if they are truly the progeny of divinities, 
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will not lose their heads in regard to grief, ven- 
geance, levity, dishonesty, drink, sex, food, or 
money (387d4-392a2). 


As Socrates reveals, the practice of censorship does 
not stem from any independent understanding of an 
order among the multiplicity of human goods (392a3- 
11). It derives, instead, from the founders’ subordina- 
tion of other claims to these elements (nay, these bare 
outlines) of theology as they attempt to ensure the 
goodness of the city’s guardians, which they take to 
be the most reliable safeguard of civic wholeness. 
Thus, Socrates and Adeimantus hold that even if 
there were to appear “a man enabled by wisdom to 
represent all things” (hypo sophias . . . mimeisthai panta 
chrémata), he should be promptly escorted to the 
city’s frontier and sent away; for such an expert 
would not “harmonize with our politeia” (397d10- 
398a7). Evidently, politeia (mentioned here explicitly 
for the first time in the dialogue) comes into sight 
only with the discovery of a principle of organization 
that outranks technical expertise. Yet surely it is 
paradoxical that Socrates would banish the very man 
he credits with wisdom. Granting that the mimetic 
expert (i.e., the all-wise and unsubordinated poet) 
would not “fit in,” we may still wonder why it is the 
poet, rather than the politeia, that must go. Why, in 
other words, sacrifice wisdom for the sake of political _ 
order? And if the wisdom of expert proficiency is no 
longer sufficient to warrant citizenship in the model 
city, what takes its place? What is the nature of this 
new principle and how does it justify the exclusion of 
a wise man? l 

It is not easy to see that the statesman has authority 
over the poet, much less to identify the foundation of 
such authority. Yet the existence of such authority 
would imply that the statesman’s recognition of theo- 
logical guidelines—the only things that the founders 
as yet claim to understand—outranks the poet's wis- 
dom concerning “all things.” But in what sense, if 
any, is the statesman’s knowledge superior to the 
poet’s? As Socrates has formulated it, the comparison 
would seem to favor the poet. After all, the founders 
of the model city are said to recognize outlines; their 
knowledge is far from complete. The poet’s wisdom, 
by contrast, touches upon all things. Hence its epic 
scope. Poetic mimesis thus appears as the natural 
rival of philosophy. For its reach over the totality of 
things is easily mistaken for comprehensive knowl- 
edge. But this seems to be Socrates’ point: although 
mimetic expertise is exhaustive in its reach, it remains 
piecemeal in its comprehension. Despite its dazzling 
capacity for representing anything and everything 
(an arrogant king, an angry priest, a charming girl, an 
impertinent fool, a thunderous mob, etc.), the one 
thing merely mimetic expertise cannot imagine is the 
governing principle that prescribes the proper place 
of each of these beings and so provides definition to 
their community as a whole. 

Socrates determines that the poet is properly sub- 
ordinate to the statesman, despite the fact that the 
statesman’s knowledge is much less exhaustive than 
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that of the poet, because the knowledge the states- 
man possesses is at least a knowledge of something 
whole, even if it is by no means finished or complete. 
Thus, Socrates distinguishes his own enterprise of 
making a model city from traditional poetry (which is 
antagonistic to philosophy) by expressly repudiating 
within his model city the mimetic pretension to 
exhaustive knowledge. Socrates thus selects as a 
benediction for his model city Hesiod’s line “Half is 
more somehow than all” (pantos, 466c2-3; cf. Hesiod, 
Works and Days 40).” Hesiod is deemed here to be 
really wise (tôi onti ên sophos, 466c2)—to possess real 
wisdom, that is, as distinguished from the merely 
exhaustive (pantodapon, 398a1) technical wisdom of 
the mimetic expert. Real wisdom, which is compre- 
hensive, discerns precisely what is indiscernible in 
“all.” It is in regard to this defect that we may say that 
half is more somehow than all, for order and whole- 
ness are lacking in a mere totality. For example, a 
division, disciplined and properly mustered, is more 
somehow than an entire army routed and scattered in 
the field. Half is more somehow than all because half, 
as a ratio, already measures—and thus somehow 
conveys—the significance of the whole. A random 
heap (as Socrates regards the feverish city to be) may 
well exhaust all that a city comprises, but it does so 
without being in any way able to comprehend it. As 
nothing more than an exhaustive survey of a totality, 
“all” fails to preserve or to account for the order of 
the whole.’ 

As a consequence of the founders’ imposition of 
censorship, the model city has undergone an extraor- 
dinary change. Thanks to the founders’ care in en- 
suring that its warriors receive an education condu- 
cive to civic harmony, the model city has acquired a 
principle of order. The presence of this politeia evi- 
dently makes the city sufficiently intriguing to draw 
Glaucon back into the conversation. Glaucon had 
stretched himself toward the satisfaction of over- 
wrought, limitless, and fundamentally private appe- 
tites in his longing for something more than a merely 
porcine existence. Yet in so doing Glaucon runs the 
risk of alienating himself from any possible human 
community; thus he doubts that the expression “ev- 
eryone” includes himself (egô . . . kindyneué ektos ton 
pant6n, 398c7-8). But when a politeia (which is like- 
wise not to be found in the midst of a mere “‘all’”) 
does arise among the interlocutors, Glaucon is able to 
integrate himself into it. Specifically, he places his 
own musical know-how at Socrates’ disposal in con- 
sidering which harmonies and melodies are appro- 
priate in the songs to be taught to the city’s youth. 
Glaucon agrees with Socrates that harmony and 
rhythm must correspond to the words of a song and 
that these words must fall within the typoi already 
specified (398d4-10). The politeia, then, not the art of 
music, proves to be the founders’ guide to what is 
truly harmonious or musical. Glaucon accordingly 
joins Socrates in purging all but the Dorian and 
Phrygian modes, which properly represent the stead- 
fast endurance and measured sobriety characteristic 
of a really courageous or manly man (ontos andreiou, 
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399a6). The other modes, which from a technical 
standpoint are no less harmonious than these, are 
taken away because they are useless to a real man 
and thus do not harmonize with the city’s politeia. 
Glaucon thus discovers that this own manliness, 
which had caused him to distrust social convention 
and to isolate himself from community, in fact “fits 
in” or harmonizes with the model city’s politeia. 

The presence of politeia enables Glaucon to contem- 
plate the purified city as a whole and so as something 
clearly different from the city of luxuriance. In the city 
of luxuriance, there was nothing to integrate or to 
inform the diffusiveness of Glaucon’s longing for 
something more than the life of a pig; nor was there 
anything to delimit the city’s own indeterminacy and 
incompleteness. Glaucon’s erotic longing was scat- 
tered into a mob of inflamed and limitless desires. 
Though the purgation of the model city deprives 
Glaucon of the vicarious satisfaction of his feverish 
desires (see, e.g., 404b4-e6), it nevertheless informs, 
reconstructs, and thus holds the prospect of satisfy- 
ing Glaucon’s fundamental eroticism. Plato, the con- 
summate dramatic artist, here delineates a genuine 
development of character in Glaucon. Only if we 
keep in mind the distinction between eros and limit- 
less desire, however, will we see that Glaucon’s new 
and surprising sobermindedness (399e7) truly is “in 
character.” Socrates indicates the relevance of this 
distinction for our consideration of Glaucon by liken- 
ing the human soul to another “Glaucon,” namely, 
the mythical sea Glaucos, whose original nature is 
hardly visible because of the mutilations of the waves 
and the accretions of shells and seaweed (611c7-d7). 
Inflamed and limitless desires are the mutilations and 
accretions which presently obscure the original na- 
ture of eros. In its unperverted nature, eros is a 
quickening of the soul responsive to evidence of the 
beauty of cosmic order and, consequently, is itself 
measured and musical (403a7—8). It is an erotic quick- 
ening of this sort, provoked by the presence of 
politeia, that leads Glaucon to overcome his isolation 
and to join the others in “being sober-minded.” 
Indeed, Glaucon’s membership in the polity of in- 
quiry, including his participation in the purge of the 
city, is more truly an expression of eros than is his 
most extreme ultimatum demanding the satisfaction 
of limitless desire. 

There is surely, then, no “abstraction from eros” in 
the present passage. What occurs is better under- 
stood as a first step toward healing or recomposing 
the mutilation of eros, a mutilation that poses a 
formidable impediment to the development of Glau- 
con’s capacity for synopsis.” The model city’s politeia, 
which emerges with the founders’ institution of cen- 
sorship, facilitates the reassembly of the scattered 
fragments of Glaucon’s eros. As a result, Glaucon 
now recognizes the real man as a member of the 
model city and thus as belonging to a genuine politeia, 
rather than as a maverick proudly freebooting the 
thralls of Leviathan. Glaucon realizes that he belongs 
among the city’s founders as a member of the polity 
of inquiry. Gone, then, are the qualms concerning his 
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inclusion among the others. Instead, we find Glaucon 
swearing repeatedly in consternation at the discovery 
of the limits of his capacity to perform his share of the 
founders’ work (400a4, c6)! 

Socratic censorship gives form and integrity to the 
political community primarily by determining what is 
fitting for the formation of warriors into true civic 
guardians. Censorship thus counters the danger 
of civil war, harmonizing the city and adumbrating 
its integral wholeness. Glaucon’s reflection upon 
Socratic censorship induces a psychic reformation 
congenial to, but not yet sufficient for, synopsis. 
Synopsis requires more than a sense of belonging or 
a recognition of membership. Even among members, 
there is still the danger that partisanship will under- 
mine synopsis. So before entrusting the statesmanly 
responsibilities of political office to the best of the 
warriors, Socrates will suggest that they must first 
pass certain tests designed to challenge their judg- 
ment and their power to resist temptations to place 
partisan interest ahead of the common good. It is 
likewise not enough that Socrates has overcome the 
isolation of Glaucon. Although Glaucon now ac- 
knowledges his incorporation as a member of the 
polity of inquiry, he must still be induced to care for 
the good of this polity in a nonpartisan way. We shall 
see that the noble lie, which Socrates contrives to 
address the need for nonpartisan rulers in his model 
city, will also help to prepare these rulers—and 
Glaucon himself—for the practice of dialectic. 


Nonpartisanship and the Noble Lie 


Anything incapable of sustaining itself is not a whole 
but is merely a part of something else. To be wholly 
complete, then, the model city must possess the 
dynamic capacity to sustain itself. So the founders 
must be discerning recruiters of trustworthy rulers, 
who must themselves be discerning recruiters of 
trustworthy rulers. If the city’s rulers should allow 
partisan considerations to bias their judgment in 
recruiting their successors, they would undermine 
their city and subvert the common good. Socrates 
accordingly notes that guardians in the complete 
sense of the term (teleous phylakas) will do their job not 
out of a concern limited to the interest of some 
particular part of the city but rather with a view to the 
good of the city as a whole (428c11-d7). A complete 
or perfect guardian, in other words, must possess a 
capacity for nonpartisan synopsis. So the founders 
must select as rulers those among the guardians who 
demonstrate this capacity. But who among the guard- 
ians can be said to possess a capacity for synopsis? 
Evidently no one, for Socrates says that he will only 
sketch an answer to this question in the initial foun- 
dation of his city; the precise selection of the most 
perfect guardians will be undertaken later (414a5-7, 
503b4-5). Socrates’ sketch—his first, rough cut at the 
task of civic recruitment—merely outlines the trials 
that are intended to reveal who among the guardians 
is most reliable in his care for the city. 

Socrates would refuse to entrust the city to any 
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candidate who is inclined to be forgetful of his 
responsibilities, to despair at setbacks, to shrink from 
terrors, or to be seduced by pleasures. He designs the 
guardians’ trials accordingly, to pose precisely these 
temptations. Nevertheless, Socrates acknowledges 
one source of temptation for which he does not 
construct a test. He recognizes that in addition to 
other dangers, his cadets are liable to “being robbed” 
of their convictions by speech (logos, 413b6). Yet the 
examination he designs to test for this possibility 
involves not words but deeds (erga, 413c5-d2).?° In 
such a case, one searches in vain for an unobtrusive 
measure. Of course the definitive trial of one’s liabil- 
ity to corruption by speech would involve exposure 
to an expert rhetorician or dialectician. But the ad- 
ministration of a trial by logos would interfere with 
the proper development of the very trait it is de- 
signed to reveal. It is in order to avoid compromising 
the proper development of his guardians that 
Socrates eschews dialectical examination. Socrates 
expressly credits this postponement of dialectic as the 
feature that makes the model city “altogether oppo- 
site” (pan tounantion) to any other (497e5-498b3). 
Although Socrates’ warriors are in other ways 
tested “as gold is in fire” (413e1-2, 503a5-6), their 
prudently enforced innocence with respect to dialec- 
tic indicates that they are not yet perfect guardians in 
the most precise sense. Premature practice of dialectic 
would threaten to undermine the wholesome devel- 
opment of the guardians’ nature (538a9-539d7). Nev- 
ertheless, these guardians cannot attain complete- 
ness—nor can their philosophical nature achieve its 
fruition—apart from the practice of dialectic (532a1- 
2). So the founders’ postponement of dialectic may be 
said to highlight the gap between the rulers initially 
recruited “in outline” and the most precise guard- 
ians, the philosopher kings, who are later said to be 
the proper rulers of the model city (503b4-5). Being in 
need (en deonti, 414b8-9) of something to bridge this 
gap, Socrates introduces the noble lie. It is the lie’s 
function, in other words, to establish the continuity 
of these developmental stages in the maturation of 
the perfect civic guardian. Thus, the lie aims first and 
foremost to propagate complete guardians, not to 
propagandize the nonphilosophical masses. With 
this prospect in view, Socrates declares that he will 
undertake to persuade “first and foremost the rulers 
themselves” (malista . . . prôton, 414c1-d3)."1 
Socrates’ lie, though admittedly a deception, is not 
meant to swindle. Before describing his own lie, 
Socrates reminds his interlocutors of the lies (tôn 
pseud6n) they had discussed earlier in connection 
with the guardians’ elementary education (414b9). 
These lies were seen as providing a foundation for 
human education (376e2~377a7). Socrates’ lie is 
meant to be “one of those lies.” As such, Socrates 
indicates, his lie is a “lie in words,” not a “lie in the 
soul.” A lie in the soul, he observes, causes one to be 
deceived about what really is; as a result, such a lie 
induces amathia, that is, a condition of soul adverse to 
learning (peri ta onta . . . amathé einai, 382b2-3). But a 
lie in words uses falsehood as a medium of education 
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and so actually enhances the soul’s capacity for 
learning.’” The lie in words is useful when we are 
ignorant of the whole truth or when those with 
whom one speaks are too immature or are otherwise 
indisposed to assimilate the truth directly (382c6~d3). 
Such a lie is by no means alien to the truth. On the 
contrary, Socrates indicates a metaphysical linkage 
between the lie in words and the truth, remarking 
that the false and the true represent two aspects of 
singular eidos of words used in the education of youth 
(376e6-11). Socrates thus envisions a singular and yet 
twofold eidetic structure, which integrates certain 
false and true logoi. The singularity of Socrates’ eidos 
of words may be said to represent the essential 
continuity of moments in the unfolding of human 
education. Such an eidos serves as the precondition 
for the experience of learning. Hence, the appearance 
of fundamental opposition between truth and false- 
hood may be recognized as merely an illusion that 
results whenever one assumes a standpoint outside 
the province of human learning. 

It is with the prospect of just such learning in mind, 
however, that Socrates describes his lie as noble 
(gennaion, 414b9). Socrates’ word gennaion may be 
translated more precisely as “generous,” provided 
we understand this in what lexicographers call its 
archaic sense, namely, as something both abundantly 
beneficent and true bred. The beneficence of this 
noble lie resides in its contribution to the education of 
perfect civic guardians. This contribution comes by 
means of a specific misrepresentation concerning the 
character of the citizens’ breeding. And in this re- 
gard, the adjective gennaion is again well chosen. For 
it signifies the venerable pedigree as well as the 
specific theme of autochthonic tales such as the one 
Socrates contrives in the present passage. Thus, 
Socrates notes that his lie is “nothing novel, but a 
Phoenician thing.” The allusion may be meant to 
recall the Phoenician Cadmus, who founded Thebes 
with the aid of warriors allegedly sprung from the 
earth; it may refer, at the same time, to the Phoenix- 
like recurrence across time and place of such autoch- 
thonic tales. It may refer, in recalling this same 
Phoenix, to the specific feat of assembling a living 
whole out of elements as diffuse as ashes or dust. In 
any case, Socrates’ description of the lie as gennaion 
and Phoenician prepares for its detailed formulation, 
which not only recapitulates the Theban claim of 
autochthony but in some sense represents the best or 
truest-bred example of such a falsehood or myth. 
Specifically, Socrates will undertake to persuade his 
citizens, and especially his rulers, that what they 
imagine (edokoun, 414d5) to be their rearing and 
education is only a dream: “I shall attempt to per- 
suade first the rulers themselves and the warriors, 
and after them the rest of the city, that all these things 
that they imagined they suffered and had happen to 
them in our rearing and education were as dreams. 
While in truth they were at that time being formed 
and reared within the earth underground . . . and 
when their fashioning was finally completed, the earth, 
being their mother, delivered them up” (414d4-4). 
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But why would anyone attempt to persuade some- 
one that he is dreaming, except to cause him, in some 
sense of the word, to awaken? Such an awakening is, 
of course, just what one needs if he is to aspire to a 
higher plane of intellectual perception. The ramifica- 
tions of this aspiration are implicit in Socrates’ notion 
of the nature of dreaming; Socrates understands 
dreaming as a condition in which one believes that a 
likeness is not a likeness but the thing itself (476c4-8). 
We may infer that the awakening that Socrates in- 
tends to encourage would involve the rulers’ ceasing 
to mistake what they imagine education to be for 
what education really is. Socrates notes that the 
citizens imagine their rearing and education to be 
something that they suffer and that happens to them 
(paschein te kai gignesthai peri autous, 414d5-6); in short, 
they underestimate the importance of their own 
contribution in becoming educated. Socrates does not 
explain why human beings (particularly those who 
live in well-governed polities) tend to think of their 
own development as something that happens on the 
perimeter of their selves, rather than stemming more 
naturally from their innermost being. We may sur- 
mise, however, that the influence of political institu- 
tions leaves human beings a little awestruck. (Per- 
haps this is why Adeimantus takes it for granted that 
the city is “bigger” than a single man, while Socrates 
merely raises the question of their relative greatness 
[368e5-6].) Recognizing this problem, we may say 
that what is needed, particularly in good polities, is a 
means of keeping human beings from supposing that 
their own human nature is nothing but raw material 
molded by the conventions of an all-powerful cul- 
ture. The myth of autochthony answers this need in 
a surprisingly direct manner. In Socrates’ rendition, 
the finished character of mature human beings is 
presented as the exclusive work of nature and na- 
ture’s god (415a4-7). Thus, in “the remainder of the 
myth” (to lotpon tou mythou), Socrates states that it is 
a divinity that forms the citizens, a divinity who 
mixes gold in the genesis of those sufficient to rule, 
silver in the auxiliaries, and iron and bronze in the 
farmers and the city’s other artisans (415al-7). On 
this account, civic nurture plays no role at all. Socrates’ 
lie represents the apotheosis of nature, I suggest, in 
order to combat tendencies toward the apotheosis of 
the state. 

Clearly, it is false to assert that nature in the fullest 
sense of the word is restricted to genesis or nativity.” 
Any account that presents human nativity as equiv- 
alent to human maturity is a lie. Nevertheless, 
Socrates’ lie performs a needed service. It keeps the 
founders from becoming victims, so to speak, of their 
own success. For the founder’s remarkable achieve- 
ment in rearing their spirited and philosophical 
guardians will prove to be counterproductive if it 
leaves the impression that the statesman’s dictate is 
the essential factor in human development. Rulers 
especially must be disabused of any such notion. 
Socrates accordingly offers the noble lie as a means of 
awakening first and foremost the rulers themselves 
from the dream (or perhaps better, the dogmatic 
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slumber) of conventionalism. Of course, one may 
object that this account of the noble lie is somewhat 
overwrought. For it may be expected that philosoph- 
ically inclined rulers will on their own be “first and 
foremost” to see through the illusion of convention- 
alism. This is true, but it does not go far enough. 
Socrates goes further. For he predicts that the philo- 
sophical youngster will not only see through the 
illusion of conventionalism but will turn from con- 
ventionalism to its opposite (paranomos . . . ek nomimou, 
539a3). Socrates divines that such a voungster will 
leave off honoring the ancestral traditions he was 
taught to honor by his political community once he 
gains so much as a glimpse of what is (538a9-10). 
Under the stress of an intellectual scrutiny that would 
reveal the shortcomings of any civic institution, a 
philosophical soul might well cleave to a more pris- 
tine idea of good and evil that can be practiced in any 
human community. The essential natures of other 
qualities will likewise be misconstrued as purely 
abstract principles or patterns, which would only be 
sullied by contact with whatever comes into being. 
From this pristine perspective it appears that nothing 
that comes into being (ta gignomena) could ever contrib- 
ute anything to our understanding of what truly is. 
Souls inclined to stretch toward such an understanding 
would develop contempt for ta gignomena, including the 
institutions of their native land. The disillusionment 
of conventionalism in this way ends in antinomian- 
ism if not in outright criminality. In one blow, the city 
is deprived of properly solicitous rulers and the 
philosopher (subsequently identified as the perfect 
guardian) is rendered incapable of the cosmic synop- 
sis prerequisite to his maturation in dialectic. 
Antinomianism invites a form of partisanship that 
we may distinguish from familial or kinship-based 
partisanship; this form of partisanship is indeed a 
hazard inherent in the philosophical soul. Socrates 
indicates that once the philosophical nature catches 
sight of all time and all being, human life will hardly 
seem any big thing (486a8-10). The winged souls of 
philosophic natures “hasten to spend their time al- 
ways aloft and are unwilling to do what pertains to 
human beings” (517c8-9). This bias in favor of the 
class interest of those concerned exclusively with the 
things “aloft” is indicative of what we may call a 
hyperian partisanship. Socrates’ concern for the lack of 
steadfastness in the philosophical nature thus invites 
a question: Do the winged souls of philosophers truly 
soar, or are they merely flighty? The superciliousness 
of the protophilosopher does not sort well with the 
generosity characteristic of the truly erotic soul. For 
the latter “always yearns for the whole and for all 
things both divine and human” (486a5-7, emphasis 
mine; see also 402a7—d5). If the philosophical nature 
is not stabilized by a proper nurture and education, 
its native intellectual keenness will distort its judg- 
ment concerning the cosmic as well as the civic polity 
and ultimately tear it away even from philosophy 
(491b7-9). The noble lie guards against antinomian- 
ism and hyperian partisanship by sidestepping alto- 
gether the precariousness of an all-too-easily disillu- 
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sioned conventionalism. The myth of autochthony 
motivates loyalty to politeia in a manner that avoids 
the counterproductive ascription of sovereignty to 
political convention. The sheer earthiness of the lie’s 
account of human development helps to keep the feet 
of Socrates’ immature philosophers planted firmly on 
the ground. 

Of course, the political value of the noble lie is 
self-evident. By playing down the role of civic nur- 
ture in favor of the role of authochthonic nativity, the 
lie ensures that citizens will feel bound to the moth- 
erland more closely than could be effected by any 
notion of convention or social contract. The lie trans- 
forms conventional justice into an obligation of piety, 
fortifying a sense of belonging rather than merely 
appealing to a merely instrumental and reciprocal 
obligation. In deference to the divinely sanctioned 
and natural authority of functional diversity, the 
rulers “will in no way show mercy if their own 
offspring is born with an admixture of bronze or iron; 
instead, they will render the honor appropriate to the 
child’s nature and push it away to the craftsmen and 
farmers” (415b6-c2). Blood, as we say, is thicker than 
water; but earth is thicker than either. So the rulers 
place the interests of their motherland ahead of their 
own partisan attachment to kith and kin when deter- 
mining the occupational assignments of their fellow 
citizens; as a consequence, they will better safeguard 
the divisions within the city that underlie and fortify 
its integrity as a whole. It is no coincidence, then, that 
the task of civic recruitment (which calls for nothing 
less than this whole-illuminating division of parts) is 
enjoined as the rulers’ “first and foremost” responsi- 
bility (préton kai malista, 415b3-4). This formulation 
echoes Socrates’ emphasis on persuading first and 
foremost the rulers themselves of the noble lie. For 
the sorting out of human and occupational diversity 
fortifies the city’s constitutional integrity and, at the 
same time, adumbrates the work of dialectic—and so 
foreshadows Socrates’ judgment that consummate 
civic guardians need to be philosophers (503b4—5). 
Even as the lie promotes its immediate political 
purpose, it is also helping to prepare philosophical 
and spirited youths for the exercise of dialectic. 

Bred on the noble lie, Socrates’ philosophical rulers 
will spurn the cloud-worshiping idolatry of Aris- 
tophanes’ antinomian intellectuals. Inasmuch as the 
noble lie helps advance the appreciation of the cosmic 
significance of ta gignomena, it helps to stabilize the 
intellectual facility characteristic of philosophical na- 
tures. Because the founders will not countenance the 
alienation of the city’s most promising youngsters 
from ta gignomena, the intellectual advance of these 
youngsters will more likely culminate in a compre- 
hensive grasp of the cosmos as a-whole. On the basis 
of this cosmic synopsis, they will be able to undertake 
the dialectical examination of their own upbringing 
and ancestral beliefs—including the noble lie itself— 
without becoming careless or contemptuous of their 
city’s institutions or their fellow citizens. Thus 
Socrates’ choice of words is precise when he says that 
it is as “nurselings” (trophimoi, 520d6), that is, as 
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beneficiaries of the city’s nurture, that his philosoph- 
ically inclined youngsters will see that they are not a 
class apart but are themselves members of a cosmic 
polity, a polity that transcends yet comprehends the 
civic polity. 

Glaucon andreiotatos, most manly and courageous 
always and everywhere, finds the noble lie appealing 
because its underlying message is that one need not 
kowtow to nomos to be loyal to politeia. The lie 
counters the tendency of well-reared human beings 
to become captivated by good nomoi. The thralls of 
nomos will never acquire a truly mature human excel- 
lence even under the most salutary conditions; if 
given the chance, they would choose to be tyrants 
(619b7-d1). Glaucon and the best of the youths of the 
model city will see the falseness of the lie. Yet they 
will also see its nobility—its generosity in providing 
or preserving a way to the truth. Once Glaucon sees 
that a lie—a thing far different from the pristine 
truth—can serve an essential educational purpose, he 
can begin to overcome his feelings of contempt for 
appearances. He, and the city’s philosophical youth, 
can begin to recognize the counterproductive imma- 
turity of their own hyperian zeal for proceeding 
directly or immediately to the truth auto kath’ hauto. 
Glaucon’s support of the noble lie represents a grow- 
ing appreciation of the importance of images and 
appearances—and even falsehoods—for the seeker of 
truth. Glaucon and other philosophical youth are 
likely, as a result, to take a less haughty view of the 
human beings who occupy the realm of appearances. 
This more moderate approach is prerequisite to Glau- 
con’s own transcendence of hyperian partisanship. It 
is necessary, moreover, if he is ever to acquire a 
mature righteousness or human excellence. 

As we have seen, Socrates devises his noble lie 
because his city requires rulers whose judgment is 
nonpartisan. The lie helps philosophical rulers to 
cultivate a capacity for synopsis no more distorted by 
concern for the “things aloft” than for kith and kin. 
But, before Socrates is willing to regard the founda- 
tion of his model city as complete, he addresses one 
more obstacle—perhaps the most difficult and surely 
the most intimate obstacle—to the beneficial practice 
of dialectic. This obstacle derives from the peculiar 
sense of isolation that we feel in our own bodies. 


Socratic Communism and the 
Battle against Erotic Idiosyncracy 


With the completion of the guardians’ education in 
music and gymnastics and with the additional safe- 
guard of the noble lie, one might think that the 
foundation of the model city would be complete. But 
Socrates warns Glaucon that one must still be on 
guard lest the auxiliaries, who are meant to be the 
city’s watchdogs, turn wolf and attack the flock 
(416a2-b4). The education that has been given to 
these men aims to provide them with the most 
important safeguard (416b1-c4). But Socrates ob- 
serves that “someone intelligent would say that, in 
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addition to this education, one must provide them 
with dwellings and such other substance as will not 
stop them from being the best possible guardians” 
(416c5-d1). Socrates accordingly proposes that the 
guardians shall possess “no private substance what- 
ever, unless it is entirely necessary” (416d5-6). What 
is necessary for guardians is different, of course, from 
what is necessary for farmers. Private ownership of 
land is for farmers an instrument of membership in 
the polity. The possession of such property encour- 
ages efficient agricultural cultivation and thus en- 
sures that farmers will not cease being farmers 
(417a6—7). But Socrates’ warriors are to be civic guard- 
ians, not farmers. While the private ownership of 
boots, toothbrushes, and other such necessities might 
fit perfectly well into the guardian’s role in the civic 
politeia, the possession of private estates, houses, and 
money would only be a hindrance to the warriors’ 
distinctive work of caring for the city as a whole and 
so must be proscribed. In the model city, property 
(that which is one’s own) consists in nothing else 
than the equipment appropriate for performing one’s 
part in the politeta. 

Although Glaucon endorses Socrates’ proposal, his 
brother Adeimantus ventures a criticism. We have 
not heard from Adeimantus since he joined Socrates 
in banning insubordinate poets from the city. Now it 
is apparent that Adeimantus has some unresolved 
difficulties with synopsis. Adeimantus wonders how 
Socrates would defend himself if someone were to 
charge that he had denied happiness to his guard- 
ians, the very men “whose city it is in truth,” 
inasmuch as they are not permitted to possess great 
and beautiful houses or to have the opportunity of 
private sacrifices to the gods or because they cannot 
embark upon trips abroad in private or make presents 
to girlfriends (419a1-420a8)."* The problem, accord- 
ing to Adeimantus, is that the guardians are more like 
foreign mercenaries than the rulers of any recogniz- 
able city. This is a telling criticism, at least as far as 
Adeimantus himself is concerned. For in the course 
of its formulation,.Adeimantus reveals his own pre- 
sumption that the city belongs to its rulers. He has 
forgotten that the truth about politeia is quite the 
reverse: it is not the city that belongs as private 
property to the guardians but the guardians who, 
along with the other citizens, belong as members to 
the city. Adeimantus needs to be reminded of his 
responsibilities as a member of the team of interloc- 
utors founding the model city. For the work of 
answering such indictments, Socrates indicates, is 
not Socrates’ private burden (as Adeimantus had 
suggested) but is rather a task shared in common 
with his cofounders (cf. 419a2 and 420b1). Adeiman- 
tus’ fretting over the lack of private gratifications sug- 
gests that he, at least, has not yet benefited suffi- 
ciently from Socrates’ propaideia. 

Adeimantus’ problem is that he is not attending to 
the model city as a whole. His concern for the role of 
private indulgence in the constitution of individual 
happiness stands in the way of his successful practice 
of synopsis. So Socrates, in response, reminds him 
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that the founders’ task is not to seek the exceptional 
happiness of any tribe within the city but rather to 
consider how it is that the city itself may be, as much 
as possible, a whole (holé, 420b5-8; holén, 421b6). It is 
in such a city (i.e., a whole city, holés poleôs) that the 
interlocutors had thought they might find justice 
(368e3, 420b8-9). The political institutions of the 
model city serve the discovery of justice by constitut- 
ing the civic community as a whole. This purpose, as 
Socrates reminds Adeimantus, must be kept clearly 
in mind if one is properly to appreciate the founders’ 
communistic proposals. 

Adeimantus accepts Socrates’ reminder (421c7). He 
agrees with Socrates that the most beautiful sign of 
civic improvement—the noblest limit of civic enlarge- 
ment—is the achievement and maintenance of polit- 
ical wholeness or integrity. The interlocutors agree, 
moreover, that if the guardians’ education and rear- 
ing (“the one great, or rather sufficient, thing’) 
is safeguarded, the guardians themselves will be 
equipped to discern all that is further required for 
the city to reach the fullness of its growth. These 
further requirements are left undetailed for the time 
being. Yet they too must be comprehended by any 
synoptic view of the civic politeia. Thus Socrates 
makes a passing reference to these requirements, 
noting simply that the possession of women, mat- 
ings, and procreation should all be arranged to con- 
form as closely as possible to the proverb “‘friends’ 
affairs are common” (koina ta philôn, 423e5-424a2). 
Socrates postpones the elaboration of this proposal 
for good reason. Not only will the details of such a 
proposal stir up a hornet’s nest of opposition, but its 
elaboration as a whole will involve the very dialectical 
examination (dielesthai, 449d3-450a2; dialegesthai, 
454a4-d1) that he has been so carefully postponing. 
The three waves of book 5, which Socrates and his 
interlocutors will confront and eventually survive, 
are illustrative of the dangers that anyone engaged in 
a trial by dialectic necessarily faces. But Socrates must 
still doubt whether his interlocutors are sufficiently 
prepared to take the risks involved in such a dialec- 
tical examination (450d8-451b8). Adeimantus’ anxi- 
ety concerning private indulgence suggests, as much 
as anything, that more preparation is needed. It is as 
a final stage in his dialectical propaideia, we may infer, 
that Socrates offers this muted foreshadowing of the 
communization of family life. 

Like the other controversial political institutions 
that we have already considered, Socrates’ connubial 
communism—just so far as it is developed through 
the completion of the foundation (dikismené, 427c6—- 
d1) of the model city—contributes to the fortification 
of the interlocutors’ capacity for synopsis. (In recog- 
nition of the distinction between this propaedeutic 
and the actual practice of dialectic, I reserve discus- 
sion of the barnyard analogies and the other features 
of connubial communism as detailed in book 5 for 
another occasion, when the whole matter of the 
reintroduction of dialectical examination may be ap- 
propriately considered.) So we must concentrate our 
investigation here upon the only clue concerning the 
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character of Socrates’ connubial communism that is 
provided prior to the completion of the city’s foun- 
dation, namely that the possession of women, mat- 
ings, and procreation should be arranged to conform 
as closely as possible to the proverb “friends’ affairs 
are common.” We should begin by noting that 
Socrates introduces his endorsement of this prov- 
erb—and its surprising application to sexual mating 
and procreation—as a counter to the tendency to- 
ward self-indulgence and self-centeredness, which is 
implicit in the indictment brought by Adeimantus. 

Beside the more spirited and hyperian sources of 
alienation or partisanship already mentioned—which 
seem to be at the root of Glaucon’s characteristic 
difficulties—each of us is continuously confronted by 
that most tangible reminder of human separateness: 
his or her own body. As is clear from the differences 
between the truthful city and the feverish city, Ade- 
imantus is temperamentally much more solicitous of 
the human body and its natural requirements than is 
his brother. Indeed, for the mass of human beings, 
the indisputable separateness of the human body and 
the exclusivity of individual sensory impressions suf- 
fice to demonstrate that the body is radically private. 
Narrowly focussing upon the indulgence of the 
bodily senses, human beings become even more 
credulous of assertions that our bodies and what we 
do with them are nothing but “our own affair.” 
(Perhaps it is for this reason that Plato makes the 
conversation reported in the Republic occur as an 
alternative activity to the feast and all-night orgy 
taking place concurrently in the Piraeus. The inter- 
locutors’ “being moderate” both in speech and in 
deed necessarily precedes their consideration of the 
significance of the body.) Now the claim of individ- 
ualistic self-indulgence is especially compelling in the 
most physically intimate relationship of all, the sexual 
mating of man and woman. Yet if mankind is even 
more a coupling animal than a political animal, it 
would seem that the opportunity for synopsis in 
connection with the connubial politeia presents itself 
ahead of all others. If one fails to achieve synopsis in 
this matter, it is quite unlikely that he or she will do 
much better in the case of civic or cosmic synopsis. So 
Socrates has good reason to speak in earnest when he 
proposes that sexual matters be arranged to accord 
with the proverb “‘friends’ affairs are common”. For 
nowhere are the problematic status of the separate- 
ness of our bodies or the obstacle this poses to the 
achievement of synopsis more evident than in con- 
nection with sexual matters. 

There is, of course, nothing quite like sex—and not 
merely in terms of intensity of pleasure. For other 
bodily appetites yield to perfectly appropriate private 
satisfactions. Consider, for example, the appetite of 
hunger. There is no breach of civic membership, nor 
is there anything partisan, when a guardian ingests 
and thus privatizes the moderate ration of food that 
he eats. The exclusive ingestion and assimilation of 
this food is precisely what should take place if the 
guardian is to be a guardian. In fact, Socrates makes 
a point of endorsing the Homeric practice of award- 
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ing the best cut of meat as a prize to the best warrior. 
Such an award is especially fitting, Socrates says, 
because the best warriors thus derive both honor and 
an increase in strength at the same time (468c10-d6). 
This remarkable combination of results is possible 
because the purpose served by hunger is to facilitate 
the strength or health of one’s own body. Food, 
which exists to satisfy hunger, can be used for the 
purpose for which it exists only by being made 
private. In this regard, sex is rather more compli- 
cated. Of course, the pleasure obtained in the satis- 
faction of sexual appetite is as exclusively private as 
any other sensory impression. Nevertheless, the 
chief purpose of sexual intercourse is procreation; 
and the work of procreation is by no means a private 
or exclusively individual affair. In procreation, the 
intercourse of two (the Greeks called this intercourse 
“being-together” or synousia) is needed to generate a 
one. The coming into being of any single human 
body, whether male or female, presupposes the syn- 
ousia of male and female. We may go so far as to say 
that it is impossible to understand the body apart 
from its role in a connubial partnership. For the 
elemental fact of sexual differentiation and comple- 
mentarity is unintelligible in any other way. We shall 
never appreciate the body rightly if we consider it 
reductively, as nothing but an idiosyncratic bundle of 
nerves. If, instead of such reductionism, one grasps 
the body as a whole—and this is perhaps the primor- 
dial instance of synopsis—one cannot fail to observe 
that the body is naturally either male or female and 
thus the natural complement of a body of the oppo- 
site sex. The synousia of male and female thus consti- 
tutes a whole toward which each is erotically drawn. 
Yet sexual individualism treats the body as if it were 
nothing but an instrument of sensation. Erotic idio- 
syncracy thus undermines the intelligibility of the 
body and obscures the synopsis of the connubial 
partnership as a whole. The sexual differentiation of 
the human body—its inflection into virile male and 
fertile female—suggests that at its most fundamental 
the human body is not simply “one’s own affair”; the 
body is a sign and at the same time the instrument of 
a determinate and whole-seeking erôs, rather than of 
a limitless and merely self-indulgent appetite. Hence, 
we may say that the assertion of a purely private 
prerogative in sexual matters is indicative of the 
failure synoptically to grasp the connubial signifi- 
cance of the sexual character of the ‘human body. 
Though we do not yet know the precise details of 
Socrates’ reformed nomos for sexual mating, we may 
expect that it will be intended to combat self-cen- 
teredness by encouraging more attention to the con- 
nubial significance, as distinguished from the physi- 
ological separateness, of the human body. 

The assertion of individual prerogative in sexual 
matters obstructs the achievement of a synoptic view 
of the human body and so obscures the politeia that 
properly obtains in all the relations (not just the 
sexual ones) between man and woman. In short, 
erotic idiosyncracy undermines any prospect for 
friendship between men and women. Connubial 
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communism may be necessary, from Socrates’ per- 
spective, because there are not sufficient safeguards 
against erotic idiosyncracy in the sexual matings 
undertaken currently in the context of private family 
life. Exclusivity in the mutual espousal of man and 
woman may be understood as pointing toward con- 
nubial synopsis, but only if one is already so inclined. 
For someone differently inclined (e.g., toward so- 
matic self-centeredness and erotic idiosyncracy), mar- 
ital exclusivity alone will not counter the prejudice 
that sex exists for the sake of individual satisfaction. 
Of course, the most congenial institution for the 
erotic individualist is the “singles bar.” In a world in 
which such an institution had itself become norma- 
tive, the paradoxical proposal of sexual exclusivity 
might well encourage a reconsideration of connubial 
synopsis.’° But as far as Socrates and his interlocutors 
are concerned, sexual exclusivity remains the norm, 
and the privacy of family life conforms itself all too 
easily to erotic idiosyncracy. Inasmuch as erotic idio- 
syncracy undermines the achievement of connubial 
synopsis, there is little doubt but that it will also 
corrupt and disable the soul's capacity for grasping as 
a whole any superordinate community of which man 
and woman are a part. Socrates’ assault on this form 
of individualism thus aims to orient his interlocutors 
toward the wholeness of the connubial partnership 
and any other partnerships, such as the political 
community, to which the connubial partnership be- 
longs. As long as the connubial significance of the 
human body is neglected, the dialectical examination 
of questions such as whether the just or the unjust 
are happier will only endanger the excellence of the 
human soul. In the interest of preparing for such an 
exercise of dialectic, however, Socrates would have 
us replace individualism in our understanding of 
sexual matters with an emphasis on sexual commu- 
nity. His strategy is evidently successful, at least to 
this extent: when Adeimantus formulates his second 
thoughts on the question of connubial communism 
and the rest of the women’s drama, he speaks syn- 
optically of Socrates’ stealing a “whole eidos of argu- 
ment” and expresses his view that “the whole com- 
munity of women and children makes the whole 
difference to a politeia coming into being rightly or 
not’ (449c2, 449d3-6). 


CONCLUSION 


Glaucon is in a precarious position, as we meet him in 
the opening of Plato’s Republic. His native inclination 
is skewed toward justice but he is, nevertheless, 
fascinated by injustice. Perturbed by the inconclu- 
siveness of Socrates’ response to Thrasymachus’ de- 
fense of the unjust life, Glaucon resolves to place his 
own native decency in jeopardy in order to acquire a 
mature human excellence. Spurning. the convention- 
alsim of Thrasymachus, Glaucon argues that a real 
man—the true individual, who feels himself in no 
way beholden to the political community—will find 
injustice naturally superior to justice. This, at least 
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as Glaucon sees it, is the argument that must be 
answered if any of us is to choose justice for its own 
sake, rather than merely being forced by circum- 
stances to accept justice as the price paid to avoid 
suffering injustice. He accordingly challenges Socra- 
tes to show the superiority of justice in a single soul, 
apart from all that a reputation for justice might 
convey. 

But as Adeimantus suggests, our souls have been 
distorted by the influence of traditional patterns of 
childrearing. As a consequence of this distortion we 
are not in a condition to make the sovereign choice 
that Glaucon assumes as his prerogative. What is 
lacking in our souls, moreover, cannot be supplied by 
the mere addition of further argument. Adeimantus 
indicates that the soul “turned wholly to appearanc- 
es” suffers from a distorted view of the question of 
justice and injustice; a soul thus twisted will always 
find that injustice is superior to justice, no matter the 
argument. So this psychic distortion must be cor- 
rected before the bearing of any further argument 
upon the choice between justice and injustice can be 
determined. Nor will the deformity of a soul turned 
wholly to appearances be remedied by turning exclu- 
sively toward “what is.” Such a turn (like the one 
attempted by Glaucon at the opening of book 2) does 
not correct but merely inverts the warp of the dis- 
torted soul. What is needed, instead, is for the soul to 
develop an ability to comprehend as a whole both 
what is and what appears. Socrates expressly identi- 
fies such a whole as “the most beautiful” kind of 
good (358a1-3). The comprehension of this good 
would entail the synoptic capacity that Socrates de- 
clares to be prerequisite to the beneficial practice of 
dialectical argument. 

In order to facilitate the development of this nec- 
essary synopsis and to forestall any further fruitless 
or even counterproductive dialectic concerning jus- 
tice, Socrates proposes that his interlocutors join him 
in making a model city. Socrates’ political proposals 
are not meant, then, as a blueprint for public policy; 
nor is it their principal intention to critique or to 
parody political idealism. Each of the city’s controver- 
sial institutions contributes to the remediation of 
psychic distortion and fosters the soul’s capacity for 
synopsis. 

Censorship fosters an appreciation of membership. 
The feverish desires of the inflamed city represent the 
diffusiveness of the individual soul’s longing in a 
condition anterior to the achievement of constitu- 
tional synopsis. The civic polity itself emerges only 
with the introduction of censorship. Glaucon, who 
regarded his individual self as “apart from every- 
one,” discovers to his own surprise that he is grow- 
ing more sober-minded as he affirms the principles of 
Socratic censorship. Thanks to this censorship, Glau- 
con comes to see himself as a part of the whole rather 
than apart from all. It bears repeating that Socrates’ 
proposal for censorship is not a call to arms against 
the freedom of speech and expression found in 
presently existing political communities. To respond 
to such a call would only distract us from the point of 
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Socrates’ exercise. Socrates’ discussion of censorship 
is not meant as a public policy proposal but as 
therapy for better comprehending constitutional pol- 
ity as a whole. 

But synopsis requires more than an appreciation 
of membership, for. membership still allows for the 
possibility of partisanship. Socrates contrives his noble 
lie to counter partisan tendencies, “especially [among] 
the rulers themselves,” that inordinately bias judg- 
ment either in favor of kith and kin or “the things 
aloft.” The noble lie—a medicinal lie in words, as 
opposed to the hateful lie in the soul—helps the 
rulers to perform their task of civic recruitment in a 
wholesome (i.e., a whole-revealing and whole-pre- 
serving) manner. It also provides a medium essential 
for continuity in the procession of philosophical ed- 
ucation. Apart from the integration of this learning 
experience, even well habituated youngsters will end 
in repudiating the very persons and customs that 
sustained their first experiences of education and will 
turn tyrant at the first opportunity. The lie is thus the 
linchpin that holds together the city of warriors with 
the beautiful city of philosopher kings. It underlies 
and holds the key to the integrity of Socrates’ model 
city through the major stages of its development. 

Socratic communism addresses certain tendencies 
toward self-indulgent individualism, which are 
rooted in the separateness of one’s own body. The 
inappropriateness of private possession of lands, 
houses, and money by civic guardians is indicated 
first of all. Although such things are needed by 
farmers and householders in the course of perform- 
ing their civic role, these possessions would only 
distract civic guardians from their proper jobs. But 
communism culminates, for Socrates, in an assault 
upon erotic idiosyncracy. The self-centeredness of 
erotic idiosyncracy is countered by Socrates’ applica- 
tion of the proverb “‘friends’ affairs are common.” 
Above all, the intelligibility of the human body itself 
depends upon an appreciation of its connubial signif- 
icance in procreation. To attain this perspective we 
must, of course, transcend the reductive perspective 
that views the body as nothing but an individual 
bundle of nerves. Bodily sensation, we may grant, is 
exclusive and hardly communicable. But the body 
itself, which bears unimpeachable evidence of the — 
complimentarity of male and female, is only mistak- 
enly regarded as a private affair. The objective of 
Socratic communism is to counter this mistaken ten- 
dency and to illuminate the connubial (and thus the 
civic and even the cosmic) significance of the body. 
The tendency to treat the human body as idiosyn- 
cratic renders the body unintelligible and poses an 
impediment to connubial, civic, and cosmic synopsis. 
Once again the point of Socrates’ correction of the 
distorted view is neither to promote nor to discourage 
social change but rather to foster the synopsis prereq- 
uisite to the deliberate and reasoned adoption of a 
polity in one’s soul. 

The investigative strategy of Plato’s. Republic sug- 
gests that it is prudent, before choosing a polity for 
one’s soul, to get some experience by establishing a 
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polity for something less precious—for example, a 
city in speech. The foundation of the model city thus 
serves the purpose of fostering the interlocutors’ 
synoptic capacity as a prerequisite of their mature 
choice of life. Is it fitting, then, to maintain that 
Socrates’ polity is the best city? If the function of the 
political community is to assist persons in achieving 
virtue, then it seems that it could count as such— 
though it never see the light of day. The existence 
or possibility of this city is irrelevant and can be seen 
to be so once one has understood what its true 
purpose is. 


Notes 


1. Citations in this essay to the Platonis opera (Plato 1900- 
1907) follow the customary Stephanus notation. Unless indi- 
cated otherwise, all citations are to the Republic. The transla- 
tions are my own. 

2. Thus lam in agreement with Strauss when he notes that 
in interpreting Plato “one cannot take seriously enough the 
law of logographic necessity. Nothing is accidental in a 
Platonic dialogue; everything is necessary at the place where 
it occurs” (1964, 60). It should be understood that “every- 
thing” includes the dramatic action as well as the arguments 
of the dialogue. Those who ignore dramatic evidence in their 
haste to dissect “Plato’s” arguments labor in vain. But I also 
agree with Klein that “we [readers] are one of the elements of 
the dialogue and perhaps the most important one” (1965, 9). 
In this sense, the completion (i.e., the perfection) of the work 
intended by Plato is always up to us and so is never quite 
beyond the reach of chance. Consequently I would say that 
freedom and necessity are in perfect balance whenever learn- 
ing takes place through the medium of a Platonic dialogue 
and the author's intention is thus fulfilled. 

3. In Plato’s Laches, Socrates explores the bearing of cour- 
age on the character and the pursuit of human excellence. For 
further discussion of this dialogue, see Dobbs 1986. 

4. The definition of what exactly constitutes one job is, for 
the time being, deduced from the singularity of a given art. 
Later, the founders find that the two arts of music and 
gymnastics constitute one pair appropriately assigned to those 
who are to undertake the job of civic guard (411e4). It follows 
that techné no longer provides a sufficient indication of singu- 
larity of occupation. The founders’ recognition of the integrity 
of this pair of arts thus represents a preliminary achievement 
of synopsis. Nevertheless, a certain unwitting dogmatism, 
which implicitly assumes that certain jobs or practices are 
unintegrable, has led even careful students of the Republic to 
maintain that Socrates’ proposal for a philosopher king “‘re- 
jects in its very formulation the principle of one man, one job” 
upon which the model city is based (see, e.g., Benardete 1989, 
180). If nothing else, Socrates’ appreciation of the questionable- 
ness of what constitutes one or makes for integrity (524e2~ 
525a5) should give us pause before dismissing the integrity of 
the philosopher king on such simplistic grounds, as Strauss, 
for example, rightly perceives (1964, 101). For an interpreta- 
tion that attempts to make the case for the integrity of 
Socrates’ philosopher kings, see Dobbs 1985b. 

-5. Socrates thus notes that it is not only mimetic experts or 
insubordinate poets who are to be censored. Eventually, 
every craftsman is supervised to determine who is best able to 
follow the track of beauty and goodness of form; only those 
with this ability are permitted to remain in the city (401c4~d3). 
Others will be ejected, notwithstanding their specialization. 
Although the pastry chef, the relish maker, and the courtesan 
were quite welcome and appropriate in the city of luxuriance, 
all these specialists must now be purged. For their products 
and services contribute nothing to the education of the 
warrior youth, which is necessary if the city is to possess a 
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politeia. We may say that the rule one man, one job or art still 
prevails. But the meaning of oneness or integrity is enlarged 
beyond the mere consideration of specialization. Integrity of 
craft (and even integrity of function) is determined by harmo- 
nization with the politeia of the model city. 

6. The truly epic pretentiousness of the mimetic expert is 
clear enough in the text before us. But for further testimonials, 
consider the whole of Plato’s Jon and, in particular, the 
following speech of Niceratus from Xenophon’s Symposium: 
“You are aware, of course, that the supremely wise Homer 
has made poems on nearly every human subject. So anyone 
of you who wishes to become a skilled householder, politi- 
cian, or general—or to be like Achilles, Ajax, Nestor, or 
Odysseus—should attend to me because I know all these 
things!” (4.6). (My thanks to J. Budziszewski for calling my 
attention to this passage and for many helpful remarks on an 
earlier draft of this essay.) 

7. The true significance of Socrates’ citation of this line has 
eluded readers, I suspect, because Hesiod is taken to be 
asserting that “the half is more somehow than the whole.” 
Such a rendering is linguistically tenable, yet it yields no 
sense. For there is, I maintain, no way that half is more than 
the whole. I suggest that in interpreting Hesiod’s dictum, we 
instead take our bearings from the distinction between piece- 
meal exhaustiveness and comprehensive understanding, 
which I argue is crucial to Socrates’ discussion of censorship. 
Then we may see that Hesiod’s word pantos should be 
rendered as “all” rather than as “whole.” Half is indeed 
“more somehow than all” in that a mere totality lacks the 
order already adumbrated in the recognition of half. By 
approaching the interpretation of this line in this way, I 
maintain, the reader is able both to make sense of Hesiod and 
to appreciate the appropriateness of Socrates’ citation. 

8. Thus I hold that the synopsis implicit in recognizing that 
“half is more somehow than all” does not require that one 
first come to know all the beings. The kind of reasoning that 
contemporary psychologists and philosophers of science 
identify as “pattern recognition” entails the possibility of 
cosmic synopsis apart from an exhaustive survey of all cases 
(see, e.g., Hanson 1965, 85-92). Hence, I cannot agree with 
the Speusippean interpretation of “cosmic synopsis” cited by 
Brann (1967, 116) and followed by many other scholars. 

9. Compare Strauss’s observation that “The Republic could 
unqualifiedly abstract from erôs only if it could abstract from 
philosophy” (1964, 112). 

10. Adam overlooks the significance of Socrates’ exclusive 
reliance upon works or deeds (erga, 413c8) in conducting his 
tests. Hence, he considers it “a curious fact that Plato’s klopé 
[the loss of true opinion by theft, including theft by speech] 
still leaves a loophole by which vicious poetry may creep in 
again. On the general question, Plato does well to insist on 
the educational value of temptation; the theory and practice of 
modern times recognizes it in connection with bia [force], but 
experience too often shows that klopê and goéteia [wizardry] 
mean playing with fire” (1902, 1:191-92). Of course Adam is 
quite right “on the general question.” Experience does show 
that such things mean playing with fire, as Socrates clearly 
agrees (537e1-539d/7). It is for precisely this reason, I contend, 
that Socrates restricts the testing of his warriors to works 
(erga), not words. 

11. So it is by no means Socrates’ leading concern to dupe 
farmers and artisans (and nonphilosophers generally) into 
servile obedience. Yet one finds that the vast majority of 
commentators on this passage (citing them by name would 
serve no useful purpose) vainly invoke anachronistic political 
sensibilities to denounce Socrates’ lie as a propagandistic 
outrage. Strauss, Bloom, and others influenced by their 
interpretation, must be considered separately, however. For 
they at least do not assume the superiority of the modern 
sensibility (Bloom 1991, 93-94; Strauss 1964, 102). On the 
contrary, they go so far as to endorse the lie. But they do so 
exclusively on grounds that the need for propaganda is 
inescapable. So their account, too, ignores the pedagogical 
relevance of the lie for the rulers themselves. As Strauss sees 
it, political order will always depend upon deception, inas- 
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much as the multitude is necessarily unphilosophical and 
therefore unwilling to consent to be governed by the truth. 
Thus he writes, “It is therefore with special regard to the ruled 
. . . that Socrates introduces at this point the noble lie” (1964, 
102). It is on the authority of this interpretation, we may 
surmise, that Bloom, in his translation of the Republic, tones 
down Socrates’ express statement that it is first and foremost the 
rulers themselves who are to be persuaded. (Bloom’s rendering 
of malista as “in the best case” [414c1] sounds hopeful rather 
than emphatic. Moreover, he elides the intensifying pronoun 
autous, which Socrates repeatedly employs [414c1, d2] to 
stress that it is the rulers themselves who are the principal 
target of the deception. Bloom’s rendering of this key passage 
thus tends to overstate the tension between truth and the 
political community and between philosophy and the citizen- 
ship of the best ruler). Voegelin, by contrast, deserves credit 
for taking seriously Socrates’ indication that it is the rulers 
themselves who are to be persuaded by the lie (1957, 104-8). 
This is not to say, however, that what Voegelin takes to be 
lesson of the lie is exactly what Socrates had in mind. 

12. For Socrates it is this contrast between being deceived 
and being swindled that is fundamental. Some lies are me- 
dicinal in contributing to the soul’s healing and recovery of a 
capacity for learning, others are poisonous in inducing a 
condition of soul antithetical to the experience of learning. 
This opposition, not the over-parsed distinction of lie and 
myth, is most critical from Socrates’ point of view. In fact, 
Socrates twice refers to the noble lie expressly as a mythos 
(415a2, c8). 

13. For a discussion of the importance of this distinction for 
classic natural right, see Dobbs 1994. 

14. Adeimantus’ criticism is indicative of a synoptic defi- 
ciency, so it should not be confused with Aristotle’s conten- 
tion that Socrates deprives the guardians of happiness in his 
own interest (Politics 1264b15-17). The crucial difference—a 
difference that elevates Aristotle’s treatment of the Republic far 
above the critical assessment it has typically received from its 
commentators—is that Aristotle’s critique issues from a truly 
synoptic appreciation of Socrates’ undertaking in the Republic. 
For further discussion, see Dobbs 1985a, 29-34. 

15. Compare Harry Neumann’s observation: “Only in 
Socratic communities would happy marriage be more erotic 
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than adultery. . . . Thus Socrates in Plato’s Republic advocates 
a policy which publicly forbids normal marriage and family 
life” (1973, 452). 
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HEIDEGGER ON FREEDOM: POLITICAL NOT METAPHYSICAL 
LESLIE PAUL THIELE University of Florida 


is essay analyzes modern and postmodern concepts of freedom and contrasts them to a 
Heideggerian understanding. Positive, negative, and what might be called Foucaultian or 
Nietzschean liberty are demonstrated to bear a common trait. In such modern and postmodern 
formulations, freedom is consistently identified with a form of mastery. This identification of freedom 
with mastery, I argue, encourages ecological abuse, supports the dangerous prerogatives of statist 
sovereignty, and strengthens the resilience of patriarchy. The political significance of Heidegger’s 


alternative vision is addressed. 


n 1958, Isaiah Berlin delivered his now famous 
[== “Two Concepts of Liberty” (Berlin 1969, 

Chap. 3). From the hundreds of senses of the 
words liberty and freedom that historians of ideas have 
recorded, Berlin selects two for analysis: “positive” 
and “negative” liberty. Such timely conceptual dis- 
tinctions, Berlin insists, have significant political ram- 
ifications. Attending to ideas in order critically to 
assess their meaning may prevent their acquiring an 
“unchecked momentum and an irresistible power 
over multitudes of men that may grow too violent to 
be affected by rational criticism” (p. 119). Berlin is 
reflecting on Heine’s observation of the relationship 
between Rousseau’s thought and Robespierre’s 
deeds and on Heine’s prediction that the romanticism 
of Fichte and Schelling might one day turn the 
Germans against the liberal culture of the West. More 
to the point, Berlin had the then closing Iron Curtain 
on his mind, and he would critically evaluate positive 
liberty as its ideological foundation. 

With a similar concern for the social and political 
effects of our thinking, I propose to reexamine the 
concept of liberty. My worry, however, is not with 
past fascist threats or looming totalitarian menaces to 
liberalism. I am more concerned with liberalism’s 
very success. To be specific, I am worried about the 
danger posed to our social and political life, our 
world and our earth, by the prevalent notions of 
freedom that underlie Western political culture. My 
intent here is not to add to the prodigious debate 
surrounding Berlin’s seminal essay but to employ his 
rather facile schema, without the criticism it deserves, 
for other purposes. The analysis will not offset posi- 
tive with negative liberty, but positive liberty, nega- 
tive liberty, and their postmodern counterpart, with 
an understanding of freedom for which Martin 
Heidegger serves as the spokesperson. 

Heidegger is seldom acknowledged for his concern 
with freedom. There are chiefly two reasons. First, 
Heidegger articulates freedom in a way that takes us 
beyond traditional formulations—formulations to 
which he remains consistently critical. As such, either 
his discussions are considered overly idiosyncratic 
and hence irrelevant to standard debates or his per- 
spective (particularly given his understanding of 
technology) is held to leave little room for liberty of 
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any ilk. Assessing Heidegger’s relation to freedom as 
the Western world’s preeminent political value, one 
recent commentator would thus dismiss him out of 
hand, observing curtly, “You can’t be a very effective 
spokesman for freedom when your philosophy tells 
you that it doesn’t exist” (Crews 1992, 33). I believe, 
however, that freedom constitutes the core of 
Heidegger's thought.’ Indeed, Heidegger himself in- 
sists that “the question of the essence of human 
freedom is the fundamental question of philosophy, 
with even the question of Being entwined in it” 
(Heidegger 1976-89, 31:300). What follows is an effort 
to demonstrate the meaning and political relevance of 
this claim. 

The second reason accounting for the frequent 
dismissal of Heidegger’s contribution to our under- 
standing of freedom is his own political biography. 
For many, Heidegger’s work is irredeemably tar- 
nished by his fervent support of national socialism 
while serving as rector of Freiburg University begin- 
ning in 1933 and by his stubborn reluctance after the 
war to come to terms with the meaning of this 
involvement. Heidegger's political biography and its 
relation to his philosophy has proven material for 
volumes of discussion and diatribe. Here I have 
chosen to skirt this issue—maintaining a theorist’s 
prerogative to derive from a philosophy political 
sensibilities that its author has not earned and might 
well disown. The political implications I draw from 
Heidegger’s understanding of freedom, to be sure, 
are in conflict with the more infamous aspects of his 
life. Yet they are congruent, I would argue, with the 
thrust of his philosophy as a whole. Moreover, my 
effort remains faithful to the basic orientation of 
Heidegger's own investigations. In philosophy, 
Heidegger observes, discovering necessarily means 
shaping (1985a, 38). Like all works of interpretive 
political philosophy, mine shapes a certain world out 
of something discovered in another’s text. My con- 
cern, then, is not “with ‘Heidegger’, but with what 
he thinks about” (Blitz 1981, 16). I argue that in 
thinking about human freedom, Heidegger, after 
some missteps, demonstrates the need for a funda- 
mental rearticulation of what in the West we find 
most essential to our historical and political being. 
How to voice this rearticulation of freedom within 
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one’s own political life is, of course, neither for 
Heidegger nor for his biographers to decide. 


FREEDOM—NEGATIVE, POSITIVE, 
AND POSTMODERN 


Negative liberty, simply put, is freedom from con- 
straint. It signifies the (political) space accorded the 
individual to pursue desires unhindered by the im- 
positions of others. Its particulary modern formula- 
tion, stemming from the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, is the notion of privacy—a sacrosanct area of 
personal freedom over which the individual has 
complete jurisdiction and which demands protection 
from all external interference, whether that of the 
church, state, or society. Negative liberty denotes the 
individual's unchallenged control over his immediate 
environment, enabling the exclusion of others from 
its trespassing. Berlin identifies negative liberty as the 
core of liberalism. Positive liberty, in contrast, is not a 
freedom from but a freedom to. It denotes a freedom 
to do. But positive liberty entails doing not only what 
one desires, unhindered by external constraints, but 
what one should desire, unhindered by internal con- 
straints such as irrational drives, weaknesses of char- 
acter, false consciousness, or even shortsighted judg- 
ment. Free will is only truly free, in other words, 
when it actualizes the individual's “objective” inter- 
ests. Hence, positive liberty necessitates both the 
discovery of one’s proper needs or desires and the 
capacity to see them fulfilled. If, with Rousseau, we 
discover our true interests to coincide with the gen- 
eral will, then we may find ourselves in the curious 
position of being forced to be positively free. If, with 
Marx, we find our true interests to be determined by 
our nature as species beings, then attaining positive 
liberty consists in achieving radical equality and fra- 
ternity such that each gives according to his abilities 
and receives according to his needs. And finally, if, 
with the Nazi ideologues, we hold our true interests 
to lie with the expansion and rise to power of the 
Volk, then we may experience our-~positive liberty 
only in the life and death struggle for Lebensraum. 
Positive liberty, in short, is freedom to be the most 
one can be. Attaining this goal—often a group ef- 
fort—entails both the discovery of one’s higher self 
and the extension of its mastery over one’s lower 
(deluded) self.* Berlin therefore identifies positive 
liberty with self-mastery. As an isolated ideal, self- 
mastery would appear difficult to disparage. The 
problem is that the selves being mastered within the 
social whole are generally understood to be identical 
in desires, needs, and reason. Historically, Berlin 
notes, the quest for positive liberty has therefore led 
to a “prescribed form of life” that often serves as “a 
specious disguise for brutal tyranny” (1969, 131). 
Berlin, it comes as no surprise, opts for negative 
liberty. He advocates for the pluralism it assumes and 
fosters. Positive liberty, he acknowledges, has its 
place, but it is a place of subordination to its negative 
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counterpart. The positive liberty to participate in 
government is consequently identified not as an 
end-in-itself (citizens’ realizing their full political na- 
ture) but rather as the only tried and true means of 
protecting negative liberties. Here Berlin appears to 
echo Samuel Johnson’s reported view that “political 
liberty is good only so far as it produces private 
liberty” (Boswell 1979, 140). Yet Berlin is not a radical 
libertarian. He means to argue against.the conflation 
of meanings and values, and he deprecates the ten- 
dency to place negative liberty upon an unassailable 
pedestal. Freedom is freedom, and it is good. But it is 
not the only value we have or should have. Justice is 
also good, and its instantiation might at time require 
a diminution of (negative) liberty. To underline the 
point, Berlin observes that we force children to go to 
school. In so doing, we constrain their freedom for 
the purpose of elevating another value, namely the 
diminution of ignorance. To say that in forcing chil- 
dren to attend school we are not actually curtailing 
their freedom because their freedom is effectively 
increased by the growth of their knowledge (of pos- 
sible choices to be made, etc.) is only dangerously to 
conflate the meanings of positive and negative liber- 
ty.° One senses that in this regard Berlin would agree 
with Edmund Burke. “Liberty,” Burke writes in his 
“Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,” must be limited in 
order to be possessed” (Burke 1960, 211). 

The concepts of negative and positive liberty, Ber- 
lin proposes, gave rise to “the great clash of ideolo- 
gies” that dominated his time. In 1958, Berlin could 
write that the view of those who reject negative 
liberty and favor its positive counterpart “rules over 
half our world” (1969, 138, 141). Concerns are signif- 
icantly different today. History has rerouted the 
Marxist yearnings for positive liberty and swept away 
their institutional perversions. Moreover, as if the 
momentous political events of our times were not 
enough, events within the intellectual community 
have further undermined the viability of positive 
liberty. Whereas Berlin feared that the rational self 
was endangered by collective prescriptions for its 
mastery, postmodernists have declared this self an 
outright fiction. The notion of a fixed rationality that 
typically grounded the search for a mastered self has 
become thoroughly suspect. Rationalities may exist 
but not a rationality that transcends culture, gender, 
history and power. In the postmodern world, the 
rational self has been deconstructed.‘ The pursuit of 
positive liberty is thus set adrift without anchor. But 
the postmodern world has left negative liberty in 
equally dire straits. As Michel Foucault best demon- 
strates, contemporary power does not limit itself to 
prohibiting the fulfillment of desires: it engages in the 
stimulation and production of desire itself. Power, 
Foucault insists, should no longer be viewed solely as 
a juridical and repressive force, symbolized by a king 
who constrains the movements of his subjects. In- 
creasingly, biopower manifests itself as an insidiously 
creative force, evidenced in the social and political 
apparatuses and technological networks that shape 
lives (see Thiele 1986). The postmodern worry is that 
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both the.individual and the social body have become 
the vehicles and chief effects of power—objects of 
stimulation, manipulation, and production. Power 
today is in the business of creating subjects, not 
merely constraining them. _ 

Berlin affirms that negative liberty entails an actual 
political or public space within which unconstrained 
thought and action may occur. Freedom is not simply 
the ability to do as one wishes—a faulty conclusion 
Berlin attributes to John Stuart Mill. Berlin reasons 


that if freedom is a function only of desire and not of © 


(external) empirical possibility, then any contraction 
of desire becomes ipso facto an increase in freedom. 
His worry is that tyrants could suppress us to the 
extent that certain desires would atrophy. Under the 
desire-dependent definition of negative liberty, we 
would then be considered free(r) because we would 
feel ourselves to free(r), expressing little or no incli- 
nation for abolished political spaces, opportunities, 
and rights. Freedom—Berlin might have paraphrased 
Rosa Luxemburg—is truly freedom only if it allows 
one actually to think, speak, or act differently. The 
point is well taken. Any political freedom worth its 
name must allow for the thinking and saying—and to 
‘a lesser extent the doing—of what contests the pop- 
ular and the prescribed. But the postmodern world 
presents a more complex picture, which, while not 
obviating the perennial concern of linking liberty to 
opportunity, casts any straightforward relationship 
in doubt. Not only the repression of desire but its 
manipulation and hyperproduction are increasingly 
in evidence today. The image Berlin supplies to 
illustrate his point is that of the ascetic philosopher— 
slave Epictetus, who mistakenly imagines himself 
free because he has learned severely to restrict his 
wants. If we are to hark back to first-century Rome for 
illustrations of contemporary threats to liberty, how- 
ever, then the debauched Nero perhaps better serves 
our purpose. A surfeit of desire and seduction that 
militates against meaningful community and politics 
better limns the dangers of postmodern (Western) 
patterns of unrestrained production and media- 
driven consumption. Our subjectification in a tech- 
nological world—the administration of our identities 
as desirers, producers, and consumers—is insuffi- 
ciently addressed by the vocabulary of negative lib- 
erty. 

How, then, are we to formulate the question of 
liberty in the postmodern world, supplanting or 
supplementing the negative liberty which allows per- 
sonal control over a private domain? Michel Foucault 
calls for resistance to the productive forces of power 
that manipulate and produce our identities. Freedom 
today, he maintains, is to be discovered in the ongo- 
ing struggle against the techniques of subjectification. 
Foucault insists that freedom is less a thing to be 
secured, like the individual rights and opportunities 
of Berlin’s negative liberty, than an activity to be 
engaged. “Liberty,” Foucault insists, “is a practice,” 
it is “what must be exercised” (1984, 245). With this 
in mind, Foucault preferred not to speak of an “es- 
sential freedom” to be safeguarded so much as an 
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“agonism” inherent in all social and political relations 
(1983, 222). For Rousseau (and to a certain extent for 
Cicero, Montesquieu, Locke, and Kant), freedom 
entailed subordination to a law of one’s own making. 
Foucault adopts the Nietzschean premise that the 
self, not solely the law, must be of one’s own making. 
With the self no longer given (as the gift of God, 
nature, or history), freedom is manifest only through 
its “invention.” Hence, we are admonished “to cre- 
ate ourselves as a work of art” (1980, 10-11; 1983, 
237). Foucault, however, insists that freedom of the 
creative self arises only in the social and political 
arenas wherein our identities become the spoils of 
battle. His genealogical efforts to destabilize and 
contest modern modes of subjectification are conse- 
quently aimed at giving “new impetus, as far and 
wide as possible, to the undefined work of freedom” 
(1984, 46). Effectively, Foucault politicizes Nietzsche’s 
philosophic struggle of self-invention. 
_ Foucault’s understanding of freedom bears fea- 
tures of both negative and positive liberty. Foucault 
adopts the “exercise concept” of positive liberty, 
wherein freedom is found not in the absence of 
external hindrances (the “opportunity concept” of 
negative liberty) but in an activity itself.* For 
Foucault, however, this activity is not tantamount to 
the actualization of a true or higher self. Like the 
negative libertarians, he resists defending the nature 
of freedom or its practice as a function of the individ- 
ual’s completed (rational, moral, or political) devel- 
opment. Foucaultian freedom entails the struggle to 
remain free from definitions of the self that prescribe 
its telos. Rather, freedom is found in the construction 
of a protean self as it evolves by way of the dynamic 
clash of productive power and resistance. Let us call 
this Foucaultian (and Nietzschean) understandingrof 
freedom the postmodern concept of liberty. In contrast 
to the freedom from (constraints) of negative liberty 
and the freedom to (master a rationally or collectively 
defined self) of positive liberty, postmodern liberty 
might be thought of as a freedom in. Primarily, this 
freedom is actualized in the struggle of self-creation. 
As a student of Nietzsche’s tragic school of thought, 
Foucault celebrates this freedom in the seemingly 
futile and endless attempt to create a self that neces- 
sarily remains forever enmeshed in webs of power. 
Hence, Foucault calls for a “hyper- and pessimistic ~ 
activism” (1983,232). Postmodern liberty, by this 
count, is found in the heroic endeavor to create a self 
as a work of art, or it is not found at all. 
Commenting on Berlin’s thesis, Alan Ryan notes, 
“The simplest characterization of positive libertarians 
is that they identify freedom with control” (1979, 5). 
Ryan’s remark is apt, for positive liberty refers to 
(one’s higher self’s) control of one’s desires, needs, 
and (ultimately) of one’s world. What Ryan fails to 
observe, however, is that negative libertarians are 
also animated by a pursuit of control. For negative 
liberty, we recall, identifies the individual’s control of 
his immediate environment, of his private life and 
space. The key difference is that for negative libertar- 
ians, sovereignty is limited to a putatively personal 
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realm of objects and relations. While positive liber- 
tarians advocate mastery of a transcendent self 
through collectively mediated, self-given law, nega- 
tive libertarians advocate mastery of an empirical self 
over a private domain. According to Foucault and 
postmodern thinkers in general, the transcendent self 
is too mythical and the empirical self too malleable for 
positive and negative concepts of liberty to cut much 
ice—hence the need for self-invention, a creative 
resistance to the productive power that envelopes us. 
But herein, I would argue, postmodern liberty dis- 
plays its greatest affinity to positive and negative 
liberty by way of its own, rather subtle pursuit of 
control. 

The postmodern liberation from teleological ends is 
achieved only by way of the subject's reinvestment in 
an ideal of artistic mastery. The mastery of the 
ungrounded but creative self over its own constitu- 
tion now becomes the Sisyphean task. This move is 
perhaps best understood as the postmodern radical- 
ization of the self-mastery sought by the Stoic philos- 
ophers, whom Berlin correctly identifies as epitomiz- 
ing positive liberty and whom Foucault chooses to 
focus upon in his last works. Stoic self-mastery en- 
tails the disciplined sculpting of the self into an 
impervious image of natural law. Postmodern liber- 
tarians dismiss natural law (along with gods and 
transcendent norms). But the nucleus of the Stoic 
task remains intact. The postmodern attempt to mold 
the self into a work of art posits the self as a malleable 
object of production. The task, Foucault states, is to 
resist the hegemonic “techniques and practices” of 
power that have constituted the self in the West in 
order to chart the conditions of an alternative trans- 
formation (1993, 224). This autoconstitution of the 
self is to be achieved by means of the “stylized 
repetition of acts” (Butler 1990, 140). Fire must be 
fought with fire. We must become technicians of our 
own being-—dandies of a sort—using our life to 
fashion ourselves into admirable aesthetic works. 
Admittedly, Foucault denies that this aesthetic self 
can gain complete sovereignty within the webs of 
contemporary biopower. Contingency is everywhere 
in evidence. Citing Nietzsche, Foucault acknowl- 
edges that the individual harbors “not an immortal 
soul but many mortal ones” and that these are 
“unable to be mastered by the powers of synthesis” 
(1984, 94). But, as with Nietzsche, the tragicoheroic 
effort is made nonetheless. Foucault would have us 
gain our freedom by moving beyond the “subjected 
sovereignties” of humanism—beyond “the subject as 
a pseudosovereign’—to a self whose true sover- 
eignty is marked by the absence of inhibitions in the 
effort to define its identity (1977, 221-22). In the face 
of the ubiquitous threat of normalization, the post- 
modern retaliates with willful self-creation. Will-to- 
power takes on the persona of the master artist 
turned upon himself even if, in postmodern times, he 
is a Picasso, rather than a Rembrandt. 

Like William Connolly, I am arguing that “mastery 
is the route to freedom” for both “individualists” 
(negative libertarians) and “‘collectivists’” (positive 
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libertarians) (1991, 29). I differ from Connolly, how- 
ever, in proposing a residual pursuit of mastery, 
albeit aestheticized, among the Nietzschean and 
Foucaultian theorists of freedom.” Foucault, like most 
postmoderns, acknowledges his debt to Heidegger, 
who is claimed as the “essential philosopher’ deter- 
mining his “entire philosophical development.” At 
the same time, Foucault recognizes that Nietzsche 
“outweighed” Heidegger in influence (1985, 8-9). My 
argument is that Foucault’s understanding of free- 
dom—like his work in general—evidences the bur- 
den of Nietzsche (see Thiele 1990, 1991). Despite the 
differences between positive liberty, negative liberty, 
and postmodern liberty (and there are many impor- 
tant differences indeed), the identification of freedom 
with mastery remains central to all. Moreover, 
whether the mastery in question is of the higher self 
over the lower self and its desires and needs (as with 
positive liberty); or the mastery of the empirically 
demonstrable self over its private domain (as with 
negative liberty); or the mastery of the aesthetic- 
agonistic self over its contested, protean constitution 
(as with postmodern liberty)—each form of liberty 
tends to loose its quest for mastery upon the world. 


FREEDOM—NOT METAPHYSICAL 


During his politically active career as rector of 
Freiburg University under the Nazi regime, 
Heidegger adopted a positive concept of liberty. In 
line with Nazi ideology, which he fervently propa- 
gated during his brief tenure, Heidegger situates the 
self within a Volk that circumscribes and defines its 
identity. Thus, Heidegger bore out Heine’s predic- 
tion of German romanticism’s turning the nation 
against liberal culture. Addressing the question of 
academic freedom after the imposition of the Nazi 
Gleichschaltung, which sought to organize students 
and faculty according to the Fiihrerprinzip in an effort 
to integrate the university into the party and state, 
Rector Heidegger applauds the demise of negative 
liberty and celebrates its positive counterpart: “This 
will is a true will in that the German student body, 
through the new Student Law, places itself under the 
law of its own esserice and in this way for the first 
time determines that essence. To give the law to 
oneself is the highest freedom. The much celebrated 
‘academic freedom’ is being banished from the Ger- 
man university; for this freedom was not genuine, 
since it was only negative. It meant primarily free- 
dom from concern, arbitrariness of intentions and 
inclinations, lack of restraint in what was done and 
left undone. The concept of the freedom of the 
German student is now brought back to its truth” 
(1985b, 475-76). Here positive freedom is found in 
subservience to a law of one’s own making. But it is 
not the self as an individual who makes the law but 
the self as a member of an organic people. One wills 
the general will as it grows out of a folk and is given 
voice through the party and the Führer. 

After his rectorship, Heidegger would scale back 
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and eventually abandon his advocacy of a (folkish) 
positive liberty without, however, moving in the 
direction of negative liberty. He rejects both the latter 
notion of liberty as “unfettered arbitrariness” and the 
former notion of liberty as “the constraint of mere 
laws,” including self-given laws (1977b, 25). Hei- 
degger develops a new concept of freedom that 
effectively extends and reworks his prerectorial ap- 
proach. By the early forties, he would write: “Free- 
dom is not what common sense is content to let pass 
under that name: the random ability to do as we 
please, to go this way or that in our choice. Freedom 
is not licence in what we do or do not do. Nor, on the 
other hand, is freedom a mere readiness to do some- 
thing requisite and necessary and thus in a sense 
‘actual’. Over and above all this (‘negative’ and 
‘positive’ freedom) freedom is a participation in the 
revealment of what-is-as-such” (1949, 307). In impor- 
tant respects, this understanding of freedom resem- 
bles Nietzsche’s and Foucault's. Heidegger now pos- 
its freedom as an activity, event, or happening. 
Importantly, however, he rejects the postmodern 
notion of liberty as the mastery of a creative, artistic 
self. Rather, freedom is proposed as a disclosive 
“letting-be.” I shall argue that Heidegger's develop- 
ment of this disclosive freedom presents us with more 
than just another philosophical profile of a concept 
already overburdened with meanings. Heidegger's 
mature understanding of freedom is radically distinct 
from its modern, metaphysical forerunners and their 
postmodern derivations; for it offers dignity in a 
freedom that celebrates guardianship rather than 
mastery. 

Let us begin with a rehearsal of the key features of 
Heidegger’s understanding of human being (Dasein). 
In distinction to all other beings, human being is 
interrogatively occupied with its own existence. Ex- 
isting (as an ontic or factual category) is something 
humans share with all beings. Only human being, 
however, is ontologically. disposed to its life, orient- 
ing itself in questioning to its own being. In question- 
ing the Being of its own being, human being cannot 
help but question that which serves as the ground for 
all being, for beings as a whole. In short, Heidegger 
understands human being as that for which Being 
itself, the Being of beings (das Sein des Seienden), 
comes into question. He writes in Being and Time: 
“Dasein isan entity which does not just occur among 
other entities. Rather it is ontically distinguished by 
the fact that, in its very Being, that Being is an issue 
for it ... Understanding of Being is itself a definite 
characteristic of Dasein’s Being. Dasein is ontically dis- 
tinctive in that it is ontological’ (1962, 32). The 
distinctiveness of human being is not self-conscious- 
ness but consciousness of a self that questions its own 
ground, and ipso facto questions the ground of being 
in general. 

Metaphysics, beginning with Plato’s theory of the 
forms, projects Being as an enduring and unchanging 
thing. As such it may be represented, by an idea, in 
our minds. Rejecting this metaphysical orientation, 
Heidegger proposes Being as nonrepresentable. It is 
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tentatively defined as unconcealment or presencing. 
We never actually perceive unconcealment or pres- 
encing. What is directly available to human being are 
beings, that which is present-at-hand and ready-to- 
hand. The actual presencing of that which is present 
remains hidden and is made available only by onto- 
logical questioning. The essence of human being, 
then, is the provision of a place for Being to become 
manifest as the questionable and hidden ground of all 
that is. Heidegger adds that the unconcealedness of 
beings is a “happening” (1971, 54). Human being is 
the site of this happening. Dasein, we remember, 
literally means “‘there-being.”” Human being is the 
there where the happening of the disclosure of Being 
(as nothingness) occurs. In this sense, human being 
may be posited (to employ Heidegger’s locution) as 
the “abode” of Being (1981, 244). Perhaps better, 
human being is an abode in preparation for Being, an 
“openness.” In human openness, Being becomes 
manifest—not as some newly discovered thing that 
lies before us (as a object) or within us (as an idea or 
form) but as the mystery of its own hiddenness 
within beings. Because Being reveals itself only 
through human being, Heidegger dubs human being 
the persona, or “mask,” of Being (1968, 62). Only 
through its mask is Being’s presencing discerned. 
Hence, within the openness of human being, Being 
shows itself as masked. Outside the openness of 
human being, Being does not come to presence (as 
masked) at all. 

In distinction to all metaphysical theorizing, 
Heidegger insists that Being is not something primar- 
ily of substance or form. Being is not a thing at all, but 
the no-thing—“the pure ‘Other’ than what-is” —that 
grounds all things (Heidegger 1949, 360). Even if we 
could rip away the mask of Being, therefore, no 
discernible features would be revealed lying beneath; 
for Being is nothing extant. Yet it is precisely the 
disclosure of Being’s no-thingness or hiddenness that 
human being assumes as its essential task. Heidegger 
explains by way of a visual metaphor: “Everyday 
opinion sees in the shadow only the lack of light, if 
not light’s complete denial. In truth, however, the 
shadow is a manifest, though impenetrable, testi- 
mony to the concealed emitting of light. In keeping 
with this concept of shadow, we experience the 
incalculable as that which, withdrawn from represen- 
tation, is nevertheless manifest in whatever is, point- 
ing to Being, which remains concealed” (1977b, 154). 
As I shall argue, freedom is also experienced as that 
which, though nonrepresentable, is nonetheless 
manifest in our capacity to disclose the hidden Being 
of beings. 

Shadows offer the necessary contrast and back- 
ground for that which is lit. What remains in conceal- 
ment allows the unconcealed its distinctiveness. It 
follows that the illuminated opening of human being 
is largely defined by its shadows. Heidegger under- 
stands the perimeter marking the boundaries of our 
disclosive capacities to be intrinsic to human being 
and human freedom. Dissociating his from a com- 
mon understanding of freedom as unrestricted move- 
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ment, he writes: “It is misguided to think one under- 
stands freedom most purely in its essence if one 
isolates it as a free-floating arbitrariness. Moreover, 
the task is precisely the reverse, to conceive freedom 
in its finitude and to see that, by proving bounded- 
ness, one has neither impaired freedom nor curtailed 
its essence’ (Heidegger 1984, 196). Every act of 
freedom is a foreclosing of alternatives and possibil- 
ities. Freedom, therefore, is not an unbounded and 
ungrounded power to do, move, or create. Rather, 
freedom is freedom to reveal what is. But what is, 
most fundamentally, comes to presence only insofar 
as it remains illuminated in contrast to what remains 
hidden. In other words, only the no-thing that is 
Being allows human being the disclosure of beings or 
things. In this tensioned disclosure, freedom per- 
tains: “Without the original manifest character of 
Nothing there is no self-hood and no freedom. . 
Nothing is that which makes the revelation of what-is 
as such possible for our human existence” (Hiedeg- 
ger 1949, 339-40). Human being displays its freedom 
to the extent that it remains open to the inexhaustible 
mystery of Being in its bounded disclosure of beings. 
Heidegger writes: “Freedom is the condition of pos- 
sibility of the disclosure of the Being of beings, of the 
understanding of Being.” (Heidegger 1976-89, 31:303). 
Heidegger, particularly in his early writings, re- 
ferred to the openness of Dasein with the term reso- 
luteness (Entschlossenheit, lit. ““unclosedness”). Hei- 
degger’s commentators have often taken his early 
concern with resoluteness to imply a hard-willed, 
decisionistic orientation—a Nietzschean or existen- 
tialist enamoredness with the power to fashion one’s 
- world, where, as Sartre observes, one is “condemned 
to be free” owing to the burden of total responsibility 
for the self that one shoulders. Yet the notion of 
resoluteness, Heidegger at least retrospectively af- 
firms, does not imply Promethean choices. Indeed, it 
marks the renouncing of such willfulness: “The res- 
oluteness intended in Being and Time is not the 
deliberate action of a subject, but the opening up of 
human being, out of its captivity in that which is, to 
the openness of Being” (Heidegger 1971, 67). Hence, 
Heidegger maintains that “to question is to will to 
know. He who wills, he who puts his whole existence 
into a will, is resolved. . . . But the essence of resolve 
lies in the opening, the coming-out-of-cover of hu- 
man being-there into the clearing of being ... its 
relation to being is one of letting-be” (1987, 20-21). 
The name Heidegger gives to the resolute willing of 
openness to Being is Gelassenheit, a term borrowed 
from Meister Eckhardt that literally means “‘letting- 
be” or “releasement.” Human freedom, for Heideg- 
ger, particularly after his “turning” of the mid-1930s, 
is fundamentally and foremost a letting-be.° 
Openess to Being is effectively an opening of the 
self to the fundamental interrogation of (its) being. 
This resolute openness manifests human freedom, 
for to be occupied with the question of one’s own 
being means “to understand oneself in one’s own 
factual freedom” (Heidegger 1982, 276). This is not to 
say, however, that human freedom is equivalent to 
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self-absorption. As Heidegger makes clear, we are 
speaking of the concern for oneself as a human being, 
that is, as a being-in-the-world-with-others: “To be 
free is to understand oneself from out of one’s own 
capacity-to-be; but ‘oneself’ and ‘one’s own’ are not 
understood individually or egoistically. . . . They are 
understood in the basic possibilities of transcending 
Dasein, in the capacity-to-be-with with others, in the 
capacity-to-be by extant things” (1984, 214). In mak- 
ing its own being an issue, human being opens itself 
to the question of beings as a whole, which entails 
opening itself interrogatively to a populated world. 
Now fundamentally to interrogate this world de- 
mands a forgoing of pervasive efforts at its mastery; 
for fundamental questioning ceases the moment the 
presumptions and prejudices that necessarily pre- 
cede such attempts at domination or control arise. To 
be sure, the disclosure of Being ensues from all 
human activities and experiences, including human 
efforts at attaining mastery. But herein Being, as well 
as the nature of human freedom, becomes obscured. 
It is revealed only as forgotten. To reveal something 
as forgotten is to reveal something as no longer in 
question, as no longer fundamentally questionable. 
That we are, as Heidegger states, called upon to be 
the shepherds of Being indicates that we find our 
freedom not in a forgetful mastery but in a mindful, 
interrogative caretaking, in concernfully and ques- 
tioningly letting the Being of beings be. Freedom is 
therefore most primordially manifest in our care-full 
being-in-the-world-with-others. 

Disclosive freedom, Heidegger insists, is not 
merely one value among others. Nor either, is free- 
dom a metavalue, the “value of all values” that allows 
one to choose between and secure other values 
(Cranston, 1967, 42). “Freedom,” Heidegger writes, 


is not a particular thing among others, not something 
lined up as part of a row, but rather it prescribes and 
permeates the totality of beings as a whole. If we are to 
investigate freedom as the ground of possibility of hu- 
man being, then its essence is more primordial than 
man. Man is only a guardian of freedom, ... human 
freedom signifies now no longer: freedom as a property 
of man, but the reverse: man as a possibility of freedom. 
Human freedom is the freedom which invades and 
sustains man, thereby rendering man possible. (1976-89, 
31:134-135; see also 1985a, 9) 


Traditional Western thinking posits freedom as the 
autonomous subject’s most valued asset, as its capac- 
ity to define and control what it confronts. Heideg- 
ger, contrariwise, understands freedom as that which 
exposes human being to the undefinable and unmas- 
terable, to Being. But what is beyond one’s power to 
master or define is also beyond one’s power to 
calculate and assess. Freedom, therefore, is that 
unique capacity of human being that allows a reach- 
ing beyond calculation and valuation. 
Heidegger observes that 


through the characterization of something as “a value” 
what is so valued is robbed of its worth. That is to say, by 
the assessment of something as a value what is valued is 
admitted only as an object of man’s estimation. But what 
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a thing is in its Being is not exhausted by its being an 
object... . Every valuing, even where it values posi- 
tively, is a subjectivizing. It does not let beings: be. 
Rather, valuing lets beings: be valid—solely as the ob- 
jects of its doing ... When one proclaims “God” the 
altogether “highest value,” this is a degradation of God’s 
essence. Here, as elsewhere, thinking in values is the 
greatest blasphemy imaginable against Being. (1976, 228) 


Everything Heidegger says here of God or Being 
might also be said of freedom. Once freedom be- 
comes a value—even the highest value—it ceases to 
identify that which enables us to partake of the 
mystery of Being. Subjecting freedom to metaphysi- 
cal or representational thought—allowing its desig- 
nation as a value—is an effective assertion of the selfs 
capacity to evaluate and control its relation to Being 
conceptually if not physically. According to Heideg- 
ger, however, “freedom’s incomprehensibility con- 
sists in the fact that it resists com-prehension . . . be- 
cause freedom transposes us into the occurrence of 
Being, not in the mere representation of it” (1985a, 
162). Freedom is the gift that allows human being to 
glance beyond the self—beyond being and its mas- 
tery in thought, word, or deed. For Heidegger—and 
in stark contrast to the Western metaphysical tradi- 
tion—freedom is not a value, but beyond valuation; 
freedom is evidenced not in decisionistic willfulness 
but through careful nonwilling; freedom is not an 
unbounded power to do but a discovery and disclos- 
ing of one’s place within bounds. 


FREEDOM—POLITICAL 


There is no direct, unavoidable and obvious transla- 
tion of Heidegger’s ontological perspective on free- 
dom into a specific political practise. At the same 
time, our self-understandings as individuals and 
members of collectivities have important political 
ramifications. In attempting to answer the question, 
What shall be done? the discovering and maintaining 
of a sense of self becomes an essential part of any 
doing. Our actions in the world stem from, feed into, 
and flow through our identities. If, then, we accept 
with Heidegger that “‘the highest dignity of [man’s] 
essence ... lies in keeping watch over the uncon- 
cealment—and with it, from the first, the conceal- 
ment—of all coming to presence on this earth” 
(1977b, 32), it follows that our daily comportment 
would reflect a certain worldly solicitude. Were mod- 
ern humanity to discover its dignity in freedom 
understood as an interrogative disclosure rather than 
a willful mastery, then significant changes in political 
culture would be foreseen. 

Humanity is now threatened by the ecological 
limits of a world that it has unceasingly sought to 
master. I am suggesting that the dangerous self- 
confidence expressed in humanity’s technological ex- 
ploitation of itself and its world is at least partly 
explained by the fact that human freedom has been 
consistently equated with the power to control. 
Freedom continues to be the Western world’s most 
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cherished value. Any change on that score seems 
unlikely. The political relevance of Heidegger's phi- 
losophy is that it allows us to maintain our love of 
freedom while reining in its more pernicious effects. 
My argument is not that we must reject out of hand 
hard-won and still insufficiently propagated positive 
and negative liberties nor that we must completely 
shun the aestheticized liberty of postmodern times. 
But we do need to recognize the significance of 
disclosive freedom. The task, in other words, is not to 
bury the past and its achievements but to recognize 
their dangers while preparing to receive the future. 
And our future as a species appears doubtful indeed 
if human dignity can be experienced in nothing but 
mastery. 

Still, the Heideggerian alternative may appear all 
too passive for many. For does not disclosive freedom 
reduce us to impotent observers of fate? Is it not 
simply a recipe for lassitude at the end of humanity’s 
turbulent history of ingenuity, creativity, and de- 
struction? If so, then such freedom would be (as the 
ballad says) “just another word for nothing left to 
lose” and nothing to be done. Saint Augustine de- 
clared it a great liberty to be able not to sin and a 
greater liberty to be unable to sin. Heidegger believed 
that there is indeed much freedom in being able not 
to will. But he insists that there is no freedom gained 
in being unable to will. To escape willful mastery, a 
resolute will is still necessary. Great effort is required 
(to prepare the self) to let beings be. Just as freedom 
in resoluteness is not arbitrary. willfulness, so free- 
dom in letting-be is not a doing nothing. Disclosive 
freedom is always the freedom resolutely to will 
openness to Being. And this openness does not 
preclude but rather invites human activity and intel- 
lect. In turn, letting-be is not tantamount to abandon- 
ment of the world or isolation of the self. Quite the 
opposite: it entails the formation of dynamic worldly 
relationships, relationships all the more dynamic 
because they are no longer constrained by the limita- 
tions of a subject/object dichotomy. 

Heidegger writes: “the freedom to reveal some- 
thing overt lets whatever ‘is’ at the moment be what it 
is. Freedom reveals itself as the ‘letting-be’ of what-is. 
The phrase we are now using, namely the ‘letting-be’ 
of what-is, does not, however, refer to indifference 
and neglect, but to the very opposite of them. To let 
something be is in fact to have something to do with 
it... . To let what-is be what it is means participating 
in something overt and its overtness” (1949, 305-6). 
“To free,” Heidegger observes elsewhere, “really 
means to spare. The sparing itself consists not only in 
the fact that we do not harm the one whom we spare. 
Real sparing is something positive and takes place 
when we leave something beforehand in its own 
nature, when we return it specifically to its being, 
when we ‘free’ it in the real sense of the word into a 
preserve of peace” (1971, 149). The practice of free- 
dom, then, is not the passivity of the fatalist. Indeed, 
Heidegger distinguishes between fate (Schicksal) and 
destiny (Geschick). Fate compels us to the ““inevitable- 
ness of an unalterable course”; but nothing in this 
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world, not even the dominance of modern technol- 


ogy, is a fate for human being (Heidegger 1977b, 25). 
Rather, the historical disclosure of Being, including 
its current form as technological enframing (Gestell), 
is a destining. Destiny does not compel, it calls. 
Human freedom is evidenced in the listening and 
responding to the destining of Being, which calls us 
actively to participate in revealing. There is no ques- 
tion of blind obedience, nor is resignation our ap- 
pointed lot. And the reason, Heidegger states explic- 
itly, is that we are free.” The experience of beings in 
their Being, which for Heidegger delimits the realm 
of human freedom, should frame our disposition 


neither pessimistically nor optimistically. Most fun-. 


damentally, it yields a tragic experience, that is to 
say, an experience of resolute action tempered by the 
wise recognition of limits (Heidegger 1975, 44). 

The problem, then, is not the diminution of our 
creative forces as a species. The problem is that 
historically these forces have far too often been exer- 
cised in the struggle for mastery and domination. 
This, I believe, is the proper response to critics who 
interpret Heidegger to promote a sort of political 
quietism. The typical question is, “How can we think 
of democracy without imputing to man the minimal 
will and mastery that Heidegger denies him because 
will and mastery in some sense already contain the 
seeds of the world of technology conceived of as the 
“will to will?” (Ferry and Renaut 1990, 17). The 
answer is straightforward: Heidegger does not deny 
human being a “minimal” will and mastery, but he 
does seek to constrain its unbridled hegemony in the 
modern world. 

The explicitly political nature of Heidegger’s under- 
standing of freedom (to repeat) is not unequivocal. 
One might say that it is political by default, in that its 
antimetaphysical nature leaves it no better character- 
ization. Alternatively, its political import might best 
be demonstrated by its capacity meaningfully 
(though not univocally) to address current political 
concerns, such as the need for environmental care 
and technological restraint, the dangerous preroga- 
tives of national sovereignty, the distinctions be- 
tween public and private concerns, and the develop- 
ment of a nonpatriarchal society. I shall attempt to 
illustrate my point by critically examining some of 
the support Heidegger's notion of disclosive freedom 
finds—and gives—to more explicitly political theoriz- 
ing. 


Disclosive Freedom and Ecological Politics 


Freedom in the Western tradition has been identified 
since Adam with dominion over the earth, and there 
is little in positive and negative liberty (or its post- 
modern counterpart) that militates against this. His- 
torically, positive libertarians have celebrated the 
domination of nature as a testimony to the preroga- 
tives of human rationality. Like the domination of the 
lower self (or of “inferior” peoples and classes), the 
domination of the earth often serves positive libertar- 
ians as an attestation of human freedom. Negative 
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libertarians, in turn, have fostered such domination 
in no less degree owing to their preoccupation with 
the exclusive personal rights of property. Nature, 
incapable of bearing rights of its own, relinquishes all 
claim to protection, respect, or care to the extent it is 
not accorded sanctuary under the aegis of private 
property. But private property—understood in a 
Lockean sense as the extension of the self(’s la- 
bor)—is to be disposed of as its owner sees fit, 
unconstrained by anything save perhaps the obliga- 
tion of efficient exploitation. (Thus Locke would 
justify the expropiation of native American lands 
without recompense owing to the natives’ inadequate 
exploitation of them. According to Locke, leaving 
lands unexploited was equivalent to wasting them. 
And in wasting their lands, the natives forfeited all 
rights of ownership and defense [Locke 1960, 336-7; 
see also Glausser 1990].) Postmodern liberty has been 
around too short a time to have earned any historical 
indictment on ecological grounds. Yet my sense is 
that postmodern liberty, which valorizes the powers 
of artistic creation and heroic struggle, is more likely 
to depreciate than celebrate qualities of guardianship. 
The justifiable postmodern concern with the panoptic 
social administration of selves has a tendency to 
foster a radically individualistic (even narcissistic) 
reaction. With the primary postmodern worry being 
the dangerous encroachments of “pastoral power,” 
any linking of freedom to stewardship would prove 
problematic (Foucault 1979, 1981). In short, without 
an understanding of liberty divorced from the will to 
mastery, the postmodern struggle against subjectifi- 
cation is as unlikely as negative or positive liberty to 
result in a worldly caring. 

Heidegger's philosophy of freedom, on the other 
hand, buttresses ecological concerns at large. Michael 
Zimmerman writes that 


Heidegger's critique of anthropocentric humanism, his 
call for humanity to learn to “let things be,” his notion 
that humanity is involved in a “play” or “dance” with 
earth, sky, and gods, his meditation of the possibility of 
an authentic mode of “dwelling” on the earth, his 
complaint that industrial technology is laying waste to 
the earth, his emphasis on the importance of local place 
and “homeland,” his claim that humanity should guard 
and preserve things, instead of dominating them—all 
these aspects of Heidegger’s thought help to support the 
claim that he is a major deep ecological theorist. (1990, 
242-43)§ 


There is much to what Zimmerman says here, and 
one might add to his list Heidegger’s understanding 
of Dasein as care and his definition of human being as 
the “shepherd of Being.” However, one must be 
wary of straightforward translations of Heideggerian 
philosophy into ecological practice. For human being, 
Heidegger insists, is not the shepherd of beings (i.e., 
the guardian of natural life) but the shepherd of 
Being. Such guardianship, Heidegger explicitly 
states, “is not fixated upon something existent” 
(1971, 184). In turn, while Heidegger does suggest 
that truth (Wahrheit) is to be experienced as preserva- 
tion and that “preservation belongs to the herds- 
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man,” he is also quick to point out that this under- 
standing has “little to do with bucolic idylls and 
Nature mysticism’; for being a herdsman is only 
possible if one “continues to hold the place of noth- 
ingness.” Quite out of keeping with romanticized 
visions of a seamless pastoral life, the shepherding of 
Being places one anxiously on the abyss of ground- 
lessness. In short, Heidegger's is a ontological, not a 
naturalistic, project. A questioning relation to Being 
may indeed erupt from a solicitous wonder at the vast 
diversity and beauty of a natural ecosystem. But it 
may also result from gazing at stars, studying quan- 
tum physics, or raising a child in the inner city. 

Heidegger, as Zimmerman notes, supports a 
nonanthropocentric approach to the earth and world. 
This is absolutely true. and has obvious ecological 
merit. But Heidegger does not suggest the replace- 
ment of anthropocentrism with biocentrism—a belief, 
held by deep ecologists, that relegates the human 
species the same status as all other organisms.’ 
Despite his fervent attack on subjectivism and hu- 
manism, Heidegger firmly maintains human excep- 
tionalism on account of the human capacity for free- 
dom: “The question of Being and its variations and 
possibilities is at heart the correctly understood ques- 
tion of man. Compared with the duration of cosmic 
galaxies, human existence and its history is certainly 
quite fleeting, only a ‘moment’. But this transiency is 
nevertheless the highest mode of Being when it 
becomes an existing out of and towards freedom” 
(1984, 18). Zimmerman hedges his praise of Heideg- 
ger’s ecological credentials at this point, citing this 
passage as indication that Heidegger “‘overestimated 
our importance” compared to that of the rest of 
nature (1983, 121). But Zimmerman overlooks Hei- 
degger’s statement a few paragraphs earlier that such 
fundamental questioning is “far removed from any 
noisy self-importance concerning the life of one’s 
own soul or that of others” (1984, 16-17). As a being 
that experiences freedom through its participation in 
the disclosure of all that is, human being does gain 
special status in Heidegger’s universe. For the disclo- 
sive capacities of human beings are, so far as we 
know, unique: “It is man, open toward Being, who 
alone lets Being arrive as presence” (Heidegger 1969, 
31-32; see also 1962, 28, 35). But Heidegger was 
explicit that the ontological priority and worthiness of 
human being in no way determines that the natural 
world—or the material world at large—exists (solely) 
for our benefit.” Indeed, disclosive freedom flour- 
ishes only in the absence of such a possessive, 
egoistic, and utilitarian assumption. Human being is 
the highest being only to the extent that human being 
gains release from all self-aggrandizing subjectivism. 
If there is a claim of greatness to our being, then it 
arises not primarily from our mastery of the earth but 
from the unique human capacity to dwell and dis- 
close in a way that preserves. 

Along these lines, one might say that Heidegger 
supports what today would be called a bioregional 
approach to environmental care. He proposes that 


intimate ties to soil and locality serve as the antidote ~ 
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for the large-scale centralized manipulation and ex- 
tortion of nature. Heidegger envisions living and 
working with, rather than against, natural processes. 
Hence he contrasts high-technology agribusiness to 
the work of the peasant, which “does not challenge 
the soil of the field. In the sowing of the grain [he] 
places the seed in the keeping of the forces of growth 
and watches over its increase” (Heidegger 1977b, 15). 
Unfortunately, Heidegger tends to romanticize the 
peasantry. He ignores the fact that small-scale farm- 
ing may be every bit as intent on the unsustainable 
exploitation of land as large-scale operations. If the 
peasant proves less ecologically destructive, it may be 
owing only to the relatively small size of his enter- 
prise. Indeed, to the extent that poverty forces peas- 
ants to cultivate smaller and smaller plots of land 
more intensively, environmental devastation looms. 
In any case, neither peasants nor business people are 
born with specifically ecological dispositions. Care for 
the land—and for people—must be fostered cultur- 
ally. Heidegger is right in thinking that this care is 
fostered much better within small farming communi- 
ties than within large-scale agribusiness bent on 
ungoverned technological growth. Still, we had best 
eschew the bucolic romanticism that Heidegger 
found irresistible; for the rootedness in soil that 
Heidegger longed for has a seamy political side. In its 
thrall one might, like Heidegger, succumb to a dan- 
gerous infatuation with the power of blood and soil 
that neatly aligns itself with fascism. In turn, agrarian 
provincialism may militate against environmental 
oversight on a global scale. Yet many of the most 
pressing environmental threats today remain imper- 
vious to anything but a globally regulated redress. In 
any case, the global management of certain ecological 
concerns does not necessarily disrupt our caring for 
community or bioregion. Indeed, the environmental 
slogan Think Globally, Act Locally is based on the 
general compatibility—even synergy—of global and 
local concerns. There are no eternal demarcations of 
one’s place of dwelling. Rootedeness, for some, will 
pertain to a valley or watershed; for some, to a city or 
nation; and for some, to the earth itself. Heidegger's 
own preferences for Swabian peasant culture need 
not constrict our own habitat. 

In concluding our critical exploration of Heideg- 
gers ecological credentials, we must acknowledge 
that our relation to the earth will always entail pre- 
servative as well as exploitative and destructive mea- 
sures. At a minimum, we learn from Heidegger that 
a balance must be reestablished—a balance most 
obviously and most dangerously lost in the modern 
world. Ecological concerns have erupted in contem- 
porary times largely as a result of the increasingly 
obvious limits to human growth. In effect, Heidegger 
offers us a philosophy of limits. He describes our 
freedom as dependent upon rather than curtailed by 
our worldly boundaries and horizons. With this in 
mind, disclosive freedom may well provide the nec- 
essary corrective to the frenzied technological activity 
that threatens the earth with its unbounded scope. 
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Sovereignty and the Politics of Public and Private 


In one of her most difficult essays, “What Is Free- 
dom?” Hannah Arendt takes isstte with traditional 
Western notions of liberty (1968, chap. 4). For 
Arendt, the nature of freedom has been obscured 
owing to prevailing philosophical concepts structur- 
ing the political realm. These concepts identify free- 
dom as a function of (the mastery of) will. In contrast, 
Arendt observes the freedom is far from being the 
(will)power to achieve or control one’s desires. She 
indicates (in all probability to the reader’s confusion) 
that action, to be truly free, “must be free from 
motive on one side [and] from its intended goal as a 
predictable effect on the other’ (p. 151). In direct 
opposition to the common notion of freedom as the 
opportunity to fulfill one’s wants, Arendt strips from 
freedom both the final attainment of a goal and the 
initial motivations for its pursuit. The reason is that 
freedom, for Arendt, is less an individual achieve- 
ment than a public event. Freedom is manifest in the 


open spaces of the political realm where the actions of. 


citizens intersect. But action and interaction (as op- 
posed to behavior) are inherently unstable and’ un- 
predictable. What humans discover when they act in 
concert is that freedom is manifest in the very novelty 
of the results. Far from being controllable and pre- 
dictable, action, Arendt states, is closer to the nature 
of a miracle. In action, by way of freedom, the new 
and the unforeseen occurs. — 

The pursuit of sovereignty, which orients most 
Western political thinking about the individual and 
the state, is identified with the effort to achieve 
control over the outcome of action. Far from being the 
prerequisite for freedom, Arendt finds that’ sover- 
eignty signals its demise: 


Under human conditions, which are determined by the 


fact that not man but men live on the earth, freedom and 
sovereignty are so little identical that they cannot even 
exist simultaneously. Where men wish to be sovereign, 
as individuals or as organized groups, they must submit 
to the oppression of the will, be this the individual will 
with which I force myself, or the “general will” of an 
organized group. If men wish to be free, it is precisely 
sovereignty they must renounce. (1968, 165) 


. Arendt’s discussion of freedom is nothing if not 
shocking for the Western mind. I believe it is. most 
fruitfully viewed as a political reconstruction of 
Heidegger's notion of disclosive freedom. Heidegger, 
like Arendt, indicates that freedom evaporates once it 
is possessed by a sovereign power-Indeed, freedom 
is not freedom until it possesses us. Like Arendt’s 
conception, disclosive freedom is inherently antipo- 


dal to sovereignty and inherently unpredictable. It is 


revealing of the world and of the new. 

_ Perhaps the aspect of Arendt’s political thought 
most criticized is her distinction between the public 
and the private realms. We recall that for Arendt the 
public realm is the birthplace of freedom. Only in the 
political space devoted not to the necessities of exis- 
tence but rather to the discovery and preservation of 
freedom is politics to be found and safeguarded. 
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Freedom therefore lies in stark and unbridgeable 
contrast to the continuing and unavoidable processes 
that sustain life in the darkness of privacy. Arendt 
claims that the divorce between freedom and neces- 
sity—the public and the private—is irreconcilable and 
complete. Anything that issues from life’s needs 
cannot be considered the stuff of politics. The provi- 
sion of services and goods, the maintenance of 
households and the exercise of administration, there- 
fore pertains only to the realm of necessity. The 
public speaking of great words and doing of great 
deeds maintains a monopoly on freedom. Arendt has 
presented us with a stunning vision of politics. The 
wondrous novelty of birth she celebrates is revived in 
the heroic human capacity for political beginnings. 
The consequence of her position, however, is that 
everything that falls between the novelty of birth and 
the sporadic explosions of freedom evidenced in 
great speeches and deeds (i.e. the vast bulk of human 
life) is relegated to the unredeemable realm of neces- 
sity. ` 
ps the 1844 Manuscripts, Marx states that man 
separates himself from the animals by finding his 
freedom in production beyond physical need (1978, 
76). Arendt, despite her virulent attack on Marx’s 
designation of man as an animal laborans, effectively 
extends this enlightenment position. But freedom is 
now found not in the realm of surplus. production but 
in what might be called the realm of surplus speech 
and action. Politics and freedom, for Arendt; are 
manifest only in that human capacity for novelty and 
creation of word and deed ungrounded in and dis- 
tinct from the demands of everyday life. Maintenance 
and preservation, through labor, administration, and 
general caretaking, is the sorry if necessary task of the 
unfree. Arendt, like Foucault, celebrates contingency 
and dismisses sovereignty in the exercise of freedom. 
And Arendt, like Foucault, insists on the heroic 
nature of political life. Her standards of heroism, 
however, come directly from the Greeks rather than 
via Nietzsche. Consequently, Arendt’s criteria for 
freedom, in contrast to Foucault’s, shift from self- 
creative to world-creative engagements. Nonethe- 
less, her dismissal of the possibility of a freedom 
exercised in caretaking is equally unrelenting. 

We observe that Heidegger’s notion of disclosive 
freedom philosophically buttresses Arendt’s political 
theorizing. Perhaps more importantly, his under- 
standing may also remedy the shortcomings of 
Arendt’s analysis. Arendt wishes to claim that the 
divorce between freedom and necessity—the public 
and the private—is irreconcilable and complete. Any- 
thing that speaks to the demanding necessities of life 
does not partake of freedom and ipso facto cannot be 
considered the stuff of politics. But as Heidegger 
demonstrates, freedom is evidenced whenever and 
wherever we open ourselves to the world of beings. 
Political freedom, then, is evidenced whenever 
speech and action disclose the world of beings, 
including our social being-in-the-world, publicly. 
There seems little reason to exclude from this cate- 
gory, as Arendt unfortunately does, most aspects of 
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worldly life simply because they pertain to the unhe- 
roic realm of social, physical, or economic need. 
Changing a baby’s diapers or the oil in one’s car, 
going to the marketplace or out of town for a holiday, 
do not in themselves evidence much political free- 
dom, to be sure. But the provision of day-care facili- 
ties and parental leave from work, the promulgation 
of laws for the mandatory recycling of motor oil, the 
regulation of the sales of goods according to health 
and environmental standards, and the provision and 
maintenance of transportation infrastructure are im- 
portant political concerns. What makes something 
political—in these cases and in general—has less to 
do with whether it pertains to our (basic) needs than 
to whether and how these needs are collectively 
addressed and fulfilled. Politics, in other words, may 
be in evidence whenever the world of beings and the 
with-world of human beings remain open to public 
interrogation and disclosure. Political freedom, then, 
emerges most fundamentally in the caretaking of this 
public realm. And such caretaking, accomplished in 
words and deeds, is both preservative and creative in 
nature. Arendt teaches us that sovereignty, personal 
or national in scope, is antagonistic to freedom. In the 
same vein, Heidegger teaches us that grand words 
and deeds, if carried out in the willful and forgetful 
pursuit of mastery, may also preclude freedom’s 
greatest exercise. In today’s world, where the care- 
taking of local and global ecologies becomes an in- 
creasingly important task, such a Heideggerian un- 
derstanding of freedom bears obvious political 
significance. 


Being, Doing, and Gender Identity 


The boundary between private and public realms is. 


permeable, and the relationship between private and 
public realms is very much a political one. With this 
in mind, feminist theorists have offered sustained 
critical analyses of the ideological foundations of 
negative liberty. Liberalism, grounded in the concept 
of negative liberty, evidences an overriding concern 
for establishing boundaries between individuals in 
order to proscribe illegitimate interference. Conse- 
quently, liberals are primarily concerned with secur- 
ing personal independence and rights. Many femi- 
nists claim that these concerns belie liberalism’s 
masculinist tendencies, most evident in its neglect of 
what many describe as the predominantly (though 
not uniquely) feminine concern with establishing and 
maintaining relationships and community. Nancy 
Chodorow, relying on the work of feminist anthro- 
pologists, psychoanalysts, and object relations theo- 
rists, offers an explanation of this disjunction based 
on the early socialization of children. A girl’s sexual- 
ity and sense of self, Chodorow theorizes, is “‘as- 
cribed” to her through her relationship with her 
caretaker mother. She comes to understand her iden- 
tity as expressive of her nature rather than explicitly 
dependent on a performative act. A boy, on the other 
hand, grows up in most societies with his same-sex 
parent much in absence and infrequently in the 
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caretaker’s role. His sexuality and ‘sense of self are 
therefore much less the product of an identification 
with the nurturing parent. Rather, a boy's identity 
must be “achieved” in distinction from and perhaps 
in opposition to—the mother. Achieving a stable 
male identity becomes a matter of asserting indepen- 
dence from the caretaker mother in a defensive 
establishing of ego boundaries. Moreover, boys’ so- 
cialization accentuates the performative character of 
the sexual act. Thus feminine identity is socialized as 
a being, Chodorow observes, while male identity, 
constantly in need of demonstration, is socialized as a 
doing. ; 

The political ramifications of this psychology are 
not difficult to foresee. The marked differences in the 
development of male and female identities in early 
childhood produce a disjunctive and hierarchical so- © 
cial structure. Male values of independence, compet- 
itive achievement and aggressiveness oppose, domi- 
nate, and are reinforced by female values of 
dependence, caretaking, and passivity. Chodorow 
concludes that “until masculine identity does not 
depend on men’s proving themselves, their doing will 
be a reaction to insecurity rather than a creative 
exercise of their humanity, and woman’s being, far 
from being an easy and positive acceptance of self, 
will be a resignation to inferiority’ (1989, 44). 
Chodorow’s research has stimulated many popular 
works that question the psychological predisposi- 
tions structuring our social and political lives (e.g., 
Gilligan 1982; Belenky et al 1986). Without affirming 
the suspect generalizations of these efforts, I would 
submit that their resonance with such a wide audi- 
ence speaks to the increasing instability of traditional 
(liberal and patriarchal) understandings of political 
and social identity. The prevalent notions of (nega- 
tive) liberty that ground these understandings evi- 
dence their limits. 

Heidegger's understanding of freedom as a disclo- 
sive letting-be informs and buttresses this feminist 
psychology and political theorizing. In a patriarchal 
world that narrowly conceives freedom as sover- 
eignty, relations of mastery will continue to delimit 
human identity and define human dignity. As long as 
our understanding of freedom is restricted to the 
exclusion of others from our personal space (or, as 
with positive liberty, to the mastery of ourselves and 
our world), then our politics will remain one in which 
the individual meets the world and the other in a 
singular struggle for self-assertion. Alternatively, if 
precisely our relatedness to the world and to others 
begets our freedom, then the struggle for under- 
standing comes to fore. At this juncture, philosophy 
and psychology most clearly cross paths, and the 
cultural and political implications of transformed un- 
derstandings of freedom and dignity emerge. I am 
suggesting that patriarchal culture will continue to 
infect politics to the extent that freedom is under- 
stood and exercised solely as a masterful, indepen- 
dent doing rather than a disclosive, interpretive way 
of being. 

The practice of disclosive freedom will not obviate 
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the interminable struggles of identity to which hu- 
man beings are heir. The point is that these struggles 
may be waged interpretively, for understanding, as 
well as antagonistically, for mastery. The struggle for 
mastery need not entail an appreciation of the situ- 
ated self, and seldom entails an understanding of the 
other, except insofar as it enables the other's exploi- 
tation." On the other hand, the struggle for under- 
standing typically entails the disclosure of the self and 
the other in the context of a shared world. It follows 
that disclosive freedom—the medium of this interpre- 
tive struggle—entails rather than curtails in its own 
actualization the participation in freedom of that 
which lies beyond the self. In these terms, the signif- 
icance of disclosive freedom for a democratic politics 
emerges. 


CONCLUSION 


Twenty-five hundred years ago Pericles admonished 
the Athenians in his Funeral Oration, “Make up your 
minds that happiness depends on being free, and 
freedom depends on being courageous” (Thucydides 
1954, 149-50). In fifth-century Athens, freedom al- 
ready had become the most cherished value. The 
pursuit of this value, however, quickly became a 
mask for imperial mastery. The development of 
Western freedom has evinced numerous variations of 
this theme. Hegel could write with typical aplomb 
that “the history of the world is none other than the 
progress of the consciousness of freedom” (1956, 19). 
Hegel was not mistaken in his assessment of the 
tenor of history, for he correctly discerned the histor- 


ical origins of Western freedom in the dialectic of ` 


master and slave.’* At the end of history, Hegel 
announces, there is universal acknowledgement not 
that some are free and others in bondage but that 
man as such is free. And yet, firmly situated within 
the Western metaphysical tradition, Hegel could not 
see beyond its perimeter. Consequently, Hegel main- 
tains that modern freedom is gained only by exchang- 
ing the mastery of some over the lives of others for 
humankind’s presumed mastery over history itself. 
The Western development of the consciousness of 
freedom, from its inception, remains in the service of 
such quests for mastery. Only the historical subjects 
and objects of domination change—from the domi- 
nation of the master over the slave in ancient Greece, 
to that of the higher over the lower self with the 
Stoics, to Rousseau’s (Marx’s) romantic collectiviza- 
tion of this ideal in the reign of the general will 
(proletarian consciousness) over the individual, to 
liberalism’s claim of the individual’s sovereign con- 
trol over a private realm, to postmodern mastery 
wherein the existence (let alone maintenance) of any 
such borders to the self are denied, while the ironic 
attempt is made to transform self-control into a 
full-fledged self-creation. I am proposing that we 
ponder a freedom no longer wedded to mastery— 
mastery being defined as willful control of the world, 
the other, a private domain, or the self (be that self 
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understood as transcendental but repressed or await- 
ing its protean constitution). 

Negative liberty is apt to degenerate into license 
and the breakdown of community; positive liberty, 
into tyranny and totalitarianism; postmodern liberty, 
into apathy and despair in the face of a ubiquitous 
web of power or (alternatively) into the isolated 
self-aggrandizement of one who in the face of ines- 
capable normalization nihilistically embraces an un- 
bounded self-invention. Disclosive freedom, no 
doubt, has its own pathologies and susceptibilities. 
Openness to the mystery of Being might degenerate 
into fatalism, the reining in of will might deteriorate 
into passivity before the powers that be. I am not 
proposing, then, that disclosive freedom wholly sub- 
stitute for negative, positive, and postmodern liber- 
ties. Rather, the task is one of problematizing, sup- 
plementing, and perhaps sublimating their practise. 
Just as Berlin believes that positive liberty (as self- 
government) should be viewed primarily as a means 
to protect negative liberty, so one might argue con- 
versely that negative, positive, and postmodern lib- 
erties should be viewed as necessary means to protect 
and foster the conditions favorable to the exercise of 
disclosive freedom. And what Berlin concedes of 
positive liberty I would unbegrudgingly affirm for 
negative and postmodern liberties, as well: their 
exercise easily leads to dangerous abuses and perver- 
sions; yet held in balance they remain “essential for a 
decent existence.” ?? Heidegger, unfortunately, was 
reluctant to make such concessions. Still, he does not 
completely impugn the practical worth of prevalent 
notions of freedom. Rather, he observes their limita- 
tions and notes specifically regarding negative and 
positive liberty and their Nietzschean alternative that 


` disclosive freedom stands over and above them from 
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a philosophic perspective. 

I have insufficiently indicated the political implica- 
tions of disclosive freedom. My sense is that its 
political implications are necessarily ambiguous. This 
ambiguity is, to be sure, unsettling. But we should 
not be dissuaded from the exploration and practise of 
disclosive freedom for that reason alone. Isaiah Ber- 
lin, in closing his essay on the two concepts of liberty, 
asserts that the principle underlying negative liber- 
ty—perhaps only the “late fruit of our declining 
capitalist civilization’’—is no less valid because the 
duration of its historical ascendency can not be guar- 
anteed (1969, 172). The “relative validity” of our 
convictions, Berlin insists, should not dissuade us 
from upholding them. Indeed, he maintains that it 
would be a sign of a dangerous political immaturity to 
demur in the face of such uncertainty. I submit that 
the decaying fruits of our ecologically declining civi- 
lization have germinated the seeds of a disclosive 
freedom. This freedom, properly cultivated, offers us 
dignity and stamina in the political struggle against 
the “unchecked momentum” and “irresistible pow- 
er” of a technologically driven way of life. Whether 
disclosive freedom will find a foothold in the post- 
modern world and, if so, just what its historical role 
and longevity might be surely remains beyond our 
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power to determine. But, like Berlin, I would argue 
that the convictions and experiences that underlie it, 
philosophical and worldly in nature, are on this count 
no less valid. 


Notes 


This paper was originally delivered at the 1992 American 
Political Science Association Annual Meeting in Chicago. I 
would like to thank my discussant, Stephen K. White, as well 
as Fred Dallmayr and other audience members for their 
comments. Funding for this paper was provided by the Social 
Science and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 

1. I am not completely alone in this belief. Fred Dallmayr 
also finds that Heidegger’s thought “‘from the earliest to the 
latest writings is permeated by the endeavor to grapple with 
the category of ‘freedom’—in a manner that decisively moves 
beyond the confines of traditional liberalism and libertarian- 
ism” (1984, 207; see also Haar 1989). 

2. Berlin notes that in theory negative liberty might have 
similar psychological requirements, demanding knowledge of 
which self is not to be interfered with and constrained. 
Historically, however, this has seldom been the case. Those 
promoting negative liberty have simply identified the empir- 
ically demonstrative self as the true self. Hobbes offers the 
most straightforward example of this understanding: “Liber- 
ty, or Freedome, signifieth (properly) the absence of Opposi- 
tion; (by Opposition, I mean externall Impediments of mo- 
tion;) and may be applyed no lesse to Irrational, and 
Inanimate creatures, than to Rationall” (1968, 261-62). 

3. Even John Stuart Mill, Berlin notes, is guilty on this 
count. Berlin’s views on this issue have been hotly disputed. 
Many have straightforwardly concluded against him that “to 
give up, for the sake of justice some freedom to act is not to 
diminish liberty” (Reed 1980;376). 

4. I take this characterization of Berlin’s two concepts from 
Taylor 1979. 

5. Connolly also worries that Heidegger facilitates his be- 
ing taken prisoner by the “communitarian” camp, who see 
freedom as an “attunement” to the world (1991, 225). 
Heidegger's talk of attunement (Gestimmtsein), however, re- 
fers not to faith in the “higher direction” of nature or the 
cosmos but (as we shall see) to an appreciation of profound 
mystery. 

6. Heidegger’s turning, or Kehre, signals his shift from a 
focus on the heroic capacity of human being to disclose Being 
to a focus on human being’s participatory relationship to 
Being’s disclosure. In an insightful examination, Michel Haar 
(1989) suggests that human freedom becomes enveloped and 
overpowered by the “narcissism of Being” burgeoning in 
Heidegger’s later writings. Haar’s concern is based on the 
assumed equivalence of human autonomy and human free- 
dom. However, once we accept that disclosive freedom is 
better described in terms of contextual participation than in 
terms of sovereign possession, Haar’s worry about the “‘dis- 
possession” of freedom by Being appears misplaced. 

7. Jerry Weinberger (1992), like many others who are 
polemically engaged with Heidegger, mistakenly assumes 
that the technological stamping of the age is equivalent to a 
pessimistic technological determinism. Heidegger, however, 
turns the tables on those who make such charges. He writes, 
“All attempts to reckon existing reality morphologically, psy- 
chologically, in terms of decline and loss, in terms of fate, 
catastrophe, and destruction, are merely technological behav- 
ior” (Heidegger 1977b, 48). 

8. In the same vein, Charles Taylor writes that “Heideg- 
gers understanding of language, its telos, and the human 
essence can be the basis of an ecological politics, founded on 
something deeper than an instrumental calculation of the 
conditions of our survival (though that itself ought to be 
enough to alarm us). It can be the basis of in one sense a 
‘deep’ ecology” (1992, 266). 
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9. Heidegger is frequently misinterpreted on this score 
(see, e.g., Devall and Sessions 1985, 99). A literal biocentrism, 
if conceivable in practice, would certainly be undesirable. The 
AIDS virus and the useful bacteria of our digestive tracts are 
most interesting specimens of life. But that we should cease to 
exploit the latter or combat the former seems to me as silly as 
it is unnatural. Nature, as Nietzsche was fond of reminding us, 
is all about exploitation and battles to the death, and we 
should not be arguing for a world in which viruses have the 
same “rights” to life and growth as children (see Thiele n.d.). 

10. We read, for example: “That all functional relations are 
grounded ontologically in a for-the-sake-of in no way decides 
whether, ontically, all beings are as beings for the sake of the 
human Dasein” (Heidegger 1982, 295). 

11. The best account of this dynamic that Iam aware of is 
Todorov 1984. 

12. One might argue that the Western valorization of 
freedom is primarily thé product of slavery, that the value of 
freedom has developed out of the desire to escape the 
master’s power. Hegel and Nietzsche both make this point in 
different ways with a respective historical and psychological 
intent. Recently (and with a sociological slant), Orlando Patter- 
son has cogently reformulated the argument that “freedom was 
generated from the experience of slavery” (1991, xiii). 

13. In a recent interview, Berlin states: 


The only reason for which I have been suspected of defending 
negative liberty against positive and saying that it is more civilized 
is that I do think that the concept of positive liberty, which is of 
course essential to a decent existence, has been more often abused 
or perverted than that of negative liberty. : . . Certainly the weak 
must be protected against the strong. . . . Negative liberty must be 
curtailed if positive liberty is to be sufficiently realized; there must be 
a balance between the two, about which no clear principles can be 
enunciated. 
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NONLINEAR INSTABILITIES DOMINATE 
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his analysis investigates a formal nonlinear systems model characterizing longitudinal change 
in the environment as a function of oscillating partisan control of the White House. It is 
assumed that one political party will tend to favor help for the environment despite some 
economic costs, whereas the other party will generally favor economic growth over environmental 
concerns. These policy changes affect the environment interactively with both public concern for 
particular environmental problems and the economic costs relating to environmental repair. This 
interaction with policy changes causes a disruption in the continuously evolving balance between the 
social factors that damage the environment and the environment’s own ability to recover. The 
disruptive potential to the environment is considerably ameliorated with a reduction in the electoral 


cycling. 


in the United States and the degradation of the 

environment is not thoroughly understood. In 
this analysis, the relationship is characterized as a 
nonlinear interaction between oscillating environ- 
mental policy positions due to changes in partisan 
control of the White House and two other critical 
inputs. These inputs are public concern for the, envi- 
ronment and the economic costs of environmental 
cleanup. 

Broadly, this addresses a contextual question relat- 
ing to political structure. The current theoretical con- 
nection between the dual cycles of partisan control of 
the White House and public concern for certain issues 
finds direct correspondence with recent research on 
cycles in the public mood by Stimson (1991). The joint 
effect of electoral structure and political context on 
this cycling is an extension of a thematic approach to 
the study of political parties as pursued by Beck 
(1974), Huckfeldt (1983), and Sprague (1981), in 
which party activities are seen as agents influenced 
by the structure of various social constraints. These 
constraints, combined with normal party activities, 
often produce nonobvious by-products. I investigate 
this phenomenon here with regard to environmental 
policies. The results of the current investigation sug- 
gest that the interaction of the inputs just mentioned 
can lead to a surprisingly high potential for signifi- 
cant, and perhaps dangerous, volatility in the quality 
of the environment. l 

The relationship between democratic political 
structures and the environment is a relatively new 
area of research. It is easy to see how a rigidly 
communist or dictatorial society could inflict substan- 
tial environmental damage locally (or, in some in- 
stances, even globally), since public pressure for such 
governments to be environmentally conscientious is 
typically lacking.* But environmental damage occurs 
in democratic societies as well, and the level of this 
damage can be severe indeed, despite ostensibly 
“popular checks” against blatant abuse. 


Te relationship between presidential elections 


During the past 20 years, there has been an increas- 
ing global awareness of the immediacy of our plane- 
tary environmental worries. In part, this is evidenced 
by the existence of international meetings dealing 
with the environment, such as the June 1992 meeting 
in Rio de Janeiro of the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development. However, what has 
become increasingly obvious in international negoti- 
ations relating to the environment is that the domi- 
nant consideration of each of the participants is the 
likely impact on their own domestic politics. It is not 
well understood how the organizational structure of 
each society's politics may influence longitudinal 
change in national environmental policies and thus 
long-term change in environmental degradation. In 
short, understanding the domestic aspects of envi- 
ronmental policies goes well beyond obtaining recent 
survey data of the general public’s attitudes. If seri- 
ous damage is being done to the environment, un- 
derstanding how governmental structure, particu- 
larly democratic political structure, contributes to the 
outcome is critical to our being able to minimize that 
damage in the future. The focus here is on an aspect 
of the electoral structure of presidential politics in the 
United States as an example of this relationship 
between democratic political structures and environ- 
mental damage. 

Crucial to this discussion is the understanding that 
in democratic societies in general (and certainly in the 
United States), environmentalism is subject to the 
same fate of political trade-offs as is any other con- 
cern. The typical environmental trade-off is eco- 
nomic, as measured in terms of losses in gross 
domestic product or jobs. Indeed, this is the focus of 
a recent analysis of the economic consequences of 
global warming by Schelling (1992). In one respect, 
the current investigation is an attempt to extend the 
discussions between environmentalists and econo- 
mists to a broader range of social scientists as well, 
including political scientists who are interested in 
democratic electoral politics. 
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This analysis proceeds by developing a model of 
change in environmental degradation that is struc- 
tured by electoral change, public mood, and eco- 
nomic cost constraints. Simulations are then per- 
formed on the model that reveal its more basic 
dynamic properties by systematically changing one 
input at a time while holding all others constant. An 
analysis of some of the global properties of the model 
is then conducted over a continuous and realistically 
wide range of potential parameter values important 
to the process. Substantive conclusions are then 
drawn from this characterization of the political- 
environmental process. 


THE EXTENSION FROM ECONOMICS 
TO POLITICS 


Most of the social science literature on environmental 
degradation points to economic consequences of par- 
ticular environmental change (e.g., global warming, 
ozone destruction, toxic contamination), including 
governmental responses to these changes. Particu- 
larly far-reaching in this regard is Schelling’s (1992) 
analysis of global warming. (Other prominent exam- 
ples of the environmental—economic connection in- 
clude Darmstadter 1991, Moulton and Richards 1990, 
Nordhaus 1991a, 1991b, and Poterba 1991). 

On a more political level, one focus of the extant 
literature has been on the bureaucratic or regulatory 
responses to competing political and environmental 
demands. Tobin’s (1990) analysis of the regulatory 
failure associated with biological diversity is seminal 
in this regard. Also, Wood and Waterman have 
produced two pioneering pieces of research that seek 
to identify some of the political determinants of 
longitudinal changes in environmental regulatory 
practices (Wood 1988; Wood and Waterman 1991). 

A difficulty in studying the interaction between 
politics and the environment is the current lack of 
data with regard to long-term environmental degra- 
dation. However, we are not at a total loss in this 
regard. Environmental modelers routinely develop 
models in the absence of data to explore the conse- 
quences of environmental changes to a broad range 
of interests, including ecosystem stability (R. May 
1974), global warming (Energy Modeling Forum 
1992), and other aspects of planetary transformation 
(see New York Times, Nat. Ed., 5 May 1992, pp. B5-7). 
In such cases, models are developed in anticipation of 
the data that are sure to arrive eventually. 

In the current absence of data, model simulations 
are used to understand the environmental conse- 
quences of human action. Indeed, the current sepa- 
rate worries regarding ozone holes and global warm- 
ing are a response to just such model simulations. In 
part, simulations are useful because a society may 
want to avoid a particular consequence of human 
activity. Thus, data for catastrophic scenarios can, 
hopefully, never be collected if the simulations lead 
to policy changes that avoid the catastrophes. In fact, 
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simulations of plausible models are the only path 
available to us to understand the consequences of a 
given course of action without actually performing 
the action and waiting to see if disaster strikes in, say, 
a hundred years. 

Yet models and simulations are built upon an 
understanding of the basic inputs of a process. For- 
tunately, we know a great deal about democratic 
electoral processes in the United States. Relevant to 
the current investigation, we know how constituent 
pressures are aligned differentially with regard to the 
political parties and how governmental policies re- 
flect these constituent pressures. Moreover, in the 
social sciences more broadly, there exists a long and 
rich tradition of exploiting models similar to the one 
developed here (with or without data) using simula- 
tions. This includes areas of research as diverse as 
political economy (Hibbs 1977), contextual theories of 
voter activity (Brown 1991; Huckfeldt 1983; Przewor- 
ski and Soares 1971; Przeworski and Sprague 1986), 
arms races (Richardson 1960; Ward 1984), and racial 
segregation (Schelling 1978). Thus we have a meth- 
odological tradition as well as sufficient substantive 
knowledge to begin investigating an area of research 
that we might call “political ecology.” 


THE MODEL 


In constructing a model of longitudinal change in 
environmental degradation that will be heuristically 
useful for analysis with simulations, it is wise to 
follow two basic guidelines.” First, the model should 
be general. Thus, model complexities should be held 
to a minimum so that it is relatively easy to identify 
change in the model behavior caused by varying each 
input. Second, it should be easy to identify the type 
of input that each of the components of the model 
contributes. In this case, the types of inputs will be 
limited in a classical fashion to gains and losses. 

We begin by constructing a model describing 
change in environmental damage. Beginning with 
the gains (i.e., increases in degradation), a straight- 
forward approach is to assume that environmental 
damage will increase logistically. At first, pollution 
will increase exponentially as industries grow and 
populations consume more products that harm the 
environment. However, this cannot continue forever, 
even in the complete absence of environmental leg- 
islation. In a worst-case scenario, people would even- 
tually die, perhaps of starvation if the polar ozone 
holes spread to temperate zones, leading to dimin- 
ished agricultural production due to the higher levels 
of ultraviolet radiation. But in a less draconian fash- 
ion, one would expect that environmental damage 
has some upper limit beyond which a society will not 
willingly go. To ease the discussion of the model, the 
level of environmental damage, X, will be scaled to 
have an upper limit of unity. Thus, increases in 
environmental damage can be expressed as 


dX/dt = rX(1 — X), (1) 
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where r is a constant parameter of the model and 
"represents what we can label as the “pollution 
growth rate” parameter. 

_ Some readers may wonder whether it is correct to 
model environmental degradation as a smooth 
growth process, since it may seem as if occasional 
spurts of activity would make the “ride” more 
bumpy. As with all models, the model developed 
_here contains some simplifications, and a degree of 

“smoothing” is a desired trait of all attempts at 
segregating systematic and stochastic components of 
longitudinal change. However, many spurts in envi- 
ronmental degradation may be accounted for by the 
complicated oscillatory components of the model in 
its more fully developed form. 

. It is necessary to include two separate loss terms in 
equation 1. First, governmental environmental policy 
can act to limit or repair environmental degradation. 
This occurs, for example, when governments clean 
up toxic waste dumps, prohibit lead in gasoline, or 
(perhaps in the future) orbit large mylar balloons to 
reflect some amount of solar radiation in the event of 
catastrophic global warming (see Schelling 1992). The 
amount of governmentally inspired reduction in en- 
vironmental damage is likely to depend on the inter- 
action between the amount of damage that exists, 
and the current level of public concern for that 
damage. Such connection of policy to longitudinal 
cycling in the public mood can be deduced from 
empirical work by Stimson (1991), MacKuen (1981), 
and others and has played a notable role in Rowland, 
Lee, and Goetze’s (1990) theoretical specifications 
involving cycling catastrophe models of environmen- 
tal change. The theoretical justification for a specifi- 
cation for this loss is explained more thoroughly 
below. The second loss term to include with equation 
1 addresses the ability of the environment to repair 
itself over time. Pollutants tend to decay, be they 
chlorofluorocarbons or toxic wastes. Some have short 
half-lives, while others stay around considerably 
longer, but virtually all eventually decay. 

Thus, we can now write the complete expression of 
change in environmental damage as 


(2) 


Here, the variable Y is the current level of public 
concern for environmental damage, and the parame- 
ter p identifies the effectiveness of governmental 
policies in reducing current levels of damage as an 
interactive function of the level of damage and public 
concern for the environment. The parameter k is a 
decay parameter that reduces environmental damage 
based on some proportion of current levels of that 
damage. In this analysis, k is set equal to the expres- 
sion, —In(.5)/halflife, where halflife is the number of 
years before one-half of the damage decays by itself.° 
This allows us to examine the model based on how 
long a particular pollutant is expected to stay around 
once it is released into the environment. For imme- 
diate purposes, the term halflife can be thought of as 
an average half-life for current and total environmen- 


dX/dt = rX(1 — X) — pXY — kX. 
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tal pollutants. Note that the entire expression in 
equation 2 limits the level of environmental damage 
to the range of zero to unity. This convenience 
further generalizes the model to an acceptable range 
suitable for numerical investigation. 

The second major input into the environmental 
relationship identified is public concern for the envi- 
ronment. Again, we will have gains and losses in 
public concern. As with environmental damage, it is 
reasonable to place a logistically defined upper limit 
on public concern. In this case, public concern for the 
environment would increase as damage to the envi- 
ronment increases up to some limit (call it the “panic” 
limit). 

However, the public does not typically react to 
current levels of environmental damage in an instan- 
taneous fashion. There is usually a lag in public 
concern as people wait until the environmental dam- 
age begins to affect them directly. Since the direct 
effects of environmental damage are usually due to 
pollutants introduced into the environment some 
time previously, the public is actually responding to 
an earlier level of environmental damage. Indeed, 
this lag can be as short as a few years or as long as 
many decades, depending on the particular type of 
environmental damage being considered. For exam- 
ple, it took a few decades for environmental pressure 
to build substantially with regard to the poisoning of 
the Great Lakes, yet concern for the ozone holes and 
global warming increased more quickly once the 
connections between these phenomena and human 
behavior were identified. For modeling purposes, we 
can say that there will be an average lag in public 
concern. Thus, public concern will increase as a 
function. of previous levels of environmental damage 
up to some limit. As with environmental change in 
equation 2, it is convenient to set this limit at unity. 

Decreases in public concern for the environment 
are most likely to be due to the costs of cleanup. If 
people are going to have to pay substantially higher 
gasoline taxes or taxes of another type, concern to 
clean up the environment is likely to diminish, on 
average. Thus the total expression for change in 
public concern for the environment can be written as 


(3) 


Here Xua is the lagged value of the level of environ- 
mental damage, and Z is the cost associated with 
cleaning up the environment. Growth in public con- 
cern for the environment continues as long as con- 
cern is not yet near its limit and costs are relatively 
low. Once concern is near its limit or costs are high, 
costs will tend to dominate the dynamics in equation 
3 and concern for the environment will begin to 
diminish. 

The costs of cleaning up the environment will vary 
as well. There will be gain and loss characteristics of 
the change in costs. With regard to the gains, costs 
will tend to increase as both concern for the environ- 
ment and actual environmental damage rise. Concern 
for the environment will spur politicians to address 


aY/dt = Xoia(1 — Y) — Z. 
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environmental issues, but politicians will allocate 
money for the environment only when there are 
clearly definable problems that can be addressed. Yet 
there are limits to the funds available for all govern- 
mental projects. For numerical purposes, we can 
scale the variable for costs such that the upper limit 
for governmental spending on the environment is 
unity. Thus, spending for the environment will in- 
crease in the direction of this limit as long as there is 
increasing public concern for the environment and 
sufficient current environmental damage. 
Longitudinal decreases in governmental spending 
on the environment are likely to be due to the 
magnitude of the current burden of environmental 
spending. Environmental spending will tend to in- 
crease as long as costs are low. As costs increase (and 
especially when costs approach their limit), public 
concern for the environment will tend to diminish 
(perhaps some environmental problems may appear 
resolved), and overall spending will tend to decline. 
Thus, the equation describing longitudinal change in 
spending for the environment can be expressed as 


(4) 


In combination, equations 2-4 constitute a nonlin- 
ear system of three interconnected differential equa- 
tions. The three state variables—environmental dam- 
age, public concern for the environment, and 
spending for the environment—interact longitudi- 
nally in a continuous fashion. As the system is 
currently specified, interactive cycling among all of 
the state variables is possible, as I shall demonstrate. 
However, to capture a more complete characteriza- 
tion of the cycling between public concern for the 
environment and electoral activity (a generalized em- 
pirical reality described more fully in Stimson 1991), 
this system requires a modification. 

The modification is to allow the system to vary 
according to the partisan politics originating from the 
White House. This modification can be accomplished 
using parameter p in equation 2. The analysis has two 
levels of sophistication. As a first approximation to 
modeling the interaction between politics and the 
environment, parameter p oscillates between two 
different values, depending on the ideological per- 
spective of the current president. When a conserva- 
tive president occupies the White House, that presi- 
dent’s supporters are not likely to include those 
environmentalists who want large increases in gov- 
ernmental spending on the environment, and thus 
parameter p is likely to have a relatively low value. 
However, a more liberal president will be more 
closely tied to the desires of environmentally active 
constituents. In such a situation, the value of param- 
eter p is likely to be relatively high. Thus we will need 
to vary the value of parameter p in a systematic 
fashion in order to see how the change in presidential 
perspective affects overall environmental damage, 
given the other elements in the model.* 

Oscillating the value of the parameter p between 
two discrete values is considered a first approxima- 


dZ/dt = XY(1 — Z) - Z. 
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tion to modeling the interaction between politicsand _ 
the environment because many environmental policy 
changes that occur across administrations may hap- 
pen more gradually. Discrete changes are examined 
first in order to identify causally the behavioral char- 
acteristics associated with specific components of the 
model in its simplest form. Later in this analysis, the 
model is extended to include gradual changes in the 
parameter p that would reflect less sudden policy alter- 
ations that may be more typical of many situations. 

But let us be clear at the outset about what is being 
captured by the parameter p. There are two ways of 
thinking about the parameter. The first is that the 
government actually cleans up the environmental 
mess that it and others made. However, a second 
motivation underlying parameter p reveals a more 
subtle reasoning.” Governments sometimes do clean 
up toxic disasters. But, perhaps more commonly, 
governments actively reduce environmental degrada- 
tion by phasing out dirty technology in favor of 
newer and cleaner technology. Examples of this can 
be found in the construction of power plants, the use 
of catalytic converters on cars, the removal of lead 
from paint, and many other areas. Industry initially 
resists such conversions to cleaner technology, but 
once the conversion is made, the situation is rela- 
tively permanent. The reason for the permanence is 
cost. Industry does not want to invest in new infra- 
structure twice—once to clean things up and a second 
time (if allowed) to get dirty again. 

The desire of industry to stay clean once it is forced 
to invest in cleaner technology does not nullify the 
reasoning behind the specification using parameter p. 
The reason is that society is always changing, and 
industry is always growing. Thus, there will con- 
stantly be new products and new industries that will 
be producing new sources of environmental degra- 
dation. The parameter p captures the government's 
overall ability to keep on top of this ever-expanding 
and constantly changing problem. It is not just that 
government sometimes cleans up environmental 
damage. Government also inhibits, through a variety 
of mechanisms, the development of new environ- 
mental problems. Thus, a high value for the param- 
eter p reflects a government that is actively engaged 
in developing and maintaining a cleaner environment 
through a variety of means. The phasing out of old, 
dirty technology and the gradual introduction of 
cleaner technology is just one such means. The param- 
eter p captures the summary effect of the total efforts. 

There is very substantial empirical evidence sug- 
gesting that varying the value of the parameter p 
(both discretely and gradually) is a useful approach to 
modeling the interaction between politics and the 
environment. Since public concern for the environ- 
ment began to heighten in the 1970s, there have been 
marked contrasts across administrations with regard 
to environmental concerns. Wood and Waterman 
have demonstrated that agency leadership is the 
critical factor in determining the direction of admin- 
istrative environmental activities (Wood 1988; Wood 
and Waterman 1991). This atfects dramatic and sud- 
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den shifts in agency funding and contributes to the 
long-term effectiveness of regulatory activity. Indeed, 
political: appointments have greater influence over 
environmental activity than legislation, budget vari- 
ations, or even actions by Congress. In sum, admin- 
istratively orchestrated politics determines whether 
or not an environmental agency will be an effective 
advocate of environmental concerns. 

Two heuristic examples are useful here. In the early 
Reagan years, a determined (and generally success- 
ful) effort was made to curtail quickly the scope, en- 
forcement, budget, and effectiveness of environmental 
regulation. (For the detailed story of these efforts, 
which included the very effective appointment of an 
antienvironmentalist attorney, Ann Burford [née Gor- 
such], see Harris and Milkis 1989; Vig and Kraft 1984; 
Waterman 1989; Wood 1988; and Wood and Waterman 
1991.) However, such visible efforts are not needed in 
order to subdue an agency. Late in the Bush admin- 
istration, it was reported that the Justice Department 
systematically but quietly blocked the prosecution of 
environmental crimes, thereby fatally derailing the 
efforts of. the Environmental Protection Agency to 
enforce its own regulatory activity (New York Times, 
Nat. Ed., 30 October 1992, p. A13). 

Thus, there is no one way to measure an adminis- 
tration’s concern or lack of concern for the environ- 
ment. If an administration wants to undermine envi- 
ronmental regulatory activity, there are many ways to 
do it. Moreover, the same is true if an administration 
seeks to be broadly supportive of environmental 
concerns. It is for this reason that parameter p is 
specified as a summary estimate of all current envi- 
ronmentally related activity that reverses total levels 
of degradation, assuming that each administration 
will use whatever means are currently at its disposal 
to achieve its desired goals. 


THE NUMERICAL EXPERIMENTS 


As is typical of nearly all such nonlinear and inter- 
connected systems of equations, it is not possible to 
uncouple the separate state variables in order to 
evaluate the system’s behavior using techniques of 
indefinite integration. Moreover, linearizing tech- 
niques are both cumbersome and not very useful in 
the current situation. Rather, to learn from the sys- 
tem outlined, it is best to approach the system nu- 
merically with Hamming’s maxim constantly in 
mind: “The purpose of computing is insight, not 
numbers” (Hamming 1973, 3). 

The strategy of the current approach to analyzing 
the system is similar to the way one would approach 
any empirical problem. First, a baseline description of 
the system is established. From this baseline descrip- 
tion, the general behavior of the system in its sim- 
plest form is identified. Subsequently, experiments 
are performed in which one change is made to the 
system at a time, thereby gaining an understanding 
of the effect of that one influence on the overall 
model.® In this way, the model in its baseline char- 
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FIGURE 1 


Phase-Portrait Representation of Environmental 
Damage, Public Concern, and Environmental 
Cleanup Costs: Sample Trajectory with Six-Year 
Public Lag and No Partisan Policy Differences 
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Note: All trajectories spiral to a single global attractor, thus moderating 
envirorunental damage, despite short-term catastrophes. 


acterization acts as the controlling specification with 
regard to the component that is being varied. 

Figure 1 presents a phase portrait representation of 
a sample trajectory for the model.’ This figure is used 
here as the baseline characterization of the system’s 
behavior. The three axes represent the three state 
variables in the system: environmer:tal damage, pub- 
lic concern for the environment, and environmental 
cleanup costs. In Figure 1, the parameter p is held 
constant with a value of 1 and is therefore not varied 
between two values.® This represents a situation in 
which there are no policy differences between the 
parties and all presidents behave similarly with re- 
gard to favorably promoting environmental policies. 
Moreover, the lag in public awareness with regard to 
concern for the environment is held at a moderate 
value of 6 years for this simulation. 

Note that the trajectory spirals into a stable equi- 
librium point from its initial condition. Moreover, this 
equilibrium point reflects a relatively low level of 
overall environmental damage, as would be expected 
in a situation in which both parties favorably support 
environmental policies. After the trajectory’s arrival 
in the proximity of the equilibrium point, a large 
shock is added to the system to see how quickly the 
trajectory would return to the neighborhood of its 
equilibrium. This shock represents what would hap- 
pen to the system following a short-term ecological 
disaster. Note that the return trip is relatively rapid. 
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FIGURE 2 


System Phase Portrait: Sample Trajectory with 
Six-Year Public Lag and Partisan Policy Differences 
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Note: With a public lag of six years and political party differences, a stable 
orbit develops that leads to large—and potentially disastrous—changes 
in environmental damage, as well as cleanup costs. 


Thus, the system as represented in Figure 1 (i-e., in 
the absence of partisan policy differences and with a 
moderate lag in the public’s perception of environ- 
mental damage), supports (at equilibrium) a stable 
low level of environmental damage with moderate 
levels of public concern and relatively low financial 
costs. The swings encountered while arriving at that 
point may seem a bit rough, particularly following a 
major shock to the environment. But the eventual 
arrival at a pleasant and sustainable equilibrium does 
not take long. All this makes sense and would be 
expected from a properly functioning representation 
of this process under the given conditions. 

Partisan differences in environmental policies are 
added to the system in Figure 2, that being the only 
difference. Thus, in Figure 2, the parameter p was 
allowed to oscillate between 0 and 1 every eight 
years. This represents a situation in which each party 
would hold substantial differences in environmental 
policies and the two parties would, rotate control of 
the White House every eight years.” A value of 0 for 
parameter p would reflect an administration that, say, 
strongly supports economic growth over environ- 
mental protection. Thus, governmental actions to 
decrease further damage to the environment would 
be minimal at best. A value of 1 for parameter p 
would reflect an administration that actively pro- 
moted proenvironment policies. 

In the situation given in Figure 2, note that a large 
stable orbit develops in the system. Moreover, even 
the ecological shock to the system disturbs the trajec- 
tory from this stable orbit only briefly.. Thus, in the 
long run, the model is quite sensitive to environmen- 
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tal policy variations between the parties. that rotate 
control of the White House. 

From an environmental and cost point of view, the 
model’s behavior as represented in Figure 2 is not 
good news. The problem is the large magnitude of- 
the cycling and the consequent high level of govern- 
mental financial costs. When, say, a pro-jobs presi- 
dent is elected, the environmental policies of his or 
her predecessor may have reduced the level of envi- 
ronmental damage. Moreover, with environmental 
damage more or less under control, the. public’s 
concern for the environment can begin to diminish. 
This leads to a relaxation of proenvironmental legis- 
lation and regulatory activity with its consequent 
eventual increase in environmental damage. At this 
point, the public desires change, a new party occu- 
pies the White House, and the process of reducing 
damage to the environment repeats. 

One major problem identifiable in Figure 2 is that 
the overall costs of this cycle appear to be much 
greater than the relatively moderate and stable costs 
represented in Figure 1. From an environmental 
point of view, the repeated and high levels of damage 
are the problem. But from a financial point of view, 
the cycle itself, with its large and costly swings into 
the expensive programs needed for environmental 
recovery, is the most damaging. Indeed, from both 
points of view, it might seem a better choice to reduce 
such long-term costs as well as environmental dam- 
age by avoiding the cycling. 

But differing party policies with regard to the 
environment is not the only thing that can cause large 
magnitude and costly swings with this system. In- 
deed, even in the complete absence of political dif- 
ferences, the system is sensitive to the length of the 
lag in the public’s perception of environmental dam- 
age. This sensitivity is demonstrated in Figure 3. The 
only thing changed is the length of the lag in public 
concern regarding environmental damage. Policy dif- 
ferences between the political parties are not included 
in the computation of the trajectory in this figure. 
Here, the lag between environmental damage (e.g., 
the release of pollutants) and the public becoming 
concerned about the damage is 15 years. The result of 
this increased lag is that the system develops a large 
stable orbit. This is a substantial characteristic change 
from the stable equilibrium that dominated the tra- 
jectory in Figure 1. It is clear in Figure 3 that the 
trajectory slowly converges to an orbit in which there 
are large changes in environmental damage, public 
concern, and economic costs. This is despite a polit- 
ical situation in which both political parties pursue 
similar environmental policies!*© 

When political policy changes occur together with 
an increased lag in the public’s concern for environ- 
mental damage, the oscillations continue, but with 
more abrupt changes in direction and a much more 
complicated orbital form. Figure 4 combines both the 
longer 15-year lag as well as 8-year policy changes in 
the White House. From the phase-plane perspective, 
the orbit in Figure 4 seems to “flap” at lower levels of 
environmental damage, somewhat mimicking the 
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FIGURE 3 


System Phase Portrait: Sample Trajectory with 15- 
Year Public Lag and No Partisan Policy Differences 


Environmental Damage 


0.847 
Public Concern 










Cost of Clean-up 
0.194 


Note: An increased lag in public concern produces large swings in 
environmental damage, despite no political party policy differences. 


swings of a pendulum. From this figure, it is clear 
that directional changes in environmental damage 
can be much more radical than those associated with 
Figure 3. Of course, these changes are associated 
with substantial changes in costs. But the costs often 


FIGURE 4 


System Phase Portrait: Sample Trajectory 
with 15-Year Public Lag and Partisan 
Policy Differences 
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Note: The combination of an increased lag in public concern for environ- 
mental damage and political policy changes produces a “flapping” 
oscillatory orbit. 
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vary in this figure out of phase with changes in the 
other variables. 

This temporal disconnectedness between costs and 
actual damage is directly tied to the interactive influ- 
ence of the long lag in the public’s awareness and the 
discontinuities inherent with the political policy dif- 
ferences. Moreover, this type of lagged cycling may 
be common. Notably, such cycling has been observed 
between the public mood and partisanship by Stim- 
son, using a large body of survey data (1991, 93-94). 

In terms of a goal of maintaining a healthy envi- 
ronment, this latter situation could be quite danger- 
ous. The overall impact on the environment is one of 
rapid departures from previous states and thus an 
increase in the longitudinal volatility of environmen- 
tal quality. In some respects, this situation may 
partially reflect the general characteristics of the con- 
temporary state of much environmental management 
in the United States today. 


GRADUAL POLICY CHANGES 


In its present form, the model presented here as- 
sumes that governmental policy changes with regard 
to the environment are sudden. In some—perhaps 
many—situations, this may not be an unreasonable 
assumption. Wood and Waterman have offered em- 
pirical evidence suggesting that national environ- 
mental policy changes are primarily influenced by the 
nature of top political appointments rather than by 
legislation, changing budgets, or Congress (Wood 
1988; Wood and Waterman 1991). Moreover, these 
policy leaders can display a remarkable ability to 
produce a wide range of change very quickly.” 

However, not all policies—environmental or other 
—will change suddenly. Indeed, more gradual 
changes across a broad range of policies may likely be 
closer to the norm of regulatory politics. At first, this 
may seem like a good thing. Gradual changes enable 
governments to come to grips with the consequences 
of previous policies and thereby to fine-tune subse- 
quent policy developments. Thus we would expect 
increased predictability and a reduction in environ- 
mental instability when policy changes are more 
gradual. This, in turn, promises a reduction in the 
overall level of environmental damage. Surprisingly, 
these intuitions may be largely false. Indeed, gradual 
changes in policy need not eliminate dangerous and 
large-scale oscillations in environmental damage, and 
they can also end up hindering our overall ability to 
manage the environment. 

To show why we are not necessarily better off with 
gradual policy changes with regard to the environ- 
ment, it is necessary to reformulate the model to 
include gradual, rather than sudden, changes. Thus, 
we need a new equation in the system. This equation 
will structure change in the parameter p, the govern- 
ment policy response to environmental damage. A 
high value for p suggests that the party in power is 
strongly engaged in reducing environmental damage 
through regulatory and other activities, whereas a 
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low value for p indicates the opposite. Previously, the 
model has allowed p to flip from one value to an- 
other, thereby reflecting discrete changes in policy 
preferences across administrations. 

We now want to vary p continuously, rather than 
discretely. That is, the value for parameter p must 
change continuously in the direction of a desired 
partisan goal for that parameter. For example, a 
Democratic administration may desire p to have a 
high value, whereas a Republican administration 
may prefer it at a lower value. These desired values 
are partisan goals, to which the value of the param- 
eter p should asymptotically approach, depending on 
which party is in power at a given point in time. 
Algebraically, this is accomplished by introducing 
into the system the equation 


dp/dt = ep(Spem + Rep — P)- (5) 


In equation 5, Dem and gre, are the partisan goals 
for the parameter p. Only one such goal can operate 
at a time, since only one party at a time can control 
the presidency. Thus, when a Democratic adminis- 
tration is in power, Spem is set to its ideal value and 
Rep is set to zero, the reverse being true when a 
Republican administration is in power. Thus, all of 
the terms in parentheses in equation 5 act in combi- 
nation as a logistic directional control for the evolving 
value of parameter p. For example, when a Demo- 
cratic administration is in power, the value of p 
changes in the direction of gp... Change slows down 
when p approaches pem as a limit. The parameter e 
identifies the rate (proportional to the current value 
of p) at which this movement in the value of p takes 
place. All of this changes p from a constant parameter 
to a variable parameter. The entire model is now a 
four-equation system, which is collected and summa- 
rized as follows: 


dX/dt = rX(1 — X) — pXY — kX 
dY/dt = Xoia(1 — Y) — Z 
dZ/dt = XY(1-Z)-Z 
dp/dt = ep(Spem + SRep ~ P) 


Again, the variables and parameters are 


X environmental damage 

Y public concern for the environment 

Z economic costs of environmental clean-up 

p governmental policy response to environmen- 
tal damage (a variable parameter) 

€Dem ideal Democratic policy response goal 

rep ideal Republican policy response goal 

f pollution growth rate parameter 

k natural pollution decay rate 

e parameter determining speed of government 


policy changes toward partisan goals 


Our first test to see the effect of this change in 
determining the value of parameter p on the overall 
behavior of the model will be to duplicate all of the 
other conditions used to create Figure 4, which in- 
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FIGURE 5 


System Phase Portrait: Sample Trajectory with 
15-Year Public Lag, Partisan Policy Differences, 
and Gradual Partisan Policy Changes 






0.772 
Public Concern 








Note: The combination of an increased lag in public concern for environ- 
mental damage and gradual political party policy changes can produce 
smoothed versions of the flapping oscillation observed in Figure 4. Here, 
r= 1 ande = 1. Democratic and Republican ideal policy response goals 
are 1 and 0, respectively. This corresponds to position A in Figure 6. 






cluded partisan policy differences as well as a 15-year 
lag in public concern for environmental damage. This 
new simulation is presented in Figure 5. The values 
of parameters r and e are set equal to 1, and the 
Democratic and Republican ideal policy response 
goals (pem and grep) are set equal to 1 and 0, 
respectively. Thus the situation is very similar to that 
of Figure 4, except that the value of parameter p is 
allowed to move continuously and gradually between 
two oscillating limits. From Figure 5, the primary 
effect of this change on the overall model is to round 
off the sharp edges of the trajectory that were previ- 
ously the result of sudden policy changes. Large- 
magnitude oscillations in environmental damage still 
occur, and the flapping oscillation pattern of Figure 4 
reappears, albeit in the form of rounded loops rather 
than more sharply angular movements. 

A natural observation relating to Figure 5 is that we 
are looking at only one value for the parameter e. 
Recall that the value of parameter e controls the rate 
at which government policy changes toward the 
partisan goals emanating from the White House. 
High values for this parameter corresponds to rapid 
movement toward these goals. Very high values can 
produce movement that mimics that associated with 
sudden shifts in policies, as portrayed in Figure 4. 
Very low values make movement between the two 
goals sluggish at best. 

At this point in the analysis, we need a way to 
portray the overall behavior of the model through a 
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continuous and realistically suitable range of values 
for the parameters e and r without paging through a 
countless series of trajectory phase portraits. This is 
important because we do not yet have a hundred or 
so years of data from which to estimate these param- 
eters. One counterargument to the current analysis 
would be that the particular values used for these two 
parameters are not likely to be the exact values that 
the system will actually have once it is estimated, 
given an appropriately long collection of time-series 
data. Other parameter values may produce less dan- 
gerous systemic behavior. Moreover, it is likely that 
these parameter values will migrate over time (i.e., 
not remain constant) to keep pace with evolutionary 
changes in our social and political cultures. Thus, it is 
important to describe the general topology of the 
environmental playing field on which the values of 
these parameters are placed so that one can general- 
ize about the overall characteristics of the system. As 
will become obvious, one can find little solace in the 
idea that it may be better to wait to collect the data 
before worrying about the intricacies of the political- 
environmental connection. Indeed, in terms of envi- 
ronmental risk and a desire to engineer an effective 
collection of environmental policies, it may be diffi- 
cult to imagine a less hospitable general setting. 

To do this, a new measure is needed that will 
capture two aspects of the overall behavior of the 
model. The first is the sum of the absolute value of 
total change in environmental degradation. Small 
values of this aspect indicate that change is slight and 
thus probably more manageable from a regulatory 
perspective. On the other hand, large values of total 
change indicate dangerous levels of environmental 
volatility. The second aspect of our new measure 
must indicate how much directional change charac- 
terizes the model’s behavior. This is captured by 
counting the total number of changes in sign in the 
model's four derivatives for a fixed period of time. 

The new measure is calculated by weighting the 
total magnitude of change in the environment by 
the total number of sign changes in the system’s 
derivatives. This measure is an estimate of overall 
environmental turbulence. High levels of environ- 
mental turbulence indicate large magnitudes of over- 
all environmental damage combined with frequent 
oscillations in the direction of change. Low levels of 
this measure indicate relative stability in environmen- 
tal damage, both in terms of the total magnitude of 
change and the direction of movement. The measure 
is comparable across trajectories as long as the length 
of time for all trajectories is held constant. 

Figure 6 is a portrait of the measure of environmen- 
tal turbulence across a continuous range of values 
from 0 to 2 for the parameters e and r (the pollution- 
growth-rate parameter).’* The environmental turbu- 
lence measure is being shown on the third dimension 
of the figure by the shading. Brighter shades in the 
portrait indicate high levels of environmental turbu- 
lence whereas darker shades indicate lower levels of 
turbulence. The letter “A” on the figure indicates the 
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FIGURE 6 


Portrait of Environmental Turbulence for the 
Entire System Based on Continuous Ranges of 
Potential Values for Two Parameters 

» oT 


Rate of 
Policy Shift 
Parameter, e 


Polution Growth Rate Parameter, r 


Note: This is a portrait of the total magnitude of change in the environ- 
ment weighted by the number of sign changes in the system’s deriva- 
tives. Brighter shades indicate large-magnitude changes in the quality of 
the environment combined with many shifts in the direction of change 
for the variables {i.e., high levels of environmental turbulence). 





location of the parameters used to construct the 
trajectory presented in Figure 5. 

In Figure 6, note that continuous change in the 
values of the parameters does not produce gradual 
changes in the measure of environmental turbulence. 
Indeed, the portrait in Figure 6 is filled with closely 
interwoven variations in shading, indicating rapidly 
changing levels of turbulence. That is, turbulence 
does not increase smoothly as, say, industries in- 
crease their level of pollutant discharge. Nor is the 
change in turbulence gradual if the government pol- 
lution reduction rate changes evenly. Moreover, the 
only areas in Figure 6 in which darker shades domi- 
nate in a significantly continuous fashion are for 
situations with very sluggish rates of partisan policy 
change (i.e., very low levels for the parameter e) or 
under conditions of very low levels of environmental 
damage, neither of which seem realistically to describe 
current regulatory or environmental conditions. 

In order to manage the environment, one must be 
able to predict what will happen when changes are 
made. The results of Figure 6 suggest that this may 
not be easy or even possible, given current measure- 
ment inadequacies. Attempts to manage the environ- 
ment within a setting of significant differences in 
partisan approaches can lead to large-scale and highly 
volatile environmental changes, many of which may 
not be easily reversible from an ecological point of view. 

As bad as this sounds, the situation is worse. There 
are large areas in the parameter spaces of parameters 
e and r for which the determination of what will 
happen next in the environmental trajectory is nearly 
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FIGURE 7 


System Phase Portrait: Sample Trajectory with 15- | 
Year Public Lag, Partisan Policy Differences, and 
Gradual Partisan Policy Changes Using. Alternate 
Parameter Values os 









Note: Modest parametric variation in the four-equation model can 
produce very complex oscillations in environmental damage. Here, r = 
-5 and e = 1.7. Democratic and Republican ideal policy response goals 
are 1 and 0, respectively. This corresponds to position B in Figure 6. 






impossible to predict. This is due to complexities in 
the oscillatory components imbedded in the trajec- 
tory movements. The oscillations portrayed in Figure 
5 seem easy to follow, but. for other values of the 
parameters e and r, the situation changes dramati- 
cally and can easily become much more complicated. 

To show these conditions, an additional. phase 
portrait is constructed, using the parameter values as 
identified in Figure 6 by the letter B. Figure 7 presents 
such a complex trajectory using the parameter values 

= 1.7 and r = .5. From this figure, it is clear that 
policy managers would have a difficult time predict- 
ing the future of environmental change given this 
political and pollution context. The oscillations are 
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Substantively, this-implies that a great deal can 
happen quickly with regard to the environment when 
small changes occur in pollution and policy rates and 
when the political parties differ in their environmen- 
tal policies. This is precisely the fear raised by Schell- 
ing with respect to global warming (1992, 8). It is this 
potential characteristic of the environmental system 
that holds the greatest long-term danger for planetary 
ecological management. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be.absurd for an astronaut in a- space vehicle 
to start a fire in the cabin to keep warm..No one 
would question this because we understand that the 
regulatory mechanisms within the vehicle would be 
overloaded from the consequences of the fire. The 
problem with making a similar statement with regard 
to damaging the environment of our planet is that we 
do not entirely understand the automatic processes of 


. environmental management. These processes in- 


evident, but they do not settle down into a clearly © 


discernable pattern within any reasonable length of 
time. On a technical level, such complexity in trajec- 
tory structure may not be certifiably chaotic (classi- 
cally defined), since the characteristic Lyapunov ex- 


ponents calculated using these parameter values do 


not indicate a strong sensitivity to initial conditions 
(analysis not shown). However, a Fourier analysis of 
the system's periodicity (not shown) indicates a com- 
plexity very typical of chaotic systems. From a macro 
substantive perspective, there seems little difference 
between these complex oscillations and pseudoran- 
domness, since the level of longitudinal complexity is 
sufficiently high to make a practical ability to predict 
the future virtually impossible. 3 
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clude political structural components as well as eco- 
logical and physical components, and these political 
structural components have been largely ignored in 
the environmentally related literature. - 

I have endeavored to describe some of the political 
components that may strongly interact with the rest 
of the overall biological system. The normative hope 
is that the discussion will engender a more balanced 
approach to the discussions of our environmental 
problems: The social-scientific angle to the environ- 
ment is not just economic. Since politics is at the root 
of all attempts at environmental management, polit- 
ical scientists should play a major participatory role in 
the evaluation of current problems and in the pre- 
scription of current and future remedies. 

This analysis presents a model of environmental 
change in which the political, social, and economic 
inputs into the system interact nonlinearly to produce 
highly varied global patterns of ecological damage. 
The model is developed with respect to presidential- 
electoral and regulatory practices in the United 
States. The results of the analysis suggest that rela- 
tively minor parametric changes in the system can 
lead to major alterations in the longitudinal patterns 
of environmental change. a 

One of the major implications of these experiments 
is to suggest that the regulation of our environment 
may be a much more challenging task than we have 
presently envisioned. Indeed, our current electoral 
structures may directly assist the long-term degrada- 
tion of our environment. The complexities that exist 
within the simplified system investigated here sug- 
gest a greater level of complexity in the actual phys- 
ical system. The political.components of that com- 
plexity: certainly play’ an important role in the 
determination of the general structure. » 

. In terms of recommendations, it.is likely that 
substantial benefit for environmental management 
from a political point of view would be to reduce the 
impact of party policy differences on ecological cy- 
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cling. A complete plan on how to do this is beyond 
my present scope, since I am here concerned more 
with demonstrating the dilemma we are in than 
formulating a way out. However, some suggestions 
to initiate the discussion of solutions may be helpful. 

First, in the Federal Reserve Board we have an 
example of an institution developed in order to deal 
with potential cycling problems (in this case, in the 
economic arena). Thus, we have experience with 
related problems in other areas and the effectiveness 
of some of the solutions that have been attempted. It 
is not likely that a simple political compromise be- 
tween the political parties would last sufficiently long 
to be meaningful to the long-term global properties of 
the system. The temptations to exploit short-term 
political gain would eventually destroy any tempo- 
rary effects that would result from the compromise. 
Something more permanent and substantial is needed, 
and the creation of some type of independent Environ- 
mental Preserve Board may be one answer. 

It may also be possible—perhaps more so in coun- 
tries other than the United States—to create, through 
constitutional means, an elected position indepen- 
dent of the influence of the office of president or 
prime minister. This elected official would serve as 
the head of the environmental regulatory agency of a 
country. This could have major implications on the 
management of the environment, since the official 
would gain reelection solely on the basis of whether 
voters are happy with how the environment is being 
regulated. Thus, it would not be possible to avoid the 
issue of the degradation of the environment by talk- 
ing about other issues in which the voters might also 
be interested. The basic problem is to isolate the 
environmental concerns from other political matters. 

Yet another suggestion would be to institutionalize 
the role of the United Nations in monitoring—and to 
some extent regulating—the planetary environment. 
Rules could be constructed that would establish plan- 
etary norms with which each country would have to 
abide. Some fair system of penalties would have to be 
established in order to obtain cooperation across 
nations. Such penalties would likely involve trade 
and economic issues, but technology transfers and 
political cooperation in other areas could also be 
factors. Interestingly, the United Nations already 
seems to be becoming much more involved in new 
global matters since the end of the Cold War. Thus, 
the stage may already be set for the emergence of a 
new environmental role for this organization. 

But it is important to understand that helpful 
environmental management cannot function only on 
the level of bureaucratic organization: individuals 
must understand the need for this management. In 
particular, the regulation of the environment is influ- 
enced by the lag in the public's perceptions of our 
environmental problems. To some extent, this can be 
addressed through an enhanced role for environmen- 
tal education in our society. On the level of formal 
education, it is most likely that a comprehensive 
approach to curriculum reform across all age catego- 
ries will be required in order to achieve any lasting 
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benefit to the overall problem, since generational biases 
often persist for lifetimes and it may be too late in the 
game for college courses to make a meaningful impact. 

This last recommendation cuts to the heart of the 
matter. If nonlinearities dominate the political-envi- 
ronmental system, it may be futile to try to fine-tune 
current environmental policies in a rational-decision- 
making sort of way in an attempt to fix the ecological 
problems. If political leadership, regardless of party, 
tends (at least on average) to reflect in practice the 
policy preferences of large numbers of a nation’s 
citizens, then it is necessary to upgrade the prefer- 
ences of the citizens through education before envi- 
ronmental disaster does it for us. It is not that evil 
political and corporate leaders continually dupe the 
ignorant political masses. Rather, in a democracy, it is 
the masses that let their leaders do what they do. The 
bottom line is that unless large majorities of the 
citizens of democratically governed countries become 
strongly environmentally sensitive, there can be no 
long-term solution to this problem. The electoral and 
ecological cycling will continue as parties with differ- 
ing and large constituencies oscillate in office, and the 
costs of environmental cleanup will remain both high 
and volatile. Possible governmental-structural fixes . 
may help in the long run, but only if the educational 
component is also present. 

Fundamentally, any successful approach to envi- 
ronmental management will require an understand- 
ing of the political processes that influence that 
management. At the outset, it is important to un- 
derstand how these processes extend to the basic 
electoral practices of our democracy. The current 
discussion has attempted to demonstrate that the 
political-environmental connection in the context of 
contemporary democratic governance is complex. 
This nonlinear complexity is associated with ques- 
tions relating to human quality of life, and indeed, 
survivability. We address these matters not as math- 
ematical curiosities but as issues with a direct bear- 
ing on the physical characteristics of our planetary 
habitat. 


Notes 


1. Indeed, the collapse of the former communist govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union led to 
near-immediate revelations of how deep and widespread 
such damage can be (New York Times, Nat. Ed., 13 May 1992, 
pp. Al, A4.) 

2. See Mesterton-Gibbons 1989 for a more complete over- 
view of such guidelines. 

3. In all of the numerical results presented herein, the 
half-life for the system’s environmental damage was fixed at 
six years. 

4. Recent anecdotal evidence nicely illustrates how sitting 
presidents can and do change regulatory environmental, pol- 
icy to achieve electoral benefit with regard to current constit- 
uents. The following list of articles and editorials, all drawn 
from the National Edition of the New York Times during the 
1992 presidential primary season, describe how President 
Bush made an effort to reduce, wave, or eliminate environ- 
mental regulations that adversely affected potential or current 
supporters of his campaign. This partial listing is nof meant to 
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imply that President Bush is unique in any way in this regard. 
The argument made here is that this is a natural occurrence of 
partisan politics in the United States in which environmental 
concerns fall victim to the same constituency pressures as any 
other issue or set of issues. 


“Icy Words on Global Warming,” 30 March, p. Al4 
“Administration Tries To Limit Rule Used To Halt Logging of 
National Forests,” 28 April, p. A7 
“The Environmental Pollution President,” 29 April, p. A15 
“Freezing Government,” 4 May, p. Al4 
“2, Admit E.P.A. Violated Hazardous Waste Law,” 8 May, 
. A10 
"EPA. Head Allows Project on a Lake Michigan Marsh,” 
9 May, p. A7 
“Showdown on Endangered Species,” 11 May, p- A15 
“White House and Congress Face Showdown on National 
Forests,” 12 May, p. A8 
“Bush to Relax 1990 Rule on Air Pollution Notices,” 18 May, 
. A9 
E a Laws Are Eased by Bush as Election Nears,” 
20 May, pp. Al, A10 


5. I am indebted to G. Robert Boynton for suggesting this 


second justification for parameter p. 

6. This approach to the numerical evaluation of such 
systems is described more fully in Kocak 1989, as well as 
Mesterton-Gibbons 1989. 

7. Throughout this analysis, all numerical solutions to the 
differential equations were obtained using a fourth-order 
Runge-Kutta algorithm. Moreover, all of the results presented 
here were obtained using software written by the author in 
Think Pascal and run on a Macintosh Quadra 900. The 
computer was made available to the author through a grant 
administered by James Johnson, vice provost of Emory Uni- 
versity’s Information Technology Division. 

8. In Figures 1-5, the parameter r is given a value of 1. 

9. Of course, actual partisan changes would not be as 
evenly spaced. Holding the spacing constant here, however, 
acts to control the structure of this new input, thereby clearly 
identifying its effect on the overall system. 

10. By way of casual observation, this scenario indeed 
seems a partial contributor to what may have happened to the 
Great Lakes of North America. The public’s response to the 
increasing levels of pollution was very slow, probably due to 
the indirect ways that lake pollution affected peoples’ lives. 

11. For example, the Bush administration passed a flurry of 
regulations regarding the environment in the final days of its 
tenure (New York Times, Nat. Ed., 16 January 1993, p. A1). 
Similarly, the Reagan administration engineered a dramatic 
decline in funding for the Environmental Protection Agency 
during President Reagan’s first term in office (Wood 1988). 

12. Figure 6 was constructed using imaging software pro- 
vided by the National Center for Supercomputing Applica- 
tions at the University of Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign. 
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DIVIDED GOVERNMENT IN THE AMERICAN STATES: 
A BYPRODUCT OF LEGISLATIVE PROFESSIONALISM? 


MORRIS P. FIORINA Harvard University 


ince World War IL, divided government has become increasingly common in the American 

states. A significant component of the increase is the deterioration of Republican fortunes in 

state legislatures: after the 1990 and 1992 elections, for example, only five state legislatures 
were controlled by the Republicans. I shall examine the hypothesis that the professionalization of state 
legislatures makes legislative service more attractive to Democratic candidates and less attractive to 
Republican candidates, because full-time legislative service is incompatible with another career, and 
Democrats, on average, have less lucrative career opportunities than Republicans. Statistical analysis 
of post-World War II legislative elections outside the South is consistent with the argument: other 
things being equal, every ten-thousand-dollar increase in real biennial legislative compensation is 
associated with approximately a 1% increase in Democratic legislators. 


ill Clinton’s election brought an end to an 
B unprecedented 12 consecutive years of divided 

national government. But few observers are 
confident that Clinton’s plurality victory has ban- 
ished divided government from the scene, especially 
with the Democrats defending two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate seats to be contested in 1994. Given the frequency 
and duration of split control of national institutions 
in recent decades, some have labeled the contempo- 
rary period a “new era of coalition government’ 
(Sundquist 1988), while others, continuing to adhere 
to the electoral realignment—party system interpreta- 
tion of American electoral history, view the contem- 
porary period as a “sixth party system” (Aldrich and 
Niemi n.d.; see also Shafer 1991). 

Students of elections have increasingly begun to 
focus on the electoral causes of divided government 
(Campbell n.d. [a]; Ginsberg and Shefter 1990; Jacob- 
son 1990). The research question typically has taken 
one of two forms: (1) Given their continuing advan- 
tage in party identification, why have the Democrats 
had so much difficulty constructing presidential 
majorities? and (2) Given their sweeping presidential 
victories, why have the Republicans been unable to 
convert their presidential support into congression- 
al—especially House—majorities? Commentaries 
adopting the first question as a starting point typi- 
cally focus on a combination of divisive social issues 
and disappointing economic and foreign policy per- 
formance, perhaps exacerbated by an open nominat- 
ing process that highlights the divisions within the 
Democratic party. Commentaries starting with the 
second question typically focus on Democratic gerry- 
mandering and incumbency, though academic re- 
search casts doubt on such explanations (Jacobson 
1990; Mann 1987). These two starting points obvi- 
ously are not mutually exclusive: the Democrats may 
fall short of their potential in the presidential voting 
while the Republicans simultaneously fall short in the 
congressional voting. There is reason to believe that 
divided national government is a complex rather than 
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simple phenomenon, with multiple causes that may 
be logically and empirically independent. 

Recent research further complicates the discussion. 
I have noted elsewhere that American state govern- 
ments have also become increasingly divided (Fiorina 
1992; see Figure 1). Moreover, the features identified 
in state patterns of divided control resemble those in 
the national case. In particular, the Republicans do 
somewhat better in executive races than state partisan- 
ship would predict, but they have steadily lost ground 
in state legislatures. These developments suggest the 
operation of factors broader than those typically used 
to explain the components of divided national gov- 
ernment, for if developments in Ohio, California, and 
other states resemble those in the nation at large, the 
existence of common or related causes should be 
considered, at least as a starting point. 

I shall focus on one aspect of the growth of divided 
government in the American states—the decline of 
Republican fortunes in legislative elections—and one 
contributing factor to this decline, namely, the devel- 
opment of legislative professionalism, or (as some 
might prefer to call it) careerism. Briefly, the analyses 
that follow are consistent with the argument that all 
other things being equal, professionalized legislatures 
are relatively more attractive to Democrats than to 
Republicans. Thus, postwar good government reforms 
that encouraged the professionalization of state legisla- 
tures had the unintended consequence of undercutting 
the Republican party in that arena.’ Moreover, given 
that state legislatures are the traditional “farm teams” 
for Congress, the decline in Republican state legisla- 
tive fortunes should naturally lead to some decline in 
their congressional fortunes as well. 


PARTY FORTUNES IN STATE 
LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS 


The decline in unified state government largely re- 
flects a decline in unified Republican state govern- 
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FIGURE 1 
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ment, which in turn largely reflects a decline in 
Republican legislatures (Fiorina 1992, chap. 3). Since 
World War II, there has been considerable variability 
but no partisan trend in gubernatorial elections. Leg- 
islative elections are another matter, however. Even 
while spotting the Democrats a 15-state lead in the 
southern and border states, in 1946 and 1952, the 
Republicans captured an absolute majority of state 
legislatures (Figure 2). Their fortunes have slipped 
dramatically, however, and following the 1990 and 
1992 elections, only five states had Republican legis- 
latures. The impact of adverse national circumstances 
is clear (the 1958 and 1974 recessions, the Goldwater 
debacle), but it is also clear that such adverse shocks 
are embedded within a long-term secular decline. 
Note that the Republican collapse in state legislatures 
had taken place by the mid-1970s (Figure 2). Over the 
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more recent period spanned by the State Legislative 
Elections Project (1968-86), there is little variation in 
the number of Democratic state legislators. 

Interestingly, although there are several excellent 
studies of state legislative elections, none of them 
have addressed the Republican decline. Analyzing 
elections in 41 states between 1944 and 1984 Camp- 
bell (1986) finds that popular presidential candidates 
help state legislative candidates of their parties and 
that the longer the presidential coattails, the larger 
the subsequent off-year loss. Because Campbell’s 
dependent variable is change in legislative seats, how- 
ever, the steady decline in Republican strength does 
not stand out. Chubb (1988) examines Democratic 
lower-house success in nonsouthern legislatures over 
the period 1940-82, finding that state election results 
are significantly influenced by the coattails of candi- 
dates for higher offices, by national economic condi- 
tions, and by turnout surge and decline. He does not 
comment on the declining percentage of Republican 
legislators, though the decline is statistically incorpo- 
rated in a lagged variable measuring the percentage 
of lower-house Democrats in the preceding legisla- 
ture. Similarly, Simon, Ostrom, and Marra (1991) find 
that control of legislative chambers between 1950 and 
1988 depends on such short-term factors as the pres- 
ident’s standing in the polls and dramatic political 
events and such longer-term factors as the national 
party balance and the departure of the state outcome 
from its long-run equilibrium. Again, these authors 
do not comment on the Republican decline, though it 
is incorporated in the long-run equilibrium. Thus 
comprehensive statistical analyses establish that leg- 
islative outcomes in the states reflect both long-term 
party competition and short-term political events and 
conditions, but these analyses incorporate the Repub- 
lican legislative decline statistically without calling 
attention to it or providing any substantive explana- 
tion for it. The analyses reported herein build on 
these earlier efforts but keep the Republican decline 
front and center. 

As a starting point, let us take a closer look at party 
control in the state legislatures. As usual, the South is 
special. The Republicans have never won control of a 
southern or border legislative chamber in the postwar 
period: all of the action in Figure 2 occurs outside 
these regions. Thus, I omit the 15 southern and 
border states from consideration, along with Alaska, 
Hawaii, Minnesota, and Nebraska.” Controlling for 
short-term variation in the national political climate 
(measured by interelection change in Gallup approval 
ratings appropriately signed for the party of the 
president), the time trend of.Republican control in 
the remaining 31 nonsouthern states is given in Table 
1, column 1. 

Since World War II, the Republicans have lost 
legislatures in the non-South at a rate of almost 2% 
per election. The passage of time is not an explana- 
tion, of course, but a context in which true explana- 
tory variables operate. Elsewhere I have suggested 
that legislative professionalization works in favor of 
Democrats (Fiorina 1992). Substituting an extremely 
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TABLE 1 


Correlates of Republican Control of State 
Legislatures: Non-South, 1946-90 


MODELS 
ia 
55.93 


(15.13) 


—.58 
(.22) 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Constant 


1 
60.53 
(15.25) 


—.59 
(21) 


—1.74 
(.57) 


3 


60.55 
(15.71) 


—.59 
(.22) 
1.69 
(1.61) 
—.01 
36 
08 
(.20) 
52 


Presidential approval 
change 


Time trend 


—.36 

(13) 
17 

(.18) 
52 


Annual sessions 


08 
(19) 
55 


Republican control (t — 1) 


Corrected R? 


Note: Figures are ordinary least squares estimates N = 22. Time trend: 


1946 = 1, 1948 = 2,..., 1990 = 23 


crude indicator of professionalization (the simple 
percentage of states whose legislatures meet annu- 
ally) for the time trend in Table 1, we get column 2. 
For every 3% increase in states holding annual legis- 
lative sessions, the Republicans lost control of ap- 
proximately 1% of the state legislatures. The trend in 
annual sessions tracks the time trend very closely (the 
simple correlation between the two variables is -95), 
and when both are included in the equation (column 
3), multicollinearity deprives both of significance. 
Of course, there are numerous other time series 
that trend upward (or downward) over this 23-elec- 
tion period. Any of these might perform just as well 
statistically as the trend in annual legislative sessions. 
I shall develop the argument that legislative profes- 
sionalization enhances the electoral prospects of 
Democratic candidates, then present the evidence. 


OPPORTUNITY COSTS AND 
LEGISLATIVE CAREERS 


In the early postwar years, most state legislatures 
were part-time, minimally supported institutions 
whose members were poorly compensated. Most 
were constitutionally limited to sitting every other 
year. Legislative scholars commonly label such bod- 
ies amateur, because under these conditions turnover 
is high, and service is an avocation, not a profession. 
Some state legislatures still fit this description. The 
Wyoming legislature, for example, is permitted to 
meet for 20 days during even years and 40 days 
during odd years. Members receive $75-per-day sal- 
ary with a $60 per diem, for a total biennial compen- 
sation of less than $7,000. Other perks are minimal. 
Upper- and lower-chamber turnover rates are simi- 
lar—about 30% per election in the early 1980s (Niemi 
and Winsky 1987, tbl. 1). 

New York offers a striking contrast. It is a good 
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example of what legislative scholars refer to.as a 
professional legislature. In session annually from Jan- 
uary through June and again for a period in the Fall, 
with almost 20 staff per legislator, each member 
receives a $57,500 annual salary and $75 per diem, as 
well as travel allowances. Moreover, two-thirds of 
the assembly and the entire senate receive so-called 
“lulus,” that is, “in lieu of’ payments for holding 
various party and committee leadership posts (Fow- 
ler and McClure 1989, 84-89, 96). Assembly turnover 
in the early 1980s was about 20% per election, with 
senate turnover under 15%. Voluntary turnover was 
less than 10% (p. 90). 

In the early postwar years, most state legislatures 
fell on the amateur end of the continuum. But over 
the years, especially during the 1960s, many legisla- 
tures have become more professionalized (Kurtz 
1991). In particular, legislative service has increas- 
ingly become a full-time occupation. Bazar reports 
that as of 1986, between 11% and 20% of legislators 
nationwide were full-time and that in some areas 
(e.g., the middle Atlantic states), over half were 
professional legislators (1987, 2). My hypothesis is 
that this development advantages Democratic candi- 
dates relative to Republicans. The hypothesis is a 
logical implication of several propositions previously 
noted by students of state politics. 

First, legislative service does not make equivalent 
demands on people from different walks of life. 
Discussing Arkansas (an amateur legislature), Blair 
comments: “A realtor or banker or lawyer, the owner 
of a furniture store or car dealership, may have the 
time flexibility and financial security to adjust his or 
her schedule to a regular session of two months or 
more, increasingly frequent special sessions, and 
countless committee meetings and constituent obli- 
gations in between. The realtor’s or lawyer's secre- 
tary, a bank teller, the furniture and car salespersons 
who must be at work if they are to receive an income, 
simply cannot serve” (1988, 164). 

Second, if legislative service has an asymmetric 
impact on people from different occupational and 
income strata, we should expect changes in the con- 
ditions of legislative service to change the relative 
attractiveness of service for different categories of 
people. That is what Rosenthal reports: 


Minnesota is an example of a state in which marked 
change in the composition of the legislature has taken 
place. Lawyers, independent business owners, and 
farmers have left. Their places have been taken by young 
people, many of whom see the legislature as an entry 
level position for a career in politics. But as noticeable as 
anything else, the contemporary Minnesota legislature 
has more full-time members. . . . The neighboring state 
of Wisconsin has moved in the same direction, with 
younger members and fewer who work part time at the 
job. There is only a single farmer left in the senate... . 
Legislators themselves are not united on the benefits of 
professionalization: . . . in California the entire fabric of 
the process has changed. “The way it used to be, we only 
had men of means, of experience,” a senior senator 
remarked. “Now we *>ve full-time legislators.” (1981, 58) 
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Finally, we have the common observation that the 
two parties are based in different socioeconomic 
strata. Arguing that the Republicans had an advan- 
tage in an era of part-time politicians, Key observed: 


Outside the South, the Republican group has . . . a far 
larger reservoir of persons with leadership skills on 
which to draw. Well-connected lawyers, businessmen 
with time and money to devote to politics, and perhaps 
to a lesser extent, persons with skill in professional 
politics gravitate in greater degree to the Republican 
party than to the Democratic. By the secondary network 
of economic relations within their own group—tlegal 
retainers, insurance commissions, real estate transac- 
tions, and the like—the business community within the 
Republican party can sustain a class whose time and 
energies may be dedicated principally to the practice of 
politics. . . . The Democratic Party, on the other hand, 
enjoys the handicaps in recruiting leadership created by 
its position as a party devoted in principle to mass 
causes. (1956, 256-57) 


Now, as then, the parties have discernibly different 
socioeconomic bases. As mass surveys monotonously 
demonstrate, the Republicans have a higher-income, 
higher-status popular base than the Democrats, es- 
pecially when the profit sector is distinguished. And 
elite surveys find that Republican elites come rela- 
tively more from the profit sector, Democrats from 
the public and other nonprofit sectors.” 

Consider a simplified model based on the preced- 
ing propositions. Within a state, two parties compete 
for public office. Within each party is a pool consist- 
ing of all potential candidates, that is, those possess- 
ing the minimal qualifications deemed appropriate 
for service. The parties’ candidate pools differ in their 
occupational and income characteristics. The Repub- 
licans are a higher-income, more private-sector party; 
their potential candidates are independent profes- 
sionals, proprietors and farmers, and the indepen- 
dently wealthy (as well as their spouses, given that 
such families are better able to afford domestic sub- 
stitutes). The Democrats are a lower-income, more 
public-sector party. Their potential candidates are 
union officials, teachers, and other public- and non- 
profit-sector employees. Given such differences, vari- 
ations in the degree of legislative professionalism are 
likely to affect the decisions of those in the respective 
candidate pools. 

Those in the Republican pool are advantaged 
where the legislature is on the amateur end of the 
continuum. They are more likely to have the career 
and financial flexibility to absent themselves from 
their principal occupations for one to three months a 
year. Some of their responsibilities can be moved to 
evenings and weekends or delegated to associates, 
relatives, or employees. Indeed, for lawyers in pri- 
vate practice, the contacts made in political life raise 
the value of their outside hours.* In contrast, salary 
and wage earners in the Democratic pool forgo their 
incomes when they take leave for legislative ser- 
vice—if leave is even feasible. Even if ambition levels 
are comparable, Republican candidates are more able 
to pursue their ambitions. 
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With a professional legislature, the logic reverses. 
If legislative service is a full-time occupation, legisla- 
tors must sacrifice outside careers for legislative of- 
fice. Those who have lucrative private-sector careers 
will tend to exit legislative service—or never enter— 
rather than abandon those careers. In contrast, for 
potential Democratic candidates, legislative service 
now becomes an attractive alternative career, proba- 
bly better compensated and more highly regarded 
than their present careers. Again, even if ambition 
levels are equal between the respective candidate 
pools, Democratic candidates are now in a better 
position to act on their ambitions. 

In sum, in amateur legislative settings the critical 
question is, “Who has the flexibility to combine legis- 
lative service and an outside career?” In professional 
legislative settings, the critical question is, “Who is 
willing fo sacrifice an outside career for legislative 
service?” If the career patterns of Democrats and 
Republicans are as just posited, then, ceteris paribus, 
the answer to the first question is, “More likely, 
Republicans,” and the answer to the second is, 
“More likely, Democrats.” 

Several aspects of the argument deserve additional 
comment. First, the argument says nothing about net 
turnover in legislatures. There is a substantial litera- 
ture on that subject, of course. Reformers have sup- 
ported professionalization partly as a remedy for 
excessively high turnover, and some research finds 
that correlates of professionalism (e.g., longer session 
length and higher compensation) do reduce turnover 
(Calvert 1979; Rosenthal. 1974). The argument made 
here, however, is that increasing session length and 
compensation have a differential partisan impact, 
advantaging Democrats relative to Republicans. 

Second, the argument is a selection argument. Insti- 
tutional change (professionalization) has altered the 
mix of incentives facing legislative candidates so that 
prospective Republican candidates find legislative 
service relatively less attractive than in the past, while 
prospective Democrats find it relatively more attrac- 
tive.” Increasingly, the former select out, and the 
latter select in. This logic resembles that of Ehrenhalt 
(1991), though the two arguments have different 
principal emphases. Noting that Democrats (includ- 
ing those of the most liberal persuasion) sometimes 
dominate local councils and state legislatures in 
seemingly conservative locales, Ehrenhalt hypothe- 
sizes a difference in party attitudes toward govern- 
ment. Democrats generally believe in government, 
like to use government to improve society, and 
consequently enjoy government service; Republi- 
cans, in contrast, are skeptical of government capac- 
ity, dislike government, and consequently find ser- 
vice much less rewarding. This too is a selection 
argument. The two arguments are not at all inconsis- 
tent. Indeed, they are quite complementary, and 
Ehrenhalt takes note of the greater career commit- 
ment evidenced by Democrats. But I have said noth- 
ing about: psychological or ideological benefits and 
costs, only the more tangible costs and benefits of 
legislative service. Full-time service imposes higher 
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opportunity costs on Republicans, and generous 
compensation raises the direct benefits of service for 
Democrats. If the logic of my argument is operative, 
party fortunes will respond to measures of tangible 
benefits and costs. Ehrenhalt’s argument, in contrast, 
could be valid even in the absence of such relation- 
ships. 

A third point is that my argument is easy to 
caricature. I am not claiming that candidates for office 
look at nothing but the prospective wages and hours, 
with Republicans being discouraged by longer hours, 
and Democrats encouraged by higher wages. I am 
suggesting merely that such considerations affect 
career choices. On the margins, some qualified Dem- 
ocrats—however public-spirited—will find the sacri- 
fices of service in an amateur legislature too great to 
bear. Similarly, some qualified Republicans—how- 
ever public-spirited—will find the sacrifices of service 
in a professional legislature too great to bear. Such 
marginal decisions affect the respective candidate 
pools and, indirectly, the composition of the legisla- 
ture. 

One objection to the foregoing argument is that 
correlations between occupation, income, and parti- 
sanship, while significant, are far from perfect. The 
objection is well taken, but the empirical question is 
not the absolute strength of the correlations but 
whether they are strong enough to contribute to the 
explanation for the Republican legislative decline. 
That question can only be answered by looking at the 
evidence. From past research, we know that candi- 
dates’ decisions vary systematically with measureable 
characteristics of the offices they hold, the offices they 
seek, their attitudes toward risk, and such features of 
the electoral context as party competitiveness and 
national forces (Black 1972; Jacobson and Kernell 
1981; Rohde 1979; Schlesinger 1966, esp. chaps. 2, 3). 
This research simply expands the, list of factors 
known to affect candidate decisions.” 


ANALYSIS 


There is a wide-ranging literature on legislative pro- 
fessionalism. Much of it addresses legislative orga- 
nization and resources (the power of the leadership 
and the autonomy of committees, the size of legisla- 
tive staffs, etc.) For purposes of the present research, 
however, I limit my attention to the two aspects of 
professionalization that should most immediately af- 
fect the individual career decisions of candidates: the 
length of time that the legislature sits and the com- 
pensation for legislative service. Other aspects of 
professionalism (e.g., size of legislative staffs and 
autonomy of legislative standing committees) are 
important for the operation of legislatures and appar- 
ently affect incumbent reelection chances (Holbrook 
and Tidmarch 1991; King 1991; Weber, Tucker, and 
Brace 1991). My principal attention, however, is on 
the consequences of candidates opting in and out of 
the arena, and for that decision, time commitment 
and compensation would seem to be of greatest 
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relevance. Price (1975) and Ehrenhalt (1991) refer to 
these aspects of legislative professionalization as sim- 
ply “professionalism.” 

The analysis that follows examines party fortunes 
in the lower houses of 31 nonsouthern state legisla- 
tures over the 23 elections between 1946 and 1990. 
Three variables were selected to represent the career 
attractiveness of a legislature. First, analogous to the 
aggregate analysis already reported, I coded a 
dummy variable (ANNUAL) as 0 for the years in which 
a state legislature was restricted to biennial sessions 
and 1 after the change to annual sessions. In the 
immediate postwar period, only 16% of the legisla- 
tures in the analysis had annual sessions. That num- 
ber more than doubled in the 1950s, more than 
doubled again by 1972, and stands at 87% today (see 
Appendix). Despite this sharp trend, I did not expect 
this gross measure to produce significant relation- 
ships in the disaggregated analysis. In the first place, 
a few states already had annual sessions in 1946—so 
for them, the variable is a constant for the period of 
this study. And in the second place, some states that 
adopted annual sessions experienced only small in- 
creases in actual legislative service. For example, in 
1974, Wyoming began meeting for 20-day sessions in 
the even years—hardly the kind of increase that 
would lead many potential candidates to recalculate 
the benefits and costs of legislative service. Thus, I 
expected any effects of annual sessions to be incor. 
porated in a second, more sensitive measure, DAYS.” 
Calculated from successive editions of Book of the 
States, this is simply the total days that the legislature 
was in session during the election year and the year 
preceding (see Appendix). While exact session dates 
are available, this measure nonetheless understates 
the demands of legislative service, since it does not 
include committee meetings and constituency service 
conducted when the legislature is not in session. 
Given the argument I developed, I expected Repub- 
lican electoral fortunes to wane as states moved to 
annual sessions and days in session rose. 

Third, again using The Book of the States, I calculated 
the total biennial compensation for legislators, ex- 
pressed in 1982 dollars. This measure includes legis- 
lator base salaries, plus their per diems and other 
daily allowances multiplied by days in session. 
Again, the measure is only approximate. It does not 
capture payments for legislative service (such as 
committee hearings) while the legislature is not in 
session. Additionally, “lulus” are not included, al- 
though they have come to be increasingly important. 
Such “in lieu of” payments are hard to factor in since 
only some legislators receive them. At any rate, since 
more experienced legislators are usually the benefi- 
ciaries, “lulus” probably do not dominate the deci- 
sions of new candidates. As explained earlier, we 
expected Democratic fortunes to wax as real compen- 
sation rose. In the early postwar years, average 
compensation was less than per capita state income, 
but in the 1950s and 1960s, legislative compensation 
rose at a much faster rate (see Appendix). State 
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legislators suffered in the inflationary 1970s and pros- 
pered in the 1980s. 

To illustrate the variation in the three indicators of 
professionalism, consider the experiences of two 
states. Figure 3 shows Ohio's interesting postwar 
history. Prior to 1972, the Republicans won the lower 
house in every year except 1958. But in the 1972 
elections, with George McGovern heading the ticket, the 
Democratic percentage jumped 13 points, and they 
have been continuously in the majority since then. 
Did anything obvious happen around the time of this 
sharp change in partisan fortunes? Yes: at least two 
developments may be relevant. First, the 1970s reap- 
portionment was carried out by a reapportionment 
board that had a three-to-two Democratic majority. 
Perhaps they were extraordinarily clever and pro- 
duced a massive, lasting Democratic gerrymander." 
Alternatively, Ohio voters approved a constitutional 
amendment providing for annual sessions. From a 
total of 315 days in the 1967 biennial session, the Ohio 
legislature moved to 717 in the 1971-72 annual ses- 
sions. Coincidentally, between the 1968 and 1972 
elections, the Democrats scored a 23% seat gain.” 
Simple regressions analogous to those reported ear- 
lier in Table 1 indicate that the increased session 
lengths account for more than half of the Democratic 
gain. 

California (Figure 4) provides a different illustra- 
tion. Republican hegemony came to an end earlier 
than in Ohio—in the election of 1958. Since then, 
Republicans have attained majority status only in 
1968. Since California has had annual sessions 
throughout the postwar period, that variable has no 
explanatory relevance. While days-in-session has 
been trending steadily upward, a simple regression 
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analysis analogous to those in Table 1 shows little 
indication that length of session is related to the 
improvement in Democratic fortunes. But the third 
professionalism variable—real compensation—bears 
a significant relationship to Democratic success. Each 
$10,000 (biennial) increase in real legislative compen- 
sation is associated with a 1% increase in Democratic 
legislators. Thus, the observed $80,000 increase in 
real compensation in postwar California directly con- 
tributes to a 9% improvement in Democratic fortunes." 

While suggestive, individual state analyses are 
untrustworthy, given the paucity of observations 
underlying them. By pooling the data, we can carry 
out a more efficient analysis. The pooled time-series 
cross section is a rectangular array of 713 observa- 
tions, somewhat denser in space (31 states) than in 
time (23 elections). Analysis of such pooled data often 
runs afoul of ordinary least squares assumptions, 
namely the homoskedasticity and independence of 
the residuals. Various correctives have been pro- 
posed, but all have their weaknesses. Fortunately, in 
practice, they seem to produce estimates that are 
very similar (Stimson 1985). Inclusion of a dummy 
variable for each state and a lagged variable for the 
percentage of Democratic representatives in the pre- 
ceding legislative session should take account of the 
most obvious sources of difficulty.” Based on previ- 
ous research, we also need to include variables rep- 
resenting national economic conditions, the coattails 
of candidates for higher offices, and the on-year-off- 
year cycle. 

Table 2 reports the estimates for several related 
specifications of a dummy variable least squares 
model. In these specifications, each state has its own 
intercept (the constant is omitted). In effect, each 
state is allowed to have a different average level of 
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TABLE 2 













Democratic Seat Share in Non-southern Lower 
Houses, 1946-90 






MODELS 






INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Year 



























Democratic 505 505 512 515 
Reps. {t — 1) (029) (028) (027) (027) 
Annual 1.05 1.11 = — 
(1.19) (1.04) 
Days-in-session .002 002 — os 
004 (.0038) 
Compensation 
Reai .0071 .0073 0099 — 
(.0042) (.0039) 0030 
Relative n5 — — 1.21 
(.363) 
Presidential 
Year —27.70 -27.68 -—27.29 —27.14 
(2.81) (2.80) (2.78) (2.78) 
Vote -5199 5191 5086 5026 
(.0610) (.0604) (.0598) (.0597) 
Gubernatorial 
Year —20.13 -20.18 -20.14 -20.08 
(2.78) (2.74) (2.74) (2.74) 
Vote 3986 38993 .3981 .3968 
(.0529) (.0523) (.0522) (.0522) 
Off-year ~9.76 -9.78  -9.98 —10.11 
(14.06) (1.08) (41.02) (1.01) 
GNP growth 1731 1732 .1670 .1501 
(.0628) (.0628) (.0625) (.0622) 
SEE 9.02 9.01 9.01 9.01 





‘| Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. N = 712. Corrected R? = 





735. 





Democratic representation, although a common dy- 
namic is presumed. (However, the 31 state intercepts 
are not reported.) Column 1 includes all the variables 
discussed so far.*© The time trend (YEAR) is effectively 
zero, suggesting that the substantive variables in the 
analysis capture all the temporal variation in the 
data.” Democratic strength in the preceding session 
(DEMOCRATS (t — 1)) is of major importance. The 
coefficient of .5 might suggest less dependence on 
past history than one might have anticipated, but 
coefficients of such lagged terms are generally biased 
downward in this sort of analysis. National economic 
conditions, measured here as the rate of growth of 
gross national product in the election year are signif- 
icant, consistent with the findings of Chubb (1988).*® 
On average, every 1% gain in gross national product 
during a Democratic (Republican) administration 
adds (subtracts) about a sixth of a percentage point to 


(from) Democratic state legislative strength. The coat-. 


tail specifications follow Chubb: presidential and gu- 
bernatorial coattails are each represented by (1) a 
dummy variable equal to 1 for the election year and 
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(2) a variable for the actual vote in the state. This 
specification differentiates between years in which 
there is no election (vote = 0) from years in which the 
Democratic presidential or gubernatorial candidates 
perform poorly. Thus, presidential coattails are esti- 
mated as 0 in nonelection years, and —27.70 + .520 
(PRESIDENTIAL VOTE) in election years. Solving, Dem- 
ocratic state legislators are collectively better off run- 
ning in a presidential election year than in an off- 
year, so long as their presidential candidate wins 
more than 53.3% of the statewide vote. For guberna- 
torial candidates, the figure is 50.5% of the vote. 
Given the performance of Democratic candidates 
other than Lyndon Johnson in the postwar period, it 
appears that they have not been of much help to their 
state legislative compatriots. Republican presidents, 
however, have been quite helpful: the coefficient of 
OFFYEAR (—9.75) indicates that on average, Democrats 
win almost 10% percent more state legislative seats in 
midterms when a Republican is president than when 
Democrats hold the White House. This result is 
consistent with either a “presidential penalty” model 
(Alesina and Rosenthal 1989; Erikson 1988) or a 
“surge-and-decline” model (Campbell n.d. [6]). 

Of most interest are the three indicators of profes- 
sionalism. Annual sessions and days-in-session have 
the expected sign, but their coefficients are smaller 
than their standard errors. Real compensation, how- 
ever, is just significant at the .05 level (one-tailed 
test). The coefficient indicates that each $10,000 in- 
crease in real biennial compensation results in .7% 
more Democrats. 

Column 2 omits the insignificant time trend. The 
coefficients change little but their standard errors 
become a bit more precise as multicollinearity less- 
ens. Annual sessions and days in session continue to 
fall far short of significance, but the case for real 
compensation becomes slightly stronger. Column 3 
omits “Days” and “ANNUAL.” ?? Absent their interfer- 
ence, the coefficient of real compensation rises to 
almost 1% more Democrats for every $10,000 and the 
estimate is more than three times its standard error. 
Finally, if potential candidates define their career 
alternatives within state boundaries, the more appro- 
priate measure might be legislative compensation 
relative to some state norm. Column 4 reports esti- 
mates of an equation that includes real legislative 
compensation relative to real per capita state income. 
The coefficient is again three times as large as its 
standard error. Thus, whether we measure it in 
absolute or relative terms, legislative compensation 
clearly matters. To illustrate, real biennial compensa- 
tion in California has increased from approximately 
$10,000 to more than $90,000 in the postwar period. 
Applying the national coefficients from column 3, this 
gain in compensation should have led directly to a 
Democratic legislative gain of 8 + %. Alternatively, 
real legislative compensation relative to real per cap- 
ita disposable income in California was five times 
higher in 1990 than in the early postwar years. 
According to column 4, the predicted Democratic 
gain is about 11%. 
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OBJECTIONS 


Increasing legislative compensation and increasing 
Democratic representation are apparently. related. 
Could the relationship be. spurious? The most obvi- 
ous possibility is that both variables could be corre- 
lated with some omitted third variable. For example, 
some commentators have hypothesized a pro-Demo- 
cratic trend in political sentiments in nonsouthern 
state elections. It is difficult to test such a possibility 
directly: registration or other measures of partisan- 


ship are incomplete both by state and by year. At any 


rate, once substantive variables are taken into ac- 
count, there is no trend in Democratic state legislative 
fortunes (column 1). Thus, proponents of a “trend” 
hypothesis would have to argue that some unob- 
served drift in partisan sentiments happens to bear a 
close relationship with the observed trend in real 
legislative compensation. The trend in compensation 
is a more parsimonious explanation for the trend in 
Democratic fortunes than is some hypothetical unob- 
served trend in partisan sentiments. 

Alternatively, one might object that legislative 
compensation is just a reflection of state population, 
state income, and size of state government. Bigger, 
richer, more active states pay their legislators more, 
and such states—the populous, urban, industrial 
states—tend to be more Democratic. These two prop- 
ositions are certainly true, but that does not make the 
relationships reported in Table 2 spurious. In the first 
place, these propositions were as true in.1952 when 
the Republicans won 55% of the presidential vote and 
26 of 31 nonsouthern legislatures as they were in 1988 
when the Republicans won 54% of the presidential 
vote but only 9 of 31 nonsouthern legislatures. If 
there were no. temporal correlation between rising 
compensation and increasing Democratic strength, we 
would only find larger intercepts for the urban, 


- industrial states. In the second place, if we add state 


sociodemographic variables to the analysis, we find 
that they do not eliminate or even weaken the esti- 
mated effect of legislative compensation: in fact, the 
coefficient of legislative compensation marginally in- 
creases when state population, personal income, and 
state government expenditures are added to the 
model (b = 1.06, t = 2.38). Moreover, the coefficients 
of the additional control variables are smaller than 
their standard errors, and expenditure has the 
“wrong” sign. Thus, the state intercepts and the 
variables previously included in the analysis fully 
take into account interstate differences in socioeco- 
nomic development. 

Finally, what of the fact that the upsurge in Dem- 
ocratic legislators ceases in the early 1970s? Part of the 
answer may be that real legislative compensation also 
stopped rising after 1972 (see Appendix), although it 
resumed its increase after 1982. Another possibility. is 
that the effect of compensation is nonlinear, being 
stronger up to the level where legislative service 
becomes competitive with alternative Democratic ca- 
reer opportunities, but weakening thereafter. Taking 
the log of real compensation, however, resulted in a 
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TABLE 3 


Democratić Vote Share in.N onsouthern 
. Gubernatorial Races, 1946-90 


INDEPENDENT MODELS 
VARIABLES 1 2 


.023 ame 
(.032) 


Year 


Democratic vote (t — t) 


Compensation 
Real 


Relative 


Presidential 


. Year 


Vote 


Olea 
. GNP Growth 


Corrected Rê 


324 
(.047) 


0022 
(.0027) 


—8.43 
(3.15) 
144 
(.067) 


_ 4,83 


(1.02) 
0786 


- (0635) 


-228 


334 
(.045) 


.0026 


(.0026) 


-8.46 


(.3.15) 
138 
(.067) 


-5.13 
(.929) 


. ,0078 


(.0635) 
229 


340 
(.045) 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses; n = 465; SEE = 7.63. 





- poorer specification than the linear one. Ana several 
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interactive specifications yielded no significant re- 
sults. Why the Democratic gains ceased after the 
early 1970s must remain a queen for future re- 
search. 


CONTRAST WITH eee 
ELECTIONS 


Why have Republican fortunes plunged in legislative 
elections but fluctuated without trend in executive 
elections? The office of governor is and always has 
been full-time, prestigious, and respectably compen- 
sated.” Thus, unless party competition is so unbal- 
anced (e.g. as in the South) that every aspiring 
politician must seek a career within the dominant 
party, we would expect that the gubernatorial candi- 
date pools are and have been more evenly balanced 
than the legislative pools. In particular, compensa- 
tion levels were not so low early on as to disadvan- 
tage Democrats nor later on so low relative to the 
private sector as to discourage Republicans. Thus, 
real compensation should not have any impact on 
partisan fortunes in gubernatorial elections. 
Gubernatorial elections have been much studied 
and are known to reflect state party strength, the 
national economy, and national party fortunes (Camp- 
bell 1986; Chubb 1988; Simon 1989; Simon, Ostrom, 
and Marra 1991).-To variables of this sort I add real 
gubernatorial compensation (Table 3). The resulting 
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estimates are consistent with earlier, more elaborate 
studies in finding that presidential coattails, the off- 
year penalty, and previous support levels are impor- 
tant.“ As anticipated, however, the effect of real 
compensation, whether measured absolutely or rela- 
tive to state income, has only a weak and insignificant 
effect. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CONGRESS 


I do not think that a simple extension of the present. 


argument can help to explain the persistence of 
Democratic majorities in the modern U.S. House. The 
New Deal realignment and resulting distribution of 
party identification would seem to be a sufficient 
explanation for Democratic House majorities between 
1952 and the mid-1960s. The more interesting ques- 
tion is why Republican House candidates have not 
fared better during the more recent elections when 
their presidential candidates were faring so well. 
Possibly, falling congressional salaries (in real terms) 
and rising executive and professional compensation 
discouraged some potential Republican candidacies, 
but given the prestige of the office and the absolute 
level of compensation, the argument seems some- 
what strained.” 

Still, professionalism may have contributed indi- 
rectly to the stability of the Democratic House major- 
ities. State legislatures have long been considered 
“farm teams” for Congress. State legislatures provide 
the opportunity for inexperienced politicians to learn 
how to nurture a constituency and solidify an elec- 
toral base. The more talented and ambitious of these 
eventually have opportunities to move up to the 
national legislature. Despite suggestions that service 
in some state legislatures may now be preferable to 
service in Congress (Fowler and McClure 1989), state 
legislatures remain the principal springboard to Con- 
gress. Indeed, Canon (1990) reports that state legis- 
latures have become an even more important source 
of congressional recruits in recent years. Thus, the 
decline in Republican fortunes at the state level has 
probably contributed to their chronic difficulties at 
the congressional level. Jacobson attributes the lack of 
Republican congressional success in the 1980s to their 
failure to run “good” candidates, where “good” is 
defined as previous electoral success (1990, chap. 4). 
By the 1970s, the Republicans had fewer state legis- 
lators in general and fewer in positions of legislative 
leadership in particular. Their lack of good candidates 
in the 1980s may well have been a by-product of their 
declining fortunes in state legislatures during the 
preceding two decades. 


CONCLUSION 


While the work reported herein is preliminary, the 
relationships uncovered seem robust enough to merit 
further investigation and the argument plausible 
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enough to merit further development. Several lines of 
research are prime candidates for further work. 

First, the empirical research reported here is an 
indirect test of the general argument. The outcomes 
of state elections are consistent with the implications 
of the argument, but focused research in the states 
could shed additional light on the hypothesized 
mechanisms. If professionalism makes legislative 
seats more attractive to Democrats and less attractive 
to Republicans, then, ceteris paribus, as profession- 
alism increases, does the number of contested Dem- 
ocratic primaries increase, and Republican, decrease, 
and does the number of uncontested Democratic 
races increase, and Republican, decrease? Do retire- 
ment rates of Republican incumbents increase rela- 
tive to Democrats as professionalism increases? Do 
Democratic candidates look more impressive and 
Republican candidates less impressive as profession- 
alism increases? Such patterns would constitute more 
direct evidence that candidate career calculations are 
indeed the mechanism underlying the patterns re- 
ported herein.” 

Second, was there any partisan political impetus 
for professionalization of state legislatures? I have 
taken professionalization as exogeneous in this 
study—a result of socioeconomic development and a 
nonpartisan reform impulse. But partisan politicians 
can be expected to see the partisan implications of 
nonpartisan reforms: Did they, in the case of profes- 
sionalism? Were Democrats more likely to support 
and Republicans to oppose the move toward full- 
time, reasonably compensated legislative service? 
Analysis of the data reported herein finds that both 
session lengths (significantly) and real compensation 
(not significantly) are positively related to the propor- 
tion of Democrats in the previous legislature (control- 
ling for the previous values of session lengths and 
compensation as well as the socioeconomic character- 
istics of the state). If further research supports this 
finding, we might conclude that Democrats tend to 
encourage professionalism, but whether either party 
consciously anticipated a partisan impact is a differ- 
ent question. Democrats may well have done what 
they could to make public office a full-time position 
without suspecting that it would give them an advan- 
tage relative to Republicans. Again, however, this is 
an indirect way to look at the question. There are 
records of legislative deliberations and constitutional 
amendment campaigns: Who supported and who 
opposed what? Were partisan divisions present in 
roll calls and referenda? Or were the decisions to 
extend sessions and raise compensation more often 
regarded as nonpolitical, procedural matters? 

Third, I reiterate the neutrality of my findings. 
Higher levels of legislative compensation appear to 
have made service in state legislatures relatively more 
attractive to Democrats and relatively less attractive 
to Republicans. This dynamic has contributed signif- 
icantly to the great turnaround in party fortunes in 
state legislative elections since World War II. Such a 
general finding would appear to be fraught with 
political and partisan implications. In particular, frus- 
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trated Republicans may jump to the conclusion that 
state legislatures have been captured by greedy Dem- 
ocrats who consider the legislature a good job. No 
such conclusion follows. Judgments of over- or un- 
derrepresentation presume some objective baseline. 
Perhaps Democrats are overrepresented now, while 
Republicans were overrepresented earlier. But Dem- 
ocrats might be properly represented now because 
Republicans were so greatly overrepresented earlier. 
We cannot tell without some independent measure of 
the “proper” level of representation. It is tempting to 
use the vote for some statewide office like auditor or 
attorney general as a measure of partisan sentiment, 
but districting arrangements would still muddy the 
representational picture. The residential concentra- 
tion of one party’ s supporters may make it inevitable 
that it “wastes” more of its votes and wins fewer 
legislative seats than its level of popular support 
indicates. Judgments about appropriate levels of rep- 
resentation are exceedingly complex and require 
more information than anything reported here. 
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Fourth, to the extent that terms-limitation initia- 
tives also significantly limit days-in-session, legisla- 
tive compensation, and legislator perks, such initia- 
tives should make the legislatures more amateur and, 
quite likely, more Republican. But if service limits are 
imposed on legislatures without changing muich else, 
little partisan impact should be expected: in amateur 
legislatures term limits would bind few members 
(Moncrief et al. 1992), and in professionalized legis- 
latures, 8 to 12 years in office should be a sufficiently 
long lead time that even the most risk-averse Demo- — 


crat will not be discouraged. 


: Finally, one of the perennial themes in the litera- 
ture of political science is that political reforms have 
unintended consequences. In the professionalization 
of state legislatures we appear to have another exam- 
ple of a seemingly nonpartisan, “nonpolitical” re- 
form, some of whose consequences may well be 
highly partisan and highly political. 


APPENDIX 


Figure A-1 shows the percentage of non-southern 
states holding annual legislative sessions doubling 
between World War II and the mid-1960s and dou- 
bling again by 1980. 


Figure A-2 shows session lengths in non-southern 
legislatures increasing steadily between World War II 
and 1980. Currently such legislatures sit for an aver- 


FIGURE A-1 


Percentage of 31 Nonsouthern ee with Annual 
Sessions 
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age of 350 days during each two-year inter-election 
period. 


Figure A-3. shows that legislative compensation 
was lower than per capita income iri the early post- 
war period, rose steadily in the 1950s and 1960s, 
plateaued i in the 1970s, and then resumed its increase 
in the 1980s. l 


FIGURE A-2 


Average Number of Days-in-Session in 31 
Nonsouthern Legislatures 
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FIGURE A-3 


Average Biennial Compensation Versus Per Capita 
Disposable Income in 31 Nonsouthern States (1980 
Dollars) 
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Notes 


This research has been supported by grants from the 
National Science Foundation (SES-91-12648) and the Joseph B. 
Grossman Fund. I wish to thank James Alt, Neal Beck, Derek 
Bok, Alan Ehrenhalt, Jay Greene, Ronald Hedlund, Gary 
King, Keith Krehbiel, Karl Kurtz, Roger Noll, Theda Skocpol, 
James Q. Wilson, and Mark Zupan for helpful comments. 

1. Karl Kurtz (personal communication) has suggested that 
I differentiate professionalization from a Professionalization re- 
form movement. The former refers to ongoing developments 
(however caused) that make state legislatures more like the 
Congress, whereas the latter refers specifically to good-gov- 
ernment reform efforts, especially those of the 1960s. 

2. Nebraska has nonpartisan legislative elections, Minne- 
sota was nonpartisan before 1972, and Alaska and Hawaii had 
their first elections as states (1958 and 1959, respectively) after 
a significant part of the action in Figure 1 had already 
occurred. 

3. On the well-known socioeconomic differences in the 
mass bases of the parties, see Miller and Traugott (1989, tbls. 
2.4, 2.8, 2.18). On differences in party elites (convention 
delegates) see, e.g., Stanley and Niemi 1990, tbl. 4-10). More 
recently, Black and Black report that 45% of the delegates to 
the 1992 Democratic convention were employed by govern- 
ment in some capacity (1992, 5). (Unfortunately, they do not 
report a figure for Republicans, but it is undoubtedly lower.) 
I have been somewhat surprised by the scarcity of compre- 
hensive data on occupational characteristics of party elites. In 
one case, for example, excellent data exist but are not reported 
separately by party (Bazar 1987). : 

4. Keefe and Ogul observe that for lawyers, “political 
involvement may well bring an unearned increment by at- 
tracting, through publicity and social visibility, new clients 
and higher fees” (1993, 140). Interestingly, Bazar reports a 
sharp drop in the number of lawyer legislators between 1976 
and 1986, citing “the time requirements of legislative office,” 
stringent disclosure laws, and the legalization of advertising 
as contributing factors (1987, 3). 

5. There is nothing novel about this argument. Classic 
references include Aristotle, who took note of the claim that 
the Athenian law courts deteriorated after pay for service 
attracted a more “common” kind of men (Fritz 1964, 97-98), 
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and J. S. Mill, who opposed parliamentary compensation on 
grounds that it would discourage successful professionals and 
attract “adventurers of a low class” (Acton 1972, 311). Indeed, 
the standard argument in favor of decent legislative compen- 
sation is that in its absence, legislative service is the privilege 
of the rich, who presumably are not representative of the 
entire polity. 

6. There is an obvious synthesis of the two arguments: 
desiring full-time careers in government, Democrats work to 
professionalize state and local offices. Although that argu- 
ment is beyond my scope here, I shall offer some brief 
remarks. 

7. Francis (1993) has shown that representatives in high- 
paying state legislatures are significantly more likely than 
those in low-paying legislatures to wait for open seats rather 
than challenge incumbent senators. This finding suggests too 
that career decisions do depend on mundane wages and 
hours considerations. 

‘8. The Citizens Council on State Legislatures has pub- 
lished numerous reports advocating the professionalization of 
state legislatures. The seminal articles relating professional- 
ization to public policy are by Grumm (1970, 1971). Hedlund 
(1984) provides an exhaustive review of studies that relate 
professionalization to legislative organization and policymak- 
ing. > 
9. Obviously, legislatures that meet annually spend more 
days in session, but the correlation is far from perfect. 

10. A third possible omission is allowances for travel, 
postage, and so forth which are usually expressed as formulas 
rather than payments actually made. If such allowances are 
reasonable and members are honest in claiming them, no 
understatement of compensation will arise from this source. If 
not, an additional income source will be overlooked. 

11. The aggregate statewide vote for lower House Demo- 
crats jumped from 46% in 1968 to 54% in 1970 and fell slightly 
to 53% in 1972. The 1972 gain in seats with no gain in votes 
over 1970 is consistent with the gerrymandering hypothesis. 
The 7% jump in votes between 1968 and 1972 (even while 
McGovern was drawing little more than a third of the state- 
wide vote) is consistent with an improvement (decline) in the 
quality of Democratic (Republican) candidates. 

12. As far as I can determine, the legislature had been 
“fudging”’ somewhat by recessing at the end of the odd-year 
session and meeting for a time in the even years. In the 
intervening 1969-70 legislature, they sat for 414 days by 
extending the session into the even year. 

13. Interestingly, a contemporary observer (Asher 1978) 
speculated that these developments would have unintended 
consequences. Asher cautioned that professionalization in 
Ohio would lead to insulation of incumbents, as was appar- 
ently occurring in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

14. Lest some prejudiced readers dismiss this finding as a 
reflection of the stereotypical materialism of Californians, I 
point out that the analogous regression estimated for Wiscon- 
sin, purported to be one of our more altruistic states, yields a 
coefficient (.022) precisely twice as strong as California’s. 

15. According to Stimson, “Where unit effects are present 
and concern for estimator efficiency is not paramount (e.g. 
when estimating from very large samples) Least Squares 
Dummy Variables is a reasonable choice” (1985, 945). Neal 
Beck has examined the variables used in this data set for 
classroom purposes and reports that they are suitable for 
“garden variety analysis” (personal communication). 

16. There are five intercorrelated right hand side variables: 
time, lagged Democrats, days-in-session, annual sessions, 
and real income. 

17. In addition to a linear time trend, I also checked for a 
pro-Democratic shift coincident with the “reapportionment 
revolution,” No such shift was found. Previous studies re- 
ported only small Democratic seat gains in the wake of Baker 
v. Carr (e.g., Erikson 1971). My analysis suggests that even 
such small gains may have been attributable not to reappor- 
tionment but to the rapid professionalization that took place 
in the late 1960s (see Appendix). That development was not 
apparent to scholars at the time. 
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18. Simon, Ostrom and Marra, (1991) found no direct effect 
of economic variables with presidential approval included in 
their equations. Before 1950, Gallup did not ask the approval 
item during the campaign, but if we reestimate the equation 
for column 1 for 1950 onwards and include Gallup approval, 
gross national product growth is not significant—consistent 
with the findings of Simon, Ostrom, and Marra. 

19. Neither Days nor ANNUAL approaches significance, 
with real compensation in the equation. With real income 
omitted their coefficients are greater than twice their standard 
errors. Numerous estimations leave little doubt that compen- 
sation is the most important of the three (though compensa- 
tion, of course, is partly a function of days in session). 

20. Comparing the three postwar elections with the three 
most recent elections, average real legislative compensation 
has increased 500%, whereas average real gubernatorial com- 
pensation has increased only 25%. 

21. National economic conditions are rot, however, in 
contrast to Chubb’s findings. Apparently, the OFFYEAR vari- 
able included in this analysis captures the decline in economic 
prosperity that often occurs in midterm years. 

22. By the mid-1970s, congressional salaries fell to a level of 
six or seven times per capita income, lower than at any time 
since 1920 (Congressional Quarterly Weekly Revort 1989). In real 
terms, congressional salaries declined between 1972 and 1984. 

23. A confounding factor in such tests is the increasing 
importance of incumbency in state legislative elections (Jewell 
and Breaux 1988). For example, rising compensation might 
generate more “potential” Democratic candidates, but if in- 
cumbency effects grow stronger at the same time, the number 
of primary challengers for Democratic incumbents and gen- 
eral election challengers of Republican incumbents might 
actually decrease overall. Research clearly would have to 
control for incumbency as well as other obvious factors like 
majority status. 
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RACIAL THREAT AND PARTISAN IDENTIFICATION 
MICHEAL W. GILES and KAENAN HERTZ Emory University 


ver the past three decades, as the Democratic party in the South has come to depend more 

heavily on black voters for its success, it has experienced a decline among white adherents. 

Power theory views relationships between groups as a function of their competitive 
positions in political, economic, and social arenas. In contexts where the threat posed by a minority 
group is high, the dominant group’s response is predicted to be more hostile than in contexts where 
that threat is low. A pooled time series analysis of voter registration data for Louisiana parishes for 
1975-90 provides support for the operation of the threat mechanism. Higher black concentrations are 
associated with declines in the percentage of white registered voters who are Democrats and an increase 
in the percentage who are Republicans. Consistent with the expectations of power theory, this 
relationship is conditioned by the social status of the parish. 


he past three decades have witnessed two 
j dramatic trends in southern politics. First, be- 
ginning with the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
there has been an extraordinary increase in political 
participation among southern blacks. This mobiliza- 
tion has been directed almost entirely to the Demo- 
cratic party. Second, commencing at about the same 
time, a steep decline has occurred in the identification 
of southern whites with the Democratic party. This 
decline has been accompanied by a limited growth in 
Republican identification in the region and a large 
increase in the number of southern whites who 
identify as Independents. The end product of these 
trends has been twofold. On the one hand, the once 
solidly Democratic South no longer can be said to 
have a majority party (Black and Black 1987, 232). On 
the other hand, the Democratic party that once cham- 
pioned racial segregation in the region has come 
increasingly to depend upon black voters for its 
success and, thus, to reflect a more multiracial set of 
policy preferences. 

Several authors have suggested that there is a 
relationship between the rise of black influence 
within the Democratic party and the decline of that 
party’s fortunes among white voters (Black and Black 
1987; Carmines and Stimson 1989; Huckfeldt and 
Kohfeld 1989; Lamis 1988, 299; Parent 1988, 209; 
Sundquist 1983, 400-403; for an opposing view, see 
Beck 1977; Stanley 1987; Stanley and Castle 1988).’ 
One source of theoretical support for such a linkage 
can be found in the power theory of intergroup rela- 
tions (Giles and Evans 1986).* This approach views 
relationships between groups as a function of their 
competitive positions in political, economic, and so- 
cial arenas. This competition is conceptualized as 
contextually conditioned. In contexts where the 
threat posed by a minority group is high, the domi- 
nant group’s response is predicted to be more hostile 
than in contexts where that threat is low. The oper- 
ation of such a dynamic in American race relations 
has been supported by research linking the level of 
black concentration in an area to the level of various 
forms of white hostility; lynching (Corzine, Creech, 
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and Corzine 1983), resistance to school desegregation 
(Giles, Cataldo, and Gatlin 1975; Pettigrew 1957), 
attitudinal support for racial integration (Fossett and 
Kiecolt 1989), and voting for racist candidates (Black 
1973; Wright 1977). 

Of the advocates for a linkage between black influ- 
ence and white decline in the Democratic party, the 
argument of Huckfeldt and Kohfeld (1989) most 
closely parallels that of the power approach. They 
argue that the defection of white Democrats is a direct 
response to the threat that black voters pose to white 
hegemony within the party, and they conceptualize 
this black threat as contextually specific (pp. 46-47, 
106). And, “the severity of racial incompatibility 
within the [Democratic] coalition, and the attendant 
unraveling of the coalition, are dependent upon the 
relative size and intersection of racial groups in 
particular settings” (p. 41). Moreover, they view the 
process of threat and defection as self-accelerating. 
As whites defect from the Democratic party, the party 
becomes more heavily dependent upon black support 
which in turn leads more whites to defect: “Racially 
polarized politics is not a simple function of individ- 
ually based racist impulses. It is also the product of 
the progressive transformation of party coalitions 
that is consequent of these antagonisms”’ (p. 106). 
Huckfeldt and Kohfeld find support for their thesis in 
the 1984 presidential election where the percentage of 
whites voting for the Democratic candidate decreased 
as the percentage of blacks in the state’s coalition 
increased (1989, 52). 

The power approach leads us to expect that mem- 
bers of the dominant group situated in higher-threat 
contexts will respond more negatively toward the 
minority than will those situated in lower-threat 
contexts. However, since the extent to which mem- 
bers of the dominant group compete with the minor- 
ity varies, the effect of minority threat may not be 
constant across all members of the dominant group 
even under similar contextual circumstances (Giles 
and Evans 1986). Those dominant group members 
most directly in competition with the minority are 
expected to be most sensitive to the level of threat 
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that it presents to dominant group power in a partic- 


ular context. Since blacks are more likely to be em- 
ployed in lower-status unskilled and semiskilled oc- 
cupations, whites in similar occupations are more 
directly threatened by black advances. Moreover, 
lower-status whites also are more likely to compete 
with blacks for housing and for control of public 
facilities, such as schools and parks (Giles and Evans 
1985; Labovitz and Hagedorn 1975). Thus, the power 
approach suggests that white reactions to the growth 
in influence of blacks within the Democratic coalition 
is conditioned by social status. Lower-status whites 
are expected to be more sensitive than higher-status 
whites to this threat and thus more likely to leave the 

arty. Consistent with this expectation, Huckfeldt 
and Kohfeld found that the negative relationship 
between the percentage of whites voting for the 
Democratic candidate in 1984 and the percentage of a 
state’s Democratic coalition that was black was stron- 
ger among low-income whites than among high- 
income whites (1989, 49). 

The relationship between social class and Demo- 
cratic support, however, may not be as straightfor- 
ward as suggested by power theory. Black threat 
constitutes a force pushing lower-class whites toward 
exiting the Democratic party but there has been little 
to pull this group toward the Republicans (Huckfeldt 
and Kohfeld 1989). With the exception of their ap- 
peals to fundamentalists, the Republicans have not 
actively recruited support from among white lower 
classes. They have instead built their electoral coali- 
tion from the apex of the the social structure down- 
ward (Black and Black 1987, 249, 275; Sundquist 1983, 
364-67). This may be particularly true for Louisiana in 
the 1980s, where Parent sees the Republican party as 
a coalition of white-collar, affluent suburban whites 
(1988, 216). Thus even if lower-status whites are more 
sensitive to black threat, this may be counteracted by 
a perception of the Republican party as not respon- 
sive to their interests. The final result could be that 
lower-status whites remain in the Democratic party 
despite their concerns or that they exit to become 
Independents rather than Republicans. 

Racial sensitivity within a dominant group also 
may not be constant across time. Events occurring 
either within or outside of the local context may cause 
the salience of race—and hence the response of 
whites to racial threat—to vary. One such event in 
recent political history was the presidential candidacy 
of Jesse Jackson. Huckfeldt and Kohfeld argue that 
the candidacy of Jesse Jackson “could not help but 
increase the salience of race as a dividing line be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans” (1989, 108). This 
theme was reiterated by Tyrone Brooks, a black 
Georgia state legislator, “I believe Jackson’s candi- 
dacy may in fact contribute to the further alienation of 
conservative whites and Democrats who will go and 
vote Republican in the General Election” (quoted in 
Lamis 1988, 299). Thus, we would expect a surge of 
white defections from the Democratic party during 
the 1984 and 1988 presidential campaigns. 

The present study reexamines the relationship be- 
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tween black political threat and the decline in white 
support for the Democratic party. Adopting the 
power approach, we hypothesize that as blacks con- 
stitute a larger component of a given political context, 
defection of white voters from the Democratic party 
will increase. Moreover, we hypothesize that this 
relationship will be conditioned by white social class 
and will vary temporally with the salience of race in 
the political arena. 


MODELING DEFECTION 


Official voter registration data for all 64 Louisiana 
parishes (counties) in the time period from 1975 
through 1990 are employed to examine these hypoth- 
eses. Given its contextual nature, testing the power 
hypothesis necessitates information on the partisan 
identification of whites within areal units. Voter 
registration data in Louisiana are particularly well 
suited for this purpose. Since 1975, the state of 
Louisiana has provided data on the number of regis- 
tered voters in each parish broken down by race and 
party.” Louisiana is one of only two states to provide 
such information and the only state for which such 
data are available on an annual basis.* 

Louisiana is also an interesting case because of its 
adoption of an “open” primary system in 1975 (Lamis 
1988, 112-13; Parent 1988, 212-13). Under this system 
candidates from all parties run in the same primary. 
The candidate who receives a majority of the votes 
cast is elected to office. If no candidate receives a 
majority, then a general election is held between the 
top two candidates. Unlike a “closed” primary, the 
Louisiana system does not penalize registration as 
an Independent nor registration as a member of a 
perpetual minority party. For example, a voter so 
disposed can register as a Republican and still partic- 
ipate in the choice between two Democratic candi- 
dates for the governorship. 

The adoption of the open primary in 1975 makes 
that year the reasonable starting point for examining 
the effect of black threat on growth in Republican 
registration. Black registration increased dramatically 
in Louisiana after the 1965 Voting Rights Act, grow- 
ing from approximately 240,000 in 1966 to approxi- 
mately 400,000 in 1975. This growth constituted an 
increased threat to white hegemony within the Dem- 
ocratic party but, given the monopoly that the Dem- 
ocratic party maintained over office holding, the 
closed primary meant that registering as an Indepen- 
dent or a Republican essentially removed the voter 
from effective participation in electoral politics. As a 
result, Republican registration increased prior to 
1975, but the growth in absolute numbers was fairly 
small from approximately 20,000 in 1966 to slightly 
more than 50,000 in 1975. The principle response of 
whites to increasing black threat during this period 
was not to desert the Democratic party but to coun- 
termobilize. Thus, while the percentage growth in 
the registration of black voters exceeded that of 
whites between 1966 and 1975 (42% and 25%, respec- 
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tively), the growth of white registrants in absolute 
terms was twice that of black registrants (361,000 and 
177,000). It is noteworthy that the tendency of whites 
to mobilize in response to black threat continued in 
the period under study. Between 1975 and 1990, 

parishes with higher black populations were charac- 
terized by a higher percentage of registration among 
the white voting-age population. The higher the 
black concentration in the population, the more likely 
eligible whites were to register to vote.’ 

Most studies focusing on changes in partisan iden- 
tification have relied either on survey responses or 
electoral results. Both of these are susceptible to the 
short-term factors that surround elections and so may 
indicate more volatility among the electorate than 
actually exists (Brodsky 1988). Voter registration, 
which requires an expenditure of time and effort by 
the individual, would appear to be less susceptible to 
such short-term factors. On the other hand, the 
requirement of effort, as well as strategic consider- 
ations, suggests that some voters will maintain offi- 
cial registration with one party while voting for, and 
attitudinally identifying with, another. Absent major 
strategic considerations, like the closed primary, the 
pressure for cognitive consistency should motivate 
such individuals eventually to alter their registration 
to match their voting behavior and attitudes. This 
movement toward consistency, however, need not be 
rapid or complete. Thus, official voter registration 
statistics probably present a conservative estimate of 
voter change and thus a conservative test of the 
hypotheses. This conservative bias is to some extent 
offset by the richness of the voter registration data for 
Louisiana, which provide more detailed longitudinal 
information than is available through the use of either 
surveys or election results. 

White defection from the Democratic party can take 
two forms: movement to Independent identification 
and movement to Republican identification. These 
are measured straightforwardly as the percentage of 
white voters registered as Independent and Republi- 
can in a parish for a given year. Since both the 
relationship between these two forms of defection 
and the relation of each to black threat is uncertain, 
they will be treated as separate dependent variables 
in the analysis. 

One possible measure of racial threat to white 
political hegemony is the percentage of the total 
Democratic registration that is black. This provides a 
precise measure of the dependence of the Democratic 
party on black voters and thus of the racial threat to 
white control of the party. There are two potential 
problems with employing this operationalization in 
the present study. The first is that an arithmetic 
relationship exists between racial threat operation- 
alized in this manner and the dependent variable of 
interest. Whites may be leaving the Democratic 
party for a variety of nonracial reasons (e.g., more 
conservative positions regarding defense policy), 
rather than because of higher black concentrations in 
the Democratic party, and these departures, by re- 
ducing the Democratic base (i.e., the denominator) 
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necessarily results in a higher percentage of blacks 
within the Democratic party. Simply put, the causal 
flow may be from growth in Independent and Repub- 
lican identification to increases in the percentage of 


_blacks within the Democratic party, rather than vice 
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versa, as hypothesized here. 

The second problem with using this operation- 
alization is that it requires a presumption that whites 
are aware of and sensitive to the racial balance among 
registered voters. While the relevant context for as- 
sessing a contextual hypothesis is often problematic, 
it would seem more likely that whites would be 
aware of and sensitive to the racial balance in the 
population at large than among voter registrants. 

Given these concerns, racial threat is operation- 
alized in the present study as the percentage of the 
voting-age population in each parish that is black. 
Conceptually, this is an indicator of the potential 
threat that blacks pose to white political hegemony in 
each parish generally and within the Democratic 
party specifically. Empirically, this measure of poten- 
tial threat is strongly linked (r = .82) to the actual 
percentage of registered Democrats in each parish 
who are black. The lack of a perfect relationship 
between these two measures probably reflects the 
operation of the arithmetic process noted, as well as 
social and political processes relevant to mobilization 
(e.g., parish differences in socioeconomics, the pres- 
ence of voter registration organizations).’ 

Since population data are only available through 
the census, interpolation was employed to estimate 
the size of the total and black voting eligible popula- 
tions in the years between 1970, 1980 and 1990. In the 
analysis that follows, racial threat is modeled as 
having a one-year lagged effect. This allows for a 
reasonable delay between recognition of the level of 
racial threat and the response of registering as an 
Independent or Republican. 

As noted, considerable research has found racial 
concentration to be perceived as a threat by southern 
whites. Much of this research, however, focused on 
earlier time periods. It might be argued that after 
prolonged experience with blacks as voters, whites 
no longer perceive higher concentrations of potential 
black voters as a threat. The evidence for Louisiana 
indicates that this is not the case. White electoral 
support for David Duke, an avowed racist, in his 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate in 1990 and the gover- 
norship of Louisiana in 1991 was positively linked to 
the percentage of registered voters who were black 
(Giles and Buckner 1993). The greater the concentra- 
tion of blacks among the registered voters in a parish, 
the greater the percentage of registered whites who 
voted for Duke. Thus, the evidence supports the 
operationalization of racial threat in terms of the level 
of black concentration. 

The influence of the Jackson candidacy is captured 
by two dummy variables. The first is scored 1 for 1983 
and 1984 and 0 for the remaining years, and the 
second is scored 1 for 1987 and 1988 and 0 for the 
remaining years. 

The social status of whites within the parishes is 
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FIGURE 1 | 
White Voter Registration by Party in Louisiana, 1975-90 
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measured using white median household income as 
reported in the 1980 census. The decision was made 
to use “household” rather than “family” income 
since the former more closely taps the social structure 
present in the living quarters of individuals. Since the 
principal focus is on lower-class whites, information 
was also collected on the percentage of whites below 
the poverty level in the parishes. As might be ex- 
pected, this indicator is strongly related to median 
income (r = —.85). Accordingly, only median income 
is employed in the following analysis. 

Quite apart. from the racial threat in a particular 
parish, growth in Independent and Republican iden- 
tification may reflect statewide and national trends. 
This factor is taken into account by the inclusion of a 
simple “counter” variable set to 0 in 1975 and incre- 
mented. by 1 in each year to 1990.° Likewise, while 
voter registration is expected to be more stable than 
. responses to party identification items on surveys, it 
cannot be assumed that registration is completely 
immune to the short-term factors associated with 
elections and, in particular, may reflect differentials 
in voter registration efforts by parties. To allow for 
such effects, a dummy variable is constructed that is 
1 in presidential election years and 0 otherwise. 


ANALYSIS 


Figure 1 presents the changes between 1975 and 1990 
in Democratic, Republican, and Independent reg- 
istration among white voters in Louisiana. In 1975, 
less than 4% of Louisiana voters were registered as 
Republicans. By 1990, that number had grown to 
approximately 23%. Likewise, Independent identifi- 
cation increased from approximately 2% to approxi- 
mately 9% among white registrants. Coincident to 
the increase in Republican and Independent regis- 
trants, the number of Democratic registrants declined 
not only as a percentage of white registrants but in 
terms of absolute numbers, as well. In 1975, roughly 
1.3 million whites registered as Democrats in Louisi- 
ana. By 1990, that number had declined to less that 
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1.1 million. However, overall white registration in- 
creased during this 15-year period, from 1.4 million to 
slightly less than 1.6 million. These data suggest not 
only that registrants defected from the Democratic 
party but also that new white registration dispropor- 
tionately favored Independents and Republicans. 
Thus, voter registration among whites in Louisiana 
tracks reasonably well the declining fortunes of the 
Democratic party and the rise of Republicans and 
Independents chronicled by various observers of 
southern politics. 

Is this pattern linked to the level of racial threat in 
the context? This question is examined at the parish 
level in Table 1. Since these are pooled time series 
data (64 parishes over 16 years), a cross-sectionally 
correlated and timewise autoregressive approach was 
used to estimate the effect parameters of our model.” 
The ordinary least squares approach to pooled time 
series employing dummy variables assumes that the 
cross-sectional units are independent (i.e., homosce- 
dastic) (Stimson 1985). This assumption is unlikely to 
be true when the pooled units are geographic areas, 
such. as parishes (Kmenta 1986). The approach 
adopted here not only assumes heteroscedasticity but 
also assumes mutual correlation of error terms and 
autoregression. 

Table 1, equation 1, presents the effects of the 
independent variables on the percentage of whites 
registering as Independent. Consistent with expecta- 
tions, the year counter is statistically significant, 
indicating that the level of Independent registration 
among whites has generally increased over the time 
period under examination. The model predicts an 
increase of roughly 6% over the 16 years of the study 
(16 « .0038 = .0608). Likewise, higher median in- 
comes in parishes are associated with higher Inde- 
pendent identification. An increase of $3,500 in me- 
dian income (the standard deviation for income) 
yields an estimated increase of roughly 1% in Inde- 
pendent identification. Contrary to expectations, in- 
creases in white registration as Independent do not 
seem to have been influenced by the presence of a 
presidential election. However, the presence of Jack- 
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Effect of the Independent Variables on the Percentage of Whites Registered as Independent, Republican, and 





INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
EQUATION EQUATION EQUATION EQUATION EQUATION EQUATION 

INDEP. VARIABLES 1 2 3 4 5 6 
% black (lagged)* .0126 .1161* .0907*** .4066*** — .0932*** —.38433*** 
Year count .0038*** .0038*** .0107*** .0109*** —.0148*** —.0149*** 
Election year .0002 .0002 .0069*** .Q069*** —.0072*** —.0072*** 
Jackson 83/84 .0049*** .0050*** —.0033*** ~- ,0033*** —.0022** —.0021** 
Jackson 87/88 .0033*** .0034*** — .0060*** — .0060*** .0027*** .0027*** 
Median income (in 

thousands) .0032*** .0047*** .0032*** .0083*** —.0067*** —.0112*** 
Med. Income x % : 

black (lagged) — —.0065* a —,0214*** — .0152* 

Constant —.0330** —.0573** —.0676*** —.1445*** 1.1043 1.1795*** 

Buse R? 597° 593 854 .861 .853 864 


Note: Unstandardized regression coefficients are estimated using Shazam, Version 6.2. See n. 10 for details. 
“% black = (the black voting-age population){the total voting-age population) lagged one year 


*Buse R? is analogous to the normal R? applied to the transformed data. 
*.05 

** 01 

** 001 

N = 960 (64 parishes/I5 years) 


son in a presidential campaign does appear to in- 
crease racial sensitivities and’ result in slightly in- 
creased white registration as Independent. Most 
importantly, however, these data provide no support 
for the white backlash hypotheses. There appears to 
be no simple relationship between the black concen- 
tration in the parish population and the percentage of 
whites that register as Independent. 

Table 1, equation 3, presents the effects of the 
independent variables on the percentage of whites 
registered as Republicans. Consistent with expecta- 
tions, the level of black concentration within the 
voting-age population is positively linked to the per- 
centage of white voters in a parish registered as 
Republicans. An increase of 10% in the black concen- 
tration is predicted to result in an increase of approx- 
imately 1% in white Republican registration (.10 * 
.0907 = .009). While this effect is not substantively 
large, it is consistent with the idea that Republican 
growth reflects, in part, a response to racial threat 
within the local context. 

Also consistent with expectations, the year counter 
indicates an increase in Republican registration across 
the time period: An approximate 1% increment in 
Republican registration is estimated to occur with the 
passage of each year. Unlike the case for Independent 
registration, white registration as Republican in- 
creases on average about one-half of 1% in presiden- 
tial election years. Apparently, the stimulus toward 
registration in presidential years carries with it a 
partisan valence. As expected, parishes with higher 
median incomes tend to have higher percentages of 
white voters registered as Republicans. It is interest- 
ing to note that the effect of this variable on the level 
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of Republican identification is essentially the same as 
its effect on Independent identification. 

The major departure from expectations is the effect 
of the Jackson campaigns. While Jackson’s candidacy | 
is significantly associated with the percentage of. 
whites registering as Republicans, the direction of the 
effect is opposite to that predicted. The percentage of 
whites registering as Republicans was expected to be. 
higher during Jackson’s campaigns in response to 
heightened racial sensitivity. However, with the ef- 
fects of the other variables in the model taken into 
account, the period of the Jackson campaigns is 
associated with somewhat lower predicted white 
Republican registration. It should be emphasized that 
this does not mean that the level of Republican white 
registration would be lower in absolute terms but 
rather that the upward trajectory flattened out some- 
what.during these periods. Alternatively, one could 
say that the spike in white Republican registration 
associated with election years is somewhat attenu- 
ated during the elections in which Jackson was a 
candidate. 

Table 1, equation 5 presents the effects of the 
independent variables on the percentage of whites 
registered as Democrats. Within rounding, these re- 
sults are a summation of equations 1 and 3. Equation 
5 basically shows the negative effect that nearly all of 
the independent variables had on the percentage of 
whites registering as Democrats, while equations 1 
and 3 show where those defections went. For Dem- 
ocrats, every passing year yields a further decline in 
the share of registered whites. This decline is higher 
in election years and increases with the median 
income of the white population in the parish. Jack- 
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son's first presidential bid accentuated this election 
year decline, but his second campaign had a positive 
effect on the Democratic share of white registrants. 
Again, this does not mean that the actual percentage 
of whites registering as Democrats increased in this 
time period. The negative effect of the election year 
variable is more than twice that of the positive effect 
of the second Jackson candidacy. Thus the decline 
in Democratic registration among whites was only 
somewhat lessened during Jackson’s second cam- 
paign. While these data are inconclusive as to whether 
the Jackson candidacy “pushed” whites away from the 
Democratic party, the negative signs of the Jackson 
variables in equation 3 make it clear that, at least in 
the short term, there was no “pull” toward the 
Republican party as a result of his candidacy. 

Based on the power model, we hypothesized that 
the effects of racial threat would be conditioned 
by social status, with threat having greater effect 
among lower-status whites than among higher-status 
whites. This hypothesis is examined by fitting a 
multiplicative interaction term between white median 
income and % black in the population. The results of this 
analysis are reported in equation 2 for Independents, 
equation 4 for Republicans and equation 6 for Dem- 
ocrats. For both Independents and Republicans, the 
interaction term is negative and statistically signifi- 
cant. Substantively, this result is consistent with the 
expectations of the power model. The positive effect 
of racial threat on the growth of Independent and 
Republican registration is diminished as the median 
white income of the parish increases. The positive 
interaction effect in equation 6 means that the decline 
in white Democratic registration arising with in- 
creases in racial threat is attenuated within higher 
white income contexts. !° 

The model fitted to this point has assumed that the 
effect of racial threat remained constant during the 
study period. This assumption is examined in Table 
2, where the effects of the percentage of blacks and 
median income are estimated in biannual cross-sec- 
tions from 1976 through 1990.1? Since the remaining 
variables considered in the original model vary only 
temporally, their effects cannot be estimated in this 
analysis. The effects of the percentage of blacks are 
estimated separately for parishes above and below 
the mean for white income. This allows the interac- 
tion effect between % black and white income identified 
in Table 1 to be presented in a more easily interpret- 
able form. 

The results in Table 2 for white registration as 
Independent do not suggest any patterned shift dur- 
ing the study period in the salience of racial threat. 
For all the cross-sections, the effect of the percentage 
of blacks on the percentage of whites registering as 
Independent is not statistically significant. Using 
pooled time series in Table 1, the effect of the per- 
centage of blacks on the percentage of whites regis- 
tering as Independent appeared to be conditioned by 
white income. This is reflected in the relatively stron- 
ger effect that percentage of blacks has on indepen- 
dent registration among lower-income parishes than 
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among higher-income parishes in Table 2. These 
differences are simply not of sufficient magnitude to 
obtain statistical significance when decomposed into 
cross sections. 

In contrast, the results in Table 2 for the effect of 
the percentage of blacks on the percentage of whites 
registered as Republicans illustrate the conditioning 
influence of white income and also reveal a patterned 
shift in the salience of racial threat. First, consistent 
with the findings in Table 1 and with the expectations 
of the power hypothesis for every cross section, the 
effect of the percentage of blacks is higher in low- 
white-income parishes than in high-white-income 
parishes. Indeed, in not one cross section does the 
effect of racial concentration in the voting-eligible 
population achieve statistical significance in the high- 
income parishes. Second, while the effects of the 
percentage of blacks within lower-income parishes 
are only statistically significant beginning with the 
1982 cross section, from 1976 through 1990, the 
magnitude of the effects of the percentage of blacks 
on the percentage of Republicans increases. Indeed, 
between 1980 and 1990, the effect of the percentage of 
blacks on the percentage of Republicans almost tri- 
ples. In 1980, a 10-point increase in the percentage of 
the voting-eligible population who were black is 
predicted to increase the percentage of whites regis- 
tered as Republicans by approximately .85 percentage 
points. In 1990, that same increase is linked to a 
growth of 2.26 points in the percentage of white 
Republicans. As required, the results for Democratic 
registration are the mirror image of those for Repub- 
lican registration. Thus, during the study period, 
racial threat to white political control increasingly 
became an important consideration in the growth of 
Republican registration and the decline of Democratic 
registration among whites in Louisiana. 


DISCUSSION 


The issue of a linkage between the rise of black 
influence within the Democratic party and the decline 
of Democratic identification among whites has been 
debated in both the popular media and the scholarly 
press. The presence of such a linkage is consistent 
with power theory, which views relations among 
groups as a function of their competitive positions in 
political, economic, and social arenas. Generally, this 
approach predicts that the willingness of a dominant 
group to remain in a particular context declines as its 
hegemony is threatened by increases in the power of 
the nondominant group. Thus, as blacks constitute a 
larger element of the Democratic coalition in a partic- 
ular context, the power approach predicts that whites 
will increasingly exit the party. Moreover, this ap- 
proach suggests that the response among whites will 
be conditioned by their vulnerability to competition 
from blacks. Thus, lower-status whites are predicted 
to be more sensitive than are higher-status whites to 
the threat posed by higher black concentrations. 
The results of the present study provide support 
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COEFFICIENTS FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





DEPENDENT PERCENT BLACK PERCENT BLACK 
VARIABLES IN LOWER IN HIGHER s. 
YEAR AND PARTY INCOME PARISHES INCOME PARISHES MEDIAN INCOME — R-SQUARE 
1976 
Republican .0086 — 0258 .0034** AB 
independent 0101 —.0178 .0023** 13 -> 
Democrat —.0189 .0437 —.0057** .14 
1978 
Republican .0115 ` —.0335 .0040** 14 
Independent 0134 ~.0125 .0028** . 14 
Democrat —.0249 0460 | —.00687* - ` 15 
1980 l l =_ 
Republican .0850# —,0085 .0057** 12 
Independent .0437 0079 ` .0047*** | 23 ' 
Democrat —.1287# 0007. ~.0103** 17 
1982 s ; 
Republican .1109* 0064; .0063** 14 
Independent .0328 0108 - .0049*** 26 
Democrat —.1436 © —.0172 .—.0111%* 18 
1984 a . 
Republican .1546** -0065 — .0091** 18 | 
independent .0298 .0088 .0058*** 29 
Democrat —.1844* — 0153 —.0149*** 22 
1986 ak 
Republican i .1810** .0018 .0106** 19 
independent .0280 .0021 .0056*** 19 
Democrat —.2090* —.0039 -—.0162***: 4.22 
1988 | 
Republican .2086** 0111 .0115** 19 
Independent .0263 .0016 .0049*** 24 
Democrat — 12349" —.0127 —.0165*** 21 
1990. 
Republican .2264** .0144 .0119** .19 
Independent .0294 .0048 . .0046** | 23 
Democrat — ,.2558** —.0192 —,0165*** .20 


Note: The ordinary least squares regression coefficients are derived from fitting the following model to the dependent variables: 
%REP or PIND or %DEM = a + b, (median income) + b, (L x %black) + b, (H x Sblack) 


where L = 1 where the parish median income is below average median income, 0 otherwise, and H = 1 where the parish median income is above average 
median income, 0 otherwise. This allows the effect of the percentage of blacks to be estimated separately for parishes above and below the average median 
income. There are 29 parishes in the Higher Income group and 35 in the lower. 


#p s < .10. 
tp s .05. 
. “ps 01. 
"p < 001. 
N = 64 Parishes per year 


for the operation of a linkage between increases in 
black threat and growth in Republican registration. 
Between 1976 and 1990, Republican registration grew 
dramatically in Louisiana. At the parish level this 
increase was found to be related to the black concen- 
tration within the voting-age population. The larger 
the percentage that blacks constituted of the voting- 
age population in a parish, the larger the increase in 
the percentage of whites registering as Republican. 


Moreover, this linkage increased steadily in magni- 


tude during the study period. In sum, these data 


suggest that the increasing influence of blacks within | 


the Democratic coalition was a factor in the growth of 


Republican registration in Louisiana and that its 
importance increased through the 1980s. 

The impact of racial threat was also found to be 
conditioned by white social status as predicted by 
power theory. Indeed, the relationship identified 
between black threat and growth in Republican reg- 
istration was confined almost entirely among par- 
ishes with lower white median incomes. Among 
parishes with higher white median incomes, the level 
of black concentration appears to be unrelated to 
growth. in Republican registration, These results, 
combined with the positive relationship between 
median white income and Republican registration, 
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suggest that Republican growth is benefiting from 
a complex relationship between race and class. Re- 
publicans are gaining registration among both high- 
er- and lower-status whites. Among higher-status 
whites, this shift toward Republican registration 
probably reflects traditional conservative issue ap- 
peals. Among lower-status whites, the shift toward 
Republican registration appears to reflect concerns 
about black influence within the Democratic party. 
Consistent with the argument of Huckfeldt and Koh- 
feld (1989), the end result of the operation of racial 
threat among lower-status whites is that the class 
cleavage between the Democratic and Republican 
parties is diminished. 

These concerns of the lower-status whites should 
not be interpreted simply as racism, although the 
willingness of a large number of white Louisiana 
voters to support David Duke in his campaign for 
governor suggests that the operation of racism cannot 
be dismissed. Available evidence indicates that, in 
fact, blacks have become a larger component of the 
Democratic coalition, Democratic politicians at both 
the federal (Whitby, 1987; Whitby and Gilliam, 
1991)? and state (Herring, 1990) levels have become 
more sensitive to black political demands. Thus, 
whites who exit the Democratic party in response to 
its increasingly black makeup may be seen as exiting 
an organization that in reality is less sensitive to their 
interests. 

While providing clear support for the operation of 
racial threat in the decline of white support for the 
Democratic party, the results of this analysis also 
indicate that other factors played a role in this de- 
cline. Across the time period examined, the growth of 
Independent registration was found to be unrelated 
to the level of black concentration within the Demo- 
cratic party. Thus, the movement of Democratic reg- 
istrants into the Independent category does not ap- 
pear to have been linked to the threat of black 
influence within the Democratic party. Moreover, the 
significant effects of the trend and the election-year 
variables indicate that general forces outside of the 
parish context were at work in stimulating growth in 
Republican and Independent registration. The mag- 
nitude of the effects for these variables indicates that 
at least on average, their effects were more important 
than those of racial threat. However, it should be 
remembered that registration data provide a conser- 


TABLE A-2 
Correlation Matrix for Pooled Data (N = 960) 


WHITE % 
INC. BLACK 


1.0000 = 
—.02650 1.0000 


White income 
% black 


% WHITE 
REP. 


TABLE A-1 


Descriptive Statistics for Principal Variables 
(N = 64) 


MINI- MAXI- 


VARIABLE MEAN S.D. MUM MUM 


1975 
% black : f .04 .62 
% white Republicans -00 11 
% white Independents . .00 
% white Democrats .86 
1980 
% black : f .03 
% white Republicans 
% white Independents 
% white Democrats 


% white Republicans 
% white Independents 
% white Democrats 


% white Republicans 
% white Independents 
% white Democrats 





vative test of the threat hypothesis and may well 
underestimate the effects of racial concentration. 


APPENDIX 


Table A-1 shows descriptive statistics for selected 
years for the dependent variables and the percentage 
of the population that is black. 

Table A-2 shows the correlations among the prin- 
cipal dependent and independent variables em- 
ployed in the analysis. 


Notes 


We would like to acknowledge the assistance of our col- 
leagues Alan Abramowitz, Merle Black, and Courtney Brown, 
who commented on earlier versions of this manuscript. 

1. These authors vary in the importance which they 
would attach to racial antagonism in producing defection. For 


% WHITE 
IND. 


% WHITE 


DEM. YEARCOUNT 


1.0000 
18275 

—.97772 
67003 


-17462 _ .11889 
36857 .04975 
~ .24895 —.10163 
.00000 —.00110 


% white Republicans 
% white Independents 
% white Democrats 
Yearcounter 


1.0000 
—.89596 
54735 


1.0000 
—,66281 


1.0000 
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example, Black and Black see white defection as a complex 
process of which racial antagonism is only one component, a 
view with which we agree (1987, 271). 

2. The power approach has also been referred to as the 
“conflict approach” or “competitive ethnicity” (see Blalock 
1967; Blumer 1958; Schermerhorn 1956; Wilson 1973). 

3. Louisiana provided. total registration by race and by 
party for each parish prior to 1975, but party registration was 
not provided by race. Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina provide voter registration data by race, but it is not 
broken down by party. 

4. Registration reports are actually available on a quarterly 
basis, although only the final quarter reports issued in De- 
cember of each year are employed in this analysis. Florida 
provides voter registration reports by race and party every 
two years during primary and general elections. 

5. The effects of the percentage of blacks in the population 
on the percentage of eligible whites who registered was 
estimated controlling for (1) white median income, (2) 
whether Jesse Jackson was campaigning, (3) whether it was 
an election year, and (4) a trend counter for time. The 
coefficient for the percentage of blacks was .1315, which was 
statistically significant at .05. 

6. The percentage of blacks within the Democratic party is 
BD/((BD + WD), where BD equals the number of black 
Democrats and WD equals the number of white Democrats. 
The dependent variable is the percentage of whites who are 
Republican, or WR/(WD + WR + WI), where WR equals the 
number of white Republicans and WI equals the number of 
white independents. As WD declines, ceteris paribus, the 
percentage of blacks in the Democratic party must increase. 

7. The analysis was replicated using the percentage of 
registered Democrats in each parish who are black as the 
measure of racial threat. While the magnitudes of coefficients 
varied, the overall pattern of results was not substantially 
different from that reported here using the percentage of 
blacks in the population. 

8. The trend counter as a surrogate for a general pattern 
over time has been used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
econometricians alike (see Maddala 1977, 344-46). 

9. The estimation techniques used assume that we have a 
cross-sectionally correlated and timewise autoregressive 
model. We therefore assume that the cross sections (the 
parishes) are not independent over time. The solution to this 
problem has been suggested by Kmenta (1971, 512-14). This 
model assumes that there is heteroscedasticity, mutual corre- 
lation, and autoregression. The procedure to attain efficient 
estimates involves transforming the variance-covariance ma- 
trix with respect to parishes, over time. This has a similar 
effect to removing the mean over-time value of the variables 
from each parish. ' 

This is done as a multistep procedure that first involves 
transforming the residuals with respect to time. This removes 
the problem of autoregressive behavior. These residuals are 
then used in an ordinary least squares regression to calculate 
the regression residuals. The regression residuals are then 
transformed to remove cross-sectional correlation and create 
consistent estimates for variance and covariance. These esti- 
mates are then used in calculating the parameter estimates. 

10. The significant interaction between median income and 
% black might be serving simply as a proxy for a nonlinear 
relationship between median income and the dependent 
variables. However, as seen in the Appendix, white median 
income and the percentage of blacks are not statistically 
related in these data, making this unlikely. Moreover, when 
median income squared (a nonlinear term) was added to equa- 
tions 2, 4, 6, its coefficient was not statistically significant, 
while the interaction term between median income and % black 
remained statistically significant. Similar results were ob- 
tained when % black squared was added to these equations. 

11. In addition to the analysis in Table 2, a multiplicative 
interaction term between the year counter and % black was 
added to equations 1, 3, and 5 (Table 1). This term was 
statistically significant for Republican and Democratic regis- 
tration but not for Independent registration. While patterns 
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appearing in a pooled cross section may not appear in an 
analysis of the component cross sections or may only be 
approximated (Stimson 1985), the results in Table 2 appear to 
capture the patterns of the pool cross section reasonably well. 

12. Some studies have found no relationship between the 
racial concentration in the district and liberal voting. Whitby 
and Gilliam (1991) provide evidence that racial composition 
did have such an effect in a transitional period but that by the 
1980s the contribution of black voters to the party extended 
their influence beyond specific contexts, with the result being 
a generally preater liberalness among southern Democrats not 
correlated to racial concentration. 
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THE STRATEGIC ROLE OF PARTY IDEOLOGY WHEN VOTERS ARE 
UNCERTAIN ABOUT HOW THE ECONOMY WORKS o 


JOHN E. ROEMER University of California, Davis 


continuum of voters, indexed by income, have preferences over economic outcomes. Two 

political parties each represent the interests of given constituencies of voters: the rich and the 

poor. Parties/candidates put forth policies—for instance, tax policy, where taxes finance a 
public good. Voters are uncertain about the theory of the economy, the function that maps policies 
into economic outcomes.. Parties argue, as well, for theories of the economy. Each voter has a prior 
probability distribution over possible theories of the economy; after parties announce their theories of 
the economy, each voter constructs an a posteriori distribution over such theories. Suppose that voters 
are unsure how efficiently the government converts tax revenues into the public good. Under 
reasonable assumptions the party representing the rich argues that the government is very inefficient 
and the party representing the poor argues the opposite. What appear as liberal and conservative 
ideological views emerge as simply good strategies in the electoral game. 


n the classical voting model, candidates compete 
E voters by proposing policies; each voter has a 
preference ordering over policies and votes for the 
candidate who proposes the policy preferred. I shall 
suggest that electoral competition between candi- 
dates takes the form of trying to influence voters’ 
beliefs concerning the efficacy of different policies. I shall 
remain classical in assuming that voters’ preferences 
over economic outcomes are fixed.’ Consider this 
model. Each voter has a preference ordering over 
economic outcomes—for instance, over the size of his 
own income and of public goods provided by the 
government in an outcome. Candidates can an- 
nounce not outcomes but only policies as part of their 
platforms. A voter must have a theory of the economy, 
which associates to any policy an economic outcome 
in order to decide between policies.” Voters are 
uncertain about what the true theory of the economy 
is. Candidates compete by announcing not only a 
policy but also a theory of the economy. By announc- 
ing (and arguing for) different theories of the econ- 
omy, candidates attempt to influence the beliefs of 
voters in such a way that the candidates’ goals are met. 
For example, suppose there are two political par- 
ties, which represent the interests of two income 
groups in the population: the poor and the rich. The 
electoral issue is tax policy: incomes will be taxed to 
finance a public good. The public good is in large part 
an income transfer from the rich to the poor. The 
economic parameter about which voters are uncertain 
is the effort-supply elasticity of workers with respect 
to the tax rate.” (Thus, tax rates will affect labor 
supply, which in turn will affect the amount of tax 
revenue raised and of public good provided.) The 
party of the rich wants as little of the public good as 
possible, and the party of the poor, the opposite. A 
theory of the economy consists in a function specify- 
ing the effort-supply elasticity schedule for the pop- 
ulation as a function of the tax rate. In actual politics, 
we observe that the rich party usually proposes a low 
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tax rate and a theory saying the effort-supply elastic- 
ities are negative and large in absolute value, while 
the poor party proposes a high tax rate and a theory 
saying the effort supply is tax-inelastic. 

I shall show that these different views of how the 
economy works (i.e., different “theories of the econ- 
omy’) will be put forth in electoral equilibrium by 
parties whose sole principle is to maximize the ex- 
pected utility of a particular income class—that is to 
say, these apparently ideological views emerge for 
reasons that are entirely strategic and have nothing to 
do with principled disagreements concerning how 
the economy works. (For example, the penultimate 
model shows that even if the right and left parties 
agree about what the effort-supply elasticity of citi- 
zens is, in an electoral equilibrium with malleable 
voters, the right party will propose a theory saying 
that effort-supply elasticities are large and negative, 
while the left party will say that effort supply is 
relatively inelastic with respect to the tax rate.)* This 
result implies that based on the pease that 
parties appear to have principled differences about 
how the economy works we cannot reject the hypoth- 
esis that they are purely class parties, in the sense that 
they have no ideological preconceptions except to 
pursue particular class interests. The theory of the 
economy announced by a party may be purely a 
strategic matter. 

Suppose there are two parties, each representing a 
different segment of the population (e.g., the rich and 
the poor). These parties have policy preferences, so 
that the policy outcome of an election (not just 
whether it wins) matters to the party. Suppose that 
voters are uncertain about how the economy works 
and that they are influenced in their beliefs, to 
varying extents, by announcements that candidates 
make about how the economy works. Each candidate 
(or party) announces, as its strategy in the voting 
game, a policy and a theory of the economy. Can we 
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characterize the policies and theories of the economy 
that parties put forth in equilibrium? 

The basic elements needed to formalize this model 
are as follows. I assume there is a continuum of 
voters, indexed by s in a sample space S, and distrib- 
uted according to a probability measure F on S. 
(Thus, for a measurable subset S* of S, F(S*) is the 
fraction of the population that lies in S*.) In the 
particular examples that I shall study, s is the real 
wage that a voter earns, or the voter's “skill level.” 
There is a set B of possible policies, with generic 
element denoted b: these will be income tax rates. 
There is a sample space T of theories of the economy, 
with generic element t. A voter s is characterized by a 
family of preference orderings v(-, s, t) on B and a 
measure 9(-, s) on T, with density g(t, s). Agent s's 
preference ordering over policies is u(-, s, t) if the 
true theory of the economy is t. Think of v as an 
indirect utility function, derived as follows. For any 
policy b there is an economic outcome that will result 
if the true theory of the economy is t and v records 
voter s's utility in that outcome. The simplest case to 
study is the one where B, T, and S are intervals of real 
numbers and for each t and s, the preferences v(-, s, 
t) are single-peaked: this, indeed, will be the case in 
the examples. The probability measure ®(-, s) sum- 
marizes voter s's prior beliefs concerning the theory 
of the economy; that is, for a measurable subset T* of 
T, ®(T", s) is the probability that s assigns to the event 
that the true theory of the economy is some t in T*. 

There are two political parties, each of which 
represents diligently the interests of a constituency of 
voters. (I depart from the more common assumption 
that parties/candidates are Downsian, that is, are 
simply interested in winning elections. There is a 
literature where candidates/parties have preferences 
over policies; see, e.g. Alesina 1988; Calvert 1985; 
Hansson and Stuart 1984; Roemer 1992, 1993; Witt- 
man 1977, 1990.) I shall assume that the parties have 
representative constituents sı and sj. These two voters 
might be the median voters in larger coalitions of 
voters, each of which is a party’s constituency. A 
party's goal is to maximize the (expected) utility of its 
representative constituent.” 

J must assume something about the beliefs of 
parties concerning the theory of the economy: I think 
the most interesting case to examine is one in which 
both parties know (or believe they know) the true 
theory and agree on what that theory is (call it tọ). I 
shall assume this to be the case. 

Parties can influence the beliefs of voters when 
they propose theories of the economy. Under the 
assumption just made, they dissemble when they 
propose theories other than fy. Party 7’s platform 
consists of a policy-theory pair, (b', f). The essential 
part of the model is the description of the effects that 
the proposed party platforms have on the beliefs of 
voters concerning the true theory of the economy. I 
shall suppose that when a voter is presented with 
two theories tł! and # by the parties, the voter's prior 
beliefs ®(-, s) become altered into posterior beliefs, 
p., s). That is to say, there is a mapping V that 
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associates to any quadruple (t, i, ọ, s), where t, P € 
T, gis a probability density on T, and s is a voter, a 
probability density ¢™ on T. ¥ is a primitive datum in 
this model: it describes the effect of the parties’ 
announcements of a pair of theories of the economy 
on a voter's beliefs concerning the true theory. 

In recent work, Gerber and Lupia have made Y 
endogenous, assuming that voters are rational (Ger- 
ber and Lupia 1992; Lupia 1992). They study how 
voters use information about candidate attributes to 
decide whether to believe announcements that can- 
didates make about the effects of policies. Similarly, 
Austen-Smith (1990) models a rational inference pro- 
cess of legislators who try to evaluate the information 
that other legislators put forth in debate about the 
efficacy of their proposed policies. I take the inference 
process summarized by Y as a datum but restrict ¥ in 
only a fairly mild way. 

As an example, consider the mapping ¥ that acts 
as follows. Let T be an interval of real numbers. If 
the parties propose theories t and #*, then any voter 
s with prior ® revises the probability distribution 
by assigning probability zero to the event T\[#', t] 
and renormalizes the prior on the interval [t', ¢*]. 
Formally, if t' < t*, then for all s, 


0, if fis notin [#}, £] 


PE, P, 9, 5)= 9 o(ty | ‘od, ite, e. @ 
t 


If f = #, then the posterior measure is the unit mass 
at the common value ¢’. Let us denote the posterior 
probability measure on T of voter s, when faced with 
the parties’ theory proposals t, B(-, s; t, t). The 
associated density function, if there is one, is g(t, s; 
t’, P). In words, under the inference process de- 
scribed by Y, every voter concludes that any theory 
of the economy t not in the interval [f,, t] has 
probability zero of being true and simply renormal- 
izes the old density function on the new support [t,, 
t,]. I do not assert that such an inference process is 
reasonable; this ¥ is given only as an example to 
clarify the idea. 

I shall make only one assumption about this infer- 
ence process: 


ASSUMPTION 1. (Monotonicity). The mean of ¢*(t, s; t, 
t*) is a nondecreasing function of t, fori = 1, 2. 


Assumption 1 says that if either party increases the 
parameter that it announces characterizing the theory 
of the economy, then no voter will decrease his or her 
mean belief about the value of that parameter. As- 
sumption 1, in particular, permits voters not to change 
their beliefs about the unknown parameter when par- 
ties change their announcements about its value. 
Thus, a poor voter can ignore the announcement that 
the rich party makes: this is permitted by assumption 
1. The reader can verify that the inference process V 
of equation 1 satisfies assumption 1. 

A party's objective, as I said, is to maximize the 
expected utility of its representative constituent. To 
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formulate this objective, we must first describe how 
to calculate the probability that a party wins the 
election, given the two platforms (b, f'), i = 1, 2. 
Given a posterior distribution ®™, a voter s evaluates 
a policy b according to its expected utility, |; v(b, s, 
typ (E, s; t1, #) dt. Thus, we define the set of voters 
who prefer b’ and b? when facing the platforms (b', t), 
i= 1,2as 


AW, t, b, P) = f | v(b', s, the (t, s; tl, Ê) dt 
T 


> | v(b, s, o™(t, s; t, £) al. 
T 


Policy b! defeats b? if and only if F(A(b', t, b, P) > 
1/2—that is, when the mass of voters who prefer one 
platform to another constitutes a majority of the 
population. We may therefore define the function 
PŒ, t, b, ?)—the probability that b’ defeats b* given 
the two platforms t and f*—as 


if F(A(b', #, b, t?)) < 
if F(A(b', t, b, #)) = 
if FAG’, t, b, P) > 


© 


1 
l 2 
1 1 
Pb, t, bP, P)=43 2 
1 
1 S 
I have assumed that parties attempt to maximize 
the expected utility of their representative constitu- 
ent, where parties evaluate expected utility according 
to what they believe to be the true theory of the 
economy, fọ. Thus, the payoff to party i, when the 
platforms {(b', £), (&, py have been proposed is 
defined as 


Th", t'), Œ, P), i) = PŒ, t, b, Po, si to) 
T (1 i P(b', i, b, P)olt?, Si, to). 


This just says that the payoff to the party represent- 
s; when the parties propose platforms (b', t’) and 


be P is 

(Probability Ist Party Wins 
x Actual Utility to Voter s; under party 1’s Policy) 
+ (Probability 2d Party Wins 


x Actual Utility to Voter s; under Party 2’s Policy). 


By actual utility, I mean the utility that the voter gets 
under what parties think is the true theory (to) of the 
economy. 

I am now ready to define an electoral equi 
for this model, as follows: 


ibrium 


DEFINITION 1. For an environment (F, S, T, B, v, {P(-, 
s)is E S, F, S, Sy tọ) an electoral equilibrium with 
malleable voters is a pair of platforms 7, t"), ©, t”) 
such that each platform is a best response to the other 
party’s platform; that is, 
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(b, t) © argmax Wb, t), (6%, 1), 1) 
and 
Œ Ë) E argmax TI((b!, t), © È), 2). 


That is, each party's platform is a best response to the 
platform of the other party, where each party’s payoff 
function is the expected utility of its representative 
constituent under the true theory of the economy. 
This equilibrium notion is a variant of Bayesian Nash 
equilibrium. 

I must emphasize that in this model, the parties 
know all the data specifying the politicoeconomic 
environment, so that there is no uncertainty concerning 
the outcome of the election, except in the case when the 
probability of victory at equilibrium is just 1/2. (In 
particular, although voters are uncertain about how 
the economy works, parties know exactly what vot- 
er's beliefs are and hence can calculate what the 
outcome of the elections will be.) The model is 
therefore too simple to reflect a reality in which the 
outcomes of elections are uncertain: that uncertainty 
would obtain only if parties did not know everything 
about voters’ beliefs and preferences. I have elected 
to assume that parties know everything about voters 
in order not to bring in an issue that would compli- 
cate the model a great deal, namely, party uncer- 
tainty about voters’ beliefs or preferences. (Readers 
who are interested in seeing a model in which parties 
are uncertain about voter preferences might consult 
Roemer 1993.) 


A MEDIAN VOTER THEOREM 


There is a median voter result for this model: at an 
electoral equilibrium with malleable voters, both par- 
ties will propose the same policy, although they will 
generally propose different theories of the economy. 
I emphasize that the first fact is due to the assump- 
tion that parties have complete information about 
voters’ preferences and beliefs. If parties had incom- 
plete information about voters’ characteristics, they 
would announce different policies, as well, in equi- 
librium. The general fact is that if parties both (1) 
have policy preferences and (2) are uncertain about 
voter preferences or beliefs, then the electoral equi- 
librium involves the parties putting forth different 
policies (see Roemer 1993). If one introduces only one 
of these two assumptions into the classical Downsian 
model, however, a median voter equilibrium still 
attains. (For a proof of this claim, see Roemer 1994.) 
The present model assumes condition 1 but not 
condition 2, for reasons of simplicity only. 

I shall, for the moment, fix the theories (F, 7) 
arbitrarily and define what the equilibrium concept 
would be if parties competed only with policies as 
strategies in the electoral game. The expected utility 
of voter 5s, given the proposals for theories of the 
economy (t, F) is 
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a(b, s) = Í vb, s, De~, s; E, P) dt. 
T 


I now consider.the electoral game between two 
parties (who complete only over policies) for voters 
whose preferences over policies are given by the 
functions (b, s). The probability that a policy b! 
defeats b” is given by 


0 if FAG, f, P, P) <: 
Pe a= di if AE F, e D= o 
1 if FAG, E i, P) >i. 
The payoff function for party i is given by 
Ñb, b?, i) = P(b’, Pyo(b", si, to) + (1 
— P(b', Dol, si to). (3) 


We have the ingredients to define an electoral equi- 
librium of this “nested” model as follows:® 


DEFINITION 2. Fix (t, t2). For an environment (F, @, v, B, 
S, B™, si, Sx, tọ), a partial electoral equilibrium at 
&, t) is a pair of platforms (b", b”) such that each 
platform is a best response to the other party’s platform; 
that is, 


bi € argmax bt, bê, 1) 
and 
b? € argmax I(b!, bè, 2). 
I now make four assumptions: 


ASSUMPTION 2. (b, s) is continuous and strictly concave 
h9 
in b 


ASSUMPTION 3. V(b, s) is continuous in S. 


ASSUMPTION 4. b(s) = argmax ¥(b, s) is strictly mono- 
tone decreasing in s. 


ASSUMPTION 5. F is absolutely continuous with respect to 
Lebesgue measure. 


We have, under these assumptions, the classical 
median voter result: 


LEMMA 1. (Classical Median Voter Theorem). Let 
assumptions 1-4 hold. Then b(s™), where s™ is the 
median of F, defeats all other policies by majority vote. 


(For a proof, see Roemer 1994, lemma 2.1. Note that 
lemma 1 does not assert that the parties put forth 
b(s™) as their policies in equilibrium.) 

I next make a further assumption: 


ASSUMPTION 6. The function V has a single crossing 
property on B x S, i.e., for any distinct pair b', b* € 
B, there is at most one s such that ¢(b!, s) = ¥(b*, s). 


Next, define 
b = argmax v(D, $1, to). 
b 
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b = argmax o(b, sz to). 
b 


I shall abbreviate 6(s”) as 6”. b and b are the policies 
that maximize the “true interests” of constituents s, 
and s,, respectively, while b" is the perceived favorite 
policy of the median voter, given his probability 
density °% over theories of the economy. We can 
now state 


THEOREM 1. Fix t, t») and let assumptions 2-6 hold. Let 
sı < s™ < s, Ifb< b™ < b, then (b™, b™) is the 


unique partial electoral equilibrium at (t,, t,).*° 


(For proof, see the Appendix.) Theorem 1 asserts that 
once the parties have decided upon the theories of 
the economy they shall propound, then both parties 
announce the median voter's ideal policy in the 
unique electoral equilibrium. I reiterate that theorem 
1 is not the classical Downsian result; for in this 
article, parties are not trying to maximize the proba- 
bility of getting elected, as Downsian parties are: they 
are trying to maximize the expected utility of their 
constituents. It is this different objective that requires 
us to employ an assumption like the single crossing 
property to get the median voter result. 

Note that any full electoral equilibrium with mal- 
leable voters {(b t), ©, } is a partial electoral 
equilibrium at (t', f). We can therefore use theorem 1 
to study the nature of electoral equilibrium with 
malleable voters in the examples that follow. 

Finally, I remark that the statement of theorem 1 
remains unchanged if we drop the assumption that 


‘the two parties agree on what the true theory of the 
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economy is. If party i believes the true theory is t;, we 
need only redefine b, b, and II{-,-, i) in the appro- 
priate way, and the proof of theorem 1 as stated 
remains the same. 


PARTY COMPETITION OVER THE 
EFFICIENCY OF GOVERNMENT 


I shall specify economic environments where I can be 
explicit about the uncertainty that voters have about 
how the economy works and can therefore study 
explicitly the nature of the platforms that parties will 
put forth in the equilibrium of definition 2. The result 
that will be used to analyze these political economies 
is theorem 1. 

I consider an economy in which voters differ only 
with respect to their “skill” (or the real wage they 
earn) and their prior beliefs concerning the efficiency 
of government. The voters decide the uniform rate at 
which income is to be taxed. Taxes finance a public 
good. What voters are uncertain about is the effi- 
ciency with which the government converts tax rev- 
enue into the public good. A theory of the economy 
consists of a value of this conversion parameter. 

Let there be a continuum of voters, indexed by 
real-wage levels s E [s, 5] = S, where s is distributed 
according to a probability density function f(s) on [s, 5]. 
Each voter has preferences given by 
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d 
uly, G, Ly=yt+G—-5L, (4) 


where y is consumption of the private good (the 
real-wage good), G is consumption of the public 
good, and L is labor expended. If B is total tax 
revenue, then the government's production function is 


tB=G, 


where t is the efficiency of government (the conversion 
factor of taxes into the public good). Voters of type s 
have prior beliefs about the value of ¢ specified by a 
probability density function ¢(t; s) on the sample 
space T = [t, t], some real interval. 

Given proposals t and t? for the theory of economy 
by the two parties and a voter with a prior ¢(t), the 
posteriori beliefs of the voter are given by the density 
function 


o(t, s t, P) = ve, 9, 8), 


where V is the voter's inference process. 
Assumption 1 is central to the argument that fol- 
lows; it can be justified in either of two ways. The first 
would attempt to deduce that assumption 1 charac- 
terizes the behavior of rational voters, who, using the 
information they have about candidates/parties, up- 
date their beliefs about how the economy works after 
parties’ announcements are made. (This is the spirit 
of Lupia 1992 and Austen-Smith 1990.)" The second 
would be to say that voters are not fully sophisticated 
(i.e., rational) in the sense that they do not take full 
account of the fact that parties are behaving strategi- 
cally in announcing theories of the economy. Hence, 
they are influenced by what parties say when, per- 
haps, they should not be. l 
As I have said, I do not here propose a complete 
theory of the process of voter inference. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that assumption 1 is a plausible restric- 
tion on that inference process when voters are con- 
fronted with politicians who announce theories of 
how the economy works. Notice that what assump- 
tion 1 does is to compare a voter's beliefs about how 
the economy works when the pair of announcements 
of theories by the candidates changes from (t, t^) to, 
say, t', #*). Assumption 1 says that if ** > £, then no 
voter would revise his mean belief about the true 
value of £: downward (from what he would have 
believed if the announcements had been (#', ^). If 
such a change were to occur in party 2’s announce- 
ment in real politics, then the “experts” associated 
with party 2 and the media who support party 2 
would argue that #* is the true theory of the econ- 
omy. The experts and media supporting party 1 
would continue to argue that f is the true theory. 
Thus, the sources of information to which the voter is 
exposed would maintain, on average, that the true 
value of t is higher than if party announcements had 
been the pair (t, #7). It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that this influences voter beliefs about ¢ in an upward 
direction—or, more precisely, as assumption 1 says, 
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no voter would revise a belief about t downward in 
the face of this change in party 2’s announcement. 

I next describe the concept of economic equilibrium at 
a tax rate b for voters with posteriori beliefs given by 


g(t; s). 


DEFINITION 3. An economic equilibrium at tax rate b 

for voters with posteriori beliefs ¢™(t; s) concerning the 
theory of the economy and with preferences given by 
equation 4 is a function G(-, b) : T —> R , and a function 


L(-, b) : S > R, such that 


1. L(s, b) = argmax 


f (1 — b)sL + G4, b) 
L T 


d 
s L*) p(t; s) dt for alls € S; 


2. t | bsL(s, b)f(s) ds = G(t, b) for allt E T. 
S 


This first expression says that L(s, b) is the optimal 
labor supply for a type s agent with preferences given 
by equation 4 who believes that G(t, b) will be the 
value of the public good if t is the true theory of the 
economy. The agent in the expression is choosing 
labor supply to maximize expected utility, with the 
expectation taken over the probability distribution 
that expresses the agent's beliefs about what the true 
theory of the economy is. 

The second expression says that if, for all s, agent s 
supplies labor L(s, b) and the true efficiency of the 
government is Ł, then, indeed, G(t, b) will be the 
value of the public good. 

The equilibrium of definition 3 is a rational expec- 
tations equilibrium, in the sense that the labor sup- 
plied by agents—given (1) their posteriori beliefs 
about how the economy works, (2) that the tax rate is 
b, and (3) their projections about the amount of the 
public good that will be supplied under the various 
possible values of the efficiency of government that 
voters believe possible—will indeed generate pre- 
cisely the levels of government spending that they 
believe to be forthcoming at possible values of the 
efficiency of government. Thus, in such an equilib- 
rium, no agent has good reason to revise beliefs. To put it 
another way, there is no reason for any voter to 
update beliefs about the efficiency of government in 
such an equilibrium. | 

I shall show that for any b € [0, 1], there is a unique 
economic equilibrium a la definition 3. Thus a voter 
evaluates his utility at tax rate b as his (expected) utility 
in that equilibrium, defined as 


v(b, s; t, #) = (1 — b)sL(s, b) 


d 
+ | G(t, b)p®*(t; s, t, t?) dt — 3 L(s, b}. (5) 
T 


I include (t, °) as arguments of v to remind us that 
the economic equilibrium is calculated for given pos- 
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teriori beliefs o™, which are induced by particular 
party proposals (¢’, #). 

I can now apply theorem 1 to characterize political 
economic equilibrium in the present model. The 
parties of the left and the right represent given voters 
S1 < Sm and Sz > Sp, respectively, where s,, is the 
median of the distribution f (s). The political-eco- 
nomic equilibrium will consist of platforms (6”, t!) 
and (6, P), where 6” is the optimal policy for the 
median voter, whose preferences are given by equa- 
tion 5. In what follows, I shall study the values of t 
and ¢* that the parties will propose in equilibrium. 
And to do this, I must calculate the median voter’s 
favorite policy as a function of } and F. 

To this end, I begin by calculating the functions L(s, 
b) and G(t, b). Differentiating the expression in state- 
ment 1 of definition 2 with respect to L gives L(s, b) = 
(1 — b)s/d. (It is noteworthy that because of the 
quasi-linear utility function, L does not depend on (#', 
f“}—an immense simplification, which allows us to 
solve for the functions L(s, b) and G(t, b) explicitly.) 
Plugging the expression for L into statement 2 of 
definition 3 gives 





tb(1 — b) 
d 


G(t, b) = pf), 


where 


pol f) = | $F (s) ds 
S 


is the second moment of f. Plugging the expressions 
for G(t, b) and L(s, b) into equation 5 gives 


(1 -b)*s* (1 — b) 


ub, s; i, t*) = a -+ F, 





HÁ fuo ™lt, s)} 
(6) 


where 


ur(e(t, s)) = f tp™(t; s) dt 


T 


is the mean of y°*(-, s). 
Next I shall make a new assumption: 


ASSUMPTION 7. s2, < 24,(f)(¢™(t; Sa). 


If the mean of ¢*(-; s,,) is not too much below 
unity, then assumption 7 is a reasonable assumption. 
In any case, it is assumed because it simplifies the 
analysis by guaranteeing that v(b, Sm t, P) is a 
concave function of b, whose maximum can therefore 
be calculated by setting the derivative of equation 6 
with respect to b equal to zero: 


—(1 — b)s?, + pol f)41(9(Sm))(1 — 2b) = 0. 


Thus, the optimal policy for the median voter with 
beliefs ¢™ is 
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s2, — pol f)u1(e™(Sm)) 
st. — Qo PULO” Smd) | 


We might make a stronger version of assumption 7: 


b(t, 2) = eT (o 


ASSUMPTION 8. s2, < y(f)u,(o™(t; Sm). 
Then equation 7 implies 


s2 — Hakı 
2 a 
Sm ~ VAT OY | 


Let us review the situation. I have, thus far, fixed 
the announcements (tt, ) and calculated the median 
voter’s ideal tax policy, 6,,, as a function of (t, y 
given by equation 7 or 8. Now think of what (t, #) 
must look like at political-economic equilibrium. 
First, note that, at the true theory of the economy to, 
which, we suppose, is known by both parties, the 
utility of a voter s is given by | 


(1—b)*s* b(1—b) 
2d d 


(This is derived in the same way that I derived 
equation 6.) The corresponding ideal policy of voter s; 
(and therefore party i) is given by 


I shall call the corresponding value b.(to), for a voter s, 
the true optimal tax rate of voter s—true because tg is 
taken to be the true theory of the economy. 

It is easy to verify from equation 9 that the true 
optimal tax rate for voter s is decreasing in s. There- 
fore, the left party, which represents a constituent 
with small s, would like an equilibrium where b, of 
equation 7 or 8, is large, and the right party would 
like b„ to be small. In equation 8, the parties can 
influence only the term mle Sm)) by their propos- 
als (t', °). Differentiating b„ with respect to p gives 


Bin 
2 
—— = Sj >0 


balt, P) = (8) 


v(b, S; fo) zz + 





12 f to. 


2 
Sj} — foz 


eT (9) 
sî — touz 


b;(to) = max (o 


sign 


and so the left party wishes to render p,(¢°) large and 
the right party wishes to render y,(¢™) small. Now 
invoke assumption 1, which implies that the right 
party will propose a low value for t and the left party 
will propose a high value for t; for that is how they so 
influence the value of y,(¢%*). 

More precisely, we can say the following. Recall 
that £ and f are the smallest and largest possible 
values for the efficiency of government. (Voters, that 
is, assign probability zero to the event that ¢ lies 
outside the interval [t, f].) The platforms (6,,(t, #), Ð 
and (6,,(t, Ð, t) constitute, for this model, the unique 
political-economic equilibrium, as long as b„(t, F) is 
not greater than 6,(t,) (the true interest of the left’s 
constituent) and 6,,(t, #) is not smaller than 6,(t,) (the 
true interest of the right’s constituent). I have thus 
shown that a strategic party of the right will argue 
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that government is very inefficient and that a strategic 
party of the left will argue that government is very 
efficient, in an electoral environment whose voters 
have malleable beliefs as specified by assumption 1. 


PARTY COMPETITION OVER THE 
LABOR-SUPPLY ELASTICITY WITH 
RESPECT TO THE TAX RATE 


I next consider a model where voter uncertainty 
concerns a parameter that determines the popula- 
tion’s labor-supply elasticity with respect to the tax 
rate. Traditionally, right parties have argued that this 
elasticity is large and negative, while left parties have 
argued that it is small in absolute value. Our task is to 
study whether these “ideologies” are not simply 
optimal strategies in the electoral game between class 
parties. 

I now assume that voter preferences are given by 


d 
uly, G, L)=y+G- (a +50). 


Each voter s knows that the coefficient on the L term 
in his or her own utility function is —@ but is uncer- 
tain as to the value of this coefficient for other voters. 
The voter believes the coefficient for all other voters is 
a number a distributed according to a probability 
density (a; s) on an interval A including a. I assume 
here that the government converts tax dollars into the 
public good without any efficiency loss; that is, if B is 
total tax revenue then G = B. 

A voter of type s whose utility function has a 
coefficient a and who expects G to be the value of the 
public good will optimize labor supply at tax rate b, 


by computing 
d 
la — b)sL+G— (a B e), 


which gives an optimal labor supply of 
(1—b)s—a 
F, : 


To simplify the argument, I assume that for the 
relevant values of b and for all s E€ Sanda E€ A, (1 — 
b)s > a so that everyone’s labor supply is positive. 
From this, it follows that the elasticity of labor supply 
with respect to b is given by 


als, b; a) b —bs 
ab Êl (i-b)s—a’ 


Thus, labor-supply elasticity is indeed a function of a; 
labor-supply elasticity is high if a is large and low if a 
is small. 

In this model, the theory of the economy concerns 
the value of the parameter a. Parties compete by 
proposing platforms (b', a‘), where b' is a tax rate and 
a’ is the proposed value of the parameter a. If a party 


argmax 
L 


L(s, b; a) = (10) 


(11) 
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wishes to argue that labor-supply elasticities are large 
(in absolute value), it proposes a large value of a. (See 
equation 11 and recall that I have assumed that the 


‘denominator in that expression is always positive for 
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relevant b.) 
We can now state the definition of economic equilib- 
rium. 


DEFINITION 4. An economic equilibrium at a tax rate b 
when voters’ beliefs are given by densities y(a; s) is 
a function L(-, b) : S > R, and a function G(-, b) : 
A — R, such that 


1. Ls, b) = argmax | ((1—b)sL + G(a, b) 
L A 


=a. d 
— (aL + 5 LDE; s) da for alls E S. 


(1-b) 


2. G@,b)= b | ye) ds, 
$ d 


foralla E€ A. 


G(a, b) is what voter s thinks the value of the public 
good will be if all other voters supply labor according 
to equation 10 and if a is the true theory of the 
economy. The first expression here states that the 
actual labor supply of each voter is computed by 
maximizing the voter's expected utility. Thus, as I 
discussed after definition 3, the equilibrium of defi- 
nition 4 is a rational expectations equilibrium, and 
when it attains, no voter has any reason to change 
posteriori beliefs °” about how the economy works. 

We can compute that 


b(1 — b) ab 
7 bf) — a Hilf), 


where u;(f) is the ith moment of f, for i = 1, 2. It 
follows that voter s’s expectation as to the value of the 
public good is 





G(a, b) = 


— b) 
d 





b(1 
Í Gla, Bea; 8) da= H 
A 


b 
E hlf )1(p"(a; s)). 


From this, it follows that the expected utility of voter s at 
the equilibrium with tax rate b is 


(1-—b)s-a 
v(b, s; a1, a) =a oo —*) 
_[.([G-bs-a\ d/(@-bs-ā A 
b(1 — b) 





b 
+ bf) - 7 Hilf )ui(e(a; s), (12) 


d 


Strategic Role of Party Ideology 


where, as in equations 5 and 6, I include the parties’ 
proposals (a’, a’) as arguments of v, for they deter- 
mine the posteriori densities y™(a; s). 

I next make a further assumption: 


ASSUMPTION 9. 8%, < 2u,(f). 


This is a reasonable assumption, from which it fol- 
lows that v is strictly concave in b (the coefficient on b’? 
is negative) and hence the optimal policy for the 
median voter is got by setting dv/ab, which we can 
calculate from equation 12, equal to zero. In so doing, 
we get an expression for the median voter's favorite 
policy of 

_ Bile )ea(f) 


sh — 22 f) 


+ another term not involving o™. 


O(a, a”) 


(13) 


(Here, y** means ¢ (a; 5,,).) To be precise, the 
median voter's favorite policy is the maximum of 
maz, 42) and zero. 

In equation 13, the parties can influence only ¢™ by 
their announcements of theories of the economy. 
This means they can influence only the first term on 
the right-hand side of equation 13. From assumption 
9, the first term on the right-hand side of the expres- 
sion for D,,(a,, a2) is negative, and so a low value of 
L4(9%) is associated with a high value for 6,,. Recalling 
the reasoning of the efficiency-of-government sec- 
tion, it follows that the left party, which wants the 
value of b„ to be high, therefore wants p,(¢®) to be 
low, while the right party wants y,(¢**) to be high. 
Accordingly, by assumption 1, the right party an- 
nounces a high value for a, and left party, a low value 
for a. 

But this is equivalent to saying that if assumption 1 
holds, the right party will argue that the elasticity of 
labor supply with respect to the tax rate is high in 
absolute value, while the left party will argue that the 
elasticity is low. I have again derived apparently 
“ideological” views as the outcome of optimal strate- 
gic play by class-oriented parties. 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued that parties compete for voters not only 
with policy proposals but by proposing to voters 
different theories of how the economy works. If the 
parties themselves are certain about all the parame- 
ters of the political-economic environment, then 
there is a median voter result: in equilibrium, parties 
propose the same policies but different theories of the 
economy. 

In two examples, I have studied the nature of the 
theories that parties put forth in equilibrium." We 
have seen that certain views about how the economy 
works that are conventionally viewed as part of the 
conservative and liberal Weltanschauungen (e.g., that 
government is inefficient or efficient) will in fact be 
put forth by partisan parties (ones entirely dedicated 
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to pursuing the interests of given constituents) as 
aspects of their election strategies, when, indeed, the 
parties have no such Weltanschauungen. Thus, we 
cannot reject the hypothesis that conservative-ver- 
sus-liberal political competition involves no princi- 
pled disagreements about how the economy works 
but is, simply, class politics, in the sense that conser- 
vative and liberal parties are tailoring their apparent 
“views” about how the economy works to maximize 
the expected utility of their different constituents in 
the electoral equilibrium. 


APPENDIX: PROOF OF THEOREM 1 


First, it is clear that 6", b”) is an equilibrium: this 
follows from equations 2 and 3 and lemma 1. 
Second, suppose (b,, b*) were another equilibrium. 
Suppose b, and b* are both less than 6”; then party s; 
does better by proposing b™. In like manner, b, and b* 
cannot both lie above b”. Therefore b* < 6" < by. 
Third, I shall show that b* < 6" < b, is impossible. 
For suppose this inequality holds and b* wins: this 
cannot be, for party s; can do better by proposing b”. 
Similarly, b, cannot win; so b* and b, must tie. 
Fourth, since some voters prefer b* to b, and some, 
vice versa, there must be an s* such that o(b*, s*) = 
o(b,, s*). By the single crossing property, s* is unique, 
and it follows that s* = s”. For suppose not and that, 
say, s* < s”. Then, by the single crossing property, 
either 0(b*, s) > ö(b,, s) for all s > s* or (b*, s) < (bs, 
s) for all s > s*. In either case, one of the policies is 
a majority winner, contradicting the fact that b* and 
b, tie. 
Fifth, I show the following inequalities hold: 


u(b*, S2, to) > v(b., 52, tp) (A-1) 


(by, 51, to) > v(b", $1, to). (A-2) 
Suppose, to the contrary, that v(b*, S3, to) = v(B., Sz 
fo). Since b, > b” > b, we have, by single-peakedness, 
v(6", So, tp) > U(bs, Sz to). It follows from the last two 
inequalities that v(b*, sz, to) < v(b", sa, tp). Thus b" is 
a better reply to b, than b* (for party s), a contradic- 
tion. Thus, inequalities A-1 and A-2 hold. 

Sixth, since, by step 4, s” is indifferent between b* 
and b,, it follows that for small e, the policy b* + eis 
preferred to b, by s”. By step 5, inequality A-1, for 
small g, s, also prefers b* + e to b,. Thus, by the single 
crossing property, b* + eis preferred to b, for all s = 
s”. But for small ô, s = s” — ô also prefers b* + eto b, 
(by assumption 3), and so a majority coalition prefers 
b* + eto b,. Thus, b* + e defeats b,, and it follows that 
b* + eis a better response to b,, for the s, party, than 
b*. This contradiction establishes the impossibility of 
the double inequality b* < b” < b,. 

Seventh, the boundary cases (e.g., b* < 6" < b*) are 
likewise shown to be impossible, and we conclude 
b* = b, 


— 
—u 
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For completeness, I note that the Theorem 1 can be 
expanded to include the other possible cases, 
namely, 


Case A. If b < b7, then, for any b* E [b, BY, (b*, b*) is 
a partial electoral equilibrium at (t,, t3). These equilibria are 
Pareto ranked, with (b, b) being the Pareto dominating 
one. All other equilibria are equivalent to one of these. ”* 


Case B. If b > 6™, then, for any b* € [b™, D], (b*, b*) is 
a partial electoral equilibrium at (tı, t3). A similar 
statement to that in part A holds. 


The proofs of these statements are available on re- 
quest. 


Notes 


1. Austen-Smith (1990) proposes a model of legislative 
debate with the same basic structure: preferences of legisla- 
tors are fixed, but debate can affect beliefs about the conse- 
quences of policies. 

2. See Kinder and Mebane 1983 for a careful discussion of 
the process by which voters form theories of the economy. 
This is a complex topic, and I shall here make only some 
highly stylized assumptions about it. 

3. That is, they are uncertain about the rate at which 
workers will reduce their labor supply as the tax rate on 
income increases. 

4. In this model, no cost is imposed on a party for announc- 
ing a theory of the economy that is false. Ordinarily, one 
could justify imposing such a cost if voters could learn what 
the true theory of the economy is. Thus, my implicit assump- 
tion is that voters never learn much about the true theory of 
the economy. This may be because voters must depend on 
expert opinion, and there always exist experts with a wide 
range of opinions about how the economy works. Indeed, this 
does not seem to be an unreasonable assumption, given our 
own experience. 

5. More realistically, one might wish to say that parties 
maximize some weighted average of constituent interests and 
candidate interests. I here consider the polar case of parties as 
perfect agents of constituents for the sake of simplicity. 

6. I think this case the most interesting, because even here, 
we shall see that parties propose very different theories of the 
economy to voters. If candidates’ beliefs about the true theory 
differ, then it is not surprising that they propose different 
theories. 

7. Note that the function ¥ has s has one of its arguments; 
therefore, each voter can be influenced differently by the 
party announcements. In particular, some voters can ignore 
the theory of the economy announced by the Left party, also. 

8. It is nested, in the sense that I have assumed the 
announcements of parties about the theory of the economy 
are fixed, whereas in the full model they are strategies. 

9. Strictly quasi-concave is sufficient here. This assumption’s 
role is just to guarantee single-peakedness of preferences. 

10. The theorem, as stated, studies only one possible case, 


YUL. UU, INU. & 


in which 6 < b” = b holds. The other possible cases are stated 
at the end of the Appendix. 

11. Actually, Austen-Smith is concerned with the inference 
process of legislators, not voters generally. It is arguable; I 
think, that legislators, who are professionals, evaluate infor- 
mation from biased politicians more rationally than does the 
general voter. 

12. I do not here propose an endogenous theory of party 
formation. 

13. I should emphasize that I have proved no general 
theorem in the government-efficiency and labor-supply-elas- 
ticity sections but have established the results for the postu- 
lated quasi-linear utility functions. The analysis becomes 
complex for utility functions without this property, as one 
ceases to be able to compute the economic equilibrium of the 
model in closed form. Were I to pursue such a generalization, 
I would begin with simulation. I can make no general claim, 
as a result of the present analysis, that parties representing 
poor voters will always propose that the government is 
efficient, and so on. 

14. I say that two equilibria are equivalent if they give rise to 
the same'observed policy, or lottery of policies. 
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ECONOMIC SECURITY AND VALUE CHANGE 


RONALD INGLEHART University of Michigan 
PAUL R. ABRAMSON Michigan State University 


onfirming Inglehart’s prediction (1971) of an intergenerational shift toward postmaterialist 

values, a time series analysis controlling for the joint effects of inflation and unemployment 

demonstrates that there is a statistically significant trend toward postmaterialism in all eight 
West European countries for which data are available over the past two decades. Evidence from the 
1981-83 and 1990-91 World Values Surveys indicates that this value shift occurs in any society that 
has experienced sufficient economic growth in recent decades so that the preadult experiences of 
younger birth cohorts were significantly more secure than those of older cohorts. Large intergenera- 
tional differences tend to be found in societies that have experienced rapid growth in gross national 
product per capita, and are negligible in societies that have had little or no growth. Accordingly, 
postmaterialism increased in 18 of the 20 societies on five continents for which we have comparable 


data over the past decade. 

ver two decades ago, one of the authors 
C) poses a theory of value change implying 

that value priorities in advanced industrial 
society will tend to shift away from materialist con- 
cerns about economic and physical security toward 
greater emphasis on freedom, self-expression, and 
the quality of life, or postmaterialist values (Inglehart 
1971). Arguing that differences between the forma- 
tive socialization of young Europeans and their elders 
were leading younger birth cohorts to give relatively 
high priority to freedom and self-expression, he sug- 
gested that future intergenerational population re- 
placement would bring about a shift toward new 
value priorities. 

If this shift is taking place, it may have far-reaching 
implications: The growth of postmaterialist values 
appears to have contributed to a decline of social class 
voting (Dalton 1991; Dalton, Flanagan, and Beck 
1984; Inglehart 1977, 1990; Lipset 1981) and to the rise 
of new social movements (Ganzeboom and Flap 1989; 
Inglehart 1990; Klandermans 1990; Kriesi 1989; Offe 
1990; Rohrschneider 1990), particularly environmen- 
talist movements and parties (Bennulf and Holmberg 
1990; Betz 1990; Hoffmann-Martinot 1991; Müller- 
Rommel 1990; Rohrschneider 1993). Changing value 
priorities may be reshaping the nature of political 
cleavages and the political meaning of left and right, 
giving rise to a new politics axis. This new axis cuts 
across the traditional left-right dimension, character- 
ized by radical reform parties and movements at one 
pole and right authoritarian parties and movements 
like the Christian Coalition, the National Front, and 
the Republikaner at the other (Huber 1989; Inglehart 
1977; 1990; Kitschelt 1994; Kitschelt and Hellemans 
1990; Lafferty and Knutsen 1985; Minkenberg 1990). 
Moreover, Dalton, Flanagan, and Beck (1984) and In- 
glehart (1990) argue that weakening party loyalties 
and low voter turnout partly reflect the established 
parties’ failure to offer meaningful choices about the 
new politics issues. Conversely, Crepaz (1990) has 
demonstrated that the presence of a Green party or 
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some other postmaterialist type of party enhances 
electoral turnout. Finally, this process of value 
change seems conducive to democratization through- 
out advanced industrial society (Gibson and Duch 
1994; Inglehart 1992). 

Despite this evidence, Inglehart’s most basic pre- 
diction—that a trend toward postmaterialist values 
actually does exist—remains controversial. Earlier 
critics (Béltken and Jagodzinski 1985; van Deth 1983) 
argued that differences between the basic values of 
the old and the young were simply due to life-cycle 
effects, rather than intergenerational change. Empir- 
ical support for this position has eroded in recent 
years, as it became evident that given birth cohorts 
did not become more materialistic as they aged. 

Since the original thesis was published, the values 
battery has been used in scores of countries, and 
more than two decades of time series evidence are 
now available to test it. But even in recent years, 
several scholars have disputed the existence of a 
trend toward postmaterialist values. For example, 
Thomassen and van Deth examine value trends in 
the Netherlands between 1970 and 1986; they argue 
that the data demonstrate “fluctuations” in values 
but maintain that “no dramatic shift of political values 
has occurred” (1989, 64). “There does seem to be a 
decline of materialism and an increase in post-mate- 
rialism since 1982,” they argue, “but it is unclear at 
present whether that is the dawn of the expected 
revolution or just a temporary fluctuation” (ibid.). 
Shively acknowledges that there has been value 
change among the West European public but argues 
that Inglehart’s claim that this change is genera- 
tionally driven is “fundamentally flawed” (1991, 
237). Clarke and Dutt (1991) have advanced the 
farthest-reaching objections to Inglehart’s thesis. 
They argue that there has been no significant trend 
toward postmaterialism in half of the countries he 
studied and that even where there is such a trend, 
this movement is driven by rising levels of unemploy- 
ment. If high levels of unemployment contribute to 
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postmaterialism, they argue, then Inglehart’s mea- 
sure and/or theory is flawed, since it claims that 
security is conductive to postmaterialism, whereas 
they find that economic adversity promotes postmate- 
rialist values. 

We shall demonstrate that there has been a clear 
trend toward postmaterialism largely resulting from 
intergenerational population replacement. Moreover, 
the growth of postmaterialism has occurred in spite 
of, rather than because of, rising levels of unemploy- 
ment. In short, the trend toward postmaterialism 
results from the processes that Inglehart discussed 
when he first advanced his theory of value change 
over two decades ago. 


SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM 
VALUE CHANGE 


Inglehart advances two hypotheses that predict 
changing values. He postulates a scarcity hypothesis, 
which states that “an individual’s priorities reflect 
one’s socioeconomic environment” and a socialization 
hypothesis, which postulates that “to a large extent, 
one’s basic values reflect the conditions that prevailed 
during one’s preadult years” (1985, 103). “The scar- 
city hypothesis” Inglehart writes, “implies short- 
term changes, or period effects: periods of prosperity 
lead to increased postmaterialism, and periods of 
scarcity lead to materialism. The socialization hypoth- 
esis implies that long-term cohort effects also exist” 
(ibid). During the traumatic recessions of the mid- 
1970s and early 1980s, period effects were substantial. 
Inglehart (1985) concluded that between 1970 and 
1982 period effects and cohort effects were both 
important, with period effects actually outweighing 
cohort effects. 

Inglehart’s theory of value change predicts that 
intergenerational population replacement will gradu- 
ally lead to a long-term shift from materialist to 
postmaterialist values. It not only helps predict the 
direction of future change but also the magnitude of the 
change that one would expect from generational 
replacement, which is not the only factor involved 
but is a major component of value change (see 
Abramson and Inglehart 1986, 1987, 1992; Inglehart 
1990). 

Over short periods, the magnitude of change pre- 
dicted on the basis of population turnover is always 
small. If one uses Inglehart’s overall measure of 
values, namely, the percentage difference index (the 
percentage of postmaterialists minus the percentage 
of materialists), the model predicts a change of only 
about one point on the index per year.” Given the 
small size of these predicted effects, short-term forces 
(or sampling error) can easily swamp the effects of 
population turnover, but in the long term, its cumu- 
lative effects can be massive. 

For this reason, it is important to analyze as long a 
times series as possible. In their analysis of the 
Netherlands, Thomassen and van Deth study the 
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years between 1970 and 1986, using Inglehart’s four- 
item measure of materialist/postmaterialist values. 
Clarke and Dutt analyze only the data collected from 
1976 to 1986, although they could have also analyzed 
the surveys conducted in 1970, 1971, and 1973 and 
possibly some of the more recent surveys, as well.” 
Like Thomassen and van Deth, Clarke and Dutt 
employ Inglehart’s four-item value measure. Clarke 
and Dutt argue that there was no trend toward 
postmaterialism in Belgium, France, and Italy and 
that the trend toward postmaterialism was not statis- 
tically significant in Ireland. Unlike Thomassen and 
van Deth, however, Clarke and Dutt do find a signif- 
icant movement toward postmaterialism in the Neth- 
erlands, as well as in West Germany, Britain, and 
Denmark. | 

We shall analyze all the available data from 1970-71 
through 1992 for West Germany,’ Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, France, Belgium, and Italy” and all of the 
surveys conducted in Denmark and Ireland between 
1973 (when surveys started in these countries) and 
1992. We shall assess whether or not there is a trend 
toward postmaterialism using the full time series for 
each country. We shall also analyze the 1990-91 
World Values Survey and show that rising economic 
security contributes to postmaterialist values in soci- 
eties with widely varying institutions and cultural 
heritages and at various levels of economic develop- 
ment. Finally, we will compare data from the 1981- 
83 World Values Surveys and the 1990-91 World 
Values Surveys to demonstrate that the predicted 
trend toward postmaterialism took place in 18 of 
the 20 societies that can be compared during this 
decade. 


LONG-TERM VALUE CHANGE 


Figure 1 shows the percentage of postmaterialists 
minus the percentage of materialists based on the 
four-item index for eight West European countries 
from the beginning of the time series through the fall 
of 1992, as well as for the United States.° It is 
apparent that there has been a trend toward postma- 
terialism in seven of these eight European societies, 
as well as the United States. Only the Belgian data fail 
to reveal a trend toward postmaterialist values. 
Figure 1A presents the results for Britain and 
France. (Presenting the data for all nine countries at 
once would produce an unreadable graph.) Both 
countries show an overall trend toward a rising 
proportion of postmaterialists, but here (as else- 
where), this trend is punctuated by dips toward 
materialism that reflect the recessions of the mid- 
1970s and the early 1980s. There is also a downward 
fluctuation at the end of the series, reflecting the 
current global recession. This effect is noticeably 
more pronounced for Britain (where the latest reces- 
sion has been more severe) than in France. For 
Britain, the shift toward postmaterialism reached 
its peak in 1989, when the inflation rate was 7.8% 
annually and unemployment was 7.0%. By early 
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1992, these figures had risen to 10.4% and 10.3%, 
respectively. In France, on the other hand, unem- 
ployment rose only slightly (from 9.4% in 1989 to 
9.9% in 1992), while inflation remained at 3.7% in 
both years. Even though both inflation and unem- 
ployment were higher at the end of the time series 
than at the beginning, there was a substantial overall 
trend toward postmaterialist values. In Britain, for 
example, at the start of the series in 1970-71, materi- 
alists (36%) were five times as numerous as postma- 
terialists (7%), producing an index of —29 (with the 
remainder having mixed values). By 1992, 24% were 
materialists and 16% were postmaterialists, produc- 
ing an index of —8: postmaterialists were now two- 
thirds as numerous as materialists. In France, the 
figures changed from 41% materialists and 11% post- 
materialists in 1970-71, to 27% materialists and 19% 
postmaterialists in 1992. 

Figure 1B presents the results from four more 
countries, two of which had even stronger shifts from 
materialist to postmaterialist values than those found 
in Britain or France. The Netherlands, Denmark, 
Ireland, and Italy all show downward fluctuations 
linked with the global recessions of the mid-1970s 
and early 1980s, plus a leveling-off or downward 
movement linked with the latest recession at the end 
of the time series—but all four show clear trends from 
materialist toward postmaterialist values. 

Although the West German data (see Figure 1C) 
show the same overall trend toward postmaterialism, 
they manifest a much larger downward shift between 
1988 and 1992. After the wall came down in 1989, 
West Germany absorbed East Germany, a society 
with a political system that had collapsed and an 
economy in free fall. East Germany's problems be- 
came West Germany’s problems, with huge sums 
being transferred from the west to help reconstruct 
Eastern Germany. Inflation rose from 1.3% in 1988 to 
4.0% in 1992 and though unemployment remains 
fairly low in the West, it has risen to appalling levels 
in the East (with some estimates placing it at 30%). In 
addition, following the collapse of the socialist re- 
gimes in Eastern Europe, hundreds of thousands of 
political and economic refugees fled to Germany, 
giving rise to a pervasive sense of insecurity and 
severe xenophobia, linked with attacks on foreigners. 
Despite the severity of recent conditions, West Ger- 
many nevertheless shows a significant long-term 
. shift from materialist to postmaterialist values over 
the past two decades. In 1970 (with much lower rates 
of inflation and unemployment than in 1992), 45% of 
the West Germans were materialists and only 10% 
were postmaterialists, producing a percentage differ- 
ence index of —35. In 1992, the proportion of mate- 
rialists had fallen to 31%, and that of postmaterialists 
had risen to 14%, for an index of —16. This overall 
upward movement of the index, in the face of strong, 
short-term, downward pressures, resulted largely 
from intergenerational population replacement pro- 
cesses in which younger, relatively postmaterialist 
birth-cohorts replaced older, relatively materialist co- 
horts. 
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Percentage of Postmaterialists Minus Percentage of 
Materialists in Eight West European Societies and 
the United States: 1970 through 1992. 
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Belgium is the only remaining country for which 
we have detailed survey data with numerous regular 
measurements covering a long span of years (see Fig. 
1D). The Belgian time series shows no clear trend 
toward postmaterialist values. At the end of the 
series in 1992, postmaterialism among the Belgian 
public was only marginally higher than it was in the 
1970-71 baseline surveys. 

Finally, though no detailed time series is available 
for the United States like that produced by the 
Euro-Barometer’s semiannual surveys, the four-item 
materialist/postmaterialist values battery has been 
included in each of the National Election Study (NES) 
presidential election surveys from 1972 through 1992. 
Figure 1E shows the results: again, we find the 
predicted long-term upward trend, with the ratio 
rising from 35% materialists and 10% postmaterialists 
in 1972, to 16% materialist and 19% postmaterialists 
in 1992. 

Inglehart’s thesis predicts only modest gains of 
about one point per year in postmaterialism, since he 
argues that the trend is driven by generational re- 
placement. If generational replacement were the only 
factor influencing value change, the trend toward 
postmaterialism would be similar in all these societ- 
ies, since the speed of generational replacement var- 
ies only slightly from country to country (see Abram- 
son and Inglehart 1992). As we shall see, economic 
factors do influence short-term value change. Before 
examining the dynamics of long-term and short-term 
value change, it is important to illustrate that the 
trend toward postmaterialism is robust in the face of 
alternative values measures. 

Inglehart has also developed a broader indicator of 
values based upon a choice among 12 national goals.” 
As Inglehart has demonstrated (1977, 1990), this 
12-choice measure is more reliable and valid than the 
widely employed measure based upon a choice of 
four goals and less sensitive to the effects of inflation. 
Unfortunately, the more complex index is also more 
time-consuming and expensive to administer and, as 
a consequence, has been used in relatively few na- 
tional surveys. However, we can examine levels 
of materialism/postmaterialism using this 12-choice 
measure with surveys conducted in 1973 and 1990. 
The results from these eight European societies are 
presented in Table 1. These data reveal a shift toward 
postmaterialism in all eight countries, although the 
shift in Belgium is relatively modest. Across the eight 
countries for which data covering this 17-year period 
are available, the percentage scoring “high” on the 
materialist/postmaterialist index rose from 41% in 
1973 to 54% in 1990. As Inglehart (1990) has shown, 
young Europeans are much more likely to score as 
postmaterialists on this measure than older Europe- 
ans are. Though there are not enough observations 
for a detailed analysis of the dynamics of value 
change, the trend toward postmaterialism also 
emerges when the more reliable 12-item measure is 
used. 
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TABLE 1 


The Shift toward Postmaterialist Values: Results 
from the 12-Item Index in 1973 versus 1990 


PERCENTAGE SCORING 
“HIGH” ON 12-ITEM INDEX’ 
1973 1990 SHIFT 


25 53 +28 
34 52 +18 
35 51 +16 
53 69 +16 
38 50 
38 46 
50 58 
51 55 
41. 54 


COUNTRY 


West Germany 
Italy 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Britain 
ireland 
France 
Belgium 

Mean 


+8 
+8 
+4 
+13 


Source: 1973 European Community Survey and 1990 World Values Survey. 
"This index is constructed by summing the scores from choosing the five 
postmaterialist goals, when a score of +2 is given if the given item is 
ranked highest in its group of four items, and a score of +1 is given if it 
is ranked second highest in its group. Scores on the resulting index range 
from 0 to 8; a “high” score is one of 4 or higher. 


WHAT CAUSES LONG-TERM CHANGE? 


Inglehart’s thesis maintains that the trend toward 
postmaterialism results mainly from generational re- 
placement. We have earlier demonstrated that re- 
placement is a driving force behind value change 
(Abramson and Inglehart 1986, 1987, 1992), but we 
can provide additional evidence. Figure 2 presents a 
cohort analysis (using the four-item measure) among 
eight birth cohorts tracked from 1970 to 1992 using a 
combined weighted sample of Germany, Britain, the 
Netherlands, France, Belgium, and Italy.® Vertical 
comparisons between birth cohorts in each year re- 
veal that younger cohorts consistently have higher 
levels of postmaterialism than their elders. These 
relationships are not just a function of the higher 
educational levels of younger Europeans, although 
the very low educational levels of older Europeans 
contributes to their levels of postmaterialism.” Fol- 
lowing given cohorts from left to right across the 
figure tracks the value fluctuations of each cohort as it 
ages. For example, when it was first sampled, the 
cohort born from 1946 to 1955 was between the ages 
of 15 and 24. By 1992, this cohort was between the 
ages of 37 and 46. 

There are obvious short-term fluctuations for every 
birth cohort. But by following given cohorts from left 
to right across the figure, it becomes clear that there is 
no overall tendency for birth cohorts to become more 
materialist as they age. That cohorts do not become 
more materialist as they age undermines a life-cycle 
interpretation for the relationship between age and 
materialism. But as Shively (1991) correctly argues, 
such evidence does not conclusively disprove a life- 
cycle interpretation. As Glenn (1977) has shown, one 
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FIGURE 2 
Cohort Analysis, 1970-92. 
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Note: % postmaterialists — % miaterialists in eight birth cohorts and for total sample in six West European societies. 


can never definitely choose between a life-cycle and a 
generational explanation on statistical grounds alone, 
for in any cohort matrix the age of a cohort is a perfect 
function of its date of birth and the time that the 
survey is conducted. Even though Figure 2 demon- 
strates that these cohorts did not become more ma- 
terialist as they aged, one could always argue that 
some unmeasured period effect conducive to postma- 
terialism suppressed true life-cycle forces that would 
otherwise make the cohorts more materialist as they 
aged. On the other hand, as Shively also notes, 
analysts can distinguish period effects from cohort 
effects and life-cycle effects if they have side informa- 
tion that enables them to identify any one of the 
three. We have two important pieces of side informa- 
tion: (1) we know that major economic recessions 
affected all six of these countries in the mid-1970s, the 
early 1980s, and again in the early 1990s; and (2) 
theoretically, these economic conditions would be 
expected to produce a downward shift toward mate- 
rialism, since they lead to a diminished sense of 
economic security. This interpretation was proposed 
by Inglehart (1981, 1985) to account for the down- 
ward swings in postmaterialism in the mid-1970s and 


the early 1980s. We now have an additional test of 
this interpretation: another recession occurred in the 
early 1990s, and we find another downward swing in 
the proportion of postmaterialists. If we accept the 
interpretation that these fluctuations in the values 
indicator are, indeed, due to these recessions, then 
we have identified the major period effects. The 
remaining pattern over time is essentially horizontal 
for each cohort, which implies that there are no 
important life-cycle effects and that the enduring 
intercohort differences reflect generational change. 
We find this interpretation quite plausible and think 
most other observers will also: it fits the original 
theory neatly, with each successive recession produc- 


- ing a shift toward materialism, followed by a resur- 
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gence of postmaterialist values when economic recov- 
ery takes place. 

Even though we cannot definitively rule out the 
possibility that these cohorts might eventually be- 
come more materialist as they age, the overall in- 
crease in postmaterialist values that we observe here 
results largely from generational replacement. This 
can be seen by comparing the overall trend line in 
Figure 2 with the trend lines for the eight cohorts. 
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Despite substantial short-term fluctuation, given co- 
horts change very little from 1970-71 to 1992. But 
during these years the overall percentage difference 
index rises from —29 to —10, a 19-point gain. None 
of the cohorts tracked over these years registered a 
gain that is even close to this magnitude (they show 
virtually no gain at all). The rise in the overall 
percentage difference index occurs because during 
these 22 years, the older, more materialist cohorts 
were gradually dying and being replaced by younger, 
more postmaterialist cohorts. These results make 
clear that generational replacement is a major force 
driving postmaterialism upward. The net rise in 
postmaterialism clearly is not due to changes in 
inflation rates, even though the short-term fluctua- 
tions within any given cohort do track the inflation 
rate very closely (as Figure 3 will demonstrate), for 
the overall inflation rate at the end of this period was 
higher than at the start (6.5% in 1992, 5.2% in 1970), 
but the proportion of postmaterialists nevertheless 
reveals a long-term increase. In 1970-71, the six- 
nation sample examined in Figure 2 contained 40% 
materialists and 11% postmaterialists, with material- 
ists outweighing postmaterialists by nearly 4:1. By 
Spring 1992, the figures had shifted to 27% material- 
ists and 16% postmaterialists, for a ratio of less than 
2:1. Overall gains in postmaterialism result mainly 
from the gradual exit of the older cohorts through 
death and their replacement by cohorts with higher 
levels of postmaterialism. Although generational re- 
placement is gradual, over the course of two decades, 
it becomes substantial. According to census statistics, 
by the end of 1992, 40% of the adults in these six 
societies were too young to have been sampled in 
1970. In other words, between 1970 and 1992, two- 
fifths of the adult population had been replaced. 
Obviously, a theory of value change based upon 
intergenerational population replacement is compat- 
ible with substantial short-term variation. But just 
what causes that short-term variation? 


WHAT CAUSES THE PERIOD EFFECTS? 


Although there definitively is a trend toward postma- 
terialism in seven of these eight European societies, 
none of them shows a simple linear progression 
toward postmaterialist values (as Figure 1 demon- 
strates). Clearly, short-term period effects are 
present. Inglehart’s theory predicts that economic 
and physical insecurity will tend to depress the 
proportion of postmaterialists and that relatively se- 
cure conditions will be conducive to increases in 
postmaterialism. The four-choice value battery em- 
ployed to measure materialist/postmaterialist values 
includes one choice that makes the measure sensitive 
to changing rates of inflation, since one of the four 
proposed national goals is “fighting rising prices.””!° 
Indeed, Inglehart has demonstrated that much of the 
short-term variation in values results from changing 
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levels of inflation. Using just two variables—(I) co- 
hort effects and (2) period effects (as measured by 
change in the consumer price index)—he explained 
87% of the cohort-level variation in value priorities in 
a combined sample of six Western European publics 
between 1970 and 1982 (Inglehart 1985). We can now 
examine the relationship between cohort change and 
inflation rates over a much longer period. 

Figure 3 presents the results of a cohort analysis of 
the pooled results from the six countries that have 
been surveyed since 1970, but we now superimpose 
the current rate of inflation."! Since Inglehart’s theory 
predicts that postmaterialist values will rise when 
inflation falls, the inflation index runs from low rates 
at the top of the graph to high rates toward the 
bottom. This makes it easy to see that (as predicted) 
inflation and postmaterialist values move up and 
down together, bearing in mind that a downward 
movement of the inflation line indicates rising rates of 
inflation. 

Substantial period effects occur during these years, 
as even a cursory glance at Figure 3 suggests. Though 
the long-term tendency is for each cohort to remain 
about as materialist or postmaterialist as it was when 
it was first sampled, we find three pronounced dips 
in the proportion of postmaterialists; they correspond 
to the recessions of the mid-1970s, the early 1980s, 
and the early 1990s. As predicted, period effects are 
closely linked with the inflation level at a given time. 
At most time points, the percentage difference index 
for each cohort moves up or down with the current 
rate of inflation. When we control for the effects of 
inflation, the period effects largely disappear. But 
statistical controls are not needed in the present 
example. As it happens, by 1990, the weighted mean 
inflation rate for these six countries had returned to 
almost exactly the same level that it had in 1970. 
Thus, when we compare the 1970 results with the 
1990 results, the main source of short-term period 
effects (inflation) has been controlled for by nature. 
With inflation thus controlled, note that the percent- 
age difference index for these six countries rose from 
—29 to 1970 to —6 in 1990, a net gain of 23 points. In 
other words, over this 20-year period, the balance 
between materialists and postmaterialists shifted by 
1.15 points per year—-the very amount that would 
take place from the intergenerational population re- 
placement process alone. In any given year, current 
period effects will add to, or subtract from, this 
amount, but this is the long-term trend. The finding 
that short-term change results largely from changes 
in inflation is clearly consistent with Inglehart’s scar- 
city thesis. Moreover, as we shall see, in seven of the 
eight countries for which detailed data are available, 
short-term value change results mainly from chang- 
ing inflation rates. 

Clarke and Dutt propose an alternative source of 
short-term variation that is not consistent with the 
scarcity hypothesis. They argue that contrary to what 
one might expect, rising levels of unemployment are 
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FIGURE 3 


Cohort Analysis with Inflation Rate Superimposed (Using Inverted Scale on Right), 1970-92. 
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Note: % postmaterialists ~ % materialists in six West European societies. 


conducive to postmaterialist values. They argue that 
this happens because respondents cannot choose 
fighting unemployment as a goal, so that when 
unemployment rises, they tend to choose the option 
of “Giving the people more say in important govern- 
ment decisions” to express their concern about un- 
employment. 

The rationale for expecting such a relationship is 
much less straightforward than the relatively obvious 
linkage between high levels of inflation and the goal 
of fighting rising prices. But if high levels of unem- 
ployment do in fact contribute to postmaterialism, 
this relationship should be found at the individual 
level. Clarke and Dutt present some evidence from 
the 1980-81 wave of a panel study conducted in West 
Germany, the Netherlands, and the United States 
that they claim demonstrates this linkage. This sur- 
vey includes a question about jobs, but it is ambigu- 
ous. Respondents are asked, “Which of the following 
problems do you consider most important?” Imme- 
diately after the item “Guaranteeing equal rights for 
men and women,” the next choice is “Seeing to it that 
everyone who wants a job can have one.” This item 
could tap either the respondent's own anxiety about 
becoming unemployed or concern for fair employ- 
ment practices for everyone, since it explicitly refers to 
jobs for “everyone who wants one” and appears 
immediately after an item about “equal rights for men 
and women.” In any event, this ambiguous item is 


weakly related to postmaterialist values. Among 
those who make it the main concern, 15% are post- 
materialists on the 12-choice index; among the entire 
1980-81 cross section as a whole, 12% are postmate- 
rialists. 

Although this item yields weak and ambiguous 
results, there is considerable evidence demonstrating 
the opposite relationship namely, that at the individ- 
ual level, concern about unemployment is conducive 
to materialist values, rather than to postmatertalist 
values. Let us briefly review this evidence. 

In developing a measure of materialist/postmateri- 
alist values in 1970, Inglehart actually did experiment 
with an item that taps concern about unemployment. 
He employed a four-choice battery that included the 
following choices: 


I will now propose a number of concrete objectives. 
Among the following things, which are the two that 
seem most desirable to you? 


1. Guarantee greater job security 

2. Make our society more humane 

3. Raise salaries 

4. Guarantee the participation of workers in the man- 
agement of enterprises. 


This measure was employed in five countries, in 
addition to the now-standard four-item battery. How 
these four objectives relate to postmaterialism is 
presented in Table 2. The table demonstrates that 
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Percentage of Postmaterialists, by Choice Among Four Concrete Objectives in Five West European Societies, 1970 
ST SLA ha De RASS“ Sil Oe SUCRE. SIS REE SR ONG ATES EEL ERS RE 
PERCENTAGE CLASSIFIED AS POSTMATERIALIST 


OBJECTIVE CHOSEN AS WEST 


MOST IMPORTANT 
Raise salaries 
Guarantee greater job security 
Overall sample 
More participation by workers 
Make our society more humane 


5 


Source: 1970 European Community Survey. 
Note: Based on four-item values index. 


respondents who emphasized job security are consis- 
tently less likely than the overall public to be postma- 
terialists (as Inglehart’s theory implies). 

The 1973 European Community survey provides 
further individual-level evidence that contradicts 
the thesis that concern for unemployment gives rise 
to postmaterialism. Respondents in eight countries 
were asked the following question: , 


Here are some things people usually take into account in 
relation to their work. Which one would you personally 
place first? . . . and which next? 


1. A good salary so that you do not have any worries 
about money 

A safe job with no risk of closing down or unemploy- 
ment l 

Working with people you like 

Doing an important job which gives you a feeling of 
accomplishment. 


Unlike both the 1970 question and the 1980-81 
question, which could be read as tapping a sociotro- 
pic concern to provide greater job security or fair 
employment practices for everyone, this 1973 item 


2. 


3. 
4. 


TABLE 3 


GERMANY NETHERLANDS FRANCE 


3 
15 
19 
22 
30 





- WEIGHTED 
BELGIUM ITALY 


4 
10 
13 
26 
22 


explicitly refers to concerns that “you personally” 
would take into account. And here, the relationship 
between job goals and materialist/postmaterialist 
values is unambiguous, as we see in Table 3. The 
pattern is striking. Respondents who emphasize “a 
safe job with no risk of unemployment” are about 
half as likely to have postmaterialist values as those 
who choose “working with people you like” or “a 
job that gives you a feeling of accomplishment.” In 
all eight countries those who choose “a safe job” 
are less likely to score as postmaterialists than the 
overall sample. Moreover, similar results obtain 
when one examines the relationship between em- 
ployment goals and a measure of materialism/post- 
materialism based upon a choice of twelve national 
goals. Far from being conducive to postmaterialist 
responses, a concern with unemployment is linked 
with materialist responses (as the scarcity hypothesis 
implies). 

During certain periods, rising levels of unemploy- 
ment did coincide with aggregate-level increases in 
postmaterialism. This can be seen in Figure 4, which 


Percentage of Postmaterialists, by Occupational Goals in Eight West European Societies, 1973 
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Source: 1973 European Community Survey. 
Nofe: Based on four-item values index. 
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Cohort Analysis with Unemployment Rate Superimposed (Using Inverted Scale on Right). 
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Note: % postmaterialist — % materialist in six West European societies. 


(like Figures 2 and 3) shows percentage difference 
index levels among the eight birth cohorts. For this 
figure, however, we superimpose unemployment 
rates. Unemployment is indexed so that a downward 
movement in the graph indicates higher rates of 
unemployment. Bear in mind that Clarke and Dutt’s 
analysis is limited to the period from 1976 through 
1986. 

The most striking feature of the relationship be- 
tween unemployment and materialist/postmaterialist 
values is its inconsistency over time. The contrast with 
the consistent relationship between inflation and 
values is impressive. From 1970 to 1977 and from 1985 
to 1992, the unemployment index moves in the same 
direction as the value index; that is, higher rates of 
unemployment are linked with movement toward 
materialism, not postmaterialism. But the relation- 
ship reverses itself during most of the period studied 
by Clarke and Dutt. Here, rising rates of unemploy- 
ment were accompanied by value shifts toward post- 
materialism, as they claim. This pattern does not hold 
up even throughout the entire period from 1976 
through 1986. During the first year of this period, 


unemployment is rising, accompanied by a shift 


toward materialism and during the last year of this 
period, unemployment is falling, accompanied by a 
shift toward materialism, and during the last year of 


this period, unemployment is rising, accompanied by 
a shift toward materialism, and during the last year of 
this period, unemployment is falling, accompanied 
bya shift toward postmaterialist values. But the 
relationship reported by Clarke and Dutt does prevail 
from 1981 to 1985. During these years—and only 
during these years—a resurgence of postmaterialism 
was accompanied by a steep rise in unemployment. 
A glance back at Figure 3 reveals that this steep rise in 
unemployment went along with an even steeper 
drop in inflation, bringing a sharp rise in postmate- 
rialist values. 

A more rigorous test to determine whether there is 
a significant trend toward postmaterialism can be 
conducted using a time series regression analysis. 
Moreover, because statistical analyses are parsimoni- 
ous, we can examine change in all eight societies, as 
well as the combined European sample. The results 
of our time series analysis are presented in Table 4. 
We present the results of a time series regression 
analysis (employing ordinary least squares) in which 
the materialist/postmaterialist values index is the de- 
pendent variable and in which the number of years 
from the baseline survey, the annual inflation rate, 
and the annual unemployment rate are the indepen- 
dent variables. 

The last two columns of Table 4 present diagnostic 
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Predicting Postmaterialist Values in Eight West European Societies, 1970/71-92 





COUNTRY B SE B BETA 

West Germany 

Years since baseline -= 1.31 .28 .50 

Inflation — 4.20 91 —.45 

Unemployment 1.60 19 „22 
Britain 

Years since baseline 1.21 -31 .66 

Inflation —.99 .36 — 40 

Unemployment —.20 .64 — 06 
Netherlands 

Years since baseline 1.29 25 .63 

Inflation —2.39 56 — 50 

Unemployment —.58 - .36 —,17 
France | 

Years since baseline 1.82 54 1.34 

inflation - —.60 -39 — 27 

Unemployment —2.54 1.01 ~,89 
Belgium 

Years since baseline 79 .20 .62 

inflation .09 .43 .03 

Unemployment —2.41 .29 -1.05 
Italy 

Years since baseline 1.07 .32 .63 

inflation —1.46 2a —.76 

Unemployment —2.23 74 — 54 
Denmark? 

Years since baseline 2.65 59 82 

Inflation —.96 .80 —.19 

Unemployment —.48 75 — 06 
ireland? 

Years since baseline 2.07 38 1.09 

Inflation —.96 .26 — 57 

Unemployment —2.00 47 — 84 
Six European Societies? 

Years since baseline 1.03 25 61 

inflation —1.62 32 — 53 

Unemployment —.40 53 —,10 


(SIG. 

T 2-TAILED) R? DW ACF()) 
4.64 .0003 89 1.36 263 
~4.60 0003 

2.02 0616 

3.91 0014 . 78 201 ~.047 
~2.75 0148 
—.32 7568 

5.18 0001 88 2.02 ~.012 
—4.24 .0007 
~1.62 1261 

3.38 0041 73 2419 —.113 
-4.51 1510 , | 
-2.52 0235 

4.01 0011 85 211 —.136 
22 8278 
-8.29 .0000 

3.29 0050 85 1.84 066 
—6.47 0000 
~3.01 0088 

4.46 0005 94 = 1.63 145 
—1.20 2491 
—.64 5301 

5.47 0001 87 1.47 116 
3.78 0020 
—4,25 0008 

4.09 0010 89 1.84 003 
—4.98 .0002 
~.76 4597 


Source: Data about values are based upon European Community Surveys. Data about inflation and unemployment are from the Statistical Office of the 
European Communities. For the results employing iterative Prais-Winsten estimators, see Inglehart and Abramson 1993, tbl. Al. 
Note: Values are percentage difference indices using the four-item measure (ordinary least squares). 


“Baseline survey is 1973. 


’Combined weighted sample of West Germany, Britain, the Netherlands, France, Belgium, and Italy. 


statistics (the Durbin—Watson test and a first-order 
autocorrelation function coefficient) on the residuals 
that test for the presence of autocorrelation. Both 
statistics reveal that there is no problem with auto- 
correlation,’* and we can therefore employ these 
ordinary least squares results.” 

As Table 4 shows, when we simultanedusly control 
for the effects of inflation and unemployment, there 
is a significant trend toward postmaterialism in all 
eight countries, including Belgium. Of course, we 
know from Figure 1D that actual levels of postmate- 
rialism increased only negligibly in Belgium. These 


analyses suggest that there would have been a sub- 
stantial increase in postmaterialism in Belgium if 
unemployment had not contributed to materialism. 
Table 4 also shows that inflation has a statistically 
significant effect on reducing postmaterialism in ev- 
ery country except France, Belgium, and Denmark. 
Unemployment has a statistically significant impact 
on the percentage difference index in Belgium, as 
well as in France, Italy, and Ireland. But in all four 
countries, unemployment contributes to materialism. 
The positive relationship between unemployment 
and postmaterialism comes close to statistical signif- 
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icance in Germany but falls far short of significance 
when the minimal effects of autocorrelation are re- 
moved (see Inglehart and Abramson 1993, table A1). 

The crucial finding is that when we take the effects 
of inflation and unemployment into account, there is 
a statistically significant trend toward postmaterial- 
ism in all eight societies. Moreover, this change is 
very much in the order of magnitude predicted by 
Inglehart’s thesis—about a one-point gain per annum 
on the index. For the combined six-nation sample, 
there is a 1.03-point per year increase in the index; 
and this result is statistically significant at the .001 
level. Inflation also affects values, a result that is 
statistically significant at the .0002 level. Unemploy- 
ment is negatively related to postmaterialism, al- 
though the relationship is negligible (the significance 
level is .4597). 

These results strongly support Inglehart’s (1971) 
thesis that there would a trend toward postmaterial- 
ism.‘* Moreover, Inglehart was making actual ex ante 
predictions, not ex post predictions, in which a 
theory can be designed to fit the observed results. 
Indeed, the theory predicting the shift toward post- 
materialist values was published many years before 
most of the data used to test it had been collected. 

The argument that high rates of unemployment 
should be conducive to postmaterialism seemed im- 
plausible from the start. Although at certain times 
high rates of unemployment happened to coincide 
with a rise in postmaterialism, the apparent causal 
linkage is spurious. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
POSTMATERIALISM IN 
EX-SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


The evidence we have examined so far is based on 
only relatively modest changes in unemployment 
rates. Recent events in the ex-socialist world provide 
a stronger test of this argument. Within the past few 
years, these countries have gone from being socialist 
societies, in which unemployment was quite low, to 
an abrupt transition to market economies, in which 
unemployment has suddenly become unprecedent- 
edly widespread. If unemployment is conducive to 
postmaterialist values, we should observe a sharp 
rise in postmaterialism in these societies since the 
collapse of socialism. On the other hand if, as we 
argue, insecurity is conducive to materialist values, 
we should find a dramatic shift toward materialism in 
the last few years. 

Among the ex-socialist societies, East Germany 
provides a particularly good site for testing these two 
competing interpretations. For one thing, it has ex- 
perienced a severe rise in unemployment. Since the 
collapse of the socialist regime in 1990, entire sectors 
of East German industry have proven to be non- 
competitive by Western standards and have closed 
down completely. Unemployment has risen from an 
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official rate near zero to traumatic levels that are 
partly concealed by labeling unemployment pay- 
ments as retraining salaries but that some observers 
estimate to include as much as 30% of the work 
force. Moreover, we can test the proposition readily 
in this setting because, from reunification to the 
present time, Euro-Barometer surveys have been 
carried out, with separate samples in each of the 
al former regions of Germany each spring and 
all. 

Let us examine the results. Did the massive rise in 
unemployment bring a surge in postmaterialist val- 
ues, as Clarke and Dutt’s interpretation implies? Or 
did it bring a sharp decline in postmaterialism, as the 
value-change thesis implies? The answer is clear and 
unequivocal. In Fall 1990, when the German Demo- 
cratic Republic was abolished, Euro-Barometer Sur- 
vey 34 found that 21% of the East German public fell 
into the materialist category, 65% were mixed, and 
14% were postmaterialists, yielding a percentage dif- 
ference index of —7. While this was well below the 
West German level of postmaterialism, East Germany 
was probably the most postmaterialist society in the 
ex-socialist world. But with the subsequent disman- 
tling of large parts of the East Germany economy, this 
index fell sharply, dropping to —9 in Spring 1991, to 
~19 in Fall 1991, to —26 in Spring 1992, and to —24 in 
Fall 1992. Within two years, the proportion of post- 
materialists had been cut in half. Here again, the 
notion that high levels of unemployment are condu- 
cive to postmaterialism is contradicted by the empir- 
ical evidence. 


ECONOMIC SECURITY AND VALUE 
CHANGE: NEW EVIDENCE FROM 40 
SOCIETIES 


The World Values Surveys carried out in 1981-83 and 
1990-91 provide further evidence that economic se- 
curity contributes to the rise of postmaterialist val- 
ues.” Though they do not provide the detailed time 
series that is available from the Euro-Barometer sur- 
veys, they do provide a broader coverage of the 
developmental spectrum that has ever previously 
been available. The 1981-83 survevs conducted rep- 
resentative national samples in 22 societies; apart 
from a small sample in Northern Ireland (about 300 
cases in both surveys), the sample sizes ranged from 
927 to Iceland to 2,303 in Spain. The 1990-91 surveys 
provide data from representative national samples 
from 40 societies containing over 70% of the world’s 
population, with sample sizes ranging from 588 in 
Finland to 4,147 in Spain, and it employed the 12- 
choice value battery. (We give the actual number of 
respondents in each society that received a score on 
the 12-choice measure of materialism/postmaterialism 
in Inglehart and Abramson 1993, tbl. A2). These 
surveys cover an unprecedentedly broad range of the 
economic and political spectrum, with data from such 
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low-income nations as China, India, and Nigeria, as 
well as from ex-socialist countries in Eastern Europe 
and from advanced industrial democracies. Both 
World Values Surveys measured materialist/postma- 
terialist values in every inhabited continent except 
Australia. 

The value change thesis implies that the shift from 
materialist to postmaterialist priorities is potentially a 
universal process: it should occur in any country that 
mcves from conditions of economic insecurity to 
relative security (though during a transitional period, 
older generations will continue to reflect the condi- 
tions that characterized their preadult experiences). 
This has clear implications concerning the linkage 
between economic development and value change: 
though a high level of per capita income does not 
necessarily produce a sense of security, it seems likely 
that people living in rich countries will experience a 
stronger sense of economic security than those in 
poor nations. A high gross national product per 
capita is at least a rough indicator of a country’s level 
of economic security. In short, economic develop- 
ment should be conducive to a shift from materialist 
to postmaterialist values. 

Though this implication is straightforward, it has 
never before been possible to test it adequately be- 
cause representative national surveys are usually 
carried out only in relatively developed societies. 
Using the 1990-91 World Values Surveys, we can 
now test this hypothesis. across the full range of 
economic development. We elsewhere display the 
relationship between per capita gross national prod- 
uct and scores on the 12-item measure of materialist/ 
postmaterialist values for all 40 societies studied in 
the 1990-91 World Values Survey (Abramson and 
Inglehart N.d., fig. 1)."° As we show, societies with 
relatively high per capita gross national product tend 
to have higher proportions of postmaterialists than 
poorer countries have. There is a strong relationship 
between per capita gross national product and val- 
ues. The overall correlation is r = .68, significant at 
the .0001 level. The regression coefficient indicates 
that every thousand-dollar increase in per capita 
gross national product contributes to a 1.7 point gain 
on the materialist/postmaterialist value index. This 
test suggests that a linear model fits the data rela- 
tively well.’” 

Diez-Nicolas (n.d.) demonstrates that this relation- 
ship also holds true at the regional level in Spain. He 
has included the four-item materialist/postmaterialist 
values battery in monthly national surveys of the 
Spanish public since 1988. Cumulating large numbers 
of interviews for each region enables him to perform 
a statistically reliable analysis of the relationship 
between values and economic security at the regional 
level, in a country with great regional variation. He 
finds that the relative level of postmaterialism varies 
considerably from region to region and is stable over 
time, with the wealthiest regions (the Basque country 
and Madrid) consistently having the highest propor- 
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tions of postmaterialists and the poorest regions 
(Andalusia and Castilla-La Mancha) showing the 
lowest proportions of postmaterialists in virtually 
every year. This relationship is strong and shows a 
particularly good fit with a given region's level of 
economic development 25 years prior to the survey, 
during the median respondent's adolescent years 
(r = .88). 

This reinforces the findings from the global array of 
40 societies that we have studied (see Abramson and 
Inglehart n.d.), which also demonstrates that post- 
materialist values are closely linked with prosperity. 
Although the relationship between per capita gross 
national product and values is cross-sectional, the 
value-change thesis implies that this configuration 
reflects a dynamic process in which economic devel- 
opment leads to increasing postmaterialism through 
a gradual process of intergenerational change. If this 
theory is correct, we should find a higher proportion 
of postmaterialists among the younger cohorts than 
among the old, provided that a society has had suffi- 
cient economic growth during the past four or five 
decades so that the younger cohorts experienced 
significantly greater economic security during their 
preadult years than did those who are now in their 
fifties, sixties, or seventies. 

Figure 5 presents the value scores among birth 
cohorts in several selected societies studied by the 
1990-91 World Values Survey (the entire array would 
be unreadable). As it illustrates, the younger birth 
cohorts do, indeed, show considerably higher pro- 
portions of postmaterialists than the older cohorts. 
This is not a phenomenon that is limited to Western 
democracies: it is found across societies having a 
wide variety of political and economic institutions 
and a wide variety of cultural traditions. Though the 
richer countries have much higher absolute propor- 
tions of postmaterialists than the poorer ones, we 
also find a steep slope reflecting intergenerational 
value differences in poor countries that have experi- 
enced a rapid increase in prevailing standards of 
living during the past several decades. 

The results from the European Community coun- 
tries have already been examined in detail and are 
combined into a single line on Figure 5. Over all, the 
European Community shows the highest proportion 
of postmaterialists on this graph, with the United 
States and Japan also ranking high. Even the oldest 
birth cohorts in these advanced industrial societies 
rank higher than even the youngest cohorts in most 
other countries. But an upward slope, linked with a 
rising proportion of postmaterialists to materialists as 
we move from old to young, is also found in Russia 
and East Asia. : 

At first glance, it might seem surprising that the 
shift from materialist to postmaterialist values has 
taken place in Russia, which experienced economic 
stagnation during the decade preceding these sur- 
veys and which by 1990 was in a state of economic 
collapse. If the postmaterialist shift simply reflected 
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FIGURE 5 


Values by Birth Cohort, in Western Democracies, 
Eastern Europe, and East Asia. 
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recent conditions, we would not expect to find inter- 
generational differences. But Inglehart’s theory pos- 
tulates a long-term process of intergenerational 
change based on the differences experienced during a 
given cohort’s preadult years. From this perspective, 
we would expect to find sizable intergenerational 
value differences in Russia, for the formative experi- 
ences of the cohorts born in the 1950s, and 1960s, and 
the 1970s were characterized by far more secure 
circumstances than those which shaped the cohorts 
born in the 1920s, 1930s, or 1940s. 

Older Russians, for example, experienced the mass 
starvation linked with forced collectivization during 
the 1920s, followed by the terror and the Stalinist 
purges of the 1930s and the starvation and the loss of 
27 million lives in the Soviet Union during World 
War II. The 1950s and 1960s, by contrast, were an era 
of recovery and rapid economic growth at rates that 
exceeded those of most Western countries. This was 
the era that led Khrushchev to boast, “We will bury 
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you” (economically)—and at the time, many Western 
observers thought it a plausible boast. Recent years 
have been calamitous, creating a period effect that 
tends to drive all of the Russian cohorts downward 
toward the materialist pole. But the formative years 
of the younger cohorts were far more secure than 


‘those of the older cohorts, and if the intergeneration- 


al differences reflect differences in preadult experi- 
ence, we would indeed expect to find sizable evi- 
dence of intergenerational change in Russia. We do, 
as Figure 5 demonstrates. Though the Russian cohort 
line starts and ends at a level far below that of the 
richer countries, intergenerational differences in Rus- 
sia are even steeper than those found in Western 
Europe, the United States, or Japan. Future research 
will be needed to determine whether the relatively 
postmaterialist values of young Russians will persist 
in the face of the economic collapse following the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

China shows an equally steep slope, reflecting 
sharp intergenerational differences that may have 
contributed to the Spring 1989 clash between young 
intellectuals and an octogenarian leadership still in 
control of the army. There were massive differences 
between the formative experiences of the older gen- 
eration in China, who lived through an era of mass 
starvation and civil war that went on almost contin- 
uously from the 1920s to 1949, and those of the 
younger cohorts, brought up in conditions of relative 
stability and prosperity, though broken by the severe 
but relatively brief upheavals of the Great Leap 
Forward and the Cultural Revolution in the late 1960s. 

The most dramatic set of intergenerational value 
differences are found in South Korea. Since the 1950s, 
south Korea has shown spectacular economic growth 
rates: among all the countries for which the World 
Bank reports data, only one country (Singapore) 
showed higher economic growth rate during the 
period from 1965 to 1990. Apart from this ministate, 
South Korea has led the world in economic growth, 
rising from starvation-level poverty in the 1950s to 
become a relatively rich country. In keeping with this 
history, older Koreans show an immense preponder- 
ance of materialist priorities, and Korea’s overall level 
of postmaterialism is still low. But young South 
Koreans show a clear preponderance of postmateri- 
alist priorities, with the slope rising so steeply that 
the youngest cohort actually converges with its 
American counterparts. 

By contrast with South Korea, the Nigerian data 
show negligible intergenerational value differences: 
the old are almost as likely to emphasize postmateri- 
alist values as are the young. Here again, the size of 
the intergenerational value differences reflects the rate 
of economic change experienced by the given coun- 
try, for Nigeria has had virtually no increase in per 
capita income since the 1960s. As our theory implies, 
intergenerational value differences are present if the 
formative years of the younger cohorts were shaped 
by significantly higher levels of economic security 
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Differences between the Values of Young and Old in Societies with Differing Rates of Economic Growth 
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than those of the older cohorts. In countries that have 
not experienced economic development, this does 
not hold true. 

Figure 6 condenses the relationship between age 
and values for each country into a single coefficient. 
As this figure demonstrates, the selected examples 
shown in Figure 5 reflect the overall pattern: inter- 
generational value differences tend to be largest in 
those countries which have experienced the greatest 
amounts of economic growth during the past 40 
years. Accordingly, the correlation between age and 
values is strongest in such countries as South Korea 
and China. It is weak or negligible in such countries 
as Nigeria and India, which have not only experi- 
enced much lower rates of economic growth than 
China or South Korea but also have much more 
unequal distributions of income, with the result that 
substantial proportions of the population live at the 
edge of starvation. . 

Note also that the intergenerational value differ- 
ences are relatively weak in the United States (the 
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four-item index shows even weaker differences): 
though it has a relatively high absolute level of post- 
materialism, the rate of intergenerational change is 
relatively small. Although the United States ‘has 
been one of the world’s richest countries throughout 
the twentieth century, it has not experienced dra- 
matic changes between the formative experiences of 
younger and older cohorts comparable to those 
which have characterized Europe and East Asia. The 
United States has been a relatively rich country 
throughout the lifetime of virtually everyone in the 
sample and was not devastated by World War II, but 
it has had relatively slow growth in recent decades. 

We find some deviant cases. Argentina and Chile 
are “overachievers,” showing larger intergeneration- 
al differences than their economic growth rates would 
predict; while Japan is an ““underachiever,”” showing 
smaller intergenerational value differences than its 
history of economic growth would predict. But over- 
all, the pattern is clear. High rates of economic 
growth tend to go with large intergenerational value 
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differences: the relationship is strong (r = .52) and 
statistically significant at better than .001 level. 

Data from a long time series would be needed in 
order to demonstrate directly that economic develop- 
ment tends to produce an intergenerational shift 
toward postmaterialist values globally, and such data 
are not available for most of these countries. But the 
evidence that ts available has a remarkably good fit 
with the predictions of the postmaterialist value shift 
thesis, and we can supplement it with a modest 
amount of relevant time series data: for 20 of these 
countries, data from the four-item values battery are 
available from both the 1981-83 and the 1990-91 
World Values Survey.’® As Table 5 shows, among 
these countries, 18 out of 20 reveal a shift in the 
predicted direction. Only two countries (Iceland and 
South Africa) show shifts toward materialism. We 
have no explanation for why Iceland is a deviant case, 
but it is not at all surprising that South Africa shows 
a shift toward materialist goals. A society’s values at 
any given time point reflect a combination of long- 
term trends and current period effects, and South 
Africa experienced a period of severe insecurity dur- 
ing the 1980s. Its economy, suffering from interna- 
tional boycott and low commodity prices, experi- 
enced economic stagnation throughout the 1980s. 
Moreover, widespread violence and political instabil- 
ity gave rise to growing concern for physical security 
among both blacks and whites. Powerful period 
effects were working to produce a sense of insecurity, 
rather than the security that contributes to postmate- 
rialist values. 


CONCLUSION 


The critics who argue that there has been no clear 
trend toward postmaterialism are mistaken. Despite 
Thomassen and van Deth’s doubts, the evidence 
since 1986 makes it clear that there has been a strong 
trend toward postmaterialism in the Netherlands. 
Although Shively is technically correct in stating that 
one cannot definitively reject a life-cycle interpreta- 
tion using cohort data, the data strongly suggest that 
generational replacement has been a major long-term 
force pushing postmaterialism upward. As of 1992, 
the data for all eight countries they examined reveal a 
statistically significant trend toward postmaterialism. 

Clarke and Dutt also assert that short-term change 
in values responds to economic changes in ways that 
are inconsistent with Inglehart’s thesis. The argu- 
ment that postmaterialism increases when unem- 
ployment rises is not sustainable. At the individual 
level, the bulk of the data indicate that persons who 
are concerned about unemployment tend to have 
materialist values. During the early 1980s, postmate- 
rialism did tend to increase when unemployment was 
rising, but this relationship reflects a negative corre- 
lation between inflation and unemployment. In fact, 
in those countries in which the effects of unemploy- 
ment are statistically significant, unemployment is 
related to the growth of materialism. 
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TABLE 5 


The Shift toward Postmaterialist Values: 
Results from the 1981—83 versus 1990—91 World 
Values Surveys 


PERCENTAGE 
POSTMATERIALIST — 
PERCENTAGE MATERIALIST 


NET 
SHIFT 


+2 
+28 
+20 

~4 
+19 
+25 
+13 
+18 
+18 
-17 

+5 
+16 
+14 

+2 
+30 
+13 
+46 
+35 
+38 

+9 


COUNTRY 


Finland 
Netherlands 
Canada 
Iceland 
Sweden 

W. Germany 
Britain 

France 
Belgium 

S. Africa 
Mexico 

ireland 
Argentina 
Norway 

United States* 
Japan 

Italy 

Spain 

N. Ireland —45 -7 
Hungary —50 —41 
Source: 1981-83 and 1990-91 World Values Surveys. 
"The values question was not asked in the United States in the 1981-83 


survey; results are from the 1980 NES survey. Results are based on the 
four-item values index. 


1981-83 


21 
-2 
—6 

~10 
—10 
-11 
~13 
-144 
~16 
~16 
—19 


1990-91 


—6 


In short, the basic four-choice value measure de- 
veloped by Inglehart behaves very much as he theo- 
rized. By the usual tests of validity, the basic four- 
choice battery has performed remarkably well. Over 
the past two decades, investigators in more than 20 
countries have tested its validity against scores of 
theoretically relevant demographic and attitudinal 
variables; in the vast majority of cases, the predicted 
relationships have been found. The dimensional 
structure of the measure has also been analyzed in 
detail, and the measure has a theoretically coherent 
structure across a wide range of countries. The sta- 
bility of this structure has also been demonstrated in 
surveys conducted in 1973, 1978, 1988, and 1990 that 
employ a larger number of value choices. To a re- 
markable degree, the same structure appears in sur- 
vey after survey. 

The four-choice indicator that has been used since 
1970 has proven to be a very useful indicator of 
values, and one that is strongly related to intergenera- 
tional differences. This relationship has allowed 
scholars to predict the direction and even the approx- 
imate magnitude of change (the component due to 
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intergenerational population replacement). That co- 
hort replacement is the major force driving value 
change seems clear. Figures 2-4 show that given 
cohorts tended to have about the levels of postmate- 
rialism in 1992 as they had when they were first 
surveyed 22 years earlier. If there had been no 
population turnover during these two decades, over- 
all levels of postmaterialism would have increased 
very little. But in fact, absolute increases in postma- 
terialism took place in seven out of the eight countries 
for which detailed data are available over the past 22 
years. In every country but Belgium, generational 
replacement has been a major force pushing absolute 
levels of postmaterialism upward. 

Of course, there is no guarantee that the trend 
toward postmaterialism will continue. As Duncan 
reminded us, “There is nothing about a trend, sup- 
posing it to have been reliably ascertained for some 
specific period, that guarantees its own continuation” 
(1968, 679). It does seem likely, at least for the next 
several decades, that future generational replacement 
will tend to push postmaterialism upward. In every 
society except India, the young were more likely to 
have postmaterialist values than their elders (al- 
though, as Figure 6 shows, this relationship varies 
greatly from society to society). As Hyman observed: 
“It is the inevitable fact of life that the young will 
replace the old and will determine the future course 
of any trend. Thus if the young differ from the old, 
and were to continue to do so despite their own 
aging, some prediction can be ventured” (1972, 243). 

Although generational replacement is likely to 
push postmaterialism upward, our time series anal- 
yses demonstrate that economic forces (especially 
changing inflation rates) can affect value change. 
Thus, while a trend has been clearly documented and 
although young Europeans have remained more 
postmaterialist despite their own aging, economic 
forces can influence the pace, and even the direction, 
of future value change. It is possible to make projec- 
tions about the future magnitude of value change in 
these societies (see Abramson and Inglehart 1987, 
1992; Inglehart 1990), but such projections are only 
guidelines about what might happen. 

The consequences of the breakup of the Soviet 
Union are only beginning to be felt, and it is easy to 
advance a bleak scenario that renders the entire study 
of mass values as meaningless. But it is possible to 
end on a brighter note. We now have data on values 
from a wide range of societies, representing 70% of 
the world’s population. Conducting surveys, in co- 
operation with native scholars would have been 
impossible in many of these countries a decade 
earlier. The changes that made such research possible 
have benefited social scientists, but they have the 
potential of benefiting billions of ordinary citizens as 
well. This broad range of data from the World Values 
Surveys helps place the Western European data in 
global perspective. These new data illustrate two 
major points. 

First, the shift from materialist to postmaterialist 
values is not a uniquely Western phenomenon. 
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Rather, it is found in societies with widely different 
institutions and cultural traditions. The rise of post- 
materialist values is closely linked with prosperity 
and seems to occur wherever a society has experi- 
enced enough economic growth in recent decades so 
that the younger birth cohorts have experienced 
significantly greater economic security during their 
formative years than older cohorts experienced. In- 
tergenerational value differences reflect a society's 
rate of economic growth. Economic growth, of 
course, is only one factor contributing to security or 
insecurity, but it happens to be (1) an important part 
of the story and (2) one for which we have relatively 
good cross-national and cross-time data. War, do- 
mestic upheaval, and ethnic conflict can also have a 
major impact on feelings of security, but precisely 
because they tend to be situation-specific (and are 
less readily quantified), they are more difficult to 
analyze empirically. 

Second, where value change has occurred, inter- 
generational differences are remarkably robust. In 
Western Europe, clear and substantial differences 
between the values of younger and older birth co- 
horts persisted through the recessions of the mid- 
1970s and the early 1980s. More remarkable still, in 
Russia and Eastern Europe sizable intergenerational 
value differences are found despite the collapse of the 
economic and political systems in recent years. These 
values show predictable period effects, in response to 
current economic conditions. But the postmaterialist 
value shift does not simply reflect current conditions: 
it also has a long-term component that seems to 
reflect the distinctive formative circumstances that 
given birth cohorts experienced as much as 40 or 50 
years ago. 

The enduring intergenerational differences found 
here seriously undermine rational choice explana- 
tions that seek to explain behavior as an immediate 
response to a given situation, unshaped by internal 
cultural differences, for we observe generational dif- 
ferences that seem to reflect the enduring legacy of 
the distinctive formative experiences of given gener- 
ations. At any given point in time, the respective 
birth cohorts in a given society are in the same 
situation as their elders, but they respond to it in 
fundamentally different ways, because they evaluate 
it by different values. These different responses to the 
same situation do not seem simply to reflect the fact 
that the respective cohorts are of different ages, for 
the distinctive values continue to characterize given 
cohorts even after they have aged over many years. 


Notes 


We are grateful to the Commission of the European Com- 
munities (and especially to Karlheinz Reif and Anna Melich) 
for providing us with the Euro-Barometer surveys and to Jim 
Granato and to Charles W. Ostrom for their extensive advice. 
Sara McLaughlin assisted with the data analysis. Jan van 
Deth, Nicolas van de Walle, and Frank P. Zinni, Jr., made 
helpful comments on earlier versions of this article. The U.S. 
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National Election Studies surveys were provided by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research. 

1. Respondents are asked to select what they believe their 
country’s two top goals should be among the following four 
choices: (1) maintaining order in the nation, (2) giving the 
people more say in important government decisions, (3) 
fighting rising prices, (4) protecting freedom of speech. Re- 
spondents who select “maintaining order” and “fighting 
inflation” are classified as materialists, while those who 
choose “giving the people more say” and “freedom of 
speech” are classified as postmaterialists. The four remaining 
combinations are classified as “mixed.” 

2. As the basic measure of materialism/postmaterialism has 
three categories (materialist, mixed, and postmaterialist), the 
percentage difference index is equivalent to a mean score (see 
Inglehart 1990, 436). More specifically, it is equivalent to a 
mean score that assigns each postmaterialist a score of 100, 
each respondent with mixed values a score of 0, and each 
materialist a score of —100. In the vast majority of analyses, 
there is a monotonic relationship among the three categories 


of this measure. For example, in the 1992 U.S. presidential , 


election postmaterialism was positively correlated with voting 
for Bill Clinton. According to our analyses of the 1992 Na- 
tional Election Study survey, among major-party voters who 
were postmaterialists (N = 248), 76% voted for Clinton; 
among those with “mixed” values (N = 876), 57% voted for 
Clinton; and among major-party voters who were materialists 
(N = 212), 43% voted for Clinton (based upon weighted Ns.) 

3. As the time of writing, the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political and Social Research survey data archive had 
released the results of all of the Euro-Barometer surveys 
conducted through Fall 1992. 

4. Beginning with Fall 1990, the Euro-Barometer surveys 
include the newly formed states from the territory that used to 
comprise East Germany. To maintain overtime comparability, 
we exclude respondents from these states from our analyses. 

5. Following Inglehart (1977), in our analysis of change 
over time, we combined the results of European Community 
Surveys conducted in 1970 and 1971. For 1977, 1978, and 
1980-92, we combined the results of two surveys. Clarke and 
Dutt also employ a single annual result for their analyses 
(1991, Figs. 1, 2), although Thomassen and van Deth provide 
results for each semiannual survey (1989, fig. 1). 

6. We give the full distribution of values for each of these 
eight European countries for each survey year from 1970-71 or 
1973 through Spring 1990 in Abramson and Inglehart 1992. 

7. In addition to choosing among the four standard na- 
tional goals (see n. 1), respondents are also asked to choose 
their two top goals among the following two sets: 


1. maintain a high rate of economic growth 

2. make sure that this country has strong defense forces 

3. give people more say in how things are decided at work 
and in their community 

4. try to make our cities and countryside more beautiful 


and 


. maintain a stable economy 

. fight against crime 

. move toward a friendlier, less impersonal society 

. move toward a society where ideas count more than 
money. 


wm G De 


For the scoring procedures used to create the twelve-choice 
index, see Inglehart 1990. 

8. We present complete cohort results for each of the eight 
countries through Spring 1990, as well as the specific values 
for each cohort for the combined six-nation sample in Abram- 
son and Inglehart 1992. As we point out, most of our cohort 
estimates for the six-nation sample are based on over a 
thousand cases, and even the smallest cohorts contain over 
six hundred cases. 

9. The impact of education on values is complex, and we 
discuss its multifaceted effects in Abramson and Inglehart 
n.d. We present an extensive critique of Duch and Taylor's 
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(1993) argument that past educational attainment and current 
economic conditions are the major factors influencing values. 

10. See n. 1. 

11. The cohort results track cohorts through Spring 1992. 
Data about inflation and unemployment are based upon 
statistics published by the Statistical Office of the European 
Communities. German economic statistics for 1990-92 ex- 
clude the states that used to comprise East Germany. 

12. Chatfield points out that the conventional tests of 
autocorrelation lack power when N is less than 100 (1989, 62). 
He suggests that the most powerful test is to examine the 
first-order autocorrelation function coefficient. As there are 18 
observations for Denmark and Ireland, a finding of +/—.471 
indicates the presence of autocorrelation; as there are 19 
observations for the other countries and for the six-nation 
sample, a finding of +/—.458 indicates autocorrelation. None 
of the first-order autocorrelation functions is close to these 
magnitudes. The highest first-order autocorrelation function 
is in Germany (.263). Germany is the only country in which a 
result is more than marginally affected by controlling for 
autocorrelation. 

13. Even though there was no problem with autocorrela- 
tion, we removed the minimal effects of autocorrelation using 
iterative Paris-Winsten estimators. (See Ostrom 1990 for a 
discussion.) We present these results in Inglehart and Abram- 
son 1993, tbl. Al. Except for changing a significance level in 
Germany (the significance of the relationship between unem- 
ployment and values falls from .0616 to .1334), there are only 
marginal differences between the results in that table and 
those in our Table 4. 

14. Clarke and Dutt (1991) also argue that Inglehart’s 
measure of materialism/postmaterialism manifests a high 
level of individual-level instability. This argument is orthog- 
onal to our present analysis, since even relatively high levels 
of individual-level instability are compatible with the thesis 
that long-term generational replacement tends to drive post- 
materialism upward. However, we have argued elsewhere 
that Clarke and Dutt’s estimates are unreliable: LISREL analy- 
ses by Inglehart (1990), De Graaf (1988) and van Deth (1989) 
all indicate higher levels of stability than Clarke and Dutt 
found. We offer an extensive discussion of alternative tests of 
individual-level stability in Inglehart and Abramson 1992. 

15. The data for the 1981-83 World Values Survey are 
available through the ICPSR survey data archive; and the 
1990-91 World Values Survey data are currently being docu- 
mented for release through the ICPSR archive and are sched- 
uled to be released in 1994. The documentation will contain 
information about the sampling procedures used in all 40 
societies. 

16. Factor analyses demonstrate that some minor modifi- 
cations in Inglehart’s 12-choice measure are necessary to 
construct a measure that is cross-culturally comparable across 
a wide variety of societies (see Abramson and Inglehart 1993). 
The “economic growth” option tends to load as a postmate- 
rialist value in the state-socialist countries (including China), 
and the “beautiful cities” choice tends to load as a materialist 
value in several state-socialist countries and in Third World 
societies. However, five of the six items designed to tap 
postmaterialist values (all except “beautiful cities”) clearly tap 
postmaterialist values. Respondents are initially scored from 
zero to five, according to the total number of postmaterialist 
responses they select. Although we have developed a per- 
centage difference to facilitate the visual presentation of these 
data here, we display the full distribution of scores for each 
country in Inglehart and Abramson, 1993, tbl. A2. 

17. Inglehart (1987) does discuss the diminishing marginal 
utility of increased wealth. However, he does not argue that 
increasing wealth has a diminishing marginal impact on 
feelings of security, and the linear relationship between 
wealth and postmaterialism is consistent with Inglehart’s 
theory. 

18. Although the first World Values Survey measured 
materialism/postmaterialism in Denmark, technical problems 
render this measurement noncomparable with the second 
World Values Survey. At the request of the Argentine inves- 
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tigators, the 1983 survey of Argentina was not released 
through the ICPSR. 
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TOWARD A THEORY OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


DONALD S. LUTZ University of Houston 


quences, but modern political science has not pursued the empirical verification of these 


( “ecb design proceeds under the assumption that institutions have predictable conse- 


predicted consequences with much vigor. I shall attempt to link the theoretical premises 
underlying one important aspect of constitutional design, the amendment process, with the empirical 
patterns revealed by a systematic, comparative study of constitutions. An examination of all 
amendments in the 50 American states since 1776 reveals patterns that are then confirmed using data 
from 32 national constitutions. The interaction of the two key variables affecting amendment rate can 
be described by an equation that generates predicted amendment rates close to those found in the 
cross-national empirical analysis. A constitution’s length measured in number of words, the difficulty 
of an amendment process, and the rate of amendment turn out to have interlocking consequences that 


illuminate principles of constitutional design. 


a formal amendment process, (2) periodic 

replacement of the entire document, (3) judi- 
cial interpretation, and (4) legislative revision. What 
difference does it make whether we use one method 
rather than another? What is the relationship be- 
tween these four methods? What do we learn about 
the constitutional system and its underlying political 
theory by the pattern of choice among these alterna- 
tives? These are some of the questions to be ad- 
dressed. 

Although it is true that a constitution is often used 
as ideological window dressing and that even in 
places where constitutions are taken very seriously 
these documents fail to describe the full reality of an 
operating political system, it is also true that today 
hardly any political system, dictatorial or democratic, 
fails to reflect political change in its constitution. 
Constitutions may not describe the full reality of a 
political system, but when carefully read they are 
windows into that underlying reality. 

This essay is an initial attempt to use a critical, if 
often overlooked, constitutional device—the amend- 
ment process—as a window into both the reality of 
political systems and the political theory or theories 
of constitutionalism underlying them. A good deal 
has been written about the logic of constitutional 
choice using rational-actor models, but little has been 
written about the empirical patterns that result from 
constitutional choice. The classical example of the 
first approach is the work of James Buchanan and 
Gordon Tulloch (1965). The second approach is ex- 
emplified by the work of Douglas W. Rae (Rae 1967; 
but see also Grofman 1986; Przeworski 1991; Shugart 
and Carey 1992). I shall use the latter method and 
attempt to be systematic, comparative, and, to the 
extent possible, empirical. I shall begin with a brief 
overview of the theoretical assumptions that under- 
lay the formal amendment process when it was 
invented, identify a number of theoretical proposi- 
tions concerning the amendment process, and then 
look for patterns in the use of the amendment process 


A constitution may be modified by means of (1) 
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that can be used to create empirical standards upon 
which to erect a theory of constitutional amendment | 
useful to those engaged in constitutional design. 


THE ORIGINAL PREMISES 
UNDERLYING THE 
AMENDMENT PROCESS 


The modern written constitution, first developed in 
English-speaking North America, was grounded in a 
doctrine of popular sovereignty (Adams 1980; Mor- 
gan 1988). Even though many in Britain were skepti- 
cal at best, Americans did not regard popular sover- 
eignty as a experimental idea but, rather, as one that 
stood at the very heart of their shared political con- 
sensus (Lutz 1988, esp. chap. 7). American political 
writing had used the language of popular sovereignty 
before Locke’s Second Treatise was published, and the 
early state constitutions of the 1770s contained clear 
and firm statements that these documents rested 
upon popular consent (Lutz 1980, 218-25). Although 
the theory of popular sovereignty was well under- 
stood in America by 1776, the institutional implica- 
tions of this innovative doctrine had to be worked out 
in constitutions adopted over the next decade. Grad- 
ually, it was realized that a doctrine of popular 
sovereignty required that constitutions be written by 
a popularly selected convention, rather than the 
legislature, and then ratified through a process that 
elicited popular consent—ideally, in a referendum. 
This double implication was established in the pro- 
cess used to frame and adopt the 1780 Massachusetts 
and 1784 New Hampshire constitutions, although the 
referendum portion of the process did not become 
standard until the nineteenth century. 

Americans moved quickly to the conclusion that if 
a constitution rested on popular consent, then the 
people could also replace it with a new one. John 
Locke had argued that the people could replace 
government but only when those entrusted with the 
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powers of government had first disqualified them- 
selves by endangering the happiness of the commu- 
nity to such a degree that civil society could be said to 
have reverted to a state of nature. Americans went 
well beyond Locke by institutionalizing the power to 
change the constitution amid civil society—that is to 
say, whenever they wanted. It is of considerable 
importance that this included not only replacing the 
constitution but also formally amending it. 

The first new state constitution in 1776, that of New 
Jersey, contained an implicit notion of amendment, 
but the 1776 Pennsylvania document contained the 
first explicit amendment process—one that used a 
convention process and bypassed the legislature.’ By 
1780, almost half the states had an amendment pro- 
cedure, and the principle that the fundamental law 
could be altered piecemeal by popular will was firmly 
in place. 

In addition to popular sovereignty, the amendment 
process was based on three other premises central to 
the American consensus in the 1770s: an imperfect 
but educable human nature, the efficacy of a deliber- 
ative process, and the distinction between normal 
legislation and constitutional matters. The first 
premise, clearly explicated by Vincent Ostrom (1987), 
held that humans are fallible but capable of learning 
through experience. Americans had long considered 
each governmental institution and practice to be in 
the nature of an experiment. Since fallibility was part 
of human nature, provision had to be made for 
altering institutions after experience revealed their 
flaws and unintended consequences. Originally, 
therefore, the amendment process was predicated 
not only on the need to adapt to changing circum- 
stances but also on the need to compensate for the 
limits of human understanding and virtue. In a 
sense, the entire idea of a constitution rests on an 
assumption of human fallibility, since, if humans 
were angels, there would be no need to erect, direct, 
and limit government through a constitution. 

A belief in the efficacy of a deliberative process was 
also part of the general American constitutional per- 
spective. A constitution was viewed as a means not 
merely to make collective decisions in the most effi- 
cient way possible but to make the best possible deci- 
sions in pursuit of the common good under a condition of 
popular sovereignty. The common good is a more 
difficult standard to approximate than the good of 
one class or part of the population, and the condition 
of popular sovereignty, even if operationalized as a 
system of representation, requires the involvement of 
many more people than forms of government based 
on other principles. This in turn requires a slow, 
deliberative process for any political decision, and the 
more important the decision, the more deliberative 
the process should be. Constitutional matters were 
considered more important in 1789 America than 
normal legislation, which led to a more highly delib- 
erative process distinguishing constitutional from 
normal legislative matters. The codification of the 
distinction in constitutional articles of ratification and 
amendment resulted in America constitutions being 
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viewed as higher law that should limit and direct the 
content of normal legislation. 

Popular sovereignty implies that all constitutional 
matters should be based upon some form of popular 
consent, which in turn implies a formal, public pro- 
cess. Human fallibility implies the need for some 
method of altering or revising the constitution. A 
distinction between normal and constitutional mat- 
ters implies that constitutional matters require a dis- 
tinctive, highly deliberative process and thus implies 
the need for an amendment procedure more difficult 
than that used for normal legislation. 

Together these premises require that the procedure 
be neither too easy nor too difficult. A process that is 
too easy, not providing enough distinction between 
constitutional matters and normal legislation, thereby 
violates the assumption of the need for a high level of 
deliberation and debases popular sovereignty while 
one that is too difficult, interfering with the needed 
rectification of mistakes, thereby violates the assump- 
tion of human fallibility and prevents the effective 
utilization of popular sovereignty. 

The literature on constitutions at one time made a 
distinction between major and minor constitutional 
alterations by calling the former “revisions” and the 
latter “amendments.” As Albert L. Sturm (1970) 
points out, the distinction turned out in practice to be 
conceptually slippery, impossible to operationalize, 
and therefore generally useless. Because revision is 
used in the literature to mean several different things, 
I shall use amendment as a description of the formal 
process developed by the Americans and alteration to 
describe processes that instead use the legislature or 
judiciary. Unless we maintain the distinction be- 
tween formal amendment and other means of consti- 
tutional modification, we will lose the ability to 
distinguish competing constitutional theories. 

The innovation of an amendment process, like the 
innovation of a written constitution, has diffused 
throughout the world to the point where less than 4% 
of all national constitutions lack a provision for a 
formal amending process (Maarseveen and Van der 
Tang 1978, 80). However, the diffusion of written 
constitutions and the amendment idea do not neces- 
sarily indicate widespread acceptance of the princi- 
ples that underlie the American innovation. In most 
countries with a written constitution popular sover- 
eignty and the use of a constitution as a higher law 
are not operative political principles. Any compara- 
tive study of the amendment process must first 
distinguish true constitutional systems from those 
that use a constitution as window dressing and then 
recognize that among the former there are variations 
in the amendment process that rest on assumptions 
at odds with those in the American version. Indeed, 
my chief concern is the efficiency with which study of 
the amending process reveals such theoretical differ- 
ences. 

At the same time, a comparative study of amend- 
ment processes allows us to delve more deeply into 
the theory of constitutional amendment as a principle 
of constitutional design. For example, we might ask 
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the question, what difference does it make if consti- 
tutions are formally amended through a political 
process that does not effectively distinguish constitu- 
tional matters from normal legislation? Why might 
we still want to draw a distinction between formal 
amendment and alteration by normal politics as care- 
fully and as strongly as possible? One important 
answer to the question is that the three prominent 
methods of constitutional modification other than 
complete replacement—formal amendment, legisla- 
tive revision, and judicial interpretation—treflect de- 
clining degrees of commitment to popular sover- 
eignty, and the level of commitment to popular 
sovereignty may be a key attitude for defining the 
nature of the political system. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS AND 
PROPOSITIONS 


Every theory has to begin with a number of assump- 
tions. We have seen how the original American 
version rested on the premises of popular sover- 
eignty, an imperfect but educable human nature, the 
efficacy of a highly deliberative decision-making pro- 
cess, and the distinction between normal and consti- 
tutional law. While these help define the working 
assumptions of one theory of amendment (albeit the 
original one), they do not provide a complete basis 
for describing either the American theory or a general 
theory of amendment. I turn now to developing a 
theory that includes the American version but also 
provides the basis for analyzing any version of con- 
stitutional amendment. The intent of the analysis is 
to provide guidelines for constitutional design in any 
context—guidelines that will allow framers to link the 
design of a formal amendment process securely to 
desired outcomes. 

My first and second working assumptions have to 
do with the expected change that is faced by every 
political system and with the nature of a constitution, 
respectively. 


ASSUMPTION 1. Every political system needs to be modified 
over time as a result of some combination of (1) changes 
in the environment within which the political system 
operates (including economics, technology, foreign rela- 
tions, demographics, etc.); (2) changes in the value 
system distributed across the population; (3) unwanted 
or unexpected institutional effects; and (4) the cumulative 
effect of decisions made by the legislature, executive, and 
judiciary. 

ASSUMPTION 2. In political systems that are constitu- 
tional, in which constitutions are taken seriously as 
limiting government and legitimating the decision-mak- 
ing process they describe, important modifications in the 
operation of the political system need to be reflected in the 
constitution. | 


If these two assumptions are used as premises in a 
deductive process, they imply a conclusion that stands 
as a further assumption. 
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ASSUMPTION 3. All constitutions require regular, periodic 
modification, whether through amendment, judicial or 
legislative alteration, or replacement. 


Alteration (as noted earlier) refers to changes in a 
constitution through judicial interpretation or legisla- 
tive action. However, I am initially more concerned 
with the use of a formal amendment process. Amend- 
ment rate, a key concept, refers to the average number 
of formal amendménts passed per year since the 
constitution came into effect. As Albert L. Sturm 
(1970) points out, many scholars criticize constitu- 
tions that are much amended. However, constitu- 
tionalism and the logic of popular sovereignty are 
based on more than simplicity and tidiness. Any 
people who believe in constitutionalism will amend 
their constitution when needed, as opposed to using 
extraconstitutional means. Thus, a moderate amend- 
ment rate will indicate that the people living under it 
take their constitution seriously. The older a consti- 
tution is, under conditions of popular sovereignty, 
the more successful it has been but also the larger the 
number of amendments it will have. However, it is 
the rate of amendment that is important in this 
regard, not the total number of amendments. 

A successful constitutional system would seem to 
be defined by a constitution of considerable age that 
has a total number of amendments which, when 
divided by the constitution’s age in years, represents 
a moderate amendment rate—one that is to be ex- 
pected in the face of inevitable change. A less-than- 
successful constitutional system will have a high rate 
of constitutional replacement. 

This raises the question of what constitutes a 
“moderate” rate of amendment. Since I hope to 
illuminate the question empirically, rather than in an 
a priori manner, I must initially use a symbolic 
stand-in for “moderate rate of amendment.” Since a 
moderate rate is likely to be a range of rates, rather 
than a single one, the symbol will define boundaries 
such that any document with an amendment rate 
above or below its limits will have an increasing 
probability of being replaced or an increasing proba- 
bility that some extraconstitutional means of consti- 
tutional evolution is being used. I shall use <#> to 
represent this moderate range of amendment rates 
symbolically. 

The first proposition is frequently found in the 
literature, but it has never been systematically veri- 
fied, or its effect measured. 


PROPOSITION 1. The longer a constitution is (the more 
words it has), the higher its amendment rate, and the 
shorter a constitution, the lower its amendment rate. 


Commentators frequently note that the more provi- 
sions a constitution has, the more targets there are for 
amendment and the more likely that it will be tar- 
geted because it deals with too many details that are 
subject to change. While this seems intuitively cor- 
rect, the data that are used usually raise the question, 
Which comes first: the high amendment rate or the 
long constitution? This is because a constitution’s 
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length is usually given as of a particular year, rather 
than in terms of its original length. Is a constitution 
long because it had a high amendment rate, or did it 
have a high amendment rate because it was long to 
begin with? 

My second proposition is also a common one in the 
literature, although it too has never been systemati- 
cally tested before. 


PROPOSITION 2. The more difficult the amendment pro- 
cess, the lower the amendment rate, and the easier the 
amendment process, the higher the amendment rate. 


As obvious as this proposition is, it cannot be tested 
until one shifts from the number of amendments in a 
constitution to its amendment rate and until one 
develops an index for measuring the degree of diffi- 
culty associated with an amendment process. I shall 
present such an index as part of what is needed to 
develop a way of predicting the likely consequences 
of using one amendment process versus another. 

The literature on American state constitutions gen- 
erally argues that these documents are much longer 
than the national constitution because they must deal 
with more governmental functions. For example, if a 
constitution deals with matters like education, crim- 
inal law, local government, and finances, it is bound 
to be more detailed, longer and thus have a higher 
amendment rate than one that does not address these 
matters. From this, I generalize to the following prop- 
osition. 


PROPOSITION 3. The more governmental functions dealt 
with in a constitution, the longer it will be and the higher 
its rate of amendment will be. 


Constitutions are usually replaced for one of three 
reasons: (1) a regime change may leave the values, 
institutions, and/or implications of the old constitu- 
tion seriously at odds with those preferred by the 
people now in charge; (2) the constitution may fail to 
keep up with the times; and (3) the old constitution 
may have been changed so many times that it is no 
longer clear what lies under the encrustations, so that 
clarity demands a new beginning. A moderate 
amendment rate is an antidote to all three. 


PROPOSITION 4. The further the amendment rate is from 
the mean of <#>, either higher or lower, the greater the 
probability that the entire constitution will be replaced 
and thus the shorter its duration. Conversely, the closer 
an amendment rate is to the mean of <#>, the lower the 
probability that the entire constitution will be replaced 
and thus the longer its duration. 


A low rate of amendment in the face of needed 
change may lead to the development of some extra- 
constitutional means of revision—_most likely, judicial 
interpretation—to supplement the formal amend- 
ment process. I can now, on the basis of earlier 
discussion, generate several propositions that will 
prove useful toward the end of my discussion on the 
implications of the major competing forms of formal 
constitutional amendment. 
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PROPOSITION 5. A low amendment rate associated with a 
long average constitutional duration strongly implies the 
use of some alternate means of revision to supplement the 
formal amendment process. 


PROPOSITION 6. In the absence of a high rate of constitu- 
tional replacement, the lower the rate of formal amend- 
ment, the more likely the process of revision is dominated 
by a judicial body. 


PROPOSITION 7. The higher the formal amendment rate, 
(a) the less likely that the constitution is being viewed as 
a higher law, (b) the less likely that a distinction is being 
drawn between constitutional matters and normal legis- 
lation, (c) the more likely that the document is being 
viewed as a code, and (d) the more likely that the formal 
amendment process is dominated by the legislature. 


PROPOSITION 8. The more important the role of the judi- 
ciary in constitutional revision, the less likely the judi- 
ciary is to use theories of strict construction. 


I shall test propositions 1-4 using data from the 
American state constitutions and then seek further 
verification by examining the amendment process in 
nations where constitutionalism is taken seriously 
and does not serve merely as window dressing. The 
American state documents are examined first because 
data on them are readily available and easily compa- 
rable, because the similarities in their amendment 
process reduce the number of variables that must be 
taken into account, and because together they com- 
prise a significant percentage of human experience 
with serious constitutionalism. 


AMENDMENT PATTERNS IN | 
AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONS, 
1776-1991 


Albert L. Sturm (1970) summarizes the literature as 
seeing state constitutions burdened with (1) the ef- 
fects of continuous expansion in state functions and 
responsibilities and the consequent growth of gov- 
ernmental machinery; (2) the primary responsibility 
for responding to the increasing pressure of major 
problems associated with rapid urbanization, techno- 
logical development, population growth and mobil- 
ity, economic change and development, and the fair 
treatment of minority groups; (3) the pressure of special 
interests for constitutional status; and (4) continuing 
popular distrust of the state legislature, based on past 
abuses, which results in detailed restrictions on gov- 
ernmental activity. All of these factors contribute to 
the length of state constitutions, and it is argued that 
not only do these pressures lead to many amend- 
ments—-and thus to greater length—but that greater 
length itself leads to the accelerated need for amend- 
ment simply by providing so many targets for 
change. Thus, length becomes a surrogate measure 
for all of these other pressures to amend and is a key 
variable. 

Appendix table A-1 shows basic data for duration, 
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length, and amendments for the U.S. constitution 
and the constitutions of the 50 states. The average 
amendment rate is much higher for the state consti- 
tutions than it is for the U.S. Constitution. Between 
1789 and 1991 the Constitution was amended 26 
times for a rate of .13 (26 amendments/202 years = .13 
amendments per year). As of 1991, the current state 
constitutions had been in effect for an average of 95 
years and had been amended a total of 5,845 times, or 
an average of 117 amendments per state. This pro- 
duces an average amendment rate of 1.23 for the 
states, about 9 1/2 times the national rate. 

Proposition 1 hypothesizes a positive relationship 
between the length of a constitution and its amend- 
ment rate: the longer a constitution when adopted, 
the higher its rate of amendment. The data on Amer- 
ican state constitutions strongly support proposition 
1 with a correlation coefficient of .6249 significant at 
the .001 level. Furthermore, the relationship holds 
whether we use the original or the current amended 
length. 

The average length of state constitutions increases 
from about 19,300 words as originally written to 
about 24,300 as amended by 1991, which raises the 
interesting question of what difference it makes 
whether we use a constitution’s original length or its 
current amended length. The surprising answer is 
that it makes no real difference. The curve of best fit 
for amendment rates using the original length of a 
constitution has a slope of .58, that of amendment 
rates using the amended length, a slope of .62. There 
is thus good reason, when testing the propositions 
against foreign national constitutions, for using either 
the original or the amended length. 

Also, the correlation coefficient between amended 
and unamended rates is .9936 (significant at the .001 
level), which strongly implies that the rate of increase 
in amendment rate resulting from increasing a con- 
stitution’s length is virtually constant across all 
lengths. Finally, since at any point in time the set of 
constitutions used to test the propositions will vary 
considerably in age and thus be a mixture of docu- 
ments ranging from slightly amended to highly 
amended, we should probably use a composite curve 
that reflects this inevitable mix. In the case of Amer- 
ican state constitutions, the obvious composite curve 
would be one that averaged .58 and .62. The resulting 
amendment rate curve with a slope of .60 indicates 
that for every ten-thousand-word increase in a con- 
stitution’s length, the amendment rate will increase 
by .60. 

the relationship between the length of a constitu- 
tion and its amendment rate is the strongest and most 
consistent one found in the analysis of data drawn 
from the American states. The strength of this rela- 
tionship can be underscored by a partial listing of 
the variables examined that did not show any signif- 
icant independent correlation with amendment rate. 
These variables include geographical size, popula- 
tion, level of industrialization, per capita personal 
income, per capita state expenditures, size of legisla- 
ture, partisan division in legislature, geographical 
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region, geographical proximity, and the historical era 
in which the constitution was written. Controlling for 
these other variables, the importance of constitu- 
tional length remains, whereas controlling for consti- 
tutional length, the few weak correlations with these 
other variables disappear. 

State constitutions, on average, are much longer 
than the U.S. Constitution. Can we account for this 
difference? Proposition 3 suggests that the wider 
range of governmental functions at the state level 
results in significantly longer documents and thus 
produces a higher amendment rate that makes them 
longer still (in line with proposition 1). 

Data from a recent decade show that amendments 
dealing with local governmental structure (4.7%), 
state and local debt (4.3%), state functions (9.0%), 
taxation and finance (14.1%), amendment and revi- 
sion (2.6%), and local issues (28%) comprise about 
63% of all state amendments and pertain to topics 
that have not been part of national constitutional 
concern.” 

If we exclude these categories of issues from the 
amendment count, we end up with an adjusted state 
rate of about .47. This figure is still a bit over 
three-and-a-half times the national amendment rate, 
but by eliminating the amendments peculiar to state 
constitutions we obtain a figure for comparison with 
the national rate (.13), using what amounts to the 
same base. The difference between .13 and .47 rep- 
resents what we might term the “surplus rate” that 
still needs to be explained. An interesting question— 
one that never seems to be asked—is whether the 
state amendment rate is too high or the national 
amendment rate is too low. 

The answer depends in part on one’s attitude 
toward judicial interpretation. Propositions 5 and 6 
suggest that for one who prefers judicial interpreta- 
tion as a means of modifying a constitution over a 
formal amendment process, the amendment rate for 
the national document is not too low. However, for 
one who prefers a formal amendment process, such 
as an attachment to popular sovereignty, the amend- 
ment rate of the U.S. Constitution may well be too 
low and the amendment rate of the states is to be 
preferred. 

Propositions 5 and 6 assume a low rate of amend- 
ment coupled with constitutional longevity. Proposi- 
tion 4, on the other hand, posits a general rela- 
tionship between the rate of amendment and 
constitutional longevity. Dividing the number of con- 
stitutions a state has had into the number of years it 
has been a state produces the average duration of the 
state's constitutions—a measure of constitutional ac- 
tivity that controls for a state’s age. Table 1 shows 
that a high amendment rate is associated with low 
average duration and, thus, high replacement rate 
(r = —.3561, significant at the .01 level). 

However, proposition 4 predicts that the rate at 
which constitutions are replaced will increase as the 
amendment rate moves up or down with respect to 
<#>. In Table 1, the amendment rate is the depen- 
dent variable. However, if we make it the indepen- 
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TABLE 1 


Amendment Rate of a State Constitution, by 
Average Duration 
AVERAGE DURATION (YRS.) 


26- Si- 76- 101l- 126- 
1-25 50 75 100 25 50 


Amendment 2.37 1.95 1.26 1.10 .93 84 
rate (3) (13) (13) (6) (8) (5) 


151+ 


64 
(2) 


Note: The numbers in parentheses indicate the numbers of constitutions 
in that range of average duration. 


dent variable instead, we can test directly for the 
bidirectional effect. Table 2 supports proposition 4. 
The average duration of a state’s constitution declines 
as the amendment rate goes above 1.00 and as it goes 
below .75. This means that for American state consti- 
tutions, an amendment rate between .75 and 1.00 is 
associated with the longest-lived constitutions and 
thus with the lowest rate of constitutional replace- 
ment. This range, then, will be defined as <#>. The 
13 constitutions with amendment rates within <#> 
(as just defined) average .89, which we will define as 
# within <#>. 

I turn now to developing an index with which to 
measure the difficulty of a given amendment proce- 
dure. I shall then be ready to look at the constitutions 
of other nations. 


AMENDMENT PATTERNS AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
AMENDMENT PROCESS 


In the American states the method of ratifying an 
amendment can essentially be held constant since 
every state but one now uses a popular referendum 
for approval. However, amendments may be initi- 
ated by the state’s legislature, an initiative referen- 
dum, a constitutional convention, or a commission. It 
is generally held that the more difficult the process of 
initiation, the fewer the amendments proposed and 
thus the fewer passed. It is also believed that the 
initiative has made the process of proposing an 
amendment too easy and opened a floodgate of 
proposals that are then more readily adopted by the 
electorate that initiated them. Another widely held 
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TABLE 3 


Method of Initiation and State Amendment Rate, 
1970-79 


METHOD OF INITIATION 


PROPOSED POPULAR SPECIAL 
BY LEGIS- INITIA- CONVEN- 
TIVE TION 


1.38 1.26 


RATE AND 
FREQUENCY 


Amendment 1.24 


Rate 

% of 
Amendments 
Using This 
Method 

No. of 
Constitutions 
in Category? 


91.5 2.2 


Source: Data are derived from Sturm 1982, 78-79. 
“Total exceeds 50, since many states specify the possibility of more than 
one method for proposing amendments. 


belief is that the stricter or more arduous the process 
a legislature must use to propose an amendment, the 
fewer the amendments proposed. 

First of all, as Table 3 shows, during a recent 
decade, relatively few amendments were proposed 
by other than a legislature. One-third of the states use 
popular initiative as a method of proposing amend- 
ments, and yet in these states the legislative method 
was greatly preferred. The popular initiative has 
received a lot of attention, especially in California, 
but in fact it has had a minimal impact so far. 

What has been the relative success of these com- 
peting modes of proposing constitutions? The rela- 
tively few amendments proposed through popular 
initiative have a success rate roughly half that of the 
two prominent alternatives (32% versus 64% for legis- 
lature initiated and 71% for convention initiated). The 
popular initiative is in fact more difficult to use than 
legislative initiative and results in proposals that 
are less well considered and thus less likely to be 
accepted. 

What about the varying methods for legislative 
initiation? States differ in how large a legislative 
majority is needed for a proposal to be put on the 
ballot, and some states require that the majority be 
sustained in two consecutive sessions. Table 4 sum- 
marizes what we find in this regard. 


Average Duration of a State Constitution by Amendment Rate 
AMENDMENT RATE 


O-.5 


71 
(7) 


51-.75 


90 
(8) 


.76-1.00 


100 
(13) 


Average duration 


1.01—.25 


86 
(4) 





1.26-.50 


79 
(4) 


1.51-.75 


57 
(6) 


1.76-2.00 


40 
(1) 


2.00+ 


38 
(7) 


Note: The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of states falling into this range of amendment rate. 
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TABLE 4 


Comparative Effect of Majority Size on 
Amendment Rate in American State Constitutions 


REQUIRED LEGISLATIVE MAJORITY 


50% 50% +1 67% 
+1 TWICE 60% 67% 75% TWICE 


Ratio of 1.00 1.04 1.26 1.62 1.83 3.56 
difficulty to (11) (6) (9) (19) (1) (4) 
simple maj. 


Note: The numbers in parentheses indicate the numbers of states using 
this required legislative majority. 


In this table, the decline in the amendment rate 
produced by each type of legislative majority has 
been normed against that of the least difficult 
method. This norming is accomplished by taking the 
success rate of amendment proposals initiated by a 
simple (bicameral) legislative majority, and dividing 
it by the success rate of proposals initiated by a 
two-thirds legislative majority, a three-fourths major- 
ity, etc.—always keeping the other variables con- 
stant. For example, the data indicate that in the 
American states, when the method of initiation is 
stiffened to require approval by a simple (bicameral) 
legislative approval twice, the amendment rate is 
reduced from the baseline of 71% to a little over 68%. 
Dividing 71% by 68% results in an index score of 1.04. 
Likewise, a requirement for a three-fifths (bicameral) 
legislative majority results in a success rate of 56%. 
Dividing 71% by 56% produces an index score of 1.26. 
A score of 2.00 therefore indicates a method that is 
twice as difficult, a 3.00 indicates a method three 
times as difficult, and so on. Table 4 arrays the 
empirical results from lowest to highest level of 
difficulty rather than according to any theoretical 
prediction. The results are mostly in line with com- 
mon sense expectations, (although why a second 
majority vote has so little effect while a second 
two-thirds vote has so much is not clear). 

We can derive three conclusions from Table 4: 


1. Generally speaking, the larger the legislative ma- 

jority required for initiation, the fewer the amend- 

ments proposed and the lower the amendment 
rate. 

Requiring a legislature to pass a proposal twice 

does not significantly increase the difficulty of the 

amendment process if the decision rule is one-half 

plus one. . 

. The most effective way to increase the difficulty of 
amendment at the initiation stage is to require the 
approval of two consecutive legislatures using a 
two-thirds majority each time. 


Beyond these three interesting proposals, it is also 
useful to discover that the variance in the degree of 
difficulty between alternative legislative majorities is 
sufficient to establish the core of an index of difficulty 
for any amendment process. An attempt at such an 
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index is presented in Appendix B, which identifies 
sixty-eight possible actions that could in some com- 
bination be used to initiate and approve constitu- 
tional amendments, and that together cover the com- 
binations of virtually every amendment process in 
the world. The state data on which Table 4 is based 
generate the index scores for actions 14 through 23, 
rounding off the score to the nearest .05. If we 
assume that legislative processes for approval are 
symmetrical with those for initiation, the index scores 
for actions 50 through 59 are the same as those for 
14-23. If we assume that a unicameral legislative 
process is one half as difficult as a bicameral one, the 
index scores for actions 4-13 and 39-49 are as indi- 
cated. As reported earlier, amendments proposed by 
popular initiative have almost exactly one-half the 
success rate of those initiated by the legislature. If we 
weight the difficulty of legislative initiative according 
to the number of states using each type of majority, 
we obtain a combined, weighted index score of 1.50 
for legislative initiative, and thus an index score of 
3.00 for popular initiatives (action 24). 

Also, we know from state data going back to 1776 
that the success rate of amendment proposals after 
popular referenda became the standard means of 
approval is virtually the same as when the agent of 
approval was the state legislature. We can thus say 
that a popular referendum used as a means for 
approving a proposed amendment (as opposed to 
initiating one) is about as difficult as having the state 
legislature approve it. We have just seen that the 
weighted average for bicameral legislative action is 
1.50, and so we assign an index score of 1.50 to action 
60, adding further increments for larger popular 
majorities, action 61-62. If we assume that special 
bodies act much the same as unicameral legislatures, 
the assigning of index scores for actions 2-3 and 
32-38 is straightforward. 

The use of American state data, in combination 
with straightforward assumptions, allows the gener- 
ation of index scores for all actions except numbers 
27-30 and 63-68. These actions are assigned index 
scores that seem reasonable in the context of the 
other index scores. 

The index score assigned to the amendment pro- 
cess found in a national constitution is generated by 
adding together the numbers assigned by the index 
in Appendix B to every step required by that partic- 
ular amendment process. Where a constitution pro- 
vides for more than one path to a formal amendment, 
the score for each amendment path is weighted 
according to the percentage of amendments passed 
by means of it during the relevant time period. 

How the index works can be illustrated by using it 
with the amendment process described in Article V of 
the U.S. Constitution. There is more than one path to 
amendment, and each must be evaluated. A two- 
thirds vote by Congress, since it requires two houses 
to initiate the process, is worth 1.60; whereas initia- 
tion by two-thirds of the state legislatures is worth 
2.25. The latter path leads to a national convention, 
which uses majority rule in advancing a proposal, 
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TABLE 5 


The Amendment Rate and Average Duration of Selected National Constitutions 


.29-.74 


50 
(2) 


.75-1.24 


96 
(5) 


.00—.24 


43 
(8) 


Average Duration 
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AMENDMENT RATE 


1.25-.74 


1.75-2.24 


19 
(1) 


2.25—.74 


17 
(2) 


2.75-3.24 


26 
(10) 


3.2075 


47 
(3) 


Note: Index scores are normed to that of stop #14, simple majority approval in a bicameral legislature, by dividing the approval rate for this baseline by 
the approval rate for each of the other possible actions. The increments are the estimated increase in the difficulty of passing amendments relative to the 


baseline rules. 


thus adding .75 (under the assumption that this 
special body is elected). The first path still totals 1.60, 
and the other now totals 3.00. Ratification by three- 
fourths of the states through either their legislatures 
or elected conventions adds 3.50. The path beginning 
with Congress now totals 5.10, while the path begin- 
ning with the state legislatures and using a national 
convention totals 6.50. Even though the second path 
has never been successful (and one can see more 
clearly now why), it is still a valid option. For the total 
amendment process we can use the lower figure 
unless or until the more difficult procedure is ever 
used. That is, since the 6.50 path has never been 
used, a weighted composite score would be 5.10, 
which is what I shall use here. Appendix table C-1 
shows the index of difficulty scores calculated for the 
national constitutions of 32 countries, along with 
other constitutional characteristics. 

Performing the same calculation for the American 
states, I find that the average index score is 2.92, with 
very little variance. The highest state score is 3.60 
(Delaware), and 26 states are tied for the lowest score 
at 2.75. Another 16 states have a score of 3.10. Thus, 
while one can detect variance between select subsets 
of states, the range of variance in general is very small 
compared with that found in the constitutions of 
other nations. 

We have reached a point where we can now begin 


to test our propositions using data from the constitu- 


tions of other nations. 


CROSS-NATIONAL AMENDMENT 
PATTERNS 


Comparative cross-national data show that the U.S. 
Constitution has the second-most-difficult amend- 
ment process. This implies, if propositions 2 and 4 are 
correct, that the amendment rate for the Constitution 
may be too low, because its amendment procedure is 
too difficult, while the average amendment rate for 
the state constitutions is not too high. 

There is an even stronger relationship between the 
length of a constitution and its amendment rate here 
than I found with the American state constitutions, 
with a correlation coefficient of .7970 (versus .6249 for 
the states) significant at the .0001 level. 

The curvilinear relationship found between the 
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amendment rate and average duration of American 
state constitutions is almost duplicated here in shape, 
strength, and high point. For the national constitu- 
tions, <#> is .75-1.24 (# = .95), and the high point 
is 96 years in average duration (see Table 5), while for 
the states, # is .75-1.00 (# = .89), and the high point 
is 100 years in average duration.’ Both sets of consti- 
tutions studied have.a similar moderate range of 
amendment rate that tends to be associated with 
constitutional longevity. 

There is enough variance in the index of difficulty 
among cross-national constitutions for us now to test 
proposition 2 with some degree of confidence. Figure 
1 illustrates that there is a very strong relationship 
(significant at the .001 level) between the index of 
difficulty and the amendment rate.* The more diffi- 
cult the amendment process, the lower the amend- 
ment rate, and vice versa. 


FIGURE 1 


Cross-National Pattern for Amendment Rate and 
Difficulty, Indicating Amendment Strategy 
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TABLE 6 
Comparison of National Constitutions Grouped According to Their General Amendment Strategy 
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AMENDMENT STRATEGIES 


INTERVENING 
ELECTION 
(DOUBLE VOTE) 


Argentina 
Beigium 

Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Finland 
Greece 
Iceland 
Luxembourg 
Norway 


LEGISLATIVE 
SUPREMACY 


Austria 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Germany 
India 
Kenya 
Malaysia 
New Zealand 
Papua N.G. 
Portugal 
Samoa 


Average 
index score 
Length 
Amendment rate - 


1.23 
59,400 
5.60 


That the relationship between amendment rate and 
difficulty of amendment process is highly curvilinear 
is more interesting than if it were simply a linear one, 
since there is a relatively small part of the curve 
where most of the effect is concentrated. This con- 
firms the existence of a range of amendment rates 
that is more critical and toward which one should aim 
if constitutional stability is being sought. But it also 
suggests that one can with some confidence achieve a 
moderate rate of amendment by selecting an appro- 
priate range of amendment difficulty. This, in turn, 
suggests that certain amendment strategies are better 
in this regard than others—a topic to which I now turn. 

The difficulty of the amendment process chosen by 
framers of constitutions seems related to the framers’ 
relative commitment to the premises used by the 
Americans when they invented the formal amend- 
ment process: (1) popular sovereignty, (2) a deliber- 
ative process, and (3) the distinction between normal 
legislation and constitutional matters. We can use 
these assumptions to group our 32 national constitu- 
tions into one of four general amendment strategies.” 

Strategy 1 can be labelled legislative supremacy (Ta- 
ble 6, col. 1). Constitutions in this category reflect the 
unbridled dominance of the legislature by making 
one legislative vote sufficient to amend the constitu- 
tion. The data reveal that the size of the majority 
required for this vote does not affect the amendment 
rate. The legislative supremacy strategy reflects a 
minimal commitment to the three American premises 
just listed. Strategy 2 is to require that the national 
legislature approve an amendment by votes in two 
sessions with an intervening election (col. 2). The 
national legislature is still basically in control, but the 
amendment process is made more deliberative, a 
clearer distinction is drawn between normal legisla- 
tion and constitutional matters, and the people have 
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LEGISLATIVE 
COMPLEXITY 
(REFERENDUM 
THREAT) 


Chile 
France 
Italy 
Spain 
Sweden 


REQUIRED | 
REFERENDUM 
OR EQUIVALENT 


Australia 
Denmark 
Ireland 
Japan 
Switzerland 
U.S. 
Venezuela 


an opportunity to influence the process during the 
election, which implies a stronger commitment to 
popular sovereignty. Sometimes other requirements 
diminish legislative dominance; the introduction of a 
nonlegislative body in the process (e.g., a constitu- 
tional commission) is typical. The double vote with 
an intervening election is the key change, so strategy 
(2) is termed the Intervening Election Strategy. As we 
move from strategy 1 to strategy 2 the amendment 
rate falls by 77%. Approximately half (54%) of this 
drop is explained by the 78% reduction in the average 
length of a constitution, and about half is explained 
by the 94% increase in the index of difficulty that 
results primarily from the double-vote, intervening 
election strategy. 

Strategy 3 relies on legislative complexity (col. 3), 
usually characterized by multiple paths for the 
amending process, which features the possibility of a 
referendum as a kind of threat to bypass the legisla- 
ture. A referendum can usually be called by a small 
legislative minority, the executive, or an initiative 
from a small percentage of the electorate—and often 
any of the three. This complexity and easy availability 
of a referendum emphasizes even more strongly the 
deliberative process, the distinction between consti- 
tutional and normal legislative, and popular sover- 
eignty. 

The legislative complexity strategy produces only 
an 8% reduction in the amendment rate compared 
with the intervening election strategy, although this 
is a 31% improvement over what we would expect, 
given the increased average length of strategy 3 
documents. The slight overall improvement is due to 
the modest (18%) increase in the difficulty of the 
strategy. Strategies 2 and 3 together show most 
clearly how one can achieve similar amendment rates 
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by trading off between constitutional length and 
amendment difficulty. 

Strategy 4 institutionalizes the most direct form 
of popular sovereignty and also emphasizes to the 
greatest extent both the deliberative process and the 
distinction between constitutional and normal legis- 
lative matters. These countries have a required referen- 
dum as the final part of the process. The United States 
is placed in this category because the various appeals 
to the citizenry required by both amendment paths 
approximates a referendum and because the United 
States does not approximate any other strategy even 
remotely. 

Compared to strategy 3, the referendum strategy’s 
rate of amendment falls off 76%. This reduction to 
what is barely one-twentieth the rate for legislative- 
supremacy countries is about evenly explained by the 
44% increase in difficulty vis-a-vis strategy 3 and a 
39% reduction in average length. 

Table 6 also shows that countries that use a refer- 
endum strategy, as well as those that use an inter- 
vening election strategy, have, on average, much 
shorter constitutions than the countries using the 
other strategies. They tend to have framework con- 
stitutions that define the basic institutions and the 
decision-making process connecting these institu- 
tions. The nations using strategy 1 tend to use a 
code-of-law form of constitution containing many 
details about preferred policy outcomes. These con- 
stitutions tend to be much longer. A code-of-law form 
of constitution implies a reduced distinction between 
normal legislation and constitutional matters vis-a-vis 
framework constitutions since normal legislation is 
put into the document. The code-of-law form, long 
documents, an easy amendment process, and legis- 
lative supremacy are all characteristics of the parlia- 
mentary sovereignty model that dominates the list of 
countries using strategy 1. New Zealand has perhaps 
the purest parliamentary sovereignty government in 
the world, and Kenya, India, Malaysia, Papua New 
Guinea, Botswana, and Western Samoa are not far 
behind. Although the countries using strategy 2 still 
have a fairly low index of difficulty, their much 
shorter constitutions indicate that a much greater 
divide has been crossed with respect to strategy 1 
countries than the addition of a double vote with 
intervening election might imply. 

Table 6 implies several interesting things that re- 
quire emphasis. First, one can trade off between 
shorter length and greater difficulty to produce a 
similar amendment rate or use them together to 
produce a desired amendment rate. One can relax the 
level of difficulty and greatly reduce the rate of 
amendment simply by shortening a constitution. 
Second, it was determined earlier that the amend- 
ment rate is highly correlated with the degree of 
difficulty. It is now apparent that different amend- 
ment strategies, which reflect different combinations 
of assumptions about constitutionalism, have certain 
levels of difficulty associated with them. That is, 
institutions have definite (and in this case predict- 
able) consequences for the political process. 
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Figure 1 demonstrates this rather clearly. The 11 
nations that use the legislative supremacy strategy 
are grouped toward the low difficulty-high amend- 
ment rate end of the curve. These are left as an open 
o. The seven nations that use a referendum strategy, 
each indicated by an inverted triangle, are clustered 
toward the other end of the curve. Those that use 
legislative complexity are indicated by an open 
square, and those that use an intervening election 
strategy are represented by a filled-in o. The cluster- 
ing of the various countries by amendment strategy 
shows that the averages reported in Table 6 represent 
real tendencies and are not merely statistical artifacts 
produced by averaging. The average for the Ameri- 
can states is shown by an s. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship between difficulty 
of amendment and amendment rate while controlling 
for the effects of length, which has the effect of 
shifting the curve upward a bit from that created by 
using raw index scores. The shifted curve is almost 
hyperbolic, which means that the relationship be- 
tween difficulty of amendment and amendment rate 
can be approximated by the equation for a hyperbolic 
curve, x = I/y. 

An analysis of American state constitutions, with 
the difficulty of amendment held roughly constant by 
the similarity in their formal processes, reveals a 
relationship between the length of a constitution and 
its amendment rate that is described by a linear curve 
of best fit with a slope of .60—-which is to say that on 
average, for every additional 10 thousand words, the 
amendment rate goes up by six-tenths of an amend- 
ment per year. The curve of best fit for the national 
constitutions, when controlling for the difficulty of 
the amendment process and when excluding the 
extreme cases of New Zealand and Japan, has a slope 
of .59. Those writing a new constitution can expect 
with some confidence, therefore, that there will be 
about a .60 increase in the amendment rate for every 
10-thousand-word increase in the length of the doc- 
ument. 

Finally, we might conclude from Table 6 that both 
the length of a constitution and the difficulty of 
amendment may be.related to the relative presence of 
an attitude that views the constitution as a higher law 
rather than as a receptacle for normal legislation. 
Certainly it seems to be the case that a low amend- 
ment rate can either reflect a reliance on judicial 
revision or else encourage such reliance in the face of 
needed change. It is possible that the great difficulty 
faced in amending the U.S. Constitution led to heavy 
judicial interpretation as a virtue in the face of neces- 
sity. 

The theory of constitutional amendment advanced 
here has posited a connection between the four 
methods of constitutional modification. Propositions 
1—4 developed the concept of amendment rate in such 
a way that we were able to show an empirical 
relationship between the formal amendment of a 
constitution and its complete replacement. Proposi- 
tions 5-8 used amendment rate to relate these two 
methods of modification to judicial and legislative 
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alteration.© At this point I can now systematically 
include these last two methods in the overall theory. 
Toward that end, it is worth reconsidering briefly 
propositions 5-8 in the light of my findings on the 
amendment process in national constitutions. 


PROPOSITION 5. A low amendment rate, associated with a 
long average constitutional duration, strongly implies 
the use of some alternate means of revision to supplement 
the formal amendment process. 


The countries that have an amendment rate below 
<#> (defined as .75-1.24 for national constitutions) 
and also have a constitution older than the interna- 
tional average of 51 years include Australia, Finland, 
Ireland, and the United States. The proposition im- 
plies that these four countries either have found an 
alternative means (judicial review in the United 
States) or are under strong pressure to find another 
means. Denmark, Germany, Iceland, Italy, and Japan 
are all within a few years of falling into the same 
category, and if the proposition is at all useful, they 
should experience progressively stronger inclinations 
toward either a more active judiciary or a new con- 
stitution in the coming decades. A trend toward an 
active judiciary is already well advanced in Germany 
and is also becoming apparent in Japan. 


PROPOSITION 6. In the absence of a high rate of constitu- 
tional replacement, the lower the rate of formal amend- 
ment the more likely the process of revision is dominated 
by a judicial body. 


In the absence of further research, there is only 
indirect evidence for this proposition. Table 6 shows 
that the lower the rate of amendment, the less the 
legislature dominates. The executive is usually not a 
major actor in a formal amendment process, so we 
are left with the judiciary. 


PROPOSITION 7. The higher the formal amendment rate, a) 
the less likely the constitution is being viewed as a higher 
law, b) the less likely a distinction is being drawn 
between constitutional matters and normal legislation, c) 
the more likely the constitution is being viewed as a code, 
and d) the more likely the formal amendment process is 
dominated by the legislature. 


Discussion of Table 6 has supported all parts of this 
proposition. 


PROPOSITION 8. The more important the role of the judi- 
‘ciary in constitutional modification, the less likely the 
judiciary is to use a theory of strict construction. 


In the absence of further research, proposition 8 is a 
prediction to be tested. 


CONCLUSION 


I have examined two sets of constitutions. Each set is 
composed of documents that are taken seriously as 
constitutions. Every document in these two sets has a 
formal amendment process that is self-sufficient; 
that is, it depends on no other constitution to carry 
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out a formal amendment of itself. The two sets of 
constitutions examined together comprise at least 
three-fourths of the existing documents defined by 
these two characteristics.’ 

A comparative, empirical study of the amendment 
process in these 82 documents leads to four specific 
conclusions about the amendment process, as well as 
four more general conclusions about constitutions. 
The first specific conclusion is that the variance in 
amendment rate is largely explained by the interac- 
tion of two variables: the length of the constitution 
and the difficulty of the amendment process. 

Second, it is possible to manipulate these two 
variables to produce more or less predictable rates of 
amendment. The strong linear effects of length and 
the hyperbolic curve that describes the effects of 
difficulty—these two together allow us to formulate 
an equation that generates a pattern of amendment 
rates close to what we found empirically. If we let A 
represent the amendment rate, D the score on the 
index of difficulty, and L the length of a constitution 
in words, the equation representing their interrela- 
tionship is 


A =[1/D + ((L/10,000) x .6)] — .3.° 


Third, there is evidence that the amendment rate 
affects the probability that a constitution will be 
replaced and that a moderate amendment rate (be- 
tween .75 and 1.25 amendments per year) is condu- 
cive to constitutional longevity. 

Fourth, beyond a certain point, making the amend- 
ment process more difficult is an “inefficient” way to 
keep the amendment rate in the moderate range. 
Rather, it is easiest to do so by avoiding the extremes 
of either the legislative dominance or the referendum 
strategies and combining either the legislative com- 
plexity or the intervening election strategy with a 
relatively short document (10-20 thousand words). 

Among more general conclusions, the first is that 
institutions have consequences and that the effects of 
institutional definitions in constitutions can be stud- 
ied empirically. 

Second, the similarity in amendment patterns be- 
tween the American state constitutions and the na- 
tional constitutions raises the possibility that for other 
aspects of constitutional design, one set of docu- 
ments may be useful in developing propositions for 
studying the other set and therefore that there are 
basic principles of constitutional design operating 
independently of cultural, historical, geographic, and 
short-term political considerations. 

Third, the first two general conclusions together 
suggest the possibility of discovering a set of princi- 
ples that can be used to design constitutions with 
predictable results. 

Fourth, the study of the amendment process 
strongly suggests that constitutional institutions can- 
not be studied in isolation from each other. Just as 
the operation of the legislature may strongly affect 
the patterns we find in the amendment process, the 
design of the amendment process may affect the 
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operation of the court; and seemingly unrelated as- 
pects of a constitution (e.g., its length and formal 
amendment process) may be linked in their conse- 
quences. 

Finally, it is interesting that Buchanan and Tul- 
loch’s rational cost analysis receives some empirical 
support, although with a twist. Their general princi- 
ple holds that constitutional choice rests on a trade- 
off between decision costs and external costs (Bucha- 
nan and Tulloch 1965). Since constitutions contain 
important political settlements, any amendment car- 
ries with it the danger of serious externalities. Al- 
though an apparently rational actor might seek a very 
difficult amendment process in order to minimize 
externalities, such a one might also attempt to mini- 
mize externalities by constitutionalizing their inter- 
ests, since the more specific the policy content of the 
constitution on a topic, the less danger there is that 
unwanted externalities will be imposed. This latter 
analysis would imply a fairly easy amendment pro- 
cess. However, a process that allows one actor to 
safeguard its interests allows all actors to do so. The 
data in this study indicate that the more policy 
content there is in a constitution, the longer it be- 
comes. Both an easy amendment process (which 
leads to greater length and thus a higher amendment 
rate) and a very difficult amendment process (which 
leads to a very low amendment rate) produce a 
higher probability that a constitution will be replaced 
entirely. Thus, the two short-range types of behavior 
likely to be engaged in by a rational actor are irration- 
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al in the long-run, because when a constitution is 


replaced, everything is once again up for grabs—a 
situation in which constitutional safeguards against 
external costs are no longer in effect at the very time 
externalities are threatened on all serious political 
matters. Therefore; a truly rational actor would seem 
to be one who attempts to avoid constitutional re- 
placement and instead avoids an amendment rate 
that is too high or too low. This would seem to argue 
for constitutional brevity and a moderately difficult 
amendment process on grounds of rationality. 


APPENDIX A 


Table A-1 presents an index to measure the degree of 
difficulty associated with each amendment process. 


APPENDIX B 


Table B-1 lists the numbers assigned by the index to 
every step required by the amendment processes. 


APPENDIX C 


Table C-1 shows the index of difficulty scores tabu- 
lated for the national constitutions of 32 countries 
along with other constitutional characteristics. 
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TABLE A-1 | 
Basic Data on American Constitutions, 1991 
CURRENT ORIGINAL 
NO. OF AVG. CONSTITUTION YRS. IN LENGTH TIMES AMENDMENT 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS DURATION SINCE EFFECT IN WORDS AMENDED RATE 
Alabama 6 29 1901 90 65,400 726 8.07 
Alaska 1 35 1959 32 11,800 22 .69 
Arizona 1 80 1912 79 28,300 109 1.38 
Arkansas 5 31 1874 117 24,100 76 65 
California 2 v2 1879 112 21,400 471 4.21 
Colorado 1 115 1876 115 22,000 115 1.00 
Connecticut 4 54 1965 26 8,800 25 .96 
Delaware 3 72 1897 94 19,000 119 1.27 
Florida 6 25 1969 22 18,900 53 2.41 
Georgia 10 21 1983 8 26,000 24 3.00 
Hawaii 1 41 1959 32 16,800 82 2.56 
Idaho 13 102 1890 101 18,800 107 1.06 
illinois 4 43 1971 20 12,900 6 .30 
Indiana 2 88 1851 140 9,100 38 .27 
lowa 2 73 1857 134 9,700 48 36 
Kansas 1 132 1861 130 10,200 87 .67 
Kentucky 4 50 1891 100 21,800 29 .29 
Louisiana 11 16 1975 16 47,300 27 1.69 
Maine 1 172 1820 171 10,100 157 92 
Maryland 4 54 1867 124 25,200 200 1.61 
Massachusetts 1 211 1780 211 11,600 116 55 
Michigan 4 39 1964 27 18,600 16 59 
Minnesota | 134 1858 133 8,500 112 84 
Mississippi 4 44 1890 101 20,100 102 1.01 
Missouri 4 43 1945 46 39,300 74 1.61 
Montana 2 51 1973 18 11,600 15 83 
Nebraska 2 63 1875 116 16,100 189 1.63 
Nevada 1 127 1864 127 14,100 108 .85 
New Hampshire 2 108 1784 207 8,000 142 .69 
New Jersey 3 72 1948 43 16,400 39 .91 
New Mexico 1 79 1912 79 22,000 120 1.52 
New York 4 54 1895 96 26,800 207 2.16 
North Carolina 3 72 1971 20 10,300 27 1.35 
North Dakota 1 102 1889 102 18,100 125 1.23 
Ohio 2 95 1851 140 14,200 145 1.04 
Oklahoma 1 84 1907 84 58,200 133 1.58 
Oregon 1 132 1859 132 11,200 188 1.42 
Pennsylvania 5 43 1968 23° 20,800 19 .83 
Rhode Island 2 108 1843 148 7,400 53 36 
South Carolina 7 31 1896 95 21,800 463 4.87 
South Dakota 1 192 1889 102 21,300 97 95 
Tennessee 3 55 1870 121 11,100 32 „26 
Texas 5 29 1876 115 28,600 326 2.83 
Utah 1 95 1896 95 13,900 77 81 
Vermont 3 71 1793 198 5,200 50 25 
Virginia 6 36 1971 20 18,100 20 1.00 
Washington 1 192 1889 102 16,300 86 .84 
West Virginia 2 54 1872 119 15,900 62 52 
Wisconsin 1 143 1848 143 11,400 424 .87 
Wyoming 1 191 1890 101 20,800 57 56 
Mean 2.9 77 1896 95 19,300 117 1.23 
U.S. Constitution 292 1789 202 4,300 26 13 


cn a a 
Sources: The data in this appendix are based on James Q. Dealey, Growth of American State Constitutions (New York: Da Capo, 1972); Walter F. Dodd, The 
Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions, 2d ed. (New York: Da Capo, 1970); Daniel J. Elazar, American Federalism: A View from the States, 2d ed. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1972); Fletcher M. Green, Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860 (New York: Da Capo, 1971); Ellis Paxson 
Oberholzer, The Referendum in America (New York: Da Capo, 1971); Harold W. Stanley and Richard G. Niemi, Vital Statistics on American Politics 
(Washington: Congressional Quarterly, 1992); Albert L. Sturm, Thirty Years of State Constitution-Making: 1938-1968 (New York: National Municipal League, 


1970). 
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TABLE B-1 


An Index for Estimating the Relative Difficulty of 
an Amendment Process 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
REQUIREMENT 


Initiation Requires Action by 








































ACTION 


1 An executive 25 
2 A special appointed body 50 
3 A special elected body 75 
A unicameral legislature 
Legislative approval 
4 By a majority of 1/2 + 1 50 
5 Twice using 1/2 + 1 50 
6 By an absolute majority* .65 
7 Twice by absolute majority .65 
8 By a 3/5 majority 65 
9 Twice by 3/5 majority 65 
10 By a 2/3 majority .80 
11 By a 3/4 majority .80 
12 Twice by a 2/3 majority 1.75 
13 If an election is required between 25 
two votes 
Action by a bicameral legislature 
Legislative approval 
14 By a majority of 1/2 + 1 1.00 
15 Twice using 1/2 + 1 1.00 
16 By an absolute majority 1.25 
17 Twice by absolute majority 1.25 
18 By a 3/5 majority 1.25 
19 Twice by a 3/5 majority 1.25 
20 By a 2/3 majority 1.60 
21 By a 3/4 majority 1.80 
22 Twice by a 2/3 majority 3.55 
23 If an election is required between 50 
two votes 
A petition 
24 Of 0—250,000 voters 3.00 
25 By 250,000-500,000 voters 3.50 
26 By more than 500,000 voters 4.00 
Multiple state 
27 Legislatures, 1/2 + 1 2.00 
28 Conventions, 1/2 + 1 2.00 
29 Legislatures or conventions, 2/3 3.00 
30 Legislatures or conventions, 3/4 3.50 


Absolute majority” is used to indicate a requirement for approval by 
1/2 + 1 of the entire body, whereas “1/2 + 1” indicates a requirement for 
approval by 1/2 + 1 of those voting. 


Notes 


Research for this article was supported by a grant from the 
Earhart Foundation of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Assistance in 
data analysis was provided by Patricia Gail McVey of the 
University of Texas School of Public Health. 

1. While this was the first explicit amendment process in a 
state constitution, a formal amendment process was first used 
in William Penn's 1678 Frame of Government, which may 
explain why Pennsylvania was the first state to adopt one (see 
Viel 1992, 11-12). 

2. These data can be found in Sturm 1982, 90. 

3. The test for curvilinearity using cross-national data is 
neither strictly comparable to that used for the American 
states nor an adequate test of the relationship using national 
constitutions. Whereas the entire constitutional history for all 
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TABLE B-1 continued 


An Index for Estimating the Relative Difficulty of 
an Amendment Process 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION REQUIREMENT ADD 
Approval Requires 
31 Action by an executive .50 
Approval by a special body 
32 1/3 or less 25 
33 1/2 + 1 50 
34 Absolute majority .65 
35 3/5 majority 65 
36 2/3 majority .80 
37 3/4 majority .90 
38 3/4 majority 90 
if any of the above acts a second time .50 
Action by a unicameral legislature 
Legislative approval 
39 1/3 majority or less .25 
40 1/2 +1 .50 
41 Twice by 1/2 + 1 50 
42 Absolute majority .65 
43 Twice by absolute majcrity .65 
44 3/5 majority .65 
45 Twice by 3/5 majority .65 
46 2/3 majority .80 
47 3/4 majority .90 
48 lf an election is required between .25 
two votes 
49 Legislative approval twice by 2/3 majority 1.75 
Action by a bicameral legislature 
Legislative approval 
50 1/3 majority or less 50 
51 1/2 + 1 1.00 
52 Absolute majority 1.25 
53 Twice by absolute majority 1.25 
54 3/5 majority 1.25 
55 Twice by 3/5 majority 1.25 
56 2/3 majority 1.60 
57 3/4 majority 1.80 
58 Twice by 2/3 majority 3.55 
59 If an election is required between 50 
two votes 
A popular referendum 
60 1/2 + 1 1.50 
61 Absolute majority 1.75 
62 3/5 or more 2.00 
Multiple state 
63 Legislatures, 1/2 + 1 2.00 
64 Coventions, 1/2 + 1 2.00 
65 Legislatures or conventions, 2/3 3.00 
66 Legislatures or conventions, 3/4 3.50 
67 Majority of voters and majority 3.75 
of states 
68 Unanimous approval by state 4.00 
governments 


50 American states was used, only the most recent period of 
constitutional stability exceeding 15 years was used for the 
cross-national data. The arbitrary use of a 15-year minimum 
may well exaggerate the average longevity of national consti- 
tutions, and the use of only the most recent minimum period 
may weaken the results. 

4. Figure 1 was generated using the statistical package 
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TABLE C-1 
Basic Data on Selected National Constitutions 
AMENDED 
AMENDMENT INDEX OF LENGTH TIME 

COUNTRY RATE DIFFICULTY IN WORDS YRS. PERIOD 
Argentina 1.04 2.10 10,600 87 1853-1940 
Australia .09 4.65 11,500 91 1901-92 
Austria 6.30 .80 36,000 17 1975-92 
Belgium 2.30 2.85 10,700 15 1973-88 
Botswana 2.44 1.30 35,600 18 1966-84 
Brazil 6.28 1.55 58,400 18 1969-87 
Chile 64 3.05 24,200 45 1925-70 
Columbia 1.73 2.75 25,100 95 1886-1981 
Costa Rica 1.26 4.10 15,100 33 1949-82 
Denmark - 7 2.75 6,000 39 1953-92 
Finland 86 ` 2.30 18,300 73 1919-92 
France .19 2.50 6,500 24 1968-92 
Germany 2.91 1.60 22,400 43 1949-92 
Greece 1.32 1.80 22,100 17 1975~—92 
iceland 21 2.75 3,800 48 1944-92 
India 7.29 1.81 95,000 42 1950-92 
Ireland 55 3.00 16,000 55 1937-92 
Italy .24 3.40 11,300 46 1946-92 
Kenya 3.28 1.00 31,500 18 1964-81 
Japan 0.00 3.10 5,400 47 1945-92 
Luxembourg 1.80 1.80 4,700 19 1968-87 
Malaysia 5.18 1.60 91,400 35 1957-92 
New Zealand 13.42 50 180,000 40 1947-87 
Norway 1.14 3.35 6,500 178 1814-1982 
Papua New Guinea 6.90 77 53,700 17 1975-92 
Portugal 6.67 .80 26,700 15 1976-91 
Spain .18 3.60 8,700 24 1968--92 
Sweden 4.72 1.40 40,800 18 1974-92 
Switzerland 78 4.75 13,300 119 1873—1992 
United States 13 5.10 7,400 203 1789-1992 
Venezuela 24 4.75 20,500 25 1967-92 
Western Samoa 95 1.80 22,500 22 1962-84 

Average 2.54 2.50 29,400 52 


Note: Cross-national constitutional data have been taken from the constitutions themselves and from commentaries on these documents, found primarily 
in Albert P. Blaustein and Gisbert H. Flanz, Constitutions of the Countries of the World, 19 vols. (Dobbs Ferry, NY: Oceana, 1987) and supplements. 


STATA, and the figure was then reproduced by hand using 


Geotype overlay techniques to enhance readability. Israel United Kingdom 
5. These broad categories were constructed using the the- Aenda 2.54 754 

oretical premises developed herein and thus are independent Index of difficul 50 é0 

of any categorization schemes developed previously by oth- Length y 10,000+ 250 000 " 

ers. For an instructive comparison, see Lijphart 1984, 189-91. Relevant years 19 49-91 1900-1991 


In order for a country to be included, it had to have at least 
one 15-year period free of military rule or serious instability, 
during which constitutionalism was taken seriously. Reliable 
data on the number and nature of amendments for that 
country also had to be available to the researcher. The 
unavailability of such data explain the absence of the Nether- 
lands, for example, or for Austria before 1975. 

6. On this topic, see Antieu 1982 and McWhinney 1956. 

7. Canadian provincial and Australian state constitutions 
are prominent among those remaining to be examined. Also, 
Israel, Canada, and the United Kingdom, although lacking a 
simple written constitution, remain to be included. The prob- 
lem in each of these three cases lies in determining what has 
constitutional status. An initial attempt to do so, using the 
content of the New Zealand Constitution as a template, 
yielded the following very preliminary estimates for two of 
these legislative supremacy countries: 
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8. One part of the equation factors the effects of length in 
by dividing the number of words in the constitution by 10,000 
and multiplying by .60. The second part approximates the 
effects of amendment difficulty by using the formula for a 
hyperbolic curve: A = 1/D. However, this is only approxi- 
mate, and subtracting .30 from the effects of amendment 
difficulty results in the curve of best fit for the raw data scores. 
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e address two questions: How do people form their expectations about the likely winner of 

the next general election? and What are the links between expectations and votes? Using 

data collected by the Gallup organization in Great Britain, we find that the expectations 
formation process (1) has a significant inertia component but also a rapid adjustment to current 
information; (2) reflects voters’ ability to translate economic expectations into political forecasts; and 
(3) is “‘time-bounded,” possessing special characteristics immediately before and after a general 
election. The analysis also confirms the existence of a small bandwagon effect, whereby expectations 
that one party will win inflate that party’s vote. The ability of voters to make reasonable forecasts 
without being unduly influenced by their own preferences suggests that under normal circumstances 
voters are expressing real preferences and not simply following the crowd. 


are strongly linked to expectations about future 

outcomes has become so central for econo- 
mists that much of economic theory has been rewrit- 
ten to take explicit account of this concept (Begg 
1982; Hudson 1982, chap. 3). Political scientists have 
also shown a growing interest in expectations, with 
future prospects proving to be particularly useful in 
studying certain aspects of electoral behavior. The 
now-common use of the notions of viability and 
electability, as well as the classification of voters as 
straightforward, sincere, or strategic, exemplify this 
trend (Abramson et al. 1992; Bartels 1988; Niemi, 
Whitten, and Franklin 1992). The simple act of voting 
is increasingly conceived of in terms of utilities (vot- 
ers’ preferences) and probabilities (voters’ assess- 
ments of candidates’ chances of winning). 

Two crucial questions are at the nexus of the 
votes—expectations literature: How do people form 
their expectations and What are the links between 
expectations and votes? We address these questions 
with data collected by the Gallup organization. This 
unique data set includes not only the usual measure- 
ment of voters’ preferences among parties but also a 
systematic tracking of voters’ expectations about the 
outcome of the next general election.’ The fact that 
this information is available on a monthly basis for 
more than a decade permits systematic study of the 
expectations formation process and of the links be- 
tween expectations and votes not only during elec- 
tion periods but also in less intense, interelection 
times.* The data are thus attractive despite their 
obvious limitations.” 

We shall present a simultaneous-equation votes— 
expectations model,* paying particular attention to 
the expectations formation process.” We then present 
our findings, which show a modest effect of expecta- 
tions on voting behavior and stronger and more 
variegated effects—including “instantaneous” ad- 
justments—of voting intentions on expectations. We 
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discuss the theoretical implications of our findings in 
the conclusion. 


A VOTES-EXPECTATIONS MODEL 


The votes-expectations literature has been mainly 
concerned with the existence and form of a pattern of 
reciprocal causation between voters’ preferences and 
their assessments of the electoral campaigns (i.e., the 
parties’ standings). Consistent with this perspective, 
we examine here two possibilities: (1) that voting 
intentions are affected by expectations about the 
likely winner of the next general election (bandwagon 
effect) and (2) that expectations about which party 
will win the next election are dependent on current 
vote intentions (whether through a sophisticated treat- 
ment of information or a simple projection effect). 

Practically speaking, what is required is that we 
devise and estimate a simultaneous equations system 
formed of a vote equation and an expectations equa- 
tion. As is standard in simultaneous equations mod- 
els, we estimate our model using two-stage least 
squares. To obtain consistent estimates, we must pay 
particular attention to model specification and esti- 
mation, especially the less-frequently-studied expec- 
tations equation. Substantive questions concerning 
the appropriate specification of the model will be 
discussed. Identification issues, estimation strategy, 
and diagnostic tests are described in Appendices A 
and B. 


The Vote Equation 


To specify the vote equation of our simultaneous- 
equation model, we build from the extensive litera- 
ture on the short-term dynamics of political party 
popularity in Britain (Alt 1979; Clarke, Mishler, and 
Whiteley 1990; Clarke, Stewart, and Zuk 1986; Dun- 
leavey and Husbands 1985; Frey and Schneider 1978; 
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Goodhart and Bhansali 1970; Hibbs 1982; Hudson 
1985; Lewis-Beck 1988; Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzger- 
ald 1989; Miller and Mackie 1973; Norpoth 1991; 
Pissarides 1980; Sanders, Ward, and Marsh 1991). In 
particular, we searched for a satisfactory mix of 
economic and political indicators to serve as control 
variables whose inclusion would prevent us from 
inflating the impact of the expectations term. The 
specification we arrived at follows closely the pre- 
scription of Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley: 


A properly specified model of government popularity 
requires four broad classes of explanatory variables: . . . 
the long-term predispositions of voters, . . . issue per- 
ceptions which include retrospective and prospective 
thinking about economic and noneconomic issues, .. . 
leadership images, which relate both to the government 
and opposition parties, . . . [and] various systematic and 
random shocks to the system. (1990, 66) 


Our specification is shown in equation 1: 

VCL; = Bo + Bi VCL;~—1 + BoMPSHARE; + B3UNEMP; — 1 
+ B4INF;— 1 + BsPEXP; + B¢LEADERS; 
-+ BALK + BgWCLy, (1) 


where VCL is the percent intending to vote Conser- 
vative minus percent intending to vote Labour (per- 
cent calculated after excluding don’t knows, undecid- 
eds, refusals); MPSHARE is the ratio of the percent 
intending to vote for a minor party to the sum of the 
percents intending to vote Conservative or Labour; 
UNEMP is the unemployment rate, monthly, season- 
ally adjusted; nF is the monthly inflation rate calcu- 
lated from the adjusted retail price index; PExP is the 
percent thinking that personal economic conditions 
will improve over the next 12 months minus percent 
thinking that personal economic conditions will 
worsen over the next 12 months; LEADERS is the 
percent approval of the prime minister minus percent 
approval of the opposition leader. FALK is a dummy 
variable equal to 1 for May-June 1982 (the Falklands 
War), 0 otherwise; and WCL is the percent thinking 
that the Conservatives are most likely to win the next 
general election minus percent thinking that Labour 
is most likely to win.® 

The coding of the variables and the form of the 
equation deserve brief explanation. Our major con- 
cern, of course, is with the impact of expectations 
about the winner—WCL.’ It is assumed that this 
impact is instantaneous, that is, that the gap mea- 
sured in the current poll is already reflected in vote 
intentions. The assumption of immediate effects will 
be discussed in considerable detail, when we make a 
similar assumption about the effects of vote inten- 
tions on expectations. The expectations variable itself 
is expressed as a percentage difference because the 
popularity gap between the parties is at the core of 
thinking of one as a potential winner and the other as 
a loser. Likewise, the vote intentions variable is 
measured as a percentage difference. 

The most interesting of the remaining variables in 
the vote equation is VCL,_;. Under normal circum- 
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stances vote intentions “do not move abruptly from 
one moment to the next one, but at a sluggish pace 
instead” (Norpoth 1991, 146). We include the lagged 
dependent variable to capture this inertia compo- 
nent. Following Norpoth, this variable may be con- 
ceived as reflecting a “short-term memory” process, 
whereas our constant term may be an indicator of the 
“long-term component of popularity” (pp. 146-47). 

Based on Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzgerald’s (1989) 
results, we also checked, by including the MPSHARE 
variable, whether the party balance between Conser- 
vatives and Labour was affected by the electoral 
fortunes of third parties. As theory and recent empir- 
ical work suggest that voters’ evaluations of govern- 
ment economic performance may be a blend of both 
objective conditions and subjective perceptions,® we 
added to our vote equation the unemployment rate, 
the inflation rate, and a variable reflecting voters’ 
prospective assessments of their personal economic 
situations over the next 12 months.’ The inclusion of 
unemployment and inflation appears sensible be- 
cause both are “highlighted by the media, and salient 
to the voter” (Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 1990, 66; 
see also Mosley 1984).'° The subjective perception 
variable (PEXP) was selected after various tries with 
similar variables.” 

Inclusion of the variable LEADERS follows what has 
become standard practice in British studies. Given 
the finding by Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzgerald that 
“the relationship between leader satisfaction and 
party support is highly significant’ (1989, 228), it is 
also consistent with our goal of not inflating the 
expectations term in our vote equation. Moreover, 
this inclusion also seems justified on theoretical 
grounds, as “recent research suggests that although 
related, leadership satisfaction and party popularity 
are conceptually distinct and empirically separable 
(Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 1990, 68).’” Finally, 
the Falklands War exemplifies a major disruption to 
the usual pattern of stability, and a variable was 
included to take it into account.” 


The Expectations Equation 


In the search for an appropriate specification for our 
expectations equation, we faced more difficulties than 
for the vote equation. First, while popularity. func- 
tions have long been available and have been exten- 
sively studied, such is not the case for expectations; 
there is no extensive body of research on expectations 
comparable to that for vote intentions. Second, our 
dependent variable—the expectations question— 
lacks the immediate time horizon of the vote question 
(who will win “the next general election” versus one’s 
vote if there were a general election “‘tomorrow”). 
some insight can be derived from work on expec- 
tations in economics. Early attempts to model the 
expectation formation process centered on the ““adap- 
tive” expectations model, where lagged values of a 
variable were used to predict current inflation or 
other relevant economic quantities (e.g., Cagan 1956 
and Nerlove 1958; a good summary is Nerlove, Gre- 
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ther, and Carvalho 1979, chap. 10). These initial 
attempts were subsequently criticized as being “athe- 
oretical’’ and inconsistent with any explicit optimiz- 
ing behavior on the part of individuals within the 
model. Later research in economics argued that ex- 
pectations were formed “rationally” or in a “model 
consistent” manner (Lucas 1973; Nerlove, Grether, 
and Carvalho 1979, chap. 10; Sargent and Wallace 
1975); that is, expectations of an economic variable 
should be based upon all the variables in the model 
and not just the past values of that variable.“ 

Our approach to modeling the expectations forma- 
tion process lies somewhere between these two polar 
cases. Like the early critics of the “adaptive” expec- 
tations process, we recognize that more than lagged 
values of a variable are required to explain how 
individuals make forecasts of quantities they find 
important. However, we also recognize that the ra- 
tional expectations model used in economics may be 
too strong for our explicitly political analysis. In 
particular, an empirical economic model that incor- 
porates the rational expectations assumption will 
typically include a series of economic variables in the 
expectations equation. This is because economic 
agents are assumed to use these variables in forecast- 
ing, say, inflation or unemployment. Given the time 
horizon of the economists’ expectations model, this 
strategy makes perfect sense. One is typically inter- 
ested in forecasting inflation or any other economic 
variable for the next period. 

In our political model the argument is different. 
The agents in our model are voters, and they are 
often asked to forecast an event (the election out- 
come) many periods from now. Consequently, eco- 
nomic information in the form of inflation and unem- 
ployment rates will not be particularly useful since 
current values provide very little predictive power for 
economic variables possibly two or three years from 
today.*° Other restrictions to the expectations equa- 
tion appear plausible as well. The leader variable 
used in the vote equation is strongly retrospective 
rather than prospective,’® and the minor party share 
variable certainly does not capture the complexities 
related to the translation of small parties’ short-term 
success into major parties’ future electoral prospects. 
Finally, we theorize that single events such as the 
Falklands War are unlikely to influence expectations 
except insofar as they leave their imprint on the 
parties’ standings. 

The variables that will be important in forming our 
“political” expectations are those with an avowedly 
political component, including such factors as parties’ 
levels of support, party reputation, and the period in 
the electoral cycle, plus one economic variable that 
asks respondents to look forward a full year. The 
following equation reflects this mode of thinking:’” 


WCL; = æo + @yWCL; -1 + @2POsTELEcT * WCL,;— 1 
+ æ VCL; + a@4PREELECT * VCL; + a@sPEXP; + a¢D8387, 


where WCL, VCL, and pexp are defined as in equa- 
tion 1; POSTELECT is a dummy variable equal to 1 in 
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May-July 1979 and July-September 1983, 0 otherwise; 
PREELECT is a dummy variable equal to 1 in February- 
April 1979 and April-June 1983 and 1987, 0 otherwise; 
and D8387 is a dummy variable equal to 1 from July 
1983 to June 1987, 0 otherwise. 

The equation suggests, first of all, that there is an 
inertia component to expectations about the winner 
of the next election. Some individuals—through gen- 
eral lack of attention to politics, a failure during 
specific periods to absorb new information about the 
parties, or a heavy discounting of new information 
for partisan or other reasons—fail to reassess their 
expectations (or do so only after some delay). The 
lagged dependent variable taps this inertia. 

In addition, one might include an inertia compo- 
nent in the expectations formula as used here because 
of the form of the measurement available to us. Our 
dependent variable reflects the aggregation of indi- 
vidual responses to a question allowing only nominal 
choices of the most likely winning party. Yet we 
would hypothesize that individuals form their expec- 
tations on a continuous scale (e.g., from 0 to 100). 
Thus, when asked about the most likely winner of the 
next election, one might considerably reassess the 
subjective probability that a party will defeat its 
opponents without crossing the 50% threshold. Such 
individuals, constrained by the format of the question 
in the Gallup surveys, will appear unchanged even 
though they have thoroughly reassessed a party’s 
chances. Thus, in addition to capturing inattentive- 
ness to political events, the lagged term will reflect 
hypothesized fine changes that are masked by the 
available measurement. 

The second term in the expectations equation re- 
flects the fact that electoral expectations—including 
lagged effects—are not “time-free.” They are, on the 
contrary, “time-bounded” by the event about which 
they are formed, namely, the next election (see, e.g., 
Lewis-Beck and Skalaban 1989, 150-51). One aspect 
of this timing is that voters adopt a different perspec- 
tive in forming their expectations in the months 
immediately after an election. To illustrate this point, 
consider the 1983 election. In the last Gallup poll 
available, fully 87% of the respondents believed that 
the Tories would win the election, and only 5% 
thought Labour would win. (WCL, our dependent 
variable, reaches its highest point, 82%, at that time.) 
In the month immediately following the election, 
the same percentages were, respectively, 49 and 16. 
After an election, voters clearly keep in mind that a 
new ball game has begun. To represent this discon- 
tinuity in expectations after the election, we included 
an interactive term, POSTELECT * WCL,_,, in our 
model.?® 

Of greatest interest in the expectations equation are 
the next two variables, which together constitute an 
adjustment for current voting intentions. Theoreti- 
cally, we are adopting here the portion of the rational 
expectations view that says that individuals “use 
current available and relevant information in forming 
their expectations and do not rely purely upon past 
experiences’ (Shaw 1983, 47). Specifically, we are 
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assuming that current information about vote inten- 
tions affects perceptions about which party is likely to 
win the next election.'? Of course, in a literal sense 
individuals cannot be reacting to the results of a 
survey that is only then being conducted. But people 
do have very recent, even simultaneous, bases for 
their answers. 

Information about candidates, parties, and politics 
bombards voters on a daily basis. Some of it comes 
directly in the form of news reports from the media; 
some of it is filtered through friends and acquaintan- 
ces. Some of it is directly in the form of horse-race 
reports; some of it is in the form of stories about 
candidates’ characteristics and activities. Any single 
story, of course, may reach only a small minority of 
the population, and only a fraction of those may be 
persuaded to update their expectations about which 
party is likely to win the next election. Thus, as 
indicated, there is a degree of inertia in people’s 
expectations. But along with this inertia, very recent 
and contemporary events and reports are indeed 
likely to be incorporated into current expectations.” 

In addition, individuals may reason that their cur- 
rent evaluations of the parties are likely to be shared 
by others. For example, a Labour identifier dissatis- 
fied with his party’s leaders and policies to the point 
of expressing a preference for the Tories may quite 
reasonably believe that other Labourites feel the same 
way (and that Conservatives, on the other hand, feel 
good about their party) and—as a consequence—feel 
that his party’s electoral prospects are quite poor. The 
correspondence over time of voting intentions and 
expectations may thus be the result of a quite sophis- 
ticated treatment of political information. 

Of course, simple projection may occur as well, as 
voters unconsciously align their expectations with 
their preferences. To this degree, also, expectations 
will mirror the current proportions intending to vote 
for each party. Unfortunately, it may be impossible 
ever to separate these processes completely, even 
with individual-level data. We can show quite con- 
vincingly, however, that what we are tapping goes 
well beyond that kind of projection.” 

A hypothesis of simple projection would make no 
allowance for variations between election and inter- 
election periods. But there are, as noted, strong 
theoretical reasons to believe that the process of 
forming expectations will have a different character in 
the neighborhood of the forthcoming election. First, 
as election day approaches, information about the 
parties’ standings becomes a cheap and easily avail- 
able commodity. Second, the incentive to use this 
information increases, as some voters might want to 
engage in tactical voting. If the degree of connection 
represents more than mindless projection, the elec- 
toral period should be characterized by a more pro- 
nounced disconnection between preferences and ex- 
pectations as voters adjust their views about party's 
winning chances more quickly and more sensitively 
to relevant political information than in more quiet, 
nonelection times. 

That wishful thinking is harder to maintain as the 
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election approaches can be seen in Figure 1, which 
show the relationship between voting intentions and 
expectations during the nine months prior to each of 
the general elections in Britain between 1966 and 
1987.°° In every case, one finds the expected discon- 
nection between votes and expectations, as even 
loyal partisans are forced to admit that they will lose 
their electoral bid.“ The form, duration, and 
“spread” of the party’s chances of winning vary from 
one election to the other, but the graphs seem to 
show a consistent pattern, one that would not be 
evident if projection was the only force at work. To 
take this pattern into account, we have included an 
interactive term, PREELECT * VCL,” to capture the 
disconnection between preferences and expectations 
during the electoral period.” 

This disconnection should manifest itself in a pos- 
itive coefficient for the PREELECT * VCL, variable. To 
understand this, consider an example in which the 
Conservatives have the support of 50% of the elec- 
torate and Labour the support of 40% during the 
interelection period (VCL = 10) and in which there is 
a great deal of wishful thinking. Conservative and 
Labour supporters alike may suppose their party will 
win, suggesting a coefficient of approximately 1 be- 
tween vote intentions and expectations of which 
party will win, so that net of other influences, WCL 
should be approximately 10 as well. Now suppose 
that as the election approaches, there is no change in 
vote intentions: it is still the case that the Conserva- 
tives have the support of 50% of the electorate and 
Labour the support of 40%. Those who support the 
Conservatives have no incentive to change their 
minds about which party should win the election; all 
50% should still expect a Conservative victory. How- 
ever, the connection between vote intentions and 
expectations should weaken for Labour supporters. 
Some of the 40%, despite their preference, will con- 
cede that the Conservatives are likely to win. This 
weakening of the connection between preferences 
and expectations means that a given vote-intention 
difference between the Conservatives and Labour 
(VCL remains 10) should translate into a larger pro- 
portion. of individuals expecting the advantaged 
party to win (WCL becomes greater than 10); that 
is, the coefficient of the interaction term should be 
positive.” 

The two remaining variables in the expectations 
model have similarities to adjustment and inertia 
components, respectively. First, we include prospec- 
tive economic thinking because the link between the 
state of the economy and party popularity has been 
demonstrated repeatedly by scholars in any number 
of countries. And inasmuch as these judgments are 
about the next 12 months, they are less subject to the 
problems we pointed to earlier in justifying the 
exclusion of unemployment and inflation variables. In 
addition, forecasting on the basis of future personal 
economic situations makes sense both in terms of 
retrospective and prospective thinking. If one fore- 
casts outside the electoral period, the performance of 
the economy over the next 12 months is relevant 
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FIGURE 1 S3 l 
Voting Intentions and Election Forecasting During Three Quarters Prior to British General Elections, 1966-1987 
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information, as it will influence the judgments of 
retrospective thinkers in a forthcoming election. In 
electoral periods as well, prospective perceptions are 
relevant as one may hypothesize that other voters 
evaluate the performance of the incumbent govern- 
ment in terms of the future.” 

Finally, what might be regarded as another form of 
inertia would manifest itself when a political party 
was able to establish a reputation as a winner. This 
reputation can develop from the subtle interplay of 
consecutive victories,” the opposition’s weakness,” 
leadership strength,** and past accomplishments.” 
These requirements seem to have been met during 
the second mandate of Margaret Thatcher as voters 
perceived her party as the likely winner of the next 
election even in light of poor showings in contempo- 
rary polls. This winner’s reputation component is 
tapped in our model by a dummy variable equal to 1 
for this period.** As this variable intends to capture a 
phenomenon that is clearly specific to the expecta- 
tions formation process, namely the rigidity of expec- 
tations under particular circumstances, it is not in- 
cluded in the vote equation. This does not mean that 
rigidity is without consequences on the parties’ 
standing, as it will have an impact through the WCL 
variable in the vote equation. 


RESULTS 


Tables 1 and 2 show our main results.” With respect 
to vote intentions (Table 1), the first point is that the 
mix of economic and political variables in equation 1, 
along with the lagged dependent variable, appear to 
form an appropriate group of control variables to 
assess the feedback effect of expectations on voting 
intentions. Our strategy was to devise a vote equa- 
tion that would prevent us from inflating the impact 
of the expectations variable, and we seem to have 
accomplished that goal. First, the tests reported in 
Appendix B for possible misspecification are reassur- 
ing on this point. Second, our results are sufficiently 
in accord with theoretical expectations and with other 
empirical results to suggest that the more standard 
portion of the equation yields a reasonable account of 
vote intentions sans expectations. 

As in most models of party support, for example, a 
lagged or autoregressive effect is clearly significant 
and sizable (e.g., Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzgerald 
1989).*° That some—but not necessarily all—eco- 
nomic factors are significant is a common result 
(Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 1990, 69-80; Mishler, 
Hoskin, Fitzgerald 1989, 231; Norpoth 1991, 151-52). 
Likewise, other studies have found only small effects 
of minor-party variables, whereas comparative lead- 
ership evaluations have been found to be substantial 
(Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 1990, 71; Mishler, 
Hoskin, and Fitzgerald 1989, 231). There are some 
differences between our results and those of other 
studies, but they are most likely attributable to dif- 
ferent definitions of the sample period or to differ- 
ences in variable definitions. 
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TABLE 1 


Voting Intentions in Britain as a Function of 
Economic, Leadership, System Factors, and Vote 
Expectations 


VARIABLE COEFFICIENT 


3.69** 
(1.25) 


‘el 
(.06) 


—.06 
(.06) 


-.33** 
(.09) 


.08 
(.42) 


10** 
(.04) 


27+ 
(.03) 


4.64* 
(2.73) 


Forecast of expected winner .10** 
(WCL,)” (.02) 


Note: R? = .91, N = 138. Entries are unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients; standard errors are in parentheses. Dependent variable (VCL,) is 
vote intention calculated after excluding dont knows, undecideds, and 
“refusals’). See also n. 10. 

*% intending to vote Cons. — % intending Lab. 

’% minor party/(% Cons. +% Lab.). 

“Monthly, adjusted seasonally. 

¢Monthly rate, retail price index. 

*% expecting better — % expecting worse. 

f% approval of PM — % approval of opp. leader. 

81 for May-June 1982, 0 otherwise. 

"Instrumental variable. Instrument is the predicted value generated by 
regressing WCL on all exogenous variables in the system; WCL is 
defined in Table 2. See Appendix A for details. 

*p < .05. 

**p < .01 (one-tailed test). 


Intercept 

Vote intention (VCL) at time t — 1° 

Minor party share at time t? 

Unemployment rate at time t — 1° 

Inflation rate at time t — 1° 

Personal economic expectations at 
time t° 


Leadership approval at time t 


Falkiands War period? 





Assuming, then, that our model is a reasonable 
one, we find a relatively small but clearly statistically 
significant effect of expectations on voting intentions. 
Every 10-point gap between the percentages thinking 
that the Conservatives rather than Labour will win 
the next election contributes one point to the electoral 
margin itself. Since 20-to-30-point gaps are not infre- 
quent even in the interelection pericds (see Figure 1) 
and since the margin of vote intentions is often fairly 
small, such an impact is far from negligible. Of 
course, one should not overestimate the bandwagon 
effect either. Even in the weeks immediately prior to 
the election, when the expectation gap may reach as 
high as 50-60%, the change in WCL from the inter- 
election period may only account for an additional 
two or three percentage points. Moreover, as we shall 
shortly note, expectations themselves are highly de- 
pendent on vote intentions.”” Nonetheless, it is clear 
that the bandwagon effect, while relatively small in 
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TABLE 2 


Forecasts of the Expected Winner of the Next 
General Election in Britain as a Function of 
Economic Expectations, Vote Intentions, and 
Electoral Periods 


VARIABLE COEFFICIENT 


78 
(1.16) 


54** 
(.05) 


—-.30** 
(.08) 


1.33** 
(.18) 


92** 
(.24) 


21** 
(.09) 


9.39** 
-(1.94) 


Note: R? = .91, N = 138. Entries are unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients; standard errors are in parentheses. Dependent variable (WCL,) is 
forecast of expected winner. 

*% expecting Cons. to win ~ % expecting Lab. to win. 

’Postelection = 1 for three months, 0 otherwise. 

‘Instrumental variable. Instrument is the predicted value generated by 
regressing VCL on all exogenous variables in the system; VCL is defined 
in Table 1. See Appendix A for details. 

4Preelection = 1 for three months, 0 otherwise. 

*% expecting better — % expecting worse. 

f1 for July 1983-June 1987, 0 otherwise. 

tp < 05. 

"p < .01 (one-tailed test). 


intercept 


Forecast of expected winner (WCL) 
at time t — 17 


Postelection + expected winner 
forecast (t — 1)? 


Vote intention (VCL,)° 
Preelection * vote intention (VCL,)? 
Personal economic expectations at 


time t° 
Conservative winning reputation’ 





magnitude, may be of no small consequence in a 
closely contested election. 

Turning to the expectations equation, we noted 
earlier that there was less certainty about how to 
formulate it properly. As a consequence, all of the 
findings are of interest. Overall, the results (Table 2) 
indicate that the expectations formation process (1) 
exhibits both significant inertia and adjustment com- 
ponents, (2) reflects the voters’ ability to translate 
expected economic conditions into political forecasts, 
and (3) is ““time-bounded,” possessing special effects 
both before and after the electoral period. 

First, note the strength of the inertia effects. To a 
greater extent than vote intentions, expectations 
about which party will win depend on prior expecta- 
tions (i.e., the lagged dependent variable). An excep- 
tion is in the months immediately following an elec- 
tion, in which the negative coefficient for the 
interactive term, POSTELECT * WCL,_,, means that 
voters recognize that the next election is a long way 
off and that it may therefore have little in common 
with what has just transpired. The consistent nine- 
point bulge toward the Conservatives during the 
1983-87 period suggests that there may be some long 
periods in which one party has a kind of built-in 
edge. Though additional time and data are required 
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before we can explore this effect more thoroughly, we 
suspect that it may take on different forms in different 
times and places.” 

Next note that despite these multiple sources of 
inertia, winning expectations are also subject to sev- 
eral sources of adjustment. As anticipated, there is a 
strong connection between current vote intentions 
and expectations. A 10-point gap in the proportions 
presently intending to vote for the two parties typi- 
cally translates into a more than 13-point difference in 
which party is expected to win. During the months 
immediately preceding an election, this effect is 
boosted, by the coefficient on the PREELECT * VCL, 
interaction term, to nearly a 25-point difference. 

As noted, it is not possible completely to disentan- 
gle the degree to which the effect of VCL represents 
rational adjustment to contemporary information or 
blind projection. But the strength of the interaction 
term means that voters are able to disconnect them- 
selves to a significant degree from their basic partisan 
loyalties when they perform political forecasts in the 
neighborhood of a forthcoming election. At least in 
the context of relative informational clarity of the 
immediate preelection period, losers as well as win- 
ners generally reach the same conclusion about the 
identity of the likely winner of the next election. 

Finally, the significant coefficient for personal eco- 
nomic experiences, PEXP, indicates that election ex- 
pectations, like vote intentions, are tied to projections 
of future economic conditions. In general, optimistic 
economic forecasts boost the incumbent’s expected 
chances of reelection. While the precise form of this 
relationship may vary from time to time, the general 
message is that voters are able to link economic 
forecasts and expectations much as they link eco- 
nomic forecasts with their own vote intentions. 


CONCLUSION 


Heretofore, most evidence about the interplay be- 
tween election preferences and expectations has been 
derived from the study of American primary elec- 
tions. The emphasis has been on the effects of expec- 
tations on preferences, as well as on the role of 
week-to-week events and of publicity in the mass 
media (Abramson et al. 1992; Bartels 1987, 1988; 
Brady and Johnston 1987; Shanks et al. 1985). This 
emphasis makes considerable sense in the context of 
primary elections, in which the contests are between 
individuals, not parties, the candidates are often 
poorly known at the start, and elections are held on a 
rolling basis. 

Though some of the same forces are obviously at 
work, one cannot readily generalize from these stud- 
ies of American primaries to the nature of expecta- 
tions in general elections. Therefore, we developed a 
model to fit the latter circumstances. In doing so, we 
placed greater emphasis on the effects of preferences 
on expectations and on the nature of the expecta- 
tions-formation process in less intense, interelection 
times as well as during election periods. 
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Our findings show, first of all, that the expecta- 
tions-formation process takes on a different character 
during interelection times. Similarities exist between 
the electoral period and more quiet times (inertia 
exists throughout, and the economic forecast and 
winning reputation variables remain unchanged) but 
there is a major disconnection between voter prefer- 
ences and expectations in the neighborhood of an 
election. Particularly revealing is the preelection ad- 
justment (PREELECT * VCL,). It may be tempting to 
interpret the quick adjustment component (VCL,) 
simply as a manifestation of what Bartels called “the 
resilience of projection . . . even in situations where 
objective cues about the shape of political reality are 
quite powerful” (1987, 811). Indeed, the fact that only 
the intensity of the electoral campaign introduces a 
strong reality check lends credence to the idea that 
most of the time, most of the people think that future 
outcomes will move in the direction of their own 
preferences. But the larger, combined effect of aggre- 
gate preferences and simple projection (and whatever 
other psychological mechanisms link current prefer- 
ences and expectations) in periods close to the elec- 
tion tells us that reality rapidly takes over when the 
election is actually in sight.” 

Our findings also reveal the contemporaneous na- 
ture, even during interelection periods, of the effect 
of vote intentions on expectations and vice versa. 
Before they were even completed, much less publi- 
cized by the media, the outcomes of polls of vote 
intentions were already internalized by respondents 
and reflected in the degree to which they thought 
that one party held the advantage going into the next 
general election. Likewise, the anticipated election 
outcomes had already influenced, though to a smaller 
degree, those same vote intentions. 

While the contemporaneous impact of vote inten- 
tions on expectations is consistent with the notion of 
a simple projection effect, it also suggests how readily 
available is information about party popularity and 
related matters. Despite the little attention that ordi- 
nary voters pay to political matters, the aggregate 
movements studied here appear to reflect an ongoing 
awareness of and reaction to the political world. More 
generally, the results are also consistent with the 
view that people accommodate political information 
quickly and efficiently. 

In making much the same point, Lewis-Beck and 
Skalaban suggested that about all that voters needed 
to perform competent electoral forecasts was “regular 
membership of the [American] polity” (1989, 153). 
Our own work goes one step further by suggesting 
that voters use quite simple forecasting rules, weight- 
ing, when it is relevant, the burden of the past (the 
winning reputation component) with current facts 
and evaluations about who they support, what they 
expect their future financial situation to be, and when 
the next election will occur. 

With respect to vote intentions, our finding of a 
bandwagon effect, even though small, adds support 
to the contention that some voters respond to the 
implicit bonus of being on the winning side even in 
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high-salience general elections. Bandwagon effects 
have been found primarily in U.S. presidential pri- 
maries (Abramson et al. 1992, 64-65; Bartels 1988; 
Skalaban 1988, 136-50), but as noted, those elections 
represent a very different setting from most electoral 
situations. In British studies, evidence consistent 
with bandwagon effects has been found, but the 
absence of panel data made it impossible to distin- 
guish with certainty between bandwagon and projec- 
tion effects (McAllister and Studlar 1991, 736). And in 
a Canadian study, there was almost no evidence of 
bandwagon effects Johnston et al. 1992). It may well 
be that their small size not only makes bandwagon 
effects difficult to detect but that they are sometimes 
swamped by other election factors. At any rate, the 
existence of a bandwagon effect in our study suggests 
that in the future, properly specified popularity func- 
tions should include an expectations term whenever 
possible. 

Finally, the results of the overall model are refresh- 
ing from a normative point of view. They indicate 
that many among the “losers” are able to make 
reasonable forecasts without being in turn heavily 
influenced by this disappointing outcome. That so 
many losers recognize themselves as such and nev- 
ertheless stick to their preferences is refreshing in 
that it strongly suggests that under normal circum- 
stances voters are expressing preferences and not 
simply following the crowd. 


APPENDIX A: IDENTIFICATION AND 
ESTIMATION OF THE EXPECTATIONS 
AND VOTE MODELS 


This appendix gives details of the identification and 
estimation of our equations. 


Identification 


Identification of our model is complicated by the fact 
that we have a system of equations that is nonlinear 
in the variables. In particular, the expectations equa- 
tion contains a current endogenous variable on the 
right-hand side that enters in both an additive and an 
interactive fashion. It is well known that the usual 
necessary-and-sufficient rank condition for identifica- 
tion of linear structural equations needs to be 
amended in this context (Achen 1986, 141-44; Green- 
berg and Webster 1983, 230-33; Kelejian and Oates 
1989, 304-19). Fortunately the required rank condi- 
tion is a simple extension of the linear case. 

In a general linear simultaneous-equations model 
with G endogenous variables, the rank condition 
requires that for each equation in the system rank 
(A ®) = G — 1 where A = [T B] is a matrix comprised 
of the coefficients on the endogenous and exogenous 
variables in the system and ® is a conformable matrix 
representing the exclusion restrictions present in the 
system. In the linear-in-the-variables case, we require 
that the endogenous variables enter the A matrix 
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(through IT) additively. This rules out models like 
ours where the A matrix contains an interactive term 
due to the specification of the expectation equation. 
However, a simple extension of the rule rank (A ®) = 
G — 1 will cover our nonlinear-in-the-variables case. 
(For a general proof see Fisher 1966, chap. 5). Pro- 
vided we include the nonlinear function of the endo- 
genous variable as an additional column of A-T, we 
can continue to use the rule rank (A ®) = G — 1 to 
check the identification status of the model. In more 
practical terms, provided we treat the interactive term 
in the expectations equation as an additional endog- 
enous variable holding constant the number of rows 
of A = [I B], it is simple to check the identification 
status of our expectations and vote equations. The 
reader will find that both our equations are overiden- 
tified. 


Estimation 


The estimation of our model is a relatively straight- 
forward application of two-stage least squares—an 
instrumental-variables method in which the “instru- 
ment” is simply the predicted value of the endoge- 
nous variable(s) from a reduced-form_ regression 
equation. As with the identification procedure, esti- 
mation is slightly more complicated when the model 
is nonlinear-in-the-variables. In the linear simulta- 
neous equations model the instrument is formed by 
regressing each endogenous variable in the model on 
all exogenous variables in the system. In the nonlin- 
ear case the instrument is often formed by regressing 
each endogenous variable on all the exogenous vari- 
ables plus a set of polynomials and interactive terms 
in the exogenous regressors (see, e.g., Achen 1986, 
142-43). We computed the instrument by the stan- 
dard method, eschewing the more complex nonlin- 
ear-in-the-variables reduced form (although we tried 
this specification and it made little difference in the 
results). A justification for our choice of procedure 
can be found in Kelejian and Oates 1989, 319-24. 
Provided the nonlinearity is not too severe (and our 
reduced-form estimates indicate that this is the case), 
the linear approximation in the instrument equation 
will not cause problems in formulating the instrument. 

As noted, the actual estimation procedure is two- 
stage least squares, which is simply a particular form 
of instrumental variables. The asymptotic theory that 
underlies estimation and inference in linear and non- 
linear expectations models can be found in Pagan 
1984, 1986. Our model is a variant of Pagan’s (1984) 
model 2 with some additional attention being paid to 
the nonlinearity. Standard asymptotic theory on the 
convergence of the normalized moment matrix of 
regressors and the cross-moment matrix of regressors 
and disturbances leads to consistency results in the 
location (slope) parameters. As is standard, the resid- 
uals are calculated from the original variables leading 
to consistency for the scale (variance/standard error) 
parameter. Proofs are straightforward and can be 
found in Pagan 1984, 227-29 (the linear model) and 
Pagan 1986, 523-30 (the nonlinear model). The diag- 
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nostics, which indicate that our specification is 
sound, can be found in Appendix B. 


APPENDIX B: DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 
PROCEDURES 


To check for general adequacy of our model specifi- 
cation we used the diagnostic testing procedures 
advocated by Spanos (1986) and applied in political 
science by Granato (1991). The pc-GIvE package pro- 
vides a series of regression diagnostics designed to 
alert one to general model misspecification. The tests 
provided include RESET tests for functional misspeci- 
fication, a Lagrange multiplier test for general pat- 
terns of serially correlated errors, a test for ARCH 
(Autoregressive Conditional Heteroscedasticity) pat- 
terns in the residuals, a test for general heteroscedas- 
ticity in the residuals (the “White” test), and a test for 
residual normality. Because we are operating in a 
simultaneous-equations framework, we use the re- 
siduals based on the original variables, not their 
predicted values. The relevant statistics based on 
these residuals converge to the chi-squared distribu- 
tion, as do their single equation counterparts (Spanos 
1986, chaps. 25-26). The substantive aspects of our 
regression diagnostics follow. 

First, our model appears to be well specified: the 
RESET test for both vote and expectation equations 
indicates that there is no obvious misspecification in 
terms of functional form or omitted variables. The 
relevant statistics fall well below conventional levels 
of significance (v5” = 3.30 for the expectations equa- 
tion, and y,” = 1.53 for the vote equation). 

Second, serially correlated errors do not plague our 
analysis: given that our model includes a lagged 
dependent variable, the standard Durbin—Watson 
statistic is not very meaningful. A more appropriate 
and general test is the Lagrange multiplier test. Using 
PC-GIVE, we performed a joint test on lags 1-7 of the 
autocorrelation coefficient. The resulting statistics fall 
well below conventional levels of significance (X? = 
1.49 for the expectations equation, and y; = .22 in 
the vote equation). Additional evidence confirming 
the absence of serial correlation can be seen by 
looking at the magnitude of the autocorrelation coef- 
ficients at lags 1-7. No estimated coefficient is larger 
than .20, and most of them are in the —.05 to .05 
range. 

There does appear to be extremely mild heterosce- 
dasticity for the expectations equation (x13 = 22.96, 
significant at the .05 but not at the .01 level) and no 
visible traces of it in the vote equation (y3,* = 14.56). 
The evidence on lack of heteroscedasticity, while not 
quite as good as that on autocorrelation, seems to be 
reasonable. 

Finally, both the expectations and the vote equa- 
tions have residuals that pass a a test for normality 
(x2 = 1.40 for expectations and y = 5.61 for vote). 

In summary, model diagnostics indicate that our 
two-equation model is theoretically well specified, 
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does not have serious problems in the stochastic 
component, and possesses residuals that are nor- 
mally distributed. 


Notes 


We would like to thank Kirke Lawton for excellent technical 
assistance. We also wish to thank Neal Beck, Helmut Nor- 
poth, and William Keech for their comments on a draft of this 
article. 

1. The voting intention question is, “If there were a 
General Election tomorrow, how would you vote?” The 
expectations question is, “Regardless of how you are going to 
vote yourself, which party do you think is most likely to win 
the next general election?” 

2. The expectations question was asked irregularly (most- 
ly in months just preceding an election) from 1945 to 1973. 
Since 1975, it has been asked every month except seven 
months after the 1979 elections and five months after the 1987 
elections. We limit our attention to the period starting in 
January 1976 and ending in June 1987, for two basic reasons: 
(1) including the period after the 1987 election would have 
been demanding in econometric terms as it would have 
created a second string of missing data; and (2) since the 
popularity function of the British parties has been extensively 
studied for different subperiods up to the end of the second 
mandate of Margaret Thatcher, it will be easier to specify a 
satisfactory vote equation, a preliminary condition in any 
study about the links between votes and expectations. On the 
popularity function, see Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 1990; 
Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzgerald 1989; Norpoth 1991; Sanders, 
Ward, and Marsh 1991. 

3. The original expressions of both preferences and expec- 
tations are categorical rather than thermometers measuring 
intensity of feelings and estimated probabilities. In addition, 
we have available only aggregate rather than individual-level 
preferences and expectations (though aggregate data may 
well be better than individual data, as noted in Kramer 1983 
and Lewis-Beck and Skalaban 1989, 153). 

4. We shall sometimes use the terms votes and votes 
equation rather than the more precise but longer terms voting 
intentions or popularity function. Similarly, we shall use expec- 
tations about future elections and election forecasts interchange- 
ably. 

5. We formulate the model in terms of general elections. 
So far, the most intense scrutiny of expectations formation has 
been in U.S. primary elections. We discuss the differences 
between those models and our own in the conclusion. 

6. VCL, WCL, LEADERS, and MPSHARE are taken from 
Butler and Butler 1986 updated to 1987 from the Gallup Poll 
Monthly. uUNEMP and INF are taken from the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development's Main Economic 
Indicators: Historical Statistics. pexp is taken from the Gallup Poll 
Monthly. As indicated in n. 2, WCL was unavailable for seven 
months during the period under study. We estimated our 
models both with and without fitted values (computed from 
the model’s parameters) for the missing data and obtained 
nearly identical results in terms of the parameters and the 
goodness-of-fit measures. Results with fitted values are re- 
ported here. 

7. For the purposes of estimation, the endogeneity of 
WCL, and VCL, poses a problem when they appear as 
explanatory variables in the vote and expectation equations, 
respectively. For this reason, an instrumental variable in the 
form of a predicted value is created when either variable 
appears on the right-hand side of our equations. See Appen- 
dix A for details. 

8. Inclusion of both objective conditions and personal 
expectations has been common in the popularity function 
literature in Great Britain (“A Computer’s Election Advice,” 
Economist, 17 August 1991, 53; Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 
1990; Sanders, Ward, and Marsh 1991). Some work on U.S. 
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presidential popularity argues in favor of including only 
retrospective (Beck 1989) or only prospective (MacKuen, Erik- 
son, and Stimson 1992) economic variables. Our interest here 
is not in testing these alternative views tut to take reasonable 
precautions against overestimating the effects of expectations. 

9. How do you think the financial situation of your 
household will change over the next 12 months? (Get a lot 
better, Get a little better, Stay the same, Get a little worse, Get a lot 
worse). Following Clarke, Mishler, and Whiteley 1990 and 
Sanders, Ward and Marsh 1991, we operationalized the 
variable as the percentage difference between the first two 
categories (a lot better or a little better) and the fourth and the 
fifth categories (a little worse or a lot worse). 

10. Note also that both variables (as well as the subjective 
perception and the LEADERS variables) were designed in 
accordance with a reward—punishment model. To do so, “we 
reverse the sign of unemployment and inflation during Con- 
servative governments thereby predictir.g that the Conserva- 
tive . . . [lead] will increase both: a) as inflation and unem- 
ployment rise during Labour governments and b) as inflation 
and unemployment decline during Conservative govern- 
ments” (Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzgerald 1989, 224). Note 
finally that the rival hypothesis, the issue priority model, was 
also examined. (We also checked the possibility that the 
Tories may have benefitted from an “incumbency effect” by 
adding a dummy variable taking the value of 1 for the two 
Conservative mandates. It was not significant.) A useful 
summary of the differences between the issue priority model 
and the standard reward—punishment model is Clarke, Stew- 
art, and Zuk 1986, 127-30. See also Kiewiet 1983; Kiewiet and 
Rivers 1984; Mishler, Hoskin, and Fitzgerald 1989, 222-24; 
Peffly 1984. 

11. Retrospective perceptions about both personal and 
general economic conditions, as well as a variable measuring 
prospective perceptions about general economic conditions, 
were also examined. - 

12. Lafay, in a French study, follows a rather similar 
practice by introducing the popularity index of the prime 
minister in an equation for the popularity function of the 
president (1991, 135). Micro analyses also show that evalua- 
tions of party leader performance in Britain have independent 
effects on party support (see Clarke, Stewart, and Zuk 1986; 
Graetz and McAllister 1987). For evidence that leader images 
in Britain affect not only short-term intentions such as voting 
but also long-term intentions such as party identification, see 
Clarke and Stewart 1984. 

13. There has been a debate about the magnitude and form 
of the impact of the Falklands War on parties’ standings. 
Consequently, we tried various specifications for this variable 
and selected the best one using standard criteria. We think it 
likely that our simple dummy variable, together with the 
LEADERS variable, adequately takes into account the immedi- 
ate Falklands War effect and its lasting impact through the 
sustained popularity of Mrs. Thatcher. On the debate over the 
war's effects, see Clarke, Stewart, and Zuk 1986; Clarke, 
Mishler, and Whiteley 1990; Norpoth 1987a and b; Sanders, 
Ward, and Marsh 1991. 

14. Specifically, one would write down a structural model 
of the economy and use all the variables in the system to help 
predict the expected value of the endogenous variable of 
interest. Technically, this would impose a series of nonlinear 
cross-equation restrictions between the “reduced form” equa- 
tion and the “expectations” equation. This is not the strategy 
we pursue here, for reasons outlined in the text. 

15. This would be especially true if the data were “‘differ- 
ence-stationary” rather than “trend-stationary.”” However, in 
our model only the inflation variables might reasonably be 
viewed as a difference-stationary process (but see Ostrom and 
Smith 1993). 

16. First, the component satisfaction with the prime minister is 
basically retrospective. Second, the question about the oppo- 
sition leader is also retrospective in that it does not ask the 
respondent to think about the opposition leader as a potential 
prime minister. Third, the two components do not tie the 
leaders together in an explicit inquiry about their comparative 
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potential as future prime minister. The question, “Who would 
make the best prime minister?,” followed by a list of potential 
leaders, would perhaps be a better choice in an expectations 
equation, but it has not been asked on a regular basis. An 
example will illustrate these various points. In December 
1985, satisfaction with Prime Minister Thatcher was 39%, with 
Kinnock at 47%; yet when asked who would make the best 
prime minister, Thatcher received the support of 33%, Kin- 
nock of 24%. 

17. Our expectations model is consistent with the argu- 
ment outlined in Beck 1991. Beck argues that one ought to 
think of economic forecasts as conditional expectations where 
the conditioning variables include competence, administra- 
tion, and other political variables. He goes on to criticize the 
strong rational-expectations approach in the popularity-func- 
tion literature (e.g., Chappell and Keech 1985; Chrystal and 
Peel 1985) and presents empirical evidence indicating that 
such a model is suspect. (See also the criticisms of the 
rational-expectations approach in Hudson 1982, chap. 3.) We 
believe that our expectations model, which is more than an 
adaptive expectation but less than the economists’ rational 
expectations, is an appropriate forecasting model. 

18. This approach is similar to that used in studying 
presidential popularity functions, in which some account 
needs to be taken of changes in administrations. See, e.g., 
Beck 1991, 91, n. 11). 

19. The high correlation between current intentions and 
expectations (.80 for the period under study) supports the 
view that individuals update their views about the likely 
winner of the next election very quickly, even continuously. 

20. Evidence about the availability of poll results can be 
found in Butler and Kavanagh 1987. Evidence about public 
exposure to polls for the elections under study nere can be 
found in McAllister and Studlar 1991, 725. 

21. Indeed, to exclude VCL, from the equation would re- 
quire, instead, that we include variables representing sources 
of all the new information used to form the voter's current 
vote intention. It is likely, of course, that some voters are 
sufficiently insulated from contemporary information that 
they seldom update their understanding of voting intentions. 
Our argument is that on balance, the most immediate mea- 
sure of vote intentions (i.e., at time t) is a superior predictor of 
current expectations. We tested this reasoning, however, by 
trying an alternative specification in which VCL,_, replaced 
VCL,. The resulting coefficient was not significant despite the 
high correlation (.78) between the two vote measures. 

22. In fact, if simple projection from one’s own vote inten- 
tions were the only process involved, then only individual- 
level VCL would be appropriate in the expectations equation. 
However, our interpretation is much broader. As we noted, 
individuals probably feel that their current evaluations are 
shared by others, but surely they do not think that everyone 
else views the parties identically. Thus, it seems fully justifi- 
able to include aggregate-level VCL in the expectations equa- 
tion. The interaction of VCL with PREELECT is also a strong 
indication that aggregate VCL belongs in the expectations 
model. 

23. We expand our time frame here because data for nine 
months prior to each election are available for the longer 
pericd. 

24. Note that voters put great reliance on polls to form their 
expectations even if they were misleading, as in 1970 and 
1974. 

25. Do the additive variable PREELECT and the variable 
POSTELECT (introduced earlier) need to be included as well for 
proper specification? Not only is it unnecessary always to 
include each of the components of an interactive term (see, 
e.g., Lewis-Beck 1980, 54-56), but it is relatively meaningless 
in this case, as the correlation between PREELECT and PREELECT 
* VCL is .93, and that between POSTELECT and FOSTELECT * 
WCL is .63. As to the choice of which variables to include 
(additive or interactive), theory clearly suggests the interac- 
tive form. If two parties are perceived as having exactly the 
same support, there is no reason to believe that the type of 
“blips” illustrated in Figure 1 will occur (as a dummy variable 
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would suggest). Moreover, a dummy variable would imply 
that these blips will have the same magnitude whatever the 
vote difference between the main contenders. An interaction 
term is more flexible, as it allows the sudden increase of 
“nonprojecting” voters to be linked to the closeness of the 
election. 

26. Throughout, the election period is operationalized as 
the two months preceding an election as well as the electoral 
month itself (with a slight adjustment in 1979, when the 
election was on 3 May). Though electoral campaigns as such 
are shorter than that in Great Britain, rumors and polling 
activities justify this definition. The graphs show that the 
election effect does not occur smoothly over the interelection 
period but rather abruptly in the neighborhood of a forthcom- 
ing election—presumably under pressure of the unmistakable 
realities of the electoral campaign, the enhanced attentiveness 
of the public, and the decreased likelihood that time will 
permit a trailing party to rebound significantly. The unique- 
ness of the electoral context also explains the abruptness of 
the postelection adjustments we have discussed. 

27. That a comparable interaction term would be negative 
in a model of individual vote decisions is entirely consistent 
with our argument, as it is precisely the weakening of 
projection effects (during election periods) among those who 
are likely losers that will generate the widening of the gap 
between preferences and expectations illustrated in Figure 1 
and in the example in the text. 

28. We checked for a possible interaction between time 
(operationalized both as one year before the election or not and 
number of months until the next election) and pexp and found it 
not significant; perhaps the effect of this variable is about the 
same in election and nonelection periods precisely because it 
can be relevant for both retrospective and prospective rea- 
sons. 

29. The two consecutive victories by Margaret Thatcher 
followed a period during which the incumbent party had been 
defeated four times out of six (1964, 1970, 1974, and 1979). 
Moreover, her 1983 victory was the most impressive one in 
the postwar period both in terms of seats and the popularity 
gap with Labour. Conversely, Labour’s performance in this 
election was the poorest one in seats and popular support for 
the same period. 

30. Labour was perceived during this period as much more 
divided than the Tories. In fact, in all the surveys during 
Thatcher’s second mandate, the percentage of respondents 
perceiving Labour as a divided party outnumbered by ex- 
tremely large margins the percentage of those thinking of it as 
united (—55 on average). The Tories were basically perceived 
as a united party for the same period, with exceptional and 
short periods of negative balance. (see Gallup Poll Monthly). 

31. The high personal popularity of Thatcher, as well as the 
Tory’s advantage in questions about the best leaders, speak to 
this point (see Gallup Poll Monthly). 

32. The victorious Falklands War, the decrease of the 
inflation rate, and the economic recovery are possible candi- 
dates here. 

33. That we found out-of-sample confirmatory evidence of 
the rigidity of expectations during Thatcher's third mandate 
buttresses our confidence that the type of inertia measured by 
our winning reputation variable is a genuine characteristic of 
expectations. Moreover, a preliminary inspection of the data 
after the Conservatives’ fourth consecutive victory in 1992 
apparently shows less rigidity, which is also consistent with 
our hypothesis that a string of victories is a necessary— 
though not a sufficient—condition to produce rigidity in 
expectations. 

34. R? is estimated as 1~Regression Sum of Squares/Total 
Sum of Squares. 

35. Should we formally test for integration of order one 
(I(1)) or a “stochastic nonstationarity” in the data series? We 
feel that such integrated behavior is highly unlikely, given the 
departure of our lagged coefficients from unity and the fact 
that our data are rates or ratio-type variables. For a discussion 
of this point and some general problems with the unit root 
methodology involved, see Cochrane 1991, 207-9. 


Expectations in British Elections 


36. The reported effect of the Falklands variable may seem 
small compared to other work. However, it is important not to 
lose sight of two facts. First, the results will be different 
depending on the definition of the dependent variable. The 
war had a different impact on Thatcher's approval rate (im- 
mediate and lasting) from what it did on the Tories’ popular- 
ity (immediate but rapidly declining). Second, the results will 
be greater if the approval rate of Thatcher is excluded from the 
regressors rather than included, as here. 

37. In addition, we tested for the possibility that band- 
wagon effects were greater in the period immediately prior to 
elections (by including an interactive term, PREELECT * WCL). 
The coefficient was not significant. Following Norpoth, we 
also checked the possibility that electoral campaigns drive 
disenchanted partisans back to the governing party (1991, 
150-51); we did so by adding separate dummies for the 
electoral periods under study. None of these variables was 
significant. 

38. For example, in a Canadian study, a simple counting 
variable denoting the number of consecutive polls in which a 
given party had led in preelection polls was important. We 
tried such a variable here, but it was not significant (perhaps 
because of the much greater time between polls, which meant 
that winning streaks were probably remembered less well, 
and, in any event, were not so long lived (in terms of numbers 
of polls) as those in Canada. We also tried a variable measur- 
ing the proportion of times during the last six months in 
which the Conservatives were leading in the polls, but it was 
not significant (see Johnston et al. 1992, chap. 7). 

39. Sometimes, reality becomes overwhelming, and “al- 
most everyone” correctly forecasts the election result, as in 
Britain in 1983 (see Figure 1) or in the U.S. elections of 1964 
and 1972 (Lewis-Beck and Skalaban 1989, 148). Of course, 
even in the case of a landslide, there will be some “true 
believers.” Moreover, a more adequate measure of expecta- 
tions (0-100 scale) would probably capture projection effects 
not visible with the measure we have available; for example, 
in the U.S. presidential election of 1964, a staunch Republican 
might have given Goldwater a 25% chance of winning, while 
most others would have given him close to a 0% chance. 

40. These authors also point out that British work on this 
topic has produced conflicting results; see McAllister and 
Studlar 1991, 724. That work has often been based on simple 
comparisons between election results and public opinion 
polls conducted during the campaign. 
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COLLECTIVE IDENTITY FORMATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL STATE 


ALEXANDER WENDT Yale University 


he neorealist—neoliberal debate about the possibilities for collective action in international 

relations has been based on a shared commitment to Mancur Olson’s rationalist definition of 

the problem as one of getting exogenously given egoists to cooperate. Treating this assumption 
as a de facto hypothesis about world politics, I articulate the rival claim that interaction at the systemic 
level changes state identities and interests. The causes of state egoism do not justify always treating 
it as given. Insights from critical international relations and integration theories suggest how 
collective identity among states could emerge endogenously at the systemic level. Such a process would 
generate cooperation that neither neorealists nor neoliberals expect and help transform systemic 
anarchy into an “international state’—a transnational structure of political authority that might 
undermine territorial democracy. I show how broadening systemic theory beyond rationalist concerns 
can help it to explain structural change in world politics. 


politics. The state is often thought to solve it in 

domestic society by forcing or socializing peo- 
ple to identify with the common good, but the 
. problem seems endemic to the anarchic world of 
international relations, where each state reserves the 
right and the force to do as it pleases. Realists and 
idealists have long debated the conditions under 
which states can overcome this problem, the former 
taking a materialist line that power and human na- 
ture preclude significant cooperation, the latter argu- 
ing that knowledge and institutions make it possible. 
The discussion has become very sophisticated, with 
neorealists and neoliberals today dissecting the ef- 
fects of pursuing relative versus absolute gains, the 
shadow of the future, transaction costs, and so on 
(Baldwin 1993). 

An important but neglected feature of the recent 
debate is the shared belief that collective action 
should be analyzed in terms of Mancur Olson’s (1965) 
definition of the problem, which takes self-interested 
actors as constant and exogenously given and focuses 
on the selective incentives that might induce them to 
cooperate. This reflects the rationalist strategy of 
explaining behavior in terms of changing prices or 
constraints, rather than tastes (Stigler and Becker 
1977). While some neoliberals have questioned the 
assumption of state egoism (Keohane 1984, 120-32; 
see also Lumsdaine 1993), few treat state interests as 
endogenous to interaction.’ They either bracket the 
formation of interests, treating them as if they were 
exogenous, or explain interests by reference to do- 
mestic politics, on the assumption that they are 
exogenous, although not necessarily constant (e.g., 
Moravesik 1992). In both cases, the effect on systemic 
theory is captured by what Jeffrey Legro (1993) calls 
the rationalist “two-step”: first interests are formed 
outside the interaction context, and then the latter 
is treated as though it only affected behavior. This 
can be merely a methodological presumption, but 
given its pervasiveness in the current debate it may 
also be seen as an implicit hypothesis about world 
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politics: systemic interaction does not transform state 
interests. 

Neoliberals make things hard for themselves by 
accepting this constraint, and their efforts to explain 
cooperation under it are admirable. But it also brack- 
ets an important line of argument against realists, 
namely, that through interaction, states might form 
collective identities and interests, redefining the 
terms of Olson’s problem altogether (Calhoun 1991). 
We cannot know, a priori, which argument is more 
appropriate. A rationalist approach makes sense 
when state interests really are exogenous to interac- 
tion, which is sometimes the case. When they are 
not, however, it may ignore important possibilities 
and/or strategies for cooperation, as well as misrep- 
resent the latter’s dynamics. 

It would be useful to discuss potential anomalies 
for the rationalist hypothesis, but ultimately it can 
only be assessed against its rival, which has not been 
adequately articulated in the literature. With a view 
toward theoretical pluralism, my goal herein is to 
formulate such a rival by reframing the collective 
action problem among states in terms that make 
interests endogenous to (or part of the problem in) 
interaction. In so doing, I hope to put in sharper relief 
the underappreciated implications of a rationalist 
assumption (exogeneity). 

I draw on two literatures for this purpose. The first 
is integration theory, which focuses on the formation 
of community at the international level. Moribund 
since the early 1970s, it is undergoing a revival today, 
thanks in part to neoliberals (Keohane and Hoffmann 
1991). Collective identification is an essential variable 
in this theory, however, since without changes in 
identity the most we can expect is behavioral coop- 
eration, not community (Deutsch et al. 1957; Lasswell 
1972; Russett 1963). A rejuvenated “sociology of 
international community” will therefore ultimately 
have to go beyond a rationalist vocabulary (Linklater 
1990). This exists in what is variously called critical, 
reflectivist, or constructivist international relations 
scholarship (see Keohane 1988, Wendt 1992). Con- 
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structivists are interested in the construction of iden- 
tities and interests and, as such, take a more socio- 
logical than economic approach to systemic theory. 
On this basis, they have argued that states are not 
structurally or exogenously given but constructed by 
historically contingent interactions.” 

In building a bridge between these two literatures I 
take a state-centric approach, which integration the- 
orists have often avoided in the past because of its 
emphasis on anarchy. I do so for two reasons. First, 
notwithstanding the growing importance of nonstate 
actors in world politics, states remain jealous of their 
sovereignty and so may resist.collective identification 
more than other actors, which poses a harder case for 
theory. Second, I argue that collective identification is 
an important condition for the emergence of “inter- 
national states,” which would constitute a structural 
transformation of the Westphalian states system. In 
effect, constructivism shows how the concern of 
integrationist theorists with the formation of commu- 
nity can be addressed from a state-centric perspective 
and the latter thereby made into a critical theory of 
world politics. 

I shall define my dependent variable—forms of 
identity and interest—then briefly discuss some 
causes of state egoism at various levels of analysis, 
arguing that none justifies treating it as given. | shall 
then sketch a “pretheory” of collective identity for- 
mation among states and, finally, suggest how this 
points to an internationalization of the state, with 
implications for the states system and democratic 
theory. 


IDENTITY AND COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Constructivism is a structural theory of the interna- 
tional system that makes the following core claims: 
(1) states are the principal units of analysis for inter- 
national political theory; (2) the key structures in the 
states system are intersubjective, rather than mate- 
rial; and (3) state identities and interests are in im- 
portant part constructed by these social structures, 
rather than given exogenously to the system by 
human nature or domestic politics. The second claim 
opposes realism. The third opposes systemic theories 
that are rationalist in form, whether they are “as if” 
theories that bracket interest formation, or unit-level, 
“reductionist” ones (Waltz 1979) that say interests 
“really are” exogenous. The result is one form of 
structural idealism or “idea—ism”’ .? 

The claim that states are socially constructed can 
take various forms. In an effort to avoid an overso- 
cialized approach, I distinguish between the corpo- 
rate and social constitution of state actors, which 
parallels the distinction between the “I’ and the 
“me” in symbolic interactionism (Mead 1934). In both 
cases, I argue that interests are dependent on identi- 
ties and so are not competing causal mechanisms but 
distinct phenomena—in the one case, motivational, 
in the other, cognitive and structural—and, as such, 
play different roles in explaining action. 
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Corporate identity refers to the intrinsic, self-orga- 
nizing qualities that constitute actor individuality. For 
human beings, this means the body and experience 
of consciousness (Schwalbe 1991); for organizations, 
it means their constituent individuals, physical re- 
sources, and the shared beliefs and institutions in 
virtue of which individuals function as a “we” (Dou- 
glas 1986). Corporate identities have histories, but 
these do not concern me here; a theory of the states 
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than one of society need explain that of people. The 
result is a weak or essentialist social constructionism, 
but one that still leaves the terms of state individuality 
open to negotiation. (There is.no space to defend it 
here, but for a start, see Leplin 1988 and Wendt n.d.) 

The corporate identity of the state generates four 
basic interests or appetites: 


1. physical security, including its differentiation from 

other actors 

ontological security or predictability in relation- 

ships to the world, which creates a desire for 

stable social identities 

. recognition as an actor by others, above and 
beyond survival through brute force 

. development, in the sense of meeting the human 
aspiration for a better life, for which states are 
repositories at the collective level.* 


2. 


These corporate interests provide motivational en- 
ergy for engaging in action at all and, to that extent, 
are prior to interaction, but they do not entail self- 
interest in my sense, which is an inherently social 
phenomenon. How a state satisfies its corporate 
interests depends on how it defines the self in rela- 
tion to the other, which is a function of social identi- 
ties at both domestic and systemic levels of analysis. 

Social identities are sets of meanings that an actor 
attributes to itself while taking the perspective of 
others, that is, as a social object (McCall and Sim- 
mons 1978, 61-100). In contrast to the singular quality 
of corporate identity, actors normally have multiple 
social identities that vary in salience. Also in contrast, 
social identities have both individual and social struc- 
tural properties, being at once cognitive schemas that 
enable an actor to determine “who I am/we are” in a 
situation and positions in a social role structure of 
shared understandings and expectations. In this re- 
spect, they are a key link in the mutual constitution of 
agent and structure (Wendt 1987), embodying the 
terms of individuality through which agents relate to 
each other. These terms lead actors to see situations 
as calling for taking certain actions and thus for 
defining their interests in certain ways. 

Some state identities and interests stem primarily 
from relations to domestic society (“liberal,” “demo- 
cratic’), others from international society (“hege- 
mon,” “balancer’’). Foreign-policy role theorists (e.g. 
S. Walker 1987), as well as more recently a number of 
neoliberals, have emphasized the domestic (and thus 
systemically exogenous) roots of state identities. I am 
interested in showing how state identities may be 
endogenous to the system but (as we shall see) this is 
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ultimately an empirical question that depends on the 
depth of structures at each level of analysis. It is also 
important to note that the intersubjective basis of 
social identities can be cooperative or conflictual. 
What matters is how deeply the social structures they 
instantiate penetrate conceptions of self, not whether 
self and other are normatively integrated. The Cold 
War was a social structure in virtue of which the 
United States and the USSR had certain identities. 
These were embodied in “national security world- 
views” (in terms of which each defined self and 
other) and in role positions in a social structure (see 
Weldes 1993). The content of national interests was in 
part a function of these structurally constituted iden- 
tities (as well as of domestic ones). The United States 
had an interest in resisting Soviet influence in Angola 
because the Soviets were an enemy and enmity is a 
social relation. 

Social identities and interests are always in process 
during interaction. They may be relatively stable in 
certain contexts, in which case it can be useful to treat 
them as given. However, this stability is an ongoing 
accomplishment of practices that represent self and 
other in certain ways (Ashley 1988), not a given fact 
about the world. Rationalism depends on practices 
having stabilized identities, which we cannot know a 
priori. 


Collective Identity and Action 


The ability to overcome collective action problems 
depends in part on whether actors’ social identities 
generate self-interests or collective interests. Self- 
interest is sometimes defined so as to subsume altru- 
ism, which makes explanations of behavior in such 
terms tautological. Instead, I shall define self-interest 
and collective interest as effects of the extent to which 
and manner in which social identities involve an 
identification with the fate of the other (whether sin- 
gular or plural). Identification is a continuum from 
negative to positive—from conceiving the other as 
anathema to the self to conceiving it as an extension 
of the self. It also varies by issue and other: I may 
identify with the United States on military defense 
but with the planet on the environment. In any given 
situation, however, it is the nature of identification 
that determines how the boundaries of the self are 
drawn. 

In the absence of positive identification, interests 
will be defined without regard to the other—who will 
instead be viewed as an object to be manipulated for 
the gratification of the self. (Note that this does not 
preclude action that benefits others, as long as it is 
done for instrumental reasons.) This can take more or 
less virulent forms. The neorealist claim that states 
define their interests in terms of relative gains as- 
sumes that states tend toward the negative end of the 
identification continuum, whereas the neoliberal 
claim that absolute gains predominate assumes that 
states tend toward the center (neither positive nor 
negative identification). In both cases, however, self- 
interest stems from a particular representation of the 
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relationship of self to other—from social, not corpo- 
rate identity. Self-interest presupposes an other. 

Though little discussed in recent international re- 
lations scholarship, an extensive literature exists on 
collective identity in sociology, social psychology, 
philosophy, and even economics (see, e.g., Calhoun 
1991; Chase 1992; Jencks 1990; Melucci 1989; Morris 
and Mueller 1992; Oldenquist 1982; Sen 1985; Taylor 
and Singleton 1993; Wartenberg 1991).° It refers to 
positive identification with the welfare of another, 
such that the other is seen as a cognitive extension of 
the self, rather than independent. Because of corpo- 
rate needs for differentiation, this identification will 
rarely be complete (although some people do sacrifice 
their lives for others), but to the extent that it exists, 
there will be an empathetic rather than instrumental 
or situational interdependence between self and 
other (Keohane 1984, 122-123; see also Russett and 
Sullivan 1971, 851-52). This is a basis for feelings of 
solidarity, community, and loyalty and thus for col- 
lective definitions of interest. Having such interests 
does not mean that actors are irrational or no longer 
calculate costs and benefits but, rather, that they do 
so on a higher level of social aggregation. This dis- 
courages free-riding by increasing diffuse reciprocity 
and the willingness to bear costs without selective 
incentives, an effect supported by empirical research 
in various fields (e.g., Caporael et al. 1989; Dawes, 
Kragt and Orbell 1990). This is hardly surprising: if 
collective action depended solely on coercion or se- 
lective incentives, it would be a miracle that society 
existed at all. The state itself is testimony to the role of 
collective identity in human affairs.’ 

The distinction between alliances and collective 
security arrangements provides an instructive illus- 
tration. Alliances are temporary coalitions of self- 
interested states who come together for instrumental 
reasons in response to a specific threat. Once the 
threat is gone, the coalition loses its rationale and 
should disband. In contrast, in collective security 
systems, states make commitments to multilateral 
action against nonspecific threats. Collective identity 
is neither essential nor equivalent to such a multilat- 
eral institution but provides an important foundation 
for it by increasing the willingness to act on “gener- 
alized principles of conduct” and diffuse reciprocity 
(Ruggie 1993a). (Less identification would be neces- 
sary in pluralistic security communities, in which the 
commitment is merely not to settle disputes by war, 
and more, in amalgamated security communities, in 
which states join formal unions [Deutsch et al. 1957].) 
Is NATO merely an alliance or a collective security 
system? There are good reasons for thinking the latter 
(Chafetz 1993), but data on collective identification 
would help us answer this question. 

The difficulties of achieving pure collective identity 
make it unlikely that the motivational force of egoistic 
identities among states can be eliminated, as the 
recent debate over the Maastricht Treaty made clear. 
The tension between particularism and universalism 
is not specific to international relations, however, 
being inherent in the relationship of individuals to 
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groups (Brewer 1991; Chase 1992; Wartenberg, 1991). 
Group membership can be costly to the individual 
and even lead to his being killed, all the while that it 
is highly valued. Identification is a continuum along 
which actors normally fall between the extremes, 
motivated by both egoistic and solidaristic loyalties. 
The existence of multiple loyalties is at the heart of 
the debate over “European identity” and may gener- 
ate substantial role conflict (Smith 1992). Resolutions 
of such conflicts are never permanent or fixed, how- 
ever, and their evolution cannot be studied if we take 
interests as given. Thus, I am not suggesting that 
collective interests replace egoistic ones as exoge- 
nously given constants in a rationalist model but, 
rather, that identities and interests be treated as 
dependent variables endogenous to interaction. This 
would allow us to treat collective action not merely as 
a problem of changing the price of cooperation for 
self-interested actors but as a process of creating new 
definitions of self. 


EXPLAINING SELF-INTEREST IN 
WORLD POLITICS 


States, of course, often do define their interests in 
egoistic terms. Constructivists would emphasize that 
these are always in process, sustained by practice, 
but to the extent that practice is stable, the rationalist 
assumption that interests are given may be useful. To 
claim this, however, we need to justify that assump- 
tion. I shall briefly examine five explanations for state 
egoism (three domestic and two systemic), arguing 
that their strength varies historically and often leaves 
room for collective identity formation. 


Domestic Determinants 


Perhaps the most fundamental explanation is that 
self-interest, even if not presocial, stems from the 
essential nature of states. One might make this argu- 
ment with reference to human nature, but more 
relevant here is corporate nature. In a recent critique 
of constructivism, for example, Jonathon Mercer 
(1993) draws on the social psychology of intergroup 
relations to argue that the mere perception of being 
in a group is sufficient to generate in-group favoritism 
and out-group discrimination, suggesting that states 
are cognitively predisposed to be self-interested 
when they come into contact. This is an important 
reminder of the importance of corporate identity and 
interests in constructing social ones. It does not entail 
permanent group egoism, however, since the bound- 
aries of the self are not inherently limited to corporate 
identity and scholars in this same tradition have done 
important work on the conditions under which 
groups develop common identities (Gaertner et al. 
1993). 

Second, states typically depend heavily on their 
societies for political survival, which may induce 
them to place societal interests before those of other 
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states and treat the latter as instruments for realizing 
the former. This is undoubtedly pervasive and re- 
flects a general relationship between dependency and 
identity formation that I shall discuss. Nevertheless, 
much depends on the nature of state-society rela- 
tions. Some states depend more on international than 
domestic society (Jackson and Rosberg 1982; Wendt 
and Barnett 1993), while others are embedded in 
societies in which domestic welfare commitments are 
projected onto altruistic foreign policies (Lumsdaine 
1993) and still others are part of democratic societies 
that identify through shared norms and political 
culture. To the extent that the boundaries of society 
are porous, in other words, states might be propelled 
toward collective identification by “domestic” fac- 
tors. 

These two arguments come together in a third, 
which focuses on nationalism, that is, a sense of 
societal collective identity based on cultural, linguis- 
tic, or ethnic ties. Nationalism may be in part “pri- 
mordial” and thus inherent to societies’ self-concep- 
tions as distinct groups. In addition, the dependence 
of states on their societies may be such that they 
cultivate nationalist sentiments in order to solidify 
their corporate identities vis-a-vis each other (Ander- 
son 1983). Nevertheless, the depth and exclusivity of 
national identities varies greatly. German national 
identity in 1939 was chauvinist and exclusivist, while 
today it coexists with a significant European compo- 
nent; Serbian identity has moved in the opposite 
direction, from coexistence with a Yugoslavian iden- 
tity to chauvinism. This suggests that how national- 
ism affects state interests should be treated as an 
open, empirical issue, not assumed a priori to pro- 
duce egoism inevitably. 

None of this is to deny that these (and other) 
domestic factors often dispose states to be self-inter- 
ested. The point is that this is socially constructed 
and historically contingent, not inherent to stateness. 
Much the same conclusion follows from a consider- 
ation of two systemic determinants of state identity. 


Systemic Determinants 


Neorealists and institutional idealists might each 
make systemic arguments for treating self-interest as 
given. Waltz (1979), for example, argues that anar- 
chies are self-help systems in which states that do not 
think egoistically will be selected out by those that 
do. This allows him to assume that surviving states 
will be self-interested, justifying its treatment for 
subsequent theoretical purposes as exogenously 
given. In effect, in Waltz’s view anarchy so tightly 
constrains identity formation that the latter becomes 
uninteresting, which is how his would-be structural- 
ism begets rationalist individualism (Wendt 1987). 
The key to this story is the assumption that anar- 
chies are inherently self-help systems, in which ac- 
tors do not identify positively with each other's 
security. I have argued elsewhere that there is no 
necessary connection between the two (Wendt 1992). 
An anarchy may be a self-help system, but it may also 
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be a collective security system, which is not self-help 
in any interesting sense. Which logic obtains depends 
on conceptions of self and other; an anarchy of 
friends is different from one of enemies. If, because of 
unit-level factors, states threaten each other's security 
in their first encounter, then competitive dynamics 
may ensue, generating egoistic conceptions of self. 
New anarchies may even be particularly susceptible 
to such outcomes. But if states bring a friendly or 
respectful attitude to that encounter, then different 
dynamics of identity formation may ensue. Anarchic 
structure explains little by itself; what matters is the 
identities and interests that states bring to their 
interactions and the subsequent impact of the latter 
on the former. Self-help presupposes self-interest; it 
does not explain it. Anarchy is what states make of it. 

In contrast to the realist’s Darwinian view of world 
politics as an asocial “system,” institutionalists em- 
phasize the norms and shared understandings that 
constitute international “society” (Bull 1977). The 
foundation of this society is the principle of sover- 
eignty. Sovereignty is a social identity, and as such, 
both a property of states and of international society. 
Its core is a notion of political authority as lying 
exclusively in the hands of spatially differentiated 
states, in which sense it is an attribute of the state 
implying territorial property rights (Ruggie 1983a). 
Territorial control is only a “right,” however, if it is 
recognized by other states, in which sense sover- 
eignty is an institution. This institution mitigates the 
dangers of anarchy, helping states to survive that 
otherwise might not (Jackson and Rosberg 1982; 
Strang 1991). 

Sovereignty has an ambiguous relationship to self- 
interest. On the one hand, it is a highly open-ended 
institution compatible with a diversity of interests, by 
virtue of empowering states juridically to determine 
their own interests and creating a measure of de facto 
security in which they have the luxury of doing so. 
This indeterminateness of sovereignty is important to 
the argument I shall make about the internationaliza- 
tion of the state. On the other hand, an important 
rationale for sovereignty is to meet corporate needs 
for security and recognition. Moreover, it does so ina 
particular way, namely, by defining rigid spatial 
boundaries between the rights of self and other. 
Because of the intimate connection between these 
rights and corporate needs, states may perceive 
threats to their ability to exercise such rights as 
threats to their corporate individuality—in effect, 
conflating social with corporate identity. One might 
expect this especially in the early days of a sover- 
eignty regime, when states are still unsure whether 
their rights will be acknowledged by others. This, 
along with the fact that by accepting sovereignty, 
states give up the right to protection by others, will 
tend to promote egoistic over collective conceptions 
of interest, or “possessive” over “social” individual- 
ism (Shotter 1990). 

If and when a society of egoistic sovereigns has 
been created, it will resist redefinition in more collec- 
tive terms for at least two additional reasons. First, 
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the need for ontological security motivates actors to 
hang onto existing self-conceptions because this 
helps stabilize their social relationships. Second, once 
Waltz’s self-help world is in place, it will reward 
egoism and punish altruism. Thus, even though a 
states system is self-help only in virtue of intersub- 
jective knowledge, the latter confronts states as a 
social fact that resists easy change. Nevertheless, 
sovereignty may also promote collective identity for- 
mation in the long run. Like individuals, states do not 
want to be engulfed by a collective. This concern may 
be mitigated, however, by being recognized as sov- 
ereign, which increases the confidence that others 
will respect corporate individuality and leaves the 
decision to join the collective up to each state. In this 
way, sovereignty may make it “psychologically” pos- 
sible for states to develop collective attachments (see 
Wartenberg 1991), paving the way for an internation- 
alization of the state. 

To sum up the argument so far, (1) egoistic inter- 
ests are based on representations of the relationship 
between self and other and as such are not an 
essential feature of individuality; (2) these represen- 
tations are always in process, even if their relative 
stability in certain contexts makes it possible to treat 
them as if they were sometimes given; and (3) many 
factors dispose states toward egoism, but these do 
not always preclude collective identities. Still, given 
that international history has produced mostly egois- 
tic states, collective identity formation must start with 
and overcome that social fact. I turn now to how such 
an endogenous transformation of Olson’s problem 
might occur. 


COLLECTIVE IDENTITY FORMATION 
AMONG STATES 


The forces disposing states toward particularism 
sometimes confront others disposing them toward 
collectivism. Collective identities vary by issue, time, 
and place and by whether they are bilateral, regional, 
or global. I cannot examine such variations here, nor 
can I assess the weight of their determinants relative 
to those of state egoism. Thus, I specifically do not 
impute any directionality or teleology to the historical 
process. I shall merely identify some causal mecha- 
nisms that, to the extent they are present, promote 
collective state identities, although their impact may 
be more lumpy than linear. In view of my concern 
with endogenizing identity change to systemic the- 
ory, I shall limit my focus to factors at the systemic 
level, even though domestic factors may matter, as 
well. Some of my arguments will repeat claims made 
by integration theorists (though here applied to a 
state-centric framework), while others will reflect 
general principles of identity formation in “structur- 
ationist” and symbolic interactionist social theory. I 
shall differentiate three types of mechanisms by the 
causal roles they play (structural contexts, systemic 
processes, and strategic practice) and address two 
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factors under each. The discussion will again be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive. 


Structural Contexts 


The structures of regional or global international 
systems constitute interaction contexts that either 
inhibit or facilitate the emergence of dynamics of 
collective identity formation, and as such they play 
an indirect causal role. Whereas neorealists define 
structure in material terms, constructivists emphasize 
intersubjective structure, while leaving room for the 
emergent effects of material capabilities. 
Intersubjective systemic structures consist of the 
shared understandings, expectations, and social 
knowledge embedded in international institutions 
and threat complexes, in terms of which states define 
(some of) their identities and interests. They vary in 
thickness or depth, depending on the density and/or 
salience of interactions for state actors. Many inter- 
national relations scholars acknowledge a role for 
such structures only in cooperative settings, implic- 
itly equating intersubjectivity with normative integra- 
tion and leaving conflict to be treated in materialist 
terms. In contrast, I would argue that conflicts are 
also intersubjective phenomena, partly in virtue or 
rules shared by the parties (Bull 1977) but especially in 
virtue of shared perceptions of issues and threat (see 
Ashley 1987; Walt 1987). The Cold War was funda- 
mentally a discursive, not a material, structure. 
Whether cooperative or conflictual, intersubjective 
structures constitute what kind of anarchy states are 
in: Hobbes’s anarchy is constituted by one such 
structure, Locke’s by another, and Kant’s by a third. 
To say that worlds are defined intersubjectively is not 
to say they are malleable, however, since intersubjec- 
tive constructions confront actors as obdurate social 
facts. Sometimes structures cannot be changed in a 
given historical context. My idealism is that of 
Durkheim and Mead, not Pollyanna and Peter Pan. 
Intersubjective structures help determine how 
much “slack” exists in a states system for dynamics of 
collective identity formation to develop. The greater 
the degree of conflict in a system, the more the states 
will fear each other and defend egoistic identities by 
engaging in relative gains thinking and resisting the 
factors that might undermine it. In a Hobbesian war 
of all against all, mutual fear is so great that factors 
promoting anything but negative identification with 
the other will find little room to emerge. In the 
Lockean world of mutually recognized sovereignty, 
however, states should have more confidence that 
their existence is not threatened, creating room for 
processes of positive identification to take hold. The 
ability of states to create new worlds in the future 
depends on the old ones they created in the past. 
Intersubjective structures give meaning to material 
ones, and it is in terms of meanings that actors act. 
British nuclear capabilities were a very different social 
fact for the United States from Soviet nuclear capa- 
bilities. Nevertheless, material structures can have 
sui generis effects on collective identity formation. 
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On the one hand, within a conflictual intersubjective 
context actors will tend to infer intentions from 
capabilities, such that the latter may become emer- 
gent sources of insecurity (Jervis 1978). The deploy- 
ment of SS-18s by the USSR was a new threat to the 
West, even though its meaning was a function of the 
Cold War. To this extent, material capabilities may be 
part of the problem in a conflict, inhibiting the 
emergence of positive identifications. On the other 
hand, material structure can facilitate the latter when 
it provides incentives for collective problem solving 
(as Dan Deudney [1993] argues with respect to nu- 
clear weapons) or is sufficiently asymmetric that 
powerful states can coerce weaker ones to identify 
with them (Ikenberry and Kupchan 1990; Wendt and | 
Barnett 1993). Such coercion may produce hegemony 
in the Gramscian sense, but hegemony is a form of 
collective identity, one less easily created when ma- 
terial power is equally distributed. 


Systemic Processes 


Structures are always being reproduced or trans- 
formed by practice and thus are not static background 
conditions for collective identity formation. To the 
extent that practice does reproduce them, however, 
they merely inhibit or facilitate collective identity 
formation. The remaining factors have more direct 
causal impacts. By systemic processes I mean dynamics 
in the external context of state action. Both of these 
arguments are long-standing liberal ones. My point is 
that they relate to identity, not just behavior—a point 
lost in neoliberalism’s rationalist “two-step.” 

The first process is rising interdependence. This 
can take at least two forms. One is an increase in the 
“dynamic density” of interactions due to, for exam- 
ple, trade and capital flows (Buzan 1993; Ruggie 
1983a). A second is the emergence of a “common 
Other,” whether personified in an external aggressor 
or more abstract threat like nuclear war or ecological 
collapse (see Lasswell 1972, 24). While the one gen- 
erates “dilemmas of common interests” and the other 
“dilemmas of common aversions” (Stein 1983), both 
increase the objective vulnerability and sensitivity of 
actors to each other (Keohane and Nye 1987) and, 
with these, the thickness of systemic structures. This 
reduces the ability to meet corporate needs unilater- 
ally and increases the extent to which actors share a 
common fate. These changes in the context of inter- 
action will sometimes affect only the price of behavior 
(as rationalism assumes), but they may also change 
identities and interests. Indeed, dependency, 
whether intersubjective or material, is a key determi- 
nant of the extent to which an actor's identity is 
shaped by interaction, which is why a child’s devel- 
opment is normally far more influenced by its parents 
than by others actors. As the ability to meet corporate 
needs unilaterally declines, so does the incentive to 
hang onto the egoistic identities that generate such 
policies, and as the degree of common fate increases, 
so does the incentive to identify with others. As 
interdependence rises, in other words, so will the 
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potential for endogenous transformations of identity, 


with consequences that go beyond those analyzed by 


rationalists. 

A second systemic process that may encourage 
collective identity formation is the transnational con- 
vergence of domestic values. This can take place in 
various issue areas, but two of the most salient are 
cultural (the rise of global consumerism) and political 
(the spread of democratic institutions, welfare stat- 
ism, concern with human rights, etc.). Societal con- 
vergence can result from rising interdependence, in 
which case, its effects will be hard to separate from 
the latter. But it may also stem from demonstration 
effects, diffusion, and “lesson drawing” (in which 
one society learns from another that one form of 
social organization is “better” than another). The 
effect is to reduce the heterogeneity (or increase the 
similarity) among actors. As with interdependence, 
this change in the interaction context may sometimes 
affect only behavior, but it may also change identities 
and interests. As heterogeneity decreases, so does 
the rationale for identities that assume that they are 
fundamentally different from us, and the potential for 
positive identification increases on the grounds that 
“they're no different from us, and if it could happen 
to them...” 

Despite the incentives that rising interdependence 
and societal convergence may create to adopt more 
collective forms of identity, however, neither is a 
sufficient condition for such a result. The vulnerabil- 
ities that accompany interdependence may generate 
perceived threats to self-control, and rising similarity 
may generate fears that the state has no raison d’étre 
if it is not different from others. States may respond 
to these systemic processes, in other words, by 
redoubling their efforts to defend egoistic identities. 
(This may be one reason why students of intergroup 
relations have found that increased contact alone 
does not ensure cooperation.) The key to how states 
deal with the tension between corporate fears of 
engulfment and the growing incentives for collective 
identification, therefore, lies in how they treat each 
other in their changing interaction context. 


Strategic Practice 


In the last analysis, agents and structures are pro- 
duced or reproduced by what actors do. Systemic 
structures and processes may affect the context of 
interaction, but specific actions are rarely dictated by 
them. Actors sometimes act as though they were in a 
“game against nature”, but more interesting here is 
strategic practice, in which others are assumed to be 
purposive agents with whom one is interdependent. 
This is, of course, the traditional province of game 
theory, which normally does the rationalist ‘“two- 
step” of treating identities and interests as exogenous 
to interaction.” Without minimizing the usefulness of 
game-theoretic models when identities and interests 
are stable, I want to suggest that more is always 
“going on” in strategic interaction than such models 
convey, namely, the production or reproduction of 


identities and interests. When these change as a 
result of interaction, game-theoretic models will mis- 
represent the possibilities for, and mechanisms of, 
cooperation. In what follows, I shall focus on two 
forms of interaction differing in their form of commu- 
nication: behavioral and rhetorical. 

The first argument involves a constructivist reread- 
ing of Robert Axelrod’s (1984) “evolution of cooper- 
ation.” Taking an iterated, two-person prisoner's 
dilemma as his model, Axelrod shows how a strategy 
of reciprocity, or “Tit for Tat,” can generate behav- 
ioral cooperation. This process becomes attenuated in 
the n-person case of interest here, where it is harder 
to target specific others and so may only work in 
small or “k-groups” within a larger context (Olson 
1965). But the general logic is transportable: through 
repeated acts of reciprocal cooperation, actors form 
mutual expectations that enable them to continue 
cooperating. Like Olson, however, Axelrod’s basic 
model assumes that actors remain egoistic,® and as 
such that interaction only affects expectations about 
others’ behavior, not identities and interests. This 
gives the argument greater generality, applying to 
pigeons as much as to people, but it brackets the 
possibility that interaction may transform the inter- 
ests constituting a game. 

In contrast, if we treat identities and interests as 
always in process during interaction, then we can see 
how an evolution of cooperation might lead to an 
evolution of community. This can occur as an unin- 
tended consequence of actions carried out merely to 
realize self-interests or as a result of a conscious 
strategy of collective self-transformation (Gamson 
1992, 60). Repeated acts of cooperation will tend to 
have two effects on identities and interests. First, the 
symbolic interactionist concept of “reflected apprais- 
als” suggests that actors form identities by learning, 


through interaction, to see themselves as others do 
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(Berger and Luckmann 1966; Mead 1934; Rosenberg 
1981). The more significant these others are, as mea- 
sured by the material and/or intersubjective depen- 
dency of the self upon them, the faster and deeper 
this process works. By showing others through coop- 
erative acts that one expects them to be cooperators 
too, one changes the intersubjective knowledge in 
terms of which their identities are defined. Second, 
through interaction actors are also trying to project 
and sustain presentations of self (Goffman 1959). 
Thus, by engaging in cooperative behavior, an actor 
will gradually change its own beliefs about who it is, 
helping to internalize that new identity for itself. By 
teaching others and themselves to cooperate, in other 
words, actors are simultaneously learning to identify 
with each other—to see themselves as a “we” bound 
by certain norms. As with Axelrod’s argument, this 
process may be attentuated in an n-person context, 
but the fact that humans do associate in communities 
suggests that repeated interaction can transform an 
interdependence of outcomes into one of utility. 
Many examples of such transformations might be 
cited, but a particularly apposite one here is John 
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Ruggie’s (1983b) analysis of the postwar free-trade 
regime as “embedded liberalism.”’ In keeping with 
its rationalist basis, conventional regime theory treats 
the rules, norms, and principles defining regimes as 
external constraints affecting merely the price of 
behavior. Ruggie shows that the free-trade regime 
does more than this, having institutionalized in state- 
society relations new state identities and interests 
that conform to the regime, in effect creating new 
subjects of international relations. Insofar as these 
define a transnational community of interest, states 
have incentives for compliance that go beyond the 
transaction costs of defection. The evolution of such a 
community can only be explained, however, if we 
examine the effect of practice on identities and inter- 
ests. 

The discussion so far has focused only on the 
potential effects of strategic behavior on identities 
and interests, and as such it is consistent with the 
concept of a noncooperative game in game theory. 
This may be realistic in situations where actors do not 
have available more direct forms of communication 
(as in the prison of the prisoner’s dilemma), but this 
is not typically the case. What might be called rhetor- 
ical practice may have effects similar to those of 
behavioral practice but it does so through a different 
mode of communication, variously enacted as con- 
sciousness raising, dialogue (Offe and Wiesenthal 
1980), discussion and persuasion (Caporaso 1992, 
614-6), education, ideological labor (Hall 1986), polit- 
ical argument (Plotke 1992), symbolic action Johnson 
1988), and so on. Despite differences, all of these 
processes presuppose that the social world is consti- 
tuted by shared meanings and significations, which 
are manipulable by rhetorical practices. These prac- 
tices may involve power, but of the “third-dimen- 
sional,” rather than the “‘first-dimensional” kind 
(Lukes 1974); that is, they are efforts to change others’ 
conceptions of their interests. The goal of rhetorical 
practices in collective action is to create solidarity; 
thus they may have an important expressive function 
independent of their instrumental value in realizing 
collective goals. 

A good part of the “action” in real-world collective 
action lies in such symbolic work. When leaders of 
the G-7 hold annual but substantively trivial meetings 
to discuss economic policy, when European states- 
men talk about a “European identity,” when Gor- 
bachev tries to end the Cold War with rhetoric of 
“New Thinking” and a “common European home,” 
when Third World states develop an ideology of 
“nonalignment,” or when the United States demon- 
izes Saddam Hussein as “another Hitler,” states are 
engaging in discursive practices designed to express 
and/or to change ideas about who “the self” of 
self-interested collective action is. These practices 
may ultimately serve an instrumental or strategic 
function, but they cannot be understood from a 
strictly rationalist standpoint, since they are at base 
about redefining identity and interest. 
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Rival Hypotheses 


There is nothing inevitable about collective identity 
formation in the international system. It faces pow- 
erful countervailing forces, and I do not mean to 
suggest that the logic of history is progressive; there 
are too many examples of failed collective identities 
for that. My point is only that to the extent that 
mechanisms are at work that promote collective iden- 
tities, models that ignore them will understate the 
chances for international cooperation and misrepre- 
sent why it occurs. In that sense, my argument is a 
rival to the rationalist hypothesis about collective 
action. The precise nature of the rivalry depends on 
how the latter is formulated—whether as the claim 
that egoistic state interests are, in fact, given and 
constant (which instructs us to ignore the formation 
of interests) or as the claim that states might develop 
collective interests but only as a result of domestic 
factors (which leads to reductionism about state 
interests). Despite the differences between these 
claims, both treat interaction as affecting only the 
price of behavior and thus assume that a rationalist 
research agenda exhausts the scope of systemic the- 
ory. My rival hypothesis is not merely that states 
might acquire collective interests (which dissents 
from realism) but that they might do so through 
processes at the systemic level—which dissents from 
rationalist versions of systemic theory, realist or lib- 
eral. Indeed, by focusing on the systemic origins of 
collective identity, I have made systemic rationalism 
rather than realism my primary target. 

Which hypothesis is more appropriate in a given 
context is an empirical question that may change over 
time. Two strategies for comparison suggest them- 
selves. One would avoid the direct measurement of 
identities and interests and focus instead on testing 
the different behavioral predictions of the two models 
about how much collective action should occur, and, 
taking into account problems of revealed preference, 
on that basis infer whether interests are collective or 
egoistic. A problem with this strategy is that it is 
difficult to specify exactly how much collective action 
even a well-worn theory like Olson’s would predict 
(Green and Shapiro 1994). This strategy also tells us 
little about the process and causes of collective iden- 
tity formation. Thus a second strategy would be to 
focus more directly on identities and interests as the 
dependent variable and see whether, how, and why 
they change. The challenge here, of course, is to 
construct measures of state identity and interest 
capable of sustaining inferences about change, which 
I cannot take up here (see Wendt, n.d.). 


THE INTERNATIONAL STATE 


This essay so far has been a creature of the “anarchy 
problematique” (Ashley 1988), which theorizes about 
states in anthropomorphic terms as purposive actors 
interacting under anarchy. Despite my “sociological” 
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departure from the dominant “economic” vocabu- 
lary, like rationalists I treat states as agents having 
identities, interests, rationality, and so on. There are 
important objections to this analogy (Ferguson and 
Mansbach 1991, 370), but I believe it is legitimate for 
many purposes (Geser 1992; Wendt n.d.). It becomes 
problematic, however, if it so dominates our thinking 
that we automatically treat whatever is external to 
territorial state actors as “not-state” and therefore 
anarchic. This may obscure the emergence of state 
powers at the international level that are not concen- 
trated in a single actor but distributed across transna- 
tional structures of political authority and constitute a 
structural transformation of the Westphalian states 
system. Collective identity formation is an essential 
aspect of such a process. 

All but the most hard-core neorealists would prob- 
ably say that the international system is characterized 
by “particles” of governance and that as such it is not 
a pure anarchy (compare Waltz 1979, 114-6). With the 
deepening and proliferation of international institu- 
tions, these particles are rapidly becoming “‘sedi- 
ment.” There is widespread agreement that this does 
not represent a move anytime soon toward central- 
ized authority on a “domestic analogy” (Bull 1977), 
but neither does it represent a persistence of anarchy, 
since it does involve authority and “governance” 
(Rosenau and Czempiel 1992). This suggests that the 
anarchy-hierarchy dichotomy that has organized the 
field for so long is problematic (Milner 1991) and 
opens the door to new thinking about the founda- 
tions of international politics. 

In response to this challenge, some scholars advo- 
cate non-state-centric thinking on the assumption 
that the concept of the state is inherently tied to 
centralized authority (Ferguson and Mansbach 1991). 
In contrast, other emphasize the mutability of state 
forms, differentiating the state from sovereignty and 
even territoriality (Ruggie 1993b; R. Walker 1990). 
One way to develop this latter suggestion would be 
to define the state as, at base, a structure of political 
authority that performs governance functions over a 
people or space (Benjamin and Duvall 1985; Katzen- 
stein 1990). The enactment and reproduction of this 
authority structure may or may not be centralized in 
a single actor. In the Westphalian system, state 
agents and authority structures did coincide spatially, 
which leads to the familiar billiard ball imagery of 
“states” (actors, under which authority structures are 
subsumed) interacting under anarchy. But the two 
concepts need not correspond in this way: political 
authority could in principle be international and de- 
centralized (Ruggie 1983b; Pasic 1993). Following 
Robert Cox, we might call such transnational struc- 
tures of political authority that lack a single head 
“international states” (1987, 253-65). *° 

The concept of authority has a dual aspect: legiti- 
macy (or shared purpose) and coercion (or enforce- 
ment) (Ruggie 1983b, 198). This suggests that the 
internationalization of the state requires the develop- 
ment of two qualities: identification with respect to 
some state function, be it military security, economic 
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growth, or whatever and a collective capacity to 
sanction actors who disrupt the performance of that 
function. The result of such developments would be 
an institutionalization of collective action, such that 
state actors would regard it as normal or routine that 
certain problems will be handled on an international 
basis (Nau 1993). This expectation is likely to be 
expressed and met in various ways: norms, rules, 
and principles that define expectations for behavior; 
routine discussions of collective policy; and interor- 
ganizational networks among bureaucratic agencies 
(Geser 1992; Hopkins 1978). By themselves, these 
forms are not international states, but to the extent 
that they manifest and contribute to collective iden- 
tity and enforcement, they will be part of an interna- 
tionalization of political authority. 

This is present today in various degrees among 
advanced capitalist countries in both security and ` 
economic issues. The provision of security (and more 
specifically the maintenance of a territorial monopoly 
on organized violence) is a key function of the state. 
“Monopoly” normally refers to control by a single 
actor, but it can also denote control by multiple actors 
if they are not rivals and engage in institutionalized 
collective action. A collective security system is just 
that—joint control of organized violence potential in a 
transnational space. Such control with respect to 
external security has long characterized NATO, and 
recently European Community states have begun to 
internationalize internal security as well (Den Boer 
and Walker 1993). This system has a high degree of 
legitimacy among its members, as well as some 
capacity for enforcing its policies on them. It is based 
on multilateral norms that give even its weakest 
members a say in decisions (Risse-Kappen 1991), its 
leaders routinely formulate policies together, and its 
militaries are linked organizationally for both opera- 
tions and procurement. Its capacity for institutional- 
ized collective action is certainly also lacking in many 
respects, as the recent difficulties of defining a Euro- 
pean defense policy attest, but the internationaliza- 
tion of political authority is a continuum, and NATO 
is far from anarchy along it. 

The provision of an institutional framework for 
capitalist production is another function of the state 
that is today being internationalized. Historically, 
capitalism was largely a territorial phenomenon, in 
which capitalists could direct their political efforts 
toward corresponding domestic authorities. As com- 
petition drove them to expand overseas through 
trade and investment, however, they created a de- 
mand for international rules and regulations. State 
actors responded with a network of regimes: a trade 
regime to govern the flow of goods and services; a 
monetary regime to govern the value of transactions; 
and, increasingly, a “capital regime” to govern prop- 
erty rights and capital flows (Duvall and Wendt 
1987). Today these regimes do more than merely 
affect the prices of certain behaviors; they embody a 
degree of collective identity (“embedded liberalism’’), 
routinized discussions of collective policy, and net- 
works of interorganizational linkages. Their principal 
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weakness remains enforcement, but even here there 
are emerging sanctioning systems that enable us to 
speak of an internationalization of political authority 
with respect to global capital (Cox 1987). 

Let me emphasize that I am not saying that inter- 
national state formation has gone very far, any more 
than has the formation of collective identities that is 
- one of its prerequisites. It is a process, and even if it 
continues we are only in its early stages. It is issue- 
specific (though it may “spill over” into new issue 
areas), mostly regional in nature, and a matter of 
degree. Moreover, there are strong arguments for 
thinking that it will not continue, since it creates 
fundamental tensions between the national and tran- 
snational responsibilities of state actors (Taylor 1991). 
My point is merely to suggest some ways of thinking 
about certain dynamics in the contemporary world 
system that do not privilege the dichotomy between 
anarchy and hierarchy in statist theory (or its coun- 
terpart of intergovernmentalism versus supranation- 


alism in integration theory). The key to such thinking 


is recognizing that political authority need not be 
centralized, a point recognized implicitly long ago by 
the integrationists and, since the neorealist interreg- 
num, it is being rediscovered by a variety of scholars 
today (Pasic 1993). To be sure, centralization or 
supranationality may facilitate an internationalization 
of political authority, and the latter may even create 
some incentives for it. But one might also argue that 
decentralized governance arrangements will facilitate 
the process, since by preserving the. forms if not 
substance of sovereignty, they may pose less tangible 
political threats to state actors against which resis- 
tance might coalesce. 

The internationalization of political authority has at 
least two broad implications for international rela- 
tions theory. First, it points toward a gradual but 
structural transformation of the Westphalian states 
system from anarchy to authority. The basis of that 
system is the institution of sovereignty, which con- 
stitutes an anarchy of mutual recognition. Even when 
international state formation does not involve the 
formal cession of sovereignty to supranational insti- 
tutions, it does relocate individual state actors’ de 
facto sovereignty to transnational authorities. The 
result in practice might be a “disarticulated” sover- 
eignty in which different state functions are per- 
formed at different levels of aggregation (Pogge 
1992), and/or a “‘neo-Medievalism” in which political 
authority is shared by both state and nonstate actors 
(Bull 1977, 254-94). Either way, the result is neither 
anarchy nor hierarchy but the emergence of a new 
form of state—and thus states system—-which breaks 
down the spatial coincidence between state-as-actor 
and state-as-structure. Thus the erosion of individual 
state sovereignty does not imply the erosion of the 
state. Sovereignty is not an intrinsic feature of state 
agency but one social identity a state may have. By 
transferring it upward to a collective, states may 
actually strengthen their capacity to solve problems. 
Internationalization is a way of reorganizing and 
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redeploying state power, not a withering away of the 
state. 

A second implication is how this calls into question 
the premises of contemporary democratic gover- 
nance. The Westphalian approach to sovereignty 
allowed democratic and international relations theo- 
rists to ignore each other. The former were concerned 
with making state power democratically accountable, 
which Westphalia constituted as strictly territorial 
and thus outside the domain of international rela- 
tions theory; the latter were concerned with interstate 
relations, which were anarchic and thus outside the 
domain of political theory. Under this worldview, 
democrats could celebrate the “end of history” with 
hardly a peep about democracy at the international level. 

The internationalization of the state makes this 
silence problematic.’ As state actors pool their de 
facto authority over transnational space, they remove 
it from direct democratic control. Territorial elector- 
ates may still retain the formal right to “unelect” their 
leaders, but the ability to translate this right into 
tangible policy change (versus merely changing the 
faces in power) is constrained by the commitments 
that state elites have made to each other. New elites 
could in principle break those commitments, but 
often only at the cost of external sanctions and 
reductions in their own effectiveness (Dahl 1993). 
Various interpretations of the threat this poses to 
territorial democracy can be imagined. The current 
debate in the European Community over the “dem- 
ocratic deficit” (Williams 1991) treats it in largely 
liberal terms as one of controlling an emerging cen- 
tralized power, but radical democratic theory might 
be more relevant for the more decentralized authority 
structures cropping up all over the international 
system. In either case, the attempt to solve interna- 
tional collective action problems by creating collective 
identities among states creates an entirely new prob- 
lem of making those identities democratically ac- 
countable, a problem ultimately of transforming the 
boundaries of political community (Linklater 1990; 
Wolfe 1992). Solutions might take transterritorial or 
functional—corporatist forms but will somehow have 
to expand “the people.” In contrast to their splendid 
isolation in the sovereignty regime, democratic and 
international relations theorists might want to work 
on this one together. 


CONCLUSION 


It is widely thought that state-centric systemic inter- 
national relations theory cannot explain structural 


. change and so ought to be abandoned. In my view, 
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the problem lies not with statism but with two other 
commitments that inform contemporary understand- 
ings of structural theory: realism and rationalism. The 
essence of the former is materialism, not a willingness 
to confront the ugliness of world politics as its pro- 
ponents would have it. If system structure is reduced 
to a distribution of material power, structural change 
can mean nothing more than shifts in polarity that 
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will not end the dreary history of conflict and despair 
over the millennia (but see Deudney 1993). Since 
authority is an intersubjective concept, the nature 
and implications of its internationalization will elude 
a materialist theory. The essence of rationalism, in 
contrast, is that the identities and interests that 
constitute games are exogenous and constant. Ratio- 
nalism has many uses and virtues, but its conceptual 
tool kit is not designed to explain identities and 
interests, the reproduction and/or transformation of 
which is a key determinant of structural change. We 
should not let our admiration for rationalist method- 
ology dictate the substantive scope of systemic inter- 
national relations theory (Shapiro and Wendt 1992). 
Scholars should not ignore the state as they grapple 
with explaining structural change in the late twenti- 
eth century, but for their part, statists should recog- 
nize that when states interact, much more is going on 
than realism and rationalism admit. Yes, interna- 
tional politics is in part about acting on material 
incentives in given anarchic worlds. However, it is 
also about the reproduction and transformation—by 
intersubjective dynamics at both the domestic. and 
systemic levels—of the identities and interests 
through which those incentives and worlds are cre- 
ated. Integration theorists appreciated this sugges- 
tion long ago, but their nascent sociology of interna- 
tional community has been lost in the economics of 
international cooperation developed by realists and 
rationalists. The latter has contributed important in- 
sights into the dynamics of interaction under anar- 
chy, but is ill-suited as a comprehensive basis for 
systemic theory precisely because it brackets some of 
the most important questions such a theory should 
address. Constructivists bring renewed interest and 
sharpened analytic tools to those questions. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the 1993 
meeting of the APSA in Washington. The article would not 
have been possible without the many helpful comments of 
Emanuel Adler, Mike Barnett, Lea Brilmayer, Mlada Buko- 
vansky, James Caporaso, Martha Finnemore, Mark Laffey, 
Roy Licklider, David Lumsdaine, James Marino, Jonathon 
Mercer, Debra Morris, Bruce Russett, Rogers Smith, and 
seminar participants at Cornell University, Johns Hopkins 
University, New York University, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Rutgers University, and Yale University; thank you. 

1. For important exceptions, see Nye 1987 and Jervis 1988. 

2. For varying expressions of this argument, upon which 
I draw freely, see Adler 1991; Alker n.d.; Ashley 1987; 
Katzenstein 1990; Kratochwil 1989; Ruggie 1993b; R. Walker 
1990; and Wendt 1992. 

3. Other traditions of international relations theory that 
might fall under this heading include poststructuralism, 
world society theory, neo-Gramscianism, Deutschian integra- 
tion theory, and perhaps the society of states school. For 
elaboration of this and other issues discussed in this section, 
see Wendt n.d. 

4. For a useful discussion of the importance and nature of 
basic needs at the individual level see Turner 1988, 23-69. 

5. As noted, collective identity was a centerpiece of clas- 
sical-integration theory, but the latter’s insights have been 
pushed aside by the realist and rationalist approaches that 
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dominate contemporary international relations theory. For 
recent international relations scholarship that begins to revive 
the concept, see Alker n.d. 1986; Caporaso 1992, 617-20; 
Keohane 1984, 120-34. 

6. Although collective identification operates at the level 
of social identity, by enhancing the capacity for collective 
action it can help create corporate identity, which in one sense 
is simply a (temporarily) “solved” collective action problem. 
The distinction between the corporate and social identity of 
groups is therefore itself a construction, signifying the higher 
self-organization of the former rather than timeless and es- 
sential. 

7. An interesting exception is the rationalist literature on 
“endogenous preference formation’; see Cohen and Axelrod 
1984. 

8. Later in his book, Axelrod discusses the possibility of 
actors internalizing new interests, but this important point 
has not been picked up by mainstream regime theorists in 
international relations. 

9. Another is Schroeder’s (1993) splendid discussion of 
how the European great powers learned to think in “system- 
ic” (in my terms, essentially “collective’) terms in the early 


. 1800s. 


10. This concept has been used primarily by neo-Marxists 
(Cox 1987; see also Picciotto 1991) though see the interesting 
discussion of Kant’s usage in Hurrell (1990). My own thinking 
on this score, as on many others, owes much to conversations 
and work with Bud Duvall (see esp. Duvall and Wendt 1987). 

11. For an early appreciation, see Kaiser 1971; the recent 
literature includes Connolly 1991; Held 1990; and R. Walker 
1991. 
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sing survey data collected i in Ria Ukraine, and Lithuanian in 1990-92, we reexamine 

‘findings reported by Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992). Our analysis indicates a significant 

link between political and economic reform orientations. Individuals who prefer political 

_reforms of a democratic nature also favor a decreased role of the state in guaranteeing social well-being. 
In addition, our finding that. better-educated Soviet and post-Soviet. citizens are more likely than the 
less-well-educated to prefer individual responsibility for well-being is in direct contradiction-to the 

findings reported by-Finifter and Mickiewicz. The differences in the two sets of conclusions give rise 
to very different substantive conclusions regarding the economic and political changes now occurring 


in nee societies. ae 


survey of public opinion in the former USSR. 

They use these data to analyze some of the 
critical issues in the transition toward new political 
arrangements, including popular views of whether 
the state or the individual should be responsible for 
securing the. well-being of the citizenry, as well as 
popular orientations toward political and economic 
reform. Their article warrants attention from a wide 
audience because it presents data from the “first 
large-scale true. personal interview survey in the 
Soviet Union” (p. 859), because of the centrality of 
the theoretical issues they address, and because of 
some unexpected findings. They conclude, for exam- 
ple, that those who have. obtained a higher level of 
education, as compared with the less-well-educated, 
may be more likely to prefer a strong governmental 
role in promoting. social well-being. They also find 
significant similarity in the political and economic 
attitudes expressed by different ethnic. subgroups 
across various republics of the former Soviet Union. 
Both of these findings are surprising: in light of 
conclusions drawn earlier from the Soviet Interview 
Project and from research based outside of this re- 
gion. 

„Given the importance of the i issues that Finifter.and 
Mickiewicz tackle, it is crucial to compare their find- 
ings. with those obtained from other data so as to 
prevent preliminary conclusions from becoming ac- 
cepted as “received wisdom” before they have been 
verified. Therefore, we reexamine several key argu- 
ments put forth by Finifter and Mickiewicz using data 
both from a series of three large-scale surveys con- 
ducted by the. University of Iowa and the USSR 
Academy of Sciences (now Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences) in 1990-92 and from American National Elec- 
tion Studies (NES) data, which permit a broader 
cross-systemic comparison. Based on these analyses, 
we are able to reinforce and confirm some of their 
findings, but more importantly, our results contradict 


Biss and Mickiewicz (1992) present data froma 


several notable ETE reached by Finifter and 
Mickiewicz. 

Specifically, our reexamination of these issues 
demonstrates that the. proportion of those who. be- 
lieve: that the individual, as opposed to- the govern- 
ment, should be responsible for producing social 
well-being is rather close to the levels found among ` 
Americans. The average level of this individualism 
increased from 1991 to 1992, thereby casting doubt on 
the argument that 70 years of societywide Soviet 
indoctrination (although the socialization was admit- 
tedly less than fully effective) account for the levels 
found. In addition, differences in support for individ- 
ual versus governmental responsibility are influenced 
significantly by variables (such as income and gen- 
der) that Finifter and Mickiewicz found to be unre- 
lated to locus of responsibility and; even more signif- 
icantly, by variables that they did not even include'in 
their analyses (personal economic situation and rat- 
ing of the Communist party). Furthermore, the better 
educated are more likely than the less-well-educated 
to prefer individual responsibility. for well-being over 
governmental responsibility, thus directly contradict- . 
ing the findings reported by Finifter and Mickiewicz. 
Another contradiction involves popular support for 
political reform, which, contrary to Finifter and Mic- 
kiewicz, is influenced by the respondent's national- 
ity. Finally, our data call into question Finifter and 
Mickiewicz’ argument that attitudes toward the locus 
of responsibility and toward political reform repre- 
sent distinct dimensions, thereby permitting eco- 
nomic and political reform to move in different direc- 
tions. Rather, our analyses show strong, positive 
correlations between the two even when controlling 
for other key factors. 

The discussion and data analysis supporting these 
contrary conclusions proceed by first examining more 
fully the concept and measurement of locus of re- 
sponsibility. Then we turn to testing the four major 
hypotheses guiding the analysis. The first hypothesis 
involves reexamining. the relationship between edu- 
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cation and locus of responsibility. Our expectation is 
that the better-educated will be more supportive of 
individual responsibility. Second, using a multivari- 
ate analysis we investigate the hypothesis that polit- 
ical and economic conditions influence preferences 
for individual rather than governmental responsibil- 


ity for well-being. Third, to test the hypothesis that 


nationality differences are a factor influencing politi- 
cal and economic attitudes, we include nationality as 
one of the independent variables predicting the locus 
of responsibility and political reform measures. The 
expectation here is that attitudes toward political 
reform should be influenced more strongly by nation- 
ality differences than are economic orientations to- 
ward the locus of responsibility. Finally, we examine 
the fourth hypothesis, which involves an expected 
relationship between attitudes toward political and 
economic reform. 

Our analysis differs from that of Finifter and Mic- 
kiewicz in certain respects. Because we have data 
from only three former republics (Russia, Ukraine, 
and Lithuania), we cannot fully reproduce their anal- 
yses. We can, however, offer a more in-depth under- 
standing and analysis of the relevant hypotheses in 
these three countries because our sample was de- 
signed to be representative of each of these former 
republics. (See the Appendix for a description of the 
data.) The Finifter and Mickiewicz sample, on the 
contrary, was not designed to be representative of 
particular republics but was supposed to represent 
the broader Soviet Union. Thus very few respondents 
were found in any given republic, except Russia. 
Also, with regard to questionnaire construction, al- 
though several of the questions asked by Finifter and 
Mickiewicz were very similar to those asked in the 
University of Iowa surveys, none of the items that 
they reported employed exactly the same wording as 
was used in our interviews. Because specific survey 
questions are slightly different, we do not reproduce 
any of their earlier published tables here for direct 
comparison. We do encourage the reader, however, 
to make those direct comparisons on their own. Also, 
to avoid problems associated with attempts to make 
direct comparisons across individual questionnaire 
items, we will employ multiple-item scales to tap 
equivalent underlying concepts. Our time frame is 
also different: the Finifter and-Mickiewicz interviews 
were undertaken only once, at the end of 1989, while 
our interviews were administered in three annual 
waves beginning in the summer of 1990 and finishing 
in the summer of 1992. Because the 1990 survey 
included fewer survey items relevant to the analysis 
presented here, we will draw most heavily from the 
1991 and 1992 survey data.’ 


LOCUS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR WELL-BEING 


As Finifter and Mickiewicz note, a core element of 
socialist ideology involves the locus of responsibility 
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for social well-being. In order to gauge public support 
for ideological tenets, we focus on public perceptions 
of who should be responsible for individual economic 
well-being: the state or the individuals themselves? 
Under socialist systems, the state has assumed the 
major role in caring for individual well-being. As a 
matter of ideology (and also practice), the socialist 
state controls property, the means of production, and 
most aspects of the economy that directly influence 
one’s economic well-being. Socialization within this 
system, therefore, could be expected to promote both 
an expectation that the state will continue to provide 
for social well-being and a preference for the state to 
assure a high standard of living for every citizen. On 
the other hand, preferences for individual responsi- 
bility are likely to be more prevalent in systems 
characterized by relatively more laissez-faire market 
economies. Given these cross-system expectations, 
the distribution of public attitudes toward the locus of 
responsibility for the former Soviet Union is of con- 
siderable theoretical importance. 

The distribution of responses to the question on 
locus of responsibility for a sample of Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Lithuanians interviewed shortly be- 
fore the August 1991 coup attempt and one year later 
are presented in Table 1. Comparing the responses 
of the total sample from the 1991 and 1992 studies to 
those reported by Finifter and Mickiewicz reveals a 
great deal of similarity. The comparison cannot be 
made directly, however, because the question asked 
in our surveys had a middle (pro/con) category, 
whereas their individual-versus-state-responsibility 
indicator was dichotomous. But when the percent- 
ages for our data are recalculated after excluding 
the middle category, the distributions are nearly 
the same as what Finifter and Mickiewicz report. In 
1991 only slightly more than half (53.7%) preferred 
state responsibility and in 1992 the division was 
virtually the same as the 50.7% found by Finifter and 
Mickiewicz (see Table 1). Across the three former 
republics, only Russians displayed a statistically sig- 
nificant, although slight, shift toward individualism 
between 1991 and 1992. Lithuanians, however, ex- 
pressed more individualism than did Russians or 
Ukrainians in both years, thereby confirming a find- 
ing reported by Finifter and Mickiewicz. Despite the 
collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991, these 
attitudes, at least at the aggregate level, appeared 
quite stable across time. At first glance, therefore, this 
stability may be attributed to basic, enduring social- 
ization. 

Comparable data from the NES, however, provide 
a cross-national comparison suggesting that the dis- 
tribution of preferences may have less to do with 
ideological indoctrination than with current economic 
circumstances and realistic judgements regarding 
what the Soviet state and successor governments 
could be expected to do under existing economic 
conditions. The 1988 NES dichotomous distribution 
excluding the middle category (see Table 1) had 
64.1% preferring individual responsibility, signifi- 
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TABLE 1 
State or Individual Should Be Responsible for Job and Standard of Living 


RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEING 


Trichotomized® 
State (%) 
Pro/con 
Individual 


TOTAL 


1991 1992 1991 __ 


40.7 
24.2 
35.1 
2,911 


36.6 
27.8 
35.6 
2,580 


41.4 
25.7 
32.9 
1,384 


Dichotomized? 
State (%) 
Individual 


53.7 
46.3 


50.7 
49.3 


55.7 
44.3 


Source: University of Iowa's Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys. 


RUSSIA 
1992 


35.5 
30.2 
34.3 
1,243 


50.9 
49.1 
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UNITED 
STATES 


1988 1990 


UKRAINE 
1991 1992 


LITHUANIA 
1991 1992 


28.3 
21.3 
50.4 
1,725 


39.8 
21.6 
38.6 

953 


35.0 
21.8 
43.2 

574 


35.0 
28.5 
36.5 

492 


35.5 
21.1 
43.3 
1,710 


38.1 
25.6 
36.3 

845 


45.0 
55.0 


50.8 
49.2 


51.2 
48.8 


44.7 
55.3 


48.9 
51.1 


35.9 
64.1 


“The survey question scale initially ranged from 1 = state responsibility to 5 = individual responsibility for economic well-being. Here we have collapsed 
the scale as follows: 1-2 = state, 3 = pro/con, 4-5 = individual. The U.S. data employed a seven-point scale, so the collapsing was 1-3 = state, 4 = pro/con, 


5-7 = individual. 


"In this collapsing of the initial scale, we eliminated those responding 3 = pro/con and recalculated the percentages, still having 1-2 = state, 4-5 = 


individual, The U.S. data also eliminated the center category. 


cantly different from the 46.3% found in the Soviet 
Union for 1991. Moreover, the differance fits with 
the theoretical expectations for the Iwo countries 
(i.e., Socialist countries showing the stronger orien- 
tation toward state responsibility). The situation 
changes, however, in 1990, when the United States 
was in a deep recession and many more people were 
expressing the feeling that the state, rather than 
individuals, should provide for social well-being (see 
Table 1). Clearly the difference between U.S. and 
Soviet attitudes on locus of responsibility is much 
smaller when the 1990 U.S. data are used in the 
comparison. 

What is surprising about these data is not the fact 
that Soviets were so evenly divided between state 
and individual responsibility for individual well-be- 
ing but that a relatively high percentage of Soviets 
(as compared to Americans) preferred an individual 
solution. After 70 years of assumed socialist indoctri- 
nation and a tendency for people to turn to the state 
for help in periods of economic crisis, v7e would have 
expected that a much higher percentage of Soviets 
would view the state as the preferred provider of 
social well-being. Of course, given thet the distribu- 
tions in Table 1 rely upon a single survey item to 
measure locus of responsibility, the critic might be 
rightfully skeptical of these results. Fortunately, the 
surveys we are employing as evidence each include 
several questions designed to measure the concept of 
locus of responsibility. Therefore, we can expand the 
analysis and are not limited to a single item (as were 
Finifter and Mickiewicz). Indeed, an exploratory fac- 
tor analysis revealed that four items om our 1991 
and 1992 surveys formed a cohesive, moderately 
intercorrelated set of questions that could be used 
in an index that ranged from strong preferences 
for state responsibility to strong preferences for indi- 
vidualism.” The set of four items included the vari- 
able discussed in Table 1, a question on concerns 
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about economic inequality, an item measuring pref- 
erences for maintaining state or collective property 
versus the establishment of private property, and a 
question on attitudes toward “businessmen” (under- 
stood in the Soviet context to mean entrepreneurs). 
The text of the questions are presented in the Ap- 
pendix. 

Briefly, the pattern of responses to the three ques- 
tions not already discussed tends to indicate a slight 
shift in an individualistic direction between 1991 and 
1992. For example, 43% of the total respondents in 
1991—-as compared with 35% in 1992—felt that eco- 
nomic inequality was a grave danger to social stabil- 
ity. Also, 43% of the 1991. respondents said they had 
nothing in common with businessmen, whereas in 
1992 that figure declined to 40%. On the question of 
owning property, among the 1991 sample 33% pre- 
ferred state or collectively owned property, while 
31% favored private property (the remainder wanted 
some combination). In 1992, the data revealed only 
26% favoring state-owned property, while 43% pre- 
ferred private property. This overall shift in the 
direction of individualism is also clearly evident in 
the mean value of the four-item locus of responsibil- 
ity index. (Overall, the mean shifted from 6.72 to 
7:13, where high values indicate support for individ- 
ualism.) The index means also differed across repub- 
lics. In both years, Lithuanians were more individu- 
alistically oriented (7.77 and 7.84 in 1991 and 1992 
respectively) than Russians or Ukrainians (means of 
6.67 and 6.73 for the two countries in 1991 and 7.07 
and 6.83 in 1992), a difference that is not surprising 
given Lithuania’s historically closer ties with Europe 
and their early movement to secede from the Soviet 
Union. In 1991, Russian and Ukrainian preferences 
were not significantly different. However, the most 
rapid across-time shift in these attitudes occurred 
among Russians. By 1992, therefore, Russians were 
more individualistically oriented than Ukrainians. 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage Saying the Individual Should Be 
Responsible for Well-Being by Level of 
Education (%) 


FORMER 
SOVIET 
UNION 


1991 1992 
19.2 24.7 


UNITED 
STATES 


1988 1990 


41.1 33.7 
43.4 45.7 568 49.4 
.19* .t5* 197 .12* 


Source: University of Iowa's Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys. 

Note: Table entries are the percentage giving the individual response to 
the trichotomous version of the question presented in Table 1. Education 
is dichotomized here into those with secondary education (cr less} 
versus those with more-than-secondary education. 

*p < .001. 


EDUCATION 
LEVEL 


Secondary education 
Higher education 
Pearson r 


EDUCATION HYPOTHESIS 


Our major concern with the Finifter and Mickiewicz 
report, however, is not the distribution of responses 
to the locus-of-responsibility questions. On the con- 
trary, in the case where we have comparable ques- 
tions, the estimate of the distribution derived from 
their data and that presented in Table 1 are very 
similar. Rather, the major problem is how these 
attitudes on responsibility for well-being are related 
to other variables, particularly such demographic 
variables as education and income. 

Most surprising is the negative correlation they 
find with education, namely, that the better-educated 
favored state responsibility for well-being, whereas 
the lesser-educated favored individual responsibility 
(Finifter and Mickiewicz, 1992, 866). As Finifter and 
Mickiewicz point out, this negative correlation is 
contrary to that found earlier with.data on Soviet 
emigres (Silver 1987). In addition, Duch recently 
found a correlation between education and endorse- 
ment of free-market culture variables (1993, 102) that 
was the opposite of the finding reported by Finifter 
and Mickiewicz (although we are not arguing here 
that the measures of free-market culture and locus of 
responsibility are tapping the same attitudes). The 
negative relationship reported by Finifter and Mickie- 
wicz also runs counter to the correlation obtained 
with the single-item measure in our 1991 and 1992 
data and even contradicts the relationship found with 
U.S. data (see Table 2). Moreover, the correlation 
between the four-item locus-of-responsibility index 
and education is positive and significant (.19 and .15 
in 1991 and 1992 respectively). Given this over- 
whelming evidence, one can only conclude that the 
better-educated in both the former Soviet republics 
and in the United States are significantly more likely 
to endorse individual responsibility for providing a 
high quality of well-being than are the lesser edu- 
cated. Thus, the results in Table 2 are not only 
consistent across time and cross-culturally, but they 
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better match theoretical expectations than those pre- 
sented by Finifter and Mickiewicz. 

The interpretation that Finifter and Mickiewicz 
brought to the education relationship they found was 
twofold. First, they argued that the better-educated 
were really the ones who were benefiting from the 
material and psychic gratification provided by the 
Soviet state (1992, 866). Second, the better-educated 
were altruistically concerned about providing a safety 
net for the less fortunate in society, so that they were 
more supportive of the state bearing the burden of 
providing social welfare for its citizens (p. 867). 

The data in Table 2, however, suggest a very 
different interpretation. It is more likely that the 
less-fortunate in the former: Soviet societies realized 
their dire need for state support simply to survive. 
The better-educated, on the other hand, preferred a 
system that allowed for more individual initiative and 
entrepreneurship either because of materialistic mo- 
tivations or because they desired more freedom and 
self-determination. Since they were more likely to ben- 
efit from a system that gave more emphasis to individ- 
ualism, they were also more willing to accept greater 
individual responsibility for their own well-being. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCE HYPOTHESES 


The analysis presented by Finifter and Mickiewicz, 
however, went well beyond the correlation of educa- 
tion and locus of responsibility. To explain the vari- 
ation and differences in locus of responsibility, Finif- 
ter and Mickiewicz utilized a multivariate regression 
analysis (1992, 869, Tbl. 8) incorporating a number of 
demographic variables and a measure of life satisfac- 
tion. A comparable analysis using our 1991 and 1992 
data is presented in Table 3 (cols. 1-2, 5-6). As might 
be expected with a dependent variable that is a 
multiple-item index and thus is more reliable and has 
less-restricted variance than a single question, the 
explained variance for the equations presented in 
Table 3 is three times the magnitude of that found by 
Finifter and Mickiewicz. More importantly, only two 
of the six (excluding ethnicity controls) independent 
variables included in the equations—age and life 
satisfaction—exhibit relationships with the locus-of- 
responsibility measure that confirm the Finifter and 
Mickiewicz analysis. In both 1991 and 1992, younger 
Soviets and those with a more positive sense of life 
satisfaction were more likely than older and dissatis- 
fied people to prefer individual orientations to gov- 
ernment responsibility for social well-being. The re- 
gression coefficients for these two variables are 
similar to those displayed by Finifter and Mickiewicz 
(1992, tbl. 8). 

The major discrepancies between the Finifter and 
Mickiewicz study and the data reported here arise 
with respect to education, gender, income, and eth- 
nicity. The contradiction involving the education re- 
lationship was mentioned earlier. It is sufficient, 
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TABLE 3 


Vol. 88, No. 2 


Regression Equation Predicting Locus of Responsibility for Social Well-Being 


INDEPENDENT 1991 1992 
VARIABLES b BETA b BETA b BETA b BETA 
Personal Finances? 
Past — — .41** TF = 74h 
(.03) 10 (.03) 18 
Future — — .56** = ai 59% 
(.03) .14 (.03) 14 
National economy past* — — .01 — — .18 
(.05) .00 (.05) .02 
Rating of CPSU? = = — .69** ci = —.53** 
(.02) —.28 (.02) —.22 
Life satisfaction] .30** 2a." .61** D Fá 
(.02) .09 (.02) .07 (.02) .18 (.02) .06 
Age — .05** — .03** — .05** — .04** 
(.00) — .28 (.00) —.19 (.00) | —.29 (.00) — 23 
Education .16** .16** .09* .07* 
(.01) 12 (.01) 11 (.01) .06 (.01) .06 
Gender? ,82+* 71% 71** 56** 
(.04) 14 (.03) 12 (.04) 12 (.03) 10 
Urban/rural — .33* —.16 —.06 — 07 
(.04) —.05 (.04) —.03 (.02) —.04 (.02) —.02 
Income .00* .00* .00* .00* 
(.00) .05 (.00) .05 (.00) .15 (.00) 12 
Ethnicity 
Ukrainian .07 .13 —.34 l —.45 
(.04) 01 (.04) .02 (.05) —.05 (.04) —.05 
Lithuanian 1.47** .81 54 19 
(.14) .07 .13) .04 (.14) .03 14) .01 
Constant 13.6 16.09 14.8 17.7 
Adjusted R? 15 .24 .19 .27 
Number of cases 2,437 2,411 2,197 2,153 


Source: University of Iowa's Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys. 


Note: The locus-of-responsibility index ranges from 1 to 15, where 1 indicates state responsibility and 15 indicates individual responsibility for well-being. 
Standard errors are in parentheses. b = unstandardized regression coefficient, beta = standardized coefficient. 


“Better off = high. 
’Positive = high. 
‘Satisfied = high. 


therefore, to note that the additional controls for 
other variables do not change the relationship ob- 
served in Table 2; that is, better-educated Soviets 
favored individual solutions to attaining well-being, 
while the lesser-educated were more likely to look to 
the state—exactly opposite to the finding reported by 
Finifter and Mickiewicz. Furthermore, Finifter and 
Mickiewicz reported that gender and income had no 
significant impact on locus of responsibility. The data 
in Table 4, on the contrary, reveal a consistent and 
relatively strong effect for gender: in both years, 
women were more likely than men to favor the state 
as the provider of social well-being. Likewise, Soviets 
with lower incomes, particularly in 1992, expressed 
the stronger preferences for the state as the guarantor 
of social well-being. Regarding nationality differ- 
ences, Lithuanians were more supportive of individ- 
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ual responsibility than were Russians and Ukraini- 
ans. However, the impact of nationality will become 
more meaningful when we return to a broader dis- 
cussion of this variable. 

Except for life satisfaction, all the predictors in- 
cluded in the Finifter and Mickiewicz analysis were 
social-structural variables. As they point out, life 
satisfaction was included because it has been seen as 
a cultural attitude that influences the development of 
political democratization and economic reform (Ingle- 
hart 1990). We shall not here attempt to discuss or 
empirically examine a number of other theoretically 
relevant political and economic variables that go well 
beyond the largely demographic variables utilized by 
Finifter and Mickiewicz. We point out, however, that 
none of the variables used by Finifter and Mickiewicz 
indicate the extent to which locus of responsibility 
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was a response to recent change in economic condi- 
tions. Also, none of their variables are explicitly 
political in nature, so -they failed to capture the 
potential impact of contemporary political circum- 
stances. In an effort to address these limitations, we 
shall briefly extend our investigation to an analysis of 
how public response to the economic and political 
circumstances of the time may have affected locus of 
responsibility orientations. 

Earlier findings from political-economy research 
suggest that both economic and political circum- 
stances could potentially influence public attitudes 
toward the role of government in guaranteeing the 
basic economic well-being of citizens, as well as 
support for a particular type of economic system. (For 
extensive reviews of this literature, see Kiewiet 1983 
and Lewis-Beck 1988.) This research implies that 
perceived changes in national economic circum- 
stances (sociotropic considerations) will influence col- 
lective economic evaluations more strongly than per- 
sonal or “pocketbook” concerns (Kinder and Kiewiet 
1979). Additionally, the earlier research suggests that 
prospective expectations of how economic conditions 
may develop in the future can influence political and 
economic orientations as much as retrospective as- 
sessments (Fiorina 1981; MacKuen, Erikson, and 
Stimson 1992; Miller and Wattenberg 1985). 

Duch has recently applied these various arguments 
to an analysis of survey data collected in the former 
Soviet Union in 1990 (1993, 591). In doing so, he 
hypothesized that Soviet citizens who were experi- 
encing a deterioration in their own economic situa- 
tion or perceived the national economy as deteriorat- 
ing, as well as those who expected these economic 
failures to continue in the future, would be more 
likely to support free-market changes because they 
would blame the command economy for the current 
and future economic woes. This same argument 
could be extended to incorporate the impact of eco- 
nomic circumstances on attitudes toward the locus of 
responsibility. Also, if the Soviet regime was being 
blamed for economic failures, both national and per- 
sonal, then we should expect that those citizens who 
were most negative toward communists should be 
most supportive of economic reform. We would 
hypothesize, therefore, that anticommunist senti- 
ment should promote support for an individually 
oriented locus of responsibility throughout the late 
1980s and early 1990s. 

However, by 1991—and certainly by 1992, after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union—the impact of deterio- 
rating economic conditions may have taken a differ- 
ent turn than that hypothesized by Duch (1993). 
Under perestroika (Gorbachev's economic restructur- 
ing program), a good deal of lip service was given to 
new economic freedoms.and the encouragement of 
new entrepreneurship. Indeed, by 1991, there were 
emerging signs of these changes. For example, citi- 
zen-owned cooperatives were starting to spring up. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991 
also produced a dramatic increase in the possibility 
for new entrepreneurship. Real economic conditions 
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continued to deteriorate, but the possibility for indi- 
vidual economic improvement changed significantly 
during this period. An alternative hypothesis, there- 
fore, is that those who were hardest hit by the 
collapsing economy needed to look to the state for 
assistance, whereas those who were actually doing 
equally well or better during this period, relative to 
the past, could only hope that they would do even 
better under a market-oriented, private enterprise 
system that gave more emphasis to individual re- 
sponsibility. 

The empirical evidence from 1990 to 1992 confirms 
that this was a period in which former Soviet citizens 
perceived a dramatic deterioration in their economic 
circumstances. The percentage of respondents re- 
porting that their personal financial situation wors- 
ened “relative to the past year” rose from 40% in 1990 
to 56% in 1991 and 61% in 1992. Over this same 
period, only 8-10% said their economic situation had 
improved relative to the past. Nonetheless, expecta- 
tions regarding future economic circumstances actu- 
ally became slightly more optimistic during this pe- 
riod. In 1990, when respondents were asked to look 
ahead one year, 63% said they would be worse off in 
the future. By 1991, respondents giving that pessi- 
mistic assessment had dropped to 49% and it fell to 
45% in 1992. At the same time, respondents saying 
they would be better off in the future rose from 7% in 
1990 to 11% and 15% in 1991 and 1992 respectively. 
Likewise, over this period of time former Soviet 
citizens were increasingly negative in their evalua- 
tions of the Communist party. Ratings of the commu- 
nists became sharply more negative between 1990 
and 1991 (rising from 49% to 60% rating communists 
negatively in the two respective years) and remained 
predominantly negative through 1992, when 62% 
rated the communists negatively. 

Clearly economic and political circumstances in the 
former Soviet Union changed significantly between 
1990 and 1992—but with what impact on broad 
economic orientations such as the preferred locus of 
responsibility? To answer this question and to test the 
hypotheses we have raised, the regression equations 
presented in Table 3 were recomputed after adding 
four new predictor variables to the analysis. The first 
two items are the retrospective and prospective as- 
sessments of one’s personal financial situation. The 
third measure indicates the respondent's judgment of 
whether the national economy had improved or 
worsened during the past year, while the fourth 
measures evaluations of the Communist party on a 
five-point scale. 

The resulting coefficients demonstrate that both 
personal economic change measures and attitude 
toward communists had a strong impact on preferred 
locus of responsibility in 1991 and 1992. Statistically, 
these new variables contribute nearly 10% more ex- 
plained variance beyond that provided by the original 
set of variables in Table 3. The results suggest that 
changing economic conditions had a major impact on 
attitudes toward responsibility for economic well- 
being. Between the times when the two surveys were 
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in the field, Russian president Boris Yeltsin and his 
administration undertook a series of governmental 
measures that liberalized prices, ended government 
subsidies of some industries, and capped some 
wages. The result was hyperinflation that reduced or 
eliminated many people’s savings and replaced lim- 
ited supplies of cheap goods with readily available 
goods that few could afford. To maintain an adequate 
standard of living for one’s family required most 
adults to scramble for extra income. This new chal- 
lenge produced tension, fears for the future, and (for 
some) a higher appreciation of Soviet-era conditions. 
Those who succeeded in securing adequate income to 
keep pace with inflation were likely to enjoy the 
wider range of available goods, but those whose 
living standards fell were likely to be disillusioned 
with what is often called “barbarian capitalism.” 
Similar trends were underway during this period in 
Lithuania and in Ukraine—the latter because its econ- 
omy was closely interconnected with the Russian 
economy. For these reasons, we would expect that 
individual success in surviving harsh economic cir- 
cumstance would condition one’s outlook on market 
reforms. Indeed, the coefficients in Table 3 demon- 
strate that Soviets who felt that their own personal 
economic situation had improved or stayed the same 
were more inclined toward individualism than those 
who perceived a worsening situation. Similarly, re- 
spondents who were optimistic about future eco- 
nomic improvements were more likely to express 
support for individual responsibility. Also, those 
who rated communists very negatively were much 
more likely to place responsibility for social well- 
being with the individual than were those who rated 
communists more positively. 

An unexpected result revealed by Table 3 is the 
weak statistical effect for concerns about national 
economic conditions.” This finding contradicts those 
studies arguing that sociotropic concerns generally 
outweigh the impact of pocketbook concerns. The 
results obtained here, however, point to an important 
set of circumstances, relevant to contemporary East- 
ern European and post-Soviet societies, that condi- 
tion the relative impact of pocketbook and sociotropic 
assessments. Because the economic deterioration in 
these countries has been so widespread and visible, a 
large majority perceive that the national economy has 
declined and will most likely decline even farther 
before it begins to improve again. Under these cir- 
cumstances, similar to those of a depression in West- 
ern democracies, individual survival and opportunity 
become far more important to each person than 
concerns about what is happening at the national 
level. Indeed, by 1991 the perception that the Soviet 
national economy had worsened during the past year 
had become almost universal (92% of the survey 
respondents said it had worsened), thereby provid- 
ing virtually no explanation for differences in atti- 
tudes toward the locus of responsibility. Despite 
slightly more variance in the 1992 public assessments 
of the national economic performance in these new 
post-Soviet countries, 85% of the combined respon- 
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dents said that the national economy of their country 
had further deteriorated during the past year. Given 
such widespread pessimism about the national econ- 
omy, it is understandable that differences in more 
immediate, personal concerns are predominant. 

Including the personal economic situation variable 
in the multivariate analysis does more than just 
demonstrate the strong impact that short-run 
changes in the economy can have on broader eco- 
nomic orientations such as locus of responsibility. 
The addition of the personal economic variable also 
changes the interpretation that can be given to the 
social structural variables included in the equation. 
Variables such as age, education, and place of resi- 
dence (urban/rural) have previously been used by 
some writers as indicators of longer-term change, 
such as socialization or modernization effects (see 
e.g., Hahn 1991; Lapidus 1989). However, each of 
these indicators can also be expected to be correlated 
with short-term fluctuations in economic conditions. 
For example, the quality of life among elderly people 
on fixed incomes will be influenced far more by rapid 
price increases than will the life-style of younger 
people. Having controlled for the confounding effects 
of recent economic change, the statistically significant 
social structural variables actually take on increased 
relevance as indicators of longer-term socialization 
effects and the impact of social change (e.g., modern- 
ization) on the development of individualistic respon- 
sibility. 

Yet more revealing, however, is the substantial 
impact of anticommunist sentiment on locus of re- 
sponsibility. Even without trying to impose a partic- 
ular causal interpretation on this relationship, it is 
important because it demonstrates a substantial link 
between broader economic ideology and political 
evaluations. Support for the communist system and 
striving for individualism were clearly at odds. In- 
deed, a separate analysis for 1991 that went beyond 
Table 3 reveals that the highest levels of endorsing 
individualistic effort as the source of well-being oc- 
curred among those who were alienated from the 
all-union government while trusting the republic- 
level leadership. Clearly political orientations were 
among the most important factors affecting locus of 
responsibility. Moreover, the strong impact of anti- 
communist sentiment on locus of responsibility dem- 
onstrates that materialistic benefits were not the only 
motivations underlying broader economic orientations. 


SUPPORT FOR REFORM: 
NATIONALITY DIFFERENCES 


The inability to confirm the results presented by 
Finifter and Mickiewicz also extends to their analysis 
of Soviet attitudes toward political reform, especially 
as political reform relates to nationality differences. 
For example, Finifter and Mickiewicz conclude that 
“Russians, Ukrainians and Balts did not differ very 
much from each other in the degree of support for 
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TABLE 4 
Rapid Versus Slow Reform by Nationality 


RUSSIANS IN 
RUSSIA 


1991 


43 
19 
38 
979 
5.29 


Source: University of lowa’s Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys. 


RAPID/SLOW REFORM 


Pro—rapid reform (%) ` 

Neutral (%) 

Pro-slower reform (%) 
Number of cases 
Means 


1990 1992 


37 
18 
45 
821 
4.84 
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UKRAINIANS IN 
UKRAINE 


1991 


46 
17 
37 
495 
5.33 


LITHUANIANS IN 
LITHUANIA 


1991 


75 
15 
10 
347 
6.80 


1990 


39 
20 
41 
284 
4.99 


1992 


37 
20 
43 
507 
4.87 


1990 


86 

9 

5 
340 
7.65 


Note: Means are calculated for a scale that ranges from 1 to 9, with high values indicating stronger pro-reform orientations. 


political change” (1992, 862). Yet recent scholarship 
reveals that major forces for reform came from social 
and regional groups mobilized on the basis of nation- 
alist symbols, grievances, and demands (Clemens 
1991; Lapidus 1992; Motyl 1992). 

Our hypothesis, which arises from our earlier work 
on identities (Miller, Hesli, and Reisinger 1993), is 
that nationality has a profoundly different impact 
depending upon the issue or policy area under con- 
sideration. More specifically, attitudes that relate 
directly to political reform can be expected to be more 
strongly influenced by nationality differences, while 
orientations related to economic reform and respon- 
sibility. are less subject to nationality differences. 
These expectations arise from an understanding that 
the notion of political reform at the end of the 
Gorbachev era had clear anti-Soviet-state underpin- 
nings and that support for political change often 
implied support for a restructuring of the Soviet 
system of authority. Thus political change became a 
rallying point for the multiple nationalist movements 
operating in the period from 1989 through 1991. 
Economic reform, however, presumably was less 
closely tied to nationalist aspirations, and a broader 
range of orientations toward state versus private 
ownership and economic responsibility should be 
apparent within national groupings. 

To test the hypothesis that the relative impact of 
nationality depends upon the issue area, we included 
nationality as one of the independent variables pre- 
dicting the locus of responsibility and the political 
change indices. Table 4 reports the distribution of a 
multiple-item index constructed by drawing from our 
surveys those items most similar to those employed 
by Finifter and Mickiewicz. The items include three 
questions from an agree/disagree battery: 


1. It is better to live in an orderly society than to 
allow people so much freedom that they become 
disruptive. 

. These days Stalin is not given adequate credit for 
building of socialism. 

. Political reform in this country is moving too rapidly. 


Also included in the index is a rating given of the 
Communist party, according to the following instruc- 
tions: 
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Now we would like to get your feelings toward certain 
groups using a five-point scale, where 5 indicates a very 
positive view and 1 a very negative view. You may use 
any number between 1 and 5 to tell me how favorable or 
unfavorable your feelings are for each group. If you have 
difficulty answering, just tell me and we will go on to the 
next one. 


These items were selected because of their internal 
theoretical consistency: each item represents an im- 
portant aspect of the reform process.* Item 1 corre- 
sponds most directly with Finifter and Mickiewicz 
item q22d, which makes reference to the trade-off 
between freedom and order. Item 3 corresponds to 
Finifter and Mickiewicz item q18, which makes spe- 
cific reference to the pace of change. Item 2 is in- 
cluded because the repudiation of Stalin played a 
critical role in early efforts to legitimize the new 
reform effort. The reference to the Communist party 
is included because the focus of much of the reform 
effort was the intransigence, corruption, and lack of 
responsiveness of the Communist party. 

It is noteworthy that both Russians and Ukrainians 
were generally less supportive of rapid change than 
were Lithuanians. Many of the explanations that 
have been offered in the literature for the relatively 
weaker manifestations of perestroika-era nationalism 
in Ukraine as compared with the Baltic countries, 
may account as well for the hesitancy of Ukrainians 
whole-heartedly to support rapid reform (see Arm- 
strong 1990; Laitin 1992; Motyl 1987; and Nahylo 
1991). Ukrainians from the eastern and southern 
regions exhibited levels of assimilation (russification) 
unmatched anywhere else in the Union, with the 
possible exception of Belorus. Adoption of Russian as 
their native language by Ukrainians in these regions 
was extremely high, while in West Ukraine (which 
was incorporated late into the Soviet Union during 
World War H and where most of the nationalists 
tended to reside) knowledge of Russian was much 
lower. Thus the majority of the population of Ukraine 
(found in the southern and eastern regions) were 
uncomfortable with the demands for radical change 
emanating from outside of their own region. 

As of 1992, however, the republics were indepen- 
dent and formally in control of their own destiny. 
Following the collapse of the Soviet Union, we might 
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expect the notion of political change to take on a 
different meaning—a shift that is suggested by the 
1992 data in Table 4. In general, the data reveal a 
decline, as of 1992, in support for rapid reform (across 
all three national groups). Nevertheless, even after 
taking the general trend of declining support for 
political change into consideration, Lithuanians con- 
tinued to exhibit stronger pro-reform orientations, 
thereby contradicting the Finifter and Mickiewicz 
findings. l 

Our longitudinal data also fail to support the Fin- 
ifter and Mickiewicz findings regarding the impact of 
context on the attitudes of Russians residing in non- 
Russian republics. At the outset of the 1990s, approx- 
imately 24 million Russians lived in the non-Russian 
republics. This substantial presence of Russian mi- 
norities in a variety of places where the culture and 
climate of opinion is very different from that found in 
Russia raises the possibility that the local context may 
have influenced the attitudes of the nonindigenous 
Russians in a way that would produce preferences 
that differ from those expressed by Russians in Rus- 
sia. Indeed Finifter and Mickiewicz contend that their 
data support the general argument that “the political 
attitudes of individuals who change their residential 
locations tend to be influenced by the political and 
social context into which they move; such individuals 
tend to change their attitudes in the direction of 
conformity with their new neighbors” (1992, 864). 
The evidence they provide in support of this conten- 
tion is that Russians living in Kazakhstan, Uzbeki- 
stan, and Ukraine were very similar to the indigenous 
nationalities in terms of their attitudes toward politi- 
cal change (see p. 863). Likewise, they conclude that 
“the Baltic peoples ... do not differ significantly 
from Russians in Estonia on support for political 
change” (p. 864). | 

Given that we have already demonstrated a simi- 
larity between Russians and Ukrainians in 1990 and 
1991 in outlooks on the pace of change, the most 
telling comparisons involve a focus on differences 
between Russians and Lithuanians. As indicated in 
Table 4, indigenous Russian and indigenous Lithua- 
nian attitudes toward change do differ, so that it is 
possible to test a hypothesis that predicts a similarity 
of attitudes between Russians living in Lithuania and 
Lithuanian nationals. Among Russians living in 
Lithuania in 1992, the group mean on the reform 
index is 4.96. This indicates that. Russians living 
outside of Russia are very similar (as a group) to those 
living inside of Russia (see Table 4) but are different 
from Lithuanians. In fact, across all three years, the 
reform attitudes of Russians living in Lithuania are 
more similar to those of Russians in Russia than they 
are to those of titular Lithuanians. 

The finding that Russians in Lithuania fail to share 
the attitudes of indigenous Lithuanians makes a good 
deal of sense. After all, Lithuanians on the whole 
were relatively negative toward Russia and Russians, 
sentiments that stem from their forced entry into the 
Soviet Union after World War II. Moreover, with 
independence came increased discussion about ex- 
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TABLE 5 


Regression Equation Predicting Support for 
Political Reform 


1992 
BETA 
.043 


1991 
BETA 


—.070 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Life satisfaction? 


b é 
161* 
(.030) 


~,053** 
(002) 
180** 
(.014) 
446" 
(.051) 
021 
(.061) 
000 
(.000) 


b 
—,298** 
(.029) 
~.058** 
(.001) 

279" 
(.013) 

415* 
(.047) 

—,755** 
(.056) 
000 
(.000) 


Age —.276 —.259 


Education .160 .106 


Gender? .061 .069 


Rural residence — 096 .003 


Income .011 .071 


Ethnicity 


Ukrainian 124 .027 


(.055) 


2.74** 
(.168) 
11.41 
15 


O16 .195 


(.058) 


619+ 
(180) 
9.57 
11 


Lithuanian .112 .037 


Constant 
Adjusted R* 
Number of 


cases 2,188 

Source: University of lowa’s Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys. 
Note: The pro-reform index ranges from 1 to 17, with high values 
indicating greater support for rapid reform. Standard errors are in 
parentheses. 

"Satisfied = high. 

‘Male = high. 

*p < .01. 

*p < 001. 


1,936 


clusionary policies that would make voting and the 
holding of public jobs dependent on the ability to 
speak Lithuanian—changes that could limit the op- 
portunities for people who speak only Russian. Rus- 
sians in Lithuania, therefore, would have good rea- 
sons to support slower change and to be concerned 
about possible social disorder, because they, as a 
group, would be disadvantaged by rapid change. 

In order to assess the impact of nationality on 
support for reform relative to other potential social 
cleavages in post-Soviet society, we included nation- 
ality and a number of other demographic character- 
istics in a multiple regression predicting pro-reform 
attitudes. The particular demographic predictors in- 
cluded in the equations were selected so as to pro- 
duce a multivariate analysis similar to the one pre- 
sented by Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992, tbl. 8). Our 
analysis confirms the Finifter and Mickiewicz find- 
ings for a number of the predictor variables, particu- 
larly the effects for age, education, and gender on 
attitudes toward political change (see Table 5). The 
propensity of younger people to be relatively more 
supportive of political change is apparent in both 
1991 and 1992. These age differences may reflect 
generational socialization effects, or they may indi- 
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cate that young people are better able to withstand 
the traumas of the times and are less negatively 
impinged on by dramatic changes in the system. 
Similarly, the more highly educated respondents 
were consistently more reform-oriented than their 
less-well-educated counterparts. We agree with the 
Finifter and Mickiewicz explanation that the principle 
beneficiaries of the recent political changes have more 
often been the better-educated sectors of Soviet and 
post-Soviet society (1992, 866). The results reported 
in Table 5 also confirm that women have been un- 
comfortable with the pace and direction of political 
change. Finifter and Mickiewicz interpret this finding 
as meaning that women are generally more conser- 
vative than men (p. 867). However, as we have 
previously argued, orientations toward reform are 
not necessarily a reflection of women being more 
conservative but rather of women perceiving the 
changes that are currently taking place as having a 
disproportionately negative impact on them (see 
Hesli and Miller 1993). | 

The rest of the multivariate analysis fails to support 
the Finifter and Mickiewicz findings. First, it is note- 
worthy that the power of the demographic variables 
to explain the variance in pro—-reform attitudes drops 
over the period.” The fact that these same variables 
could explain less variance in pro-reform attitudes in 
1992 indicates that political change took on a different 
meaning after 1991. The decline in explained variance 
over this period may suggest that socialization and 
modernization effects were more important predic- 
tors of pro—reform attitudes in the early phases of the 
Gorbachev period but that other factors (presumably 
more current political and economic forces cutting 
across demographic cleavages) had greater impact at 
the end of the Gorbachev era. 

Other contradictions involve the significant impact 
of Lithuanian nationality and the relationship with 
urban/rural residence in 1991. The Lithuanian case 
provides support for the hypothesis that even with 
controls for other demographic characteristics, 
Lithuanians expressed more support for political 
change than did Russians or Ukrainians. In addition, 
the magnitude of the coefficient associated with 
Lithuanian nationality is greater in Table 5 than in 
Table 3, indicating a more powerful impact of nation- 
ality differences on political rather than economic 
reform orientations. Place of residence (either urban 
or rural) also had an independent and significant 
impact on orientations toward reform in 1991. The 
direction of the relationship in 1991 indicates that 
people living in the rural areas were less comfortable 
with rapid reform than were their urban counter- 
parts. It is noteworthy that the rural residence effect 
is not operative in 1992. If urban/rural differences can 
be explained by a simple reference to “greater con- 
servatism in rural areas” (Finifter and Mickiewicz 
1992, 868), then rural respondents in 1992 should also 
be more conservative. A full-fledged explanation of 
observed differences is beyond our present scope, but 
let it be said that the particular circumstances of the 
times must be taken into account when offering 
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explanations for anti-reform orientations. Rural peo- 
ple cannot in all cases be assumed to be conservative 
and traditional. (For more on this argument, see 
Turner et al. 1993). 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SUPPORT FOR POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC REFORM 


The most telling discrepancy between the Finifter and 
Mickiewicz findings and our replication, however, 
does not involve these demographic relationships. 
Rather, the most important divergence in the two sets 
of findings involves the relationship between support 
for political change and attitudes toward the locus of 
responsibility for economic well-being. Finifter and 
Mickiewicz report that preferences on political 
change and broad economic orientations reflect two 
separate independent dimensions of Soviet public 
opinion.® The implication of this multidimensionality 
of attitudes, according to Finifter and Mickiewicz, is 
that economic and political change could occur inde- 
pendently of each other and take very different 
directions, at least if public preferences have a strong 
impact on changes. Such a finding is not only unex- 
pected but certainly contradicts much of the broader 
literature on political economy, as well as the sugges- 
tions of some analysts of economic change in com- 
munist states (e.g., Mason 1992). 

To reexamine Finifter and Mickiewicz’s finding of 
no significant relationship between political and eco- 
nomic orientations, we employ data from our 1991 
and 1992 surveys. The results resoundingly discon- 
firm the Finifter and Mickiewicz conclusion that two 
independent dimensions underlie these attitudes. 
Our data reveal a strong positive correlation between 
support for political reform and preference for indi- 
vidualism and a market economy (the Pearson corre- 
lation coefficients are .431 for 1991 and .453 for 1992). 

However, given that similar demographic variables 
influence both sets of attitudes, the correlations 
might be spurious. A more stringent test of the 
interrelationship of political and economic orienta- 
tions would be to examine that interrelationship 
while controlling for demographic correlations. Be- 
cause correlations do not reveal the direction of 
causality, we face the question whether the measure 
of political reformism or the measure of economic 
reformism should serve as the dependent variable. 
Others’ recent analyses suggest, however, that polit- 
ical orientations have a stronger impact on economic 
outlooks than vice versa (Duch 1993; Gibson 1993). 
We therefore employ the locus-of-responsibility mea- 
sure as the dependent variable in a multivariate 
regression. The results of this regression are shown 
in Table 6. 

In both years, a strong positive association exists 
between support for political reform and a favorable 
view of individual initiative even after controlling for 
various demographic characteristics and the signifi- 
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TABLE 6 


Regression Testing Hypothesized Relationship 
between Support for Political Reform and 
Locus of Responsibility 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Support for 
political reform? 


Personal finances? 


Past 

Future 
Life satisfaction’ 
Age | 
‘Education 
Gender” 
Urban/rural 
income 


Ethnicity 
Ukrainian 


Lithuanian 


Constant 

Adjusted R° 

Number of 
cases 


1991 


b BETA 


27* 
(.02) 


32 


got 
(.05) 


.07 


44** .11 


(.05) 
15* 
(.07) 
—.04** 
(.00) 
16 
(.04) 
53** 
(10) ` 


.05 
—.21 
08 
10 
— ,02 


05 


.02 


.03 


3.92 
28 


2,128 


1992 


b BETA 


29+ 
(.02) 


.61** 
(.05) 
42* 11 
(.05) 
10 
(.07) 
—.03** 
(.00) 
.08* 
(.03) 
,52** 
(11) ` 
~.09 
(.14) 
.00** 
(.00) 


15 


.03 
—.18 
.05 
.09 
—.01 


-09 


—.20 
(13) 
45 
(.40) 


' —.03 


.02 


3.83 
33 


1,938, 


Source: University of lowa’s Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys. 
Note: Locus-of-responsibility and pro~reform indices are defined in 
Tables 3 and 5, a aa Standard errors are in parentheses. 


*p < .01. 

“p < .001. 
"Pro-reform = high. 
Better off = high. 
Satisfied = high. 
Male = high. 
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cant economic (retrospective and prospective per- 
sonal financial situation) and life satisfaction variables 
employed in Table 3. Moreover, adding the measure 
of support for political reform i improves the explana- 
tory power of both years’ models beyond that ob- 
tained in Table 3. 

The results: of testing this model are largely the 
same for the 1991 and the 1992 data. One difference 
between the two years deserves note. Even after 
adding the political reform measure to the equations, 
the question asking whether the economic situation 
of the respondent's family had improved, stayed the 
same, or became worse over the past year had twice 
as powerful an impact in 1992 as in 1991, whereas 
the impact of the prospective measure remains un- 
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changed. The strong positive coefficient for assess- 
ments of one’s financial situation, particularly the 
retrospective assessments in 1992, thus confirms the 
results reported earlier in Table 3. | 

The picture that our data present seems clear. Mass 
orientations toward economic and political reform are 
not independent of each other: they do not oppose 
but rather reinforce one another in the former Soviet 
Union. Those most accepting of the former Soviet 
regime’s political institutions and norms look least 
favorably on marked norms and institutions, and vice 
versa. This relationship holds true for both years of 
our surveys and even when we control for such key 
societal cleavages as age and level of education. 


CONCLUSION 


How do we explain the discrepancies between our 
findings and those reported by Finifter and Mickie- 
wicz? In part Finifter and Mickiewicz themselves 
provide the answer, as they acknowledge that “single 
items are generally less valid than multi-item indica- 
tors” (1992, 861). Our analysis certainly does suggest 
that there were some problems with their Q22a as 
a single-item measure of attitudes toward the eco- 
nomic system. Whether these were problems of 
translation, question clarity, or data entry errors we 
do not know. To a great extent the discrepancies 
revealed by our analysis focus on that single item. 
Thus the validity of the entire data set is not neces- 
sarily called into question. (For more on concerns 
about the validity of the earliest surveys coming out 
of the Soviet Union, see Miller, Reisinger, and Hesli 
1993.) Of course, the rapid change occurring in the 
Soviet Union during the Gorbachev era could also 
have contributed to the differences between our re- 
sults and those reported by Finifter and Mickiewicz. 
The longitudinal data presented here, especially in 
Table 4, reveal the significant shifts in attitudes 
toward political reform that were taking place during 
the last days of the Soviet Union. It is possible, 
therefore, that some of the discrepancies could be 
accounted for by attitude volatility rather than limi- 
tations in the data. 

Regardless of the discrepancies between the two 
sets of data, we should not lose track of the fact that 
on a number of points the various data are in agree- 
ment. Moreover, such data, particularly the longitu- 
dinal data, provide an empirical basis for verifying 
hypotheses regarding life and politics in the former 
Soviet societies. Clearly this is a tremendous improve- 
ment over what could be done in an earlier period 
when the collection of such data was not permitted. 

The longitudinal data, as well as the regressions 
presented in Table 6, demonstrate that Soviet public 
attitudes on economic and political reform were more 
interconnected and consistent than Finifter and Mic- 
kiewicz suggest (1992, 869). Individuals who pre- 
ferred political reforms of a democratic nature also 
favored a decreased role for the state as guarantor 
of economic well-being. Being a political reformist, 
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therefore, does imply an abandonment of the socialist 
system in favor of increased individual responsibility 
even when it comes to the social welfare of citizens. 
In short, perestroika, which included policies that 
presumably promoted both political democracy and a 
shift toward decentraHzation, was a reflection of 
public preferences. | 

In addition, the longitudinal data reveal significant 
variation, both cross-sectionally and across time, in 
support for democratic and economic reform in the 
Soviet and post-Soviet societies. The analysis demon- 
strates that the explanations for this variation in 
public support for reform are complex and multifac- 
eted. The self-interested pursuit of material benefits 
suggested by Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992, 870), is 
no doubt one factor accounting for the variation in 
support of reform. However, socialization, political 
ideology, and the pubic’s response to current eco- 
nomic and political change may be even more im- 
portant for understanding variation in support or 
opposition to continued reform in the post-Soviet 
societies. All of this, of course, leaves us with a 
challenging agenda for future research. 


APPENDIX 


The goal of the University af Iowa’s Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys 
(PSCS) conducted in 1990, 1991, and 1992 was to interview a 
representative sample of adult citizens living in three Soviet 
republics: Lithuania, Ukraine. and the portion of Russia west of the 
Ural Mountains. The particular republics were selected on the basis 
of size of population, economic importance within the Soviet 
Union, and political relevance. Russia and Ukraine are the repub- 
lics with the largest populations and highest gross national prod- 
ucts among the 15 republics of the former Soviet Union. Although 
Lithuania accounted for less than 2% of the Soviet population, it 
was politically very important because, being among the Baltics, it 
represented the early moves toward secession from the Soviet 
Union. Primary funding for the surveys was provided by National 
Science Foundation Grants SES 90-23974 and SGER 90-09698. 
Soviet support for the project was provided by the Soviet Peace 
Fund, the Soviet Peace Committee, and the Soviet Political Science 
Association. 


The Sample 


The sample size for the study was 1,800 completed interviews in 
1990, 3,000 in 1991, and 2,70) in 1992. The study design called for 
proper representation of the target population in each of the three 
republics. The total number of interviews in 1990 was divided 
equally among the republics, 600 in each. In 1991, the target 
sample was divided as follows: 1,400 in Russia, 1,000 in Ukraine, 
and 600 in Lithuania. The 1992 sample was comprised of 1,300 
interviews in Russia, 900 in Jkraine, and 500 in Lithuania. 

The sample approach used for selecting respondents was a 
four-stage stratified sample. At the initial stage, each republic was 
divided into strata reflecting the extent of urbanization, geographic 
region, the distribution of nationalities, and population density. 
These criteria produced eight strata for Ukraine and Russia and 
four strata for Lithuania. The second stage of the sample involved 
listing the places that fell into each strata and selecting, with 
probabilities proportionate to size, a number of primary sampling 
units from each strata. The 1990 sample, because of limited funds, 
employed 40 primary sampling units, whereas the 1991 and 1992 
studies had 81 primary sampling units. The third stage of the 
sample involved enumerating all the voting districts for each of the 
primary sampling units. Between 4 and 23 voting districts were 
randomly selected for each primary sampling unit depending on 
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the size of the place. The final stage of sampling involved selecting 
specific individuals from the voter lists—cross-referenced with 
residence records—for each of the selected voting districts. The 
procedure involved the calculation of a sampling interval n for each 
particular list, selecting a random number between 1 and n as the 
starting point and then selecting every nth person from that 
starting point. No substitution of respondents was allowed. The 
overall response rates in the studies were high by Western stan- 
dards: 89.4%, 83.7%, and 87.4% 1990, 1991, and 1992, respectively. 
The response rates were virtually the same for each republic. 


Questionnaire Construction 


The survey instrument was designed through a series of meetings 
between the United States research team and a group of Soviet 
scholars: Andrei Melville, Alexander Nikitin, and Elena Bash- 
kirova. The questionnaire was translated from English into Rus- 
sian, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian and back-translated in the Soviet 
Union and in the United States using native-speaking Russians, 
Lithuanians, and Ukrainians. This translation-back-translation 
process was carried out a number of times until an agreement was 
reached on the particular translation to be employed. Prior to the 
final revisions, a pretest was conducted in Moscow, Kiev, and 
Vilnius. Neither the questionnaire nor the interviewers gave any 
indication that the survey was part of a collaborative project 
involving American researchers. The average interview took 38 
minutes in 1990 and 45 minutes in 1991 and 1992. All interviews 
were conducted from 18 May to 21 June 1990, from 20 May to 25 
June 1991, and in late June 1992. All questionnaires were later 
transported to the United States, where they were used to code 
open-ended questions and to correct any data entry errors. 


Interviewing 


The interviewers were recruited and initially trained by staff from 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, Institute of Sociology in Moscow, 
under the supervision of Elena Bashkirova. In addition, the Amer- 
ican investigators provided further interviewer training sessions 
prior to the start of each study period. During the interviewing 
period, the American scholars traveled to the various sample 
points to supervise the data collection and to be certain that 
appropriate interviewing procedures were being followed. 

Our experience of having conducted three waves of interviewing 
in the republics of the former Soviet Union has served to reinforce 
the need to take standard precautions aimed at assuring valid and 
reliable data. In addition to the usual concerns about sampling, 
proper translation of questions, and the appropriate training of 
interviewers, we feel that any researcher conducting survey re- 
search in the former Soviet Union must spend time in the. field 
supervising the data collection, as well as verifying the quality of 
the interviewing and the accuracy of the recorded data. In addi- 
tion, it is incumbent on the researcher to retrieve and archive the 
completed questionnaires so they can be used for correcting data 
entry errors. Finally, as a contribution to the advancement of the 
profession and as a means of checking the veracity of published 
results, all data used in scholarly work should be made available to 
others for secondary analysis through the ICPSR. The authors may 
be contacted for a more detailed description of the surveys. 


Questionnaire Items Used in the 
Locus-of-Responsibility Index 


1. Some people say the government of Russia (Ukraine, Lithuania] 
should guarantee everyone work and a high standard of living, 
others argue that every person should look after himself. On 
this card is a scale from 1 to 5, where 1 signifies that the 
government guarantees everyone work and 5 that every person 
should look after himself. Which position corresponds to your 
view? 

. There should be a mechanism regulating income such that no 
one earns very much more than others. (agree/disagree) 

. Speaking only of Russia [Ukraine, Lithuania], what type of 
property would be best: private property, collective property or 
only state property? 
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4. Some people think that certain groups in society have too much 
influence on life and politics in Russia [Ukraine, Lithuania] and 
that other groups don’t have as much as they deserve. Do you 
think “Businessmen” have too much, too little or the right 
amount of influence? 


Notes 


We wish to thank Chia-hsing Lu and Andy Peebler for 
assistance in the data analysis and Peggy Swails for her 
secretarial assistance. 

1. The data from the 1990 survey is now publicly available 
through the ICPSR. The 1991 and 1992 survey data will be 
available for reanalysis by the end of 1994. 

2. The Cronbach alpha reliability coefficients for a four-item 
scale were .68 and .63 for 1991 and 1992 respectively. 

3. For statistical significance, we are restricting the proba- 
bility of type I error to less than .01. The item, however, had 
relatively little variance, so that some evidence of a relation- 
ship between evaluations of the national economy and locus 
of responsibility does exist. 

4. Cronbach's alpha for the proreform index in each of the 
three former republics for 1991 and 1992 is as follows: 


Year Russia Ukraine Lithuania 
1991 .635 .635 448 


1992 .656 478 407 


5. The regression analysis for 1990 is not presented in Table 
5. All demographic variables, and the single attitudinal indi- 
cator have the same directional impact as in 1991 and 1992. 
The major difference is the fact that the set of variables 
explains a larger portion of the variance in 1990 as compared 
with the later years. We excluded 1990 from the regression 
analysis because the proreform index can be expanded to a 
17-point scale if we rely only on the 1991 and 1992 data. In 
these years, the options given to respondents on the agree/ 
disagree battery employed five options from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. In 1990, the options were limited to agree, 
neutral, or disagree. 

6. Finifter and Mickiewicz actually report a slight negative 
correlation between locus of responsibility and political re- 
form (1992, 861). But on the very same page they also report 
that the results of a factor analysis demonstrate that Q22a, the 
single item measuring locus of responsibility “is orthogonal to 
the other items.” 
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inference. First, because the data constitute all the available observations from a population, 


| inference analysis in comparative research suffers from two distinct problems of statistical 


conventional inference based on the long-run behavior of a repeatable data mechanism is not 
appropriate. Second, the small and collinear data sets of comparative research yield imprecise estimates 
of the effects of explanatory variables. We describe a Bayesian approach to statistical inference that 
provides a unified solution to these two problems. This approach is illustrated in a comparative 


analysis of unionization. 


politics is the linear regression model, esti- 

mating relationships between institutional 
and economic variables observed for a set of countries 
constituting some population of interest. A brief 
survey of recent comparative research finds no short- 
age of work of this type. For instance, Remmer (1991) 
identifies economic crisis as a source of electoral 
volatility in Latin American countries in the 1980s; 
Robertson (1990) presents evidence that institutions 
moderating the transaction costs of negotiations be- 
tween capital and labor reduce industrial conflict; and 
Golden (1993) finds that union wage moderation in 
industrialized democracies results from coordinated 
collective bargaining. 

Although the methodological advantages are well 
documented (Jackman 1985), we identify two distinct 
problems of statistical inference endemic to this type 
of quantitative comparative research. First, because 
the data constitute all the available observations from 
a population, conventional inference based on the 
long-run behavior of some repeatable data mecha- 
nism is not appropriate. Second, because data sets 
tend to be small and collinear, the effects of explan- 
atory variables are estimated imprecisely. In most 
applications the first problem is generally ignored 
and the second is solved by imposing restrictions on 
the regression model to obtain “sensible” results. 

The Bayesian model of statistical inference pro- 
vides a unified solution to these two distinct prob- 
lems of quantitative comparative research. Two fea- 
tures of Bayesian inference are important in this 
context. First, probability is conceived subjectively as 
characterizing a researcher's uncertainty about the 
parameters of a statistical model. This subjective 
probability concept seems particularly useful in com- 
parative settings, where the data are typically conve- 
nience samples not generated by a known probability 
mechanism such as random sampling. Second, 
Bayesian inference allows the inclusion of other in- 
formation, in addition to the quantitative sample 
information. Again, this seems useful in the compar- 
ative context where rich historical material is com- 
monly available, sparking ideas for researchers, but 
formally discarded in the final analysis. In the Bayes- 


N widely used tool in quantitative comparative 
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ian approach, this historical material can be formally 
incorporated into the analysis. 

We begin by detailing why the nonstochastic and 
weak data typical of comparative research are prob- 
lematic for conventional linear regression analysis. 
We next introduce some ideas about Bayesian infer- 
ence and describe Bayesian regression analysis. 
These ideas are applied to a comparative analysis of 
unionization—the subject of a recent exchange in the 
American Political Science Review between Michael 
Wallerstein and John Stephens (Stephens and Waller- 
stein 1991; Wallerstein 1989). The Bayesian regres- 
sions we present are supplemented with a sensitivity 
analysis that investigates how our conclusions de- 
pend upon the sample data and our prior beliefs. 

Although we survey some ideas in Bayesian statis- 
tics, a full introduction to the Bayesian approach to 
statistical inference is beyond our scope here. (Good 
book-length treatments are Pollard 1986, Lee 1989 
and, at a slightly higher level, Press 1989.) Our 
intention here is to spotlight problematic but ignored 
issues of statistical inference in a common area of 
application. The Bayesian alternative that we present 
represents just one way forward to address these 
inferential problems. 


TWO FEATURES OF COMPARATIVE 
DATA ARE PROBLEMATIC 


A common design in comparative research generates 
data with two important characteristics: (1) the data 
constitute all the available observations from a pop- 
ulation; and (2) the data, because of small sample size 
and collinearity, tend not to be very informative 
about the statistical parameters being estimated. Al- 
though our focus on comparative research is stimu- 
lated by the preponderance of studies with data of 
this type, our arguments are generalizable to other 
areas using data with these characteristics. For exam- 
ple, studies comparing the American states could 
well be another area of application (e.g., Barrilleaux 
and Miller 1988; Erikson, McIver, and Wright 1987). 
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Nonstochastic Data . 


Unlike analysts of survey research data or experi- 
menters who randomly assign subjects to treatments, 
comparativists often collect all the available observa- 
tions from some population of interest. For exam- 
ple, populations including “advanced industrial soci- 
eties” (Wallerstein 1989), “contemporary democratic 
political systems” (Powell 1982, 2), and the “affluent 
market-oriented democracies” (Swank 1988, 1121) 
have all been studied by comparative researchers. In 
contrast to experimental or social survey data, com- 
parative data are not generated by a repeatable data 
mechanism. Repeated applications of survey or ex- 
perimental designs, on the other hand, yield new 
data sets with more information about the process 
under study. In comparative research, once all, the 
data are collected from a population, further applica- 
tions of the data collection process do not yield more 
information. Data of this type, generated by a non- 
repeatable and unknown probability process, .are 
described by Freedman and Lane (1983) as “nonsto- 
chastic.” We adopt their terminology here. 

To see why nonstochastic data create problems for 
conventional statistical inference, we briefly review 
the concept of frequentist probability. This idea is the 
workhorse of conventional, or frequentist, statistics. 
In 1837, Denis Poisson defined probability as the 
limiting distribution of a long-run relative frequency. 
If, for example, a coin is tossed n (a very large 
number) times and shows m heads, we can write the 
prob(heads) = p = m/n, assuming that m/n coverges. 
In this case, the probability of heads, p, is the pro- 
portion of heads that will be observed when n grows 
to infinity. The probability, p, like size or weight, 
describes an objective characteristic of the coin (Bar- 
nett 1982, chap. 3; Leamer 1978, chap. 2). l 

Frequentist statistical inference assumes that data 
are generated by a repeatable mechanism such as the 
coin flip. Von Mises provides the paradigmatic state- 
ment of this view: “In order to apply the theory of 
probability we must have a practically unlimited 
sequence of uniform observations” (quoted in Barnett 
1982, 76). A sample observation is thus just one 
possible result from many possible draws from a 
probability distribution. In practice, these draws are 
implemented by probability sampling (as in.a social 
survey) or random assignment (in an experiment). 
Frequentist inference makes conclusions about a pa- 
rameter (perhaps a mean or a regression coefficient) 
obtained from a sampling or assignment process, as if 
that process was repeated a large number of times. 
For example, a random sample survey of American 
adults may indicate that mean income in the United 
States is $35,000. Assuming (rather.implausibly) that 
income is normally distributed, we could estimate- a 
90% confidence interval for our sample mean, per- 
haps ($15,000, $55,000] for a modestly sized sample. 
Using conventional frequentist inference we can con- 
clude that intervals like the one calculated would 
cover the true (population) mean income 90% of the 
time for repeated applications of the sampling pro- 
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cedure. The “repeated sampling” inference tells us 
neither whether the population mean lies within the 


estimated interval nor even with what probability the 


mean lies in the interval. Specifically, the frequentist 
inference does not entitle us to claim there is a 90% 
chance that the true mean falls within the estimated 
interval. The only available conclusion concerns the 
long-run behavior of a statistic—in this case, the 90% 
confidence interval. 

While frequentist inferences from survey data al- 
low conclusions about probability sampling pro- 
cesses, nonstochastic data create problems for fre- 
quentist inference because they are not generated by 
a repeatable mechanism. Frequentist inference is sim- 
ply unrealistic given the manner of data collection. 
Comparative researchers sometimes show an uneasy 
awareness of this problem. In their analysis of ad- 
vanced industrial democracies, Lange and Garrett 
frankly report that they “adhere to traditional stan- 
dards [i.e., significance tests] while remaining unsure 
of their applicability” (1987, 268). In a similar vein, 
Weede endorses the use of t-statistics for testing 
hypotheses in his study of welfare state size in 
industrial democracies, not only for methodological 
reasons but also because “it is almost universal prac- 
tice in econometrics and the social sciences” (1986, 
518). More confusion is revealed in Gorin’s compar- 
ative study of inequality that “cannot utilize proba- 
bility theory to ascertain the level of significance” for 
want of “random samples”; he goes on to note that 
asterisks indicate a “.05 level of significance” (1980, 
3:153). 

Comparative researchers’ discomfort with frequen- 
tist inference is well founded because frequentist infer- 
ence is inapplicable to the nonstochastic setting. It is 
simply not relevant for the problem at hand to think 
of observations as draws from a random process 
when further realizations are impossible in practice 
and lack meaning even as abstract propositions. In 
short, frequentist inference answers a question that 
comparative researchers are not typically asking (see 
also Freedman and Lane 1983, 189). 

Two objections might be raised at this point. One 
challenge might be that statistical inference is unnec- 
essary in the nonstochastic setting because all the 
available information is collected. This position is 
certainly valid, but it still commits the researcher to a 
substantive theory of how the data were generated. 
In particular, if there is no uncertainty associated 
with the data and if statistical inference is expend- 
able, the researcher is effectively claiming that things 
could not have been different, that the data were 
generated by a completely deterministic process. This . 
suggests a thought experiment: If we could set in 
motion, once again, the historical conditions that 
gave rise to the data, would the ensuing process 
generate a data set identical to the one actually 
obtained? Commitment to this type of determinism is 
the cost of abandoning statistical inference (Berk, 
Western, and Weiss 1993). 

The second objection holds that although the data 
mechanism is not repeatable, it can be treated as if it 
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were. In this view, the social world randomly draws 
observations from a set of all possible observations, 
or a “’superpopulation” (Cochran 1953, 169). The data 
are one realization of all possible data sets that might 
have been collected. Or as one reviewer put it, “each 
country’s history is one draw of a distribution of 
possible histories.” While this assumption avoids a 
deterministic theory of the data process, it is highly 


speculative compared to positive knowledge about a . 


sampling procedure or, in Fisher's uncompromising 
phrase, “the physical act of randomization” (quoted 
in Freedman and Lane 1983, 197). Even more trou- 
bling, however, is the conclusion that conventional 
inference allows in this instance. Take the example of 
a confidence interval for a mean where we can 
conclude that under repeated realizations (which are 
acknowledged to be impossible), the interval would 
cover the true mean 90% of the time. We have no way 
of knowing whether the current interval is one of the 
fortunate 90% and no possibility of further replica- 
tions. (Our focus here has been on the confidence 
interval because this is the inferential tool on which 
we shall rely in our application and the one that 
implicitly underlies classical hypothesis tests. Similar 
criticisms of classical hypothesis testing and other 
aspects of frequentists inference are reviewed in 
Barnett 1982, 180-88). 


Weak Data 


The problem of statistical inference in comparative 
research is exacerbated by the weakness of compara- 
tive data. These data are weak in the sense that they 
provide little information about parameters of statis- 
tical models. The uninformative character of the data 
is reflected in large standard errors and consequently 
large p-values. 

Weak comparative data have two distinct causes. 
First, the sample sizes characteristic of comparative 
research are small in relation to the number of pa- 
rameters being estimated. While comparativists fre- 
quently make do with less than a hundred data 
points, survey researchers frequently have more than 
a thousand. For example, comparative researchers 
have defined the population of advanced capitalist 
democracies to include between 15 and 21 countries 
(Lange and Garrett 1985; Wallerstein 1989). Some- 
times, even where samples sizes are fairly large, a 
relatively large number of parameters must be esti- 
mated (e.g., Williams 1991). Ideally, if more data 
could be collected this would be one solution to the 
uninformative data problem. As the sample size 
increases in relation to the number of parameters, the 
estimated variances of the regression coefficients 
would tend to decline. 

Collinearity is the second cause of weak compara- 
tive data. In a comparative setting, collinearity is 
common because the explanatory variables are them- 
selves often causally related. When explanatory vari- 
ables are collinear, they carry little independent in- 
formation about the various regression coefficients. A 
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regression on collinear predictors can yield estimates 
with unexpected signs and large standard errors. 

To foreshadow some Bayesian ideas, collinearity 
provides no statistical difficulties except in very ex- 
treme instances (of exact or near-exact linear depen- 
dencies) which are seldom encountered in practice. 
The least squares estimators retain their properties, 
and statistical inference can proceed as normal. Why, 
then, is collinearity regarded as problematic? The 
difficulties caused by collinearity—large standard er- 
rors and unexpected signs for regression coeffi- 
cients—are only problems with respect to prior ex- 
pectations about the signs and variances of the 
coefficients (Leamer 1978, 170). As Leamer argues, 
collinearity is thus not a statistical problem but a 
problem of the interpretation of multidimensional 
evidence (pp. 170-73). As a tool of interpretation, the 
least squares estimator in the presence of collinearity 
does not allow us to distinguish information about 
one coefficient from information about another. In- 
stead, the least squares estimator is informative about 
linear combinations of coefficients. The introduction 
of nonsample information allows sample information 
to be allocated among the coefficients according to 
substantive criteria. 

A more familiar approach to collinearity involves 
constraining coefficients to zero (excluding them from 
the analysis). This is an informal way of introducing 
information to obtain sharper estimates of other co- 
efficients. The researcher is implicitly saying, “To 
obtain a sensible estimate for the effect of x,, I must 
estimate the model on the basis of the substantive 
claim that x, had no effect at all.” The substantive 
claim that x, has no effect allows the weight of the 
sample evidence to be allocated in favor of x,. Here, 
of course, a “sensible” estimate of the regression 
coefficient for x, is based on (typically unstated) prior 
expectations. Dropping x, introduces known specifi- 
cation errors, and in part defeats the motivation for 
statistical control that led to multivariate techniques 
in the first place. (The papers in Granger 1990 on 
model specification provide an elaborate treatment of 
this issue from Bayesian and non-Bayesian perspec- 
tives in econometrics.) 

In sum, the weak evidence of comparative research 
that results from small data sets and collinearity 
yields weak or fragile inferences that are highly 
sensitive to the model specification. This is the natu- 
ral outcome of an analysis based on little evidence. 
The only solution to this problem is the introduction 
of more information. But as a practical matter, more 
information is frequently not available. Data have 
been collected from all the countries in the sample. 
The growing popularity of pooled cross-sectional 
times series designs suggest one remedy to the weak 
data problem (e.g., Alvarez, Lange, and Garrett 1991; 
Beck et al. 1993; Radcliff 1992; Swank 1992); but 
additional time points often provide little new infor- 
mation because the processes being studied show far 
more cross-national than longitudinal variation (e.g., 
Wallerstein 1989, 482). Institutions, for example, do 
not change much over time but show considerable 
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cross-national variation. Furthermore, the collinearity 
problem is distinct from small sample size and can 
afflict the pooled cross-sectional design irrespective of 
the number of observations. However, while extra 
quantitative information is typically unavailable, 
large and substantively rich stores of qualitative in- 
formation from comparative and historical studies are 
often present but not available in a form suitable for 
analysis. Bayesian procedures enable the weak quan- 
titative information of comparative research to be 
pooled with the qualitative information to obtain 
sharper estimates of regression coefficients. Although 
we shall focus on situations in which the data are 
weak, Bayesian methods can also be applied (gener- 
ally with less consequence) where the data are highly 
informative. 


BAYESIAN INFERENCE 


The Bayesian approach to statistical inference in- 
volves pooling nonsample (or “prior”} information 
with sample data to formulate posterior subjective 
probability statements about the parameters of a 
statistical model. This description of Bayesian infer- 
ence signals two aspects of the Bayesian approach 
that distinguish it from conventional inference. First, 
Bayesian inference is built upon a subjective proba- 
bility concept. Second, Bayesian inference allows the 
introduction of prior information in addition to the 
sample information to make statistical inferences. 


Subjective Probability 


In contrast to the frequentist concept that refers to 
objective probability features of the world, subjective 
probability refers to a person’s degree of belief in an 
uncertain event. Subjective probability is thus a per- 
sonal statement of certainty or confidence, rather 
than a fact characterizing an object in the external 
world. Subjective probabilities share the same axioms 
as objective probabilities and are consistent with 
formal rules for rational decision making (Barnett 
1982, chap. 3). The difference between subjective and 
objective probability resides in whether the probabil- 
ity statement refers to an individual's personal feeling 
of confidence, or whether it characterizes an objective 
feature of the world. 


Prior Information in Regression 


In Bayesian inference, researchers’ subjective proba- 
bility assessments of the parameters of a statistical 
model are pooled with the sample data to arrive at 
posterior probability statements about those parame- 
ters. The prior information is represented in a prob- 
ability distribution. In the normal regression case that 
we are concerned with, this prior probability distri- 
bution can be summarized by prior means and vari- 
ances for the regression coefficients. (Tanner 1993 
considers more complicated applications.) The poste- 
rior probability statements express the researchers’ 
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degree of belief in the parameters, given the data and 
the prior, replacing conventional inference about the 
distribution of coefficient estimates in repeated sam- 
pling. We can begin to see how prior information is 
incorporated into a data analysis by first reviewing 
how two data sets might be pooled in a regression 
analysis. 

Two data sets, (Xu y1) and (Xz y2), can be pooled 
for a regression analysis as follows: 


nl bal? [al 


Following Leamer, if we write o? and of for the two 
residual variances, the least squares estimate of B 
from the pooled data is 


uy 
u2 


booted = (oy 2X4Xy + o7 XX) (oy XiXib 


+ o3 7X3Xobo), (1) 


where b, = (X}X,)'Xiy, and b, = (XX) 'X3y, (1978, 
76). 

Although equation 1 may look a bit cumbersome, 
the pooled estimate for 8 is just a (matrix) weighted 
average of the two sets of least squares estimates 
obtained from each of the data sets. 

Equation 1 is useful from the Bayesian point of 
view, because it suggests how sample and prior 
information can be combined to obtain posterior 
distributions for regression coefficients. The regres- 
sion coefficients estimated from the first data set, b,, 
can be replaced by a set of regression coefficients that 
the researcher believes a priori are most probable. 
These are the prior means, written b*, of the prior 
probability distributions we have referred to. Note 
that the inverse of the first part of the first term in 
equation 1 is the estimated variance of the coefficients 
from the first data set. This variance can be substi- 
tuted by the subjective Bayesian prior variance, V*, 
for the coefficients. Uncertainty about the prior 
means is reflected in the specification of V*. Larger 
variances for a prior mean imply greater uncertainty. 
Prior covariances—off-diagonal terms in the prior 
covariance matrix—can also be specified if beliefs 
about one coefficient depend on beliefs about others 
—say, if one is estimating main and interactive effects 
in a regression equation and if confidence in the 
interaction effects depends on confidence in the main 
effects (e.g., Lange and Garrett 1985). The prior 
covariances, expressing dependent beliefs about the 
regression parameters, thus do not directly relate to 
prior.beliefs about relationships in the sample data. 
Because beliefs about the coefficients are generally 
independent, the prior covariance matrix for the 
regression coefficients is often specified to be diagonal. 

Substituting the prior information into equation 1 
provides an expression for the posterior mean based 
on a combination of the prior and sample informa- 
tion: 


b= (VI + oX XY Vb + 2X'y) (D) 
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where X and y designate the sample information (the 
subscripts are now redundant) and the residual vari- 
ance, g^, is estimated from the sample data. (Note 
that when the expression for the sample parameter 
estimate is expanded in equation 1, the cross-product 
matrices in the second term cancel out, leaving X'y.) 
The variance of b is given by the first term of equation 
2 and standard deviations for the posterior coeffi- 
cients are the square roots of the diagonal elements of 
this matrix. An alternative route to these expressions 
for the posterior means and variances of the regres- 
sion coefficients is to multiply a normal prior distri- 
bution by a normal likelihood for the sample data, 
treating the residual variance as known. This is an 
application of Bayes Theorem, and it yields a multi- 
variate normal posterior distribution for the coeffi- 
cients. The posterior means and variances of this 
multivariate distribution are identical to the expres- 
sion we obtained in equation 2. The pooling exposi- 
tion-highlights, however, how subjective prior infor- 
mation can supplement the weak sample data 
common in comparative research. 

Approaching the Bayesian regression problem in 
this way, the posterior is simply a pooled estimate 
based on the sample data and the “data” represented 
by the researcher's prior beliefs. Bringing prior infor- 
mation to bear on an inferential problem via Bayes 
Theorem involves the same procedure as if one were 
to collect more data: in both cases, the researcher 
pools the sample information with the prior distribu- 
tion or additional data using equation 1 or equation 2. 

The resolution of collinearity problems through the 
introduction of prior information is made clear by the 
expression for the posterior variance—the first term 
of equation 2. If prior means are set to zero, a 
diagonal prior covariance matrix will improve the 
conditioning of the explanatory variables, resulting in 
regression coefficients with smaller variances. This 
estimator is a special case of the generalized ridge 
estimator (Belsley 1991, 300), except that in the Bayes- 
jan case the ridge for the sample cross-products 
matrix is chosen according to substantive criteria 
rather than arbitrarily. Bayesian regression thus 
solves the problem of collinearity by using more 
information than ordinary least squares, generating 
smaller standard errors for the regression coefficients. 

A convincing Bayesian analysis goes further than 
just calculating the posterior distributions. Because 
the two ingredients for Bayesian regression—the 
prior and the sample information—influence the final 
results, a thorough analysis should explore the sen- 
sitivity of these results to the prior and the data. 
Robust findings yield substantive conclusions that 
are insensitive to small changes in the sample and 
nonsample information. These ideas will be detailed 
below. 

In sum, Bayesian regression analysis provides an- 
swers to the problems of comparative research that 
we have identified. First, subjective probability re- 
places the conventional concept, providing a more 
realistic basis for analyzing data collected without a 
repeatable data mechanism. Second, more informa- 
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tion is brought to the analysis through the prior 
distribution. Weak data resulting from small samples 
and collinearity (common in comparative research) 
are bolstered by the prior, increasing the precision of 
the estimated regression coefficients. Finally, the ro- 
bustness of Bayesian results can be explored through 
an analysis of the sensitivity of the posterior to the 
sample data and the prior information. 


BAYESIAN REGRESSION ANALYSIS IN 
A MODEL OF UNION DENSITY 


We illustrate Bayesian regression analysis in the 
context of a recent exchange between Wallerstein and 
John Stephens. Wallerstein and Stephens are con- 
cerned to explain cross-national variation in union 
density—the percentage of a work force that are 
union members. Wallerstein argues that the size of 
the civilian labor force is a key determinant of union 
density. Stephens claims that density depends on 
industrial concentration. These two predictors corre- 
late at —.92 and Stephens writes that “because of 
multicollinearity, economic concentration and the 
size of the labor force could not be entered in the 
same equation” (Stephens and Wallerstein 1991, 945- 
46). Of course, as noted, no statistical argument 
prevents the inclusion of both predictors in a regres- 
sion on union density. Stephens is simply observing 
that because of the correlation between labor force 
size and industrial concentration, the data will not be 
very informative about coefficients for either variable, 
and the results may be sharply at odds with prior 
expectations. The problem of collinearity results 
partly from incomplete data for economic concentra- 
tion. Stephens uses information about logged gross 
domestic product to impute missing observations for 
9 of the 20 countries in the sample, yet gross domestic 
product also correlates highly with labor-force size. 
For this analysis, we bracket the issue of missing 
data, although it should be noted, with Wallerstein, 
that Stephens’s imputation strategy provides only 
weak information about economic concentration (pp. 
949-50). 

Two other features of the Stephens—Wallerstein 
data are also noteworthy. First, the sample is not 
generated by any known probability mechanism such 
as random sampling. The 20 countries comprising the 
sample were chosen because they experienced a 
continuous history of political democracy since World 
War II (Wallerstein 1989, 489). In the absence of some 
rather fanciful assumptions about probability features 
of the data-generating mechanism, the classical 
model of statistical inference is inappropriate. Sec- 
ond, the weak data problem that results from collin- 
earity is compounded by the small sample that pro- 
vides little statistical power. Stephens implicitly 
recognizes this problem in the analysis by using a 
relatively large level of statistical significance (.1). 
Here, then, is a classic example of weak data gener- 
ated by an unknown probability mechanism in a 
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Prior Means (Standard menewon:) a and Their Substantive Interpretations for. Bayesian se oat Analysis of 


Union Density 


SUBSTANTIVE INTERPRETATION 


One year of left-wing government increases union density by about 1 


percentage point. A year of left-wing government may increase union 
density by as much as 2 percentage points of union density, but its 
effect is almost certainly not negative. 


‘Doubling the size of the labor force would reduce union density about 


In(2) x 5 = 3.5 percentage points. This increase in labor-force size 
may generate a union decline as big as 7 percentage points, but a 
growing labor force is unlikely to increase union density. 


The diffuse prior indicates that the researcher- has no strong prior 


beliefs about the sign or magnitude of an effect. When the . 
explanatory variables are uncorrelated, the diffuse prior yields 


VARIABLE PRIOR 
Wallerstein’s priors 
Left government .3 (.15) 
Logged labor-force size —5 (2.5) 
Economic concentration 0 (10° 
Stephens’s priors 
Left government 3 (15) 
Logged labor-force size 0 (108) Diffuse prior. 
Economic concentration 10 (5) 


posteriors that are approximately given by the sample data. 


Like Wallerstein’s prior, one year of left-wing government increases 
union density by 1 percentage point. 


If economic concentration were to increase by 100% in relation to the 
United States, union density would increase by 10 percentage points. 


This increase in the concentration ratio may generate a density 
increase as large as 20 percentage points, but any increase in 
concentration is unlikely to decrease union density. 


Note: Left government is measured by Wilensky’s (1981) cumulative index of left-wing government; logged labor-force size is the natural log of the size (in 
thousands) of the dependent labor force in the year that union density is measured; and economic concentration is measured by the four-firm concentration 


ratio, in proportion to the United States. 


comparative setting. Our data- are taken from, and 
described by, Stephens (Stephens and Wallerstein 
1991). Note that labor-force size is measured on the 
log scale, so that the coefficients express the changes 
in union density in response to percentage changes in 
labor-force size. Economic concentration is measured 
as a ratio to U.S. economic concentration, so that the 
coefficients express the change in union density as a 
result of a country’s change in economic concentra- 
tion in relation to the United States. 

What light can Bayesian regression analysis shed 
on the Stephens—Wallerstein debate? From the Bayes- 
ian perspective, the source of the controversy ‘be- 
tween Stephens and Wallerstein is the data that are 
not strong enough to allow a convincing resolution 
one way or another. Both researchers informally 
enlist more information to support their arguments. 
In Wallerstein’s case, this- information is a formal 
theory about the relationship between labor-force 
size and union density. For Stephens, supplementary 
information comes from historical material. and, in 
particular, the research of Kjellberg (1983). The 
Bayesian approach allows the information informall 
introduced into the analysis by Stephens and Waller- 
stein to enter formally through a prior distribution. 

To begin this analysis, we specify two sets of prior 
information that represent the opinions of the two 
researchers. Unfortunately, neither theory is suffi- 
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ciently precise to unambiguously suggest a prior 
distribution. (We shall return to this issue.) However, 
it is clear that both Stephens and Wallerstein are 
confident that left governments assist union growth. 
We quantify this confidence with a prior mean of 
.3 and a prior standard deviation of .15 (Table 1). 
Because the prior 95% confidence interval—.3 + (1.96 
x .15)—does not overlap zero, both researchers are 
quite confident that left government is unlikely to 
have a negative effect on unionization. As Wallerstein 
notes, this effect probably suffers from simultaneity 
bias because unions increase the electoral success of 
left-wing parties (1989, 490). Because our substantive 
focus is on the effects of labor-force size and economic 
concentration, we treat the left-government variable 
chiefly as a control and simply note that the coeffi- 
cient will tend to overestimate the impact of left 
parties on union density. (The problem of simultane- 
ity can be addressed through the prior distribution, 
but we reserve this issue for another paper; see, e.g., 
Leamer 1991.) 

- Prior opinions of the two researchers differ on the 
labor-force size and economic concentration effects. 
Wallerstein has a strong belief in a negative labor- 
force size effect, although his theory does not suggest 
how large this effect might be. A few quasi-experi- 
mental comparisons using information from outside 
the sample suggests -a plausible prior mean. In 1950, 
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Sweden and Norway shared similar union structures, 
ethnic homogeneity, and histories of social democ- 
racy. The Swedish labor force was about twice as 
large as the Norwegian, and the unionization gap 
was about 20 percentage points. If a fifth of the 
unionization gap (4 percentage points) were attribut- 
able to labor-force size, the size effect size would be 
4/in(2) = 5.5. We get a similar number if we think that 
about a fifth of postwar American union decline is 
due to the near-doubling of the U.S. labor force. 
Choosing a size effect to explain a fifth of the vari- 
ability in union density reflects, rather arbitrarily, our 
belief in the quality of the model specification. Four- 
fifths of the variability in union density is left to the 
effects of other causes. Confidence in the sign of the 
effect is reflected in a prior standard deviation that 
yields a 95% confidence interval that excludes zero. 

Stephens believes that economic concentration in- 
creases union density, although a prior mean is not 
obvious from his discussion. Again, we develop a 
prior based on a quasi-experimental comparison. us- 
ing nonsample information—this time, examining 
declining economic concentration and union density 
in the United Kingdom through the 1980s. Measuring 
economic concentration as the average size of British 
manufacturing establishments as a ratio of the size of 
American firms at a fixed point in time, economic 
concentration in Britain declined by about .3 from the 
late 1970s to the late 1980s. (See the United Nations 
Yearbook for Industrial Statistics for 1982 and 1991.) 
Union density in this period declined by about 15 
percentage points. If economic concentration gener- 
ated about a fifth, or 3 percentage points, of the 
decline, a plausible prior mean would be (3/.3) = 10 
percentage points. Confidence in this effect is again 
supplied through by a prior distribution whose 95% 
confidence interval does not overlap zero. Note that 
the style of reasoning behind the specification of 
these priors is only illustrative. More plausible or 
more confident specification of prior information 
would require a much more detailed substantive or 
theoretical discussion (e.g., Western 1994). 

We must also specify a prior for the intercept term, 
Wallerstein’s prior for Stephens’s economic concen- 
tration variable, and Stephens’s prior for Waller- 
stein’s labor-force-size variable. Here, we introduce 
the idea of prior ignorance that characterizes highly 
uncertain beliefs about parameters. Prior ignorance 
about the coefficients can be defined by a zero prior 
mean and a very large prior variance (Leamer 1978, 
62). When ignorance is defined in this way for all the 
coefficients of the model with a so-called diffuse 
prior, the posterior distribution converges on the 
conventional least squares result. Thus, the sample 
data alone will drive the analysis. If the predictors are 
uncorrelated and ignorance priors are placed on only 
a subset of the coefficients, the posteriors for those 
coefficients will also approach the conventional least 
squares estimates. In short, this ignorance prior does 
not so much express the belief that a regression 
coefficient is zero with great uncertainty: rather, the 
diffuse prior allows the sample information to domi- 
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TABLE 2 


Posterior Distributions with Noninformative 
Prior Information in a Regression Analysis of 
Union Density 


5TH 
MEAN PERCEN- 
(S.D.) TILE 


97.59 3.04 
(57.48) 


27 
(.08) 
—6.46 
(3.79) 


35 
(19.25) 


95TH 
PERCEN- 
TILE 


192.14 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Intercept 


Left government 5 39 


Size —12.70 —.22 


Concentration ~—31.32 32.02 


Note: These results are equivalent to the ordinary least squares estimates 
(N = 20) 


nate the prior information in the calculation of the 
posterior distribution. We place diffuse (or “igno- 
rance”) priors on the intercept term, the economic 
concentration coefficient for Wallerstein’s prior, and 
the labor-force-size coefficient for Stephens’ prior. 

Results from conventional least squares estimation 
are in Table 2. Importantly, diagnostics show that the 
residuals from this least squares fit are approximately 
normal and the effects, approximately linear (see Fox 
1990, 80-87; Hastie and Tibshirani 1990, chaps. 6-7). 
Thus the data conform to the structure assumed in 
the normal likelihood function. From a Bayesian 
perspective these results can be interpreted as the 
posterior distribution for a noninformative prior dis- 
tribution. In addition to the mean and standard 
deviation of the posterior coefficients, we also report 
normal approximations for the fifth and ninety-fifth 
percentiles from the posterior distribution (+ 1.64 x 
standard deviation for the coefficient). These percen- 
tiles are simply an alternative way of describing the 
dispersion and location of the posterior distribution. 
The results suggest a large range of plausible and 
negative for values for the size effect. The effect of 
economic concentration is less certain. The posterior 
mean is close to zero and the posterior distribution 
stretches over a large range of positive and negative 
values. In short, the weight of the data favor the 
effect of size on union density, but neither parameter 
is estimated with great precision. 

The introduction of prior information can sharpen 
these estimates. Results for Wallerstein’s prior are 
shown in the top panel of Table 3. With the informa- 
tive prior, the effect of labor-force size is now esti- 
mated with greater precision. Given the prior and the 
data, we can be 90% certain that the coefficient for 
labor-force size falls between —9 and —2. The im- 
proved conditioning of the data is also reflected in the 
posterior distribution for the economic concentration 
coefficient. Although Wallerstein’s prior for the con- 
centration effect was diffuse, the posterior mean has 
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TABLE 3 


Posterior Distributions with Stephens’s and 
Wallerstein’s Informative Priors in a Regression 
Analysis of Union Density (V = 20) 


5TH 
MEAN PERCEN- 
(S.D.) 


9STH 
PERCEN- 
TILE 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Wallerstein’s prior 
Intercept 


TILE 


82.43 
(32.83) 


28 
(.07) 
~5.44 
(2.09) 
4.87 
(12.41) 


28.42 136.43 


Left government 17 39 


Logged labor-force 
size 

Economic 
concentration 


Stephens’s prior 
Intercept 70.82 


(19.87) 


27 
(.07) 
—4.79 
(1.77) 


9.38 
(4.84) 


Left government 


Logged labor-force 
size 

Economic 
concentration 


become larger and the standard deviation of the 
posterior has become about one-third smaller. The 
confidence region, however, still covers zero. 

From Stephens’s perspective, when prior informa- 
tion is allocated to the economic concentration coef- 
ficient, the posterior mean becomes large and posi- 
tive and the standard deviation of the posterior 
distribution shrinks by about four-fifths compared to 
the least squares estimate. The posterior distribution 
is now completely in the positive range. Again, as 
prior information is introduced, inference about both 
coefficients is generally improved. Although the pos- 
terior mean for the size effect has shrunk under 
Stephens’s prior, the confidence region is roughly the 
same as that obtained with Wallerstein’s prior. Both 
sets of prior beliefs support the inference that labor- 
force size decreases union density. However, only 
Stephens’s prior supports the conclusion that grow- 
ing economic concentration increases union density. 


Sensitivity Analysis 


It might be objected here that the introduction of 
subjective prior information allows the researchers’ 
prejudices into the analysis, corrupting the results 
that would be obtained from the sample data alone. 
This criticism has a long history, demonstrated by 
Fisher's charge that an experiment interpreted with 
prior information “would carry with it the serious 
disadvantage that it would no longer be self-con- 
tained, but would depend for its interpretation from 
experience previously gathered. It could no longer be 
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expected to carry conviction to others lacking this 
supplementary experience” (1935, 69). A contempo- 
rary champion of Fisher's position, Bradley Efron has 
similarly argued that Bayesian methods “fail to reas- 
sure oneself and others that the data have been inter- 
preted fairly’ (1986, 4; emphasis original). These 
comments of Fisher and Efron rests on the idea that a 
“fair data analysis’—a data analysis without prior 
information—is possible. In practice, however, prior 
information enters most analyses through coding 
decisions, transformations, and unreported searches 
over sets of explanatory variables to obtain results 
that look sensible in the sense of falling within an 
expected range of meaningful results. While all data 
analysts use prior beliefs, Bayesians go some way to 
making these priors explicit and integrating them 
systematically into the analysis. In the Bayesian ap- 
proach then, acknowledged subjectivity is the route 
to objectivity (deFinetti 1974, 1:5-6). 

Still, those objecting to Bayesian inference make a 
powerful point. Selecting a prior is subjective in the 
sense that two researchers will not necessarily agree 
on its specification. For example, at least part of 
Stephens’s prior belief in the effect of economic 
concentration is based on his historical discussion of 
the growth of Swedish corporatist bargaining 
(Stephens and Wallerstein 1991, 944). Other research- 
ers might believe the Swedish experience is unique in 
the sense of being uninformative about the more 
general relationship between economic concentration 
and unionization in comparative perspective. They 
might argue that Stephens’s prior gives undue 
weight to the lessons of the Swedish case. What is 
more, priors are specified with a degree of whimsy in 
applied settings (Leamer 1983). For instance, al- 
though Wallerstein’s argument led us to a prior 
labor-force-size effect of mean 5 and standard devia- 
tion 2.5, we could readily agree to an alternative 
prior, say one with the same mean but standard 
deviation 2.7. In short, neither several researchers 
nor even the same researcher, in practice, will prefer 
one prior probability distribution to the exclusion of 
all others. 

Because the choice of prior is subjective in this 
sense of attracting little consensus, it is important to 
investigate how the posteriors depend on the priors. 
If the posteriors are highly sensitive to the priors, this 
suggests that the sample data add little to the prior 
information—indeed that inferences are driven by 
the priors alone. A parallel argument can be made 
about the relationship between the sample data and 
the posteriors. If a small number of observations from 
the sample data are highly influential for the poste- 
riors, the results are similarly unstable, reflecting 
information about a few cases rather than the whole 
of the data set in combination with the priors. In sum, 
because of the joint influence of the prior information 
and the data on the analysis, a convincing analysis 
investigates the sensitivity of the posterior to the 
priors and the data. 

The sensitivity of the posterior to the prior could be 
examined in several ways. One sensitivity analysis, 
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TABLE 4 


Posterior Distributions for Stephens’s and 
Wallerstein’s Diffuse Priors in a Regression 
Analysis of Union Density 


5TH 
MEAN PERCEN- 
(S.D) ‘TILE 


9STH 
PERCEN- 
TILE 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Wallerstein's prior 


Intercept 93.50 7.94 179.07 


(52.02) 
27 
(.07) 
-6.18 
(3.42) 


1.60 
(17.68) 


Left government a5 39 


Logged labor-force —11.81 — 56 
size 

Economic 
concentration 


—27.49 


Stephens's prior 
Intercept 80.88 


(38.14) 
27 
(.07) 
—5.42 
(2.69) 
6.11 
(12.22) 


Note: The diffuse priors are the informative priors multiplied by 10 (N = 
20). 


Left government 15 39 


Logged labor-force -9.85 —.99 
size 

Economic 
concentration 


—13.99 26.20 





sometimes called “extreme bounds analysis,” inves- 
tigates variability in the posterior as prior variances 
are allowed to range from zero to infinity while the 
prior means are fixed at zero (Leamer 1983). In our 
application, with nonzero prior means, we simply 
describe the sensitivity of the posterior to a reduction 
in the prior information through an increase in the 
prior variances. An alternative approach might ma- 
nipulate the prior means, although this should be 
pursued in the spirit of a sensitivity analysis, leaving 
a priori uncertainty about the regression coefficients 
to be expressed in their prior variances. 

We report two more sets of posterior distributions 
for a diffuse prior with the prior variances multiplied 
by 10. Under the diffuse version of Wallerstein’s 
prior, Table 4 shows that the labor-force-size coeffi- 
cient becomes larger but substantially more impre- 
cise. The 90% confidence region still excludes—but 
now borders on—zero. The posterior for economic 
concentration is now effectively centered over zero. 
For Stephens’s diffuse prior, the posterior mean of 
the concentration coefficient shrinks by about a third, 
and the standard deviation of the coefficient increases 
by about three times compared to Stephens’s infor- 
mative prior. The 90% confidence interval now in- 
cludes a large range of negative values expressing 
great uncertainty about the effect of economic con- 
centration on union density. Finally, similar to 
Wallerstein’s diffuse prior, the posterior for size gets 
slightly larger but substantially more imprecise com- 
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FIGURE 1 


Sensitivity of Bayesian Regression Results to Prior 
Information and the Sample Data. 


(a) Wallerstein’s prior 
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(b) Stephens’ prior 
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Note: The plot shows Bayesian influence statistics for informative priors 
(horizontal axis) and diffuse priors (vertical axis). If the sample data from 
a country have the same influence on the final results, regardless of 
prior, it will fall on the solid 45-degree line. Italy is an outlier, becoming 
highly influential as prior information is removed from the analysis. 


pared to the posteriors based on the informative 
priors. To summarize, inferences under both priors 
become considerably more uncertain as nonsample 
information is removed from the analysis. A strong 
inference about the sign of the economic concentra- 
tion effect depends crucially on the informative ver- 
sion of Stephens’s prior. 

The sensitivity of the posteriors to the data can be 
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TABLE 5 
Posterior Distributions with Informative and Diffuse Priors in a Regression Analysis of Union Density 
INFORMATIVE PRIOR DIFFUSE PRIOR 
INDEPENDENT MEAN STH 95TH MEAN STH 95TH 
VARIABLES (S.D.) PERCENTILE PERCENTILE (S.D.) PERCENTILE PERCENTILE 
Wallerstein’s prior 
intercept 54.16 —2.76 111.09 31.19 —61.75 124.12 
(34.61) (56.50) 
Left government .29 19 40 29 18 A 
(.06) (.07) 
Logged labor-force size -4.19 —7.67 —.70 —2.71 —8.58 3.16 
(2.12) (3.57) 
Economic concentration 16.29 —5.12 37.70 23.72 -8.20 55.64 
(13.02) (19.41) 
Stephens'’s prior 
intercept 67.53 36.27 98.80 53.15 — 10.88 117.18 
(19.01) (38.93) 
Left government .30 .19 40 30 18 41 
(.06) (.07) 
Logged labor-force size ~-—4.88 -7.58 —2.17 ~4.01 — 8,34 33 
(1.64) (2.64) 
Economic concentration 10.87 2.86 18.87 15.88 ~5.04 36.80 
(4.87) (12.72) 


Note: In this analysis, the outlying case of Italy is omitted. The diffuse priors are the informative priors multiplied by 10 (N = 19). Least squares estimation 
with Italy excluded yields the following result (standard errors in parentheses): Union Density = 22.08 (63.11) + .30 (.07) x Left Government — 2.12 (4.00) 


x Size + 26.66 (21.41) x Concentration. 


investigated with Bayesian regression diagnostics. 
Pettit and Smith (1986) discuss a statistic that indi- 
cates the influence of each sample observation (or set 
of observations) on the joint distribution of the pos- 
terior (see Appendix). This diagnostic indicates that 
Italy is highly influential under both informative 
priors. Both dimensions of the sensitivity analysis— 
sensitivity to the prior and sensitivity to the data—are 
shown in Figure 1. Here, influence statistics from the 
informative prior are plotted against influence statis- 
tics from the diffuse prior. If the sample data from a 
country have the same influence on the final results, 
regardless of the level of prior information, the coun- 
try will fall on the solid 45-degree line. However, as 
the prior information is reduced, the sample data 
generally have an increasing impact on the posterior, 
so that the quantitative information from most coun- 
tries becomes more influential as the prior informa- 
tion recedes. Italy grows disproportionately in its 
influence on the posterior. When prior information is 
eliminated, this country is shifted upward on the plot 
and indeed drives a large part of the story. 

Table 5 summarizes the posterior distribution of 
the coefficients when Italy is omitted. These results 
show that Italy is influential for the posterior means 
of the size and concentration coefficients but has little 
impact on the posterior variances. Thus our posterior 
uncertainty changes little as a result of deleting Italy, 
but the range of values over which we are uncertain 
changes considerably. The new posterior distribu- 
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tions for the reduced data set indicate that Italy was 
driving up the posterior mean for the size effect but 
suppressing the posterior mean for concentration. 
Under Wallerstein’s prior, the bulk of the posterior 
for the size coefficient remains negative, although the 
magnitude of the posterior mean declines by about a 
fifth. By contrast, the posterior mean for economic 
concentration increases by four times when Italy is 
omitted. Still, uncertainty about the effect remains 
substantial and the 90% confidence interval still in- 
cludes zero. | 
Interestingly, Stephens’s prior produces stronger 
evidence for the effect of size than Wallerstein’s prior 
when Italy is omitted. This can be explained by 
noting that when there is strong dependency be- 
tween two variables (size and concentration in this 
case), prior information for one can result in a sharper 
estimate for the effects of the other. In effect, an 
informative prior for the concentration coefficient 
frees up independent information for the size coeffi- 
cient. (For a discussion and further examples, see 
Belsley 1991, 311, 318). This finding illustrates an 
implication of our discussion of collinearity: when 
variables are correlated, inference about one coeffi- 
cient depends on prior information about others 
(Leamer 1978, 176). Like the size effect under 
Stephens’s prior, the concentration effect remains 
fairly robust to the exclusion of Italy. Sensitivity 
analysis on the reduced data set also resembles the 
full sample analysis, indicating the crucial importance 
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of prior information for inference about the signs of 
the size and concentration effects. With diffuse priors 
in the reduced sample, all posterior size and concen- 
tration effects overlap zero. 


CONCLUSION 


We have tried to do two things. First, we have tried to 
identify two problems with conventional statistical 
inference in comparative research: weak and nonsto- 
chastic data. Second, we have outlined a Bayesian 
approach to statistical inference that offers unified 
and principled solutions to these disparate problems. 
Regardless of the merits of the Bayesian approach to 
statistical inference, the problems with conventional 
frequentist inference in comparative research that we 
identify will not go away. Conventional inference, 
like Bayesian inference, is based on a positive theory 
of how data are generated. This is not commonly 
recognized. In practice, data analysis also involves 
the use of extensive prior information. Again, this is 
not widely acknowledged. A chief concern of ours, 
then, is to problematize conventional statistical prac- 
tice in an area for which conventional statistical 
inference was not particularly designed. 

The Bayesian alternative that we propose is one 
way of addressing the problems of statistical infer- 
ence in comparative research. It is based on a subjec- 
tive probability concept that does not rely on data 
generated by a repeatable mechanism. The theory of 
data generation behind Bayesian inference is thus 
more general than the theory of data generation in 
conventional inference. Sources of uncertainty in the 
Bayesian approach are not restricted to—but could 
include—repetitious social processes. The other ad- 
vantage of the Bayesian approach in the context of 
comparative research is the formal incorporation of 
prior information. When sample data are weak, prior 
information provides a useful supplement to the 
analysis. Still, the subjective choice of prior is an 
important weakness of Bayesian practice. The conse- 
quences of this weakness can be limited by surveying 
the sensitivity of conclusions to a broad range of prior 
beliefs and to subsets of the sample. 

To summarize the data analysis, inferences about 
the negative effect of labor-force size and the positive 
effect of economic concentration on unionization are 
sensitive to the priors and the data. Analysis of the 
full sample showed that evidence for the size effect is 
consistent with a large set of informative and diffuse 
priors. Stephens’s argument for a positive concentra- 
tion coefficient, on the other hand, depends deci- 
sively on a prior belief in this effect. Italy drives 
confidence in the size effect and contributes uncer- 
tainty to the impact of economic concentration. When 
Italy is excluded from the analysis, all the results are 
weakened substantially, and no sign inference about 
either the concentration or size effect is sustained 
under the diffuse priors. 

On balance, the sample data alone are not suffi- 
ciently informative to decide whether Wallerstein or 
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Stephens is right. A resolution requires more infor- 
mation, which can be supplied through a prior dis- 
tribution. The plausibility of the results is thus closely 
linked to the plausibility of the priors. Although this 
conclusion may appear unsatisfying, we would argue 
that it demands a lot from 20 data points to resolve a 
question of broad comparative scope concerning a 
complex process of institution building. More opti- 
mistically, if we allow information like Stephens’s 
qualitative historical account of the impact of eco- 
nomic concentration on early Swedish unionization, 
a stronger set of results can be obtained. Thus, the 
data analysis underlines the importance of case stud- 
ies and comparative histories to assist in the interpre- 
tation of quantitative evidence. While this is not news 
for comparative researchers, the Bayesian approach 
that we describe permits the transparent incorpora- 
tion of this supplementary and influential informa- 
tion. 


APPENDIX: BAYESIAN. 
REGRESSION DIAGNOSTICS 


Following the notation in the text, where s? is the 
sample estimate of the residual variance, Pettit and 
Smith’s (1986) Bayesian influence statistic, I;, express- 
ing the influence of the ith observation on the joint 
posterior distribution of the regression coefficients, is 


Uj | e;(2 E a 


l 2(1 == uj) aa s*(1 = uj) 
where u = diag[s *(XV*X’)], and e is a vector of 
posterior residuals (the difference between the ob- 
served response and the fitted values from the ob- 
served data and posterior regression coefficients). 

The I-statistic has parallels with conventional diag- 
nostics. The matrix from which u is extracted can be 
understood as a “posterior hat-matrix” with the le- 
verages of the sample observations on the posterior 
parameters along the main diagonal (Pettit 1985, 189; 
for discussion of leverage and the hat-matrix, see 
Cook and Weisberg 1982, 11-22). The scaled squared 
residuals in the expression for J can be thought of as 
squared “posterior studentized residuals” (Pettit and 
Smith 1986, 485). 

S-Plus and Gauss routines to calculate posterior 
regression parameters, confidence intervals, and Pet- 
tit and Smith’s influence statistic are available on | 
request. Press 1989 contains a useful software review. 


Note 


We thank David Gow for his comments on an earlier draft, 
and Richard Berk and Larry Bartels for their (seemingly unre- 
lated) influences on our thinking about statistical inference. 
Chris Achen, Neal Beck, David Epstein, Don Green, Gary King, 
Sharyn O’Hallorhan, Marco Steenbergen and seminar partic- 
ipants at the University of California, Los Angeles, Depart- 
ment of Sociology provided helpful comments and criticisms. 
Earlier versions of this paper were presented at the annual 
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meetings of the Midwest Political Science Association, Chi- 
cago, 1993 and the Tenth Annual Political Methodology 
Conference, Tallahassee, 1993. 
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PUBLIC SPHERE, POSTMODERNISM AND POLEMIC 


heories of the public sphere, as standardly formulated, aim to specify the minimal, necessary 

conditions for a discursive realm free of coercion or manipulation. In his article in this Review 

in September 1992, Dana Villa urged us to reconsider this standard account. He argued that 
when read in light of postmodernist theory, Hannah Arendt provides the basis for a revised conception 
of the public sphere that privileges plurality and difference over consensus. Jim Johnson suggests that 
Villa’s analysis is a thinly veiled polemic against critical theory. Johnson argues that, as critique, 
Villa’s argument is neither decisive nor encompassing, and that as polemic it blinds Villa to 
potentially fruitful disagreements with critical theorists. Villa replies that Johnson misses the 
synthetic thrust of the original article because he identified public realm theory too narrowly with 
Habermas. Thus, he misconstrues the dialogue Villa sought to facilitate between Arendt and 


postmodernism. 


COMMENT 


There are the sterilizing effects: Has anyone ever seen a 
new idea come out of a polemic?—Michel Foucault, 
Polemics, Politics, and Problemizations 


In his article “Postmodernism and the Public 
Sphere,” Dana Villa (1992a) disputes the way political 
theorists currently conceptualize the public sphere. 
In particular, he objects to those who identify Han- 
nah Arendt’s rendering of the public sphere as a 
model for “a dialogical, consensus based politics” 
(see Villa 1992b, 274). Jürgen Habermas is, if not the 
only, certainly the main culprit here.’ His “polemical 
stance,” according to Villa, both exaggerates the 
opposition between critical theory and postmodern- 
ism and fosters common misperceptions of Arendt’s 
relation to these competing theoretical projects (p. 
713). Villa wants to rectify these misconceptions. He 
aims to answer Habermas’ polemic and thereby to 
prompt us to reconsider the relation between post- 
modernism and Arendt’s defense of publicity (pp. 
713, 717). His strategy has three parts. First, Villa 
advances a set of postmodern objections intended to 
discredit Habermas’ normative ideal of the public 
sphere. Second, he seeks to show how Arendt’s 
defense of the public sphere—interpreted as the locus 
of “a politics that stresses plurality, difference, spon- 
taneity, and initiation against the regularizing appa- 
ratus of consensus” (p. 719)—more successfully 
meets these objections. Third, on that basis, he seeks 
to establish, albeit with certain important reserva- 
tions, a set of affinities between Arendt’s work and 
postmodern theory.” 

In short, Villa aims to deploy postmodern skepti- 
cism against the rationalist modernism embraced by 
Habermas. Then, having discredited critical theory, 
he seeks to distance himself from what he takes to be 
the unattractive positions of his erstwhile postmod- 
ern allies. In the course of his argument, however, 
Villa himself resorts to polemic. The most obvious 
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cost of his polemical stance is that it blinds him to 
possibilities for an enlarged and enhanced debate, 
one that might lead beyond the present impasse 
between postmodernism and critical theory. I try to 
convey the extent of this cost by indicating, without 
fully elaborating, several points of engagement that 
Villa overlooks. I present these as questions; the prob- 
lem is not that Villa fails to answer these questions 
but that his polemic prevents him from raising them 
(or similar ones) in the first place. 

The issue here is not whether one or another side 
gets Arendt “right.” Villa himself concedes that Hab- 
ermas captures a central theme of Arendt’s thought 
(p. 713). And her work is clearly rich enough to 
sustain more than one defensible reading. So my 
purpose is not to challenge Villa’s interpretation of 
Arendt. Similarly, the issue is‘not whether Haber- 
mas’ portrait of the public sphere (or the larger 
theoretical project of which it is a part) is above 
criticism. It surely is not. And my intention is not 
uncritically to endorse his project. The issue, rather, 
can be captured in three related propositions: (1) the 
postmodern arguments that Villa advances against 
critical theory are not as decisive as he seems to think; 
consequently, (2) the range of theoretical alternatives 
that emerge from Villa’s proposed rethinking of 
Arendt’s relation to postmodern theory is unjustifi- 
ably truncated; and (3) (perhaps most importantly) 
polemic is not a fruitful mode for conducting theoret- 
ical disagreements. I shall elaborate on each of these 
propositions in turn. 


RESPONSES TO POSTMODERN 
OBJECTIONS 


Villa advances what he considers to be “the three 
most basic and forceful” postmodern objections to 
the normative ideal of the public sphere as a site of 
unconstrained political debate and deliberation (p. 
712). The power objection challenges the ideal of a 
public sphere as the locus of a dialogical politics. He 
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disparages this ideal for “its naive reliance upon 
conditions of symmetry, nonhierarchy, and reciproc- 
ity as adequate guarantees of a ‘coercion-free’ space” 
(p. 715). He contends that it neglects the operation of 
what Foucault calls disciplinary power, which, be- 
cause it functions through insidious, continuous, 
ubiquitous mechanisms of surveillance and normal- 
ization, demonstrates that “hierarchy and asymmetry 
(the two primary villains according to public realm 
theory) are not essential” to the operation of power in 
modern society (p. 715). Consequently, the norma- 
tive ideal of a public sphere is a radically inappropri- 
ate remedy for disciplinary power. 

The epistemological objection contends that the ideal 
of a public sphere is “parasitic on an Enlightenment 
metanarrative of emancipation” (p. 716). As such it is 
at odds with the defining feature of the “postmodern 
age,” namely, a widespread “incredulity toward meta- 
narratives” generally and toward that of political 
emancipation in particular (Lyotard 1984, 3, xxiv). 
From this perspective, Habermas’ “attempt to delin- 
eate the public sphere in terms of a specific form of 
interaction and the rationality appropriate to it’’ ap- 
pears especially suspect. This is because it threatens 
to regularize—and thereby suppress—not only “the 
irreducible heterogeneity of language games” but the 
plurality of voices that might participate in such 
games (p. 716). 

Villa thinks that the third, ontological objection, is “in 
some ways the most telling” criticism that postmod- 
ern theorists level at the ideal of a public sphere (p. 
712). It questions “the specific reality claimed for the 
public sphere and the objects within it” (pp. 712, 
716). And, while Villa does not develop this theme, 
he intimates that it highlights the dubious (because 
abstract and procedural) characterization that Haber- 
mas gives to the public sphere. 

I will now suggest how critical theorists might 
respond to these postmodern objections. In each 
case, they confront pressing and difficult issues. But 
in no instance are the objections Villa raises to critical 
theory as decisive as he would have us believe. Thus 
they provide no clear warrant for preferring Arendt’s 
rendering of the public sphere (as Villa reinterprets it) 
to the normative ideal that critical theorists advance. 
I do not present these responses as decisive refuta- 
tions. I simply wish to indicate that despite Villa’s 
conclusive tone, room exists for potentially produc- 
tive disagreement on the issues that he raises. Again, 
my aim is to highlight missed opportunities—to raise 
questions, not to provide definitive answers. 


Power 


Habermas (1989a) locates the rise of the bourgeois 
public sphere in the eighteenth century. Foucault 
locates the perfection of disciplinary power during 
the same historical period. He argues that “the de- 
velopment and generalization of disciplinary mecha- 
nisms constituted the other, dark side” of the pro- 
cesses that Habermas traces. More strongly, Foucault 
asserts that “those systems of micro-power that are 


essentially nonegalitarian and asymmetrical that we 
call the disciplines” provided the necessary, unavoid- 
able “foundation” for the emergence of a liberal 
democratic politics. And he goes on to explain that 
disciplinary institutions “have the precise role of intro- 
ducing insuperable asymmetries and excludin ng reciproci- 
ties” (Foucault 1979, 222 emphasis mine).” His most 
telling example of the asymmetrical, hierarchical, 
nonreciprocal nature of disciplinary power is Jeremy 
Bentham’s panopticon. In this quintessential disci- 
plinary institution, “each individual, in his place, is 
securely confined to a cell from which he is seen from 
the front by a supervisor; but the side walls prevent 
him from coming into contact with his companions. 
He is seen but he does not see; he is the object of informa- 
tion, never a subject of communication” (p. 200 emphasis 
mine). 

These passages are neither obscure nor easy to 
reconcile with the conventional postmodern interpre- 
tation of Foucault that Villa accepts without hesita- 
tion. They also are difficult to reconcile with the 
categorical assertion Villa makes on the basis of that 
interpretation, namely, that hierarchy and asymme- 
try are not essential to the functioning of disciplinary 
power (p. 715). The issue here, once again, is not 
simply who gets Foucault “right.” The issue, rather, 
is whether Villa’s objection to the normative ideal of 
a public sphere is well specified. If, as the quoted 
passages suggest, hierarchical, asymmetric, nonre- 
ciprocal relations are central to even disciplinary 
forms of power, the project of specifying an idealized 
model of unconstrained political discourse, though 
difficult in ways that I shall indicate, is hardly as ill 
advised as Villa makes out.* 

A less conventional and, I would argue, less po- 
lemical interpretation of Foucault opens possibilities 
for debate. For instance, if the perfection of disciplin- 
ary institutions represents the “dark side” of political 
modernity, do such institutions, as Foucault seems to 
suggest, find their inescapable normative counter- 
point in claims to reciprocal, symmetric and equal 
communication?” Conversely, how, if at all, could 
critical theorists articulate the possibility that unco- 
erced public communication might, as Habermas 
intimates (1992, 74-75), be extended from overseeing 
familiar political and economic institutions (e.g., state 
and market) to interrogating other decentralized, but 
nonetheless systematic operations of social power 
(e.g., social norms)? 


Epistemology 


As Villa reports, Lyotard “famously defines” postmo- 
dernity as consisting in a thoroughgoing suspicion 
toward modernist metanarratives generally and to- 
ward the metanarrative of political emancipation in 
particular (p. 716, emphasis mine). But this definition 
of the postmodern age seemingly neglects a quite 
plausible yet disconfirming interpretation of the most 
momentous political events of our time. As Haber- 
mas points out, the revolutions of 1989 in East Cen- 
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tral Europe were hardly made under the banner of 
postmodern skepticism (1990a, 7-8). They drew upon 
the well known repertoire of modern political protest. 
And they were animated—if not exclusively, at least 
conspicuously—by key ingredients in the modern 
narrative, namely the legitimating ideas of truth, 
justice, liberty, and popular sovereignty.’ Any ac- 
count of so complex a set of events is necessarily 
incomplete, hence contestable.® Postmodern theo- 
rists will no doubt advance rival interpretations. But 
is it not at least arguable that, as Habermas suggests, 
modernity is “extending its borders” rather than 
retreating in the face of postmodern skepticism?” ’ 

Empirical evidence, however desperately needed 
in disagreements of this sort, is unlikely to resolve 
this question. But it surely provides warrant for 
questioning whether Lyotard’s definition of the post- 
modern condition by itself embarrasses efforts to 
articulate a normative ideal of a public sphere. As 
events suggest, postmodernists seem greatly to exag- 
gerate the demise of what they call the modern 
metanarrative of emancipation. What, then, prevents 
critical theorists from drawing upon that narrative, or 
its components, to ground criticisms of the homoge- 
nizing, exclusionary potential that postmodern theo- 
rists hold is inherent in any vision of a democratic 
public sphere?’ 


Ontology 


Villa himself concedes that this third objection is less 
relevant to Habermas than to Arendt (p. 716). But he 
complains that “Habermas is able to-evade it” only by 
grounding his defense of publicity in “an abstractly 
procedural account of discursive rationality” (p. 713). 
Villa resists this “evasion” without explicitly stating 
why. Yet he nowhere asks whether critical theorists 
are necessarily committed to Habermas’ quite strong 
formulation of communicative reason (McCarthy 
1992, 3, 181-99). 

Critical theorists surely aspire to ground their ideal 
of the public sphere in a notion of communicative 
reason. But do they need to understand this as a 
regulative idea, something toward which practices: in 
fact aim? Might they not understand it, more mod- 
estly, as a critical ideal—a counterfactual vantage 
point from which to assess and challenge extant 
political practices and institutions? Foucault for exam- 
ple, countenances the latter possibility. He concedes 
that “the idea of a consensual politics may indeed at 
a given moment serve either as a regulatory principle 
or better yet as a critical principle with respect to 
other political forms,” subsequently settling on the 
second interpretation. Thus the ideal of a consensus- 
based politics is a critical idea to maintain at all times: 
first, one asks oneself “what proportion of noncon- 
sensuality is implied in such a power relation, and 
whether that degree of nonconsensuality is necessary 
or not, and then one may question every power 
relation to that extent” (1984, 378-79)."? 

This defense of the public sphere raises pressing 
theoretical questions. Can critical theorists articulate 
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the seemingly common normative criteria that both 
tacitly inform Foucault's critique of disciplinary power 
and explicitly undergird their own defense of the 
public sphere??? Can they specify more persuasively 
the individual competences and social conditions 
necessary to make understanding, if still improbable, 
at least conceivable (Johnson 1991, 1993)? Are there 
reasons to think that critical theorists cannot address 
such questions? Villa surely does not offer any. 

In the end, then, Villa’s objections to critical theory 
are contestable in ways I have indicated. Given his 
confident tone, this conclusion is disturbing in itself. 
But the sorts of question I have raised highlight a 
further, especially baleful consequence of his argu- 
ment. Villa unjustifiably circumscribes the range of 
viable theoretical alternatives precisely because he 
never even entertains the possibility that critical the- 
orists might advance a more supple, modernist de- 
fense of the public sphere. | 


NIETZSCHE OR ARISTOTLE? 


Macintyre (1981) posed this dilemma more than a 
decade ago. Villa concludes that we face an updated 
but similarly glaring antimodernist predicament: post- 
modern skepticism or premodern nostalgia (p. 719).*° 
Simply because he arrives via an alternate route 
neither makes this choice appealing nor renders it 
inevitable. Indeed, it is ironic to find Villa calling on 
postmodern theory in order to recapitulate existing 
dichotomies. This, however, is what his proposed 
rethinking of the relation between postmodernism 
and the public sphere leads him to do. 

There is one condition under which the impover- 
ished range of theoretical alternatives that Villa offers 
is justifiable. Neither critical theorists nor others must 
be able to advance a cogent modernist defense of 
the public sphere, where one minimal criterion of 
cogency is that any such defense address postmod- 
ernist concerns. Does this condition hold? Villa never 
asks. Instead, he actively suppresses opportunities to 
actually engage critical theory and thereby to enhance 
rather than stifle theoretical discussion.’* I have al- 
ready implicitly identified several such missed 
chances. Here I will very briefly suggest two more. 

First, Villa might push critical theorists to develop 
the remarkable rather than the „predictable themes in 
Habermas’ essay on Arendt.” I refer to Habermas’ 
firm reminder that “strategic action has taken place 
also within the city walls” and that therefore any 
adequate conception of politics must incorporate a 
robust, nonresidual role for strategic interaction 
(Habermas 1983, 180, 183). Might critical theorists 
take this observation as an opening from which to 
explore how (or whether) to address what postmod- 
ern theorists call the “agonistic” dimensions of social 
and political interaction?*® | 

Second, Villa might push critical theorists to con- 
front an apparent, especially relevant tension, inter- 
nal to Habermas’ theory of communicative action. On 
the one hand, Habermas presumes that actors are 
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communicatively competent—that they not only can, 
but necessarily do, embed their utterances in a sys- 
tem of contestable validity claims. On the other hand, 
he also insists that actors are endowed with “linguis- 
tic competence” and that this mastery of the gram- 
matical rules of a natural language grounds a capacity 
not simply to formulate “comprehensible” utterances 
but to do so in innovative ways and under novel 
circumstances (Habermas 1979, 20, 26-27). Does this 
tension between constraint and creativity provide an 
opening from which critical theorists could more 
adequately address postmodern qualms about the 
potential homogenizing effects of communicative 
reason? 

These are hard questions. Critical theorists need to 
pursue answers to this sort of question in order 
plausibly to defend the normative ideal of the public 
sphere and thereby avoid Villa's stark antimodernist 
predicament. Villa offers no reason to think that they 
cannot do so. Indeed, because he is engaged in a 
polemic Villa never even acknowledges the opening 
these sorts of question provide. Consequently, de- 
spite his professed concern for the exaggerated sense 
of opposition between postmodernism and critical 
theory, Villa’s argument has the effect of exacerbating 
rather than easing existing theoretical divisions. 


POLEMIC: HOW NOT TO PURSUE 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Villa complains that Habermas adopts a “polemical 
stance” toward postmodern theorists. His complaint 
seems warranted. Habermas, who is well known for 
openly engaging theoretical rivals and critics, is per- 
haps uncharacteristically harsh when he discusses 
postmodern theory.’” Villa’s complaint also is ironic, 
for it tacitly invokes an ideal of free and open debate 
that Villa subverts in his own practice. 

Consider in this respect the “essential” distinction 
Foucault (1984, 381-82) draws between entering dis- 
cussion and engaging in polemic. Discussion is “a 
game that is at once pleasant and difficult.” In it 
participants implicitly undertake commitments en- 
tailed by “the acceptance of dialogue” and avail 
themselves only of rights that “are in some sense 
immanent” in “the dialogue situation” itself. In po- 
lemic, by contrast, the aim is not simply “to wage 
war” but to regard “that struggle as just undertak- 
ing.” The polemicist proceeds unconstrained by mu- 
tual rights and commitments, and treats each inter- 
locutor not as “a partner in the search for truth, but 
an adversary, an enemy who is wrong.” 

Villa is waging a just war in Foucault’s sense. To 
that end he deploys an arsenal of polemical weapons. 
He offers as conclusive readings of texts that, how- 
ever conventional they may be, can at best be held 
tentatively. He argues by definition. He presents 
as inevitable a theoretical predicament that in actual- 
ity is an artifact of his own argument. And even if 
we grant that Habermas adopts a polemical stance 
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toward postmodern theory, Villa never acknowl- 
edges—let alone addresses—other critical theorists 
who adopt less contentious approaches.’® By pro- 
ceeding in this way Villa encounters performative 
contradiction: he endorses postmodern imperti- 
nence, parody, and skepticism against a suppressed 
normative background that alone gives credence to 
his complaints about polemic. But more importantly, 
the rigors of the campaign blind Villa to the possibil- 
ity of the sort of principled and productive discussion 
that Foucault professed to enjoy.’? His polemical 
stance prevents him from asking—let alone resolv- 
ing—the sorts of question I have raised in this com- 
ment. With the possible exception of Arendt, Villa 
leaves all parties in their original places. The primary 
difference is that their positions are now entrenched, 
rigidified, less susceptible to reformulation. By his 
example, then, Villa also regrettably answers no to 
the question Foucault poses in my epigram. Critical 
theorists, postmodernists, and others should take 
note. 


JAMES JOHNSON 
University of Rochester 


RESPONSE 


Toward the end of his response to my essay on 
public realm theory and postmodernism, James John- 
son complains that “with the possible exception of 
Arendt, Villa leaves all parties in their original plac- 
es.” This is, for reasons I shall detail below, a reveal- 
ing and remarkable claim, one that implicitly dis- 
misses the public realm theory of Hannah Arendt and 
endows Habermas’ theory with an unquestionable 
hegemonic status. Johnson finds no “new ideas” in 
my essay because he identifies public realm theory 
solely with Habermasian theory. Hence, he misses 
the synthetic thrust of my essay, which attempts to 
overcome the hardened opposition between public 
realm theory and postmodernism specifically by opt- 
ing for Arendt’s theorization of an agonistic public 
sphere over Habermasian proceduralism. 

Let us look, first, at the charges. Johnson accuses 
me of eschewing productive discussion in favor of 
polemic, a choice that dooms any attempt to rethink 
positively the map of contemporary theory. Accord- 
ing to Johnson, my polemical intent guarantees that 
no genuinely new configuration between modern 
public realm theorists and their postmodern oppo- 
nents will appear; rather, old battle lines will simply 
be redrawn, old oppositions sharpened, and the 
potential for fruitful dialogue dismissed. Johnson 
asserts that the reader of my essay who expects an 
aufhebung of the modern—postmodern debate (or, at 
the very least, a step forward) will be sorely disap- 
pointed. Instead of overcoming the baneful either/ors 
of contemporary theory, Johnson thinks my essay 
merely shifts them, concluding with a dichotomy 
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(Nietzsche or Aristotle) every bit as exhaustive and 
undialectical as the Habermasian one I attack. 

What is interesting about this charge is the way it 
surreptiously transfers Habermas-size ambitions to 
me, such as the desire to provide an exhaustive 
mapping of the world of contemporary theory. This 
desire clearly animates The Philosophical Discourse of 
Modernity, with the binary of “subject-centered rea- 
son” and its critics on the one hand and the “para- 
digm of mutual understanding” on the other. John- 
son agrees with me that the thick black line that 
Habermas draws between the two paradigms is re- 
ductionist but thinks that I am trying to refute Hab- 
ermas simply by drawing another, equally reduction- 
ist, boundary. Johnson sees such boundary drawing 
as perpetuating a theoretical Punch and Judy show. 
He wants us to put down our paint brushes and get 
on with the serious business of working out the kinks 
of critical theory in general and public realm theory in 
particular. 

My essay does not substitute my global map of 
theory of Habermas’; rather, it questions the ade- 
quacy of Habermas’ mapping and suggests that the 
rigidity of his dichotomy has underscored a largely 
false opposition between public realm theory and 
postmodernism/poststucturalism. As I point out, it is 
to the discredit of many postmodern theorists that 
they largely accept this opposition as fact. My essay 
suggests that this opposition has been reified; that 
the politics of public realm theory are more complex, 
ambiguous, and subtle than many Habermasians or 
postmoderns assume; and that the unique public 
realm theory of Hannah Arendt opens channels of 
communication between public realm theory and 
postmodernism in a way foreclosed by Habermas. 

My goal in presenting an overview of public realm 
theory as construed by the Habermasians and various 
postmodern objections to such theory was not to 
resolve this difference but to show the way the terms 
of the debate had been set. The strategy of the essay 
is first to focus on the opposition and then to show 
how Arendt’s public realm theory straddles it. It is 
because Arendt theorizes an agonistic public sphere 
that many of the more typical postmodern objections 
to public realm theory have little purchase on her. 
Thus the heart of my essay is found in its distinc- 
tion between public realm theory as practiced by Ha- 
bermas and public realm theory as practiced by 
Arendt (a distinction that has been largely obscured 
by the Habermasian appropriation of Arendt). With 
this distinction in mind, new possibilities and config- 
urations become possible between postmodernism 
and (a more Arendtian conception of) public realm 
theory—hence my emphasis on how Arendt’s theory 
can answer many of the objections raised by post- 
modernism/poststructuralism to public realm theory 
of the Habermasian sort. Of course, there are differ- 
ences between Arendt and Foucault, Lyotard and 
others—differences I tried to highlight with my final 
contrast between Arendt’s nostalgia for a public real- 
ity and the postmodern affirmation of the blurring of 
boundaries (a decidedly un-Arendtian ambition). 
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My essay, then, does not offer up the choice 
between “postmodern skepticism” and “nostalgia for 
the premodern” as a substitute for the Habermasian 
dichotomy between public realm theory and the 
concerns of the postmoderns. Rather, it suggests an 
unexplored avenue of dialogue or synthesis, while 
reminding the reader that Arendt’s agonism retains 
its specificity. In other words, thinking the public 
realm with Arendt rather than Habermas enables us 
to overcome many of the roadblocks to the kind of 
theoretical dialogue or synthesis Johnson thinks so 
salutary. Why, then, the fuss about polemic and the 
shutting down of theoretical dialogue? Why does John- 
son read my essay as repudiating, rather than further- 
ing, a potential dialogue between postmodernism 
and public realm theory? 

The obvious answer is that Johnson identifies 
“public realm theory” with the Habermasian project, 
broadly construed. If one begins with the assumption 
that Habermas has a monopoly on public realm 
theory, that he has established a normative paradigm 
that englobes public realm theory tout court, then it 
becomes possible to say, with Johnson, that “with the 
possible exception of Arendt, Villa leaves all parties 
in their original places.” Unfortunately, nothing of 
the sort takes place. I have, on the contrary, shown 
that the “abyss” that separates postmodernism and 
public realm theory is much narrower than sup- 
posed. What irks Johnson (and leads him to miss the 
synthetic character of my essay) is that I do not share 
his presumption that public realm theory is Haber- 
masian critical theory or that Habermas establishes a 
theoretical horizon within which all talk of the public 
sphere must invariably occur. Following Arendt, I 
think there are other, more fruitful ways of talking 
about the public sphere—ways that keep plurality, 
debate, and difference alive rather.than seeking to 
shut them down via a formalistic decision procedure. 
Because Johnson believes that the only relevant dia- 
logue is between Habermas and his critics, he dis- 
misses the dialogue I am attempting to facilitate 
between Arendt and postmodernism. Needless to 
say, I think this stacks the dialogical deck a little too 
much: there are other, equally important conversa- 
tions to be had in contemporary theory. 

Once we acknowledge that the modern—postmod- 
ern debate opens up a number of conversational 
avenues worth exploring, not just one, Johnson’s 
lengthy list of complaints is put into perspective. 
Those who, like myself, find postmodern objections 
to public realm theory à la Habermas persuasive are 
apt to seek out different, less global, models of the 
public sphere. Those who, like Johnson, find these 
objections either unconvincing or answerable may 
well remain committed to Habermas’ discursive 
model. The conversation one pursues largely de- 
pends upon one’s reaction to the various criticisms 
voiced by Foucault, Lyotard, and others. My essay 
assumes that these criticisms have some bite and that 
public realm theory would do well to take account of 
them, specifically by abandoning a strong normative 
conception of the public sphere for a more flexible, 
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phenomenological approach. Johnson, given his alle- 
giance to Habermas’ discursive paradigm, proposes a 
different sort of “taking account’’—one that contin- 
ues to treat the discursive model of the public realm 
as normative. Here we can agree to disagree. What I 
find peculiar is Johnson's insistence that I write the 
essay he would have written on the topic of postmod- 
ernism and the public sphere. Having failed in this 
regard, my essay is branded mere polemic. 

Johnson accuses me of “waging war” rather than 
engaging in “the search for truth” because the con- 
versation I wish to promote is not the one he deems 
important. His deployment of Foucault's comment 
about polemic is designed as a kind of coup de 
grace—a damning at the hands of the “master” that 
places my essay outside the bounds of civilized 
theoretical discourse. Even Foucault, Johnson trium- 
phantly declares, believed in the Socratic virtues. It 
may come as a surprise to Johnson, but so do I. 
However, like Foucault—and, indeed, like Arendt—I 
am all too aware of how the Socratic virtues can be 
codified as an exclusionary and silencing discursive 


rationality. Johnson’s “nonpolemical’’ comments end 


by banishing me from the dialogue of political theory. 
The irony, I presume, is intended. 


DANA R. VILLA 
Amherst College 


Notes 


Thanks to Jack Knight and Stephen White for very helpful 
comments on earlier drafts. 

1. Habermas is not Villa’s only culprit. Other critical theo- 
rists, such as Richard Bernstein and Seyla Benhabib, are also 
at fault (p. 714). And many postmodernists are complicit 
insofar as they accept Habermas’ interpretation (p. 719, n. 6). 

2. Specifically, Villa claims that Arendt “avoids the relativ- 
ist consequences of postmodern pluralism” by appealing to a 
shared understanding of the world and that she adopts a 
different “attitude” than do postmodernists to the subversion 
of “a distinctly political realm” in the modern world (p. 719). 
These reservations about Arendt’s relation to postmodern 
theory come out more clearly elsewhere (see Villa 1992b). 

3. Thus, Foucault explains that as it emerged, disciplinary 
power had to “solve a number of problems” that other forms 
of power were ill equipped to address: specifically, it had to 
“master all the forces that are formed from the very constitu- 
tion of an organized multiplicity; it must neutralize the effects 
of counter-power that spring from them and which form a 
resistance to the power that wishes to dominate it: agitations, 
revolts, spontaneous organizations, coalitions—anything that 
may establish horizontal conjunctions” (Foucault 1979, 219, em- 
phasis mine). And since, as Foucault insists, “there are no 
relations of power without resistances” (1980, 142), disciplin- 
ary mechanisms must continuously perform this task of 
introducing asymmetries and subverting reciprocities. 

4. This is especially so because, as Foucault explicitly 
claims, disciplinary mechanisms do not exhaust the entire 
range of modern power relations (1980, 106; 1984, 380). 

5. Jacques Derrida once explained to an interviewer, “I 
cannot conceive of a radical critique which would not be 
ultimately motivated by some sort of affirmation, acknowl- 
edged or not” (Kearney 1984, 118). Foucault, despite conven- 
tional readings of his work, implicitly seems to exemplify this 
reminder. 

6. This statement might seem miscast to those who see 
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Lyotard as making a normative rather than an empirical 
argument. But this objection is difficult to sustain. While 
Lyotard clearly advances a normative argument, that argu- 
ment just as clearly presupposes empirical—and hence falli- 
ble—claims regarding the nature of the “postmodern world” 
(1984, 41). Consider, for example, his claim that “the word 
postmodern . . . designates the state of our culture” and his 
explicitly offering his views on the altered status of knowledge 
in our postmodern culture as a “working hypothesis” (Lyo- 
tard, 1984, xxiii, 3). Or consider that he himself invokes a 
litany of Western and Eastern European events as “evidence” 
that the modern narrative of emancipation has not simply 
“been forsaken or forgotten, but destroyed, ‘liquidated’ ” 
(Lyotard 1992, 28-29, 18). 

7. Similarly, Western responses to 1989 and its aftermath, 
where they have not been purely opportunistic, have argu- 
ably been animated by modernist impulses. 

8. Postmodern theorists will no doubt distrust Habermas’ 
reading of events. Before too quickly dismissing his account, 
however, they might consider Timothy Garton Ash’s first- 
hand assessment of how distinctly modernist ideas influ- 
enced Central European events in 1989 (1990, 105, 154). 

9. In Central Europe today, if modernity is besieged, itis by 
the sort of ethnic hostility, xenophobia, and so on that 
transforms the “difference” and “otherness” that postmodern 
theorists celebrate into violent enmity (Tismanaenu 1992, 3, 
279-88). Nevertheless, besieged does not mean over- 
whelmed: Do either postmodern theorists or Arendt have a 
superior, coherent response to this trend that does not derive 
its force from the modern narrative? 

10. I have in mind here the task of elaborating on the 
possibility of what, in his recent political writings and inter- 
views, Habermas repeatedly refers to as “autonomous public 
spheres” (Habermas 1989 b; 67; 1990a, 18; 1992, 183; emphasis 
mine). Nancy Fraser (1992) has initiated this task in a fair but 
pointed criticism of Habermas. Villa views her efforts as 
“quasi-Lyotardian” (p. 720, n. 10). Yet if Fraser draws con- 
clusions about the proliferation of public spheres that post- 
modern theorists might find congenial, Villa neglects to note 
that her comments are unmistakably motivated by the mod- 
ernist agenda of publicity, equality, pluralism, and demo- 
cratic self-determination. For a similar argument, see Young 
1989 on the notion of a “heterogeneous public.” 

11. This comports with Habermas’ view that the idealized 
conditions of discourse are “counterfactual” and his claims 
about the limits of social theory (1984, 42; 1992, 60, 92-93, 
160-61, 168, 180). In fairness, Villa seems at times to counte- 
nance precisely this reading of the public sphere (pp. 712-13); 
but he never fully articulates his views. Moreover, he offers a 
partial reading of this passage from Foucault that belies such 
an interpretation of his position (p. 719, n. 2). 

12. This is not quite so easy as critical theorists might 
initially suppose, especially if they hope to confront squarely 
postmodern suspicions that communicative reason is irreme- 
diably “regularizing.’’ Minimally, it would require that they 
disentangle a set of issues that Habermas’ own language 
tends to obscure. For example, reaching understanding (ac- 
cording to Habermas, the implicit telos of language use) does 
not in any straightforward way entail consent (according to 
Habermas, the mechanism by which speech acts coordinate 
social interaction). Nor need it issue in consensus or agreement. 
Shared understandings may, in fact, ground profound dis- 
agreement. 

13. Villa’s predicament is even starker than MaclIntyre’s 
insofar as he provides no criteria for determining which 
political “attitude” one ought to adopt when confronted by 
the “choice” he offers. 

14. This is so even in Villa’s lengthy final footnote. Refer- 
ring to Fraser (1992), he admits—but does not explore—the 
possibility that our predicament might not be quite so dire as 
he makes out, that there may be alternatives other than “the 
purely mournful or subversive attitudes” he acknowledges in 
the text. But he also asserts without argument that the notion 
of the public sphere upon which such an alternative rests 
“ceases to function in an essentially normative capacity” (p. 
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720, n. 10). This view reflects Villa's failure, noted earlier, to 
recognize the essentially modernist impulses that inform 
Fraser's criticism of Habermas. 

15. Here, as with Foucault, Villa is ill served by conven- 
tional interpretations of texts. 

16. See Johnson 1991 on the difficulties Habermas has in 
treating strategic action. In any case, insofar as postmodern 
theorists include expressive and aesthetic as well as strategic 
dimensions in “agonistic” relations, what I depict as an 
opening is just that—a potential beginning, an invitation. 
Here, Habermas’ cryptic discussion of “dramaturgical action” 
with its roots in Goffman’s (1959) analysis of “the presentation 
of self’ might afford still another point of departure for 
discussion between postmodernists and critical theorists 
(Habermas 1984, 90-94). For Lyotard specifically cites Goff- 
man among the sociologists who contribute to our under- 
standing of the agonistic dimensions of social relations (1984, 
16-17, n. 60). This conversation might explore such issues as 
whether (and when) expressive actions really are, as Villa 
claims (p. 718) and Goffman denies, nontelzological. 

17. Habermas views the debate between postmodernists 
and critical theorists in terms that mirror those that Villa 
poses. As Habermas remarks: “The contrast between ration- 
alist approaches in Germany and post-structuralist ap- 
proaches in France is being quite unnecessarily exaggerated at 
the moment.... I can scarcely recognize myself in the 
caricatured image of my theory that is sometimes drawn in 
this dispute” (1990b, 127). 

18. For instance, he fails to acknowledge White (1991) and 
McCarthy (1991); but see Villa 1993. In any case, from reading 
Villa, one would never guess that Habermas does not fully 
and unambivalently embrace modernity, that he considers it a 
precarious achievement and that he is critical of the one-sided 
(hence incomplete) way in which it has developed. 

19. This is not simply an idiosyncratic predilection: “A 
whole morality is at stake, the morality that concerns the 
search for truth and the relation to the other” (Foucault 1984, 
381). It nevertheless goes without saying that discussion can 
be frank, pointed, even heated and that it can be enlightening 
without issuing in agreement. 
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NOTES FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 


FORTHCOMING IN SEPTEMBER, 1994 


The following articles, research notes, and controver- 
sies have been scheduled for publication in a forth- 
coming issue. 


William James Booth, “On the Idea of the Moral 
Economy.” 

Gary W. Cox. “Strategic Voting Equilibria under 
the Single Non-transferable Vote.” 

Mary G. Dietz. “The Slow Boring of Hard Boards: 
Methodical Thinking and the Work of Politics.” 

Darrell Dobbs. “The Piety of Thought in Plato’s 
Republic, Book I.” 

James D. Fearon. “Domestic Political Audiences 
and the Escalation of International Disputes.” 

Andrew Gelman and Gary King. “Enhancing De- 
mocracy through Legislative Redistricting.” 

Lawrence R. Jacobs and Robert Y. Shapiro. “Issues, 
Candidate Image, and Priming: The Use of Private 
Polls in Kennedy’s 1960 Presidential Campaign.” 

Lyn Kathlene. “Power and Influence in State Leg- 
islative Policy Making: The Interaction of Gender and 
Position in Committee Hearing Debates.” 
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David D. Laitin. “The Tower of Babel as a Coordi- 
nation Game: Political Linguistics in Ghana.” 

James H. Lebovic. “Riding Waves or Making 
Waves? The Services and the U.S. Defense Budget, 
1981-1993.” 

Edward H. Muller and Mitchell A. Seligson. “Civic 
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POLITICAL THEORY 


Democracy and Decision: The Pure Theory of Electoral 
Preference. By Geoffrey Brennan and Loren Lomasky. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 237p. 
$44.95. 


Geoffrey Brennan has coauthored, with James Bucha- 
nan, a seminal work in constitutional political economy, 
The Reason of Rules, and The Power To Tax. Loren Lo- 
masky is a philosopher interested in questions of author- 
ity and rights. After previously coediting a book, Politics 
and Process, together, they have now jointly written an 
important new book, Democracy and Decision, which is a 
critique of public choice theory as it applies to the 
electoral arena. 

At first blush, this is the best of times for public choice 
theory and its political science alter ego, positive political 
theory. With a Nobel Prize in economics to leading 
practitioner James Buchanan, public choice gained 
added legitimacy in economics, while in political sci- 
ence, theorem-laden articles appear in the discipline’s 
leading journals with regularity. In the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary edition of Public Choice, Dennis Mueller, 
author of the leading public choice textbook, opines, “It 
is difficult to believe that political science will not be 
taken over by formal modeling of rational actors’ behav- 
ior in the same way that economics has been. Inductive 
theorizing invariably loses out to deductive; less formal 
modeling invariably loses out to more formal modeling” 
(77[1993]: 146). 

But all is not roses for rational choice modelers. In 
political science, the rise of rational choic2 modeling has 
led to a reaction of epic proportions, similar in tone to 
the antibehavioral movement of the late tifties and early 
sixties and directly comparable to the (unsuccessful) 
rearguard fight of older economists against the increased 
use of mathematics in that profession after World War II. 
According to Mueller, “While [that] takeover was occur- 
ring, complaints could be heard that the new techniques 
“were not economics’, were being used ‘to reinvent the 
wheel’, were ‘divorced from reality’, and the like” 
(ibid.): by simply substituting political science for econom- 
ics in this quote, we obtain the basic argument of the 
current rational-choice bashing repertoire in political 
science. All that we need to add is the common accusa- 
tion that public choice is just a cover for right-wing 
ideas. 

If anti-public-choice sentiment were confined to poli- 
tical scientists of a humanist (or left-wing) persuasion, 
we might be able to dismiss it as simply cld-fogeyism or 
leftist paranoia; but concern about the lack of realism 
and lack of explanatory power of rational choice models 
is widespread and is found even among practitioners of 
public choice and positive political theory. In particular, 
there has arisen a concern that public choice models in 
their purest form (i.e., ones based on a narrow definition 
of self-interest or a monomaniacal focus on a single goal 
such as electoral victory) simply miss too many impor- 
tant features of politics. Thus, we have Morris Fiorina 
titling a 1991 paper “Is Turnout the Paradox That Ate 
Rational Choice Theory?,” while William Niskanen goes 
even further, suggesting that although public choice has 
become a recognized field of academic study, “it is not 
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clear that we have much to tell the rest of the world.” 
Niskanen then goes on to note that public choice theo- 
rists not only cannot answer such questions as “Why do 
people vote?” but “have no satisfactory explanations of 
the major political developments of our lifetime: the 
massive expansion of government budgets and regula- 
tion, the erosion of the economic constitution, and the 
progressive spread and recent collapse of communism” 
(Public Choice 77(1993):155). 

Democracy and Decision is reflective of this critique of 
public choice from within the subfield. While critical of 
public choice theories of voter behavior, it does not in 
any way reject the standard tools of microeconomics and 
applied decision theory, and, like Howard Margolis’ 
work on altruism, it offers new models to help account 
for findings that appear largely inexplicable within a 
framework of pure self-interest narrowly defined. The 
central contribution of Democracy and Decision is the 
working out of a theory of expressive voting, whereby 
Brennan and Lomasky mean voting behavior that is not 
connected to an impact on outcome—like cheering for a 
team while watching them on television, even when you 
are alone at home. 

My economist colleague Ami Glazer, also an exponent 
of an expressive model of voting, has suggested that 
“the ballot box is the last place where it is still legal to be 
a racist.” Brennan and Lomasky argue that the ballot box 
is also a place where it is not particularly costly to be an 
altruist; that is, they turn the “selfish voter” argument 
on its head, by pointing out that because a voter is 
unlikely to be decisive, voters are much freer to vote in 
a way that makes themselves feel good by enhancing 
their self-image as ethical, principled beings. The argu- 
ment is made nontautological by the assertion “All other 
things being equal, the relative significance of expressive 
elements increases by a factor equal to the inverse of the 
probability of being decisive” (p. 24). Thus, Brennan and 
Lomasky are able to say that homo economicus is generally 
a reasonable model for decisions about personal con- 
sumption but is, nonetheless, a bad model for choices in 
the public arena. Just as recent work by Donald Wittman 
(on competition for voters) or Norman Schofield (on 
cabinet formation) models parties as caring about both 
ideology and about winning, the Brennan and Lomasky 
book shows that allowing for expressive forms of voter 
preference and for multiple goals need not mean reject- 
ing the value of formal modeling or of a rational choice 
approach, broadly speaking. 

Brennan and Lomasky are able to trace both empirical 
and normative implications of viewing politics in terms 
of expressive choices. Normatively, they note that pref- 
erences revealed at the ballot box will not have the same 
claims to authenticity in terms of what economists call 
“demand revelation” as do preferences about private 
goods expressed through market choice. Empirically, 
they suggest how the expressive voting model can help 
account for a wide range of phenomena—from why facts 
and allegations about the private lives of public figures 
weigh into voter decision making to why public atti- 
tudes toward Social Security hinge more on perceptions 
of fairness than on the incidence of costs and benefits 
across generations. 
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There is no such thing as the rational choice model of 
any given phenomena, only a rational choice model. For 
example, even though the minimal winning coalition 
model does not work well in most countries in explain- 
ing cabinet coalition formation, this is no reason to give 
up on rational choice models of coalition building. The 
usefulness of any given model—rational choice or other 
—must be in terms of the insights it provides us to the 
particular phenomena we are seeking to understand and 
explain. Informed by common sense and focused on the 
substance of electoral politics, Democracy and Decision 
carefully steers between the Scylla of abstract rational- 
choice bashing without the offering of superior alterna- 
tives and the Charybdis of confusing degree of technical 
elegance or mathematical sophistication with likely so- 
cial science importance. 

Whatever your methodological stance, if you are in- 
terested in electoral politics, this is a book worth read- 
ing. Unlike much positive political theory, sometimes 
seemingly intentionally written up so as to remain in- 
comprehensible to most political scientists, Democracy 
and Decision is lively and well written. Because the ideas 
in it suggest potentially testable alternative models in so 
many substantive domains, it is also a great book to give 
to graduate students looking for thesis topics. 


University of California, Irvine BERNARD GROFMAN 


Hannah Arendt: A Reinterpretation of Her Political 
Thought. By Margaret Canovan. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. 298p. $54.95. 

Arendt, Camus, and Modern Rebellion. By Jeffrey C. 
Issac. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992. 320p. 
$30.00. 


Arendt was a theorist of the extraordinary, a philo- 
sophical poet of the preternatural: Holocaust and Achil- 
les, concentration camps and ancient spaces of appear- 
ance, imperialism and revolutions in search of freedom. 
In these jarring historical and aesthetic phenomena, she 
located the massive dangers, as well as the possibilities, 
in the contemporary human condition. Future politics, 
in all of its possible senses, would only rise from the 
ashes of these multiple pasts: the brilliantly human and 
the hideously inhuman. No other future was an offer. 

Arendt’s political theory is thus not only intrinsically 
intriguing but precisely pertinent to many of our con- 
cerns and dilemmas. Fully cognizant of this, Canovan 
and Issac strive hard to unravel her complex theory and 
connect it to our politics. Yet their distinct readings of 
Arendt, interesting and suggestive, are too flawed sub- 
stantively to be fully persuasive. In this sense, neither is 
cogent as an argument, but Canovan’s study is far less 
compelling than Issac’s in its analytic reach and accom- 
plishments. | 

Long and detailed beyond the call of scholarly duty, 
Canovan’s inquiry is not an argument about Arendt or a 
reinterpretation of her thought: it is an extended com- 
mentary on nearly all of her writings based on her 
assumption that Arendt has been “little understood” 
(p. 2). Two further claims buttress this one: that the 
“proper context’ of her corpus is totalitarianism (p. 7) 
and that her real political theory lies hidden in her 
unpublished writings. No one, according to the intrepid 
Ms. Canovan, has really got Arendt right. 

That Arendt’s political theory is rooted in her encoun- 


ter and engagement with the totalitarian Holocaust is 
not a novel theme. Kateb and many other scholars have 
not only insisted on this for over a decade, they have 
also analyzed the nuanced pathways that connect her 
theory and that terrible event. Canovan’s stress on this 
point is puzzling and disingenuous. Far more troubling, 
however, is Canovan’s doting reliance on Arendt’s un- 
published papers and her surprisingly uncritical attitude 
to them. 

To Arendt, the private was usually a synonym for 
fantasy and falsity, a marker for those things not worth 
revealing to the public. Hence, a scholar who resorts 
to—and structures a “reinterpretation” (in fact, a com- 
mentary) on—Arendt’s private, unpublished papers is 
under some obligation to justify her project. Canovan, 
however, does not, although she offers the feeble ration- 
ale that Arendt’s thought is actually “inward-looking” 
and “esoteric” (pp. 11-12)—contrary to what Arendt 
herself has said and many interpreters have supposed. 
No evidence exists to support this outlandish claim, and 
none is adduced. 

Nevertheless, the result of this strategy is ironic: the 
“insights” that she elicits from the private papers fail to 
shed any new light on Arendt’s political theory. For 
example, Homer's pivotal role in Arendt’s articulation of 
the nobility of action on which Canovan insists, is plain 
and patent in the Human Condition and in the extant 
published literature on Arendt. In fact, many of Cano- 
van's breathless, analogous discoveries, based on her 
reading of the unpublished papers, fall into the familiar 
category. At best, they signal slight shifts in emphasis 
and occasionally add clarity, but they do not warrant a 
radical revision of her thought. 

No novel interpretation or substantive reinterpreta- 
tion of Arendt’s political theory is visible in this study. 
Tracing the “sources” of a range of Arendt’s ideas and 
commenting at length on them is apparently her forté. 
Canovan is instructive and often illuminating in her 
discussion of totalitarianism, barbarism and civilization, 
republicanism, citizenship, human plurality, and the 
relationship between philosophy and politics, although 
her tone is frequently cloying and defensive. 

This peculiar style of intellectual empathy, in fact, 
accounts for a number of unusual but untenable claims. 
In her unlimited passion to “understand,” Canovan 
zealously overreads and misconstrues Arendt’s critical 
reflections. Two morally troubling examples should suf- 
fice. First, Canovan resuscitates the hoary canard that 
Arendt blamed the Jews for the terrible destruction they 
suffered at the hands of the Nazis (p. 44). (The only 
interesting question here is why she has revived this 
accusation.) Canovan asserts that in Arendt’s analysis, 
“the Holocaust could never have happened” if only the 
European Jews “had a clear grasp of political principles” 
(p. 55). Not only did Arendt say nothing of the sort, but 
such a claim would contradict her unceasing theoretical 
emphasis on the radical contingency of life and politics. 
No credible textual evidence is produced by Canovan to 
support either indictment. 

No less troubling is her rush to defend Arendt’s 
solicitous analysis of white racist conduct in Africa and 
characterization of black natives as “savages.” Canovan 
neither objects to, nor avoids, this label in discussing 
black suffering: on the contrary, she fluently explains it 
away as a corollary of their natural inferiority, their 
barbaric ““worldlessness” (quoting Arendt). Canovan is 
not deterred, by the racist undertow in this analysis, 
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from depicting Arendt as a ranking theorist of universal 
human. rights. 

Habitually uncritical commentary of this kind is not an 
accidental facet of Canovan’s study: it has its source in 
her lack of theoretical savvy—in her unwillingness to 
fashion a standpoint from which critically to assess 
Arendt. Canovan casually assumes what she should be 
explaining in many cases—for instance, that Arendt is 
an antifoundationalist and an existentialist. In Hannah 
Arendt, Canovan succumbs to Arendt’s considerable 
intellectual powers precisely because of this lacuna in 
Canovan’s scholarly template, and the result is a study 
that is continually struggling to justify itself. 

In contrast, Jeffrey Issac has a rough thesis in mind— 
that Arendt and Camus are theorists of “rebellious 
politics” but are rebels of a peculiar kind fitted for our 
postmodern time, suspicious of absolutes and final 
answers. Neither is duped by the boundless idealism of 
the Left, and both are protagonists of limits and moral 
realism. Hence, they are rebels who offer no “solace” 
and no lasting solutions. As Issac reads them, these 
“rebels” are not conspicuously or overly rebellious: they 
are, in fact, pliant liberals with a taste for the kind of 
sly pragmatism espoused by “leftists” like Rorty and 
Walzer. 

Not only that, but they are both committed to “the 
project of democratic empowerment” and universal hu- 
man rights (p. 242). Camus, possibly, fits this image of 
the prosaic modernist fairly well, but to cast Arendt into 
this mold is to stretch credulity. Fecusing primarily on 
Camus, Issac has fashioned an interpretive net that can 
accommodate Arendt, but at her expense. To stuff 
Arendt into the Enlightenment straightjacket is badly to 
misread her, and Issac implicitly recognizes this: he 
frequently retreats from his sanguine assessments of 
Arendt as an American liberal. 

But there is a deeper problem with this interpreta- 
tion—the presumption that Camus and Arendt were 
intellectual equals. His literary acumen notwithstand- 
ing, Camus was hardly “an exemplary theorist” or even 
a “political theorist” in any precise, substantive sense 
(see pp. 11-12). An interest in similar themes was the 
legacy of a shared historical and philosophical milieu, 
not a sign of intellectual parity. Camus and Arendt were 
substantively incompatible figures: he was intellectually 
light, a parasitic man of letters who said a few interest- 
ing things; she was an extraordinary, original theorist of 
the post-Holocaust human condition, an epic thinker 
who uncovered new trails of thought. 

This reductive strategy not only trivializes Arendt, it 
robs her analysis of its radicalism and reduces it to the 
level of Camus’s trite bourgeois formulas. For instance, 
Arendt condemned the racism and unwillingness of 
Zionist leaders to make peace with the Palestinian na- 
tives. In a typically Camusian move, Issac equates this 
critique with Camus’s staunch opposition to indepen- 
dence for Algeria. Camus’s insolent dismissal of the 
colonized is a far cry from Arendt’s strikingly unbiased 
judgment against the oppression of the Palestinians by 
the incoming European Jews. 

Walzer’s tutalege is very much in evidence in Issac’s 
analysis. Issac’s adulation of Camus and praise for his 
“compelling” reasons for rejecting Algerian claims 
(p. 205) and Issac’s staging. of Arendt as a theorist of 
limits, a pragmatist wary of utopianism, and an enthu- 
siast of “civil society” are variations on the Walzerian 
passion for lukewarm liberal politics, “connected crit- 
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ics,’ and ethnic affiliation. That Arendt can be read 
selectively in this way is not in dispute. The crucial 
point, rather, is that this Walzerian reading traduces her 
brilliance and the unique radicalism of her political 
theory. For compromising politics of this sort, especially 
the Camusian variety, Arendt had no sympathy. To say 
that she “misunderstood his work” is an untenable 
assertion (see p. 16). On the contrary, Arendt under- 
stood precisely the bourgeois temper of Camus’s mind. 

Still, Issac’s study is a provocative, interesting inter- 
pretation, even though he speculates well beyond the 
spacious bounds of Arendt’s political theory. Canovan’s 
book, on the other hand, is a profound intellectual 
disappointment, an immense effort that goes nowhere. 
Had Canovan attempted to do what, in the final pages of 
her faltering conclusion, she recognized she should 
have, she would have produced a commanding text—an 
interpretation of Arendt based on a “thorough assess- 
ment of the kind that cannot be attempted here” (p. 280). 


St. Francis Xavier University SHIRAZ Dossa 


The Idea of Democracy. Edited by David Copp, Jean 
Hampton, and John E. Roemer. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993. 449p. $59.95. 


This collection consists of five parts. Part 1 concerns 
the “point” of democracy; parts 2-4 relate democracy to 
“preferences,” “public reason,” and “economics”; and 
part 5 consists of cases studies. Each part contains main 
papers plus commentaries, with contributors from a 
number of different disciplines. However, the editors 
more or less frankly acknowledge that these divisions 
are procrustean and arbitrary, calling attention to the 
overlap between discussions in different parts. If any- 
thing, the parts correspond to different theoretical ap- 
proaches, rather than dealing with separate issues. For 
example, the appropriateness of industrial democracy 
arises largely as a moral issue in part 1 (Arneson) and 
largely as an economic issue in part 4 (Bowles and Gintis). 

Two implicit foci of debate are consequentialist-ver- 
sus-nonconsequentialist justifications of democracy and 
the role of preferences. In relation to the first focus, 
Estlund considers, in a challenging but rather obscure 
piece, the idea that if democracy is justified by its 
consequences and if there are political experts, we 
should defer to them and so undermine democracy. His 
preferred response is to question whether such experts 
could ever be recognized and therefore whether such 
deference could ever be rational. Copp, in his commen- 
tary, argues that a form of government has to be judged 
not merely on how well it deals with social decisions but 
also on what sort of system it is. But this, he insists, is 
not to depart from the terrain of consequentialism. 
However, he fails to consider a familiar point that does 
involve such a departure and does create problems. 
Democracy may be valued not because it fosters auton- 
omy (consequentialist) but because, being a system of 
self-rule, it necessarily instantiates it (intrinsic). The 
instantiation of autonomy may then be accompanied by 
a very poor performance in terms of the outcome of its 
social decisions. When Copp says, “We value democ- 
racy because we think democracy will have the best 
consequences for society, all things considered, and 
because of the kind of governance it is” (p. 115), we have 
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to recognize that these two things may fall apart, forcing 
us to decide which we regard as more important. 

Preferences get discussed in a number of ways. In a 
general discussion, Hardin rehearses the problems in 
aggregating preferences recognized by Arrow and mo- 
tivational difficulties connected with the free-rider prob- 
lem. He argues that the same assumptions that have 
done wonders in explicating economic activity have 
exposed grievous flaws in democratic thought and prac- 
tice. Christiano argues that there is an intrinsic justifica- 
tion for democratic control of public-collective proper- 
ties, as opposed to mere preferences, which are not 
necessarily expressed in the act of voting anyway—thus 
attempting to short-circuit the Arrow problem. As for 
the free-rider problem, Hardin does not consider the 
possibility that while the requisite assumptions may be 
true of human beings, they may not be all that is true of 
them: if human beings are not exclusively self-interested 
agents, it may be that there are other features of their 
makeup that can explain and justify other forms of 
behavior than the economic. Sunstein enters a robust 
case for democratic action against people’s preferences if 
they have resulted from unjust background conditions. 
He gives a long list of possible instances where state 
intervention might be justified but leaves matters at the 
level of moral intuition, rather than going on to provide 
reasoned justifications for them. 

Where actual preferences are in some substantive 
sense not arrived at autonomously, the so-called para- 
dox of emancipation arises: if you think people express 
preferences at odds with their own interests but you also 
wish to abide by democratic procedures, do you allow 
actual preferences to determine a suboptimal outcome or 
override their preferences and therefore apparently 
abandon democratic procedures? That is a question 
usefully raised by a number of these papers. 

Answering it might involve raising further questions 
about what most of them take for granted—broadly, the 
fabric of existing, representative democracy. There has 
been interesting recent work laying down a challenge to 
this fabric and mooting the possibility of more partici- 
patory institutions (e.g., Fishkin’s Democracy and Delib- 
eration, 1991), but it is not discussed here. In addition, 
although the editors refer to the move to democracy in 
Eastern Europe, there is no indication that anything of 
theoretical importance can be learnt from that ghastly 
failed experiment. Roemer, it is true, urges that we 
should separate out the factors responsible for that 
failure and not just assume that one-party rule and a 
command economy and state ownership are equally 
hopeless; but his paper is concerned with the feasibility 
of state control of the commanding heights of the 
economy, rather than with the political issues. So far as 
democracy is concerned, it is the political component in 
that failure—the vanguardism with which Leninist doc- 
trine answers the paradox of emancipation—that re- 
quires examination. Even more recent events in Eastern 
Europe should warn us against the thought that once 
indefensible doctrines have been seen off, they are never 
heard of again. 

The collection, then, contains many interesting dis- 
cussions but possesses little unity. Rawls’s paper, “The 
Domain of the Political and Overlapping Consensus,” 
for example, is reprinted and elicits an eloquent re- 
sponse from Joshua Cohen, who attempts to show that 
Rawis’s later thinking does not lead to an abandonment 
of his earlier egalitarianism, as well as a penetrating 


critique from Hampton designed to show that defensible 
liberalism cannot really be neutral. But Rawls’s project 
presupposes a democratic political culture, rather than 
being centrally concerned with its justification. 

Finally, any reviewer should cavil at one aspect of the 
production of this volume. Where articles have been 
published before, commentators generally refer to the 
pagination of the original (and in one case to the 
pagination of a presumably unavailable conference type- 
script), rather than that in the present volume. That does 
not facilitate scholarly enquiry. 


University of Bristol KEITH GRAHAM 


The Other Heidegger. By Fred Dallmayr. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1993. 232p. $30.75. 

Heidegger's Crisis: Philosophy and Politics in Nazi 
Germany. By Hans Sluga. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. 285p. $29.95. 


The common thread connecting these two useful 
books is the vexed problem of the relation between 
Heidegger’s philosophy and his nazism. Heidegger 
joined the Nazi party and served as the Nazi rector of 
the University of Freiburg briefly in 1933-34 before 
resigning. The relation between his philosophical theory 
and his political turning is the subject of much debate, 
particularly since the publication of Victor Farias’ book, 
Heidegger and Nazism, in French in 1987. 

Since that time, there has been a steady stream of 
books in French and English devoted to aspects of the 
link between Heidegger’s theory and his nazism. The 
present volumes respond to the continuing controversy. 
In ‘The Rectorate 1933/34: Facts and Thoughts”’—an 
article written in 1945 that only appeared in 1983— 
Heidegger contended that his brush with nazism was 
essentially meaningless and certainly so for an evalua- 
tion of his thought. Taking a similar line, Dallmayr and 
Sluga both acknowledge Heidegger’s nazism but seek to 
relativize it in a way that leaves the wider theory 
untouched (or at least relatively so) by his political 
turning. Dallmayr identifies another Heidegger who is a 
radical critic of just what he seems to have been identi- 
fied with, and Sluga shows that Heidegger’s comport- 
ment was rather typical of what passed for responsible 
academic behavior during a rather difficult period. 

I am impressed by Sluga’s careful account of the 
philosophical background in which Heidegger turned to 
nazism and Dallmayr’s equally careful interpretation of 
Heideggerian texts. Both of these books are important 
contributions to the continuing effort to comprehend the 
link between Heidegger’s nazism and his philosophy. 
Yet I find their respective efforts to explain away (or at 
least severely to weaken) the importance of Heidegger’s 
link to nazism for a grasp of his thought to be unper- 
suasive. As a player in the game, I believe that 
Heidegger's nazism is finally inseparable from his the- 
ory. Accordingly, my remarks on specific points in 
Sluga’s and Dallmayr’s books are meant to reflect my 
unease about their respective interpretative strategies. 

Sluga’s contextualist approach to Heidegger continues 
a tendency that has recently been featured in publica- 
tions by Ott, Nolte, Farias, Bernd Martin, Thomas Laug- 
stien, George Leaman, Claudia Schorcht, Rainer Mar- 
ten, and others. He presents the most detailed view we 
currently possess of German philosophy in general 
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during this terrible period. Whereas others look to the 
historical context to reveal the depths of the problem, he 
relies on a grasp of the philosophical context to show 
how typical Heidegger was. To make his case, Sluga 
talks comparatively little about Heidegger but a great 
deal about the surrounding view of well-known and 
comparatively obscure German thinkers of the period. 
Even if few think that talk of the good actually leads to 
doing the good, the extent to which German philoso- 
phers rushed to cooperate with nazism—in effect, to 
conduct business as usual in a changing environ- 
ment—is clearly disturbing. Sluga’s discussion is fasci- 
nating and sobering. He largely succeeds in his effort “to 
embed the story of Heidegger’s personal crisis in an 
account of the crisis that enveloped German philosophy 
in general” (pp. viii-ix). 

Both Sluga and Dallmayr prefer not to engage alter- 
native ways of reading the link between Heidegger's 
thought and his nazism. Sluga regards the prior debate 
as simply factional, moralistic, and individualistic and 
psychologizing. Bourdieu receives special discussion 
early in the book for a simplified account of the philo- 
sophical context and later on for a supposedly reduction- 
ist approach (pp. 9-10, 247-48). Sluga argues in detail 
that Heidegger was not unique, since many other Ger- 
man philosophers turned to Nazi politics. His accounts 
of Heyse and Bauch are especially useful. He further 
innovaies in two other ways. One is his careful discus- 
sion of Fichte, whose theory was appropriated by the 
Nazis as part of the intellectual basis of national social- 
ism. The other is his insistance on the Nazi period as a 
time of crisis and the perceived crisis as a motivating 
factor in the widespread philosophical turning to nazism. 

The effort to incriminate Fichte as a kind of proto-nazi 
has been made by others, recently by Glucksmann (Les 
maitres penseurs), although perhaps never through such 
detailed comparison. Yet it is unclear that Fichte’s situ- 
ation in 1807 and that of German nazism in the twentieth 
century is even roughly similar. The view of the Weimar 
Republic as a time of crisis is prominent in Heideggers 
1929/30 winter lecture series (Die Grundbegriffe der Meta- 
physik: Welt, Endlichkeit, Einsamkeit). Despite Nolte’s urg- 
ing, the fact nazism occurred in a time of crisis seems to 
me to be insufficient either to excuse the general aca- 
demic turning to nazism ‘or to excuse or otherwise 
minimize Heidegger's political turning. 

Sluga’s Heidegger is too much like the other thinkers 
of the period. We need to recall that Heidegger was the 
only philosopher of the first rank to rally to the Nazi 
cause. Among German philosophers, he was committed 
unusually early and to an unusual extent to national 
socialism. Sluga insists (correctly, in my view) that 
Heidegger was engaged in self-promotion (see p. 173), 
yet this is an instance of the psychologizing tendency 
that Sluga rejects. So, too, is the claim that Heidegger's 
nazi turning is due to his desire for his theory to have 
practical effects (see p. 231). For Sluga, political ideas 
reflect political conditions (p. 246). What about philo- 
sophical ideas in general? Is this the case for Heidegger? 
Did Heidegger's theory lead him to nazism? 

Dalimayr’s book, which consists of a series of essays 
(some previously published) is rightly seen as part of the 
current effort by Derrida, Lacoue-Labarthe, Caputo, and 
others to acknowledge Heidegger’s nazism while recov- 
ering the still-valid part of the theory. For Dallmayr, the 
fascist element in Heidegger's thought is “one (easily the 
most deplorable) strand, but not the only and not even 
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the dominant one” (p. ix). To put the point bluntly but 
not inaccurately, breaking with the view of Heidegger as 
a good philosopher but a bad politician, for Dallmayr, 
Heidegger is a good philosopher and a good politician as 
well, although in a theoretical, not a practical, sense. 

Dallmayr’s discussion is invariably based on sensitive, 
generous, and occasionally overgenerous interpretation 
of the full range of Heidegger’s writings, with special 
attention to the later thought. The frequent remarks on 
the Beiträge zur Philosophie, a still little known but central 
work of Heidegger’s later thought, are particularly use- 
ful. Four chapters (roughly half the volume) are devoted 
to aspects of Heidegger and politics; the remainder ranges 
widely over such topics as ethics and justice, otherness, 
friendship, and Nishitani’s version of zen Buddhism. 

The effort to reveal another possible non-fascist inter- 
pretation of Heidegger's theory is plausible, since few 
commentators, other than Adorno, want to “reduce” 
Heidegger's theory to his nazi proclivities. Yet Dallmayr, 
who confesses to being awed by Heidegger (see p. ix), 
could have strengthened his case for another Heidegger 
by taking on the views of those who disagree with him. 
In some instances, such as the Letter on Humanism, his 
readings are vastly undetermined by the facts—as if 
Dallmayr regarded as obviously true Heidegger’s own, 
unsupported claim that he later turned against national 
socialism. 

The four chapters on Heidegger and politics depict a 
Heidegger as subversive of the established order, which 
is perhaps less at odds with his nazism than Dallmayr 
pretends. He holds that after 1933, Heidegger’s corpus 
reflects a profound struggle against nazism without 
returning to traditional orthodoxy (see p. 19). But 
Heidegger did not even resign as rector until the middle 
of 1934. Dallmayr, who discusses the views of Péggeler 
and Derrida, does not bolster his conviction through 
textual evidence. An important example is the reference 
to Heidegger's rejection of the nazi race theories, which 
is routinely used by his defenders to argue that he was 
not a Nazi. Dallmayr’s true remark that Heidegger was 
unable to support “naturalism” or “biologism’”, does 
not justify his surprising conclusion that “the critique of 
modern ideologies (deriving from metaphysics) cannot 
possibly entail support for Hitlerism or National Social- 
ism” (p. 47). Many German philosophers, including 
Heidegger, who were unenthusiastic about (and even 
clearly opposed to) such doctrines, supported nazism. 
Although Dallmayr reads the Letter on Humanism as 
opposing nazism (see p. 63), it can more plausibly be 
read as an effort at political rehabilitation at a time when 
Heidegger still held to his nazi convictions. It is correct 
that Heidegger was opposed to popular sovereignty (p. 
104), although one misses an analysis of the Platonic 
nature of this claim. Dallmayr reads the first series of 
Hölderlin lectures as moving away from nazism, al- 
though he fails to consider the residue of folk (vdlkische) 
ideology in this document. 

I share Dallmayr’s conviction that Heidegger's theory 
is “suffused with ethical preoccupations” (p. 109). He 
regards Heidegger's resistance to formalized ethical 
theory as related to a rejection of nazism as a racial- 
biological theory (pp. 125, 130). He further regards 
Heidegger’s rejection of “racial-biological chauvinism” 
as tantamount to the effort to choose an alternative 
course (p. 152), yet the texts lend insufficient support to 
this hypothesis. In the same way, Heidegger's tradi- 
tional German philosophical emphasis on the renewal of 
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ancient Greece in the first series of Hölderlin lectures 
(p. 176) can also be read as linking his longing for Hellas 
with his nazism. The discussion of friendship is devoted 
to an uncontroversial account of Hebel. The salute to 
Nishitani emphasizes his concern with Western philos- 
ophy but fails to consider the link between his views and 
the ambiguous link of his teacher, Nishida, to fascism. 


Duquesne University TOM ROCKMORE 


American Democracy: Aspects of Practical Liberalism. 
By Gottfried Dietze. John Hopkins University. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 290p. 
$39.95. | 


Self-consciously, this book is in the tradition of Toc- 
queville, Bryce, and Laski. Its author, Gottfried Dietze, 
an erudite scholar and renowned teacher, is a native of 
the land of Beethoven, Hegel, and Goethe. He is also a 
long-time American resident and observer of the Amer- 
ican people, especially their politics. Unfortunately, this 
book is less than we might have hoped. 

It is not a closely argued book: the style is soft and 
remarkably, (sometimes almost randomly) discursive. 
For example, he writes: “Freedom does not, as Spinoza 
believed, produce just good. Following the Libson earth- 
quake of 1755, an event that considerably muted the 
optimism of the time, the dangers of liberty were 
pointed out by the authors of the Federalist Papers and by 
Kant, who followed thoughts expressed earlier by Hob- 
bes, Locke, and Blackstone” (p.19). The oddity of this 
sentence lies not only in the connection that it suggests 
should be made between a natural event and the polit- 
ical views of a wide array of philosophers, two of whom 
lived before it occurred. Even more strange is the impli- 
cation that the authors of the Federalist in some signifi- 
cant way sided with Kant against Spinoza. Or is all this 
just rhetorical flourish? 

Whatever it is, there is a lot of it in this book and 
mostly with uncertain effect. The author has a powerful 
tendency to scatter not only a wide array of little- 
explained references through his pages but also quota- 
tions, some extended. The general impression left cer- 
tainly includes a burnish of imaginative erudition. But it 
also leaves one wondering once again whether argu- 
ments are just being loosely illustrated or specifically 
and authoritatively documented. 

These difficulties carry over into the crucial problem of 
definitions. Liberalism, although much discussed (docu- 
mented? illustrated?) is let go essentially as the desire for 
freedom, built into human nature and as old as man 
himself. Classical liberalism, a tradition with which the 
author identifies himself, is the same but restrained by 
law and principles of morality. And democracy, of which 
America is said to be the premier example, is passed off 
more than once as simply government by the people (or, 
at least, majority rule). The principal effect of this 
looseness in definition is to render the book's argument 
imprecise, its chapters unfocused, and even many of its 
paragraphs poorly structured. . 

Another effect is make many of the books remarks 
appear to be not just asides but the opinionated views of 
an unrepentant “conservative,” especially on subjects as 
diverse as modern art, the morality of American youth 
and popular culture, and the influence on modern times 
of Freud, Nietzsche, and Marx. It is important to men- 


tion this aspect of the book because of the possibility that 
other readers, including especially those who share 
most of Dietze’s opinions, might find this book wide- 
ranging, insightful, and articulate. Even in the face of 
that possibility, I found Dietze’s central thesis unsatis- 
fying. That thesis, as repeatedly stated, is simply that 
modern-day Americans, driven by primordial needs, 
history, and the unrivaled characteristics of their current 
circumstances, have dangerously strayed far from their 
classical liberal roots toward a pure liberalism that 
preaches an absolute freedom to do whatever one 
wants. We have become a consumer-oriented society in 
the broadest sense, free to make money, move, change 
religions, and accumulate both things and experiences 
just as we please and without limit. 

In general terms, this is an unexceptional thesis that 
few on either the Right or the Left would dispute. But 
unless pinned down in terms of specific propositions 
and supported by both carefully sifted data and rigorous 
analysis, it leaves major questions hanging. In the con- 
text of this book and the possible perspectives of its 
author, two questions are especially significant. 

First, for a book whose subtitle is Aspects of Practical 
Liberalism, is it enough to suggest that the liberalism of 
America’s most practical document, its Constitution, lies 
in its being such a bundle of compromises that people 
(and politicians) are free to make of it as they please? Or 
would it be wiser to see the provisions of that document, 
(e.g., those establishing the Congress as an independent 
body) as embodying specific conceptions of the liberal 
ideology? Putting the matter another way, does our 
liberal constitution give us a government that can gov- 
ern? By what means and to what standards? In the 
Germanic scholarly tradition, there are powerful voices 
that speak to questions of this order—most importantly, 
Max Weber's. It is our loss that Dietze did not use his 
advantages to give us a Weberian analysis of the Amer- 
ican constitutional system. 

Second, much of Dietze’s analysis depends on a 
Hartzian perspective. Although he knows that perspec- 
tive through and through, he gives us no critical analysis 
of it, much less an appraisal of its merits. But Hartz was 
notably deficient in not giving us much understanding 
of the content of the liberalism he found consensual in 
America, beyond saying it was an English liberalism. 
But is English liberalism different from German? More 
importantly, are there not German voices (most notably 
Hegel’s in his treatment of civil society in The Philosophy 
of Rights) that can be profitably interpreted as supremely 
revealing and critical of English (American) liberalism? 
Again, it is to be regretted that Dietze did not make more 
use of his advantages. 


New York University H. Mark ROELOFS 


Life’s Dominion: An Argument about Abortion, Eutha- 
nasia, and Individual Freedom. By Ronald Dworkin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1993. 273 p. $23.00. 


That women have a “right to abortion” is a dogma of 
contemporary liberalism; that people have a “right to 
die” is well on its way to achieving dogmatic status. One 
is hardly surprised, therefore, to find Ronald Dworkin, a 
liberal moralist of the most impeccable orthodoxy, de- 
fending these putative rights in his new book on abor- 
tion and euthanasia. 
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What is surprising is Dworkin’s claim that the debate 
about abortion and euthanasia reflects competing “‘inter- 
pretations” of a shared basic commitment. He suggests 
that those who favor abortion and euthanasia, no less 
than those who oppose them, believe in the intrinsic 
value—and, indeed, the sacredness or inviolability—of 
human life. Debate breaks out because the contending 
parties “interpret” life’s value, sacredness, and inviola- 
bility differently. 

For example, proponents of “abortion rights,” far 
from denying the sanctity of human life, may, according 
to Dworkin, reasonably conclude “that abortion is some- 
times necessary in order truly to respect life’s inherent 
value, which depends on the intrinsic importance of 
human creative investment [in it] (p. 157). For such 
people, as for proponents of euthanasia, the “life” that 
is sacred and inviolable is not “biological life” but the 
“human life [that] is created not just by divine and 
natural forces but also . . . by personal choice, training, 
commitment, and decision” (p. 93). They hold that “it 
may be more frustrating of life’s miracle when an adult's 
ambitions, talents, training, and expectations are wasted 
because of an unforeseen and unwanted pregnancy than 
when a fetus dies before any significant investment of 
that kind has been made” (ibid.). 

Dworkin devotes about two-thirds of Life’s Dominion 
to a defense of the regime of abortion law put into place 
by the Supreme Court in Roe v. Wade. In certain respects, 
however, his account of the constitutional law of abor- 
tion is questionable. Apparently overlooking the impli- 
cations of Doe v. Bolton, the companion case handed 
down with Roe on January 22, 1973, he implies that 
states may meaningfully protect the unborn against 
abortion in the final trimester of gestation. As Mary Ann 
Glendon has observed, however, that proposition is 
subject to the gravest doubt in view of the Court's 
holding, in Doe, that there is a constitutional right to 
abortion through the third trimester to protect maternal 
health and its expansive definition of health as including 
all factors, physical, emotional, and even “familial.” 

Dworkin maintains that the controversy over abor- 
tion, which continues to rage 20 years after the Supreme 
Court purported to settle the matter, “is based on a 
widespread intellectual confusion we can identify and 
dispel” (p. 10). He assures us that “once the confusion 
has been identified, we will see that a responsible legal 
settlement of the controversy, one that will not insult or 
demean any group, one that everyone can accept with 
full self-respect, is indeed available” (pp. 10-11). 

What is the alleged confusion? Dworkin maintains 
that public debate largely fails to recognize a “crucial 
distinction” between objecting to abortion because it 
violates the right of unborn human beings not to be 
killed (the derivative objection) and objecting to abortion 
“because it disregards and insults the intrinsic value, the 
sacred character, of any stage or form of human life” 
(the detached objection) (p. 11). The derivative objection, 
he maintains, is unsound because human fetuses, nearly 
until birth, lack all “interests,” including “an interest in 
surviving,” and therefore cannot have a right not to be 
killed (pp. 18-19). The detached objection, by contrast, 
is not unreasonable. However, it merely provides 
grounds for “personal opposition” to abortion and, 
perhaps, efforts to make people who are considering 
abortions pause to reflect carefully on what is, after all, 
a serious moral decision; it does not warrant outlawing 
deliberate feticide. 
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Dworkin argues that most people who oppose abor- 
tion do so on reasonable (i.e., detached) grounds. The 
problem is that many of them fail to recognize that the 
detached objection does not justify laws protecting the 
unborn against abortion. Hence, they wrongly seek to 
impose their view on others who reasonably interpret 
the intrinsic and inviolable value of life as permitting— 
and, indeed, sometimes even requiring—abortion. If 
advocates of the pro-life cause would only recognize 
their confusion, Dworkin suggests, they could abandon 
the political struggle while retaining their commitment 
to the sanctity of life. That, it seems, is the “reasonable 
settlement” that Dworkin believes “all parties” can 
accept while retaining their self-respect. In effect, Dwor- 
kin offers the prolife movement what he takes to be 
honorable terms of surrender. 

Anticipating a possible objection, Dworkin considers 
the fact that our law protects many nonhuman realities 
whose destruction or violation we object to on detached 
grounds. We protect the environment, for example, or 
endangered species not on the ground that they have 
rights but, rather, because we consider them inherently 
valuable. It is here that his redescription of the proabor- 
tion and proeuthanasia positions as expressing a com- 
peting “interpretation” of a shared basic commitment to 
the sanctity of life has its payoff: it enables Dworkin to 
cast the debate about abortion and euthanasia as essen- 
tially “religious” in character, that is, as a debate about 
“the meaning of life.” Hence, according to Dworkin, the 
First Amendment's protection of the free exercise of 
religion forbids government from prohibiting what he 
bluntly concedes is the book's opening sentence are forms 
of “deliberate killing” and “choices for death” (p. 3). 

The success of Dworkin’s argument hinges on his 
distinction between detached and derivative objections 
to these death-dealing choices and on his claim that 
derivative objections to the killing of unborn and seri- 
ously demented human beings are unreasonable. These, 
in turn, depend on the validity of the person—body 
dualism implicit in Dworkin’s argument. 

Opponents of abortion and euthanasia reject the prop- 
osition that some human bodies are “inhabited” by 
persons, while others, such as bodies of unborn and 
gravely impaired human beings, are not. They do not 
believe that incorporeal persons inhabit nonpersonal 
bodies. Thus, they view all human beings, including the 
unborn and the demented, as members of the commu- 
nity of subjects to whom duties in justice are owed—that 
is to say, as persons, or (if you will), “rights-bearers.” 

Dworkin’s case against the view actually held by 
sophisticated supporters of the pro-life position strikes 
me as woefully inadequate. His argument that fetuses 
cannot have “interests” and therefore have no right not 
to be killed, straightforwardly begs the question; and he 
makes no effort to respond to the critique of person- 
body dualism pressed against his position by, among 
others, his fellow Oxford professor of legal philosophy, 
John Finnis. 

Moreover, his talk about the contending parties in the 
debates over abortion and euthanasia sharing a basic 
commitment to the sanctity of life and only interpreting 
this commitment differently, is, I believe, practically 
insignificant. The real issue of principle between sup- 
porters of abortion and euthanasia and opponents of 
these forms of killing has to do with the question of who 
are subjects of justice. ee 

The challenge to the orthodox liberal view of abortion 
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and euthanasia is to identify nonarbitrary grounds for 
holding that the unborn and seriously demented do not 
qualify as subjects of justice. Frankly, I doubt that this 
challenge can be met. In any event, Dworkin here fails to 
make much progress toward meeting it. 


Princeton University ROBERT P. GEORGE 


A New Constitutionalism: Designing Political Institu- 
tions for a Good Society. Edited by Stephen L. Elkin 
and Karol Edward Soltan. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993. 240p. $45.00 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


The essayists in this collection believe “that something 
systematic can be said about how political institutions 
work and can be made to work ... and why some 
regimes are better than others’ (p. viii). In the current 
intellectual climate, this seems an almost reckless state- 
ment, since postmodern analysis has quite powerfully 
suggested how tightly bound all political communities 
are to their particular and contingent rhetorical condi- 
tions. The subtitle might lead one to expect a compara- 
tive analysis of constitutional regimes rigorous enough 
to combat postmodernism’s claim and to show that 
political research can escape the gravitational pull of 
particular cultures, find the philosopher's stone by 
which to show the superiority of one system’s political 
values over another's, and thereby demonstrate the 
political correctness of particular constitutional designs. 

There is, in fact, no serious cross-national analysis 
here, nor do we find a new constitutionalism through an 
analysis of different ways of constituting complex polit- 
ical regimes in general (e.g., Minnesota—Louisiana, Uni- 
versity of Chicago-University of Georgia, IBM-—Micro- 
soft). Instead, readers will find here another critique 
(warranted, in my judgment) of contemporary political 
science. Readers will confront exhortations to abandon 
analyzing bits of political data, rhetorical styles, and 
analytic philosophy and, instead, to get on with the task 
of designing good national regimes. 

These pages do contain many important ideas. Much 
postmodern thought does encourage the “hermeneutics 
of suspicion,” and that attitude may plausibly corrode 
government. An ancient version of the same corroded 
the Roman Empire, according to Gibbon. Karol Soltan 
urges that designing good government means designing 
better citizen education to achieve greater sophistication 
about politics. Borrowing on Chomsky, Soltan wants the 
new constitutionalism to describe standards by which 
the ideal citizen could become an effective political 
speaker-hearer. Stephen Elkin draws from Kenneth 
Arrow the goal of designing a state that achieves the 
“proper aggregation of voter preferences” (p. 29). James 
Ceaser argues that rational choice analysis cannot re- 
spond effectively to value-laden cries for justice. Charles 
Anderson, restating the main themes of his book, shows 
pragmatism’s compatibility with liberal values and 
goals. Theodore Lowi and Cass Sunstein deliver their 
familiar pitches elegantly: Lowi decries the delegation of 
legislative power to the executive, while Sunstein, less 
polemical than Lowi, points out that the founders’s 
original hope that national government would play the 
role of public-spirited deliberation survives in the role 
played by the judiciary. 

The book thus presents a theme: We must develop 
confidence in our capacity to define problems and their 
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solutions through conversations that are “practical” and 
“conditionally normative” (p. 133). But experiencing 
this worthy theme-and-variations finally resembles 
nothing so much as the familiar pattern into which 
romantic relationships are said to fall. One begins with 
hope for something new and challenging and in due 
course finds oneself in the same, quite-familiar place 
with the same familiar comforts and the same unre- 
solved tensions and unmet yearnings. Thus, in Edwin 
Haefele’s concluding essay, we learn that the American 
republic is constituted by self-government, civic virtue, a 
regulated private economy, and separation of church 
and state. 

Hence, the constitutionalism proposed here is hardly 
new. The authors urge us to return to the thrilling days 
of yesteryear, when people actually could talk confi- 
dently about designing good constitutions for good 
societies: it is a romantic book. In its romantic yearning 
for a kind of perfection, it does not convincingly dem- 
onstrate the existence of a constitutional design problem 
serious enough to call for major changes in the first 
place. In comparison with other regimes, our design 
does seem to have avoided police states. Our political 
system has not drastically limited human mobility. We 
are reasonably free of social-caste distinctions. The po- 
litical system seems not to obstruct adapting business 
practices to the new global economy. Of course, public 
education is a mess, but the authors do not explain 
why we need a new constitutional design to clean that 
mess up. 

It would also have helped if the collection somewhere 
addressed more aggressively the assumption that aca- 
demic theorizing of this sort can ever translate into 
major political change. Civil wars and economic depres- 
sions may redesign constitutions, and in these crisis 
times, great thinkers help redesign, but this book does 
not coincide with a crisis. 

Still, two things should be said on this book’s behalf. 
First, Justice Holmes was quite right to point out that we 
need reeducation in the obvious more than elucidation 
of the obscure. Political scientists (because they are 
citizens, too) do have a responsibility for seeking knowl- 
edge that may better our political conditions. Precisely 
because postmodernism’s criticisms are on target, con- 
ventional positivist/empirical political science must take 
stock of its political obligations. There is no justification 
for what we do beyond the expectation that we will 
contribute to betterment of life on the planet, and the 
authors rightly force us to examine whether our prac- 
tices do so. 

Second and more important, political change requires 
rhetorical change. This may be the subtextual agenda of 
the Committee on the Political Economy of the Good 
Society, from which these essays flow. Unfortunately, 
these essays admittedly do not offer the one thing 
rhetorical change requires, namely, a coherent doctrine 
of what the new constitutionalism should look like (p. 
13). But by trying—and failing—to articulate a coherent 
theory of constitutional design among the classical and 
modern theories of political economy, the book helps 
invigorate the postmodern. hope that truly new consti- 
tutional theories are worth creating. And these theories 
will (as this collection implies) address how we talk. 


University of Georgia Lerr H. CARTER 
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The Dialogue of Justice: Toward a Self-Reflective Soci- 
ety. By James S. Fishkin, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1992. 243p. $27.50. 


In The Dialogue of Justice, James Fishkin has produced 
a readable and stimulating approach to liberalism. Meta- 
level engagement with a range of contemporary liberal 
theorists leads up to a reworking and development of 
something close to the “dialogic” themes in Mill's On 
Liberty and an exploration of liberal society as “‘self- 
reflexive.” 

The book has three main parts. First, Fishkin argues 
that attempts at a systematic theory of the basis of a 
liberal political regime fail, because plausible ideas about 
what constitutes a just society pull irresolvably in con- 
flicting directions. Second, he advances various plausi- 
ble criteria, in light of.which he criticizes other substan- 
tive viewpoints. Approaches to liberalism (1) must 
discriminate but not rule out everything, (2) should 
legitimize the state to all but not obligate citizens of other 
states, (3) should not provide other theories with a basis 
upon which to develop incompatible prescriptions, and 
(4) should not manipulate people’s preferences. These 
ideas are brought alive in the critical discussion of other 
approaches, leading Fishkin to develop some useful 
typologies—for example, “brute,” versus refined views 
of individuals’ preferences, actual versus hypothetical 
situations, and neutrality versus universality. Fishkin’s 
approach here is both interesting and powerful and 
displays the immense fruitfulness of general and meta- 
level argument, as contrasted with the pursuit of de- 
tailed points internal to the work of specific writers. 

In the end, Fishkin finds the combination of these 
criteria too strong for any substantive theory. He then 
develops his own approach, by way of an exploration of 
the idea that preferences should not be coercively 
molded. He argues that political practices can justifiably 
claim support from all members of a society if (1) they 
are consensual in the sense of having wide support 
across major social cleavages, (2) are minimally volun- 
tary (i.e., there is unimpeded exit, (3) essential benefits 
are supplied to all members of society, and (4) the 
society's practices are self-reflective, that is, subject to 
“continuing critical examination through unmediated 
debate” (p. ). Fishkin develops these ideas in interest- 
ing ways, concluding with some practical suggestions 
about political institutions. Rather than paraphrasing his 
argument, which deserves to be read in detail, I shall 
move straight to some criticism. 

First, nonmanipulation introduces more problems 
than Fishkin seems to allow for (see, e.g., problems 
raised in the community power debate and by the work 
of Foucault). Second, Fishkin appeals implicitly to dia- 
logue-based ideas about epistemology. This is conten- 
tious both gua epistemology and also because it is 
incompatible with the implicit epistemological ideas of 
some of those who would be involved in his dialogue 
(e.g., fundamentalists). It is also not clear to what extent 
substantive ideas about benefits are being drawn from 
the epistemology as prerequisites to citizens’ participa- 
tion or are introduced extraneously. The latter would 
obviously be problematic; the former, to work, would 
depend on Fishkin’s being able to argue that everyone 
can really make a potentially useful input to the argu- 
ment. 

Third, what one might call empowerment for the sake 
of participation is sometimes developed in ways that 


look more like the enhancement of pluralistic interest 
articulation, but this is by no means the same thing as 
dialogue. Dialogue itself introduces particular problems: 
it is not clear that people will be interested in listening to 
the arguments of others. Even today, serious discussion 
of political issues seems all too often to fall victim to the 
television remote-control zapper. 

Fourth, the right of exit introduces a problem and 
highlights an ambiguity concerning the relation of dia- 
logue and political community. Fishkin is working with 
the nation-state, but it is not clear why dialogue should 
generate or respect national boundaries. Why, say, 
should the views of those over the Mexican border (or in 
Australia) not count as much as those on this side? Is 
there a right of entry? Could the rich all “exit” and 
reconstitute their society free from the troublesome 
demands of the poor? 

Fifth, there are also some interesting problems relat- 
ing to criticism and political culture. Fishkin is himself 
ambiguous concerning of the position of religion at one 
point, arguing that it may underlie political culture (thus 
receiving protection but becoming subject to critical 
scrutiny) yet at another writing explicitly that it should 
be excluded from public dialogue (pp. 145, 202). (Clear- 
ly, exclusion means that in the case of conflict, what is 
public and subject to dialogue wins out, while religious 
views are treated as if they are matters of private taste; 
but it is not clear that believers should really want them 
treated in this way, not least because they will typically 
think that the content of their religious views is itself 
rationally compelling. Yet insofar as religious toleration 
and protection is the product of practical comprise, 
rather than of the principles that underlie the public 
sphere, this may itself mean that what is in the public 
sphere does not have the purely rational character that 
Fishkin’s approach would require.) 

In my view, one cannot insulate political culture from 
other fields; and given that political ideas will be 
strongly affected by other ideas (and vice versa), it is not 
clear that one should exclude them even if one could. All 
this, however, raises a more general problem concerning 
whether critical rationalism in the form of such openness 
to public scrutiny can sustain a popular political culture 
(see Ernest Gellner’s Postmodernism, Reason, and Reli- 
gion). Just as, in the earlier parts of Fishkin’s book, one 
might well imagine that critical dialogue could take apart 
all positive ideas on the basis of which we might conduct 
our public lives, leaving nothing viable in their place. 
Or-—to put it the other way round—is it not possible that 
the conduct of public life may require a certain measure 
of myth, ambiguity, and wishful thinking? 

There also seem to me possible problems with 
Fishkin’s concern for popular and unmediated, rather 
than merely public, self-reflection. Some of those who, 
like Hayek, defend a liberal economic order as the best 
for mankind also argue plausibly that it has certain 
unavoidable defects. The problem here is that if Hayek is 
right, the connections between the defects and the 
advantages (and hence the limitations upon remedying 
prima facie defects) are not easy to explain, and it is 
difficult to see how they could easily be legitimated to a 
society’s non-theoretically-minded members. 

That it raises such problems seems to me an indication 
of the interest and fruitfulness of Fishkin’s approach, 
rather than a point against it. The book as a whole is 
readable, interesting, and very thought-provoking. Are 
there any defects? It does have a somewhat unfinished 
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feel to it, and Fishkin’s initial material could have done 
with more extensive introduction. His treatment of 
substantive issues could sometimes have done with a 
good deal more polishing; and Fishkin might usefully 
have returned, at the end of the volume, to discuss how 
his own approach related to the more general themes 
with which the book commenced. I suspect, however, 
that Fishkin will not be slow to address these and other 
issues that emerge from the present book, in a subse- 
quent volume. 


Australian National University JEREMY SCHEARMUR 


Institutional Realism: Social and Political Constraints 
on Rational Actors. By Robert Grafstein. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1992. 244p. $30.00. 


Robert Grafstein has made a valuable effort to con- 
front fundamental questions about the ontological status 
of political institutions and their effects on political 
behavior. Grafstein’s theory of institutional realism 
holds that institutions are “real things” that both limit 
and structure political behavior. He argues that institu- 
tions should be understood quite differently from con- 
ventions, roughly described as behavioral regularities 
due to common understanding. Institutions bring order 
and create patterns even when many people are not 
aware of the purposes that are being served. In short, 
the argument is that institutions can be treated as if they 
are exogenous when studying a good deal of political 
behavior. Institutions were not necessarily created for 
the purpose that they currently serve and participants 
may not be aware of the totality of the institution that 
constrains them. 

Grafstein reached his position after a study of the 
conventional view, which is perhaps most widely 
known as it appears in social contract theory. In the state 
of nature, people recognize the dangers of anarchy and 
coalesce to create institutions under which they can live. 
He points out plenty of examples where scholars have 
interpreted regularized patterns of behavior (that is the 
way Grafstein defines institutions) as if they were con- 
ventions. For example, sociologist Talcott Parsons cre- 
ated an “overindividualized conception of society, one 
in which stable social structure must meaningfully mir- 
ror the standards and patterns of choice ascribed to 
individuals” (p. 43). Buchanan and Tullock are taken to 
task because they argue (in The Calculus of Consent) that 
constitutions are arrangements that are freely entered 
into as a refuge from the state of nature. Grafstein 
attacks the functionalist notions that institutions survive 
because they serve the desires of their participants or 
that institutions are a result of conscious agreements 
among people. Instead, “the institution in which agents 
are embedded establishes certain constraints on their 
behavior regardless of whether they are understood as 
such” (p. 82). The bulk of his argument against current 
spokespeople for rational choice theory (the “new insti- 
tutionalists’’) is that they have not escaped the simplistic 
conceptions of the older conventionalism. 

Two parts of Grafstein’s argument are the most per- 
suasive. First, if we rely simply on conventions, we do 
not have enough power to understand some institu- 
tions. We need to account for the fact that some institu- 
tions reproduce themselves without the conscious 
thought of their participants. Second, the conventional- 


ist’s tendency to interpret institutions as optimal com- 
munal adaptations should probably be abandoned. 
Some institutions persist despite their unpopularity. 
Institutions may be created and continue to exist even 
though the functions they serve are neither part of the 
intention of some of their original supporters nor of 
current participants. This anti-functionalist argument 
fits well within the current mainstream of political sci- 
ence thinking about institutions. Jack Knight’s recent 
book, Institutions and Social Conflict (1992), advances the 
same argument. In his recent study of Congressional 
institutions (Information and Legislative Organization, 
1991), Keith Krehbiel takes steps to avoid the function- 
alist tendencies in interpreting institutions, and at- 
tributes institutional design to human intention only 
when there is solid evidence for doing so. 

Another, more dubious theme runs through Graf- 
stein’s book: He maintains that since humans are un- 
aware of the institutions around them, our psychological 
models should be scaled back to reflect the limited 
nature of knowledge. While this claim probably does 
apply to some people (e.g., one-time visitors to a local 
school board meeting), it is hard to see how it can be 
consistently applied to fulltime politicians (e.g.,. mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives). Further- 
more, by maintaining the argument that people are 
generally oblivious to institutions, Grafstein blocks him- 
self from studying some of the really important ques- 
tions about institutions such as “where do institutions 
come from?” and “why are some institutions more able 
to survive challenges than others?” One is reminded of 
the stance taken by Edward Sait who argued that “New 
social forms originate and old social forms die without 
any clear perception, by contemporaries, of what is 
happening” [Political Institutions—A Preface (1938, p.15)]. 
Sait maintained that institutions “seem to have been 
erected, almost like coral reefs, without conscious de- 
sign.” The extremely limiting nature of this theory of 
institutional creation and maintenance was a major part 
of the inspiration for the more modern theories of 
institutions that Grafstein is arguing against. 

Instead of developing a theory of institution-building, 
Grafstein explores some ideas about the effects that 
institutions might have when they do exist. The most 
thoroughly developed example of this concerns voter 
turnout. Rational choice scholars have wrestled with the 
paradox of not voting for some time, but Grafstein finds 
their analysis wanting. He invokes evidential decision 
theory to assert that because of their institutional roles, 
people might perceive “an unavoidable stochastic rela- 
tion between their behavior and the behavior of others” 
(p. 102). For some reason, people believe that if they 
vote, then others are more likely to do so. The mathe- 
matical model indicates that a rational person, guided by 
evidential decision theory, might choose to participate. 
Empirical details on the extent to which people actually 
do perceive interdependencies will need to be demon- 
strated in future research. In addition, the role of elec- 
toral institutions in causing these interdependencies 
to develop (and strengthen or weaken) will need to be 
explored. 

As is true of any book, there are passages during 
which one might stop to quibble with interpretations of 
previous research. A more sympathetic reading of the 
new institutionalism literature mitigates much of Graf- 
stein’s attack. Shepsle’s articles, for example, contrast 
“structure-induced equilibria” with “equilibrium institu- 
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tions” in a way that accommodates most of Grafstein’s 
criticism. Shepsle does not treat an institution simply as 
a “settled pattern of behavior,” as Grafstein asserts (p. 
85). Institutions are rules and procedures—things that 
exist apart from convention—that may or may not in- 
duce behavior patterns. A configuration of rules lasts 
(the equilibrium institution continues to exist) until a 
coalition forms that has the power to change it. This 
theory does not necessarily carry along with it the 
functionalist baggage of the older sociological or political 
conventionalism. One need not suppose that institu- 
tions are maintained by a consensus; nor is widespread 
agreement on the reasons for change necessary for 
change to occur. Institutions have distributive conse- 
quences, and when they are aware of this fact some 
people strive to change them and others resist. 


University of Kansas PAUL EDWARD JOHNSON 


The Interpretable Constitution. By William F. Harris H. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 
225p. $38.50. 


In the best tradition of political philosophy, Will 
Harris aims to make us puzzle over things taken for 
granted and to awaken a sense of wonder about the 
whole enterprise of written constitutionalism. His book 
often succeeds in provoking the uneasy feeling that 
time-honored categories of constitutional analysis are 
radically inadequate. This alone is a profound achieve- 
ment. 

Harris’s ambition is no less than the founding of a new 
paradigm of constitutional studies, one that would leave 
behind what he regards as the stale dualisms of standard 
approaches: strict versus loose constructionism, activism 
versus restraint, substance versus procedure, interpre- 
tivism versus noninterpretivism, and positivism versus 
natural law (pp. 124-31). These unhelpful dichotomies 
would be case aside to accommodate Harris’s complex 
“theoretics of thirdness” (p. 29). 

Harris's third way is not easily described. It is non- 
foundational in that it eschews reliance on “external” 
sources of meaning and authority, including natural 
law, philosophical theories of justice, and the intentions 
of the framers where these are not discernible in the 
Constitution itself. In terms strikingly reminiscent of 
John Rawls’s Political Liberalism (1993), Harris argues, 
“Whatever may be the ultimate ‘truth’ of the constitu- 
tional model from the external perspective, I am not 
concerned aboutit. . . . ‘Truth’ is an inapposite category 
in political theory” (p. 14). 

Harris would have us reconceive the whole genre of 
constitutionalism as a self-contained practice, “‘justified 
not in terms of some higher or firmer independent 
ground, but owing to its internal sure-fittingness” (p. 
11). Written constitutionalism’s ambition is, for Harris, 
comparable to that of Hobbes’s sovereign—to ward off 
chaos by regulating language and reconstituting our 
lives deeply and pervasively. In the beginning, the 
sovereign people “speak the Constitution,” thereby 
channeling, bounding, and defining political power and 
calling themselves into being as a constitutional people. 
The challenge of the constitutional interpreter is to 
preserve the existence of this people by moving back 
and forth between the written document and the con- 


stituted political order, interpreting the one in light of 
the other. 

The two orders of constitutional word and policy (or 
Constitution and constitution) are related not simply ana- 
logically but “homologically,” as mutually constitutive 
parallel structures (pp. 90-91). The absence of any exter- 
nal grounding “brings on the need to make the internal 
enterprise very solid” (p. 11). Political wholeness, order, 
and legitimacy rest on nothing more than “‘the continual 
process in which the words of the document and the 
activity of the polity are aligned” (p. 13). But not any sort 
of alignment will do. The original sovereignty of the 
people lies not in their collective willfulness but in the 
fact that they will reasonably and as a whole. Interpreters 
should reconfirm these elevated qualities by striving to 
render political power comprehensible and reasonable. 

Harris rightly disparages the view (so dear to the law 
schools) that constitutional interpretation is the special 
preserve of a professional elite. Authority resides not 
simply in an original act of ratification embedded in the 
past but in the continual ratification of conscientious 
interpreters living under the Constitution’s authority. 
Thus, the Constitution’s authority depends on its “leg- 
ibility” and “interpretability’”—meaning that we should 
strive for a politics in which public officials and citizens 
take their roles as conscientious interpreters seriously, 
giving and demanding constitutional reasons in public 
and insisting on real coherence between interpreted 
document and political practice. 

If Harris owes a debt to Hobbes, he clearly owes one 
to the ancients, as well: he strives to recover the ancient 
insight that the political regime pervasively constitutes 
the character of citizens. Harris’s constitution is not 
merely a form of political power but a “regime,” or way 
of life. The terms and categories of a successful consti- 
tution become second nature, providing the political 
language and self-image of the people as a whole. 

Harris casts new light on many constitutional issues. 
He provides, for example, a useful if sketchy account of 
popular sovereignty, a conception of which he finds 
adumbrated in the Constitution’s provisions for its own 
ratification. By identifying a notion of sovereign people 
implicit in the Constitution, Harris makes it clear that 
the Constitution conceives of (and indeed derives from) 
a form of authority higher than those required to amend 
the Constitution. This has the effect of putting the 
amending power in its place, contained within, and 
limited by, the Constitution in various ways. Indeed, 
Harris interestingly argues that popular sovereignty 
provides a standard for ranking the authoritativeness of 
Article V’s different modes of proposing and ratifying 
amendments (by legislature and popular convention). 

There is much to admire in The Interpretable Constitu- 
tion, but many will be put off by the book’s frustrating 
elusiveness. Much of this is due, no doubt, to the 
intrinsic complexity of the argument. Yet Harris asserts 
at one point that clarity “is a controversial virtue. . . . It 
has a political program. Its technique is to naturalize its 
assumptions, to make them seem neutral, transparent, 
inarguable”’ (p. 37). Harris means to warn us, I believe, 
that the demand for clarity may discourage the deploy- 
ment of difficult abstractions even when they are re- 
quired by the subject matter. This is a fair point, I 
suppose, but an author bears the burden of showing 
that difficult prose is necessary. Some will doubt that 
Harris has met the burden. 

One genuinely interesting feature of this book is that 
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Harris attempts to combine a moral seriousness akin to 
Sotirios Barber's (The Constitution of Judicial Power, 1993) 
with a resolute dismissal of moral foundations. The 
constitutional interpreter seeks, says Harris, reasonable- 
ness, coherence, viability, and wholeness but no 
grounding in external standards or universal moral 
principles. Harris’s Constitution is a constructed and 
self-contained order—a “public system of signs shelter- 
ing a widely available lucidity about public matters,” a 
“stipulated public universe” grounded in nothing but its 
interpretability (pp. 12, 14, 102). A community of con- 
scientious interpreters, Harris asserts, is self-sustaining 
and in need of no foundational account of the nature of 
moral reality. 

Harris thus appears to join Rawls in claiming that one 
can put aside foundational questions without embracing 
the sort of moral flipness found in much of Richard 
Rorty’s work. Despite their similarities, the postures of 
Harris and Rawls also seem decidedly at odds. (It is too 
bad that Harris never engages with Rawls’s current 
project). Rawls would have us put aside foundational 
issues subject to reasonable disagreement without as- 
serting the truth of a particular reasonable view (the 
range.of reasonable foundational views being limited). 
Rawls does not deny that there is a “true” account of the 
trust as a whole, he only asserts that reasonable people 
can disagree (within a certain range) about what the 
truth might be. 

Harris’s constitutionalism, on the other hand, some- 
times appears to rest on a very definite and particular 
foundational view—a morally skeptical conventional- 
ism. Harris relies, after all, upon a distinctively Hobbes- 
ian rendering of the problem of political order. Hobbes 
emphasized the radical nature of prepolitical disorder in 
order to justify political absolutism. Harris also views 
constitutions as hedges against primal chaos and “the 
nothingness of disorder and darkness” (p. 49; see also 
pp. 51, 73, 107, 174, 176). Harris is not out to justify 
absolutism; rather, he deploys the trope of the darkness 
and chaos outside the constitution’s bounds to empha- 
size the absence of any external grounding for constitu- 
tional meaning. All this also serves to dramatize the 
Constitution’s radically constitutive consequences for 
social life and citizen character. 

It is odd, however, to portray the Constitution as 
independent of a variety of preexisting sources of order 
and meaning: the British constitutional tradition, shared, 
beliefs about natural rights, the family, economic mar- 
kets, the state constitutions, and the English language. 
Even the Declaration of Independence is completely 
missing from Harris’s account. Harris’s point seems to 
be that none of these sources provides an external 
standard for settling constitutional meaning, any more 
than do natural law or the unwritten intentions of the 
framers. To posit such an external source of meaning 
would make a mockery of the form of words that were 
solemnly ratified, that claim to be supreme law, and that 
we take (or should take) so much pains to interpret; it 
would deny the fundamentality of this form of words. 
Talk of darkness and chaos beyond the constitution’s 
well-lit space may not, then, be intended to disparage 
the importance of history, rights theory, and other 
matters. It may only imply that all claims to constitu- 
tional meaning must be cashed out from within the (at 
least somewhat) autonomous enterprise of constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

Harris is acutely aware that the success of the Consti- 
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tution depends upon its ability to fundamentally recon- 
stitute the polity as a whole in its own image. The 
radicalism of Harris’s constitutionalism is a useful cor- 
rective to the bland superficiality of the dominant legal- 
istic models and some liberal theory. Even so, it is far 
from clear that the need for such a corrective justifies 
Harris’s claim (recurring and melodramatic) that only 
void and darkness lie beyond the Constitution’s orderly 
and well-lit space. The Constitution constitutes radical- 
ly—transforming families, churches, and even language 
in its own image—-but it does not create order out of 
sheer chaos. The Constitution constitutes, but only to a 
degree. If Harris’s view were to take hold, his own 
corrective would need correcting. 

The Constitution is one of our shared practices, but 
not the only one. Philosophy, history, comparative 
politics, and other disciplines allow us to imagine alter- 
native constitutions and to keep some critical distance 
on our own. The very radicalism of Harris’s constitution- 
alism puts that distance in jeopardy. That radicalism and 
its implicit flirtation with nihilism also jeopardize the 
faith in public reason that elevates Harris’s conception of 
political authority above mere willfulness. 

Perhaps, however, Harris’s point is that within a 
successful constitutional order such as ours, real critical 
distance is far more difficult to achieve than is usually 
imagined. The Constitution constructs its ideal readers 
as its citizens. One might always suspect, therefore, that 
claims to critical distance are a conceit—that the only 
standpoints available are hopelessly in thrall to the deep 
practices and presuppositions of the regime that simply 
make us what we are. Such reflections can indeed lead 
one to entertain nihilistic possibilities, and here, again, 
Harris has a disquieting point. 
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Algernon Sidney and the Republican Heritage in Eng- 
land and America. By Alan Craig Houston. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. 335p. $39.50. 


Algernon Sidney was executed in 1683. He was sus- 
pected of plotting to assassinate Charles II, king of 
England, and his brother James, Duke of York, the 
future James Il. In the absence of the two witnesses 
required by the English law of treason, the court allowed 
an unpublished theoretical treatise, the Discourses Con- 
cerning Government, to be admitted as evidence against 
him. When the Discourses were published in 1698, edited 
by the pantheist and freethinker John Toland, they 
established Sidney's enduring reputation as a martyr for 
liberty. Throughout the eighteenth century Americans 
referred to Sidney and Locke as the two great theorists 
of political rights, and it is possible that Sidney was more 
influential than Locke. 

There are two reasons now for turning to Sidney’s 
Discourses. First, Sidney was one of three authors to 
write a book-length refutation of James Filmer’s defense 
of absolute monarchy, Patriarcha, shortly after it was 
published in 1680. The other two were James Tyrrell and 
John Locke, and the similarities, differences, and possi- 
ble relations of influence between the three works are 
matters of continuing debate. 

Second, Sidney (who fought for Parliament in the 
Civil War and spent years in exile after the Restoration) 
was widely regarded as an obdurate republican. Ever 
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since the publication of John Pocock’s Machiavellian 
Moment (1975) scholars have been studying the links 
between seventeenth-century English republicanism 
and the American Revolution, and debating the claim 
made by Pocock, Gordon S. Wood, and others, that John 
Locke, liberalism, and the natural law tradition of argu- 
ment were relatively insignificant in the making of a 
revolutionary consciousness, while a contrasting repub- 
lican tradition, concerned with virtue, corruption, and 
citizenship, rather than rights and obligations, was 
all-important. 

Modern Sidney scholarship may be said to begin in 
1978, when Blair Worden announced the discovery of 
the Court Maxims, a previously unknown (and still 
unpublished) political treatise by Sidney, apparently 
written in 1666. Since then, four volumes, apart from 
Houston’s, have been devoted to Sidney: Paulette 
Carrive (1989); John Carswell (1989); and Jonathan Scott 
(1988 and 1991). Of these authors Houston is undoubt- 
ediy the best. He is learned and accurate; moreover he 
writes well, and argues clearly. (Some of the best argu- 
ments and liveliest quotations are concealed, in the 
manner of Gibbon, in the footnotes.) As a thesis this 
study received the Leo Strauss Award, and the book has 
gone on to win the Foundations of Political Theory Book 
Award. 

Houston begins by providing an admirable summary 
of what is known of Sidney’s life and political activities, 
and a sketch of the royalist theories he opposed. It is 
particularly helpful to have an explanation of why some 
scholars have argued that Filmer’s views were typical of 
Tory thinking, while others have insisted they were 
exceptional. At the heart of the book stand three chap- 
ters on the political theory of the Discourses. These stress 
that Sidney believed in popular sovereignty and the 
separation of powers, not in “mixed government” as 
that term is usually understood. They are followed by 
an important final chapter on Sidney's influence in 
America. 

The book’s central argument is a simple one: Sidney 
writes in the natural law tradition of Grotius as much as 
he does in any republican tradition. Eighteenth-century 
readers usually coupled Locke and Sidney together, and 
felt under no obligation to choose between them. Schol- 
ars who follow Pocock and Wood in contrasting repub- 
licanism to natural rights theory obscure the presump- 
tion of contemporaries that the two complemented each 
other. (A similar argument has been made with regard 
to Cato’s Letters by Ronald Hamowy). 

On this question I find Houston entirely convincing. I 
am not persuaded, though, by his further claim that 
Machiavelli was not an important influence on Sidney 
(pp. 164-5, and other places listed in the admirable 
index.) I find it hard to read Sidney on the need to foster 
a warlike people (2.15, 2.21, 2.22, 2.23: “That is the best 
government which best prepares for war”) or on civil 
disorders (2.24) without sensing the influence of Machi- 
avelli. When, for example, Sidney defends “extrajudicial 
proceedings” and “extraordinary ways” I suspect he is 
translating Machiavelli's modi straordinari. It is true that 
there are numerous Machiavellian themes which do not 
interest Sidney (p. 165), but it is not true that for 
Machiavelli corruption and change are synonymous 
(p. 218): when Sidney criticizes those who think they are 
it is presumably Harrington, not Machiavelli, he has in 
mind. 

If Houston underestimates Machiavelli’s influence, he 
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is right to insist that republicanism and Machiavellism 
should not be treated as synonymous, and that Machi- 
avellism should be regarded as a range of preoccupa- 
tions, not a single theory. He correctly notes that Sid- 
ney’s favorite author is not Machiavelli but Tacitus (p. 
154). Of course seventeenth-century readers often 
turned to Tacitus to find there the arguments of Machi- 
avelli, an approach which had been particularly encour- 
aged by Traiano Boccalini, whom Sidney twice cites with 
approval (2.21, 2.30). But, like Sidney, Boccalini was 
interested only in a few specific aspects of Machiavelli's 
thought. It would have been interesting to compare 
Sidney with Boccalini, for both played a crucial role in 
adapting the republican thought of the Renaissance to 
make it serviceable in nation rather than city states. Such 
a comparison might have provided the basis for an 
alternative account of the republican tradition to that 
proposed by Pocock. 

It is a sign of a good book that one wishes the author 
had written more not less. Houston describes the argu- 
ment of Sidney’s Discourses as “a sunken ship: though a 
few promontories are visible above the surface, the great 
hulk remains submerged in the depths” (p. 180). He has 
done an admirable job of salvaging what can be recov- 
ered from the wreck, and is persuasive in his claim that 
its design was less antique than has previously been 
believed. Sidney died so that his beliefs might live: 
thanks to Houston we now have a better understanding 
of what those beliefs were. 
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Justice between Age Groups and Generations. Edited 
by Peter Laslett and James S. Fishkin. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1992. 243p. $30.00. 

Choice over Time. Edited by George Lowenstein and 
Jon Elster. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1992. 
352p. $39.95. 


The issues of maintaining the quality of the ecosphere, 
the sustaining of the modern welfare state, and the 
restructuring of our national debt are each of immediate 
interestand of concern for those who examine intergenera- 
tional equity issues. More generally, those who look at 
intergenerational issues must concern themselves with 
how humans make decisions regarding outcomes that 
occur in future time periods. Similarly, those who must 
analyze how we choose from among alternatives with 
payoffs in the future will want to consider applications 
that go beyond one person’s lifetime (i.e., intergenera- 
tional problems). 

The Laslett and Fishkin volume is a collection of 11 
essays that can serve as a serious introduction to some of 
the philosophical issues regarding intergenerational jus- 
tice. The Lowenstein and Elster volume explores some 
of the experimental and other empirical findings and 
technical theoretical issues involved in explaining choice 
behavior involving delays and time. Although both 
books are of considerable depth and quality, neither 
really integrates the two concerns of intergenerational 
choices and choice with a time dimension. Thus, the 
student of either subject may wish to look at the two 
together for a rounded grasp of the subject. The pair of 
essays that Tyler Cowen helped author in the Laslett 
and Fishkin volume, analyzing the issues surrounding 
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the discounting of future payoffs in choice, comes clos- 
est to dealing with both issues at the same time. 

But the lack of integration of the subjects of the two 
should not be taken as a harsh criticism of either. The 
Laslett and Fishkin volume contains a number of very 
interesting essays for those of us concerned with public 
policy or intergenerational equity. Although many may 
be aware of the longer history of welfare policies in the 
West, the historically oriented essay by David Thomson, 
“Generations, Justice, and the Future of Collective Ac- 
tion” is still worthwhile to jog our memories. Thomson 
summarizes some of his other research to show that the 
current insurance type of welfare state is historically not 
likely to be considered stable. Large transfer programs of 
the sort currently offered in our modern welfare state 
also were around in the nineteenth century and earlier. 
They all went through cycles of lack of popular support. 
Thomson then argues that such instability threatens the 
insurance value of the state programs and hence their 
value in the eyes of the citizens. He also makes the 
somewhat more controversial and original argument 
that these social (or entitlement) programs really are a 
redistribution to a particular generation. All in all, this is 
a controversial and enlightening piece. 

Most of the other papers are substantially more philo- 
sophical in nature, and some of these are very strong 
indeed. Especially helpful were the pieces by George 
Sher (“Ancient Wrongs and Modern Rights”) and James 
Fishkin (“The Limits of Intergenerational Justice”). 
Sher’s piece is a very useful extension of Nozick’s 
argument regarding compensation over time. Sher in- 
vestigates the conditions under which the justification 
for compensation decreases as the event is further in the 
past, and he does this in a highly sophisticated and 
interesting fashion, dealing with such issues as the 
cross-generational consequences of behavior. 

Fishkin, on the other hand, indicates how we might 

-have to consider new foundational concerns if we wish 

to extend ethics across intergenerational issues. For 
example, traditional theories of harm and torts maintain 
individual identities as specific arguments in the welfare 
arguments (e.g., if you do X, it would hurt that partic- 
ular person, i, and thus you should offer to i compen- 
sation). Fishkin shows that these sorts of argument are 
problematic for many (if not most) intergenerational 
equity issues. Juxtaposing this class of theories with 
“individual-identity-independent” theories of ethics, he 
shows that the theorist has no strong options. Fishkin 
then sketches how some of his earlier published ideas 
can be extended to perhaps give us some leverage in 
these situations. 

Some of the other pieces (e.g. those by Braybrooke 
and Epstein, and the introduction were a bit less inter- 
esting. Braybrooke and Epstein restate quite classical 
and opposing ideological positions that are not really 
worth reviewing. And Laslett and Fishkin’s introduction 
was less a guide to the skeletal structure of the volume 
than it might have been. 

As indicated, the two pieces by Cowen can be seen to 
serve as a bridge between the two books, especially 
“Consequentialism Implies a Zero Rate of Intergenera- 
tional Discount.” This essay is in the style of social choice 
proofs and includes a demonstration that (1) Pareto 
indifference, (2) transitivity of indifference, (3) neutrality 
{between persons within generations), and (4) well- 
defined preferences across living in different eras imply 
that one have no discounting of future states. Although 
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there were some problems with the analysis, the argu- 
ment was valid and interesting. Validity, of course, does 
not imply soundness; and among my objections to the 
soundness of his claims, I would include his assertion 
that the four conditions are equivalent to consequential- 
ism, that is, are needed to evaluate the qualities of an . 
outcome (e.g., in cost-benefit terms). Also, Cowen does 
not properly deal with some of the difficulties in the four 
conditions. For example, the axiom of Pareto indiffer- 
ence has numerous limitations, which are not properly 
fleshed out. Indeed, its problems are similar here to its 
problems in the case of noncomparative utilities in Sen’s 
proof that we cannot make judgements about redistri- 
bution. But the chapter is still a very interesting point of 
departure. 

Choice over Time is concerned with individual choice 
when payoffs associated with alternatives are best un- 
derstood as varying in their time of receipt. The con- 
cerns addressed here are primarily those of the modeler 
and theoretician in the psychology, economics, and 
public choice traditions. Within this book, one finds 
considerable information about the problems, findings, 
and theories of individual choice with delayed payoffs. 
The difficulties and models outlined by the authors here 
are quite analogous to the conundrums and anomalies 
developed by Kahneman, Tversky, Grether, and others 
in the areas of choice under risk. The researchers inter- 
ested in prospect theory and other such models will find 
this volume quite enlightening. The very useful intro- 
ductory essay weaves a demanding collection of essays 
into a manageable intellectual tapestry. The utility of the 
introduction is greatly enhanced by a second essay by 
Lowenstein, giving a sketch of the intellectual history of 
this field. But getting into the remainder of the volume 
in depth is a daunting affair, unless one has previously 
invested heavily in this area. In too many of the essays, 
the technical terms are not defined, and the models are 
not carefully explicated for the new comer. This failed 
task leaves the volume of serious interest almost exclu- 
sively to those who are already literate in research in the 
area of time-discounted choice. The essays contain re- 
ports and critiques of virtually all the important experi- 
ments. The major controversies and models are aired 
and even, in some places, extended. . 

The foundational conceptualization of choice concern- 
ing delays serves as a solid foundation for a number of 
alternative conceptualizations of the problem, including 
concerns with the shape and contents of the discounts. 
Essays by Mischel, Shoda, and Rodriguez; Ainslie and 
Haslam; Rachlin and Raineri; and Lowenstein and Prelec 
investigate these alternative foundations. They further 
lead to a common theme, or unity of perspective, that 
persuasively paints the area’s major anomalies (e:g., 
predictable patterns of preference reversals over time 
as generalizable models of discounted choice over time. 
Indeed, this is done with considerable panache and 
intellectual sweep. Ainslie and Haslam, for example, 
move from the problems of general personality instabil- 
ity (e.g., as manifested in extreme cases via multiple 
personalities) to more ubiquitous preference instabilities. 

Even though some of the findings are often found 
more compellingly developed elsewhere, this collection 
shines as a serious dialogue over the issues and exten- 
sions that are at its heart. For example, the essay by 
Schelling on self-control is an echo of his pieces in the 
American Economics Review and Public Interest. But here 
we find Shelling’s argument “formalized” and placed in 
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a tradition of hyperbolic discount functions in a second 
essay by Ainslie and Haslam. This generalization en- 
ables us to see the general problem of addiction and 
disfunctionality (as well as self-control) as special prob- 
lems in the area of discounted choice. As a general 
problem, self-control is further developed in three other 
essays by Shefrin and Thaler; Becker, Grossman, and 
Murphy; and Herrnstein and Prelec. With such juxtapo- 
sitions and selections, Elster and Lowenstein have put 
together quite an intriguing volume. 

In sum, those nonneophytes interested in micro is- 
sues of choice involving payoffs through time will find 
the book of value. And those interested in the macro 
policy concerns of the subject (e.g., as dealt with in the 
Laslett and Fishkin volume) should find the theoretical 
and empirical contents of the book of considerable use in 
their positive analysis of the choices over the policy 
alternatives. l 
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The Social Cage: Human Nature and the Evolution of 
Society. By Alexandra Maryanski and Jonathan H. 
Turner. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992. 
213p. $39.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


Unlike the vast majority of theory works in social 
science, Maryanski and Turner embrace natural science 
as a relevant source of theory, data, and methods that 
social scientists can employ the better to understand 
human social behavior. In particular, this book deems 
evolutionary theory and primatology to be indispens- 
able to realistic analysis of the social biological adapta- 
tion of contemporary human societies. The Social Cage is 
authored by sociologist biosocial-theorists. It was evi- 
dently written for sociologists, but it is certainly readable 
by political scientists. Members of the APSA’s politics 
and life sciences section agree with Maryanski and 
Turner about extending historical time by using evolu- 
tionary theory in a serious way; insisting upon concep- 
tualizing humans and primates, whose big brains are 
responsible for their unique cultural constructions; and 
insisting also upon transcending the usual social science 
cultural determinism by substituting a transactional bio- 
social approach to any study of human social organiza- 
tion, communication, and behavior generally. There are, 
of course, hundreds of such works by physical anthro- 
pologists, as exemplified by Adrienne Zihlman’s The 
Human Evolution Coloring Book (1982). 

Maryanski and Turner's discussion of human animal- 
ity is exceedingly brief and relies much more than 
necessary on pop ethology, instead of the standard 
works by zoologists who teach and do research in the 
field of animal behavior. The authors’ selection of 
sources for, and coverage of, primate systematics is 
much better done, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
However, they do represent the organizational (and 
even more important, the aggressive) behavior of com- 
mon chimpanzees by giving major credence to the later, 
rather than the earlier, work of Jane Goodall. Of course, 
the earliest work from 1960 to 1963 was done by Jane 
herself, observing the Gombe chimvanzees in a rela- 
tively much more natural setting than later with dozens 
of collaborators, after the human political, economic, 
and social environment caged her research enclave in. 
Anthropologist Margaret Power has pointed out that 
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Maryanski and Turner “do rely wholly on reported 
behaviour of the Gome (and Mahali) studies of abnor- 
mally stressed chimpanzees, in drawing up Table 1. This 
results in a picture of the natural behaviour of chimps 
generally which is the opposite to what they would have 
found, had they drawn on the naturalistic studies of 
undisturbed (not artificially fed) apes. The result is that 
they propose an extremely misleading understanding of 
the probable behavior and relationships of our hominid 
ancestors” (personal communication). Moreover, as 
nonexperts in the subject they summarize, they give the 
impression of being perhaps overly impressed with such 
methodological innovations as cladistics and its imputed 
power to determine what pre-World War II paleoan- 
thropologists called the “Missing link,” which Maryan- 
ski and Turner denote as the last common ancestor among 
humans and other great apes. On the other hand, their 
detailed cross-species analysis of the species-specific 
social network characteristics among both hominoids 
and Old World monkeys, proffers a provocative ap- 
proach for generalizing about the social organization 
differences among and between apes and monkeys. 

They take quite a bullish stance on the question of the 
language/mental abilities of chimpanzees and gorillas, 
which they manage to do at least in part by overlooking 
such skeptical works as Thomas Sebeok and Jean 
Umiker-Sebeok’s Speaking of Apes (1980). Much better is 
their discussion of psychobiology in relation to the 
transactional development of brain size and language 
among hominids over the last four million years and 
especially the last million years, together with a good 
summary of the complex relationships between primate/ 
human perceptive sensory organs and cognitive phylo- 
genetic development. Then they relate sensation-cogni- 
tion-language to hominid/human behavior—in response 
to ecological changes through evolutionary time—as 
determinants of the social communication basis for 
hominid social organization and behavior. That, in turn, 
resulted in the extraordinarily stable forager, gatherer, 
and hunter niche that characterized Homo erectus, Archaic 
homo sapiens, Homo sapiens Neanderthalis, and Homo sapi- 
ens sapiens for 1.5 million years, in contrast to the malad- 
aptations of the past 12 thousand years (i.e., less than 
1% of the gathering—hunting base time). 

Maryanski and Turner assert that when the hunting- 
gathering niche was universal (initially, in Africa then 
later through the Middle East to Europe in the West and 
Asia in the East), humans all lived in a correspondingly 
universal Garden of Eden—as compared to the niches 
that followed during and after the transitions to herding, 
gardening, agriculture, industrialism, and postindustri- 
alism. In this regard, it is evident Maryanski and Turner, 
in their discussion of preindustrial societies (chaps 4-5) 
follow closely the theory and terminology advanced in 
the sixth edition of a more than 20-year-old leading text 
in biosocial sociology, which anticipates the same argu- 
ment about the relative similarity of industrial societies 
to gathering and hunting groups, in regard to the 
putative isomorphism between the evolved species ge- 
nome and the benefits of the adaptation in terms of such 
positive values as egalitarianism, leisure, freedom, and 
so on (Lenski, Lenski, and Nolan’s Human Societies 
[1991], 403-37). Also, includes in his earlier introductory 
text in general sociology a briefer but theoretically iden- 
tical statement of the present discussion of preindustrial 
and industrial societies, except for a less extensive de- 
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velopment of social organization network theory (Sociol- 
ogy, 1985. chap. 4). 

Gathering and hunting was an Eden because popula- 
tion sizes and levels remained sufficiently low that 
adequate food (both plant and animal) could be acquired 
with relatively little time and effort by small groups of 
humans who moved about opportunistically, continu- 
ously resettling their habitat. No one could amass ma- 
terial wealth; leadership was multiple-role-oriented; 
males and females were deemed to be equally impor- 
tant; and the group was also egalitarian in its economics, 
society, and politics. This, in turn, promoted a high 
degree of individualism. Over the period of 1.5 million 
years, the human species genome was shaped by selec- 
tion for phenotypes that could behave in ways appro- 
priate to the gathering-and-hunting niche; and that 
adaptation become genetically fixed by perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand years ago, by which time both brain size 
(weight) and language capacity had stabilized. (This 
interpretation of human phylogenetic development is 
quite conventional among paleoanthropologists and pa- 
leo-human biologists. It may be novelty for most politi- 
cal scientists but not, of course, sociologists.) 

The soctal cage consists of the increasing constraints on 
human individual and social freedom imposed by the 
categorical imperatives of humans’ adapting to “civi- 
lized” life as the caretakers of domesticated plants and 
animals (as Maryanski and Turner explicate in great 
detail in their chapters on horticultural and agrarian 
societies). Indeed, by the time one reaches their conclud- 
ing chapter, cage becomes a much-overworked metaphor 
for human self-domestication. 

An especially novel—and to me perplexing—section 
occupies the latter part of chapter 7 (on industrialized 
societies) and chapter 8. Thus, “industrial societies . . . 
[are] far better than their predecessors because of their 
capacity to free people from much physical drudgery 
and to give them wide arrays of options and opportuni- 
ties and much more say in how they run their lives” (p. 
140); yet they also assert that “kinship in industrial and 
post-industrial systems completes its odyssey back to its 
original nuclear profile in hunting and gathering societ- 
ies” (p. 157). They had previously characterized kinship 
in hunting and gathering societies as involving ‘‘neolo- 
cal, bilocal, and patrilocal” residence and a “‘clear divi- 
sion of labor; males hunt, and females gather and do 
domestic chores” (p. 86) which seems difficult to recon- 
cile with contemporary yuppie family life in postindus- 
trial societies. Margaret Power has emphasized that the 
impact of kinship throughout human evolution has been 
to establish bonding, not caging; and she shows that the 
patrilocal band model, as distinguished from the forager 
model that characterized human organization through- 
out the initial 99% of human organization throughout 
the initial 99% of human existence, reflects pre-1960s 
anthropology (The Egalitarians—Human and Chimpanzee, 


Maryanski and Turner further state that “the state is 
transformed with industrialization, becoming much more 
democratic and larger” (p. 157). Again, “The changes 
associated with post-industrial systems are more compat- 
ible with humans’ biological nature than those occurring in 
earlier ones” (p. 161). Again “[Postindustrialism is] a 
system comparatively well attuned to [humans’] ape an- 
cestry . . . [and] in truth ordinary people embrace the 
chance to live and participate in a system relatively well 
attuned to their primate heritage” (p. 162). In other words, 
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industrial society, technology, postindustrialism, and our 
contemporary nuclear-computer economy and society 
have “liberated” humans from their agrarian bondage, so 
that individualism is on the rise again; and, through the 
blessings of industrialism and technology (as exempli- 
fied by electronic kitchens that free their possessors to 
see professional employment meet to their high educa- 
tion and skills), they are living more like their gatherer- 
and-hunter forebears than any of their immediate fore- 
mothers-and-fathers could do during the 10 thousand 
years or so preceding the nineteenth century in Eng- 
land, Europe, and North America. 

I have no doubts that industry and technology have 
given Jane Fonda and Ted Turner a relatively greater 
freedom that the average gardener or farmer—or even 
gatherer—hunters might once have enjoyed. Maryanski 
and Turner might be more persuasive if they attempted 
to demonstrate empirically that most people in modern 
industrial/postindustrial societies are upper-middle- 
class or better and are politically equal in fact and that 
they enjoy the leisure of a four-hour (i.e., a gatherer— 
hunter) working day. But the facts are that yuppies and 
libertarians and Perotistas are a small minority even in 
such great capitalistic societies as the United States and 
Japan and few of them are on four-hour workdays. I do 
assert—and on empirical grounds—that the social cage 
of postmodernist postindustrial technological life is the 
opposite, in its effects, to what Maryanski and Turner 
claim and hence that their concluding two chapters have 
got it backward. The social cage today is exponentially 
worse than that of agrarianism with regard to the 
economic security and the political and social freedoms 
that for most people make their lives worth living. 

Nevertheless, and irrespective of my caveat on the 
empirical question whether contemporary humans are 
now occupying a niche that resembles that of gathering- 
and-hunting peoples, this book will be informative and 
enlightening to the many political scientists who attempt 
to teach and research politics while at the same time 
ignoring evolutionary theory, human evolution, and the 
biosocial aspects of human social organization and po- 
litical behavior. I recommend The Social Cage to political 
scientists as a novel, intriguing, and exciting approach to 
understanding the relevance and importance of a great 
deal of “non-social science,” that is, biosocial research 
findings relating to human communication, social orga- 
nization, and political behavior today. Political behavior 
has been a reality since Homo sapiens began some 50 
thousand years ago and, to some extent, even before 
then in the social life of our hominid and, earlier, 
hominoid forebears. 


University of Hawaii, Manoa GLENDON SCHUBERT 


Foundations of Liberalism. By Margaret Moore. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 222p. $45.00. 


This is a very good book. Margaret Moore critically 
discusses, with admirable clarity and fairness, the work 
of a number of leading contemporary liberal thinkers, 
including Gewirth, Rawls, Gauthier, Larmore, Kym- 
licka, and Raz. Informed by a sympathetic appreciation 
of contemporary communitarian thought, her judg- 
ments regarding liberal theory, though often critical are 
not marred by the strident, polemical tone too often 
found in similar exercises. The analysis is detailed and 
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careful, with far more insights generated than axes 
ground. Along with Will Kymlicka’s Contemporary Polit- 
ical Philosophy (1990), this book provides one with a 
sound and sophisticated overview of the “main posi- 
tions” staked out in contemporary liberal theory. But it 
will also be of interest and benefit to those already 
familiar with these theorists and their critics. I have read 
a great deal of material dealing with liberalism and 
communitarianism over the past five years, and this 
ranks with the best. 

The analysis is organized around the contrast between 
the personal point of view and that of the impersonal or 
impartial perspective of morality. The various liberal 
theories are evaluated in terms of the facility (or lack 
thereof) with which they articulate a compelling solution 
to the “integrity problem” (explaining how the personal 
and impartial perspectives are related) and the “motiva- 
tion problem” (explaining why the person has reasons 
to act in accordance with the demands of impartial 
morality). In part 1, Moore applies this analytical frame- 
work to the theories of Gewirth, Gauthier, and the 
Rawls of A Theory of Justice, treating each as an attempt to 
resolve these problems. While seeing somewhat less 
merit in Gauthier’s version of instrumental morality 
than Moore does, I nevertheless found her treatment of 
all three to be enlightening. My guess is that of the 
thinkers treated in the book, Gewirth’s views are the 
least well known to political scientists; Moore’s chapter 
on him will serve as an excellent introduction and critical 
overview. The chapter on Rawls is also quite good. I was 
especially intrigued by Moore’s comments on the rela- 
tionship between the structure of the family as an 
institution and the development of moral sentiments; 
they make for an interesting comparison with those of 
Susan Okin expressed in Justice, Gender, and the Family 
(1989). 

In part 2, Moore considers contextual (Larmore, the 
later Rawls) and perfectionist (Raz, Kymlicka) argu- 
ments for liberalism. Moore’s evaluative stance toward 
these views is somewhat more equivocal than the 
straightforwardly negative conclusions advanced in re- 
gard to the theories treated in part 1. This is because the 
views treated here (especially those of the later Rawls 
and Raz) are in important respects, similar to the views 
Moore herself advances in part 3 as an “alternative 
foundation for political and ethical principles.” Moore 
acknowledges these similarities openly, while neverthe- 
less rejecting the theories of (the later) Rawls and Raz in 
their present formulations. This difficult balancing act is 
well executed, and the resulting discussion of possible 
strategies of articulating and defending liberal principles 
(or political principles generally) will be thought-provok- 
ing and illuminating to anyone concerned with such 
matters. 

The similarities are, roughly, as follows. Moore's 
alternative foundational views include (1) a conception 
of the person that accepts the notion of a constitutive tie 
between personal identity and the social relations char- 
acteristic of a particular community; (2) a conception of 
justification (of ethical and political principles) sufficiently 
modes, local, and historically bounded not to aspire to 
universal or timeless validity; and (3) an affirmation of 
the perfectionist view that the state can be “justified in 
acting to protect and promote valuable ways of life. State 
action in support of certain ways of life may be necessary 
to ensure a flourishing and valuable culture, in which 
meaningful choice is possible” (p. 193). Rawls now 
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seems to endorse view 2 and arguably view 1, while Raz 
endorses views 1 and 3 and arguably view 2. Moore 
nevertheless criticizes Rawls and Raz on the grounds 
that the liberal political principles each endorses are 
ultimately inconsistent with these foundational philo- 
sophical claims. 

There is, in my view, a good deal to be said for 
versions of all three views and hence for the founda- 
tional views that Moore skillfully defends in part 3. I was 
not as convinced by her arguments in support of the 
claim that liberal political principles are, of necessity, in 
a contradictory relation to these foundational views— 
which is another way of saying that I think Rawls’ and 
Raz’s liberalisms more defensible than does Moore. 
Readers will have to judge this and much else for 
themselves, of course, but they may be assured that 
reading Moore’s book will provide much stimulation 
toward doing so and a fine example of how to do so 
thoughtfully. 


University of Vermont PATRICK NEAL 


On the Edge of Anarchy: Locke, Consent, and the 
Limits of Society. By A. John Simmons. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 293p. $39.50. 


In this work, the author seeks “to present, analyze, 
and to a certain extent defend... John Locke’s own 
theory in his Two Treatises of Government.” In addition, 
On the Edge of Anarchy tries to present “the best possible 
defense” of Locke’s political philosophy, although this 
may involve “excising or dramatically revising” Locke’s 
thought, as well as subjecting it to “a contemporary 
critique” (pp. 3, 7). What we are promised, then, is that 
“the new Lockean view that will emerge at the end of 
this work is a better, clearer, more helpful view than 
Locke’s own” (p. 9). This approach was adopted by 
Simmons in The Lockean Theory of Rights, and, as a 
comparative assessment, it has to be said that the 
objectives of Simmons’s methodology were much more 
successfully realized in the earlier work. Whereas it was 
concerned only with Locke’s theory of rights and not his 
whole political philosophy, the present book reverses 
this emphasis. One of its defects lies in Simmons’s 
truncated version of what constitutes the “whole” of 
Locke’s political theory. 

On the Edge of Anarchy is structured around a discus- 
sion of Locke’s account of the state of nature, his theory 
of consent, and his theory of resistance—important 
elements of Locke’s political thought, to be sure. While 
these elements are considered in relation to each other, 
much of what gives meaning to “Locke's own theory” is 
omitted from the discussion altogether. This is because 
whereas Locke’s meaning is often embedded in the 
political conflicts of seventeenth-century England, Sim- 
mons’s meaning is often derived from contemporary 
philosophical definitions. 

For example, in discussing Locke’s definition of the 
state of nature as a condition lacking “a common judge 
with authority,” Simmons argues that Locke cannot 
really mean that want of a common judge is a defini- 
tional feature of the state of nature. This argument is 
premised upon a rather sharp distinction between a 
“judge” and a lawmaking body, so that (Simmons 
concludes) a “common judge’ would appear to lack 
the right to make law for those he judges between” 
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(pp. 18-19). But this enforces a modern distinction that 
Locke and his readers would not have felt compelled to 
make, since they regarded Parliament as both a lawmak- 
ing and a judicial body. So when Locke writes that what 
“puts men out of a state of nature into that of a 
commonwealth, by setting up a judge on Earth with 
authority to determine all the controversies, and redress 
the injuries, that may happen to any member of the 
commonwealth; which judge is the Legislative, or mag- 
istrates appointed by it,” it is clear that for him, the 
“judge” and the lawmaking body are the same (Second 


Treatise 89). Moreover, this perspective is part of another ` 


argument that Locke is making here, namely, that no 
one could “think themselves in civil society, till the 
Legislature was placed in collective bodies of men, call 
them Senate, Parliament, or what you please”; and this 
civil society, with the legislature as the common judge 
with authority, is again contrasted with the state of 
nature by mutually exclusive definitions (ibid. 94). What 
is obscured in Simmons’s discussion is the political 
importance of this argument against absolute monarchy, 
which (as Locke defines it) is simply the combining of 
executive and legislative power in the hands of a single 
individual (ibid. 91). Locke’s conception of a limited 
monarchy in terms of institutional limitations (i.e., a 
division of executive and legislative power) is thus 
important for his defense of “civil society” as a particular 
kind of institutional arrangement or distribution of po- 
litical power, contrary to Simmons’s reading of the text, 
which seems to imagine that Locke has an interest in 
defending a notion of “limited monarchy” as a legiti- 
mate form of government apart from the institutional 
division of powers just described above (ibid.). 

In discussing natural rights, Simmons argues that 
there is “a distinct lack of evidence” that Locke “took 
himself to be defending a thesis of inalienable rights” 
(p. 119). Much of this discussion is concerned with 
arguing that since we do not possess certain rights (e-.z., 
the right to consent to kill ourselves), we cannot alienate 
what we do not have (pp. 120-21). Armed with this 
philosophical pronouncement, we may then dismiss 
virtually all of the Lockean candidates for inalienable 
rights, including the right to religious toleration (pp. 
108-46). This seems an example of the kind of word 
manipulation that frequently passes for philosophizing. 
If I am entrusted (by God and natural law) with a right 
to choose my religious beliefs and, Locke argues, this 
right can neither be delegated to another nor taken away 
from me by another, this right to choose would normally 
be understood by individuals living in the seventeenth 
century as an inalienable right. Moreover, as part of a 
political debate, the claim for an inalienable right plays 
an important role in undermining the claims for author- 
ity advanced by Locke’s opponents. 

Simmons maintains that while Locke defends a right 
to resistance to tyranny, he does not argue that we have 
a duty to resist. According to Simmons, Locke believes 
that “we have the right to aid the oppressed, but not a 
duty to do so,” although Simmons believes that Locke 
should have defended the duty of the people to resist 
injustice (pp. 179-81). Again, this seems to me to be a 
play on words at Locke’s expense. For, in the seventh of 
the Essays on the Law of Nature, Locke elaborates upon the 
duties and obligations placed upon individuals by nat- 
ural law, which include “the relief of one in trouble,” as 
well as “the consoling of a distressed neighbor” and 
“the feeding of the hungry.” It seems to me that “the 
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relief of one in trouble” covers the case of individuals 
being wrongly imprisoned and/or tortured because of 
their religious or political beliefs, which was certainly 
relevant to the argument for the right to resistance Locke 
was making in the Two Treatises. The fact that these 
duties (including charity to the poor) depend upon 
individuals’ having the resources to implement them 
(which,.in the case of resistance, may, as a prudential 
matter, require at least the tacit support of the majority) 
does not, in Locke’s view, remove them from the status 
of being duties, as Simmons suggests. 

The major portion of On the Edge of Anarchy is con- 
cerned with Locke’s theory of consent and various 
suggestions for improving that theory. “Locke’s real 
mistake,” Simmons argues, “was in saying that one 
could only become a member [of political society] by 
express consent” (pp. 89, 194). Since Locke means actual 
personal consent (p. 60), we are faced with either an 
empirically implausible condition for establishing the 
legitimacy of government or with the attempts of Locke 
(and other consent theorists) to conflate express and 
tacit consent to the point where the very meaning of 
express consent is undermined (pp. 86-87, 197-269). 
Moreover, Simmons follows John Plamenatz and: others 
in arguing that Locke’s usage of the term consent has no 
reference to any particular form of government (p. 91). 
Hence, as a general characterization, “the problem for 
consent theory .. . [is] one of realism” (p. 199). It is 
hardly possible here to discuss (let alone resolve) the 
various problems arising from consent theory; but in- 
stead of condemning poor Locke for his lack of realism, 
it might be more profitable to recognize the existence of 
at least three linguistic conventions in seventeenth- 
century England that did associate consent with the 
existence of elections and democratic practices, so that 
the historical plausibility that Locke’s discussion of con- 
sent in the Two Treatises is grounded in a realistic attempt 
to associate political legitimacy with the existence of 
such practices can at least gain a fair interpretive hear- 
ing, instead of being dismissed out of hand as an 
expression of Locke’s “own meaning” (as it generally is 
by philosophically oriented interpreters of that work). 

None of my comments are meant to suggest that On 
the Edge of Anarchy is a bad book. On the contrary, 
Simmons has many intelligent and thought-provoking 
things to say about Locke, and he is both painstaking 
and comprehensive in his efforts to relate his own 
position to the existing secondary literature on Locke. 
Even so, On the Edge of Anarchy does demonstrate that 
there is still a gap between those who believe, with 
Plamenatz, that history and politics simply provide 
the background information for philosophical analysis 
and those of us who argue that what the philosophical 
problems are, for a thinker like Locke, cannot be stated 
independently of a contextual (political/historical) 
knowledge relating to the formulation of these prob- 
lems. 

Liniversity of California, RICHARD ASHCRAFT 
Los Angeles 


Liberal Nationalism. By Yael Tamir Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. 194p. $24.95. 


Yael Tamir’s Liberal Nationalism is a philosophical 
essay on a subject of central importance in today’s 
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politics. Inspired by her involvement in the Israeli peace 
and civil rights movements, it attempts to reconcile two 
sets of seemingly contradictory values on which both 
movements are based: the values of liberalism and of 
nationalism. The purpose of the book is to redefine “the 
national vision” in the light of liberal values, to place 
“national thinking within the boundaries of liberalism” 
(pp. 3-4, 12). Tamir believes in the possibility of “an 
ideal marriage” between the two, in that “the liberal 
tradition with its respect for personal autonomy, reflec- 
tion, and choice, and the national tradition, with its 
emphasis on belonging, loyalty, and solidarity, although 
generally seen as mutually exclusive, can indeed accom- 
modate each other” (pp. 6, 140). Such accommodation, 
she claims, will benefit both traditions: liberalism will be 
rendered more attuned to people’s deep affective needs, 
as well as more honest (aware of its own hidden nation- 
alist agenda) and less egoistic, while nationalism will 
thereby be enabled to meet “the challenges of the next 
century” (p. 77). 

Liberalism, in Tamir’s discussion, is defined essen- 
tially as “a theory about the eminence of individual 
liberties and personal autonomy”; nationalism is de- 
fined as a theory “about the eminence of national- 
cultural membership and historical continuity, and the 
importance of perceiving one’s present life and one’s 
future development as an experience shared with oth- 
ers” (p. 79). Speaking about nationalism, Tamir employs 
the terms of communitarian discourse, which, she 
claims, is “akin to the nationalist one in its content” (p. 
14). The “nation,” on which the definition of national- 
ism is predicated, is seen as a form of cultural commu- 
nity “imagined” by its members as distinct from others. 
Tamir is aware of the “illusive” quality of this definition, 
which does not allow to distinguish between nations 
and other cultural communities, but she believes that a 
more satisfactory definition is impossible (pp. 9, 66). The 
model of liberal nationalism that Tamir offers presup- 
poses the “contextual individual,” for whom personal 
autonomy is as essential as embeddedness—the two 
needs liberal nationalism satisfies (pp. 33, 104-7). Liberal 
nationalism is polycentric, it “is predicated on the idea 
that all nations should enjoy equal rights, and in fact 
derives its universal structure from the theory of indi- 
vidual rights found at its core. If national rights rest on 
the value that individuals attach to their membership in 
a nation, then all nations are entitled to equal respect” 
(p. 81; see also p. 9). Liberal nationalism is best realized 
in the framework not of nation-states but of multicul- 
tural regional entities—political, military, and economic 
unions of separate but equal nations—each assured the 
conditions for cultural self-determination, which enable 
individuals to choose their national identities for the 
only relevant (i.e., “national-cultural”) reasons (pp. 151- 
57, 163). 

Tamir is aware that “‘recent versions of nationalism 
seem to lend little credence to the liberal nationalist 
position” she offers. In fact, she says, “a cursory glance 
at the surrounding reality could easily lead to the con- 
clusion that liberal nationalism is a rather esoteric ap- 
proach” (p. 117). Why should this be so? Why should 
nationalism, in reality, so often take illiberal forms and 
inspire political systems not even remotely resembling 
Tamir’s ideal vision? The book does not address these 
questions and, taken on its own terms, cannot be 
criticized for that. It is an essay in philosophy, a “nor- 
mative [and] programmatic” statement, rather than em- 
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pirical investigation; Tamir’s goal is to suggest a model 
of nationalism compatible with liberal tradition, not to 
explain nationalisms as they are (pp. 6, 81). But in this 
day and age, questions raised by such nationalisms force 
themselves upon us and one can hardly resist the 
temptation to ponder them. 

One central fact about nationalism as it exists is that it 
is not a uniform phenomenon. Rather than being a 
theory comparable to liberalism, it represents a class of 
theories, all of which share the definition of the political 
community as a “nation” (implying popular sovereignty 
and essential equality between members) and can differ 
dramatically in all other respects. All nationalisms sat- 
isfy and recreate a need for dignity, or (as Berlin, quoted 
by Tamir, defines it) status and recognition—which, in 
the absence of alternative ways to satisfy it, assures the 
continued appeal of nationalism. Different nationalisms, 
however, satisfy this need in very different ways and, in 
doing so, generate additional needs peculiar to them. In 
concrete experience, the abstract value of a “member- 
ship in a nation” is eclipsed by the value of a member- 
ship in a particular nation, with the particular satisfac- 
tions and comforts it affords. Being a member in a nation 
does not define one’s identity: one is an American, a 
German, or a Russian—-a member in the nation, defined 
as a community of free individuals, a superior race, a 
military superpower, a cultural giant, or the like. Very 
often, the satisfaction afforded by membership in the 
nation is predicated on the assumed inferiority of other 
nations, deemed to be undeserving of equal respect with 
one’s own. Membership in a nation implies participation 
in the national ideals. These ideals differ: a supreme 
good for one nation may be an object of contempt for 
another. The nature of the national ideals defines the 
type and the specific character of any given nationalism. 
Liberal nationalisms are nationalisms based on liberal 
ideals. They are rare because illiberal nationalisms (of 
which there are many) are more effective in satisfying 
their members’ need for dignity—-perhaps because they 
relieve individuals of personal responsibility and define 
dignity as a collective attribute. 

“Placing national thinking within the boundaries of 
liberalism” may, therefore, be equivalent to the attempt 
to combine different types of nationalism, subsuming an 
illiberal nationalism (e.g., the ethnic and collectivistic 
variety) under a liberal one and transforming the former 
into the latter, thereby changing people’s ideals and 
aspirations. “Can this be done?” is a question of a great 
practical importance. Such a transformation of national 
identity, for example, is a necessary condition for the 
democratization of post-Soviet societies. Tamir con- 
structs a philosophical ideal of nationalism, but in lead- 
ing the reader to questions such as this, she also per- 
forms a valuable service for those who try to understand 
its reality. 


Harvard University LIAH GREENFELD 


Inequality. By Larry S. Temkin. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993. 352p. $49.95. 


Larry Temkin, an associate professor of philosophy at 
Rice University, has undertaken a daunting task. Ob- 
serving that philosophers have written scores of books 
and journal articles in recent years in defense of egali- 
tarianism, what he finds missing from their collective 
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enterprise is any discussion of how one might go about 
measuring the degree of inequality between alternative 
“worlds.” While economists have discussed various 
ways in which inequality might be measured, philoso- 
phers have remained largely unaware of, or impervious 
to, their efforts. Temkin examines the work of the 
economists, but that is not his essential mission; rather, 
it is to apply a “Sidgwickian methodology” and the 
modus operandi of analytic philosophy to “explain, and 
ultimately guide, our egalitarian judgments,” our “‘egal- 
itarian intuitions’ (pp. 5-6). 

This mission—of determining when one situation is 
worse than another in respect to inequality—is a tricky, 
“complicated” business, one that requires scrutiny of 
competing principles of equality that have been promul- 
gated by various schools of moral philosophy. These 
principles are often in conflict and thus lead to divergent 
assessments of how two competing “worlds” compare 
to each other. Temkin plays off these theories in myriad 
combinations, hoping to refine “our intuitions” about 
equality into “considered judgments.” By distilling out 
equality from other desirable moral values, he hopes to 
understand it better. That understanding, then, can be 
factored into an “all-things-considered” judgment that 
takes other values into account. Only then can conclu- 
sions be reached about public policy. 

Proceeding, as Sidgwick suggested, by beginning 
philosophical exploration with our ordinary moral judg- 
ments (both intuitions and underlying principles), 
Temkin seeks a coherent explanation of these ““pretheo- 
retical egalitarian judgments” that will enable us also to 
refine—and, where necessary, revise—these initial intu- 
itions. He opens with a definition of who an egalitarian 
is—someone who cares about equality in itself, over and 
above its role in promoting other values. Excluded from 
the fold are some self-professed egalitarians whom 
Temkin calls “humanitarians.” They are excluded be- 
cause, while they favor transfers from the better-off to 
the worse-off, their sole objective is the improvement in 
the lot of the worse-off. Thus, they would be indifferent 
as between a regime of redistribution that took some 
“welfare” from the rich and gave it to the poor and a 
regime that made the poor and the rich both better off. 

Inequality’s intended audience—whose intuitions he 
counts on—is the “pure,” “extreme” egalitarians—a 
by-no-means-insignificant cohort among today’s moral 
philosophers. Their shared intuition, he argues, is that 
“undeserved inequality is always objectionable; whether 
or not it is unavoidable, any one is responsible for it, 
there is anyone for whom it is worse, or it involves 
different people, societies, places or times (p. 12). 
Temkin states that he will not defend this position: his 
purpose is elucidation, not justification. Other intuitions 
follow. It is a natural injustice for some to be born blind 
and others not: it is simply unfair. It is a social injustice 
for some to enjoy more welfare (left undefined) than 
others. Something needs to be done to remedy both 
sorts of injustice, because the social builds upon the 
natural. Those who are worse off have genuine com- 
plaints, and it is their complaints that matter. Temkin 
will try to measure and compare these complaints in 
various worlds. 

Temkin’s “impersonal teleological view of inequality” 
leads him to explore alternative “worlds” all exhibiting 
the same three basic characteristics: (1) the better-off are 
not responsible for the inequality that exists, either 
directly or through resistance to sharing their good 
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fortune with the worse-off; (2) people are equally skilled, 
hardworking, and morally worthy; and (3) those who 
are worse off are in that position through no fault of their 
own. This should sound familiar; for Rawlsian counter- 
factual, “original position” theorizing has permeated 
moral philosophy in this country for over two decades. 

With few exceptions (for cases of deserved inequality, 
which are acceptable but left undefined), these are 
worlds in which no one deserves anything, including 
talents and attributes. It is a universe in which useful 
things can be said about equality by comparing pairs of 
worlds, each represented by two rectangles varying in 
height depending on the welfare levels of two groups 
(the better-off, the worse-off) and varying in width by 
the number of people in each of the two groups. A 
goodly portion of the book is devoted to an examination 
of a sequence of 999 worlds that begins with a first world 
of 999 individuals who enjoy a high standard of welfare 
(left undefined but not just utility and not just measured 
in monetary terms) and one person who experiences a 
low standard of welfare. The world that occupies the 
median place in the series has 500 people at high welfare 
and 500 at low. The final world has one at high welfare 
and 999 at low. The question, to be probed at great 
length and in exquisite complexity is, Which world is 
better in “respect to inequality”? Does this sequence go 
from bad to good (because we are more attuned to 
inequality when it affects an individual or a small 
group), from good to bad (because some of our intui- 
tions lead-us to be more offended when more people are 
worse off), or from good to bad to good (because the first 
world deviates only slightly from equality, the middle 
world is the worst, and the progression from midpoint 
to the final world is on the upswing toward nearly 
perfect equality), or are all 999 worlds equivalent? 

In examining these competing explanations of the 
sequence, Temkin considers “at least twelve different 
aspects or positions underlying or influencing our egal- 
itarian judgments (there may be more)” (p. 50). It is a 
testament to the author's diligence that he kept count. 
The reader is treated to a richly textured (or stultifying, 
depending upon one’s tastes) exploration of the inter- 
play among a maximin principle of equality, an additive 
principle, a weighted additive principle, a relative-to-the- 
average-view-of-complaints principle, a relative-to-the-best- 
off-person principle of complaints, and a relative-to-all- 
those-better-off principle of complaints, among others. 

Temkin makes few absolute judgments, preferring a 
“some people might oppose/many would claim” ap- 
proach. However, the judgments that he does make 
seem dubious at best. Since he does not provide knock- 
down arguments in defense of any of his judgments, 
they are difficult to criticize and even more difficult to 
accept if one does not share the author’s initial intuitions 
about equality. Some of these judgments are that if 
improvements to the better-off can be made without 
worsening anyone's welfare, this would be bad, 
whereas worsening the better-off without aiding anyone 
else would be good (p. 87); that egalitarianism is com- 
parative, so that an egalitarian has “no intrinsic concern 
with how much people have . . . [but] with how much 
people have relative to others” (p. 200); that the slogan 
“One situation cannot be worse (or better) than another 
if there is no one for whom it is worse (or better)” deserves 
to be seriously challenged; that in the 999-world se- 
quence, the worlds first get worse then better; and that 
for any two reciprocal worlds in the sequence, “that one 
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will be worse whose better-off group is bigger” (p. 297, 
my emphasis). The last claim means that the last world 
is better than the first: it is preferable to have 999 people 
at low welfare and one at high than 999 well-off and 
one not. 

These last two claims about the sequence are “pretty 
uncontroversial,” Temkin thinks, and he simply “as- 
sumes that they are correct”; this lack of argumentation 
at such critical junctures is rather maddening in its own 
right, but even more so when, on the very next page, in 
an example supposedly illustrating the claims, one reads 
that “between reciprocal worlds, that one will be worse 
whose better-off group is smaller (pp. 297-98; my empha- 
sis). This contradiction is undoubtedly the result of 
inadvertence; but there is a deeper problem here, 
namely, that one reader at least cannot state with 
conviction which view Temkin endorses—and this dis- 
cussion is in a concluding section labeled “Practical 
Implications.” Here, too, Temkin seemingly disregards 
his own repeated imprecations that “some of the con- 
clusions reached may not be generalizable to the real 
world” (p. 29) and proceeds to generalize without any 
indication of how equality ought to be weighed against 
other, often competing, moral values. Thus, we need to 
rethink our quest for equality of opportunity, because it 
will lead to greater inequality by producing a merito- 
cratic society with the talented of all races and genders 
winning the social, as well as the natural, lottery. 

Inequality concludes with a declaration that our “pre- 
theoretical intuitions need revision in light of moral 
theory” (p. 302). Yet one is left with the nagging thought 
that perhaps it is the moral theory itself that needs 
revision. For nonegalitarians, the vexation goes even 
deeper, to the very intuitions that undergird the entire 
project. Why set up an idealized, counterfactual world 
in which no one is responsible for anything, no one 
deserves anything? (When economists theorize from an 
abstraction of human nature, the model, representing 
people as self-interested maximizers who know their 
own interests and prefer more utility to less, is at least 
recognizable. That is why the deductions of economists 
bear a relationship to how people actually behave in 
markets. Beginning from counterfactual assumptions, it 
is also not surprising that Temkin’s mission, as it 
progresses, moves further and further from reality.) 
Why assume that what matters to people is comparing 
their welfare to the welfare of others? Why model the 
world in a way that gives central position to complaints, 
that is, to envy? Why should we care about equality in 
itself, irrespective of human welfare? 

Political scientists, I suspects, will find this book 
bewildering. Particular aspects of the book will concret- 
ize our dismay. Chapter 3 is one example. The author 
conducts an “informal poll” by sending a questionnaire 
to 40 colleagues of his at the National Humanities 
‘Center, receives 10 responses, and then defends the 
sample as sufficient because the results cohered with 
those he achieved in the balancing-of-the-twelve-princi- 
ples chapter. Chapter 10 provides another example. In 
discussing how our world relates to the worlds in the 
sequence, the author argues-that our world resembles 
one of the later worlds, and to demonstrate this he cites 
sets of figures on inequality that are between two and 
three decades old. In an aside in the accompanying note, 
this lapse is explained: “Though . . . the particular data 
cited, is now somewhat dated, the basic pattern of 
inequality it suggests is unfortunately, not” (p. 302). 
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These two examples illustrate, one supposes, why 
philosophers are philosophers and not social scientists: 
all of the former's instincts draw them to the abstract, 
the otherworldly, the metarealm; all of the latter’s incli- 
nations lead them to the concrete, the empirical, the 
measurable (or at least, the observable). Thus, what 
precedes is the rather skeptical—some might say unduly 
harsh—assessment of a social scientist. 


Bowling Green State University ELLEN FRANKEL PAUL 


From Politics to Reason of State: The Acquisition and 
Transformation of the Language of Politics, 1250- 
1600. By Maurizio Viroli. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 331p. $54.95. 


In 1612, Trajano Boccalini took a step beyond Gio- 
vanni Botero to do what would have been shocking and 
unspeakable to Brunetto Latini in 1266 or even to Nic- 
colo Machiavelli in 1512. He gave to “reason of state” — 
that insidious art of preserving the state of a prince—the 
good name of “politics.” To these earlier writers, the 
word politics picked out the art of ruling a republic 
according to justice and reason—however necessary it 
might be, given Italian realities, to read or write those 
very different discourses on the means of preserving a 
state. A revolution in “politics” had plainly occurred. 
Hereby hangs a tale of ideological innovation and con- 
ceptual change told with considerable erudition and 
detailed scholarship by Maurizio Viroli. 

Across four centuries of Italian writers, Viroli narrates 
the acquisition and transformation of the language of 
politics. He begins in the late thirteenth century, when 
the linguistic traditions of political virtue, Roman civil 
law, and Aristotelianism provided writers on city gov- 
ernment the semantic resources to conceptualize politics 
as the art of the republic. In the next century, the civic 
humanists completed the elaboration of the idea of 
politics as civil philosophy, glorifying it as the most 
excellent human endeavor. In their different ways, Ma- 
chiavelli and (especially) Guicciardini gave unprece- 
dented theoretical power to the upstart art of the state, 
but without conflating this art with the earlier and more 
noble one to which they (especially Machiavelli) also 
contributed. The last glimmerings of civil philosophy are 
seen in the later sixteenth century at precisely the time 
that the art of the state was elevated to reason of state and, 
soon enough, to politics itself. Attempts to restore the 
noble art of the republic proved impossible or in vain. 
The triumphant reason of state made of it “a language of 
nostalgia or utopia”: “The story ends where it began: the 
same country where the language of politics as civil 
philosophy was born, nourished also the growth of its 
mortal enemy and grave-digger” (p. 280). 

From Politics to Reason of State is an exemplary history 
of political thought and case study in conceptual change, 
executed roughly along lines charted out by Quentin 
Skinner, to whom the book is dedicated. Bidding us to 
leave aside our contemporary mental habits and linguis- 
tic usages, Viroli painstakingly excavates earlier lan- 
guages of politics and the state through close textual 
readings informed by an impressive knowledge of dif- 
ferent conceptual contexts. An imposing list of theorists 
(most of them heretofore unsung) is analyzed with care 
and clarity. Indeed, most readers will find (or take it on 
good faith) that the list of theorists is exhaustive; and 
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only.a few will find it a little exhausting. Besides its 
intrinsic merits, the story that Viroli tells also provides 
him with the material in the epilogue “to prefigurate a 
conception of politics to which it is worth committing 
ourselves” (p. 10), namely, a restoration of civil philos- 
ophy itself. 

In an otherwise excellent chapter on Machiavelli as 
master of the arts of both politics and state, Viroli sides 
with the view that the purposeful author of The Prince 
was attempting to educate “the one great political man” 
and perhaps engaging in a bit of “self-promotion,” to 
boot (pp. 153, 177). But the case for this is less well 
argued than it should be, given the detailed linguistic 
work Viroli has put on display. The Medici lord to whom 
Machiavelli dedicated and submitted his treatise was 
not a “political man” (in his sense): he was a corrupt 
grasper after his state. Viroli notes how the advice on 
patronage is “unconventional” and “deliberately dis- 
torted,” whereas that on the utility of fortresses is 
downright “subversive” (pp. 149, 151). Yet Viroli takes 
little advantage of his own tempting remarks, even after 
he goes on to acknowledge that in the History of Florence, 
Machiavelli disguisedly remained the “implacable oppo- 
nent” of the Medici (p. 168). Whatever linguistic refine- 
ments he made on the concepts of politics and state, 
what Machiavelli the political man (in his sense, and 
ours) was doing in writing The Prince is still rather a 
mystery. 

Mysterious, too, is how we can actually restore civil 
philosophy in our time. Having presumably been buried 
by reason of state in the seventeenth century, at least in 
Italy, civil philosophy’s twentieth-century resurrection 
as “the art of the city” is a bit breathtaking. What sort of 
art, in the era of economics and the policy sciences? 
What sort of city, in the era of nation-states and tran- 
snational corporations? What will make civil philosophy 
sound like more than a few nostalgic sentiments about 
justice and friendship? Given such questions, it is surely 
very “strange” (as Viroli admits) to hear that such an art 
might form a discursive alliance with “the heirs of Kant 
and Mill,” rather than “the contemporary advocates of 
republicanism” (p. 192). A historically informed civil 
philosophy may indeed provide rhetorical and theoret- 
ical resources to criticize statists, realists, participatory 
democrats, and communitarians. But one is tempted to 
ask exactly how civil philosophy and modern liberalism 
can cohere, cognitively and practically. After Viroli’s 
careful linguistic work, one is tempted to ask how they 
can cohere “politically,” as well. Worthy as the goal is, 
saying so will not make it so. Everything remains to be 
worked out. In the meantime, however, there is no 
doubt that “politics” in early modern Italy has received 
a first-rate chronicle. The memory it revives may yet 
assist the restoration of civil philosophy in our time. 


University of Minnesota JAMES FARR 


The Problems of a Political Animal: Community, Jus- 
tice, and Conflict in Aristotelian Political Thought. 
By Bernard Yack. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1993. 309p. $45.00 cloth, $14.00 paper. 


Bernard Yack’s new book is an incisive and well- 
written meditation on the inescapable conflicts that 
define human communities. Unfortunately, his title is a 
bit misleading, since the word problems implies that there 
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are solutions, whereas the whole point of his book is to 
show that the tensions and dilemmas of communal 
living are unresolvable. Moreover, his ‘concern is not 
limited to political communities but includes families, 
friends, business partners, and even the passengers on a 
ship. Yack develops an Aristotelian theory of moral and 
political life in which conflict is seen not as the break- 
down—but as the expression—of communal bonds. 
What this means is that the intensity of conflict is 
proportional to the closeness of the bonds——which helps 
to explain why, for example, police officers are often 
terrified of domestic disputes. Yack uses this dialectical 
unity of conflict and community to explore a variety of 
major themes in Aristotle’s thought, including teleol- 
ogy, friendship, justice, the rule of law, class conflict, 
and the good life. In every case, his mode of analysis 
brings valuable and interesting aspects of Aristotle’s 
thought into focus. 

Yack carefully positions his argument in relation to 
individualist and communitarian interpretations of po- 
litical community. Indeed, his book is as valuable as a 
guide to the current interpretative debates about Aristo- 
tle as it is to the writings of Aristotle. Against the 
individualist view that community is merely an instru- 
ment for pursuit of an individual life plan, Yack argues 
that we are by nature communal animals, whose iden- 
tities are largely the product of our social relations. But 
against the communitarians, he insists that community 
is not the locus of harmony and integration but of 
conflict and division. And against perfectionism of all 
stripes, Yack insists that our conflict-ridden communi- 
ties are an inexorable part of the human condition: there 
are no transpolitical ideals toward which politics can 
progress. To use Oakeshott’s image, the only anchor 
available to the ship of state is a “sea” anchor. The 
domains of conflict may change over time but not the 
nature of conflict. Finally, against all kinds of nostalgia 
for the alleged harmony of the Greek polis, Yack insists 
that we are fundamentally in the same contentious 
political boat as Aristotle’s Athenians (which is why 
Aristotle’s relections on politics never lose their rele- 
vance). 

Yack’s Aristotle might be called a ‘““Hobbesian commu- 
nitarian” because of his paradoxical emphasis on both 
conflict and community (though this is equivalent to 
saying that Aristotle is neither a Hobbist nor a commu- 
nitarian). According to Yack, the debate between indi- 
vidualists and communitarians remains wedded to the 
superficial contrast of society (Gesellschaft) and commu- 
nity (Gemeinschaft): modern, or urban, society is the 
locus of exchange relations among competing individu- 
als, while traditional or rural community is the locus of 
shared moral bonds. Drawing on the sociological in- 
sights of Durkheim and Simmel, Yack blurs this contrast 
by showing that the exchange relations of society pre- 
suppose communal norms of good faith, while the 
shared moral bonds of community are often the product 
of exchange and other kinds of reciprocity. Aristotle did 
not need Durkheim, says Yack, to teach him that human 
community is built from the complementarity—not the 
similarity—of its members. Beginning with marriage, we 
form communities with individuals who are different 
from us, so that through division of labor and exchange, 
we may benefit from the pooling of individual talents. 
Who wants to go to a picnic where everyone brings the 
same dish? 

But if difference is the precondition for community, it 
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is also the precondition for conflict. Because of our 
differences, we have different views of the ratio of 
contributions to rewards in the give-and-take of commu- 
nal life. In the absence of a common metric by which to 
measure the different kinds of contributions to the 
common good, there is no calculus to determine the 
right distribution of rewards. (Yack does not evaluate 
the claims of libertarians that the market effects such a 
calculus.) The conflict over distributive justice is bitter to 
the extent that communal bonds are strong, for we are 
most likely to feel betrayed by those to whom we are 
closest. 

Yack’s emphasis on the conflictual dimension of po- 
litical community is especially revealing in his analysis of 
class conflict. Yack (following Finley and others) laments 
the conflation of all class struggle with Marxian class 
struggle. He defines Marx’s class struggle as conflict 
between “groups of individuals who are hierarchically 
positioned within the process of production” (p. 211). 
Unfortunately, this does not do justice to Marx’s theory, 
because, on this definition, one would expect the class 
struggle of feudalism to be between aristocratic land- 
owners and peasants, whereas, according to Marx, the 
struggle was between the aristocracy and the bourgeoi- 
sie. These latter two classes represent not “groups 
hierarchically positioned within the process of produc- 
tion” but declining and rising modes of production, or 
the country and the town. Still, Yack’s own interpreta- 
tion of class struggle (especially ancient Athenian class 
struggle) does not depend on his interpretation of Marx. 
Yack argues, on Aristotelian grounds, that class conflict 
is most common among citizens, not between status 
groups: in ancient Athens, masters and slaves rarely 
fought, because they had little in common, but rich and 
poor citizens fought often, because they had political life 
in common. Each class felt betrayed by the other class, 
with whom it shared the political arena. Political friends 
make for class enemies. 

Because politics has always been 50 conflictual, there 
has always been a longing for an escape from politics—a 
“final solution” to the “problems of a political animal.” 
Yack explored some strategies for such escape in his first 
book, The Longing for Total Revolution (1986). There are 
several possible escape routes. The first—the quest for 
communal harmony—we have seen to be chimerical. 
Another, according to Yack, is legalism—the attempt to 
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set forth a code of laws, principles, and imperatives, 
based on human nature or human reason, that purport 
to define what justice once-and-for-all requires. Yack’s 
Aristotle defines politics not as an attempt to embody 
any set of abstract principles but as the conflict over 
those principles—principles that are “essentially con- 
testable.” Thus, Yack (following Harry Jaffa and others) 
strongly distances Aristotelian natural right from any 
kind of natural law. Yet he acknowledges a kind of 
procedural natural law principle of justice when he says, 
“Nature thus tells Aristotle who can participate in delib- 
eration about political justice but not what they should 
choose” (p. 149). Since nature endows human beings 
with reason and speech (in order to discriminate be- 
tween the just and the unjust), by nature, all rational 
agents should be allowed to participate in politics. But 
Yack denies that Aristotle has any natural law principles 
to decide substantive questions of political justice: when 
it comes to such principles, we are on our own. Aristo- 
tle, in short (unlike Rousseau, Marx, and Nietzsche), 
never yielded to the temptation to suggest an escape 
from politics. 

Aristotle says that in order to become a good person 
we need three things: nature, habit, and reason (Politics 
1332a40; see also Nicomachean Ethics 1179b20). We begin 
with our natural aptitudes; these are then shaped into 
habits; and finally, we use our reason to reflect upon our 
habits and to form new habits. At the political level, 
excellence requires the right human nature (shaped by 
eugenics), the right customs, and the right laws. Habits 
or customs presuppose nature but cannot be reduced to 
nature, while reason presupposes habits without being 
reduced to habit. In their accounts of Aristotle’s ethics, 
different scholars emphasize one or another of these 
three elements. Roger Masters, in The Nature of Politics 
(1989), emphasizes human nature; John Finnis, in Natu- 
ral Law and Natural Rights (1980), emphasizes reason; and 
Bernard Yack emphasizes the social inculcation of hab- 
its. Each account is thus equally valid and equally 
one-sided. What is needed is an account of Aristotle’s 
ethics and politics that not only includes nature, custom, 
and reason but also shows how each element is related 
to the others in Aristotle’s dynamic model of human 
flourishing. 


Dartmouth College JAMES BERNARD MURPHY 
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Real Choices, New Voices: The Case for Proportional 
Representation Elections in the United States. By 
Douglas Amy. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1993. 278p. $32.50 cloth. 

Restoring Real Representation. By Robert C. Grady. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1993. 170p. $29.95 
cloth. 


As the titles of both books indicate, these works set 
out to make a case for improving representation. Al- 
though both do a fine job of laying the groundwork of 
their theses, they make a less than convincing case that 
their proposed reforms would in fact improve the quality 
of representation. 

The key shortcoming of both books is that the authors 
overlook—or at least do not address—a key lesson to be 
drawn from Hannah Pitkin’s The Concept of Representation 
(1967). Representation is a complex, multifaceted notion 
which has several manifestations which are not neces- 
sarily mutually compatible. Both Grady and Amy fail to 
acknowledge, despite the earnestness of their endeav- 
ors, that they have merely taken stands at and in favor of 
different points along a representational continuum. 
Thus, while both books’ arguments for change provide 
ample food for thought, readers are likely to be left 
wondering if the proposed changes would produce the 
benefits that the authors contend. 

Grady begins by lamenting the “displacement of pop- 
ular representation in favor of interest group represen- 
tation” (vii) which is symptomatic of interest group 
liberalism (p. vii). He seeks in this admittedly polemical 
work to “make participation and popular representation 
once again central to governance” (p. 5). 

Contending that the current state of liberal democracy 
diminishes the value of popular participation and civic 
responsibility, he seeks to remedy this as well as the lack 
of government accountability that characterizes interest- 
group liberalism. To do so he develops a vision of 
political participation which is a hybrid drawn from the 
confluence of participationist theory and corporatism 
“by combining corporatist functional jurisdictions, 
which interact with public officials and complement the 
roles of elected legislatures, and participatory practices 
within such jurisdictions” (p. 8). While retaining the 
corporatist structure, he extends his participationist vi- 
sion to include other interests or private associations all 
of which are grouped under his heading, democratic 
functional constituencies (DFCs). 

If all of his conditions were met, Grady’s vision would 
certainly lay a coherent theoretical groundwork for a 
system in which voters would be provided with more 
incentives and opportunities to participate meaningfully 
in governing and, as a result, become better citizens. In 
Grady’s vision, the government would delegate author- 
ity to DFCs (which, by definition would be democrati- 
cally run) and do so with strict guidelines which would 
limit the discretion that the DFC leadership could exer- 
cise in pursuing a given governmental end (p. 142). Such 
an arrangement would enhance the tie between the 
government and the people who participate in various 
DFCs while ensuring that those who worked with the 
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government would not behave in the egoistic manner 
that characterizes interest-group liberalism. 

A key proviso is that such a delegation would, by 
definition, be in “the public interest.” It is here that 
Grady’s argument becomes harder to follow. Insofar as 
he distinguishes between the public interest and the 
desires of the organized interest groups, Grady seeks to 
ensure that these discrete interests would be subsumed 
by some greater public interest which would be deter- 
mined by legislative deliberation and made manifest in 
the clear guidelines which would accompany any dele- 
gation to a DFC. 

This begs the question: from where would these 
public-spirited legislators emerge? In part, Grady’s an- 
swer is implicit: the beneficial impact of workplace 
democracy in DFCs would manifest itself in the voter’s 
choice of legislators. However, Grady never really ex- 
plains how citizens, who would apparently define their 
vision of the political in terms of their DFC activities, 
would separate their DFC agenda from the public good 
when it came time to elect a legislator. As well, Grady 
himself admits that, somehow, legislators and DFC 
leaders would need to be coaxed away from behaving as 
they do under interest-group liberalism in order to act 
instead in the name of some public interest. He does 
not, however, explain how feasible or likely this would 
be. 

This begs a second question: How would the truly 
public interest be discerned? Insofar as the legislators’ 
restrictions would be made clear in a delegation of 
authority, their vision of “the public interest” could be 
made manifest. However, since Grady does not define 
what would count as truly public-spirited legislative 
deliberation, he offers no measures for determining 
whether or not the legislature was actually behaving. 

Clearly, Grady places a premium on participation as 
the groundwork for a more legitimate governmental 
process. Yet he does not address whether mere partici- 
pation is in fact tantamount to having one’s interest 
represented more effectively. Granted, Grady’s work 
seems premised on the assumption that with time the 
public interest would become clear to all and that indi- 
vidual interests would succumb to or be included as part 
of it. In this respect, the notion of representation qua the 
voicing of or “standing for” particular and discrete 
interests would be meaningless since the public interest 
(or at least an enlightened self-interest) would, ideally, 
become a principal motivation for more and more polit- 
ical action. 

Nonetheless, to the extent that legislative deliberation 
would be a key determinant of what the public interest 
would be at any given time, Grady’s vision includes the 
possibility that even under his ideal conditions of public- 
spiritedness and participation, there would be compet- 
ing views of the public interest. As a result, certain 
interests would lose out insofar as their elected repre- 
sentative might not agree with the legislative majority's 
deliberations. 

Thus, to the extent that individual participation can be 
regarded as a surrogate for if not a replacement of 
interest representation, Grady’s thesis is intriguing. 
Nonetheless, the question of whether mere participation 
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alone is sufficient to achieve satisfactory representation 
of interests remains an issue. This same problem also 
arises in Amy’s discussion. 

In seeking to make the case for America’s conversion 
to proportional representation (PR) as a first step in 
curing the principal ailments of the political system, 
Amy begins with the assertion that “the American 
election system is unfair, outmoded and undemocratic” 
(p. 1). The system would improve if: gerrymandering 
were eradicated (chapter 2), campaigns were more issue- 
oriented (chapter 3), we broke the two-party monopoly 
(chapter 4), we elected more women and minorities 
(chapters 5 and 6) and more people participated in 
elections (chapter 7). 

He explains that eradicating gerrymandering would 
minimize wasted votes. Issue-oriented campaigns 
would provide more meaningful choices to voters and 
PR would encourage parties to be more issue-oriented 
by removing the need to garner a majority of the votes in 
a district to win seats and legislative influence. Increas- 
ing the number of parties and increasing party discipline 
would also enhance the issue-focus and quality of voter 
choice. The election of more women and minorities 
would make legislatures more reflective of the popula- 
tion. And higher turnout would legitimate the govern- 
ment. This said, one cannot help but react with skepti- 
cism when Amy suggests that the root of evil is the 
single-member plurality system of voting (SMP) or that a 
conversion to some form of PR will solve all of these 
problems. 

Proponents of PR have always contended that gerry- 
mandering would become less of an issue because PR 
would create the possibility for multimember districts. It 
would also appeal to the aesthetic desire for a more 
accurate translation of votes into seats in any given 
election. The issue, however, of whether a conversion to 
PR would result in qualitative improvements in repre- 
sentation remains the source of an ongoing debate. 
Absent strong empirical evidence to support many of his 
contentions, Amy’s argument in favor or PR remains 
quite speculative. 

Amy himself admits at several points that his asser- 
tions are not grounded in empirical evidence. He ar- 
gues, for example, that PR would lead to more issue 
voting (p. 70), yet he says forthrightly in an accompa- 
nying footnote that there is no empirical evidence to 
support this claim. Similarly, his reliance on Blais and 
Carty (1990) to sustain his assertion that PR would 
increase voter turnout is, as he points out, qualified by 
the fact that they could not explain why countries that 
employ PR systems tend to have higher turnouts than 
those with SMP. 

Even if a conversion to PR were to bring about some of 
the changes that Amy suggests, whether or not it would 
result in representational improvements remains the 
focus of a debate that has continued for some time. 
While a more accurate translation of votes into seats in 
any given election might have a certain aesthetic appeal, 
PR does little for a minority if, having been shut out of 
legislative representation due to discriminatory laws, a 
particular electoral system or gerrymandering, it now 
has the privilege of seeing its interests or agenda de- 
feated in the legislative bargaining process in proportion 
to it numbers. 

Calhoun dealt with this over a century ago in his 
Disquisition on Government and Lani Guinier has echoed 
Calhoun recently in “The Triumph of Tokenism” (1991) 
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and “No Two Seats” (1991). Although both Calhoun and 
Guinier challenged the mathematical unfairness of SMP, 
both also acknowledged that mere proportional repre- 
sentation would do little more than establish a token 
presence in the legislature unless:the minorities were 
given some sort of veto power which, for all intents and 
purposes, would give them disproportionate influence in 
the legislature. Amy, however, cites neither critic and, 
as a result, his contention that PR would be a panacea 
for all that ails SMP systems stands shaken. 

Doubtless, Amy’s book serves to reassert that there 
are indeed two sides to the PR-SMP debate, that both are 
grounded in thoughtful concerns about effective repre- 
sentation and that, perhaps, the debate still needs to be 
hashed out in the United States. In Real Choices, how- 
ever, Amy does little more than cast his lot with PR’s 
proponents. SMP may have its shortcomings, but it 
certainly has the support of many eminent scholars. He 
dismisses these concerns much too quickly. While de- 
voting some 190 pages to advocating PR, he dispenses 
with the objections to it in a mere 30 pages. The result is 
that his approach to the issue lacks balance and the book 
reads more as a thoughtful polemic than an objective 
analysis. 

In sum, both books are provocative, yet ultimately 
they fall short of their goal of setting forth convincing 
schemes to improve representation. Insofar as the rep- 
resentation debate has expanded beyond the notions of - 
simply ensuring participation or obtaining a propor- 
tional presence (instead of some sort of proportional 
impact) in the legislative process, both Grady and Amy 
have added support to the respective aspects of the 
debate upon which their works focus. Both works, 
however, leave many questions unanswered. 


Washington and Lee University MARK E. RusH 


The Rebirth of Urban Democracy. Edited by Jeffrey M. 
Berry, Kent E. Portney, and Ken Thomson. Washing- 
ton: Brookings Institution, 1993. 344p. $36.95 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


This is an earnest book and a good one. The authors 
seem torn between the optimism about neighborhood- 
based participation that is reflected in the book's title 
and their responsibility as social scientists to provide 
solid data and evaluate it with measured skepticism. 
While Berry and his colleagues occasionally lead with 
their hearts, their book offers a rich data base and 
serious analysis anchored in important concepts about 
power and democracy. 

‘Much of what has been written about neighborhood 
organizations in the past has been thick with ideological 
celebration (leftist visions of a mass movement against 
the prerogatives of capital or rightist salutes to the ability 
of citizens to help themselves without governmental aid) 
but empirically spare. The authors provide an antidote 
to that trend. Their central theoretical issue is whether 
expanding citizen involvement leads to frustration, dis- 
order, and delay (a prediction they associate with Joseph 
Schumpeter and Samuel Huntington) or to more satis- 
fied, knowledgeable, and civic-minded citizens (as 
would be predicted by Rousseau, Mill and contempo- 
rary communitarians). Their empirical focus is on five 
core cities (Birmingham, Dayton, Portland, St. Paul, and 
San Antonio) selected because preliminary research 
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showed them to have unusually inclusive and effective 
mechanisms for citizen participation. In each core city, 
the authors surveyed about 1,100 residents, then rein- 
terviewed most of them about a year-and-a-half later. A 
single wave of surveys was also carried out in 10 
comparison cities chosen to match the core cities in size, 
race and class. In addition, in each of the five core cities, 
the authors conducted interviews with from 77 to 106 
administrators, council members, neighborhood and 
community activists, and other political elites. 

Perhaps the most surprising finding concerns the 
relationship between structured participation channels 
and actual levels of citizen involvement. Using a broad 
measure of community participation, the authors found 
that citywide structured systems for citizen participation 
did not generate higher levels of activity than were 
found in the comparison cities. Indeed, one of the core 
cities, San Antonio, had substantially lower levels of 
participation than any of the others; Dayton and 
Birmingham also scored in the bottom five out of the 15 
cities. This finding led the authors to restructure the rest 
of their analysis. Rather than simply compare the five 
core cities to the others, they categorized all 15 cities 
based on two dimensions: the overall level of citizen 
participation and whether participation mechanisms 
were formally structured. This shifting of gears makes 
the analysis muddier and less well defined in places, but 
it allows for some interesting distinctions and compari- 
sons. For example, compared to the cities with unstruc- 
tured participation, the five core cities tend not to do as 
well in stimulating involvement by low socioeconomic- 
status and minority citizens. But there is some evidence 
that the structured cities have a more positive impact on 
the sense of political efficacy and levels of political 
knowledge of those low-income and minority citizens 
who do participate. 

The authors’ predisposition in favor of structured 
participation mechanisms reveals itself in their choice of 
a frame of reference. In much of the book, they are 
content to strike blows against the belief that expanded 
participation will lead to elite dominance, intolerance, 
conflict, parochialism, and governmental paralysis. 
They make a convincing case that these fears are not 
justified. Neighborhood groups tend to serve as a coun- 
terbalance to business interests, to teach participants to 
be more tolerant of others, and to stimulate a sense of 
community. Public officials and nonparticipation citi- 
zens see these groups as legitimate actors that facilitate 
negotiation and compromise and, ultimately, better pol- 
icies. Some readers however, will feel that the authors 
have delivered most of their blows to a straw man. The 
fear that participation will unhinge democracy is less 
common today than it was in the 1950s or 1960s, and its 
focus has never really been on the kind of structured, 
formally recognized, genteel and civilized forms of par- 
ticipation that characterize four of the five core cities 
considered here. (San Antonio’s genre of participation is 
more free-wheeling and contentious; on the indicators 
that the authors care about, however, it does not per- 
form nearly as well as the other cities). 

A more reserved reading of the evidence they present 
might lead to a less exuberant endorsement of neighbor- 
hood associations than Berry, Portney, and Thomson 
end up with. Some of the findings they cite to discredit 
the notion that participation is destabilizing can also be 
read as evidence that these elaborate structures do not 
have very much impact one way or the other. They find 
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little evidence that neighborhood groups are a positive 
force in setting the local agenda; and they concede that 
neighborhood associations can rarely stand up to busi- 
ness when it comes to development issues of any size or 
of citywide consequence. Because they make no effort to 
quantify the cost of sustaining these institutions, they 
are in no position to conclude whether the small positive 
effects they uncover represent a decent return on the 
investment. Given the fact that they began their study 
by selecting cities that seemed to be models of success 
(the authors acknowledge that there were “few other 
cities that even came close to the five cities in the scope 
of their neighborhood-based citizen participation” (p. 
294) the absence of more striking differences between 
the core cities and the comparison group is instructive. 

It is premature to declare that the establishment of 
citywide, neighborhood-based structures for participa- 
tion will bring about a rebirth of urban democracy. But 
this book is sufficiently sound and sufficiently stimulat- 
ing to lead us toward a rebirth of interest in the topic as 
a focus of public debate and as a subject for scholarly 
investigation. 


George Washington University JEFFREY R. HENIG 


Inviting Women’s Rebellion: A Political Process Inter- 
pretation of the Women’s Movement. By Anne N. 
Costain. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1992. 188p. $28.00. 


In less than 200 pages, Ann Costain analyzes the 
contemporary women’s movement from roughly the 
1960s through what she describes as its crescendo in 
1975 to its current state of apathy and decline. She uses 
interviews and secondary archival research, as well as 
content analysis of news stories and official documents. 
The author is to be commended for integrating political 
process theory from sociology into political science. 
More specifically, she has made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the literature in establishing linkages between 
external political forces and ultimate governmental ze- 
sponse. 

Costain argues that the debate over what constitutes a 
social movement can be isolated into three competing 
schools of thought; mass society, resource mobilization, and 
political process. She sets the stage for her study by 
informing the reader of the theoretical development of 
the political process approach, which, according to Cos- 
tain, grew out of resource mobilization theory. How- 
ever, as opposed to resource mobilization theory, which 
concentrates on resources (e.g., entrepreneurial organiz- 
ers), the political process approach places more empha- 
sis on the political system, “indigenous accumulation of 
resources, and psychological aspects of movement iden- 
tification” (p. 12). 

The mass society theory, which characterizes William 
Kornhauser, Philip Seiznick, and Hannah Arendt’s re- 
search into early twentieth-century European industrial 
societies, was according to Costain, applied to American 
politics in the early 1950s by Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Daniel Bell and Richard Hofstadter and, still later, by 
Ted Gurr in his relative deprivation variant. Costain then 
goes on the trace the development of resource mobiliza- 
tion theory formulated by sociologists in the 1970s to 
challenge mass society theory and relative deprivation 
(p. 6). According to Costain, resource mobilization the- 
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ory suggests that the principal problems confronting 
most movements can be traced to organization and the 
task of starting up while concurrently increasing new 
membership and retaining existing members. Costain 
cites the work of Robert Salisbury and his ideas about 
exchange in identifying ways that movements succeed. 
She feels that most research to date on the women’s 
movement has adopted this perspective. She references 
the work of Gelb, Palley, Mansbridge, Conover, and 
Gray as being premised on resource mobilization. 
Costain also points to Jo Freeman’s research, using 
relative deprivation, as work that also linked resource 
mobilization theory, in that it combined Gurr’s work 
(women comparing their jobs and social prospects with 
men of the same age and educational background felt 
unfairly treated) with an early emphasis on the re- 
sources of communication networks needed to organize 
and spread information about the women’s movement 
(p. 6). The author argues that the major implications of 
resource mobilization theory, as applied to the women’s 
movement, are that the movement emphasized its 
nonthreatening characteristics (appearing politically in- 
nocuous) and that an early accumulation of resources 
followed from this focus (p. 9). 

Costain feels that resource mobilization theory fails to 
explain early issues surrounding the women’s move- 
ment, such as the public protest of the movement, the 
concerns of the early lobbyists for women’s rights in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, the larger questions of why 
women actually organized a social movement, the 
movement's rejection of hierarchical leadership (thus 
eliminating the most obvious means to accumulate re- 
sources), and the lack of large numbers of supporters of 
the movement in its early years. 

On the other hand, Costain posits that a political 
process theory can more accurately explain the develop- 
ment of the women’s movement. In this approach, for a 
movement to emerge, its followers “must believe that 
problems have political roots and that they can do 
something to change existing conditions. . . . Most im- 
portant of all, the government must at least be willing to 
tolerate the movement's appeararce”’ (p. 12). Costain 
goes on to build on the work of Ethel Klein (Gender 
Politics) and others to test the two approaches empiri- 
cally. Costain does so by coding events reported in the 
New York Times Index for the period 1950-86, content- 
analyzing other secondary sources (papers of the Na- 
tional Organization of Women [NOW] and WEAL, the 
Congressional Record U.S. Statutes at Large) and interview- 
ing lobbyists for women’s groups and members of 
Congress and their staff. Her interviews spanned inter- 
mittent periods from 1974 to 1984. She uses discriminant 
analysis to assess how much influence region, political 
party and liberalism had on the individual decisions of 
members of Congress about whether to sponsor the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA). This was performed 
for each of the five Congresses in session (the Eighty- 
eighth through the Ninety-Second)?. 

Costain addresses such complex issues surrounding 
the women’s movement in order ta include the disunity 
among women’s groups, the pro- and anti-ERA backers, 
the influence of such nationally organized groups as 
NOW and NWPC, the concurrent weakening of the 
New Deal electoral coalition and politicians’ recognition 
of the female voting power, the influence of the chief 
executive and his leadership in the movement, and the 
downfall of the ERA and success of the Reagan admin- 
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istration in moving women’s rights from an active to a 
largely symbolic agenda item (p. 120). 

The author concludes that as women’s groups mar- 
shalled their strength , Congress took the lead in boost- 
ing the legislative fortunes of the ERA: “As the ERA 
headed to the individual states in the fight for ratifica- 
tion, it continued to provide the prime catalyst that 
united and energized the women’s movement” (p. 78). 
She argues the peak of the women’s movement coin- 
cides with the high point of media attention given to the 
ERA and a sharply concentrated focus on legal equality 
as a solution to women’s concerns. Costain feels that 
these equality issues triumphed over the alternative 
agenda emphasizing special needs, or needs that gov- 
ernment should address because of biological, physio- 
logical, and familial differences: “This new predomi- 
nance of equality issues over special needs was less a 
choice of the women’s movement than of the legislative 
and executive branches of government. . . . However, 
the increasingly single-minded focus on the ERA set the 
stage for a decline in the women’s movement visibility in 
the 1980s” (p. 99). 

Costain recognizes the problems inherent in establish- 
ing linkages between external political forces and ulti- 
mate governmental action as a result of this political 
pressure: “Discerning the balance between government 
response to outside pressures and internally generated 
initiatives on women’s issues is more difficult than it first 
seems” (p. 42). She also recognizes the problems that 
scholars have encountered in using content analysis as a 
method for establishing this linkage. For example, she 
mentions the bias in the higher probability of “hard 
news,” including demonstrations, riots, and other 
events to the exclusion of “soft news,” including polit- 
ical speeches and other more analytical exchanges. 
However, she does not fully explain her motivation for 
excluding editorials, letters to the editor, comments, and 
other opinion-type pieces. She does point out: “Most 
scholars who employ events data exclude from event 
totals all editorial or other New York Times-generated 
stories, such as retrospectives on the movement or 
Sunday magazine articles. That practice was also fol- 
lowed here to cut down on the extent that New York 
Times’ editorial judgments might skew the results” 
(p. 15-16). 

However, since Costain relies primarily on analysis of 
secondary sources for much of her interpretation of the 
movement and for her efforts to link newspaper ac- 
counts and other documents to the political process, it 
would seem that some sort of analysis of editorials and 
thought pieces to accompany her events analysis would 
have enhanced, and added further credibility to, her 
study. This would especially appear to be the case in 
establishing linkage between the key political players 
she interviewed, what the newspaper was concurrently 
reporting, and the ultimate fallout from the political 
process. For example, would not the editorials and other 
opinion pieces have further reflected the movements’ 
success and/or failure in setting an agenda item for 
government leaders to consider? This would seem to be 
the case especially because large numbers of govern- 
mental leaders acknowledge the influence of the New 
York Times. For example, the question arises, “Was the 
ERA the leading issue reported by the New York Times 
because of its significance for equality for women in our 
society or because the news media tend to focus on 
events, as opposed to issue analysis?” (see p. 79). Also, 
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especially with regard to the linkage aspect, it would 
appear that her study would have withstood closer 
scrutiny had Costain also related her findings from her 
content analysis more specifically to the information 
gleaned from her interviews. For example, how were 
members of Congress and lobbyists specifically influ- 
enced by the events reported at the time? What role did 
they see themselves playing in the women’s movement? 
What were their specific observations at the time with 
regard to equality for women? I wish Costain had used 
her interviews extensively to establish clearly just how 
the government facilitated the movement's success and, 
specifically, how pressure from various groups brought 
about this political change. 

Nonetheless, Costain’s research answers more ques- 
tions than it leaves unanswered. Her work is clearly 
organized and written, and she makes a significant 
contribution to the existing literature. Finally, her re- 
search succinctly portrays the successes of the women’s 
movement while summarizing valuable lessons learned 
along the way. This should be invaluable for future 
pursuits geared to improve the legal, social, cultural, 
economic, and political well-being of the American 
female. 


Clemson University Lois LOVELACE DUKE 


Legislative Leviathan: Party Government in the House. 
By Gary W. Cox and Mathew D. McCubbins. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1993. 324p. $45.00 
cloth, $14.00 paper. 


The conventional wisdom is tenacious. Political par- 
ties are weak in the United States. Indeed, congressional 
politics can be understood without factoring party cleav- 
age or polarization into the analysis because the parties 
in Congress have declined. Or, congressional parties can 
simply be ignored, omitted from institutional analysis by 
assumption or stipulation because they are so ineffec- 
tual. Congressional politics are ‘‘committee-centered,” 
gravitating toward autonomous committee work groups 
providing “subcommittee government” to the institu- 
tion. Party voting is paltry, and in the event reflects 
merely the inexorable influences of largely incidental 
ideological or attributional commonalities among con- 
stituencies. Party organization is trivial, and party lead- 
ers are really only followers of the central preferential 
tendencies endemic within their party cohorts. Repre- 
sentatives care not for loyalty to their party, but only 
attend to their reelection the next time around. Put in its 
baldest form, the conventional wisdom about Congress 
truly is perverse. 

Cox and McCubbins charge into this arena with gen- 
uinely stimulating argument and analysis. They argue 
that both the “traditional” and the “rational choice” 
views of congressional party politics are deficient. The 
traditional perspective overworks the extent of commit- 
tee and subcommittee devolution of power, and under- 
plays the coordinative leadership of congressional par- 
ties. The rational choice view, all too often, assumes 
political parties out of the model altogether. In contrast, 
say Cox and McCubbins, a careful analysis of the com- 
mittee structure permits a variety of inferences indicat- 
ing the existence of party government in Congress. 

The authors’ work entails manipulating an impressive 
variety and quantity of data. Their purview for testing 
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claims rests upon the House of Representatives. Most 
heavily relied upon are data for members’ committee 
assignment and transfer requests from the 80th (1947- 
48) to the 100th (1987-88) Congresses. Ideological assess- 
ments are drawn from Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA), Americans for Constitutional Action (ACA), and 
other interest group ratings developed from House 
roll-call voting. In addition, the authors make use of 
Congressional Quarterly’s conservative coalition support 
scores, and the so-called NOMINATE scores (undimen- 
sional scale scores derived from all non-unanimous 
roll-call votes). A piece of the analysis relies upon four 
decades of congressional election data (1948-1988). The 
authors also use House roll-call voting from 1933 to 1987 
to construct party leadership support (loyalty) scores for 
members for each biennium. Finally, selected data were 
gathered on bill sponsorship, and on majority and 
minority opinions in committee reports. To make a long 
story short, Cox and McCubbins’ findings rest on anal- 
yses of substantial and impressive sets of data. 

The principal findings from this research can be en- 
capsulated blow-by-blow. (1) The House committee- 
assignment process does not appear to be one in which 
pure self-selection transpires, and there is plenty of 
room in selecting committee memberships for congres- 
sional party criteria and purposes to come into play. 
(2) Most House committees have memberships reason- 
ably representative of the House as a whole in ideolog- 
ical or geographical terms, so most representatives “do 
not serve on committees that are dominated by prefer- 
ence outliers” (p. 79). (3) Analysis of the incidence of 
party voting in the House since the New Deal era of the 
1930s indicates a shrinkage in party policy agendas, 
along with considerable stability in support among par- 
tisans for the majority (Democrats) party leaders’ stands 
on policy issues and goals. (4) Party leaders demonstra- 
bly take party loyalty into account in making the com- 
mittee assignments of freshmen representatives, and in 
determining the transfer of members from one commit- 
tee to another. (5) That the majority party dominates 
committee deliberations is evidenced by patterns of bill 
sponsorship and dissents from committee reports on 
bills; majority party members sponsor most major legis- 
lation and dissent from committee reports far less fre- 
quently than minority members. 

Cox and McCubbins paint a picture of congressional 
politics much different from the conventional view. To 
these authors, the congressional parties have not de- 
clined in the post-World War II years. Representatives 
come to Congress from a vortex of partisan electoral 
experiences. Intra-party ideological affinities are sub- 
stantial. Members are pervasively loyal to their party 
leaders. The party leaders can exert considerable lever- 
age over committees because they have “‘structured” the 
committee system itself, committee behavior tends to 
reflect partisan loyalties, and the party leaders tend to 
shape the legislative agenda. Indeed, the authors think 
that, in the House, “the majority party acts as a struc- 
turing coalition, stacking the deck in its own favor—both 
on the floor and in committee—to create a kind of 
‘legislative cartel’ that dominates the legislative agenda” 
(p. 270). As in Hobbes’s Leviathan, the governing repre- 
sentatives resolve collective dilemmas by establishing a 
central agency or authority, in the instance of the house 
by electing and following their party leaderships. 

Why have the congressional parties become more 
important in the last two decades? Cox and McCubbins 
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ask rhetorically, “Did parties, like Lazarus, rise from the 
dead?” (p. 277). They contend that “the parties never 
died .. .” but rather “that we have had a version of 
‘party government,’ in the House at least, throughout 
the postwar period” (p. 277). But they also argue that, 
by the 1970s, the amelioration of the stalemate between 
northern and southern wings of the House Democratic 
majority—-precipitated by the reduction in numbers and 
liberalization of Southern Democrats—permitted a series 
of decisions that empowered the majority leadership. 
Indeed, Cox and McCubbins argue that the committee 
reforms of the 1970s were understood by majority party 
leaders as a way to enhance their control of the legisla- 
tive agenda. 

I find this book enormously refreshing, even liberat- 
ing. The authors begin the task of restoring political 
party politics and party leadership to their proper place 
in analyzing congressional life. The theoretical orienta- 
tion advanced by the authors is a rational choice per- 
spective, but the findings and implications of the anal- 
ysis do not, in the end, depend upon this. Indeed, 
sometimes the rational choice lingo and formalization 
are more an interruption than illuminating. One chapter 
on collective dilemmas in general is very tedious, and in 
a few other places the argument degenerates through 
excessive abstraction. Beyond the authors’ formalizing 
pretensions, the substantive argument will be vigor- 
ously debated by conventional congressional scholars 
who will cling to the “weak parties” or “no parties” 
assumptions and who can find allusions to “leviathan” 
and to a “legislative cartel” egregious, and by rational 
choice purists who may find that relaxing the ceteris 
paribus assumptions to which they have grown accus- 
tomed is a sop to institutional verisimilitude. But, on 
balance, I think this book is an important landmark on 
the road to a more interesting, more political, and a 
theoretically invigorating line of research on congres- 
sional politics. 

Center for Advanced Study SAMUEL C. PATTERSON 
in the Behavioral Sciences 
and Ohio State University 


At Women’s Expense: State Power and the Politics of 
Fetal Rights. By Cynthia R. Daniels. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1993. 183 p. $19.95. 


Daniel’s well-written and cogently argued book ad- 
dresses the important issue of fetal rights outside the 
narrow context of abortion, where it is too often exclu- 
sively situated. Like Zillah Eisenstein (and Robin West), 
Daniels centers our focus on the pregnant body to 
expose the inadequacy of the liberal concept of “citizen” 
which is gendered male. Daniels carefully examines 
three legal cases to challenge the ability of classical 
liberalism’s notions of individualism, privacy, and self- 
determination to defend women’s rights during preg- 
nancy. 

Chapter 1, aptly entitled “Fetal Animation,” traces 
changes in technology, rhetoric, and law on fetal rights. 
Each of the next three chapters spotlights one case. The 
1987 case of Angela Carder erupted when hospital 
administrators sought and won a court order to perform 
a cesarian section on a woman dying of cancer over the 
objections of the woman, her doctor, and her family. 
Unlike the episode of L.A. Law based on the case, both 
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mother and fetus soon died. After reviewing the emer- 
gence of the fetus as a separate patient, Daniels draws 
on cases that similarly resulted in a violation of women’s 
right to bodily integrity. Daniels reveals that only when 
women’s commitment to motherhood is unquestioned, 
when women align themselves with powerful male 
organizations {in this case doctors), and when women 
can “degender” the threat to bodily integrity (in this 
case, constructing the issue as one of patient's rights) 
can they prevail. Carder’s “success” consisted of a 
circuit court decision affirming the right of a patient to 
decide and the development of professional guidelines. 

Daniels uses the case of United Autoworkers v. Johnson 
Controls to show how employers use gendered assump- 
tions about women’s reproductive capabilities and ap- 
propriate work to disadvantage them in the workplace 
under the guise of protecting their offspring. Johnson 
Controls “gender-cleansed’”” premenopausal nonsteril- 
ized (thus “fertile’) women who worked in battery 
manufacturing from jobs that exposed workers to lead. 
Daniels brilliantly demonstrates how employer's rheto- 
ric first creates a fissure between maternal and fetal 
interests and then blames women for adverse repro- 
ductive outcomes—shifting the circle of causality away 
from fathers or the hazardous work environment. Fetal 
protection policies construct employers, rather than 
women, as the rational protectors of the fetus. The 
Supreme Court’s unanimous decision in 1991 declaring 
Johnson Control's policy in violation of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 marks a shift from resolving 
ostensive conflicts between work and motherhood al- 
ways on the side of motherhood. 

Chapter 4 (“The Politics of Vengeance”) explores the 
1989 case of Jennifer Johnson, the first woman in the 
United States to be convicted for delivering drugs to a 
minor by “delivering” cocaine to her newborns through 
the umbilical cord. Daniel uses the Johnson case to 
analyze the myths about the pregnant addict in public 
discourse and to bemoan our collective need to blame 
individuals for social problems. She methodically con- 
siders the medical evidence generating the hysteria over 
“crack babies” and the role of the media in this episode. 
Even more so than “fertile” women, the pregnant addict 
is more easily constructed as irrational. By showing that 
black women are 10 times more likely to be prosecuted 
for drug abuse during pregnancy, for example, Daniels 
carefully documents how class and race affect construc- 
tions of motherhood and determine when state inter- 
vention is accepted as appropriate. The analysis in this 
chapter is superb and meriis excerpting for those unable 
to use the entire work. 

Those who teach law and society, women and the 
law, women and politics, feminist political theory, pub- 
lic policy, or even introductory women’s studies courses 
will cheer the publication of this book. Daniels’s prose is 
unusually clear, readable, and accessible to those with 
little background knowledge. Its length also makes it a 
suitable text or introduction. A virtue of the book is its 
crossing of legal subfields: it considers cases in constitu- 
tional, criminal, family, and labor law. Daniels’s work 
deftly illustrates the dividends of employing gender as a 
conceptual tool to disrupt settled legal divisions. Unlike 
other legal.scholarship, Daniels eschews the excessive 
legal citations and references to other scholars that often 
overwhelm the uninitiated reader. 

This virtue is also a limitation. Daniels adds no new 
information to the stories of the legal cases. Nor does 
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she expand our understanding of legal doctrine. Her 
analysis is cursory about the social forces that produced 
these cases and the choices and strategies of the players 
(plaintiffs, interest groups, legislators, etc.) The book 
illuminates different aspects of the public policy process 
from those found in her previous scholarship. To regard 
these omissions as flaws, however, would be to miss the 
purpose and importance of the book. As a political 
theorist, Daniels employs careful analysis of contempo- 
rary cases to interrogate liberal individualism and re- 
think what constitutes citizenship. As a feminist theo- 


rist, she meets the challenge posted by historian Joan. 


Scott to understand difference in a more sophisticated 
way and to unpack the gendering of social issues and 
concepts. She impressively meets the need to under- 
stand gender, race, and class as mutually constituting 
categories of oppression. In fact, the concrete illustration 
of this theoretically complex concept is one of the main 
strengths of the work. 

Daniels’s terse argument is unlikely to persuade those 
who do not share her assumptions about women’s 
rights and reproductive choice, but that is not her aim. 
To those who. feel discomfort when doctors perform 
cesarian sections over the objection of the woman, are 
aghast that women must be sterilized to hold a job, and 
look with unease on criminalizing pregnant addicts, this 
book powerfully analyzes each issue and brilliantly 
shows the connections between them. Her work is a 
major contribution to the emerging literature on this 
important topic. 


University of lowa SALLY J. KENNEY 


Regulatory Politics in Transition. By Marc Allen Eisner. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 
246p. $45.00 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


One of the most exciting recent developments in 
political science is the attention devoted to historical 
analysis—the rediscovery of history, if I may be permitted 
a mild exaggeration. Clearly, the dominant and, to date, 
the most fruitful approach within the politics and history 
movement is institutional development. The pioneering 
work of Stephen Skowronek and Theda Skocpol laid the 
foundation for a burgeoning interest in the theoretical 
connection between institutional development and the 
broader evolution of political systems. Eisner’s new 
book, Regulatory Politics in Transition, is a contribution to 
this literature. 

Eisner presents us with a historical-theoretical essay 
that seeks to make sense of shifts in regulatory policy 
and politics in the United States. Drawing directly on 
Harris and Milkis’s Politics of Regulatory Change (1989), 
Eisner sees regulatory politics as evolving from one 
regulatory regime to another. The major conceptual dis- 
tinction between the two works is the relative emphasis 
placed on ideas in the emergence of regulatory regimes. 
Thus, Eisner defines a regulatory regime as “a historically 
specific configuration of policies and institutions which 
structures the relationship between social interests, the 
state, and economic actors in multiple sectors of the 
economy,” while Harris and Milkis he notes, define the 
concept as “a constellation of (1) new ideas justifying 
government control over business activity, (2) new in- 
stitutions that structure regulatory politics, and (3) a 
new set of policies impinging on business” (p. 1). Eisner 
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does devote considerable attention to ideas but does not 
accord them a primary role in explaining regulatory 
regime transition. Rather, the main trajectory of devel- 
opment runs essentially along the following path: eco- 
nomic change stimulates social groups’ policy demands, 
which in turn give rise to a policy and reform agenda, 
out of which emerges new regulatory institutions and 
new policies. This process purportedly explains the 
emergence of four regulatory regimes in American his- 
tory: the Progressive Era and the New Deal, both of 
which most scholars acknowledge without benefit of the 
regime framework, the societal regime of the 1970s, and 
the efficiency regime, which Eisner introduces to account 
for the Reagan and Bush administrations’ response to 
economic stagnation and sharply increasing regulatory 
costs. 

The major strength of Regulatory Politics in Transition is 
that it systematically assesses a defining element of the 
modern American state, namely, regulatory policy. Eis- 
ner correctly notes that the relationship between gov- 
ernment and business provides an important window 
on political development. In addition, he strives to 
explain the unfolding drama of regulatory transition, as 
well as the roles played by the major institutional and 
organizational actors. In that enterprise, he invites us to 
examine critically the explanation he provides. Laudable 
as that enterprise is, it falls somewhat short, primarily 
because the framework of analysis weakens in its ex- 
planatory power as Eisner moves from earlier to later 
transitionary periods. 

Eisner’s conceptual framework is most persuasive in 
its application to the Progressive Era. For that period of 
regulatory development, he ably demonstrates how a 
momentous economic change (i.e., the transformation 
from an essentially regional and agrarian economy to a 
national and industrial economy dominated by large 
corporate organizations) evoked broad popular de- 
mands for government intervention. In addition, the 
connection is clearly drawn between popular agitation 
and the contemporary administrative doctrines, thereby 
explaining the character of progressive institutions and 
policies. Problems with this analysis begin to arise, 
however, as we move to the New Deal period. 

The first difficulty is Eisner’s designation of the Great 
Depression as the economic change variable in his 
framework of regulatory transition. While there is no 
denying that the Depression was an event of cataclysmic 
proportions, we may ask whether it is equivalent to the 
structural transformation of the economy described as 
the prime mover in the Progressive Era. An analagous 
transformation might have been the bifurcation of cor- 
porate ownership and control identified by Berle and 
Means, yet there is no real discussion of structural 
change. The question, therefore, is, What does the 
economic change variable mean? If it does not mean 
structural change but simplv severe dislocation, we may 
ask why the severe depressions of the 1890s did not 
occasion the emergence of a regulatory regime. Further, 
if dislocation will suffice as a variable initiating the 
process of regulatory transition, how severe must the 
dislocation and accompanying fears of uncertainty be? 
The second difficulty in the analysis of the New Deal is 
that the role of “social group’s policy demands” is 
assigned to “realignment” and the “formation of the 
New Deal coalition.” Not only is there no satisfactory 
explanation of how social groups influenced either the 
1930s realignment or the formation of the New Deal 
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coalition, but there is very little illumination of party 
politics outside of a discussion of FDR’s Commonwealth 
Club Address and the 1932 party platform, neither of 
which, according to Eisner, shed much light on the New 
Deal regime that eventually took shape. That being the 
case, one may well ask if his causal mechanism of 
economic change actuating social groups to define a 
reform agenda is operative? Indeed, the greatest empha- 
sis appears to be placed on the role of the brains trust 
and FDR’s “legendary political skill,” rather than the 
activities of social groups. 

As Eisner moves to an application of his framework in 
the transition to the societal regime of the 1970s, more 
vexing questions arise about the causal variables at 
work. In his schematic representation of this transition, 
the economic change variable is designated as the 
“emergence of postindustrial values” and “social unrest 
of the 1960s.” In all fairness, Eisner attributes postindus- 
trial values to sustained postwar growth, though this 
linkage is asserted, rather than explicated. Still, it is 
difficult to rationalize the identification of emergent 
values and social unrest as economic change. Perhaps, 
with some more analysis, it would be possible to show 
that postindustrial values are an intervening variable 
connecting sustained growth in real incomes with social 
unrest, which in turn stimulatec social groups’ de- 
mands. However, this is not the model of transition 
elaborated at the outset. As in the case of the New Deal, 
Eisner does a very credible job of relating the general 
story of regime transformation but does not convinc- 
ingly fit that story into the framework of analysis that he 
has laid out. 

Finally, in the instance of the new efficiency regime 
that Eisner claims to have discerned, we find perhaps 
the most strenuous contortions to make the facts fit the 
framework. In this case, the economic change variable is 
“stagflation, foreign competition, and regulatory com- 
pliance costs.” Presumably, this variable operated the 
same way as the Great Depression in evoking disloca- 
tions and uncertainty. However, that line of reasoning 
raises the same questions about whether economic 
change means structural change a la the Progresive Era 
or can mean simply economic hardships. If the latter will 
do to initiate regime transition, we face the severity 
issue: Were the economic problems of the 1970s (certain- 
ly less disasterous than the 1930s) severe enough to set 
in motion the forces Eisner postulates as the prime 
movers in regulatory transition? Here even Eisner can- 
not identify the forces he claims regularly operate. 
Specifically, no social groups’ demands emerge that 
remotely resemble the kind of refcrmist agitation asso- 
ciated with earlier regimes. A telltale sign of Eisner’s 
theoretical dilemma may be seen if we juxtapose his 
introductory assertion, “Rather than being the product 
of an oppressive elite or of a partnership between 
monopolies and the state, the major regulatory initia- 
tives of the past hundred years originated in popular 
demands” with his argument that the efficiency regime 
“has its origins in elite politics and the analytic biases 
established as a result of administrative change” (pp. 
xiv, 172, my emphasis). Thus, Eisner abandons the 
principal causal mechanism of his analytic framework in 
an effort to explain the emergence of the efficiency 
regime. 

Ultimately the problem with this book’s theoretical 
approach is probably that it tries to explain a recurrent 
phenomenon, regulatory regime change, by applying a 
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static model across historical time periods. At each stage 
of regime development, the very institutional changes 
that Eisner describes may have substantially changed 
the context in which he applies the model that works so 
well in the Progressive Era. Like many heroic efforts at 
explaining long-term political development, Eisner may 
have fallen short of his goal; but that places him in some 
illustrious company. Moreover, we are indebted to him 
for taking on such a challenging task both because he 
demands that we critically reassess our own notions of 
modern state building and because he provides a valu- 
able account of regulatory politics over the last century. 
For the latter reason, I suspect that many of us interested 
in the history of regulation or business-government 
relations will be cribbing lectures from Regulatory Politics 
in Transition. 


Rutgers University, Camden RICHARD A. HARRIS 


The Shaping of American Liberalism: The Debates over 
Ratification, Nullification, and Slavery. By David F. 
Ericson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. 
238p. $40.00 cloth, $14.95 paper. 

The Lincoln Persuasion: Remaking American Liberal- 
ism. By J. David Greenstone. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. 312p. $24.95. 


The Lincoln Persuasion is a posthumously published book 
that is without two of the chapters David Greenstone 
intended for it to have, because they were not finished at 
the time of his death: one on the abolitionists Lydia 
Maria Child and Frederick Douglass and one on Daniel 
Webster. It is a shame to be without Greenstone’s 
insights on these figures, but the book as an argument is 
substantially complete and does not suffer from the 
absence of these chapters. David Ericson’s book derives, 
in part, from Greenstone’s work (his book is dedicated 
to Greenstone’s memory), yet there are significant dif- 
ferences in their understanding of American liberalism. 

These two books continue an argument begun by 
Louis Hartz in modern American political science over 
whether American political life is, and always has been, 
fundamentally liberal. Against those such as Bernard 
Bailyn, Gordon S. Wood, and J. G. A. Pocock, who 
argue that one can find a dominant or at least significant 
preliberal republicanism in the eighteenth century and 
the founding period, both David Ericson and David 
Greenstone maintain that the character of American 
politics has been consistently liberal. Yet both believe 
that there is merit in the criticisms made of Hartz by his 
critics, and each adds to these criticisms. Each tries to 
save Hartz’s basic thesis while admitting the meritorious 
criticisms by arguing that within America’s basically 
liberal tradition, there are two forms of liberalism. 
Hartz’s critics are wrong to think that there is a signifi- 
cant antiliberal tradition in America but right to think 
that there have been important disagreements and dis- 
continuities (albeit intraliberal ones) in American 
thought and practice. 

It is in identifying these two forms of liberalism and 
their significance for understanding the Civil War and 
the pivotal figure of Abraham Lincoln that the two books 
diverge. According to Ericson’s construction, the com- 
mon liberal tradition understands the purpose of gov- 
ernment to be to secure liberty and protect rights. 
Within this tradition, there are two distinct species of 
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liberalism: republicanism and pluralism. The complicated 
distinction between these liberal species (16 propositions 
characterize republicanism) can be understood as pre- 
senting the two poles of a continuum. Republicanism 
emphasizes the importance of participation in free gov- 
ernment and of the common good that liberalism entails, 
and pluralism emphasizes the importance of the private 
exercise of rights. Statesmen can then be placed on this 
continuum, and, Ericson argues, the history of Ameri- 
can political culture can be understood as a movement 
from republicanism to pluralism. A concern for at least 
the instrumental value of civic virtue gives way to the 
unchecked pursuit of private ends. To show this, he 
examines three significant periods—those that saw the 
debates over ratification, nullification, and slavery. In 
each case, he argues that the form of the debate is 
determined by the relative dominance of the republican 
perspective (in the first two) or the pluralistic perspec- 
tive (in the third), while the substance of the debate is 
decisively shaped by the relevant statesman’s tradition- 
alism, social realism, or nationalism. 

According to Greenstone, the two species of liberalism 
are humanist and reform liberalism. Both kinds of liberals 
believe in the common liberal understanding that just 
government rests on the consent of the governed and 
has the aim of protecting individual rights and private 
property. Within this consensus, the humanist liberals 
are primarily concerned with the satisfaction of individ- 
ual preferences, while the reform liberals are primarily 
concerned with the development of the faculties of 
individuals. Or (we may say), the humanist liberals are 
concerned with the exercise of rights, while the reform- 
ists liberals are concerned with the development of 
individuals who can exercise those rights well. (To 
illustrate, Martin Van Buren is assigned to the first 
camp, John Quincy Adams to the second.) 

One result of these analyses is significantly differing 
views of Lincoln. For Ericson, Lincoln fits neatly (or 
almost neatly) within his scheme as a person with 
anachronistic republican tendencies but whose overall 
effect was to accelerate the inevitable triumph of plural- 
ism. Lincoln is a significant figure (but only one of 
several) within the predictable history of American lib- 
eralism’s movement from republicanism to pluralism. 
Greenstone presents a subtler and more interesting 
portrayal of Lincoln. He argues that Lincoln successfully 
reconciled reform and humanist liberal strands (unlike 
the reform-liberal abolitionists or the humanist-liberal 
Stephen Douglas). This reconciliation enabled Lincoln to 
arrive at a comprehensive and politically effective under- 
standing of the slavery issue that drew on the deepest 
reaches of the culture, uniting the moral and religious 
intensity of New England Puritanism with political real- 
ism, prudence, and devotion to union. The result, argues 
Greenstone, was a new liberal synthesis that amounted 
almost to a refounding of the country. Few writers have 
had the appreciation for the depth of Lincoln’s political 
understanding that Greenstone displays. 

Both books contain observations and arguments from 
which one can learn. Yet both have a common and 
serious methodological flaw that unnecessarily narrows 
their perspective and confuses their arguments. Both 
Ericson and Greenstone consider the conversation in 
which they are participating as bound within the con- 
fines of academic political science (and only a portion of 
political science, at that) and refuse to consider the 
people they are studying as participants in this same 
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conversation. The result, in Ericson’s case, is to confuse 
his argument with such infelicitously denominated dis- 
tinctions as the one mentioned between “republican” 
and “pluralistic” liberalism. Republican is a term with an 
ancient lineage stretching back to classical antiquity; 
pluralism is a twentieth-century American invention. 
Does it really make sense to use these terms from such 
different contexts at the basic antinomies within Lockean 
liberalism? The answer, in case anyone is in doubt, is no. 
They do not clarify but, rather, confuse the issue and 
trivialize what is at stake in understanding republican- 
ism or pluralism. If Ericson took more seriously, for 
example, the Federalist’s claim to present the true under- 
standing of republicanism, he could not use the term in 
the confusing way he does. Denomination of vague 
collections of beliefs would have to give way to a precise 
grappling with the issues that actually moved American 
statesmen. Instead of beginning with the issues raised 
by Louis Hartz, Ericson would have understood Amer- 
ican liberalism better had he first feasted with Jefferson 
or Madison and then let Hartz come for dessert. 

In Greenstone’s book, one gets the impression of a 
naughty boy who is not supposed to talk to strangers 
outside of political science but who has perhaps secretly 
stayed up all night talking to Adams, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. On the surface, he acknowledges only to hav- 
ing talked with Wittgenstein and the public choice 
theorists, and the poor reader must work awfully hard 
to see the choicer conversation in the depths. Green- 
stone would have us believe that Lincoln is all mushi- 
ness, a vague “persuasion” that cannot rival the preci- 
sion of a political scientist. His account of Lincoln and 
his obvious admiration for him belie this impression, but 
Greenstone obscures his own account because he does 
not want to admit the company he has kept. Neverthe- 
less, he does somehow see that the heart of the question 
about American liberalism is this: Does liberalism pro- 
vide an adequate understanding of, and direction to, 
American politics, or does attentiveness to political life 
compel one to go outside of liberalism for this under- 
standing and direction? And he sees that there is no 
better way to begin to come to grips with this question 
than to listen to Abraham Lincoln. 

Why not admit that the person you are studying may 
wind up being your teacher or at least your colleague? 


University of Dailas GLEN E. THUROW 


The Craft of Justice: Politics and Work in Criminal 
Court Communities. By Roy B. Flemming, Peter F. 
Nardulli, and James Eisenstein. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1992. 217p. $24.95. 


This is the third book based on a National Institute of 
Justice-funded study of the criminal court systems of 
nine middle-sized communities spread among three 
states (Illinois, Michigan, and Pennsylvania). In the first 
two books, Roy Flemming, Peter Nardulli, and James 
Eisenstein developed detailed arguments about the 
guilty plea process (The Tenor of Justice) and the nature of 
the interrelationships among the actors in the criminal 
court system (The Contours of Justice). Both are major 
contributions to the study of courts and criminal justice, 
and I have regularly used Contours of Justice as a text. 

I had known for years that a third book was planned, 
and I looked forward to it as one might anticipate the last 
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part of a trilogy. Unfortunately, the result is more akin to 
a sequel to The Contours of Justice. This new book seeks to 
draw on the rich qualitative materials collected by Flem- 
ming, Nardulli, and Eisenstein in the nine communities 
studied, materials that had been used to some degree in 
The Contours of Justice and in several journal articles. The 
authors’ problem was to find something to say that went 
beyond their previous discussions of guilty pleas and 
court communities. 

The analytic vehicle the authors chose was a pair of 
metaphors: community (which had been used in The 
Contours of Justice and, to a lesser degree, in The Tenor of 
Justice) and. craft (which had not been used in their 
previous work). The book is divided into three parts, 
each focusing on “the craft” of one of the core players in 
the court community (prosecutors, judges, or defense 
attorneys). The discussion covers political craft (for 
prosecutors and judges) and what I would label ‘’front- 
room craft” (the craft of dealing with what goes on in the 
courtroom itself) and “backroom craft” (the craft of prepar- 
ing cases, bargaining, overseeing a docket, etc.): Through- 
out the discussion, the authors return to the community 
metaphor to emphasize differences and interdependen- 
cies that mark the phenomena they describe. 

The problem is that while the metaphor of community 
works, the metaphor of craft fails, at least as used here. 
The community metaphor works, at least in part, be- 
cause it is based on a solid conceptual foundation: it 
joins the ideas of “courtroom workgroup” and “‘local 
legal culture’—both developed by political scientists 
(including these authors) writing about the criminal 
courts in the 1970s. The key idea is that there is a 
community of actors, who form concentric circles of core 
players (prosecutors, defenders, and judges), peripheral 
players (political parties, news media), and outsiders who 
regularly become involved (defendants, voters). These 
communities are marked by interdependencies, norms, 
and sponsoring organizations. Importantly, there is a 
great deal of variety among the communities; and simple 
generalizations about how the criminal justice system 
operates (plea bargaining, impact of calendaring sys- 
tems, etc.) are not possible. 

Why, then, does the new metaphor of craft fail? 
Unlike community, the idea of craft, while it is some- 
thing we are familiar with in common parlance, is not 
something that most social scientists have considered as 
a research construct. I was intrigued by the prospect of 
seeing the idea of craft applied to the work of the actors 
in the criminal justice system. However, I was disap- 
pointed by the absence of any systematic development 
of the metaphor, and I was struck by a lack of fit 
between the idea of craft and a lot of what is discussed 
in The Craft of Justice, much of which seems to have more 
to do with functions or tasks than with craft. 

Even when the authors do define craft they do so 
inconsistently: 


The craft of justice refers to how [the key players] 
pursue their individual careers, go about their tasks in 
the courtrooms, organize themselves for collective 
purposes, and interact politically in the institutional 
realm of the courthouse. Their craft is both practical 
and political; it refers to learned and adaptive knowl- 
edge that guides practitioners in getting things done 
within the courthouse. (p. 4) 


Craft is practical knowledge of how others perform 
their work and of the relationships involved in this 
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work. It combines personal experiences with the 
lessons learned by others so that legal practitioners 
can organize their work and manage their relations. 
(p 195) 


I came away from these definitions quite confused: 
Why is knowing how to “get along” a craft (it is 
something that anyone working in a social setting has to 
do)? Why is knowledge of how others perform their 
work a key component of craft? Why is craft limited to 
practical knowledge? (Is the preparation of a legal brief 
not a fundamental component of craft?) What do calen- 
daring systems have to do with craft? Why is the 
relationship of reputation to craft? 

I could go on here with many examples. J am not 
suggesting that these are unimportant or uninteresting 
problems, only that the craft metaphor fails to inform. 
Of course, there are elements in the book that do clearly 
relate to craft. This seems particularly true in the discus- 
sion of defense attorneys. The best chapter in the book is 
one entitled “Defending in the Courtroom,” which 
relates most clearly to craft-type issues (knowing when 
to file motions and when not, knowing when to go with 
an open plea, knowing how to “judge-shop”). 

In summary, The Craft of Justice is not as significant a 
contribution to our understanding of criminal courts as 
were the previous two books that comprise the trilogy. 
Whether this is because the authors had really ex- 
hausted the core of their material in the previous two 
books or because they failed to capitalize on the theoret- 
ical potential of the craft metaphor is difficult to judge. In 
any case, the totality of Flemming, Eisenstein, and 
Nardulli’s work in the nine-community study stands as 
a major contribution to the study of justice and politics 
in the lower courts. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison HERBERT M. KRITZER 


Declaring Independence: Jefferson, Natural Language, 
and the Culture of Performance. By Jay Fliegelman. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993. 268p. 
$32.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


Starting from the premise that the Declaration of 
Independence was meant to be read aloud, Fliegelman 
takes his readers on a high-speed chase across the 
landscape of American popular culture in the early 
national period. He argues that the revolution chal- 
lenged Americans to “imagine social relations on terms 
other than familial”. (p. 191). As the new nation em- 
barked upon “the postcolonial project of deriving an 
indigenous identity from the creative appropriation of 
Old World materials as well as from their rejection” 
(p. 187), oratory became a crucial site for the reconcep- 
tualization of political authority and, ultimately, for the 
production of a distinctively American sensibility. 

Before oratory could assume such a culturally central 
position, it, too, had to undergo a revolution. Thus, 
Fliegelman reconstructs the rise of an elocutionary ideal 
that was essentially performative and whose aim was to 
create a sympathetic identification between orator and 
audience. This new rhetoric treated the body as an 
instrument and focused on “sounds, tones, and facial 
expressions,” rather than words and arguments (p. 48). 
Because the orator’s task was not so much to express 
feelings as to call them forth in others, this ideal set in 
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motion (but also contained) a series of conflicts—be- 
tween the natural and the theatrical, self-control and 
self-revelation, particularity and representativeness, and 
imitation and originality (pp. 64, 89, 115). 

Fliegelman is “concerned with rethinking and ex- 
panding the kinds of “facts’ that are traditionally judged 
to be relevant to understanding a major historical docu- 
ment”; “In the case of the Declaration,” he argues, 
“those facts include ... the structure of a fugue, the 
particular design of a chair, the way Jefferson wrote the 
letter s, accusations that Milton’s Paradise Lost was pla- 
giarized, and the eighteenth-century assumption that 
blacks are unable to blush” (p. 4). If this book does 
nothing more than alert students of political rhetoric to 
the wide range of cultural referents that might be 
brought to bear in their interpretations of texts, its 
author will have performed a valuable service. For some 
readers, Fliegelman’s exuberance, erudition, and eye for 
the telling image will prove compelling. But those who 
approach the book more analytically—seeking either a 
fresh interpretation of the Declaration or a model for 
cultural history—are likely to be disappointed. Ulti- 
mately, Declaring Independence enacts the ideal it de- 
scribes: its argument seems less important than the 
performance itself. l 

The book is full of interesting bits of information. We 
learn, for example, that the term responsibility made its 
first appearance in print in the Federalist and that the 
committee charged with drafting the Declaration of 
Independence also proposed a national seal whose ico- 
nography featured the Red Sea overwhelming a 
crowned Pharaoh after Moses and his people had made 
their way safely to the opposite shore (pp. 143, 160-64). 
But while Declaring Independence offers a wealth of new 
images and sources that should enrich our understand- 
ing of the early national period, it does not provide a 
very persuasive interpretation of the texts with which 
we are already familiar. For example, Declaring Indepen- 
dence seems unable to account for the one fact that 
political scientists are likely to know about oratory in the 
early republic, namely, that the federalists condemned 
demagoguery and promulgated a constitution designed 
to ensure that reason, rather than passion, governed 
political decision making. Fliegelman mentions “the 
Tory attack on Whig oratory as demagogical social 
climbing and inflammatory propaganda”; but his sug- 
gestion that this attack “failed to recognize that such 
propaganda rested . . . on what may be seen as a new 
emotive theory of representation . . . consistent with the 
objectives of the new oratory” does not explain why (or 
what difference it makes that) once the revolution had 
been won, the federalists adopted the Tory position 
(p. 76). 

The weaknesses in Fliegelman’s argument stem from 
his apparent unwillingness to grapple with questions of 
cultural production. Lurking beneath the postmodern 
vocabulary and concerns of Declaring Independence is a 
rather old-fashioned brand of intellectual history. Cul- 
ture seems to consist of a series of texts that share the 
same language and concerns. Though forewarned that 
“this study proceeds by associative progression rather 
than by the isolation of different discourses” (p. 4), the 
reader hardly expects to encounter a work in which the 
only principle of association seems to be resemblance. 
Fond of the dialectic and of dilemmas, of ambiguity and 
anxiety, Fliegelman sees tension everywhere, but, of 
course, the same tensions keep recurring. 
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Curiously, this emphasis on “internal conflict” under- 
cuts the possibility of any genuine contestation. Symp- 
tomatic of this problem is Fliegelman’s failure to distin- 
guish between federalists and antifederalists. When, for 
example, Fliegelman claims that the American ideal of 
representation called for the construction of a legislature 
that would.be a mirror image of the people, he quotes 
George Mason’s critique of the Constitution of 1787 as if 
it were a description of the theory that governed the 
Constitution’s design (p. 43). Maybe this is just poor 
research (Fliegelman cites Morgan citing Mason), but it 
is also the kind of mistake that is a likely artifact of a 
method that selects similar passages from very different 
kinds of texts and then juxtaposes them without analyz- 
ing the rhetorical or institutional contexts in which they 
occur. Such an approach systematically suppresses the 
possibility that the same culture (or maybe the same 
nation) can contain radically different conceptions of its 
most fundamental concepts. 

Fliegelman’s treatment of contemporary scholarship 
poses a similar problem: nothing challenges his thesis, 
because everything can be incorporated into it. In Letters 
of the Republic (1990), Michael Warner made a quite 
compelling argument that seems diametrically opposed 
to the thesis advanced in Declaring Independence. Warner 
contends that republican ideology was embedded in a 
print culture that made impersonality a norm of public 
political discourse. Though praising the book in a note, 
Fliegelman dismisses its central claim in a single para- 
graph, stating that Warner has overlooked the fact that 
print culture operated alongside the oratorical conven- 
tions Fliegelman describes. “Indeed,” Fliegelman ar- 
gues, “what energizes a great deal of the polemical 
prose of the period is the dialectical relation between the 
authority of impersonality ... and the authority of 
sincerity” (p. 129). 

This book would be considerably more powerful if 
Fliegelman were as sensitive to the differences between 
discourses as he is to the similarities across them. Both 
Richard Brown’s Knowledge Is Power (1989) and Cathy 
Davidson's Revolution and the Word (1986) suggest that 
there was more than one way of constituting authority 
in the early republic and that each kind of authority had 
its own audience, logic, and institutions. Brown shows 
how, in the course of the revolution, lawyers came to 
eclipse ministers as the official spokesmen for their 
communities. Davidson discusses how both political 
leaders and clergy thought that the rise of the novel 
threatened to undermine their authority. At stake in 
acknowledging the contestation between discourses is 
not simply a preference for conflict over consensus but 
the difference between a static and a dynamic concep- 
tion of culture. When culture is conceived of as some- 
thing that leaves the same imprint on all of the artifacts 
of a particular era, the only ways to conceptualize 
change are as revolution or degeneracy. Fliegelman 
opens on the first note and closes on the second. By the 
end of his narrative, the “quest to find a voice and visual 
self-presentation that are true to nature, society, nation, 
and self has become .. . little more than an existential 
confidence game” and the bottom floor of the house in 
which Jefferson drafted the Declaration of Independence 
has become a clothing store whose handbills proclaim 
every American’s right to “Life, Liberty and Genteel 
Garments” (pp. 196, 200). 


Johns Hopkins University SUZETTE HEMBERGER 
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Facing the Bureaucracy: Living and Dying in a Public 
Agency. By Gerald Garvey. San Francisco: Jossey— 
Bass, 1993. 252 p. $23.95. 

Inside NASA: High Technology and Organizational 
Change in the U.S. Space Program. By Howard E. 
McCurdy. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1993. 215p. $32.95. 


These two very good books use the theme of the 
organizational life cycle as a point of departure for the 
analysis of two organizations, the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission (FERC) and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Agency (NASA). Each story is anchored 
in a theoretical theme: bureaucracies lose resilience as 
they age; controls from the top are imposed in response 
to the loss of resilience; the new controls cause new 
transactions costs in the work of the organization and 
impair effectiveness; aging is only ore reason for the loss 
of resilience; reform efforts to reduce controls and yet 
ensure accountability are difficult and uncertain in their 
effectiveness. 

Garvey tells the story of the birth, life, and death of a 
project in the FERC to computerize and automate the 
system of rate making for the natural gas industry. He 
was a consultant to the project and writes from a 
participant observer stance. He posits that the “old 
theory” of public administration invented by the Pro- 
gressives, which sees bureaucracy as efficient and polit- 
ically accountable, is unable to explain the discoveries of 
the “new theory” about adverse selection, moral haz- 
ard, and the use and misuse of discretion. The chairman 
of the FERC was concerned about the even-handedness 
of a decentralized regulatory process that rested on 
bargaining between rate makers and private firms. 
Garvey was appointed a consultant through a bureau- 
cratic end run that was later challenged. The process of 
reform worked initially, because an experienced admin- 
istrator appointed a task force of computer consultants 
and key rate makers, which, over time, developed a new 
system to simplify the work of rate setting and make it 
more uniform yet permit discretion on the part of 
individual regulators. A consensus on the new stan- 
dards was reached, but the achieved plan was only a 
half-way house toward a comprehensive system. Then 
an internal investigation of the project arose out of a 
feud among top agency officials, the method of Garvey’s 
appointment was challenged, the appointment was in- 
validated, and the computerization project was killed by 
agency administrators worried about a more extensive 
inquiry. 

Garvey draws practical lessons from the story. Orga- 
nizational entrepreneurs can initiate directed changes 
against the natural changes. that institutional aging 
brings. The key to success is public managers with 
political sense who understand effective strategies of 
organizational reform guided by prudence. Reform of this 
kind must take advantage of the unfulfilled personal 
aspirations of civil servants if it is to work; that is, the 
slack found in such aspiration is the best basis for 
helping people to do their jobs better through reform. 
He finds the “old theory” of public administration a 
better guide to action here than the “new theory,” 
which sees bureaucracy as permeated by “self-regard- 
ing” motives. Old theorists understand the importance 
of organizational culture, to which new theorists are 
blind. Garvey sees the naiveté of both the old and new 
theories and seeks to combine the idealism of the old 
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and the tough-mindedness of the new in a thesis about 
prudential leadership. 

Garvey does a good job of making a case study 
theoretically pertinent. The story is a bit slow, perhaps 
because it is not inherently interesting, and the partici- 
pant-observor stance is one person’s view of events. The 
ultimate normative issues are not resolved, but the book 
will contribute to the development of theory about 
organizational renewal. 

McCurdy describes the origins of NASA out of agen- 
cies-charged with research-and-development for aero- 
nautics in the interwar period. These agencies and the 
founding NASA created an organizational culture that 
gave highest value to in-house research-and-develop- 
ment, testing of products through hands-on engineer- 
ing, and tolerance of failure through high-risk strate- 
gies—in short, a paradise for innovative engineers. The 
combination of youthful talent, a supportive political 
environment, and the historical opportunity to invent 
exciting technology fostered an agency that valued in- 
quiry, open communication, attention to detail, hon- 
esty, idealism, and romance. 

But after the excitement of putting men on the moon, 
public interest waned, political support declined, and 
the NASA became an operating agency, offering less 
challenge to its engineers and more opportunities for 
outside contractors. Centralized bureaucracy became 
stronger, and the culture of technical inventiveness 
eroded. Congressional oversight increased, White 
House control was heightened, the regulatory ethos of 
government grew oppressive, and bureaucratization 
burgeoned. Administration won out over technical in- 
vention, the dependence upon contractors increased, 
and the capacity to oversee them declined. The decline 
of in-house testing of products made the punishment of 
failure even worse because of limited public sympathy. 
The communications failures seen in the Challenger ex- 
plosion and the Hubble Space Telescope mishap were 
manifestations of an organization that had lost the “taut 
communication” of the old NASA. 

McCurdy concludes that high-performance bureau- 
cratic cultures are inherently unstable. Once a govern- 
mental agency matures, the political environment that 
had supported its dynamism has disappeared. The most 
successful science and technology programs have been 
able to circumvent the surveillance that controls most 
bureaucracies. The Manhattan Project, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, (TVA) and other such agencies cannot be 
sustained in the normal bureaucratic mainstream. And 
orice on the decline, it is very difficult to put new wine in 
old bottles. 

McCurdy’s research effort was extraordinarily com- 
prehensive, relying greatly on interviews and surveys. 
Had he written a longer book, we would have a richer 
sense of the changing bureaucratic culture. Many of his 
descriptions of professional and subagency perspectives 
are redundant. Above all, I wish that he had given us a 
portrait of successive NASA leaders so that we might 
assess their contributions to the growth and decline of 
the organizational culture. As he presents it the NASA is 
virtually leaderless. But again, this book is a strong 
contribution to the theory that will emerge in time. 

The two books together pose a number of important 
theoretical insights. First, the aging of an institution is 
important not in itself but for its actions and reactions. 
The completion of the initial missions stated by the 
founding charter, a changing political environment, and 
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new generations of leaders all combine to explain the 
cycle of rigidity and control. Life-cycle theory is thus 
useful for students of bureaucracy not as a teleology but 
as a source of insights of opportunities and constraints 
on action at different times of an organization’s history. 

Second, politics and the pressures of politicians make 
it hard to keep agencies lean and innovative. Politicians 
will pile on encumbrances for reasons of their own often 
having little to do with the work of the agency. This 
seems to be especially true after an agency has passed its 
peak creativity. Incorporation into the bureaucratic 
mainstream effectively kills its spirit. But perhaps that is 
what should happen if the heroic mission has been 
completed. 

Third, agency inventiveness and autonomy go to- 
gether. The insulation from politics is the key to success. 
Political accountability engenders bureaucratic timidity; 
but again, perhaps this is appropriate if the initial 
agency autonomy was empowered by popular politics, 
as was the case with the NASA. 

The systematic comparison of organizational stories 
like these within a life-cycle framework might permit the 
development of rich theory about diverging patterns in 
institutional history. Organizations can become stagnant 
like the NASA, discredit themselves by trying to stay 
heroic like the TVA, engage in prudent reform like the 
FERC, or engage in widespread organizational renewal 
like the General Accounting Office in recent years. Such 
a theory would permit us to assess the relative impor- 
tance of leadership, organizational culture, and chang- 
ing environments in understanding which of these 
paths is taken. 

We also do not have sufficient prescriptions for com- 
bining bureaucratic resilience with political accountabil- 
ity. The two brands of “institutionalism’” in political 
science carry different messages: the one relies on cul- 
ture and norms and the other looks to mechanisms 
powered by self-interest. Is there a third theory that 
might incorporate the partial insights of the other two? 


Vanderbilt University ERWIN C. HARGROVE 


Latino Voices: Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban Per- 
spectives on American Politics. By Rodolfo O. de la 
Garza, Louis DeSipio, F. Chris Garcia, John Garcia, 
and Angelo Falcon. Boulder: Westview, 1992. 232p. 
$29.95 paper. 

LULAC: The Evolution of a Mexican American Political 
Organization. By Benjamin Marquez. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1993. 141p. $25.00 cloth, $11.95 
paper. 


The past few years have seen a steady, if modest, 
increase in the interest in, and research on, Latinos in 
the U.S. political system. Not only has research in- 
creased, it has also changed somewhat in tenor and 
direction and has encompassed a broader range of 
questions and methods. Some of the earlier research on 
Latino politics might have been viewed, or even dis- 
missed, in certain scholarly circles as being descriptive, 
impressionistic, advocacy-oriented, or otherwise out of 
the mainstream of political science research. The ques- 
tionable accuracy of such characterizations aside, the 
two books under review here can hardly be criticized on 
those grounds. Both are quite conventional in their 
concerns and approaches and are certainly rigorous, 
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serious scholarly undertakings. And both volumes rep- 
resent “firsts.” Latino Voices summarizes findings from 
the first large national survey of Latinos, political atti- 
tudes and beliefs. LULAC is the first book-length study 
to chronicle the rise and development of the League of 
United Latin American Citizens, a major Latino interest 
group, and the first work to apply Olson’s “incentive 
theory” to such a group. Moreover, both books provide 
important—and sometimes surprising—insights about 
Latino mass attitudes, behavior, orientations, and inter- 
est groups. 

These two books, in themselves and in what they 
promise for the future, are likely to be seen as key pieces 
in the puzzle of research on Latino politics. At the same 
time, their methods, findings, and conclusions evidence 
the complexity and ambiguity inherent in seeking to 
understand Latino politics. The similarities noted, the 
two books are different, partly due to substantive inter- 
est and partly due to methods. Latino Voices is a broad- 
brush treatment with a contemporary, survey data fo- 
cus; the Marquez book is an in-depth, historically 
oriented, archivally based study. The former is con- 
sciously “pan ethnic’; the latter addresses (only) a 
Mexican-American organization. 

Latino Voices provides an overview of findings from 
the Latino National Political Survey (LNPS), a survey of 
over 2,800 Latinos and 456 non-Hispanic whites (Ang- 
los) conducted in 1989-90. The LNPS was modeled 
after—and, in fact, borrows many questions from— 
other major political surveys, such as the National 
Election Studies and NORC. Following an introductory 
chapter outlining the study’s foci and survey methodol- 
ogy are eight substantive chapters with 172 tables on the 
Latino citizen population and one chapter with 86 tables 
on the noncitizen Latino population (One appendix 
includes the entire questionnaire.) 

The goals of this volume are, as the authors explain, 
“modest: to provide basic information about the political 
values, attitudes, and behaviors of the Mexican-, Puerto 
Rican—-, and Cuban-origin populations in the United 
States” (p. 1). As basic as those goals may appear, they 
are important in that previous general political surveys 
have included too few Latinos to provide reliable infor- 
mation. Moreover, the broad array of questions posed 
and the delineation of responses by specific nationality 
groups (including Anglos) produce a rich survey. Be- 
cause the goals of this work are modest, however, the 
authors provide relatively brief narrative to highlight 
evidence in the many tables. Papers authored collec- 
tively and individually by the team of scholars involved 
in this research have already supplied more detailed 
assessments and “future volumes will thoroughly ana- 
lyze” the LNPS’s results (pp. 1, 6). 

What are some of the more notable findings? Apart 
from the finding that “these [Latino] groups defy simple 
categorization” politically (p. 15), I suspect that readers’ 
reactions to the data will depend on their expectations 
and previous knowledge of Latino politics. For several 
forms of nonelectoral political participation (e.g., attend- 
ing rallies, volunteering for political parties, attending 
school board meetings), Latinos are about as likely to 
participate as Anglos (p. 120). This, too, is in the absence 
of controls for socioeconomic background; appropriately 
adjusted, Latino participation in these areas might equal 
or exceed that of Anglos. Second, the self-professed 
political ideology of Latinos, “regardless of national 
origin, was moderate to conservative” (p. 83). 
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Recognizing the summary nature of this work, several 
criticisms can be noted, nonetheless. First, while a vast 
array of data are presented, the tables provide only 
percentages. Presentation of simple summary statistics 
(means, medians, standard deviations) would have 
aided tremendously in making sense of the large and 
complex body of evidence. Second, many tables provide 
useful comparisons between the Latino groups and 
Anglos. However, it is not always clear why Latino- 
versus-Anglo comparisons are presented in some in- 
stances but not others. In some circumstances, the logic 
of the question indicates why such comparisons would 
make little sense; in other instances, that is not the case. 

In LULAC, Marquez deftly portrays the history, goals, 
thinking, and struggles of LULAC, using archival data 
(group newsletters and members’ personal correspon- 
dence) and interviews with group members as primary 
sources. Incentive theory, as developed by Mancur 
Olson and others, is employed to frame—and thus make 
sense of—the group’s rise and change. Created in the 
late 1920s in Texas, LULAC began with “purposive and 
expressive” goals aimed at achieving equal opportuni- 
ty—goals that ostensibly were often accomplished 
through litigation in state courts. LULAC underwent a 
second burst of “mobilization” after World War II but 
has been changing and, over time, has come to face a 
“politics of survival.” 

The book’s “central thesis” is that LULAC’s longevity 
has been due to “the organization’s ability to effectively 
adjust its incentive structure during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. This change in the incentive structure trans- 
formed the organization from an activist civil rights 
group to a staff- or elite-dominated group that would 
devote much of its energies to continuity and survival” 
(p. 7). That survival has come with significant costs to 
LULAC’s role as a serious political actor; heavy reliance 
on outside funding, including governmental and foun- 
dation support, has rendered it politically irrelevant. 

Despite its absorbing and systematic discussion, var- 
ious questions might be raised about this study. Mar- 
quez seems to assume (perhaps too readily) that because 
LULAC developed along a path consistent with what 
incentive theory would predict, the theory is therefore 
(fully) supported. It may be that LULAC developed as 
that theory generally predicts, although there are some 
“deviations” from the predicted pattern noted in the 
book. More significantly, LULAC’s development might 
be equally well understood with other theories or expla- 
nations, but incentive theory is the only explanation 
considered. I should like to have seen clearer, more 
definitive evidence to corroborate the accomplishments 
attributed to LULAC; as it stands, those accomplish- 
ments are more asserted than solidly supported. 

Finally, a more extended treatment of the theoretical 
implications of this study would have been helpful. 
These concerns are hinted at (but only hinted at) in an 
all-too-brief (six-page) concluding chapter. I should like 
to have had Marquez’s thoughts on various questions: 
What does the present state of LULAC, as well as that of 
other mainstream Mexican American interest groups, 
mean for Mexican American politics? For (broader) Lat- 
ino politics? For interest group politics? How critical is 
the survival crisis facing LULAC in the bigger picture of 
Mexican—American/Latino politics, given the disadvan- 
taged political and social status of the Latino population? 
What might all this mean for the contemporary state and 
future development of U.S. liberal/pluralist democracy? 
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These and related questions should be among the 
central ones shaping the Latino politics research agenda 
in the near future. The work of Marquez, as manifested 
in the present work and as it will (hopefully) be broad- 
ened and extended can offer one useful perspective on 
these questions. The LNPS has initiated another ap- 
proach to these issues and promises to speak fruitfully to 
these concerns from another angle. Diverse approaches 
are not only desirable but necessary, given the complex 
and ambiguous nature of Latino politics that these two 
books and most research on Latino politics demonstrate. 
What is most important to recognize is that larger 
theoretical and normative questions should guide the 
inquiry and that approaches are secondary. 


University of Colorado, Boulder Ropney E. HERO 


The Hollow Core: Private Interests in National Policy 
Making. By John P. Heinz, Edward O. Laumann, 
Robert L. Nelson, and Robert H, Salisbury. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1993. 450p. $39.95. 


It has been said that the study of pressure politics in 
America is characterized by a surfeit of theory and a 
paucity of data. In this important volume, a distin- 
guished set of coauthors who hail from the relevant 
disciplines of law, sociology, and political science use 
what is unambiguously the richest and most compre- 
hensive body of systematic data about Washington repre- 
sentatives (advocates for organized interests in national 
politics) to remedy that circumstance. 

The remarkable data base underlying this inquiry 
consists of hundreds of interviews with Washington 
representatives, individuals in the organizations that 
hire Washington representatives, and elected and ap- 
pointed government officials. The samples represent 
something of a “stratified snowball.” The authors 
plumbed several sources to compile lists of organiza- 
tions and individuals involved in four policy domains: 
agriculture, energy, health, and labor. By selecting re- 
spondents from these lists with probabilities propor- 
tional to the number of mentions, they generated, in- 
stead of a random sample, a.sample that overrepresents 
active and influential individuals and organizations. 
A major portion of the book is devoted to establishing 
who these Washington representatives are—their back- 
grounds and careers, the organizations they work for, 
and the breadth of their policy concerns. 

The heart of the book (and the section that explains its 
cryptic title) consists of a series of smallest-space analy- 
ses that carefully chart who knows, talks to, and fights 
with whom in each of the policy domains. It is here that 
the research strategy of concentrating on only a limited 
number of policy arenas pays off, for the detailed exam- 
ination of the patterns of relationship would have been 
impossible with the more scattershot set of organiza- 
tions inevitably captured when all policy domains are 
sampled. The communications networks and the struc- 
tures of conflict and cooperation vary with the policy 
domain. However, in no domain do the authors find a 
small, cohesive elite playing either a dominating or 
mediating role at the center. Rather than a wheel with a 
hub and spokes, the networks of communication among 
influentials resemble a soap bubble, with an empty 
center and a thin surface—hence, the “hollow core.” In 
short, the authors have developed a powerful method- 
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ology that takes us beyond the obsolete notion of the 
iron triangle and lends precision to Heclo’s notion of the 
porous but diffuse policy network. This methodology 
could be applied to policy domains ranging from civil 
rights to foreign policy to taxation (domains presumably 
characterized by quite different patterns from those 
examined here) to provide a detailed map of the config- 
uration of organized interests in national politics. 

In the final part of the analysis, the authors confront, 
in a systematic way, the knottiest problem facing ana- 
lysts of pressure politics, assessing whether and under 
what circumstances organized interests influence policy 
outcomes. Because it is more difficult to sample contro- 
versies than organizations, recent survey-based studies 
have told us much more about which organizations are 
active in national politics, what they do, and whom they 
represent than whether they have clout. In each policy 
domain, the authors located 20 major policy controver- 
sies and asked respondents several questions about each 
controversy, including how successful the organization 
was in realizing its goals. With admirable candor, the 
authors admit that their multivariate analysis (using 
such intuitively relevant variables as the number of 
years the respondent spent in government or the num- 
ber of professionals employed by the organization) pre- 
dicts surprisingly little about organizational success in 
achieving its policy objectives. From this they conclude 
that the hallmark of policy controversy in national poli- 
tics is the uncertainty of the outcome. 

The authors may give up too soon. They are aware of 
some of the potential pitfalls: a better measure of success 
might have incorporated the results of analysis of deci- 
sion making in addition to the self-assessments of suc- 
cess by respondents. Other variables (esp. more and 
better measures of, e.g., organizational budget and the 
size of its PAC) might have been introduced into the 
equations. More importantly, however, the authors take 
insufficient account of the problems intrinsic to their 
methodology and the extent to which their original 
sample design exacerbates those problems. We must 
recall that the organizations examined have undergone 
several processes of selection, including the authors 
decision to oversample the active and influential. Thus, 
the authors’ real finding is that when active, powerful 
organizations get to the table to settle a relatively impor- 
tant issue, the variables that might have been expected 
to make a difference seem not to matter. Had the sample 
included not just the big fish but the little fish whose 
efforts in Washington go unnoticed, the minnows that 
cannot even establish a presence in Washington, and the 
latent interests that never even hatch into organizations, 
then the authors might have found many factors that 
affect who wins and loses in Washington. This suggests, 
by the way, that students of pressure politics must not 
neglect two objects of inquiry that the authors of this 
study know they cannot pursue: how issues are placed 
onto (or kept off of) the policy agenda and what sort of 
organizations come into existence and are able to estab- 
lish a substantial presence in national politics. 

That the index to this volume contains more refer- 
ences to Talcott Parsons than to David Truman says a 
great deal about its place in the substantial literature on 
organized interests: this collaborative study owes more 
to sociology than to political science. This is manifest in 
superficial ways. For example, the authors display none 
of the relish—seemingly universal among political sci- 
entists who study organized interests in Washington— 
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for colorful details and illustrative stories about particu- 
lar organizations and particular disputes. Furthermore, 
many of the empirical findings in this relentlessly data- 
driven book must come as no surprise to readers familiar 
with the Washington scene (e.g., that Washington rep- 
resentatives talk to their friends and not to their enemies 
or that what they know counts for more than whom they 
know). However, it would be unjust to criticize the 
authors for using an expensive study and a sophisticated 
statistical apparatus to tell us what we already knew. 
That systematic data often disconfirm what we know 
from anecdotes or personal experience is especially 
important in a realm as rife with misleading stereotypes 
as Washington pressure politics. 

The sociological roots of this study are evident in 
fundamental ways, as well. Its pathbreaking contribu- 
tion—the development and application of techniques to 
permit the mapping of the networks of communication 
and patterns of conflict and cooperation in the realm of 
pressure politics—derives its inspiration from sociology. 
In contrast, several topics typically treated by political 
scientists do not figure importantly: we hear little, for 
example, about the constituencies of organizations, the 
constraints they impose and their role as a resource in 
confronting policymakers; about elections and the place 
of political action committees in organizational strate- 
gies; about the substance of what has become a series of 
marketlike exchanges between Washington representa- 
tives and public officials, each of whom controls impor- 
tant kinds of political capital. Finally, although the 
authors refer in passing to the abundant theories gener- 
ated by political scientists to understand pressure poli- 
tics, their study does not pay consistent attention to a 
series of questions about which students of democracy 
have been known to obsess: Who governs, how, and on 
whose behalf? 


Boston College Kay LEHMAN SCHLOZMAN 


Redefining the First Freedom: The Supreme Court and 
the Consolidation of State Power, 1980-1990. By 
Gregg Ivers. New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 
1992. 248p. $32.95. 


Religious deviance is one of the leading rationales 
human beings have given for depriving each other of 
fundamental rights. For worshipping the wrong deity or 
rock—or for worshipping the right deity or rock in the 
wrong way—people have been killed, tortured, and 
imprisoned. Religious minorities who avoid these fates 
are often treated as second class citizens in their home- 
land. State laws privilege dominant faith communities 
by teaching religious doctrine in schools, placing reli- 
gious symbols on private property, using tax revenue to 
pay sectarian expenses and refusing to make exceptions 
when seemingly neutral secular policies place severe 
and unnecessary burdens on politically powerless reli- 
gious communities. Given the numerous obstacles reli- 
gious minorities face in many parts of the world, the 
recognition of the right to freedom of religion remains a 
precious and fragile achievement. 

Ivers believes that this precious freedom is presently 
under assault in the United States. His Redefining the 
First Freedom correctly notes that “church-state separa- 
tion and religious freedom are not privileged occupants 
in the contemporary [Supreme] Court's constellation of 
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constitutional values” (p. 2). Conservative politicians 
and justices, Ivers insists, have already “emasculated 
the law of religious free exercise” and are a vote short of 
“renderling] the establishment clause toothless” (p. 2). 
Unless new appointments dramatically change the re- 
cent direction of judicial policymaking, Ivers fears we 
may again return to a state where “majoritarian religious 
values” dominate the “civic culture,” “excludļing] the 
needs and interests of religious minorities” (pp. 2-3). 

Redefining the First Freedom clearly demonstrates that 
the Supreme Court during the 1980s narrowed the scope 
of both the establishment and free exercise clauses of the 
Bill of Rights. In cases concerning public aid to parochial 
schools, religious access to public schools and religious 
symbols on private property, a court remade by Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush was consistently supportive of 
popular majorities that wished to infuse public life with 
more religious values. The court’s “highly deferential 
posture toward majoritarian decision making” was par- 
ticularly egregious in Bowen v. Kendrick (1988) when the 
justices sustained provisions of the Adolescent Family 
Life Act (p. 84). That unfortunate measure offered direct 
federal grants to religious groups that study and re- 
spond to problems of teenage sexuality. The only seri- 
ous flaw in Ivers doctrine analysis is his tendency to 
claim that decisions that permit government to “accom- 
modate” religious practices require government to do 
so. Thus, although the Court has found the Equal 
Access Act constitutional, the justices have not argued 
that in absence of such legislation local communities 
would be constitutionally obligated to permit religious 
organizations to use school buildings for meetings. 

Although Supreme Court policymaking is the primary 
focus of Redefining the First Freedom, that work makes 
several important observations about lower federal 
courts and interest groups. The Court’s tendency to 
avoid: clear statements of constitutional principle in 
many First Amendment cases, Ivers documents, has left 
lower federal courts with little guidance on such matters 
as how many secular symbols it takes to make constitu- 
tional a state-sponsored crèche in a public place. Ivers’s 
examination of religious groups’ involvement in recent 
cases refutes the too common claim that persons who 
oppose school prayer or aid to parochial schools are 
somehow hostile to religion. As he clearly shows, many 
religious organizations, Jewish and liberal protestant 
groups in particular, have fought herd over the past 20 
years to maintain against political and judicial efforts to 
lower the wall of separation between church and state 
(pp. 7, 107). 

Indeed, significant religious opposition: to the recent 
direction of judicial policymaking partially undermines 
Ivers’s claim that the justices have tolerated the infusion 
of majoritarian religious values into the civic culture. 
The mainstream Protestant ministries represented by 
the National Counsel of Churches have historically 
wielded far more political influence than the evangelical 
groups that Redefining the First Freedom sees as the 
Court's most influential supporters. Rather than under- 
standing the Moral Majority as representing popular 
majorities, a more sophisticated treatment of interest 
group politics might understand that coalition as a large 
faction that supported Republican economic policies 
during the 1980s in return for some support of its 
religious agenda. 

Ivers does not adequately analyze the more general 
constitutional principles that might explain why the 
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Rehnquist Court has given more sanction to religious 
expression in public life. For the most part, he explains 
recent judicial practice as part of the reflexive judicial 
habit of supporting the government against claims of 
individual right (pp. 139-40, 173). The same Rehnquist 
Court justices who have done the most to limit the scope 
of the establishment and free exercise clauses, however, 
have also limited state power to pass affirmative action 
programs, restrict campaign spending, and take prop- 
erty without compensation. Hence, one might want to 
know why conservative justices are so eager to limit the 
scope of some constitutional freedoms while expanding 
the scope of others. Ivers might also have speculated 
why Justice Scalia’s libertarian strand, which is so evi- 
dent in flag burning and drug testing cases, suddenly 
deserts him when he considers the free exercise clause. 

Although often thoughtful and challenging, Redefining 
the First Freedom has the feel of an extended ACLU 
fundraising letter. With rare exception, opinions that 
deny establishment clause claims are described as 
“blind,” “indefensible and unprincipled,” “illogical,” 
“analytically bogus,” “reactionary,” “crabbed and mis- 
conceived,” “scandalous” and “utterly indefensible” 
(pp. 71, 105, 107, 108, 117, 134, 148, 153). Moreover, 
each defeat is described as “disastrous” or “tragic,” as if 
allowing a créche to be placed on the town green or a 
moment of silence before class is the first step in a 
process that will eventually bring back the Inquisition 
(pp. 134, 173). Ivers’s concern that if the Supreme Court 
permits “religious devotionals during ceremonial occa- 
sions, . . . will the establishment clause still have a role 
in securing religious freedom for. . . anyone at all” lacks 
any historical perspective (p. 53). The First Amendment 
may forbid any governmental act that directly helps a 
particular religion or religion in general, but Ivers is 
wrong when he claims that adoption of Justice 
Kennedy’s coercion standard “would gut the core of the 
Establishment Clause” (p. 114). As religious dissenters 
in the former Soviet Union and Iraq will attest, a 
non-coercion requirement is the heart of religious free- 
dom. Judicial decisions permitting too much accommo- 
dation of religion may violate the First Amendment, but 
religious freedom in the United States will not disappear 
if communities are allowed to place cheap créches on 
public squares during the holiday season. 


University of Maryland, College Park Mark A. GRABER 


Sharing Power: Public Governance and Private Mar- 
kets. By Donald F. Kettl. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1993. 232p. $22.95. 


Sharing Power, by Donald F. Kettl, stands in a length- 
ening line of recent works on the relationship of public 
governments to private markets in the provision, pro- 
duction, and delivery of traditional public services. 
Ketti’s work is not, however, a primer on how to share 
power between the two. Through a description and 
analysis of five “case studies.” Kettl identifies some of 
the fundamental forces in government and in the market 
that make the sharing of power complex and difficult, if 
not impossible. Specifically, he challenges the current 
and popular rhetoric that declares that greater reliance 
on the market—what he calls the competition prescrip- 
tion—is the solution to many public problems. While he 
categorically states that his work in neither an attack on nor 
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a defense of the competition prescription (p. 6), he argues 
that market and government imperfections create uncer- 
tainties that may cause the competition prescription 
merly to shift problems or to create more problems than 
it resolves. He further argues that government has a 
diminished capacity to manage shared power with the 
market. Sharing Power thus provides a cautionary note to 
the too easy acceptance of public governance’ relying on 
the market and attempts to identify what is required of 
government and, indirectly, of the market in order for 
shared power to work. 

As Kettl correctly notes in the first chapter, the shar- 
ing of power between public governments and the 
private market in the United States is not a new phe- 
nomenon. However, the historical record documents an 
ebb and flow in our tendency to place our hopes and 
faith in one or the other. Accordingly, we adopt a 
consensus or reliance, or (in the terms of Yehezkel 
Dror’s Public Policymaking Reexamined, 1968) a metapolicy, 
that is, a policy about policies that shape reliance. In 
Kettl’s terms, we change principal agents. Before the 
Great Depression our metapolicy of shared power was 
one of reliance on the market. Following the Depression 
and World War H and for the subsequent three decades, 
the metapolicy of the United States was one of substan- 
tial reliance on the public sector for the addressing and 
solving of many public problems. In the 1980s, in the 
United States and around the world, the perceived 
overreliance on, and cost of, public governance initiated 
the current era of heightened interest in market solu- 
tions to public problems. Government became the prob- 
lem, not the solution. 

In the United States, the current shared-power move- 
ment has been fueled by the convergence of three major 
and often ideologically incompatible forces and has 
taken multiple forms. The three major forces are (1) the 
generally antigovernment position touted by the Heri- 
tage Foundation, public choice economics, and even the 
1988 Report of the President’s Commission on Privatization; 
(2) government reformers seeking a better way to “do 
government”; and (3) the pragmatist attempt to address 
the problem of how to balance the budget in the context 
of preat opposition to higher taxes. The forms of shared 
power range from contracts, grants, and vouchers to tax 
expenditures and denationalization. The labels include 
privatization, public-private partnerships, third-party govern- 
ment, and Kettl’s government by proxy (see his 1988 book 
of that title), among others. 

Kettl enters this complex arena to examine what this 
growing reliance on the market means in terms of how 
well public governments can manage partnerships in 
which they share power with the market. He concludes 
that government has not managed shared power very 
well and notes the irony in the many cases of shared 
power that have resulted in waste, fraud, abuse, and 
criminal activity on the part of the private-market par- 
ticipants. Kett! makes the case that shared power does 
not so much reduce the size of government as change 
the role of government from a deliverer of services to a 
manager of private-market service delivers. Based on the 
case studies, he concludes that the competition prescrip- 
tion fails because the overall problems of government 
are due to uncertainties and imperfections in govern- 
ment and in the market, not to lack of competition. He 
further concludes that even where shared power can 
work, government is not equipped to play the required 
shared-power management role. In the final chapters of 


this work, Kettl offers nine propositions that define the 
uncertainties in the relationship of government as buyer 
and market as seller and attempts to provide a prescrip- 
tion for how government can become a smart buyer of 
private-market goods and services and how government 
can become an effective manager. 

Kettl is not the first to recognize the complex manag- 
ing and governing relationships between public govern- 
ments and private markets. Charles E. Lindblom’s Poli- 
tics and Markets (1977) argues that the market holds 
government prisoner and is thus an unequal partner. 
The National Academy of Public Administration’s Priva- 
tization: The Challenge to Public Management (1989) con- 
cluded that privatization changes the practice of govern- 
ment and called for training and education of public 
administrators to manage shared power. And Heilman 
and Johnson’s Politics and Economics of Privatization (1992) 
documented the complex relationships that exist in 
water-quality privatization and concluded that success- 
ful privatization would depend on the quality of the 
governmental and private-market contractual and man- 
agement relationships. However, the study concluded 
that in no case should government relinquish the provi- 
sion of an essential public service and a matter of 
governmental sovereignty (as Kettl notes). What gov- 
ernment can relinquish or share is the production and 
delivery of a service. It is in these functions that a smart 
buyer and a capable manager become critical. 

While Kettl more than once professes neutrality on the 
question of the inherent soundness of the competition 
prescription, Sharing Power is, in fact, a broadscale chal- 
lenge to indiscriminate reliance of government on the 
market. The reader might wish for more help in sorting 
out the options. The organizing concept of shared power 
is not well defined, and the varying forms (e.g., con- 
tracting, privatization, partnerships) are used inter- 
changeably. They are not interchangeable. Some forms 
challenge the sovereignty of the state, while others do 
not. One can be neutral on some forms and not on 
others. Second, Kettl’s prescriptions are both too much 
and too little. They are too little, in that we know that 
effective government managers must be hired, trained, 
and rewarded. I would add that before hiring, they must 
be educated in public administration programs that 
teach democratic theory and public-private policy and 
administration. The prescriptions are too much, in that 
they identify the key elements needed to make shared 
power work—namely, to lower the rhetoric and imple- 
ment the prescriptions through strong leadership— 
without providing a clue as to how to achieve either of 
these. I suspect, in fact, that Kettl’s work might well 
raise, rather than lower, the rhetoric. 

Nevertheless, Sharing Power addresses the important 
issues of shared power between public governments 
and private markets. At its core, this is a book about 
democratic theory—about what governments and mar- 
kets can and cannot do. Kettl recognizes the fundamen- 
tal differences between the dynamic of government and 
the dynamic of the market and explores what is required 
in order for them to share power. Anyone standing in 
the stream of the ongoing movement toward greater 
government reliance on the market (and that includes 


citizen, practitioner, and academic) would do well to 
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read Sharing Power. Kettl sets the correct and relevant 
agenda. 


Auburn University GERALD W. JOHNSON 


American Political Science Review 


The Market Experience. By Robert E. Lane. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. 630p. $65.00 cloth, 
$24.95 paper. 


Robert Lane was “blindsided in the 1960s by the 
counterculture” and spent the next 25 years coming to 
terms with it (p. vii). As a result, he has produced a book 
that could do more to revolutionize Western civilization 
than anything produced by the counterculturalists. He 
argues not simply that markets are bad or socialism good 
but that all of our standard criteria for judging the 
market are wrong. We should not evaluate the market 
on the terms upon which both its supporters and oppo- 
nents agree, namely, whether it does or does not pro- 
vide economic well-being through the production and 
distribution of goods. Rather, we should evaluate it on 
precisely the terms that the counterculturalists struggled 
(mostly unsuccessfully) to enunciate, namely, whether it 
enhances life satisfaction and human development 
through the processes of working, creating, interacting, 
and desiring. 

Lane has not been completely converted. No counter- 
culturalist would agree that as between “‘relations with 
others” and work, the latter is “the major source of adult 
development” (p. 5). Nevertheless, his book rings with 
affirmations of the need for self-esteem, personal 
growth, and mutually satisfying relations. Similarly, no 
counterculturalist would turn, as Lane does, to the most 
rigorous experiments in cognitive psychology for evi- 
dence about human development. Still. he uses this 
evidence to judge markets according to the criterion that 
“the value of persons is as great as the value of com- 
modities” (p. 7). Tom Hayden and Herbert Marcuse, 
move over! 

In all seriousness, this is an extraordinary book in 
many ways. First, the sweep of its claims is breathtak- 
ingly broad and important: they will indeed revolution- 
ize social science and social policy if given the attention 
they deserve. Second, an array of detailed analyses of 
social science literatures is brought to bear on the ques- 
tion of what actually happens as people experience the 


market. Lane analyzes hundreds of psychological exper-. 


iments, opinion surveys, social theories, and philosoph- 
ical treatises in the work of examining topics ranging 
from the meaning of rationality to the meaning of 
happiness, from the social role of money to the possi- 
bility of friendship. His ability to link these narrowly 
focused studies of particular locales to sweeping gener- 
alizations about human nature—and to do so mostly 
persuasively—is yet another extraordinary feature of The 
Market Experience. 

It is surprisingly hard to summarize the flow of the 
narrative—as witnessed by the fact that the introduction 
lays out several lines of argument, none of which bear 
much resemblance to the actual order of the chapters. 
Lane explains why the book is not “linear” and is 
“reflexive,” and his reasons both accurately describe 
and convincingly support his own project. Roughly 
speaking, The Market Experience begins with broad dis- 
cussions of the meaning of “human capital” and of the 
importance of recognizing the interrelatedness of all 
forms of social engagement. It moves into analyses of 
useful and misleading ways of understanding the mean- 
ing of rationality and emotions and argues for the value 
of “cognitive complexity” as a substitute for rationality 
as a mark of human development. It then further eluci- 
dates the idea of human development by analyzing 
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self-attribution (what political scientists more commonly 
call efficacy) and self-esteem. It moves at that point from 
individual traits to relational issues of friendship, market 
exchange, and the social meaning of work. From there, 
The Market Experience criticizes conventional treatments 
of money (the presumed reward of undesired work) and 
reformulates the real rewards of work (intrinsic satis- 
faction at a creative job well done, which might inciden- 
tally bring in some money). By this point, Lane is ready 
to analyze the meaning of happiness and the role of 
markets in producing it. He concludes with a brief 
sketch of the “elements of culture and society that 
promote and retard ... economic reforms.” A long, 
winding, and rewarding journey, with perhaps not a 
clear enough end. 

Throughout the book, Lane refuses either to condemn 
or praise markets in simple terms. They are good at 
producing self-attributions (which are emotionally desir- 
able even if empirically mistaken); they are misused to 
equate happiness with more money (above a certain 
level of well-being); their relation to self-esteem is com- 
plex. In general, markets do better at things they are not 
designed for (creating meaningful work and mutually 
satisfying interactions) than at things they are designed 
for (inducing people to work hard at hated jobs for 
monetary rewards). Over and over, Lane surprises with 
his iconoclasm and provokes with his cool, idiosyn- 
cratic, and well-defended assessments. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning the most ex- 
traordinary element of The Market Experience (for political 
scientists, at least). Politics is almost totally absent from 
it. Lane hardly mentions the role of political institutions 
in shaping markets or in choosing among alternative 
systems of production and distribution. He barely refers 
to the role of markets in determining who gets political 
power or what people with political power can do in a 
given society. “Politics” appears once in the index, 
“power” twice, and “government” four times—this in a 
book crammed with a discussion of almost every con- 
ceivable form of human interaction. Ignoring politics 
was Clearly a deliberate choice, and I wish Lane had told 
us why he made that choice. In my perhaps parochial 
view, the absence of any discussion of power or politics 
leaves a large hole in this otherwise comprehensive 
analysis of what markets can do or actually do and in 
any claim about how we should think about them. We 
are left with a final irony: the philosopher and economist 
Albert Hirschman tells us more about the interaction of 
politics and markets (in The Passions and the Interests) 
than does the political scientist Robert Lane. 


Princeton University JENNIFER L., HOCHSCHILD 


Redeeming America: Piety and Politics in the New 
Christian Right. By Michael Lienesch. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1993. 322p. $45.00 
cloth, $17.95 paper. 


This book examines the political thought espoused by 
leaders of the Christian Right in their published work. It 
is a welcome addition to existing scholarship, which 
focuses disproportionately on the activities, rather than 
the thought, of the Christian Right. It is also a corrective 
to a voluminous literature produced in different aca- 
demic disciplines, which skewers the Christian Right 
without much pretense of taking its viewpoints seri- 
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ously. Lienesch notes that the movement has often been 
“Iviewed] as intellectually insignificant and dismissed as 
a moralistic abnormality” (p. 20). This book objectively 
probes the philosophic underpinnings of the Christian 
Right, expounding its worldview while also unmasking 
its inconsistencies and outlandish claims. 

The introduction is a synopsis of the contemporary 
Christian Right. The reader familiar with the literature 
will not find much new here except for the argument 
that the Christian Right is more than a garden-variety 
social movement, because it offers a comprehensive 
worldview “based on beliefs and inspired by values” 
(p. 20). Another theme here is the periodicity of conser- 
vative religious political engagement. This discussion is 
informative, but others have examined the subject in 
greater detail—such as Ted Jelen’s Political Mobilization of 
Religious Belief (1991) and Clyde Wilcox’s God’s Warriors 
(1992). 

The next five chapters compose the heart of the book, 
looking at the Christian Right's political thought “in the 
context of a series of spheres, beginning with the self 
and extending outward in concentric circles to include 
the family, the economy, the polity, and the world (p. 
21). The chapter on “self” focuses on the importance of 
the individual’s converting to Christianity, with its con- 
comitant political consequences. The notion of conver- 
sion explains a major division among religious conser- 
vatives between those restricting their focus to saving 
the individual soul and those extending the idea to 
redeeming a morally corrupt society. Conversion also 
accounts for the Christian Right's fervor: the imperfect 
person must constantly strive to overcome—his own 
sinful nature or society. This chapter draws heavily from 
the biographies of televangelists and probably takes 
their claims about their individual conversions too much 
at face value (but with no appreciable harm to the 
argument). 

Chapter 2 focuses on “family,” and it is a strong point 
of.the volume. Lienesch relates the deep philosophic 
contradictions about gender roles. Husbands are called 
upon to be patriarchs but also sensitive partners; wives 
are to sacrifice for the sake of others but, in doing so, to 
exert control over familial relations (a classic case of 
assuming power by refusing power, a la Marbury v. 
Madison). Ambivalence also exists over sexuality (partic- 
ularly as to whether women are temptresses or virtuous 
mothers), with marriage deemed a reasonable litmus 
test. Feminists seeking a careful rendition of the Chris- 
tian Right’s philosophic and pragmatic objections to 
their cause will find it here. In a separate vein, the 
author shows how parents hold conflictual attitudes 
toward institutions that shape the family. They attack 
public schools for their secular orientation, for instance, 
while making sure that their own children receive a 
sectarian, private education. The difficulty of reconciling 
literal Christianity with contemporary outlooks is skill- 
fully covered in this chapter. 

Chapter 3 uses the language of Reaganomics to de- 
scribe views toward the economy. Christian Right lead- 
ers favor trickle-down economics because it recognizes 
the principle of creating more wealth to benefit all, 
rather than redistributing money to reward the indolent. 
They advocate a supply-side theology that justifies the 
accumulation of wealth as a reward for hard work and as 
recognition of God's blessing. Lienesch shows how 
parables are tortuously interpreted to rationalize wealth, 
while passages attacking the rich are glossed over. This 
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chapter complements work on the awkward relationship 
between secular and religious conservatives, found in 
places such as E. J. Dionne, Jr.’s Why Americans Hate 
Politics (1991). 

Chapter 4, on the “polity,” analyzes the overtly polit- 
ical tracts written by religious conservatives. Many of 
those works interpret history, arguing that America is 
part of a providential plan gone awry as religious con- 
servatives have left the political arena to secularists and 
humanists. (Hence the need to reestablish a “moral 
majority.”) The most peculiar aspect of the Christian 
Right’s political thought surfaces in this context, 
namely, the identification of a humanist conspiracy. 
Lienesch demonstrates that leading figures proceed be- 
yond the proposition that secular ideologies have grown 
more important into the bizarre claim that a concrete 
number of humanists control public affairs. He further 
shows how that outlook abets different orientations: “At 
times, [Christian Right leaders] act as a morally conser- 
vative majority, committed to reclaiming mainstream 
values; at others, they are a militant minority, a prag- 
matic group of power politicians determined to imple- 
ment their own political platform; at still others, they are 
a radical remnant seeking to overthrow the system” 
(p. 171). Torn between status as a latent majority or a 
victimized minority, Christian Right leaders present 
both scenarios. More attention to the type of audience 
receiving each kind of message would have further 
strengthened this presentation. 

One other dimension of this chapter will intrigue 
political theorists and perhaps those attuned to politics 
in the academy. Christian Right leaders deplore the 
Enlightenment for advancing the causes of secularism 
and humanism, with Rousseau singled out for inculcat- 
ing the separation of reason and revelation, as well as 
laying the groundwork for the French and Russian 
revolutions (pp. 159, 180). This body of work supports 
Lienesch’s earlier claim that the Christian Right is more 
than a modern political force: it offers a worldview, 
complete with people for whom Locke and Rousseau are 
more important than Clinton. This theme also touches 
upon contemporary campus politics: Is the Enlighten- 
ment the flowering of knowledge, the birth of secular- 
ism as religion, or the inflation of the views of Eurocen- 
tric white men? In an odd twist, Christian Right leaders 
and multiculturalists seem to converge in their mutual 
antipathy for the traditional interpretation of the En- 
lightenment. 

Chapter 5 focuses on the “world,” and provides an 
exegesis of the idea of America as a “city on a hill.” It 
does not break new ground, however—which is also the 
case with the chapter’s anticommunist and eschatologi- 
cal themes. The brief conclusion, on the other hand, 
provides a thoughtful summary of the movement's past 
and future direction. Substantive notes and a solid index 
round out the book. 

This book should be read by scholars of the Christian 
Right, both for understanding and for testable hypoth- 
eses. It may also interest those teaching American polit- 
ical thought. Lienesch has been immersed in the pub- 
lished work of Christian Right leaders, and he has 
produced an interesting and important book. 


University of Maine MATTHEW C. MOEN 
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Monitoring Government: Inspectors General and the 
Search for Accountability. By Paul C. Light. Wash- 
ington: Brookings, 1993. 274p. $31.95 cloth, $12.95 


paper. 


This book, by Paul Light, is a monograph on an 

institutional innovation in the federal government, 
namely, the centralization of auditing and investigation 
functions at the top level of executive branch depart- 
ments and agencies, with such functions subordinated 
to statutorily empowered inspectors general. This insti- 
tutional innovation was achieved legislatively during the 
late 1970s and implemented administratively during the 
Reagan presidency. Drawing on survey and interview 
data collected by Light, as well as the documentary 
record, Monitoring Government explicates the legislative 
and administrative processes through which offices of 
inspector general (OIGs) throughout the federal govern- 
ment became well endowed and institutionally secure. 
The book further makes a number of evaluative claims 
about OIGs and provides some supporting argumenta- 
tion. Beyond this, the author endorses specific modifi- 
cations in the institutional design of major OIGs in order 
to capitalize on their legitimacy, staffing levels, and civil 
service ethic. The book thus provides information that 
will be invaluable to scholars who seek to generalize 
about the politics of public management, and it will 
serve as a point of reference in debates about both the 
public policy emphasis on compliance-oriented account- 
ability and the effectiveness of OIGs as a policy instru- 
ment. , 
The book's principal empirical generalization is that 
inspectors general have dedicated themselves to moni- 
toring whether government employees, contractors, and 
others are complying with federal rules and regulations. 
In strategies reminiscent of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, many inspectors general chose to focus specif- 
ically on catching as many wrongdoers and as much 
wrongdoing as possible. Light explains the dual focus 
on compliance accountability and production of statisti- 
cal accomplishments by analyzing the incentives at work 
in the federal political-administrative system. If OIGs’ 
main objective was institutional autonomy vis-a-vis their 
respective departments, they had an incentive to please 
Congress and the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB). Congress could grant them more autonomy by 
amending the Inspectors General Act; the OMB could 
override department-level staffing and budget decisions. 
Offices of inspector general were therefore rationally 
responsive to congressional and OMB interests. For 
Congress, the focus on compliance monitoring and 
“stats” production yielded recommendations for actions 
that (in comparison with rival approaches to improving 
accountability) were politically more palatable, jurisdic- 
tionally cleaner, less expensive, and quicker to imple- 
ment. For the OMB under Reagan, outputs of compli- 
ance monitoring processes were considered evidence 
supporting the claim that the administration was win- 
ning the war on waste, fraud, and abuse. 

A second major empirical claim is that statutory OIGs 
in departments and major agencies under Reagan be- 
came well endowed and relatively independent of the 
organizations they monitored. They had grown by al- 
most fifteen hundred FTEs by 1986. Autonomy was 
enhanced by the OMB’s sponsorship of inspectors gen- 
eral as a corporative group, allowing incumbent inspec- 
tors general across government to screen candidates for 
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specific posts and permitting a substantial measure of 
self-regulation. Inspectors general retained the statutory 
right and obligation to report to Congress without the 
content cleared by department or OMB officials. In 
addition, OIGs enjoyed formal and informal means to 
override decisions made by—and circumvent obstacles 
imposed by—their department’s own administrative 
staff functions (the only major exception being manda- 
tory reliance on centralized functions for legal advice). 
Mainly on this basis, the author infers that “the govern- 
ment seemed better equipped in 1989 to catch wrong- 
doing, albeit after the fact, than in 1978” (p. 221). Under 
Bush, the autonomy of inspectors general vis-a-vis de- 
partments was diminished by changes in both the selec- 
tion process and the OMB’s structure and focus. How- 
ever, major establishments’ OIGs remained sizable and 
active. 

Light proposes three specific institutional changes 
intended to enhance the autonomy of inspectors general 
vis-a-vis departments (an appointments process mod- 
eled on the Reagan administration’s, a fixed term of 
office, and no pay-for-performance) and one change 
intended to enhance OIGs’ capacity to conduct investi- 
gations (a statutory provision specifically granting their 
investigators limited power to subpoena testimony). The 
author argues that OIGs ought to become a principal 
home for evaluators within the bureaucracy. Among the 
grounds for this recommendation is the prescriptive 
claim that they should broaden their approach to achiev- 
ing accountability and the empirical claim that they have 
the institutional muscle to secure the needed positions 
and depoliticize analysis. Although the author expresses 
serious doubts about the desirability and feasibility of 
this strategy for increasing and improving evaluative 
work within the bureaucracy, he concludes that given 
the current politics of public management, the strategy 
is nonetheless optimal. 

Perhaps ironically, readers of Monitoring Government 
will remain uncertain, throughout the book, what Light 
wants to be held accountable for. It is plain that he 
intended to pledge himself to demonstrate the war- 
ranted assertibility of the two descriptive generalizations 
about inspectors general and their offices just discussed. 
However, he also states that their “eventual reliance 
almost exclusively on compliance in their search for 
accountability reveals a great deal about the politics of 
administrative reform” (p. 12, my emphasis). Even though 
other administrative reforms are briefly discussed, the 
reader is uncertain if it is fair to evaluate the book on 
how well the author formulates and defends descriptive 
generalizations at the level of administrative reform. The 
same kind of uncertainty bedevils the critical consider- 
ation of evaluative generalizations about OIGs. Light 
states that inspectors general and their offices “provide 
an opportunity to examine the consequences of eight 
specific ‘innovations’ in the search for accountability” 
(p. 2). (As revealed in subsequent lines, the statement 
not merely prefatory.) It is impossible to know what 
specific evaluative generalizations about OIGs Light 
proffers as warrantedly assertible (as opposed to simply 
plausible)—not to mention what standards of evaluative 
inquiry he wants the reader to accept. Uncertainty on 
this score is not resolved in the main body or in the 
notes. If the book is accountable solely for substantiating 
the two descriptive generalizations discussed, the re- 
search project is an evident success. The collection of 
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data, the culling of information, and the framing of 
evidence is impeccable. 

It may be that the author intended to provide a 
definitive evaluation of the implementation of the OIG 
concept. However, specialists in public management 
and policy analysis are bound to conclude that the work 
merely engages evaluative questions, failing to wrestle 
any of them to the ground. In conceptual terms, Light 
appears to conflate the effectiveness of the policy of 
reducing waste, fraud, and abuse in government with 
the organizational effectiveness of OlGs. Within a given 
policy frame (even a misguided one), OIGs may be 
evaluated favorably. Light clearly wants to make the 
case that the policy is largely ineffective (or even per- 
verse), because overseers have reallocated resources 
from such staff functions as planning and evaluation 
units to OIGs. This case is plausibly made. However, 
once a distinction between policy and organizational 
effectiveness is drawn, it appears that the author barely 
engages the second issue. Four points are relevant. First, 
no information or commentary is provided about the 
basis upon which OIGs claim to have put funds to better 
use as a result of their operations. Since this category 
greatly surpasses criminal recoveries as a source of 
savings, one cannot begin to know whether OIGs’ major 
indicator of effectiveness is more than mere rhetoric. 
Second, no consideration is given of whether inspectors 
general attempted to limit the adverse consequences on 
agency operations of their own investigations and audit- 
ing work. Third, operating and performance standards 
of the “compliance industry” were not brought to bear 
in making inferences about organizational effectiveness. 
Did OIGs implement formal or informal programs to 
encourage auditors working on civil enforcement cases 
to nominate cases for criminal investigation before they 
became stale? How much enforcement presence (an 
element of deterrence) was created as the result of 
auditing and investigation work? How efficiently was 
enforcement presence created—as compared, for exam- 
ple, with the auditing and criminal investigation func- 
tions of revenue agencies? How well did OIGs utilize the 
“visible odium” of criminal convictions for deterrence 
purposes? Finally, taking into account valid excuses 
provided by institutional and personal incentives, did 
OlGs focus effort in ways that could reasonably be seen 
as maximizing economy and efficiency (however de- 
fined)? Absent plausible answers to these kinds of 
questions, one remains ignorant about the organiza- 
tional effectiveness of OIGs. 


Harvard University MICHAEL BARZELAY 


The Constitution and American Political Development: 
An Institutional Perspective. Edited by Peter F. Nar- 
dulli. Champaign: University of Illinois Press, 1992. 
238p. $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper. 

The United States as a Developing Country: Studies in 
U.S. History in the Progressive Era and the 1920s. By 
Martin J. Sklar. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992. 328p. $49.95 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


These two books are fascinating contributions to the 
growing literature synthesizing politics and history, 
though each for very different reasons. Martin Sklar's 
United States as a Developing Country, is a collection of 
articles representing over 30 years of his work develop- 
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ing new perspectives about American political institu- 
tions. The panoramic view presented by one of our most 
provocative intellects includes his hitherto unpublished 
essay, “Dollar Diplomacy According to Dollar Diplo- 
mats,” which dates to his Wisconsin University master’s 
thesis in the late 1950s; articles published in the 1960s, 
and more recent contributions. In addition, he com- 
posed an original opening chapter especially for this 
volume, “’Periodization and Historiography,” in which 
he forcefully argues that U.S. society cannot be studied 
“without reference to its political history” but, rather, 
must be envisioned as a developing nation whose evo- 
lutionary stages reflect the common need of all industri- 
alizing societies to come to terms with the dual forces of 
“capitalism and socialism” (pp. 10, 36). 

As we know from Sklar's influential Corporate Recon- 
struction of American Capitalism, 1890-1916 (1988), he 
explicates the underpinnings of the American state in 
terms of market forces defining the parameters of polit- 
ical development. His collection of essays is a “must 
read” because it provides a more complete understand- 
ing of the nuances and scope of his own development as 
a noted scholar of American political change. Yet despite 
the author’s commitment to political institutions, it 
leaves us somewhat in the dark about how major polit- 
ical structures are actually connected to political evolu- 
tion over time. The book’s index, for example, contains 
no entries for “Congress,” “Supreme Court,” or “’Pres- 
idency.” Similarly, while it lists only 6 pages in reference 
to some form of “‘constitutionalism,” topics related to 
“corporatism” get 95, and “investment,” 28. While this 
is not surprising, given Sklar’s well-known proclivities, 
it nonetheless presents a somewhat skewed account of 
the political history of American institutional develop- 
ment. 

To appreciate the conjunction between political struc- 
tures and subsequent historical processes defining 
American state development, we would do well to turn 
to the excellent volume edited by Peter F. Nardulli, The 
Constitution and American Political Development. In an 
innovative enterprise, Nardulli gathered together “rec- 
ognized American politics scholars’ who were “not 
constitutional experts” (p. viii). He then asked this 
eminent group of nonconstitutional experts how “con- 
stitutional factors” influenced the development of Con- 
gress, the presidency, the bureaucracy, the Supreme 
Court, political parties, interest groups, and federalism 
in the context of American political history (p. viii). 

The result is extraordinary. The essays are uniformly 
well written and informative, and they address the main 
theme with exceptional coherence. Taking, as a starting 
point, that the Constitution embodies “the external 
standards that define American ideals” (p. 15), each 
author analyzes the impact of constitutional provisions 
upon institutional components of the American political 
system. Superb chapters on Congress by David Brady 
and Charles Stewart trace with clarity and precision how 
partisan politics mesh with legislative structures to 
translate electoral preferences into legislated policies. 
Bert Rockman draws upon marketplace analogies to 
analyze insightfully the evolution of the presidency 
within the confines created by constitutional provisions, 
and Lawrence Baum and Kermit Hall provide incisive 
appraisals of Supreme Court activism and federalism, 
respectively, as vital component of public law—to cite 
just a few of the many fine essays in this collection. 

The historical turn taken by many scholars interested 
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in the confluence of politics and history extends state- 
centered analyses of political systems and their policy 
outputs. Launched by new institutionalism approaches 
a decade or more ago, the focus on how the presence or 
absence of state structures influences the policy articu- 
lation and accomplishments of societal actors not only 
“brought the state back in” but often resulted in signif- 
icant cross-national comparisons between the United 
States and (usually) Western European nations. While 
often only implicit, these analyses had, as their subtext, 
historical premises about American political develop- 
ment that the current concentration on politics and 
history helps to explicate. 

In this context, both of these books make important 
contributions. Martin Sklar highlights the relationship 
between the economic foundations of society and its 
political development, even as he all but excludes such 
basic legacies as the constitutional arrangement of polit- 
ical institutions. Yet it is this omission that informs Peter 
Nardulli’s provocative collection. Those teaching gradu- 
ate proseminars, therefore, would do well to consider 
both works. They feature contrasting themes, which, 
when taken together, broaden our understanding of 
American political development and the diverse intellec- 
tual landscape defining its terms of debate. 


Northeastern Untversity EILEEN L. MCDONAGH 


The Dynamics of Ethnic Competition and Conflict. By 
Susan Olzak. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1992. 271p. $32.50 


Olzak offers an ambitious and insightful view into the 
workings of group conflict. Her contributions in this 
volume are both theoretical and empirical. She focuses 
her attention on the historical period from 1877 to 1914 
in the United States. During this period, there were 
massive waves of immigration into this country, as well 
as internal migration. There were also periods of eco- 
nomic turbulence, accelerated industrialization, evolv- 
ing and strained relations between races, and labor 
difficulties. There was violence as well, both white-on- 
black as well as against Asian and European immigrants. 
In short, this period contained a rich brew of conflict 
situations that makes it a perfect setting for the current 
study. 

Olzak employs data from daily editions of the New 
York Times. She has collected a valuable body of data 
from a close reading of the actual newspaper articles 
rather than using the more limited information found in 
the New York Times Index. She identifies conflict situa- 
tions from the largest 77 cities in the United States, and 
collects both qualitative (i.e., the type of conflict) and 
quantitative (i.e., how many people were involved) data 
for all observations. Olzak combines this information 
with additional social information relevant to the time 
period and pertinent to particular geographical regions. 
Her dominant empirical strategy is to use (wisely, in my 
view) event history analysis to unravel the major puz- 
zles of the period. 

The scope of Olzak’s analyses is quite striking. She 
analyzes the influences of immigration and economic 
contraction on ethnically related events. She focuses 
particularly on labor unrest as it relates to violence 
against African-Americans. This later expands in the 
book to an analysis of lynchings and general urban 
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violence. The competition for jobs is an area that adds to 
her economic analyses. Finally, in a chapter co-authored 
by Elizabeth West, Olzak analyzes the birth and mortal- 
ity of ethnic newspapers in relation to incidents of 
violent ethnic conflicts. Her results throughout, and 
particularly in the chapter on ethnic newspapers, are not 
always intuitive. Indeed, it is precisely because she 
comes up with so many logical but nonobvious conclu- 
sions that her work is so valuable. 

Olzak’s basic argument is that competition is the 
driving mechanism behind most ethnic conflict. She 
challenges previous theories that suggest that ethnic 
conflict arises from things like relative deprivation, mod- 
ernization and development, and assimilation difficul- 
ties that result in threats to an existing ethnically defined 
balance of power. One of her primary hypotheses is that 
ethnic conflict arises not from the separation and relative 
deprivation of groups, but rather from the breakdown of 
the former social order that kept the groups apart. It is 
when groups mix that they begin to compete. Essen- 
tially, they compete for the same limited resources, and 
Olzak’s perspective is not unlike that of a typical popu- 
lation biologist who sees much of the world in terms of 
competing species. 

Olzak’s arguments lead to some highly interesting 
observations. For example, she claims that violence 
against African-Americans can result when another 
group (i.e., not African-Americans) migrates into an 
area, thereby increasing the competition for jobs among 
white Americans. Thus, it is not necessary for the 
in-migrating group to experience the conflict (although 
that may happen initially), even though that group’s 
activities may be the ultimate cause of the struggle. 
Conflict with the initial immigrants can subside while 
whites escalate their attacks on African-Americans. All 
of this is connected to the idea of competition for 
resources (e.g., jobs) between members of differing 
ethnic groups. 

From an empirical perspective, Olzak makes her 
points using both tables and some useful plots. I find her 
empirical analyses to be both competently executed and 
creatively designed. However, one of her primary con- 
tributions is in the realm of theory. Her view is one that 
is rooted in time-dependent dynamics, not static social 
conditions, and I am certain that all scholars will find 
something either to praise or to contest among her many 
findings and conclusions. Ultimately, she is not saying 
that humans fight because there are injustices in the 
world, but rather because the injustices are in evolution- 
ary processes of decay that cause groups to interact in 
new ways. To use a meteorological comparison, wind 
(read “‘conflict’’) occurs not because there is a high 
pressure area next to a low pressure area. Rather, wind 
begins when the ridge that separates the two pressure 
systems begins to break down and the air masses from 
the two systems begin to mix. 

Some may even find that Olzak’s views challenge 
their basic notion of human rationality in situations of 
collective conflict, since her perspective could be inter- 
preted as more oriented along the lines of stimulus- 
response than in action based on decision-making and 
the availability of information. In short, Olzak has writ- 
ten an extremely interesting book, filled both with the 
intelligent analysis of data as well as theoretical conclu- 
sions that are both provocative and compelling. 

The publication of The Dynamics of Ethnic Competition 
and Conflict serves a useful secondary purpose. Many 
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(but by no means all) of the results in this book have 
appeared in article form in a variety of settings. Olzak’s 
prolific writings needed to be organized into a coherent 
thesis, and this book does this nicely. She has an 
interesting theory about group conflict, she argues her 
points effectively, and she leaves the reader with much 
to ponder. It is a book to be recommended to all those 
interested in the social structural mechanisms of volatile 
group interactions. 


Emory University COURTNEY BROWN 


Out of Order. By Thomas E. Patterson. New York: 
Knopf, 1993. 301p. $23.00. 


This well-written book explores the mass media's 
influence in presidential elections. No previous study 
better documents the difference that media-dominated 
campaigns have made to American politics. Full of 
epigrammatic insights, this study combines exhaustive 
empirical research with trenchant normative observa- 
tion. Out of Order argues that the media and especially 
television have replaced political parties as the chief 
screening agencies for presidential candidates. The re- 
sults are baleful. The year 1960 was the turning point. 
Television news began drawing large audiences, and the 
parties started relying heavily upon primaries to select 
convention delegates. The parties abdicated much of 
their king-making function, the media generated more 
authority in the winnowing process. Simultaneously, 
they have increasingly portrayed presidential candidates 
as irredeemable liars and hypocrites. 

Patterson argues convincingly that journalists fail to 
distinguish between trivial, politically necessary, or cor- 
rectable dissembling (exaggerating opponents’ liabili- 
ties, denying adultery) and lying that undermines the 
basis of elections. The latter occurs when candidates 
deliberately deceive voters as to their policy intentions. 
Patterson’s research systematically reveals that contrary 
to the media’s suspicions, elected candidates normally 
do keep their word: they pursue and often deliver the 
policies they promise. 

According to Patterson, media coverage nonetheless 
assumes and conveys that essentially everything candi- 
dates say is motivated by politics. As such, journalists 
hold, it can safely be categorized as manipulative slo- 
ganeering. This assumption bolsters the the well-docu- 
mented tendency for campaign journalism to focus on the 
horse race—who’s ahead, who's behind, what strategies 
are working, what new strategies are planned. Even 
when reporters discuss issues, the view that candidates’ 
positions are just part of the game plan permeates 
coverage. All this not only reduces the public’s ability to 
learn about the candidates’ public character, record, and 
policy plans, but it trains Americans in cynicism. 

Among the book’s most useful features is a series of 
tables tracing aspects of coverage from 1960 through 
1992. One documents the growing analytical orientation 
of campaign news. No longer is a detached voice the 
norm. Reporters habitually air opinionated evaluations 
of candidates. The assessments focus not on substance 
but on the quality of campaign gamesmanship. The data 
suggest that descriptive material comprised over 90% of 
front-page coverage in the New York Times in 1960; by 
1992, description accounted for under 20% and interpre- 
tation over 80%. 
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The historical-trend data also show that the propor- 
tion of stories framed in terms of policy has plunged 
from over 50% in 1960 to less than 20%, while game or 
horse-race coverage has risen from 45% to about 80%. 
During the same period, the balance of good versus bad 
news about candidates has shifted from 75% good in the 
earlier campaign to about 60% bad in 1988 and 1992. 

There is always room for criticism of coding decisions: 
What exactly comprises good or bad news? Might the 
nature of good and bad news vary with candidates and 
campaigns? Is horse-race news not sometimes inter- 
twined with issue coverage? But Patterson marshals 
much evidence supporting the basic validity of his 
argument. For example, in the same 1960-92 period, the 
proportion of the public responding unfavorably to both 
major party nominees has gone from about 20% to over 
50%. The length of sound bites on television has shrunk 
markedly; and, Patterson shows, so has the length of 
candidate quotes in the New York Times. In all media, the 
derisive, prognosticating voice of the reporter is sub- 
suming the policy voice of the candidates. 

One specific example that Patterson cites is a report on 
candidate Bill Clinton’s 1992 campaign speech to a labor 
group. A network report featured a sound bite of 
Clinton saying, of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), “I’m reviewing it carefully, and 
when I have a definitive opinion, I will say so. It’s a very 
long and complex document.” The reporter then says: 
“Time out! Clinton has a reputation as a committed 
policy wonk who soaks up details like a sponge, but on 
an issue which will likely cost him votes no matter what 
side he takes, the onetime Rhodes scholar is a conve- 
niently slow learner” (p. 6). 

Patterson points out that the NAFTA document was 
1,078 pages long and argues: “To suggest . . . that the 
‘policy wonk’ Clinton should know every part of it and 
flatly accept or reject it in its entirety is disingenuous. 
Worse than that, it is fatuous. It assumes that having a 
fixed opinion on every aspect of every issue . . . displays 
true leadership, and that any hesitation or objection on 
a candidate’s part is a practiced deception” (p. 16). This 
passage exemplifies the straightforward and lucid nor- 
mative analysis that the book weaves through its empir- 
ical narrative. 

The author believes that because the press filters 
innovative policy proposals through the cynical horse- 
race schema, the news often punishes candidates for 
talking in earnest about policy. The coverage tends to 
portray debate about substantive proposals as cam- 
paign-threatening controversies. A classic example was 
McGovern’s proposed negative income tax: originated 
by Milton Friedman, the media treated this proposal as 
a gaffe, helping to stigmatize McGovern as a leftist 
radical. At the same time, notes Patterson, the media 
frequently chastize candidates for avoiding honest, orig- 
inal, detailed issue stands. Damned if they do and 
damned if they don’t, candidates begin resembling the 
cautious beasts that the media construct. 

No book is perfect. While Patterson’s own content- 
analytical material is enlightening, he sometimes but- 
tresses his claims with others’ questionable data. For 
example, he cites research claiming that only 2% of the 
Fall campaign coverage in 1992 focused on the “charac- 
ter” issue for Bill Clinton (p. 195). Others might have 
coded the many mentions of “family values,” “trust,” 
Gennifer Flowers, “Slick Willy,” and similar phrases as 
oblique or direct comments on Clinton’s character. The 
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book would have been even stronger had Patterson stuck 
to his own research data, the most pertinent and convinc- 
ing. Nevertheless, his eloquent reasoning and masses of 
evidence establish a compelling case. Patterson is careful 
not to blame individual journalists or news organiza- 
tions for the state of electoral politics. He recognizes the 
interlocking structural causes of the malaise. He notes 
that journalism is only part of the problem and that the 
parties’ decline has thrust upon the media a function 
they simply cannot carry out. The book’s proposed 
remedies are, as always, debatable, but they are worth 
considering. If I were to recommend one book among 
the dozens on media and U.S. presidential elections that 
have appeared in recent years, this would be it. 


Northwestern University ROBERT M. ENTMAN 


The Supreme Court and the Attitudinal Model. By 
Jeffrey A. Segal and Harold J. Spaetn. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 390p. $54.95 cloth, 
$17.95 paper. 


This is an important book by an important pair of 
scholars of the Supreme Court. It has already engen- 
dered a great deal of controversy, even among those 
who generally agree with the line of reasoning; and it 
will accordingly create even more controversy as the 
proponents of other approaches to the study of the 
Supreme Court find and read this book. Those who 
adopt this model as a guide to understanding the Court 
will swear by this book. For others who take sharp issue 
with it, I suspect it will become a book many will love to 
hate. Few who read it will come away with neutral 
feelings. 

Segal and Spaeth take up the cudgels for what they 
call the attitudinal model of decision making on the Court 
and take direct aim at competing understandings of 
what motivates the justices to behave as they do. The 
main competitor is what they call the legal model. The 
attitudinal model, according to Segal and Spaeth, “holds 
that the Supreme Court decides disputes in light of the 
facts of the case vis-a-vis the ideological attitudes and 
values of the justices” (p. 65). By contrast, proponents of 
the legal model see judicial decisions as a response to the 
facts of a case in light of “plain meaning, intent of the 
framers, precedent, and balancing of societal interests” 
(p. 64). 

Bo what motivates the members of tke Court? Is it 
precedent, plain meaning, and the rest of the litany, or 
it is raw policy preferences? If I had to choose between 
the two, I would indeed take the latter. But Segal and 
Spaeth’s views, at least initially, are extreme, with few 
subtleties. They really do not set up any realistic com- 
petitor to their model of decision making. I can think of 
no political scientists who would take plain meaning, 
intent of the framers, and precedent as good explana- 
tions of what the justices do in making decisions. Some 
political scientists and many lawyers think it would be 
nice if justices did follow precedent, the framers’ intent, 
and so on; but that is another matter. If there is no 
position other than the attitudinal model and the silly 
formalism of the legal model, the debate is over. Yet no 
one who has taken Introduction to American Govern- 
ment, read Marbury v. Madison, or witnessed the fights 
over nominations to the Court during the Reagan and 
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Bush years is going to ascribe to the legal model. Thus, 
it is really not a worthy foe, and much of Segal and 
Spaeth’s discussion of it is beside the point. Segal and 
Spaeth’s real foes are the many political scientists and 
lawyers who would belittle the analysis of votes and say 
that we have to look at opinions as a whole. But, 
peculiarly, the authors do not make them the main 
target of the book. 

Segal and Spaeth’s formulation of the attitudinal 
model strikes me as too blunt. Justices, like other polit- 
ical actors, are not free to translate their preferences 
directly into policy in any and all situations. Instead, the 
justices maximize their policy preference under the 
constraints of law, policy, and custom. Liberal justices, 
for example, do not grant certiorari on trivial cases 
simply to reverse a conservative outcome in the lower 
courts: they grant it on cases in which some live legal 
issue is present and in which some plausible case for 
meeting the Court's rules can be made. Of course, this is 
true of other political actors; and the distinctions many 
make among judges, legislators, and bureaucrats are 
exaggerated. All policymakers work within constraints; 
and, in this sense, judges are no different. Later in the 
book, Segal and Spaeth seem to take constraints into 
account; and, of course, they know that the justices do 
not simply enact their preferences. But the blunt formu- 
lation of the attitudinal model pops up again and again. 

Chapters 4-7 constitute the heart of this book, the 
main evidence for the attitudinal model. In these chap- 
ters, Segal and Spaeth take up and present systematic 
evidence on staffing the Court, gatekeeping, decisions 
on the merits, and the distribution of opinion assign- 
ments. The evidence is plentiful and convincing. 

The chapter on staffing shows how ideological consid- 
erations come into play from the very beginning, from 
the choice of the president all the way through the 
decisions of senators to vote for or against a nominee. 
The larger the ideological distance between a senator 
and a nominee, the likelier he or she will vote against a 
nominee. Questions about the qualifications of a nomi- 
nee make a difference, but ideological distance magnifies 
the effect of this variable; that is, the larger the ideolog- 
ical distance between nominee and senator, the bigger 
the difference made by questions about qualifications. 

In the chapter “Getting into Court,” which is largely a 
review of prior work, Segal and Spaeth present impres- 
sive evidence of the ideological nature of the justice’s 
decision making. For example, a justice is substantially 
more likely to vote to grant certiorari who disagrees with 
the outcome in the lower court. For decisions on the 
merits in the law of search and seizure (chapter 6), Segal 
and Spaeth show the strong impact of ideological con- 
siderations above and beyond the factual circumstances 
of cases. In chapter 7 (“Opinion Assignment and Opin- 
ion Coalitions”), they offer a wealth of evidence on the 
impact of ideology on how the chief justice distributes 
opinions among his colleagues. For example, although 
chief justices strive for equality of workload, they tend, 
on average, to assign more opinions to those closer to 
them ideologically and fewer to those furthest from them. 

I do not see how anyone can come away from these 
middle chapters without granting the tremendous im- 
pact of the ideological positions of the justices. ‘“Ideolo- 
gy,” “attitudes,” “policy preferences,” “single-minded 
seeking of policy’’—whatever one wishes to label this 
phenomenon—pervade the decisional processes of the 
Supreme Court. Thus, if we take the purposiveness of 
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judicial behavior as the basic proposition of this book, I 
think the authors have succeeded. 

Segal and Spaeth, in my view, try to do too many 
things here. To account for every facet of the Court in an 
empirical fashion in one book is a tall task: any one part 
could easily serve as the fodder for several monographs. 
Their insistence on full coverage—from staffing to com- 
pliance—sometimes precludes the full development of 
an aspect of the Court. The large number of topics 
makes for a distracting busyness. Then, too, some of the 
chapters do not fit well into a book of this kind. Segal 
and Spaeth set out a theoretical framework juxtaposed 
against the legal model and test it against several sets of 
data. Then, in the middle of the book, they give us a 
political history of the Court to show how ideological 
considerations have underpinned its decisions. I would 
be the first to sign up for the proposition that ideological 
considerations have, from the beginning, played an 
important role in the Court, but this short history proves 
nothing. Actually, this is the standard stuff of political- 
science reading of constitutional law going back at least 
to Corwin and Powell. If we were to look back at the first 
editions of Mason and Beaney’s American Constitutional 
Law and Cushman’s Cases on Constitutional Law, I would 
bet a large amount of money that we would find similar 
accounts of the same decisions. Similarly, in two later 
chapters, Segal and Spaeth go through the evidence on 
compliance with, and implementation of, the Court's 
decisions and the relationship between the Court and 
other actors in the political system. In chapter 9, on 
compliance and implementation, Segal and Spaeth re- 
view the existing evidence; in chapter 8 they present a 
number of descriptive tables. Neither of these chapters 
has much to do with proofs of the attitudinal model of 
judicial decision making. Perhaps the real problem is 
that this is both a scholarly monograph and a textbook. 
At least it has the components of both kinds of books. 

Despite my reservations, this is a fine and important 
book, one I will certainly consult often. There is much to 
commend this book. First of all, it contains a wealth of 
information about the decisional processes of the Court, 
from the legal framework through the nitty gritty of 
voting, opinion assignment, and the like. Oddly, given 
the theoretical stance of the authors, this book is partic- 
ularly strong on the legal framework of decision-making 
in the Court. Second, the authors adopt a clear theoret- 
ical stance. No theoretical waffling mars these pages. 
One may or may not agree with that stance, but it is out 
there, along with the data to support it; and others now 
have a clear target. Third, Segal and Spaeth use this 
book to bring together a great deal of work published in 
a variety of journals and to provide new data and results 
on a number of points. Fourth, since the Supreme Court 
Data Base Phase I supports most of the analyses, anyone 
who wishes to challenge the results or conclusions or to 
extend the work can easily do so with this public 
dataset. 


Ohio State University GREGORY A. CALDEIRA 


The Politics Presidents Make: Leadership from John 
Adams to George Bush. By Stephen Skowronek. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1993. 526p. $29.95. 


What are the determinants of presidential leadership? 
Why are some presidents widely considered “great,” 
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while others range in historical reputation from medio- 
cre to disastrous failures? These questions have, in one 
way or another, been central to the literature on the 
presidency, some of it centering on its constitutional 
function, some on the getting and keeping of real-life 
power, and some on the psychological qualities of the 
men who hold the office. Quite a bit of this literature has 
been framed in terms of a great wall of separation 
between the modern presidency since 1933-45 and the 
(mostly irrelevant) presidencies before then. 

For Stephen Skowronek, the fundamental issues are 
embedded in a Constitution that, unlike society and 
economy in the United States, (and, for that matter, 
unlike the empirical operations of politics) is, in its 
foundations, unchanging, static, timeless and “nonde- 
veloped’’—the core of what Samuel Huntington has 
called the American “Tudor polity.” In this world of 
separate powers and clashing ambitions linked to “the 
prerogatives of the place” (as Madison put it), the issues 
confronting presidents go back to the very beginning 
and not just to 1933 or so. More than that, there is a 
dialectic at work: the interplay between constitutional 
nondevelopment and political (and other) development 
in the United States produces regular cycles. Regime 
orders come into being in the wake of a massive, 
crisis-laden upheaval sequence. They persist at first 
robustly and then, over the longer term, more and more 
vulnerably as intramural infighting takes its toll and the 
development of society and economy creates new prob- 
lems and cleavages that the existing order is ill equipped 
to meet. Finally, each in its turn, perishes in the next 
punctuational-change crisis, to be replaced, out of the 
ruins, by the next regime order and its transformational 
(Skowronek: “reconstructive’) leadership. Such cycles 
are iterated across the entire span of chronological time. 
This means at least two things: (1) the contexts of 
presidential power are anchored in “political time,” and 
(2) presidents occupying the office in comparable mo- 
ments in political time may be profitably compared with 
one another, even though they may be separated by 
decades in the passage of chronological time. 

This portion of Skowronek’s model in principle per- 
mits classification of American presidents from the fed- 
eralist era to.the present day on two dimensions: their 
affiliation with, or opposition to, a given regime order 
and the extent to which that order is robust or vulnera- 
ble. This, in turn, gives us a fourfold classification of 
individuals in their contextual and political-time setting 
that has been well known in the field since the author 
zpublished his famous article on in 1986. The four types 
of political practice are (1) reconstruction (the great regime 
overthrowers and builders), opposed to an acutely vul- 
nerable order; (2) articulation, affiliated with a robust 
order; (3) disjunction, affiliated to a collapsing order; and 
(4) preemption, opposed to a robust order. In the bulk of 
the text, the author systematically examines presidents 
and their contexts of action in the first three categories, 
from Thomas Jefferson’s reconstruction to Jimmy Cart- 
er's disjunction. 

But something else is superimposed. What forms the 
driving force behind presidential inputs to the world 
they inherit and attempt to shape is, in the first place, 
the inherently disruptive force of the office and its 
equally inherent hostility to all governing arrangements 
existing at the time that a given president first takes 
office. The keynote here was given by James K. Polk: “I 
intend myself to be President of the United States.” If, as 
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Skowronek says, the office is simultaneously order- 
shattering, order-affirming, and order-creating in its 
properties, even weak incumbents tend to create signif- 
icant disruption as they seek to affirm their own inden- 
tities in office. A classic case, discussed in detail in these 
pages, is the disjunctive presidency of Franklin Pierce. 
Order shattering is never far away. 

Beyond that, there is not only political but secular 
time. If political time centers on presidential power, 
secular change in the mode of government operations 
affects, cumulatively, presidential authority. This unidi- 
rectional evolution falls into four eras that in general (if 
not always in detail), would probably gain wide consen- 
sus: the Patrician Era (1789-1832), the Partisan Era 
(1832-1900), the Pluralist Era (1900-1972), and the Plebi- 
scitary Era (1972 to date). Thomas Jefferson is the purest 
and most complete example of reconstructive leadership 
because he operated in a near void of organized oppo- 
sition at a very early moment in the development of 
social (and thus governmental) complexity. Over time, 
the growth of this complexity has produced a govern- 
ment that is so “thick” on the ground that its inherent 
resistiveness to presidential initiatives has made presi- 
dential achievement of reconstructive purposes more 
difficult and problematic with each new iteration of the 
power cycle. By the time we reach the present, impasse 
becomes the consequence—-a major feature of the dis- 
cussion of the presidencies of Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush, with which the work draws to a close. 

Without any question, The Politics Presidents Make is 
the most ambitious effort at sustained pattern recogni- 
tion ever attempted in this area of study. The over- 
whelming bulk of the book consists of a detailed, “thick- 
description” effort to concretize the categories by 
looking at presidents in action in both political-time and 
secular-time contexts. It is a truly extraordinary effort at 
integration, synthesis, and comprehensive pattern rec- 
ognition amid the myriad details of the historically 
contingent and the diversity of character, talents, and 
virtues of the men who served in this role. In general, at 
least for me, the argument works. Skowronek is remark- 
able not only for his erudition and accuracy in detail but 
also for the subtlety of his reflections on his cases. This 
is a work that is striking in its sensitivity to nuance 
and—above all, perhaps—in its keen awareness of the 
ironies of presidential action. At very many points, quite 
new analytical possibilities are raised and evaluated. To 
take just two examples, presidents in a disjunction 
situation recurrently tend to reify technique as substance 
becomes impossible to handle, and presidents pursuing 
the politics of preemption recurrently tend to risk or 
achieve de facto or de jure impeachment. 

Needless to say, this study, important as it is, does not 
lie beyond criticism. Any effort to construct classificatory 
categories of this type is likely to disclose concrete cases 
that just do not fit. Skowronek himself identifies “three 
hard cases”: Cleveland, Coolidge, and Eisenhower. 
While I see little difficulty in classifying Coolidge’s 
general place in Skowronek’s greater scheme of things, 
Cleveland’s case is somehow associated with a realign- 
ment in which (uniquely in American history) the forces 
demanding change were defeated. Eisenhower “ought” 
to fit as a preemptor (the New Deal order was still 
robust, and he and his party were opposed to it); but he 
did not behave that way in office and also lacked the 
modal preemptor’s temperament. (In earlier times, one 
could say the same of Millard Fillmore.) Real life is likely 
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to produce impure mixtures in concrete cases that clas- 
sification schemes have difficulty accomodating. Yet if 
the model does, in general, seem to describe real-world 
trends and tropisms, such “hard cases” suggest less the 
need to discard the former than to work through the 
latter’s implications. 

Two more serious questions arise, both centering on 
preempting presidents, whom Skowronek calls “the 
wild cards of American politics,” who have historically 
come to power because the normal screening or gate- 
keeping machinery for presidential selection has broken 
down for one reason or another. Inherent presidential 
disruptiveness in these cases has often verged toward the 
boundaries of the constitutionally permissible: Richard 
Nixon is just the latest of such cases in Skowronek’s 
scheme. Yet the author, at the end, calls for a presiden- 
tial strategy of “perpetual preemption” henceforth. In 
this context, it is particularly to be regretted that this 
book contains no detailed examination of at least one 
representative of this fourth category. To be sure, pretty 
much by definition, preemptors stand, in a sense, out- 
side the cyclic pattern. But these cases illuminate issues 
directly specific to the author's closing argument, and at 
least one of them (Nixon?) should have been included 
accordingly. 

Skowronek is not alone in concluding that within the 
past quarter-century, changes so fundamental in the 
organization and articulation of American politics have 
occurred that traditional historically derived precedents 
and models are becoming irrelevant to understanding 
what is going on in the here-and-now. From his per- 
spective, the thickening of government has reached the 
point that presidential reconstructive activity is now, or 
soon will be, out of the question. Incumbents keep 
acting on cue from an old script but with diminishing 
effectiveness and increasingly bizarre consequences. 
Better, then, that they should give up acting out such 
roles and the public give up waiting for “Godot’’-—a new 
reconstructive president to bail them out of the mess 
their public affairs have got into. 

Each president should thus now become his own 
preemptor. (Is Bill Clinton actually following this new 
script?) From such a change, a whole catalog of desirable 
consequences will follow: “Once shorn of the roles 
acribed to them in political time, leaders will in fact have 
little else to rely upon but reason, talent, ideas and 
character” (p. 445). In short, Skowronek’s subtle dialec- 
tics of presidential power sum to an even more striking 
dialectic: the negation of an analysis that has occupied 
more than 400 pages up to this point. 

One finds oneself struggling with two reactions to all 
this. First, one wonders, preemption for what—in behalf 
of what substantive values and concrete interests and 
coalitions in the society that elects these people every 
four years? In general, there is a tendency-—-ever more 
marked as we approach the present in these pages—to 
present an analysis that is so Oval Office—oriented that 
still-vital contexts of presidential action such as party 
and partisanship virtually disappear from view. And 
we do have that old problem with preemptors that 
Skowronek clearly identifies: How does the system keep 
the power drives of these figures within constitutional 
limits, particularly if the constraining power of other 
institutions continues its decay? 

Second, how sturdy a support can this ideal preemp- 
tor gain from his pure qualities of “reason, talent, ideas 
and character’? They were just John Quincy Adams’s 
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frame of reference for conducting his presidency. They 
seem more generally (as proposed unmediated drivers 
of the enterprise) to reflect our frequent preoccupation 
with eliminating politics to achieve pure policy “in the 
public interest’’"—a Progressive Era impulse that is with 
us still. While many factors were involved in Adams’s 
defeat for reelection in 1828, his efforts to remain far 
above “mere politics” in the conduct of his office helped 
mightily to do him in. If there is any one sentiment 
among the enlightened that ought to be given up as we 
move into the next century, it is not the fixation on 
“great presidents” as saviors but the striving finally to 
achieve some nonpartisan, nonpolitical ideal for govern- 
ment and its officials. Short of dictatorship, politics 
cannot be gotten rid of. For this reason, the preemptive 
virtues that Skowronek identifies in his heroic effort to 
find a way out of the present impasse would seem to be 
as effective a ticket to quick retirement for incumbents 
embracing them as it was for Adams. 

All that said, however, it should also be said that any 
weaknesses this book contains pale into insignificance 
when measured by the magnitude of the accomplish- 
ment it represents. This is a magisterial work, one of the 
most important studies of the presidency—indeed, of 
American politics—ever written. Stephen Skowronek 
has made the most persuasive of cases for the value and 
significance of work in the American political develop- 
ment genre. He makes this case by doing the work and 
by revealing, in the process, a dense network of con- 
nectedness in action and context that would otherwise 
be inaccessible. His analysis of the impact of secular time 
on the presidential power cycles of political time pro- 
vides (in addition to other things) a new and deeper 
insight into the present era’s political impasse. At the 
end of the day, he comes very close to identifying the 
root problem affecting presidents, which prompts him to 
the sort of escape he then suggests. This is the all- 
important fact that the Constitution is unchanging and 
nondeveloped, while at all times intersecting with a 
social, economic, and political world that has undergone 
incessant development from the beginning. The whole 
work may be read as an extended, powerful, and pen- 
etrating meditation on some of the global consequences 
of this fact. 


University of Texas, Austin WALTER DEAN BURNHAM 


The Scar of Race. By Paul M. Sniderman and Thomas 
Piazza. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993. 
212p. $18.95. 


It is not possible to understand American politics 
without eventually engaging the question of race. Of 
course, the centrality and character of debates on the 
status of African-Americans in the polity have varied 
enormously. Yet since before the founding of the repub- 
lic, the “race problem” has been near the core of 
American national politics. Issues of race figured in the 
drafting of the Constitution, the enslavement of blacks 
weighed upon the consciences of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, Tocqueville’s powerful chronicle of American 
society dealt extensively with race, a struggle between a 
race-based slave economy versus a free-labor economy 
precipitated the deadliest war in the American experi- 
ence, and a range of constitutional debates (e.g., the 
scope and intent of the Fourteenth Amendment) and 
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modern-day civil rights protections (the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and Voting Rights Act of 1965) can be traced to 
efforts to protect the status of African-Americans. 

In the long shadow of the American political history of 
race, Sniderman and Piazza’s Scar of Race aims to tackle 
afresh the linkage of prejudice and public opinion. Their 
focus is on the modern era. Their method is the sample 
survey conducted by phone, both local (San Francisco 
Bay Area) and national in scope. The research is driven 
by an effort to understand whether the politics of race 
has somehow changed. To assure wide accessibility, the 
data reporting is deliberately kept simple, rarely reach- 
ing beyond figures or tables based on simple percentage 
comparisons or correlations. On the whole, Sniderman 
and Piazza’s effort is, variously, illuminating and clever; 
yet, on occasion, it disappoints and frustrates. Let us 
consider several useful contributions made in The Scar of 
Race. 

First, the research helps to specify the current com- 
plexity of the issues involved in racial politics. At an 
empirical level, Sniderman and Piazza find no tight 
clustering of key issue attitudes. An individual’s opin- 
ions on affirmative action in employment are not likely 
to be interchangeable with the same person’s views on 
open housing laws or level of economic assistance, if 
any, that government ought to provide to black commu- 
nities. The relative lack of constraint immediately im- 
plies that there is no single, profound thread of preju- 
dice that binds together the views of white Americans 
on these public policy questions. 

Second, the book is a useful normal-science extension 
of the use of experiments within surveys. Following the 
lead of Howard Schuman, who first applied survey- 
based experiments to theoretical questions in the study 
of contemporary racial attitudes, and the complex sur- 
vey vignette studies of Peter Rossi and his colleagues, 
Sniderman and Piazza exploit the power of modern 
computer-assisted telephone interviewing systems to 
develop ever more complex experimental designs. One 
clear lesson of their efforts is that survey questions 
directed at delivering benefits to a black individual do 
not elicit a racial double standard in behavior of the type 
that emerges strongly when benefits are proposed to be 
delivered to blacks as a group. 

Third, the book makes clever and often enlightening 
use of a measure of anti-Semitism as its bedrock indica- 
tor of prejudice. Doing so simultaneously reveals the 
modern political potency of prejudice and escapes en- 
tirely the analytical ambiguity of meaning that often 
attaches to questions with explicit race-based content. 
Fourth, the book is one of several recent efforts to 
reintroduce a concern with stereotyping into sample 
surveys. It provides valuable data on the persuasiveness 
and the delimited (but quite real) political effects of 
antiblack stereotyping. Fifth, Sniderman and Piazza 
undertake a very provocative examination of the mallea- 
bility of opinions. They use counterarguments to at- 
tempt to gauge the fixity of opinion on race. The results 
show a potential for great movement, although this 
movement has a clear-cut predominant trend. 

Most frustrating, however, among the weaknesses of 
The Scar of Race, is a serious misreading or misinterpre- 
tation of the new racism thesis as advanced by such 
scholars as David Sears, Donald Kinder, and John Mc- 
Conahay. Sniderman and Piazza typically treat the new 
racism thesis as contending that core American values, 
such as individualism and the work ethic, rather than 
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constituting weapons against racism, are now the main 
engines of racism and that this new racial bias operates 
with special force among political conservatives. Neither 
component of the argument seems a fair depiction of the 
theory advanced by proponents of the new racism 
thesis. First, the latter maintains that a new form of 
expressing racial animus has emerged. A hallmark fea- 
ture of this new racism is a more explicit concern with 
such values as the work ethic, though this is intimately 
fused with feelings toward blacks. Sniderman and Piaz- 
za’s own research strongly supports at least part of this 
claim. For example, they show that even among the 
highly educated, believing that “if blacks would only try 
harder, they would be just as well oif as whites” or that 
“most blacks on welfare programs could get a job if they 
really tried” are powerful direct determinants of atti- 
tudes on economic assistance to blacks—-exactly as the 
new racism thesis would predict. 

Furthermore, to address the second component of 
Sniderman and Piazza’s treatment of the new racism 
thesis, I know of no survey-based research suggesting 
that this new racism operates with special or differential 
force among ideological conservatives. Hence, while it is 
quite useful to show that whatever antiblack bias exists 
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when. policies focus on group benefits is not unique to 
conservatives, this finding does not challenge the core of 
the new racism argument. The new racism thesis has 
many weaknesses, but this research has not taken us far 
toward resolving them. 

Less troubling but still problematic is the inattention 
to group conflict theories as an alternative to both the 
new racism thesis and Sniderman and Piazza’s politici- 
zation-of-race theses about modern race politics. Con- 
flict models have considerable power to explain the 
difference found between popular receptivity to individ- 
ual benefits versus collective or group benefits. More- 
over, it might help explain why the tests of opinion 
malleability find the greatest movement on the group 
benefits question and that the trend of movement is 
disproportionately from pro- to antibenefit delivery. 

Despite several limitations, The Scar of Race adds a 
needed perspective. It will advance discussion among 
specialists in the area and contribute to current efforts to 
understand the tenacious forces of race and racism in 
national politics. 


University of California, Los Angeles LAWRENCE BOBO 
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Hostage to Revolution: Gorbachev and Soviet Security 
Policy, 1985-1991. By Coit D. Blacker. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1993. 268p. $16.95 


paper. 


Coit Blacker has produced a compact and very read- 
able book that reviews the turbulent changes in Soviet 
foreign and security policy under Gorbachev. He writes 
in a well-organized and accessible manner, effectively 
using subtitles and verbal “road maps” to help the 
reader along. On the whole, Blacker presents a balanced 
description of the Soviet policy revolution that led to the 
end of the Cold War. After reviewing the Brezhnev 
legacy, he examines the effect of Gorbachev's “new 
thinking” in four areas: the conceptual basis of Soviet 
policy, military doctrine and strategy, arms control, and 
civil-military relations. In both style and content, the 
book is quite suitable for an upper-level undergraduate 
course on the history of Soviet or Cold War foreign 
policy. 

At the same time, Hostage to Revolution is much weaker 
at an explanatory level, doing little to advance the 
scholarly debate. Despite the author's claims in the 
book’s introduction, he presents a rather standard Sovi- 
etological analysis. Blacker has read a wide array of 
(translated) Soviet sources and, based on these and his 
understanding of the changing content of policy, offers a 
plausible reconstruction of Gorbachev’s motives and 
reform strategies. Keeping with the Sovietological tradi- 
tion, the book is also for the most part atheoretical. In 
other words, Blacker is at his best describing the content 
and implications of the Gorbachev-era changes in secu- 
rity policy. He is much weaker at explaining the why 
and how behind the reforms. 

Indeed, Blacker’s explanatory focus—economic crisis 
as the motor of change—is so simple and self-evident 


that the reader is left with a lingering question of “So > 


what?” What insights are gained from an argument of 
this sort? Blacker rightly criticizes (in both his introduc- 
tory and concluding chapters) international relations 
theory as being poorly equipped to anticipate or explain 
peaceful systemic change such as that brought about by 
the Gorbachev reforms. Yet he does not offer or elabo- 
rate a domestic-level alternative of his own, except to 
suggest that “economic crisis” is central and all other 
explanatory factors are essentially derivative (e.g., pp. 
190-91). 

As Blacker’s story unfolds, we are told at various 
points that ideas matter, institutions are important, and 
leaders learn. Who would disagree? The analytic chal- 
lenge is to explore the conditions under which such 
factors become relevant. To do this, however, requires 
greater attention both to domestic politics and theory. 
How and why did certain ideas reach Gorbachev and 
come to inform the content of his “new thinking”? If the 
old ideas on international politics were so deeply em- 
bedded in the pre-Gorbachev system (as Blacker persua- 
sively argues), how could they be overturned with such 
relative ease once a new leader came to power? Blacker 
is right on the mark to argue that economic crisis 
“opened up” Soviet politics. To stop there, however, is 
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to leave many of the most interesting questions unan- 
swered. 

It is fair to ask whether the domestic political process 
under Gorbachev could have been explored in the detail 
necessary to address such questions. The answer is yes, 
but not with the sources Blacker has utilized. For rea- 
sons that are not entirely clear, he has chosen to rely 
almost exclusively on U.S. government translations of 
the Soviet media. Aside from the evident problem of 
selection bias (a point Blacker never addresses), reliance 
on such materials intended for wide consumption seri- 
ously hinders the author’s ability to reconstruct the 
process behind the “new thinking.” 

Much, in fact, has been revealed through Soviet/ 
Russian materials not typically translated by the U.S. 
government. One scholarly journal, for example, has 
published the transcripts of the Reykjavik summit, a 
consideration of which would have strengthened Black- 
er's interpretation of this key episode (pp. 104-8). More 
important, a number of key figures have published 
memoirs (former Chief of the General Staff Akhrom- 
eyev, academic specialist Georgiy Arbatov, advisor Ana- 
toliy Chernyayev, and former Politburo members 
Ligachev and Ryzhkov, to name only a few). While such 
works must be read with caution because individuals 
maneuver to secure their place in history, they nonethe- 
less offer many remarkable insights. Beyond written 
works, one can, of course, “go to the source” and 
interview the architects of this remarkable revolution. 
While Blacker mentions his many helpful conversations 
with Soviet specialists (p. 8), his notes give no sense of 
what he gleaned from the interviews or how such 
information was integrated into the analysis. 

To appreciate how neglect of domestic political pro- 
cess hinders Blacker’s analysis, compare Gorbachev's 
foreign policy with that of post-Soviet Russia. Economic 
crisis, Blacker’s key explanatory variable, is present in 
both periods. Yet in today’s Russia, the “new thinking” 
has come under withering attack, while a different set of 
ideas more in keeping with traditional notions of power 
politics has come to the fore. Russian foreign policy, 
reflecting this combination of old and new, has become 
a strange mixture of realpolitik and liberal internation- 
alism. 

How to explain these changes? Clearly, part of the 
answer is the dramatically different international politi- 
cal environment of post-Soviet Russia (especially impor- 
tant here is what Russians call the “near abroad’’—the 
successor states to the USSR). Equally important, how- 
ever, are fundamental changes in the domestic setting; 
the process has opened up in ways unheard of even at 
the end of the Gorbachev era. Indeed, in Russia today, 
the problem faced by promoters of new ideas is not 
getting access to top decision makers (as it was in the 
USSR) but ensuring, once they reach elites such as 
Yeltsin, that the ideas have some lasting influence on 
policy. 

Blacker’s main concern, however, is the Gorbachev 
period, where the challenge is to get some sort of 
analytic leverage on an extraordinarily complex set of 
changes. The way forward is to incorporate, and expand 
upon, the work of scholars such as Matthew Evangelista 
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and Jack Snyder, both of whom have sought to build 
much-needed bridges between international relations 
theory, comparative politics, and “Soviet” studies. In- 
deed, if recast with more explicit attention to theory, 
Blacker’s study would have been much sharper analyt- 
ically, with the potential for contributing to several 
different research programs in international relations 
and comparative politics. These inchide work on policy 
ideas, civil-military relations, negotiation/bargaining 
theory, and (more generally) domestic sources of state 
behavior. As written, however, the book leaves the 
reader to tease out any connections to the broader 
literatures. 

In short, Blacker has written an informative if limited 
book. Students and members of the policy community 
will find much of use here. Hostage to Revo‘ution is a good 
account of six years of revolutionary change. However, 
the reader who is interested in new interpretations that 
draw upon new source material and contribute to the 
broader social science literature will have to look else- 
where. Perhaps reflecting a field (“post-Soviet studies”) 
in transition, Blacker’s study is, ultimately, a mixture of 
good and bad. It is better than many Sovietological 
analyses yet still falls short on both methodological and 
theoretical grounds. 


University of Pittsburgh JEFF CHECKEL 


Parliamentary Change in the Nordic Countries. Edited 
by Erik Damgaard. Oslo: Scandinavian University 
Press, 1992. 224p. $39.95. 

Coalition Politics and Parliamentary Power. By Mats 
Sjölin. Lund: Lund University Press, 1993. 230p. 
$21.50 paper. 


These recent books on parliaments and parliamentary 
practices are the products of a persistent endeavor, on 
the part of some Nordic scholars, as well as research 
milieus, to study the impact of institutional forces in 
political life. Although clearly not flying the flag of the 
behavioral movement during the sixties and seventies, 
they continued presenting the kind cf basic research that 
other scholars took for granted and that ioday enjoys a 
modest revival among Nordic political scientists. 
Damgaard’s edited volume and Sjélin’s monograph are 
different both in scope and intent and will have different 
value to different readers. They share, however, the 
same analytical background in contempcrary compara- 
tive parliamentary research—even though the moorings 
are not quite similar. 

In the Damgaard volume we are presented with 
accounts of recent parliamentary trends in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland sandwiched between an 
introduction and a comparative analysis, both produced 
by the editor, who is also responsible for the chapter on 
Denmark. The analysis of the three remaining parlia- 
ments are written by country specialists: Dag Anckar, 
Hilmar Rommetvedt, Anders Sannerstedt, and Mats 
Sjölin. According to the editor, the purpose is to analyze 
important trends in the parliamentary development of 
the Nordic countries during the past few decades. Cri- 
teria for “importance” is partly centrality within the 
comparative literature discussions, partly political im- 
portance within the countries in question. In practice, 
the “decline-of-parliaments” thesis functions as a kind 
of overarching point of reference, even if explicitly “not 
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the main object” of the analysis (p. 16). The editor is also 
evidently skeptical as to its research potential. 

Parliamentary analysis deals with both internal devel- 
opments in parliament and its relations to the external 
world, particularly the executive. Starting with Danish 
experiences during the 1980s, contextual particularities 
immediately create problems for comparative analysis; 
for these experiences are indeed quite remarkable to 
those used to a fairly straightforward distinction be- 
tween government and opposition. In Denmark during 
the Schlüter “four-leaf clover” government (1982-88), 
the very terms evaporate when analyzing the dealings in 
the Folketing. There were “alternative majorities” in 
several policy areas—most notably in security matters. 
this means that the minority coalition government, 
headed by the conservative Schlüter, accepted its minor- 
ity position in several fields and let the “opposition” 
determine “government” policies. The era of “the gov- 
erning parliament” came about because one of the 
parties not in government—the radical liberals—wanted 
the government to continue and the government was 
willing to pay the necessary price. l 

The chapters on the four country developments out- 
lines the major parliamentary trends over the last two 
decades. They all focus on changes along the parlia- 
ment-—government axis, as seen from parliament. The 
historic accounts reveal that the old label for the Scan- 
dinavian region (“consensual democracies”) has to be 
reconsidered. In short, there is more open and fierce 
politics on the parliamentary scene than there used to be 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Still, we also get the proper 
warnings against jumping to the quick but unwarranted 
comparative conclusions. Sannerstedt and Sjölin argue, 
for example, that in Sweden the “image of consensus is 
less salient, although political negotiations continue to 
be of great importance” (p. 99). 

In his summary, Damgaard points to three substantial 
changes: weaker governments, increased parliamentary 
activity, and more parliamentary power. There is a 
decline of consensus but not a decline of parliament. We 
have, however, the Finnish exception—not, according 
to Dag Anckar, that Finland has gone through a decline 
in parliamentary power (though that belief is wide- 
spread) but that Finnish governments are increasingly 
majority governments. Due to legislative procedures 
that give one-third of the members the right to postpone 
and, in fact, “torpedo” almost any government proposal 
(p. 161), the threshold for a sustainable government 
majority in the Finnish parliament is 67%, not 51%. As 
Anckar points out, this gives the term “oversized ma- 
jority” a quite different meaning in the Finnish case. 

The Damgaard volume is highly recommended as an 
updated analysis of Nordic parliamentary trends. The 
country chapters are somewhat uneven, but all provide 
the kind of information useful for anyone aiming to keep 
a professional eye on developments in Nordic politics. 
The style and presentation would also make it suitable 
for courses on Nordic or West European politics. Some 
rather standard queries could, however, be raised about 
the book if viewed exclusively as a comparative project. 
The country presentations are bound together not by 
any coherent analytical frame but by a rather loose set of 
questions. The empirical material varies according to 
availability and author interests. Rommetvedt for exam- 
ple is particularly keen on the analysis of party dissents 
in the committee recommendations in the Norwegian 
Storting. More unnecessary, perhaps, is the individual- 
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istic approach to theories and conceptualization. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, the comparative discussion by Dam- 
gaard toward the end is nurtured mostly by the 
empirical qualities of the book. 

Coalition Politics and Parliamentary Power is by Mats 
Sjölin, the coauthor of the Swedish chapter in the 
Damgaard volume. Its theme is the role of parliament 
and parties in political decision making. Empirically, it is 
a book about Sweden, but he also argues the theoretical 
case that the theory of political decision making could 
invigorate the study of parliaments and parliamentary 
practices in general. And although the decline-of-parlia- 
ment thesis is much in focus in this book too, Sjélin’s 
view is that this debate “is in need of theorizing, which 
applies to parliamentary research in general, and in 
need of specification, which applies to the question of 
decline in general” (p. 202). 

The problem to be analyzed in Sjélin’s book is “power 
relations and patterns of cooperation and conflict be- 
tween the political parties in the struggle over the 
framing of policies” (p. 26). The empirical basis for this 
is the reports of the committees in the Swedish Riksdag 
regarding government proposals. The period covered is 
from 1970 to the early 1990s. Two empirical questions 
recur repeatedly throughout the book. First, how can we 
explain government—opposition processes in Sweden? 
Second, has the power of the Swedish parliament de- 
clined? It turns out that the opposition muscle is about 
as strong (or weak) in Sweden as in comparable Western 
democracies. Sweden is at least no deviant case in this 
respect. There has been a trend toward a higher level of 
changes in government proposals, enforced by the op- 
position, but equally striking is the ebb and flow in this 
relationship, connected with government base and party 
constellations in the Riksdag. There is no convincing 
evidence to substantiate the parliaments-in-decline the- 
sis. In choosing between remaining alternatives—stable 
or increased parliamentary power—Sjélin argues that 
the ups and downs of parliament during the latter two 
decades leaves the issue unsettled. Still the weakening 
of governments may indicate a change toward increased 
parliament power. The question, however, is whether 
this derives from temporal fluctuations or lasting struc- 
. tural change. 

Sjélin’s eclectic approach in developing his theoretical 
argument makes refreshing reading. Here we also find 
his main mission, namely, to widen the field of tradi- 
tional coalition analysis to include discussions about 
parliamentary decision making and coalition politics. 
The fatal fault of the comparative literature on govern- 
ment formation and parliamentary politics alike is the 
lack of trespassing—in other words, the insufficient 
amount of theoretical cross-fertilizing—within the tradi- 
tion. Sjélin sets himself the task of bringing together 
various approaches at least in the sense of considering, 
within the same empirical analysis, the fruitfulness of 
coalition theory of the public choice tradition, the main- 
stream comparative government tradition, and “modern 
power theory.” 

Does he succeed? The aims are admirably ambitious, 
and Sjölin clearly has a point in attacking the compart- 
mentalization of much research within this field. His 
discussions of the various approaches are fair and bal- 
anced. Still, there is not much new in, for example, his 
criticism of the formal coalition theory. At times, the 
presentation and discussion of the literature could have 
been shortened. The exercise takes a more fruitful turn 
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when Sjölin comes to the bit in which he himself has 
more faith—the power theory, or tradition of power 
analysis. Employing concepts and distinctions like “au- 
tonomy” and the various “faces of power,” he manages 
to put across the inadequacies in the debate on the 
decline of parliaments and also to present the complex- 
ities of parliamentary analysis in general. From the 
many shrewd observations on the exercise of power in 
parliamentary politics it also appears that Sjölin feels 
more comfortable among the foxes than among the 
hedgehogs in the community of scholars. The trouble 
with that position, however, is (as all foxes know) that it 
does not make the world easier to understand. 


University of Oslo Knut HEIDAR 


China’s Quest for National Identity. Edited by Lowell 
Dittmer and Samuel S. Kim. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1993. 305p. $42.50 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


This remarkably coherent symposium should com- 
mand broad attention throughout our discipline because 
it illuminates in numerous ways the confusing complex- 
ities and uncertain relationships among such suppos- 
edly self-evident concepts as state, nation, country, 
culture, society, and civil society and such basic senti- 
ments as nationalism, patriotism, and a variety of na- 
tional, social, and political group identities. With embar- 
rassing regularity, scholars will labor to define these 
concepts but then, in the pages that follow, slip into 
treating many as synonyms. The differences are impor- 
tant because political systems function quite differently 
depending upon the relative strength of each entity and 
the emotional attachments of their populations. Al- 
though this book is largely devoted to examining the 
Chinese case and although Chinese details, with the 
peculiar spelling of names, can be overwhelming for 
nonspecialists, there is enough food for thought in it to 
enrich the theoretical understanding of generalists, es- 
pecially comparativists and theorists. 

Indeed, the two editors in their joint introductory and 
concluding chapters explicitly address larger theoretical 
issues of national identity. In the process of relating the 
concept of national identity to political development 
theory, they argue that “‘the substantive content of 
national identity is the state and that the state defines 
itself by what roles it plays ...in the international 
arena” (p. 17). Fortunately, however, they do not abide 
by such a narrow, state-oriented concept of national 
identity. (Possibly because the chapters are jointly au- 
thored, they are enlivened by a few harmless contradic- 
tions.) 

The Chinese case—involving, as it does, a distinct 
civilization—is particularly helpful for highlighting many 
of the fundamental issues associated with national iden- 
tity. The issue of whether the Middle Kingdom, a 
bureaucratic empire headed by emperors, should be 
classified as a nation-state highlights the problem of 
arriving at a proper definition of the nation-state. What 
does it mean that in modern times the Chinese “state” 
has undergone dramatic changes but the Chinese people 
have remained seemingly secure in their “Chinese- 
ness”? Is a powerful sense of cultural identity that does 
not involve the state a real form of nationalism? If these 
constitute valid questions, then maybe Michael Ng- 
Quinn is a bit too quick and easy in calling the ancient 
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dynasties nation-states. Michael Hunt picks up the 
historical account with a review of China’s reaction to 
the modern West and concludes that “the preoccupation 
with state power stood—and still stands—as one of the 
single features of Chinese national identity” (p. 76). His 
skillful recounting of the history does drift a bit from the 
question of China’s “quest for national identity,” so it is 
unclear whether the desire for a “strong state” reflects a 
weak sense of national identity or, rather, a sense of 
cultural identity that was so strong that the Chinese 
became hypersensitive to any sign of being inferior. 
Unquestionably the challenge of modernization forced 
many Chinese, like people in other non-Western societ- 
ies, to question their traditions. In their confusion over 
why China was weak and the West seemed so powerful, 
Chinese intellectuals became obsessed with the idea that 
China needed a “strong state.” Few Chinese intellectu- 
als would have appreciated George Unwin’s observation 
in Studies in Economic History: “The expansion of England 
in the seventeenth century was an expansion of society 
and not the State. Society expanded to escape from the 
pressure of the State.” In contrast to the intellectuals, 
ordinary Chinese have generally known that things are 
always better, especially economically, when the politi- 
cal authorities are not overly strong. What neither the 
intellectuals nor the common people have ever under- 
stood is that China never developed an effective “civil 
society.” It lacked a tradition of autonomous interests, 
engaged in articulating competing policy demands. 

With respect to this deficiency, it is significant that 
Merle Goldman, Perry Link, and Su Wei start their 
interesting coauthored contribution on the current role 
of the intellectuals by noting a student’s slogan at 
Tiananmen, We Love Our Country but We Hate Our 
Government, which showed that the students were able 
to distinguish between “state” and “society’’—some- 
thing that has historically eluded most Chinese intellec- 
tuals. The anthropologist James Watson clarifies a great 
deal by suggesting that in pinning down national iden- 
tity, we should not necessarily focus so much on matters 
of beliefs but recognize that in some cultures identity is 
based more on valuing everyday practices, particularly 
ones with ritual overtones. That is, praxis counts for 
more than ideology. (Could it be that the Christian 
tradition has left secular Western scholars with an exag- 
gerated sense of the importance of beliefs, so that we 
assume the durability of Communism in China depends 
upon whether, in their hearts, the Chinese really “be- 
lieve” in the ideology when, in fact, it may be enough 
that they continue to act as though they believed?) In 
any case, an awareness of shared practices is apparently 
more important in defining Chinese national identity 
than questions of deep inner feelings and values. This 
view is in part confirmed by Richard Wilson, who 
reports on recent research findings that current Chinese 
socialization practices produce both continuities and 
changes in what it means to be Chinese. 

The question of Chinese national identity is of grow- 
ing political importance because it is widely assumed 
that the void created by the erosion of Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist thought will be filled by Chinese “nationalism.” 
But what is the content of that nationalism likely to be? 
The glib idea that economic growth can solve China’s 
identity problem is challenged by Lynn White and Li 
Cheng, who show that the people in the economically 
dynamic coastal provinces continue to have identity 
problems. China’s more active role in foreign affairs has 
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also been of limited help, as Peter Van Ness demon- 
strates in his analysis of Beijing's attempt to identify 
with the Third World and Robert Scalapino in his 
recounting of China’s relations with her neighbors. 

In short, therefore, it is far from self-evident that the 
Chinese have a set of shared symbols, values, and 
myths that might be easily brought together to shape a 
Chinese self-image that could both guide domestic de- 
velopment and be projected in foreign relations. Else- 
where in the world, the end of the Cold War has forced 
us to reexamine the importance of various forms of 
primordial group identities. Good scholars that they are, 
the authors of this book have sought to build on the 
earlier work on political development and identity cri- 
ses. (At the risk of seeming to be petty-minded, I must 
point out that there are some inaccuracies in their 
understanding of the contributions of the Social Science 
Research Council’s Committee on Comparative Politics, 
but on the other hand it is good that they have recog- 
nized the significance for political analysis of Erik Erik- 
son’s theories.) What is important is that all who want to 
study the increasingly significant question of national- 
ism and national identities will have to build on this 
work. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology LUCIAN W. PYE 


Making a Market: The Institutional Transformation of 
an African Society. By Jean Ensminger. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992. 212p. $49.95. 


Jean Ensminger has written an excellent book that 
addresses several different audiences. She is an anthro- 
pologist, but much of what she has to say is addressed to 
economists, sociologists, and political scientists. She 
“combines the individual-actor approach of economics, 
anthropology’s appreciation of institutional constraints, 
incentives, and ideology, and the attention to power 
that we associate with Marxist analyses” (p. 1). The fact 
that the book cuts across so many different disciplines is 
one of its principal merits. The author draws from these 
different fields not ad hoc but in a systematic fashion. 
She argues that only through a synthesis of these 
different fields of study is it possible to obtain an 
effective understanding of how market forces contribute 
to social change. Her main objective is to show how 
rational choice and new institutional economic theories 
can be powerful analytical tools in explaining the pro- 
cess of change among the pastoralist Galole Orma of 
northeastern Kenya. 

Ensminger argues that the best way to understand the 
process of change among the Orma is to go beyond the 
static analyses of classic economic and anthropological 
theories. She situates her analysis of the Orma within 
the analytical framework of Douglas North’s new institu- 
tional economic perspective. The advantage of this per- 
spective is that it assumes that institutions have an 
important effect on the options available to, and taken 
by, individual and social groups. Two key assumptions, 
in particular, inform the perspective. The first assump- 
tion is that transaction costs are not zero, so that change 
of any kind usually involves some costs. The second 
assumption is that economic exchanges are shaped by 
more than price and quantity: there is an underlying 
normative (qua ideological) dimension that cannot sim- 
ply be dismissed on the grounds of being not quantifi- 
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able. For anthropologists and social scientists interested 
in socioeconomic and institutional change in the devel- 
oping world, these two assumptions are important be- 
cause they highlight the fact that in the short and 
medium term, economic change might generate more 
costs than benefits. 

In her book, Ensminger sets out to explain how the 
spread of market forces transformed labor, social, eco- 
nomic, and property relations among the Galole Orma. 
She relies on historical and longitudinal data of a group 
of households to show the asymmetric effects that the 
penetration of market forces have had on the Galole 
Orma. By employing both the new institutional eco- 
nomic perspective and the ethnographic approach of 
anthropology, she is able to analyze the process of 
institutional and ideological change within the Galole 
Orma community. In particular, she shows how these 
changes gradually led to a shift within the Galole Orma 
community away from pastoralism toward a more sed- 
entary community of cattle herders. 

Her application of the new institutional economic 
perspective to the study of the process of change among 
the Galole Orma is generally convincing. For political 
scientists, the most striking claim made by the author is 
the one made in chapter 6. There she argues that “in the 
aftermath of increasing economic growth and resultant 
economic diversification among the Orma, there was a 
breakdown in community and a failure of collective 
action” (p. 143). While she is quite persuasive in her 
argument as to why there was a breakdown (particularly 
because of the increasing inability of elders to enforce 
property rights), she overdoes her case when she claims 
that the failure of collective action at the community 
level was effectively supplanted by the state in Kenya. 
Her attempt to explain state formation within the con- 
text of new institutional economic theory becomes dan- 
gerously mechanistic at times. Her argument that the 
benefits offered by the state through its increased insti- 
tutional penetration of peripheral communities such as 
the Orma have led to growing acceptance of the state 
assumes a rational outcome that is difficult to sustain in 
Africa today. 

The fact that the penetration of market forces and state 
institutions have had a significant impact on pastoralists 
like the Galole Orma is undeniable. To make the claim, 
however, that “the lessons from this case study of state 
incorporation speak also to the issue of state formation, 
and more generally to the relationship between eco- 
nomic growth and the breakdown of communities, and 
the institutions that support communities, in this case 
marriage, lineage, clan, gerontocracy, patriarchy, and 
patron-client relations” (p. 143) suggests that the author 
does assume that change always moves in the direction 
of increasing efficiency or economic growth. Although 
she recognizes that there have been losers, particularly 
the nomads, she implies that there has been a conver- 
gence of interests between the state elite and Orma elite 
and nonelite alike. | 

The main point is not that the penetration of market 
forces and state institutions has not reshaped the Orma 
community and led to a breakdown of traditional pat- 
terns of collective action. What is at issue here is that this 
process of change in Africa rarely, if ever, involves the 
complete breakdown of “lineage, clan, gerontocracy, 
and patron—clinet relations.” In most instances, these 
elements continue to influence institutional change and 
have an impact on economic development. Whether 
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elites use these quasi-traditional elements to enhance 
their own political and economic positions, or the ele- 
ments persist because institutional and economic change 
is “lumpy” and reflects multiple asymmetries, the out- 
come in Africa, at least in terms of institutional and 
economic development, has generally been a suboptimal 
one. 


Purdue University Dwayne Woops 


The Politics of Food in Mexico: State Power and Social 
Mobilization. By Jonathan Fox. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. 280p. $39.95. 


The sun has not set on hopes that state bureaucracies 
in developing countries can implement reforms biased 
in favor of the poor. This hope persists despite the 
relatively sad record to date. The literature is replete 
with examples of reforms that have been stillborn or 
sabotaged or have produced unintended and even dam- 
aging consequences. Constraints on reformers with 
grand objectives are considerable. They must convince 
political leadership to back their change strategy. They 
must devise the policy with little information on how it 
will fare in practice and show quick results to maintain 
momentum. They must be highly skilled in managing 
the administrative, political, economic, and ideological 
dimensions of the new policies until they are self- 
sustaining. Reform policies, however, raise a red flag to 
supporters of the status quo. The policies divert re- 
sources from existing programs, whose committed sup- 
porters in the bureaucracy and civil society oppose and 
undermine the changes. The poor are typically unorga- 
nized and offer few resources to support the reformers 
other than a promise to accord legitimacy to the regime 
if the reforms work. Economic cycles inevitably squeeze 
the government treasury, and political leadership 
changes—resulting in a review, and sometimes aban- 
donment, of policy just when the new program might be 
showing accomplishments. 

Jonathan Fox confronts each of these issues head-on 
in a theoretically relevant, well-documented, and sensi- 
tive analysis of food policy in Mexico. His case study is 
the Sistema Alimentario Mexicano (SAM), a rural-devel- 
opment-cum-food-distribution policy instituted under 
Mexico’s Lopez Portillo presidency (1976-82). In 1980, 
the Mexican government was alarmed by rapidly rising 
food imports but was not about to scrap the 1917 peasant 
landholding legislation, which, through the sacrosanct 
collective farm unit (the ejide) suboptimized domestic 
food production. José Lopez Portillo gave status and 
backing to a young team of agrarian reformers who had 
new ideas: make peasant producers the prime beneficia- 
ries of state subsidies in seeds, fertilizers, credit, techni- 
cal assistance, grain purchase, and water, while extend- 
ing the state food distribution network to remote rural 
areas. the goals were to increase production, save for- 
eign currency, reaffirm the viability of the peasant 
farmer, raise nutritional levels, and enhance political 
legitimacy for the regime from groups who, seven de- 
cades before, had been the footsoldiers for the Mexican 
Revolution. 

The reformers ran into typical problems: opposition 
from agricultural bureaucrats who wanted all subsidies 
to go to large farms in irrigated areas; decline in high- 
level backing as Lopez Portillo became a lame-duck 
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president; a state-centered political system in which 
peasant organization was inherently weak; and sharply 
reduced state finance after the 1982 debt crisis. Fox 
traces the orientations and capabilities of all the major 
actors in this drama (e.g., DICONSA, a food distribution 
agency) and concludes that the policy was most effective 
where reformers succeeded in organizing the peasant 
beneficiaries in the context of the reform itself. For 
example, newly created community food councils used 
official regulations, shrewdly drafted by the reformers, 
to hold DICONSA agents accountable for delivering 
food to rural stores where peasants could buy at subsi- 
dized prices. 

This research forms part of the literature voguishly 
called the “new institutionalism.” Fox eschews the label 
and deals industriously with the timeless concerns of 
organizational effectiveness and responsiveness. The 
book quite adequately explains the position of the major 
players in the complex Mexican political system, which 
helps show why the reform took the course it did. Fox 
dismisses what he sees as a dichotomy between state- 
centered and society-centered analyses of bureaucratic 
behavior and posits the interactive alternative, which 
combines the two. An example of an interactive finding 
would be change instituted by elites which impinges on 
beneficiaries, who constitute themselves into groups, 
which ally with the elites to create a reform coalition. 

This analytical concept is linked to a suggestive strat- 
egy for reform mongering. The “sandwich strategy” is 
not a food handout but, rather, an objective alliance 
between entrepreneurial reformists and autonomous 
social movements to offset the power of entrenched 
authoritarian elites. The “sandwich strategy” is the SAM 
reformers’ contribution to praxis, skillfully articulated by 
Fox, who quite rightly claims that the strategy has 
cross-national implications. Scholars and practitioners 
alike are well advised to study Fox’s findings in this 
realm for theoretical and practical guidance, and chapter 
7 (which studies the technique) would fit well into any 
course on policy formulation and implementation. 

One criticism is that Fox neglects to discuss how food 
policy and peasant agriculture were affected by subse- 
quent events. After the Lopez Portillo government, 
agrarian reformers vainly waited for a “Son of SAM” to 
rescue the collective-landholding ideals of the Mexican 
Revolution while allowing Mexico to feed itself. Under 
Miguel de la Madrid (1982-88), the Mexican state was 
penniless and ignored the peasant farmer. Carlos Sali- 
nas de Gortari (1988-94) then amended the 1917 Consti- 
tution in a way that many analysts believe will end the 
ejido and permanently change the context for official 
policies toward the rural poor. The value of Fox’s con- 
tribution is thus not his description of the SAM but the 
expertness with which he uses Mexican food policy to 
draw important theoretical and practical lessons for 
state-induced change. The findings, which emphasize 
targeted organization of the poor more than class mobi- 
lization, are salient in one degree or another for Asian, 
African, and other Latin American cases, as well as for 
traditionally neglected groups in the United States and 
other richer countries. The Politics of Food in Mexico is a 
fine example of a case study grounded in exhaustive 
field research. It addresses real world problems in a 
theoretically innovative way. 


University of Texas, Austin PETER S. CLEAVES 
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Nations of Immigrants: Australia, the United States, 
and International Migration. Edited by Gary P. Free- 
man and James Jupp. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993, 250p. $18.95 paper. 


Is the process of state-formation among “nations of 
immigrants’ distinctive in some important ways? 
Strange as it seems, despite the considerable weight 
attributed to immigration in explaining the political, 
economic, and social development of the United States 
and the small number of other countries that fall within 
this category, little attention has been devoted to the 
more general question. And perhaps even more surpris- 
ingly, historians and social scientists concerned with 
particular countries within the category have seldom 
availed themselves of the possibility of comparison to 
test their observations, or at least enrich them by engag- 
ing in the sort of counterfactualism that is rendered 
possible by relatively similar experiences elsewhere. As 
the editors of the present work remark in their introduc- 
tory essay, “One of the very few serious attempts to 
understand settler societies in a comparative framework 
is Louis Hartz’s The Founding of New Societies,” an edited 
volume published thirty years ago, when “political 
culture” reigned unchallenged (p. 9). But although the 
Hartz collection contains some stimulating essays, 
surely even the most conservation-minded among us 
would agree the field has remained fallow long enough 
to stand vigorous cultivation. 

Although less ambitious, the present volume is a 
well-executed collaborative examination of the sources 
and consequences of recent developments in immigra- 
tion policy in the United States and Australia by scholars 
from both countries. It is a stimulating beginning in a 
promising area of research, and contains valuable sug- 
gestions for more comprehensive projects along the 
lines noted. 

Comparison, here, serves not so much to achieve 
broad generalizations as to provide a better understand- 
ing of each case by highlighting its specificity. The 
introductory chapter by the editors sketches the distinc- 
tive historical configurations of the two countries, high- 
lighting differences as well as similarities. The juxtapo- 
sition of the two cases brings to mind that the notion of 
“nation of immigrants” should be made time-specific, 
reflecting a combination of objective criteria (e.g., the 
rate of immigration in relation to population) and sub- 
jective perceptions. In this perspective, the United 
States was not a “nation of immigrants” at the time of 
the Founding, but became one from about 1830 until it 
acted very effectively to change its character in the 1920s; 
Australia in effect foreclosed its transformation into a 
“nation of immigrants” by closing its borders in the 
1890s, before the arrival of a significant flow of continen- 
tal Europeans and Asians. Both countries reopened in 
the late 1960s; but although Australia is today much 
more a “nation of immigrants” than the United States 
(about one out of five Australians was born abroad, as 
against only one out of twenty Americans), immigration 
into the United States has been and remains a source of 
much greater ethnic diversity. Despite the broadening of 
sources of immigration in the post-war period—first to 
encompass southern and eastern Europeans, and later 
Asians—as of 1986, 75% of the Australian population 
was of British or Irish descent; and immigrants of 
“English-speaking background” still account for nearly 
half of the annual intake today. 
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The chapter also provides some intriguing theoretical 
suggestions regarding the role of immigration in shap- 
ing the very different patterns of working-class forma- 
tion in the two countries. Overall, Australia emerges as 
a “might have been” California—if the transcontinental 
railroad had not been built—i.e., an isolated white labor 
commonwealth that managed to maintain control over 
membership until the middle of the twentieth century, 
and thereby shape a distinctive path for capitalism and 
state-formation. The chapter might have been further 
enriched with some maps, tables, and graphs with basic 
information regarding historical and contemporary pat- 
terns. 

Part I provides detailed accounts of immigration pol- 
icy proper as well as of its underlying political dynamics. 
Although uninformed American readers will find the 
chapter by Robert Birrell on Australian policy especially 
useful, Frank Bean and Michael Fix also provide a very 
good summary of recent developments on the American 
side. The comparative analysis by Freeman and Kather- 
ine Betts of “the politics of interests in immigration 
policymaking” is of greater theoretical import. They 
conclude that immigration generates conflicts between 
the same sorts of interests in both countries, but their 
relative weight varies. In keeping with the distinct 
historical patterns noted, labor remains more influential 
in Australia; and despite the fact that ethnic groups have 
been given a corporatist status in the Australian system, 
they have greater legitimacy as political actors in the 
United States. 

Part II is devoted to the impact of immigration on the 
economy; reviewing the recent macro- and microeco- 
nomic literature, its two chapters concur that, notwith- 
standing significant differences in the skill level of im- 
migrants, in both countries immigration has had a 
“Pareto optimal” effect, i.e., it has increased the welfare 
of the immigrants without generally reducing the eco- 
nomic position of most residents, while substantially 
benefiting many of them. 

Part III, on “Immigrant Settlement,” highlights one of 
the sources of persistent differences between the two 
countries. From the very outset until quite recently, 
immigration to Australia was sponsored and funded in 
whole or in part by government, whereas on the Amer- 
ican side (with the major exception of African slaves) 
“immigration begat immigration,” by way of the net- 
works generated by earlier arrivals. Concomitantly, 
Australian authorities exercised much greater control 
over the choice of immigrants, and played a more active 
role in the process of settlement as well, whereas on the 
American side the immigrants were largely left to their 
own devices after arrival. By and large this is still the 
case today in both countries. Consequently, there is an 
ongoing national debate in Australia regarding the ap- 
propriate policy of incorporation, whereas on the Amer- 
ican side the subject is much more diffuse. While the 
Australian situation is well presented by James Jupp, the 
American chapter by Robert Bach is more problematic. 
In part, as Bach points out, the very structure of the 
situation makes it difficult to talk about American “‘set- 
tlement policies’; nevertheless, more attention might 
have been given on the American side to refugees— 
currently, some 130,000 a year—whose settlement in- 
volves legally prescribed intervention by all levels of 
government, and to the extensive activities of states and 
especially urban governments in this sphere. 

Last but not least, Part IV is addressed to what 
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constitutes throughout the world of industrial democra- 
cies the hottest aspect of immigration—the matter of 
incorporation of culturally distinct groups. Although 
entitled “Immigrant Minorities and Multicultural Poli- 
cies,” the contribution by Stephen S. Castles, one of the 
most valuable in the book, amounts to a deconstruction 
of the doctrine of “multiculturalism,” which was 
launched in 1989 as the official policy of Australia. 
Contrary to what the term evokes in the American 
context (and thereby in Europe as well), in Australia 
multiculturalism “is not defined in terms of cultural 
pluralism or minority rights, but in terms of the cultural, 
social and economic rights of all citizens in a democratic 
state” (p. 190). As presented by Castles, most of the 
measures under this umbrella are designed to reduce 
various forms of institutional discrimination non-Anglo 
immigrants, old and new, face in egalitarian Australia. 
In short, this “multiculturalism” is highly universalistic 
in its import, and when applied to immigration policy 
means that Australia will welcome highly skilled immi- 
grants even if they are Asian. Beyond this, the adoption 
of multiculturalism as a general policy also entails lim- 
ited government support for ethnic organizations and 
ethnic media, features that are highly developed in the 
United States, possibly because of the longer experience 
of minority advocacy where a critical mass was present 
because of sheer size (e.g., the organizational flowering 
of Jewish and Catholic minorities around the turn of the 
twentieth century) and the concomitant dynamics of the 
market. 

Although DeSipio and de la Garza provide some 
suggestive observations regarding incorporation on the 
American side, particularly on the subject of access to 
citizenship (which is not covered with regard to Austra- 
lia), their essay unfortunately does not provide the 
materials for a systematic comparison with the Austra- 
lian situation as presented by Castles. Given the acute 
public concern with incorporation in all contemporary 
receiving societies, and the conceptual confusion in the 
proliferating literature on the subject, a systematic com- 
parative analysis of the situation should rank high on 
our research agenda. 
Graduate Faculty, ARISTIDE R. ZOLBERG 
New School for Social Research 


Environmental Risk, Environmental Values, and Polit- 
ical Choices: Beyond Efficiency Trade-offs in Public 
Policy Analysis. Edited by John Martin Gillroy. Boul- 
der: Westview, 1993. 189p. $42.00 paper. 


Contributors to the Gillroy volume argue that when 
traditional market methods, alone, are used to analyze 
public choices, conflicts over environmental risks often 
resist resolution. Including original essays by chemists, 
economists, philosophers, and political scientists, the 
collection is divided into three sections. Parts One and 
Two—with essays by Gillroy, Steven Kelman, Robert 
Paehlke, Vicente Medina, Christopher Bosso, and David 
Henderson—analyze the nature of environmental val- 
ues and risks and provide suggestions for handling 
conflicts concerning them. Part Three, with essays by 
William Gunderson, Talbot Page, Barry Rabe and Gill- 
roy, and Douglas MacLean, surveys several cases of 
citizens’ NIMBY (Not in My Back Yard) responses to 
attempts at siting environmentally risky facilities. 
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Because the Gillroy collection encompasses articles 
exhibiting a wide range of disciplinary, methodological, 
and ethical standpoints, there is no specific thesis for 
which all the essays argue. Nevertheless the excellent 
introductory essay (chapter 1) by Gillroy provides two 
general themes addressed by all the contributors. One 
theme is the complicated nature of environmental risks 
and values, complications caused in part by the collec- 
tive nature of many environmental goods. The second 
theme is the necessity of incorporating environmental 
values into our analyses of public decisions regarding 
risk. Although virtually all of the authors do an excellent 
job of defending and articulating the first theme, Page, 
Rabe and Gillroy have the best specific suggestions 
regarding the second theme, how to incorporate envi- 
ronmental values into policymaking. This incorporation 
is difficult, Gillroy argues, because economic methods, 
such as cost-benefit and risk-benefit analyses, help to 
construe the preferences of individuals in terms of a 
polluter’s (prisoner’s) dilemma. The dilemma is that, 
given the strategic reality of interpersonal relations, 
individual preferences result in a non-optimal collective 
provision of environmental quality. Incorporating envi- 
ronmental values into policymaking is also difficult, for 
example, because federal regulatory agencies fight each 
other in environmental turf wars (p. 82); because the 
Environmental Protection Agency has little clout (p. 86); 
because the American political system devalues plan- 
ning and activism (pp. 90-91); and because the public 
assesses environmental risk in an unscientific way 
(p. 106). 

Showing how to overcome such obstacles to including 
environmental values in public decisionmaking, Rabe 
and Gillroy use a Canadian case study. The case, on 
siting a hazardous waste facility, provides an illustration 
of a new strategy for environmental decisionmaking. 
Instead of modeling such decisions on the prisoners 
dilemma, Rabe and Gillroy propose an assurance-game 
model in which universal cooperation, rather than being 
a free rider, is the preferred choice (pp. 156-157). 

Obviously Rabe and Gillroy theoretically are correct 
about the desirability of the assurance-game model. The 
question their analysis raises is how to motivate the 
players in an environmental game to operate in terms of 
cooperation strategies. Hence the real question their 
analysis raises is not whether assurance-game models 
are desirable, because obviously they are, but whether 
real situations of environmental conflict can be resolved 
by following such models. Gillroy admits that using the 
assurance game—to model decisionmaking regarding 
environmental risk in NIMBY situations—requires full 
information, no uncertainty, and no suspicion on the 
part of any persons involved in the NIMBY situation (p. 
166). Because such idealized conditions are rarely met in 
problematic controversies, and because risk imposers 
typically withhold information from the public, it is 
difficult to believe that the conditions necessary for 
using the assurance-game model are applicable to most 
NIMBY controversies. Moreover, it is nothing new that 
analytic models often fail to solve real-world problems. 
As Gillroy recognizes, cost-benefit analysis falls short in 
environmental problem solving. What we require now 
are precise and empirical arguments that show assur- 
ance-model strategies are more believable and more 
realistic than cost-benefit models. For real situations to 
follow the assurance model, we need evidence about the 
possibility of motivating persons to behave in coopera- 
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tive ways. If Rabe’s and Gillroy’s Canadian case study 
about siting a hazardous waste facility is representative, 
then their conclusions about assurance-game models are 
correct. If their single case study is not representative, 
then their proposed model may be less promising than 
they believe. Regardless of which is the case, the book 
provides us with a heuristically powerful, concrete so- 
lution that can be attempted and tested in future con- 
flicts over environmental risk. Moreover, apart from 
whether the assurance-game model will work in most 
cases of environmental conflict, Gillroy has done a great 
service by pointing out that successful models of conflict 
resolution (like the proposed assurance model) presup- 
pose full disclosure of relevant risk information, unques- 
tionable integrity on the part of all parties to the contro- 
versy, and great public trust. Whether or not the 
assurance model works, in clarifying it, Gillroy has done 
a brilliant job of exposing the most potent reasons for 
continuing environmental conflict and for lack of coop- 
eration among parties. If he is correct, the conflicts come 
not so much from poor or incomplete science but from 
withholding information and lack of credibility and 
trust. He has produced a compelling argument for 
examining political and ethical, rather than merely sci- 
entific, components of environmental risk. 

As a policy analyst, Gillroy provides a persuasive and 
clear dissection of collective-goods problems. His essays 
are among the best in the volume, not only because of 
the quality of the analysis but also because of their 
comprehensive survey of types of environmental values 
and the complexities of environmental risk. This partic- 
ular asset of the volume makes it useful as a text. Yet 
another strength of the collection is its insightful and 
thoughtful treatment of some of the flawed market 
mechanisms for dealing with environmental risk. 

Apart from questions about the real-world applicabil- 
ity of the assurance model, the main shortcoming of the 
book is that, despite the unity of the Gillroy essays, 
many of the other contributions in the collection are not 
tightly connected to each other. Although there are two 
general themes running throughout all the chapters, the 
diverse contributions to the book have no common, 
specific focus. For example, the Henderson essay, on 
flawed public understanding of science, is outside the 
general theme of the volume, as is the MacLean essay on 
conservation versus preservation. There is also some 
redundancy in the collection, particularly in the discus- 
sions of prisoner’s dilemmas. Nevertheless, the excel- 
lent analyses by Gillroy and the volume’s inclusion of 
original essays by some of the best persons working in 
the field—Kelman and Page, for example—make it an 
important book for anyone interested in environmental 
risks, political choices, and game-theoretic strategies. 


University of South Florida 
KRISTIN S. SHRADER-FRECHETTE 


Politics, Society, and Democracy: The Case of Spain. 
Edited by Richard Gunther. Boulder: Westview, 1993. 
272p. $44.00. 

The Return of Civil Society: The Emergence of Demo- 
cratic Spain. By Victor M. Pérez-Diaz. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1993. 357p. $35.00. 


The two books under review here are quite different in 
scope, but they share a common interest in exploring the 
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recent history of Spain and the reasons for its successful 
democratization. The Return of Civil Society, by Victor 
Pérez-Diaz, is a book that can only be described as 
magisterial. It moves easily and successfully along the 
boundaries of history, political science, and sociology, 
presenting a carefully crafted argument about the de- 
mocratization of Spain while reflecting intelligently and 
provocatively on many other subjects. Among these, the 
conditions for democratic development; the nature ‘of 
the relationship between social institutions, market, and 
state; the changing nature of religiosity and the adaptive 
capacities of religious institutions; and the impact of 
neocorporatist or territorial arrangements (he refers to 
these as mesogovernments) on the efficacy of national 
governments. 

Politics, Society, and Democracy makes a different kind 
of contribution to the literature. Ably edited by Richard 
Gunther and part of a four-volume festschrift in honor of 
Juan Linz, this book focuses on Linz’s contributions to 
the study of Spain. Its chapters, written by former 
students and colleagues, testify to the breadth and 
intellectual rigor of his work, his collegial spirit, and his 
capacity (as José Cazorla puts it) to employ Spain as a 
“paradigmatic” case (p. 71). Although not entirely im- 
mune to the problems associated with edited volumes, it 
is an important book and helps us better understand not 
only the work of Juan Linz but also important aspects of 
the Spanish experience in the twentieth century. 

Politics, Society, and Democracy is part intellectual biog- 
raphy, part political analysis. In part 1, Amando de 
Miguel paints an affectionate portrait of Linz, while 
Manuel Gómez-Reino and two others from DATA, S.A. 
(the social science survey research firm that Linz helped 
found) show the link between Linz the citizen and Linz 
the social scientist, between Linz’s commitment to de- 
mocracy in Spain and his use of Spain as a prism 
through which “to better comprehend the most impor- 
tant problems of the contemporary world” (p. 11). 
Miguel Jerez takes up a third dimension in the life of 
Juan Linz—his role in the development of the social 
sciences in Spain. 

Part 2 focuses more directly on themes related to 
Spanish politics and society. Among the topics covered 
in its 11 chapters are a comparison of the labor move- 
ments in Spain and Italy (Malefakis), authoritarianism 
and its legacy (Cazorla), the legitimacy and meaning of 
democracy (Montero), the role King Juan Carlos played 
in the democratization process (Polodny), the role of 
business (Martinez) and labor (Fishman) elites, the evo- 
lution of the Basque party system (Llera), and health 
policy reform under the Socialists (de Miguel and Rod- 
riguez). I should like to draw attention to those chapters 
whose themes relate closely to the issues discussed in 
the The Emergence of Civil Society by Victor Pérez-Diaz, 
namely, the role of societal actors and the cultural 
foundations of democracy. 

The role of societal elites in the construction of Span- 
ish democracy is the subject of the chapters by Martinez 
and Fishman. The Martinez chapter demonstrates the 
positive role that the business community played in the 
democratization process. His conclusions clearly sup- 
port the argument that the diffusion of economic control 
is an important stimulus to democratic development. 
(My only quibble with this otherwise excellent chapter is 
that Martinez fails to analyze in much detail the political 
role of the banking sector. He is right to call the gran 
banca “more a polemical than an analytical concept” 
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[p. 118], but one does not need to have a particularly 
conspiratorial bent to assume it had an active hand in 
the disintegration of the UCD.) 

Fishman covers the other side of the societal-indus- 
trial divide. His chapter is an excellent example of how 
to explore the differential impact that subnational differ- 
ences and variations in social structure had on working- 
class radicalism in Madrid and Barcelona. More relevant 
to our discussion, however, he demonstrates why radi- 
cal working-class elites in Barcelona failed to retain their 
influence among a working class that was more moderate. 

Cazorla and Montero touch on issues related to the 
cultural foundations of democracy. The chapter by Ca- 
zorla (“The Theory and Reality of the Authoritarian 
Regime, Thirty Years Later”) is extraordinarily sugges- 
tive and useful. Not only does it discuss some of the 
debates surrounding the concept of authoritarianism, 
but it also explores the “residues” of franquismo, specif- 
ically the lingering distrust of politicians and the emer- 
gence of what Cazorla terms “mass-level clientelism’” 
and the “collective patron” (p. 83). His conclusion is that 
“the rapidity of our political change has produced an 
asynchronism—the survival of the remains of an author- 
itarian mentality within a minority but visible sector of 
the population, combined with the inertia of important 
institutions and improvisation or a lack of scruples by 
some of their leaders” (p. 87). 

By contrast, Montero offers a rather more optimistic 
assessment of the situation. Focusing on legitimacy and 
efficacy {two central concerns in the work of Linz), 
Montero analyzes the so-called desencanto of the late 
1970s and early 1980s. He argues that despite lingering 
positive feelings about Franco (29% of respondents were 
“sympathetic” toward him in a 1982 survey), the legiti- 
macy of the democratic regime was never in question. 
Among the chief reasons for this, Montero explains, 
were that Spaniards, having recently experienced a 
transition from authoritarian rule to democracy, could 
make quite “separate evaluations of system performance 
(efficacy) from support for the current democratic regime 
(legitimacy)” (p. 155). The outcome of the crisis of the 
early 1980s may have been partisan dealignment (or, as 
Samuel Barnes, Peter McDonough, and Antonio López 
Pina put it several years ago, “volatile parties and stable 
voters”); but there was (and has been) very little support 
for antidemocratic solutions or antisystem parties. Mon- 
tero also advances a second line of argument, insisting 
there has been a “displacement of the traditional dichot- 
omy liberty—equality by (a) new materialist-postmateri- 
alist cleavage” (p. 166). There is certainly empirical 
evidence in this regard, but I think Montero might not 
stress the connections between these “new” values and 
the “residual” ones inherited from franguismo enough. 

The debate over civil society and the cultural founda- 
tions of democracy are at the core of contemporary 
political science debates. And it is in this area that the 
other book under review here makes its most important 
contribution. The Return of Civil Society offers an absorb- 
ing alternative reading of how and why democracy came 
to Spain. The heroes of this tale are not the usual cast of 
the political elites or clase politica. “Political transitions,” 
Pérez-Diaz cautions, “can be reconstructed ex post facto 
as critical choices by the elites, but most often those 
choices are not so much deliberate calculations as be- 
lated reactions to ongoing processes the elites hardly 
understand, must less control” (p. 7). Indeed, when he 
reviews critical events (such as those of 1976-77), Pérez- 
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Diaz emphasizes not so much what the elite did but how 
the public responded. The new political rules, he ar- 
gues, were “not so much invented de novo as translated, 
so to speak, from (the) meta-rules of social, economic 
and cultural life” (p. 28). 

For Pérez-Diaz, the “emergence of democratic Spain” 
is about the “return of civil society,” that is, the devel- 
opment of “social institutions such as markets: and 
voluntary associations and a public sphere which are 
outside the direct control . . . of the state” (p. 57). It was 
in the civil society, with the trauma of the Civil War and 
the experience of Francoism as primary points of refer- 
ence, that a democratic tradition was invented, whence 
it was eventually transported to the political sphere. 

In seeking to explain the emergence of democracy in 
Spain, Pérez-Diaz finds insufficient those arguments 
that center either on structural variables (be they eco- 
nomic or cultural, domestic or international) or on elite 
choices—not that he dismisses those variables, for the 
reader will find a sympathetic and knowledgeable dis- 
cussion of their explanatory strengths and weaknesses. 
(Particularly notable is his discussion of the impact that 
international variables had on the democratization pro- 
cess. Those who are familiar with the transition litera- 
ture know how often this factor is ignored.) Rather than 
dismiss structural or elite variables, Pérez-Diaz proposes 
to shift their terms of reference; to approach structural 
factors in terms of the traditions, rules, and institutions 
at their core; and to view actors “less as choice makers 
than as rule followers (or as rule deviants or rule 
breakers)” (p. 26). l 

It is from this perspective that Pérez-Díaz examines 
the role of societal groups and institutions (business, 
labor, and the Church) in the “emergence of democra- 
cy” in Spain. His conclusion is worth quoting at length: 


The effect of businessmen and trade unions has been 
greater and more constructive than the rather more 
modest influence exercised by intellectuals. The im- 
age politicians like to put forward of themselves as 
holding together the world which is breaking apart 
seems plausible when one compares them with the 
cultural groups, but much less so if they are compared 
with socioeconomic groups. The market and indus- 
trial development have been important binding forces 
throughout the Spanish territory for the last century 
and a half. Business and trade unions have been 
powerful centripetal forces, tending toward the inte- 
gration of the national community (p. 209). 


The Return of Civil Society is more than just about why 
democracy “emerged” in Spain. It is also about examin- 
ing the challenges that democracy confronts (there and 
elsewhere). From this perspective, Pérez-Diaz explores 
two sets of issues: (1) the nature of mesogovernments 
(neocorporatist arrangements and territarial formulas of 
various types) and the “problematic effects” these struc- 
tures may have on governability and on the economy 
and (2) how the nature of the relationship between 
workers and unions has changed, especially with the 
breakdown of the post-1945 “social compromise” and 
the growth of a “rational, instrumental, or experimental 
attitude” toward unions and parties (pp. 193, 284, 298 
and chap. 4). Addressing this last theme from the same 
“societal” perspective he employed in discussing the 
“emergence” of democracy, Pérez-Diaz argues that 
given the “moral and cognitive development’ of the 
workers, “unions and political parties could not but 
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(have) followed a strategy of de facto accommodation with 
capitalism” over the past several decades (pp. 311-12). 

The Return of Civil Society is an eloquent call for 
“bringing society back in” to the study of comparative 
politics. Although not necessarily agreeing with every- 
thing Pérez-Diaz says, the reader will gain many in- 
sights from it. My only complaint pertains to his con- 
cluding chapter. I wish he had connected his earlier 
discussions of clientelism and political corruption more 
clearly with his later argument about workers, unions, 
and the social pact. This I say primarily because I wanted 
Pérez-Diaz to expand on this issue and its relation to 
governability. Pérez-Diaz has written a superb book that 
will make a significant contribution to the ongoing 
debate about the process of democratization. 


Georgetown University EUSEBIO MUJAL-LEON 


Apple of Gold: Constitutionalism in Israel and the 
United States. By Gary Jeffrey Jacobsohn. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 284p. $39.50. 


Once dismissed as an artifact of eighteenth-century 
Europe, constitutionalism seems to be enjoying a certain 
renaissance. New or revised constitutional texts, ines- 
capably accompanied by debate over more broadly con- 
stitutive matters, now figure prominently in dramatic 
political transformations nearly everywhere—all over 
the post-communist region, in South Africa, in Israel 
and Palestine, in India and in Canada. Since this new 
round of constitutional politics follows on the heels of 
the recent bicentennial of the American constitutional 
text and Bill of Rights, it is not surprising that constitu- 
tional scholarship is blossoming. Gary J. Jacobsohn’s 
book is among the most astute and far-seeing of the 
current batch of books on comparative constitutional 
issues. In fact, it is hard to overstate the importance of 
his book because its significance transcends its immedi- 
ate subject. He compares Israel and the United States, 
but his comparison speaks powerfully to the identity 
crisis of liberalism in a multicultural era. 

Liberalism has been entwined with constitutionalism 
ever since they emerged in the eighteenth century as 
apparently fraternal twins. So much have their careers 
been linked that the term “liberal constitutionalism”’ is 
often taken to contain a superfluous adjective. But while 
constitutionalism—somehow “the rule of law” as 
against “the rule of men’’—is riding high, liberalism is 
under siege. Non-western intellectuals join western 
postmodernists to attack the notion of individual auton- 
omy rights as a form of naive universalism, and to 
unmask the ethnic and moral “neutrality” of the liberal 
state as a covert form of coercion. And many states now 
face new demands for group rights and for state patron- 
age of religious or ethnic identities. These demands arise 
out of increasingly multicultural conditions everywhere, 
suggesting that the very social pluralism which was 
supposed to necessitate liberalism in the first place now 
threatens to strangle liberalism with its own equality 
principle. In the American heartland of liberalism, for 
example, the crisis is visible in the Kiryas Joel case now 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. The case involves a 
challenge to a public school district specifically created to 
provide handicapped education to a Hasidic Jewish 
community in New York state. It forces the Clinton 
Justice Department (which must weigh in before the 
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Court) to choose between two parts of its own soul— 
between liberal multiculturalism on the one hand and 
liberal religious neutralism on the other. 

With Jacobsohn’s help we see how vastly different 
such questions appear when considered from the per- 
spective of Israeli constitutionalism, which he calls an 
“alternative pluralism.” In the U.S., pluralism is said to 
require the state (and its schools) to be scrupulously 
neutral among rival sub-communities and their values. 
In Israel, pluralism requires the state to accommodate— 
and empower—the cultural institutions of various reli- 
gious sub-communities, even while it publicly affirms 
the centrally Jewish identity of the polity as a whole. The 
American rule of religious neutralism, if transplanted 
unmodified, would shatter the identity of the Jewish 
state, and would be regarded by most Israelis (Jew and 
Arab alike) as a homogenizing doctrine corrosive of the 
actually existing plurality of communities. Americans 
may find such thinking incongruous. But in a brilliant 
move of internal comparison, Jacobsohn points them to 
the one “glaring exception” to America’s liberal consti- 
tutionalist norms: the native American tribes (p. 18). 
Based on early treaties and their claim to primeval 
nationhood, the tribes, as communities, enjoy constitu- 
tional recognition in a manner more consistent with the 
Israeli than the American brand of constitutionalism. 
Most revealing was the 1968 “Indian Civil Rights Act,” 
opposed by native Americans as an assimilationist in- 
strument whose exaltation of individual rights would 
erode tribal cohesion. Jacobsohn notes that the final 
version of the Act pointedly omitted any no-establish- 
ment-of-religion clause, since the integration of spiritu- 
ality and public order often constitutes tribal identity. As 
Jacobsohn says of Israel, such communal autonomy 
“supports political stability by providing non-dominant 
(and inassimilable) groups with mechanisms that enable 
them to minimize the effects of their inferior position in 
the larger society” (p. 35). 

Liberal doubters might dismiss the native American 
case as a constitutional regime’s pragmatic compromise 
with a marginal anti-constitutionalist sub-community. 
The bigger question, then, is whether such arrange- 
ments qualify as a version of constitutionalism when, as 
in Israel, they mark the scheme as a whole. Does the 
Israeli experience represent its own principled form of 
constitutionalism, as Jacobsohn seems to hold, or does it 
qualify only to the extent that it conforms to the norms 
of American-style individualist liberalism, with devia- 
tions regarded as anti-constitutionalist malfeasance? 

The State of Israel does not, of course, have a formal- 
ized constitutional text; it has an incomplete set of “Basic 
Laws” on different subjects passed by the Knesset, and 
no list of constitutionally protected individual rights. In 
the absence of a definitive document, the 1948 Declara- 
tion of Independence has loomed large. Along with the 
1950 Law of Return, the Declaration continues to define 
the Israeli policy, and under its terms the Israeli Su- 
preme Court has developed a practice of judicial review 
that includes substantial protection for individual civil 
liberties. Score one for Israel, at least by American 
criteria. 

Yet Jacobsohn does not gloss over the lack of a text. 
Creating a unified text is a daunting task, he explains, in 
the face of the tensions which comprise the Israeli polity. 
For Israel is constituted by its dual commitments— 
announced in the Declaration—to being a Jewish state 
and to ensuring equal rights and freedoms for “all its 
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inhabitants.” Jacobsohn calls this “a mix of universal 
and particularistic principles” (p. 237). In several rich 
chapters, he examines the political and jurisprudential 
consequences of this mixture. He examines the recent 
controversy over amendments to the Law of Return 
(Who is a Jew?). He shows how the Israeli Court's 
dominance has been curtailed by the mix of constitu- 
tional principles just as much as by the tradition of 
parliamentary supremacy. He reviews education policy, 
national security censorship, and free-speech jurispru- 
dence, most intriguingly the Kahane case and the ban on 
the showing of the film The Last Temptation of Christ 
(banned briefly out of respect for the sensibilities of 
Israel's minority Christian community). 

Jacobsohn shows how ambiguity characterizes Israeli 
jurisprudence in all of these areas. He is far from 
portraying Israeli law as consistently communitarian or 
illiberal; by his own account the outcomes often match 
those of American courts. But with careful attention to 
nuance, he demonstrates how, even in those cases 
which seem to track most closely with American juris- 
prudence, there remains among Israeli judges a princi- 
pled reticence to embrace the liberal view wholesale, 
and a consistent recognition that Israel's Jewish identity, 
and its fragile cultural context, make it unwise—-even 
unconstitutional—to replicate the jurisprudence of indi- 
vidual autonomy rights. 

In his final chapter, Jacobsohn broods on the theoret- 
ical implications of his comparison. He struggles to 
articulate the meaning of constitutionalism independent 
of liberal criteria. As illuminated by the Israeli experi- 
ence, constitutionalism “is definitely not illiberal poli- 
tics,” he says, “but its conceptualization should not be 
confined only to polities that embody an unambiguous, 
robust commitment to the ends of liberal democracy” 
(p. 237). I think his own remarkable argument suggests 
that we go further still. He makes me wonder whether a 
mixed constitution of the Israeli variety isn’t in fact more 
authentically constitutionalist than any of the unmixed 
varieties which (like “liberal constitutionalism’”) do not 
obstruct the despotism of their own principles. 


University of Pennsylvania GRAHAM WALKER 


Decision Making in the European Community: The 
Council Presidency and European Integration. By 
Emil J. Kirchner. New York: 5t. Martin’s, 1992. 165p. 
$24.95 paper. 


The entry into force of the Maastricht Treaty on 
European Union on 1 November, 1993 came after much 
delay, including a razor-thin referendum vote in France 
and two such votes (the second was to deal with an 
initial rejection) in Denmark. The treaty has introduced 
a new level of complexity (some would prefer to char- 
acterize it as a new level of confusion) into the nomen- 
clature, decision-making process, institutional frame- 
work, and relations between Brussels and the national 
governments of the 12 European Community member 
states. 

The European Union is now the umbrella term refer- 
ring to the already-existing “three-pillar’’ structure of 
the European Community (the European Coal and Steel 
Community, European Economic Community, and Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community) and the two new 
“pillars” constructed by the Maastricht Treaty: the Com- 
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mon Foreign and Security Policy enhancing the new 
European Political Cooperation process and certain ar- 
eas within the domains of the justice and interior min- 
istries (especially greater collaboration/cooperation be- 
tween police and other authorities on crime, terrorism, 
and asylum-immigration issues). The European Commu- 
nity still continues to exist as a separate legal entity 
within the broader framework of the Union; but, in view 
of the difficulties of delineating what is strictly EC or 
Union business, the term of choice is now the European 
Union, rather than the more limited Community, as 
contained in the title of this book. 

Compounding this complexity, there exist two Coun- 
cils: (1) the Council of Ministers of the European Union 
(formerly “of the European Communities”) comprising 
(usually but not exclusively) the foreign affairs ministers 
of the 12 member states and (2) the European Council, 
comprising the heads of state or government of the 
member states. The “ministerial” Council meets quite 
regularly (about 80-90 times a year), whereas the 
“prime-ministerial” Council meets at a biannual: sum- 
mit. Each Council has its “Presidency”—a rotating (six- 
month term) chief presidency officer or “President-in- 
Office.” 

At the level of the European Council, the head of state 
or government of the member state holding this rotating 
six-month office acts as host, chairs the meeting, sets the 
agenda, acts as official spokesperson, and (depending 
upon a series of conditions) may be able to set the tone 
and nature of Union activities for the six months and 
initiate various public policy proposals. At the level of 
the Council of Ministers, the foreign minister (or another 
portfolio, depending upon the specific agenda) of the 
member state holding the rotating presidency plays a 
leading role. 

Emil J. Kirchner, Director of the Center for European 
Studies at the University of Essex and a long-time 
observer of European Community/Union politics, has 
written a timely and important evaluation of the deci- 
sion-making process at the level of these Council Presi- 
dencies and the offices’ role in, and impact on, the 
European integration process, the management of inter- 
national cooperation, and institutional community 
building. 

The author, through a judicious use of archival mate- 
rial and personal interviewing, along with an analysis of 
decision-making theory and the various theoretical ap- 
proaches to political integration, examines how the 
Council Presidencies impinge on the integration pro- 
cess, especially since the Single European Act and the 
two 1991 Intergovernmental Conferences (on the Euro- 
pean Monetary Union and European Political Union). 
Assessing the balance and distribution of power be- 
tween the actors at the Union and national levels, the 
author consistently refers back to the basic question, Is 
the Council Presidency primarily a device to maintain 
and strengthen “national control” over decision making 
within the European Union, or do the offices go beyond 
national prerogatives and enhance integration? 

The negotiations that led to the Single European Act 
and the two Intergovernmental Conferences are inter- 
preted by the author as requiring a new approach to, or 
understanding of, the relationship between the Union- 
level institutions and the member states. The author 
concludes that European Union decision making is not 
solely a transfer of powers from the national capitals to 
Brussels but also a sharing of competencies between 
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national and Union institutions and a “pooling of sov- 
ereignties” among the member states that evokes, at 
least for me, the American phenomenon of “cooperative 
federalism.” 

Kirchner has succeeded in presenting a most readable 
assessment of the dynamics of European integration, 
but this success has, in a sense, limited the book’s 
overall attractiveness. Decision Making in the European 
Community is highly useful and informative to the pro- 
fessional well versed in the intricacies of the European 
Union and to the advanced graduate student, but it is 
not recommended for the general student, the public, or 
as a text. 


Cleveland State University LEON HURWITZ 


Party Policy and Government Coalitions. Edited by 
M. J. Laver and Ian Budge. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1992. 448p. $59.95. 

Legislatures in the Policy Process: The Dilemmas of 
Economic Policy. Edited by David Olson and Michael 
Mezey. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1991. 
221p. $39.50. 


The two volumes reviewed here report findings and 
conclusions from ambitious research projects investigat- 
ing aspects of policy making in a cross-national setting. 
In both, the research emanates from on-going collabora- 
tion by international teams of scholars, the participants 
individually expert in the politics of particular countries 
and guided, collectively, by cross-national research 
strategies. The editors lay out first the theoretical and 
methodological approach of the research, followed by 
applications in various national settings. They conclude 
with a chapter summarizing results across cases. The 
projects are differentiated both by institutional focus and 
the role assigned to policy in the design of the research. 
The Laver and Budge collection seeks to determine 
whether “policy matters” in the decisions made by 
parties to participate in the formation of governing 
coalitions. In contrast, the Olson and Mezey anthology 
explores ways in which legislatures may independently 
influence the making of economic policy in institutional 
contexts where political executives have become preem- 
inent. The commitment to cross-national comparison 
suggests that the goal of both projects is to establish 
theoretical propositions by empirical generalization. 

The projects depart from quite different theoretical 
and methodological traditions. The Laver and Budge 
work is rooted in three decades of formal and empirical 
work investigating coalition processes and behavior. 
While a certain mathematical elegance attaches to the 
coalition theories that have been developed, attempts to 
verify propositions empirically have generally produced 
disappointing results. Laver and Budge argue that this 
weakness stems from a general failure to take sufficient 
account of contextual constraints in adapting theoretical 
concepts for empirical testing. Thus they develop two 
expectations regarding coalition behavior in cabinet- 
forming contexts: that the motivation of actors (parties, 
generally) is “policy seeking” rather than “‘office seek- 
ing,” and the governments that form will be “policy 
viable” (not constrained by numerical criteria). Drawing 
upon cross-national longitudinal data coded from party 
manifestoes and coalition policy declarations, a number 
of hypotheses regarding these expectations are tested. 
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Lacking the tradition of formal theoretical work that 
supports the coalition policy research, the Olson and 
Mezey project relies upon the largely descriptive litera- 
ture on comparative legislative behavior to generate a 
series of hypotheses designed to investigate the ways in 
which legislatures matter in the making of domestic 
economic policy. With policy activity (sometimes, policy 
participation) defined as the dependent variable, 16 
hypotheses are stated. The hypotheses are grouped into 
three general categories to focus on particular contextual 
variables believed to condition legislative policy activity. 
These include extra-parliamentary institutions and ac- 
tors, the internal structure of legislatures, and particular 
attributes of economic policies. The authors of individ- 
ual chapters discuss a variety of specific policies and 
policy processes within the general framework estab- 
lished by this set of hypotheses. 

With respect to the establishment of cross-national 
empirical generalizations in their areas of investigation, 
both works are, overall, disappointing. This is especially 
the case with the Olson and Mezey study. Their research 
design is explicitly and self-consciously structured as a 
linear regression problem where the objective is the 
cross-national explanation of variance in legislative pol- 
icy activity/participation. The hypotheses they advance 
state a series of bivariate relationships suggesting that 
their testing will indicate an appropriate multivariate 
equation explaining legislative policy activity. However, 
no set of cross-systemic (equivalent) indicators is devel- 
oped to measure the variables stated in the hypotheses 
that guide research nor is there a multivariate equation 
that emerges from the within-country assessments of 
the bivariate relationships. As such, the descriptions 
and analyses presented in the individual chapters of this 
work are not generalizable across cases. 

The Laver and Budge effort, in general, avoids this 
problem. The research design calls for the creation of 
policy spaces from data sets that use common categories 
-for coding party election manifestoes and government 
policy declarations, over time, in each of the countries 
considered. These data are reduced by factor analytic 
techniques to produce for each of the countries studied 
a series of policy maps locating the major parties in both 
one-dimensional and twenty-dimensional policy space. 
The policy “distance” separating the parties then pro- 
vides the basis for testing a number of hypotheses 
relating to coalition formation and policy payoffs. While 
analysis is confined to individual systems (countries), 
the design of the research allows results to be directly 
comparable across countries and across time. 

The problem with the Laver and Budge project lies in 
interpreting the results that are produced; they are 
either equivocal or disconfirmatory of initial expecta- 
tions. Indeed, policy-based predictions of coalition for- 
mations are poor overall and the policy preferences of 
governing parties are not reliably reproduced in govern- 
ment policy declarations nor does membership in a 
cabinet guarantee that government policy will reflect 
party preferences better than being in opposition. More 
to the point, Laver and Budge find no pronounced 
cross-national patterns from the country analyses re- 
garding the specific expectations stated in the research 
design. Thus, it is not that the results are not generaliz- 
able, it is rather that they do not generalize. Since it is 
scarcely conceivable that policy “doesn’t matter” to 
parliamentary actors when they bargain over member- 
ship in government and making policy, the lack of 
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consistent results is discouraging. One suspects, as do 
the editors themselves, that the main difficulty lies in the 
analytic and methodological choices that were imposed 
in executing the research design. 

The two projects reviewed here point to a central 
dilemma of comparison, namely, eliminating sources of 
residual variation in hypothesized relationships. In a 
classical formulation more than two decades ago, Prze- 
worski and Teune noted the threat to scientific general- 
ization that is inherent in reliance upon idiosyncratic 
“country factors” to explain cross-national political phe- 
nomena, and they exhorted us, where possible, to 
substitute variables for country names. Thus, to say that 
an hypothesized relationship holds except in countries X 
and Y, where some other result is observed, does not 
invite us to explore the nature of deviance in such cases 
so much as to search for common (universal) factors that 
account for cross-national variation. This methodologi- 
cal commitment defines the role of “country experts” in 
cross-national research projects: namely, to aid in estab- 
lishirig the equivalence of indicators that are selected to 
measure theoretical concepts. The object is to moot 
cultural and institutional particularities by controlling 
their effect, allowing empirical generalizations to be 
established. 

Without a guiding theory of legislative policy influ- 
ence, the Olson and Mezey project relies upon its 
contributors to give country-specific interpretations of 
the policy process. While the research is loosely orga- 
nized around a series of hypothesized relationships, no 
elaboration of basic concepts to establish common cate- 
gories for analysis seems to have been undertaken, nor 
is there a consistent measurement strategy applied to 
the various country analyses. In short, no attempt is 
made to establish cross-national equivalence for either 
basic concepts or their indicators. The theoretical and 
methodological weaknesses of this project reduce the 
role of the country experts to that of providing their own 
descriptions of national practices, and herein lies the 
value of the work. To a greater or lesser degree, the 
various chapters of this volume provide contextual detail 
and a qualitative understanding of the institutional role 
of legislatures in the policy process, helping to build a 
descriptive base for the eventual development of empir- 
ical theory. 

For Laver and Budge, the guidance provided by 
traditional coalition theory is at the outset judged defi- 
cient for neglecting the influence of contextual con- 
straints operating in national settings. Thus for example, 
the central theoretical concept of “winning coalition” is 
replaced in this research by the contextually determined 
notion of a “policy viable” coalition. This reformulation, 
produced jointly by the editors and the team of country 
experts, seeks to nullify the effect of idiosyncratic system 
factors by creating a theoretical concept that is equiva- 
lent cross-nationally, as Przeworski and Teune would 
have advised. In spite of such efforts, however, the 
importance of the Laver and Budge project is vitiated by 
the failure of cross-national patterns to emerge from 
empirical analysis. The consequence is that the explana- 
tions of policy relevance for behavior they offer is 
significantly dependent upon the judgment of their 
country experts regarding the influence of system spe- 
cific factors. 

The projects considered here begin, respectively, with 
the belief that “policy matters” or “legislatures matter.” 
It would, however, appear more to the point to say that 
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“country matters.” The value of both works, then, is 
found in gaining an appreciation of the ways in which 
similar phenomena are manifested differently across 
countries. Both works document the importance of 
contextual constraints on political processes and behav- 
ior, and (in the Laver and Budge project particularly) 
point to the difficulties they pose for the establishment 
of cross-national empirical generalizations. If, as was 
observed earlier in this review, we can evaluate the 
results from these projects to have been disappointing, it 
is as pertinent to observe that cross-national research is 
not simple. These and other projec<s that involve inter- 
national scholarly cooperation continue to be urgently 
needed in the effort to generalize knowledge of impor- 
tant political processes and behavicr. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Eric C. BROWNE 


Germany Divided: From the Wall to Reunification. By 
A. James McAdams. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1993. 250p. $29.95. 

German Unification in the European Context. By Peter 
H. Merkl. University Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Press, 1993. 448p. $65.00 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


Perfect hindsight has led many scholars and practitio- 
ners alike to conclude that Germany’s division was 
always destined to be temporary. Politicians in Bonn 
wrangle over the proper share of credit for having 
pursued the strategy that made reunification happen. A. 
James McAdams reminds them all just how stable the 
country’s division into two separate states appeared for 
several decades. He gently chides many for conve- 
niently forgetting that much scholarship, as well as an 
entire generation of diplomatic activity, rested on the 
premise that that division would last. His book’s central 
aim is to explain how partition came to be accepted even 
(or especially) by Germans themselves. 

McAdams suggests that domestic political processes 
in Bonn and East Berlin, however different in character, 
both contributed significantly to this gradual process of 
adaptation to the status quo. McAdams defines process 
broadly to include the interaction of a variety of domes- 
tic political factors, including the interests and goals of 
top government and party leaders. 

Germany Divided advances decade by decade through 
to the 1990s, though the era that McAdams treats in 
greatest depth is the 1980s. In each section, he pays 
detailed attention to the pronouncements and actions of 
political elites in both German capitals. The author 
shows how Bonn and East Berlin each gradually aban- 
doned the belief that national division could be ended 
on terms most satisfactory to its own vital interests. 

McAdams’s work rests on a wealth of research and is 
thoroughly documented. One of the book’s most impor- 
tant sources is a set of interviews that the author 
conducted with top figures from the former East Ger- 
man establishment as part of an oral history project on 
that regime deposited at Stanford University’s Hoover 
Institution. 

Germany Divided makes another unique contribution to 
scholarship on the preunification period by demonstrat- 
ing quite convincingly just how much of what led to that 
event was inadvertent, even a result of miscalculation. 
The East’s often overconfident and panicky yet always 
myopic communist elite was busily digging its own 
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grave by loosening, tightening, and again loosening 
emigration or travel restrictions. And West German 
political parties, understandably anxious to preserve a 
sense of stability and normalcy (which was also popular 
with voters), placed a premium on the “doable” things: 
while describing the division itself as deleterious, they 
put ideas of unification on the back burner in favor of 
practical cooperation with the regime in East Berlin. Like 
a budget deficit, national division had many sincere 
critics, but almost all found a way of living with it. 

Many scholars of former East Germany have long held 
to the view that the Communist regime generated some 
legitimacy, making it less than totally dependent on 
Soviet military support. Their critics have contended 
that this premise blurred the fundamental distinctions 
between a police state and a liberal democracy, thus 
obscuring the major reason for the East's total collapse. 
Germany Divided does devote equal attention to domestic 
political processes in the two states but also shows how 
those features which set them apart also affected rela- 
tions. Nor does its thesis necessarily view domestic 
politics as the sole determinant of each country’s policy 
toward the other in the years before 1989. Whatever 
view one takes of the highest-charged scholarly debate 
to emerge from unification, McAdams’s careful, thor- 
ough analysis contributes in a significant way to a better 
understanding of the dynamics that moved German- 
German relations for decades. 

Where McAdams focuses on the impact of one set of 
factors in the shaping of policy during past decades, 
Peter Merkl’s study, German Unification in the European 
Context, offers a broad examination. While that might 
make for a somewhat less compact thesis, the book more 
than compensates with a breadth of scope encompass- 
ing past and future—as well as domestic and interna- 
tional—dimensions of the German Question. Moreover, 
Merki frequently returns to a basic, underlying theme, 
namely, his view that modern Germany’s stake in a 
prosperous, stable environment should reassure those ~ 
given to concern about unification and its impact on 
Europe. He repeatedly stresses, for example, that any 
signs of nationalistic euphoria during the unity drama 
were restricted almost exclusively to the older genera- 
tion, while even “‘flag-waving patriotism” of the Amer- 
ican variety has remained rare among younger Germans. 

Unlike Elizabeth Pond’s Beyond the Wall (1993), 
Merkl’s book is not an analytical narrative account of 
events in 1989-90 but a detailed interpretation of unifi- 
cation. It is structured thematically, though the treat- 
ment of each separate topic moves in a generally chro- 
nological fashion (at the cost of some unavoidable 
repetition). In this manner he covers the general erosion 
of the Soviet bloc, the rise and decline of communist East 
Germany, the West German response to the historic 
opportunity of 1989-90, the constitutional order of 
united Germany, the economic problems associated 
with unification, the reaction of other countries to this 
sweeping change in the structure of Europe, and finally 
the role this “new” country will play in the continent's 
(d)evolving security regime. Toward the end, the author 
credits Chancellor Helmut Kohl “for steering the coun- 
try through the shoals of reunification” (p. 398), con- 
tending that he had no choice but to proceed hastily lest 
international and domestic resistance (including the 
reluctance of taxpayers to foot the bill) mounted. 

In over four hundred pages, few issues are left un- 
touched; the author provides a wealth of documenta- 
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tion, including, above all, survey data on almost every 
question treated. At the same time, he does not hesitate 
to enrich his analysis with personal reflections and an 
occasional poetic turn of phrase, such as the suggestion 
that a few guard towers on the old German-German 
border be preserved “as a monument to the living and a 
reminder that one person’s myth can be another per- 
son’s dungeon” (p. 421). 

To be sure, perhaps not all readers will be fully 
reassured about the future of German politics especially 
in light of a recent upsurge in right-wing radicalism. 
Others might remain unpersuaded by the slightly over- 
drawn contrast between Anglo-American jingoism and 
idealistic German pacifism. Yet this book makes a major 
contribution to understanding the multidimensional 
character of the German unification process and its 
various, lasting implications. In particular, the author 
makes a convincing case that (appearances to the con- 
trary) unity did not merely represent an extension of 
West German institutions and practices to the East: in 
almost all respects, much remains that divides these two 
halves of the country, including (as Merkl again docu- 
ments with survey data) a mutual antagonism in popu- 
lar attitudes across the old border. The author leaves a 
_ clear impression that ending Germany’s partition was 
the easy part; overcoming the effects of four decades 
spent in entirely different political and social systems is 
a task that will take much more time to complete, with 
complete success by no means assured. 

Aside from the general topic of Germany unity and 
quality of scholarship, these two books share certain 
other similarities. To be sure, neither author is primarily 
concerned with the German issue’s relevance for 
broader theoretical issues in comparative politics or 
international relations. Yet both emphasize the degree to 
which politicians (above all, in West Germany) internal- 
ized the very concerns about their country’s impact on 
European stability that long made neighboring states 
worry about unification. That phenomenon may ulti- 
mately be the one legacy of Germany division that 
ensures the success of German unification. 


College of William and Mary CLAY CLEMENS 


The Sacred Cause: Civil-Military Conflict over Soviet 
National Security, 1917-1992. By Thomas M. Nichols. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 259p. $32.50. 


Like many other features of the Soviet political order, 
Soviet civil-military relations have recently attracted new 
scholarly scrutiny. Even during the comparatively stable 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev eras, Western analysts’ dis- 
agreements about the nature of Soviet civil-military 
relations had important practical implications. But the 
participation of senior Soviet officers in the abortive 
August 1991 coup and the role of military units in the 
October 1993 showdown between President Yeltsin and 
the Russian parliament have given these long-standing 
debates greater currency. 

In The Sacred Cause Nichols makes a significant contri- 
bution to a better understanding of recent trends in 
Soviet and Russian civil-military relations. Although the 
book covers the entire span of Soviet history, most of it 
deals with the period from Khrushchev through Gor- 
bachev. Drawing on a wide range of Russian-language 
sources, Nichols concentrates on the development of 
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military strategy, weaving into the account a substantial 
amount of information about other topics. He rightly 
pays close attention to the civil-military contest over the 
proper relationship between “military science,” a do- 
main in which the military was acknowledged to have 
special expertise, and ‘military doctrine,” in which the 
Party traditionally claimed the final say. 

The book’s main thesis is that civilian Party officials 
and Soviet military officers were divided by conflicts 
inherent in the Communist system. Due to the absence 
of any meaningful Soviet constitutional tradition and to 
the Party’s formal advocacy of transcendent political 
principles, civilian leaders could never establish uncon- 
ditional control over the military. In the terminology of 
Samuel Huntington’s The Soldier and the State (1957), 
Party leaders resorted to “subjective” rather than “ob- 
jective” means of control. That is, they relied on such 
devices as police surveillance, political criteria of promo- 
tion, ideological indoctrination, and occasionally pro- 
mulgation of military policy by Party fiat, rather than on 
an political-military division of labor that granted officers 
full professional autonomy in exchange for a military 
commitment not to intervene in politics. This approach, 
however, had unintended consequences. In the twilight 
of Soviet power, an officer corps steeped in Marxism- 
Leninism was pitted against an increasingly pragmatic 
Party elite. The Army became “the watchdog of the 
Party rather than vice versa,” producing a lasting con- 
fusion of military loyalties that “may be among the 
greatest threats to the emerging post-Soviet democra- 
cies” (pp. ix-x). 

This interpretation is novel and thought-provoking. It 
is a useful attempt to evaluate Soviet civil-military rela- 
tions by comparative standards of constitutional loyalty 
not generally applied to the USSR by Western analysts. 
Prof. Nichols underscores the mingling of Soviet Party 
and military officials in decisionmaking bodies such as 
the Party Central Committee—and, one might add, in 
the Party Politburo after 1973. The author could have 
further buttressed his argument for the Party’s reliance 
on subjective mechanisms of control by giving fuller 
attention to the use of the secret police to prevent 
potential challenges from the military. The blurring of 
the institutional boundaries between the civilian and 
military realms has become especially pronounced in the 
post-Soviet period. Due partly to a faulty understanding 
of the concept of the separation of powers (at least 
one-sixth of the deputies in the lower house of the new 
Russian parliament are employees from executive gov- 
ernment agencies) military officers have been elected to 
legislative bodies and have plunged into bitter debates 
about Russia’s socioeconomic crisis. 

Although Nichols is right to note the Soviet precedent 
for this post-Soviet blurring of civil-military boundaries, 
the depth of the military’s actual involvement in civilian 
matters before the late Gorbachev years remains debat- 
able. In my opinion, the author’s general depiction of 
civil-military relations does not take adequate account of 
the substantial variations that occurred during the Soviet 
era, even though his historical exposition notes these 
variations. For example, he states that the military had a 
predominant role in the formulation of military doctrine 
in the 10 years after 1925 and in the 18 years of 
Brezhnev’s rule, which together amount to more than 
one-third of the history of the USSR. In addition, the 
book's empirical focus on military policy—the domain in 
which uniformed officers had the most legitimate 
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grounds to question the judgment of party leaders— 
makes it hard to assess the degree te which military men 
actually staked out positions on civilian matters. The 
most senior commanders undoubtedly had opportuni- 
ties to “log-roll” on civilian issues during Central Com- 
mittee and Politburo meetings, and in the early Stalin 
era a few senior commanders registered objections over 
the disruptive manner in which agricultural collectiviza- 
tion was implemented. For most of the Soviet period, 
however, the public pronouncements of senior officers 
focused almost exclusively on military issues and gave 
few indications of efforts to influence decisions on non- 
military matters. 

Although this pattern changed in the late Gorbachev 
years, it is questionable whether national security pol- 
icy, undeniably the source of sharp disagreements, 
became the most important bone of contention between 
Party leaders and military men. To judge by the timing, 
preserving the Soviet state against the risk of internal 
collapse was the issue that propelled many senior offic- 
ers into outright defiance of Gorbachev in 1991. Differ- 
ences over external threats probably played a secondary 
role in precipitating military involvement in the at- 
tempted coup. In addition, the concept of an ideologi- 
cally indoctrinated military establishment does not cap- 
ture the splits which had riven the officer corps by 1991 
and which Nichols himself notes in passing. If the 1990 
voting behavior of various military delegates in the 
Russian legislature is any guide, many senior command- 
ers remained loyal to Marxism-Leninism, but many 
middle-rank and especially junior officers were hostile to 
Marxism-Leninism (as were a surprising number of 
low-level Party officials). Adherence to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism among senior commanders helped trigger the 1991 
coup attempt, but disbelief in Marxism-Leninism among 
other members of the officer corps helped defeat it. 

Whether the reader accepts all the propositions con- 
tained in the Sacred Cause, the book makes a substantial 
contribution to reassessing the dynamics of the Soviet 
system and the implication of those dynamics for cur- 
rent upheaval in Russia. Scholars interested in such 
issues will read it with profit. 


Johns Hopkins University BRUCE PARROTT 


Citizens, Political Communication, and Interest 
Groups: Environmental Organizations in Canada and 
the United States. By John C. Pierce, Mary Ann E. 
Steger, Brent S. Steel, and Nicholas P. Lovrich. West- 
port: Praeger, 1992. 256p. $47.95. 


This work is self-consciously directed at addressing in 
an empirical way an important normative issue in dem- 
ocratic theory: How are citizens to face the mounting 
informational challenges posed by policy issues in 
“postindustrial” society? Specifically, they ask, Do inter- 
est groups help citizens meet the challenges of scientific 
and technical complexity effectively? The authors claim 
that they do. Unfortunately, their data fall very far short 
of establishing that claim. The authors show rather 
convincingly that environmental interest groups in Can- 
ada and the United States are important information 
sources for both policy elites and interest group mem- 
bers. But they have failed to build into their study any 
measure of effective communication and so cannot equate 
desire for information or information per se with adequate 
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information or a reduction of complexity. The reason for 
this gap is that the authors’ democratic instincts are too 
deeply rooted in an economistic model of citizenship. 
Hence, more (information) is better: the citizen-as-infor- 
mation-consumer demands information, interest groups 
supply it; ergo environmental grqups are good. 

The study's fundamental thesis is that ‘““environmen- 
tal interest groups may act as a unique mechanism for 
assisting democratic publics in dealing with their need 
for help in evaluating and employing scientific and 
technical policy-relevant information” (p. 106). A sec- 
ondary thesis—which unfortunately occasionally threat- 
ens to overwhelm this focus—is that political culture 
influences the functioning of political institutions (in this 
case, interest groups). The latter thesis is born out by the 
analysis in a rather straightforward way; not so the 
work's primary thesis. 

The authors’ central thesis, rephrased toward the end 
of the work, is that “interest groups in both the United 
States and Canada have the capacity to assist citizens in 
coping with the problem of the technical information 
quandary” (p. 186). This thesis is supported by three 
separate findings: (1) at the macro level, the authors 
discover some convergence in political culture, which 
they believe suggests “a common potential for having 
interest groups play an important political communica- 
tion role in linking contemporary citizens to the public 
policy process”; (2) at the micro level, individuals differ- 
entiated between different groups as sources of political 
information and identified information as the primary 
motive for membership in environmental interest 
groups; (3) at the level of group processes, environmen- 
tal interest groups were found to “rely extensively in 
carrying out their activities on the communication of 
policy-relevant information to their members and lay 
citizens” (pp. 176-77, 186). The cross-national survey 
data, supplemented by elite interviews with environ- 
mental activists and policymakers, appear to support these 
three propositions. The problem is that these propositions 
do not themselves add up to the book’s basic thesis. 

If the authors wish to equate the citizen’s need for 
information with “a preference for information’”—as 
they often appear to do (pp. 93, 97, 118, 150)—then one 
cannot speak of interest groups’ doing anything more 
than gratifying an information itch. Talk of “effective- 
ness,” “dealing with complexity” or “coping with com- 
plexity” all becomes synonomous with the instrumental 
delivery of utility-as-information and interest groups are 
simply (information) satisfying or not, nothing more. 
Fortunately, the authors do not really believe in this 
notion of a free market of ideas. In several places, they 
suggest that there is more to political communication 
than informational hedonism. For example, toward the 
end of the book, they note that interest groups may 
assist individuals learn by “cue-giving, resource-pool- 
ing, and influence-exerting activities” (p. 186). The prob- 
lem is that these activities are not scrutinized here, much 
less tied to any explicit theory of learning. Nor, it might 
be added, are these tied to any explicitly democratic 
theory, either. (Does effective communication require 
any communication from the citizen to the interest 
group? What kind?) One finishes this book impressed by 
the empirical research and buoyed by the findings but 
wondering just what they mean. “Interest groups can 
get the information job done,” the authors argue. But 
just what is information? And what is getting the job 
done? 
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Although the authors’ theoretical grasp exceeds their 
empirical reach and although their argument is weak- 
ened in several places by a lack of conceptual clarity, 
there is much to commend in this volume: if it attempts 
to say more than it should, what it does say is important 
and stimulating. It matters a great deal that citizens’ 
relationship to interest groups appears to be motivated, 
above all else, by a desire to seek information. If the 
authors stray beyond the data, they also take us into 
interesting and even provocative terrain. And if they fail 
to settle the important issue they take up, they at least 
take us some of the way there and point to the next step. 
Interest groups process a lot of information: But how 
well do they learn? How well do they teach? 


Texas A & M University ADOLF G. GUNDERSEN 


Red Sunset: The Failure of Soviet Politics. By Philip G. 
Roeder. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 
317p. $49.50 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Accounts of the political system of the USSR have 
alternated between emphasizing its routinized, bureau- 
cratic character and considering it anarchic, potentially 
unstable, and prone to personal dictatorship. In the late 
1970s, Western analysts became increasingly aware of the 
substantial decline in the regime’s performance, because 
the enfeebled party leadership was increasingly hostage to 
the great bureaucracies that the regime had created. 

In Red Sunset, Philip Roeder renews this line of argu- 
ment. He finds that the regime grew stagnant because of 
the strength of the political ties connecting the top party 
leadership with the powerful bureaucratic interests rep- 
resented in the Central Committee of the Communist 
party. He argues that past accounts have paid too little 
attention to the party General Secretary’s dependence 
upon a base of support in the party machine, the 
military, the state bureaucracy, and other “second-tier” 
interests. He advances a concept of “reciprocal account- 
ability” that, he believes, was implicit in the original 
requirement of the Bolshevik Revolution to delegate 
power to perform specific functions to bureaucratic and 
regional power centers. The Stalin period represents an 
aberration from this “constitution,” according to 
Roeder; but immediately after the dictator’s death, Sta- 
lin’s successors restored the older collective leadership 
model. Ultimately, however, that very model became an 
obstacle to deep reform, because the rulers could not 
introduce significant redistributive change without jeop- 
ardizing their own political coalition. As a result, the 
system lost its capacity to maintain itself. Gorbachev's 
radical reform efforts simply proved the intrinsic inca- 
pacity of the system to preserve itself through democra- 
tization: a successful balancer at the outset, Gorbachev 
finally provoked his allies both on the Right and the Left 
to abandon him in 1990-91. 

Roeder’s account has a number of strengths. It pro- 
vides a theoretically reasoned interpretation of the de- 
velopment of the Soviet political system, which accom- 
modates both the apparent stability of the Brezhnev 
period and the rapid dissolution of the union in 1991. 
Moreover, he offers three case studies to demonstrate 
how Soviet coalition politics affected, and was affected 
by, policy decisions. The book also has the ambitious 
objective of proving the utility of a neoinstitutionalist 
perspective for the study of authoritarian regimes, 


where their application has been inhibited by the fuzzy, 
tacit, and arbitrary character of rules and procedures 
governing political life. In a sense, the book stands the 
usual problem of social choice models on its head: 
instead of asking how majority rule can yield stable 
policy outcomes, Roeder asks how rules under authori- 
tarianism can yield stable political coalitions. In turn, 
this leads him to reach the conclusion that the very 
stability of an authoritarian regime, based on a compact 


` among oligarchs, may be untenable if the regime itself - 
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cannot cope with serious performance problems. 
Roeder wants his model to turn our attention back to 
purely political processes and away from the more 
recent preoccupation with state-society relations. In this 
sense, he returns us to the classical concerns of Soviet 
political studies: how power and authority are built and 
maintained, how political coalitions are linked to policy 
lines, what different patterns of representation on lead- 
ing party bodies tell us about the balance of power 
within the party state. On these matters, Roeder builds 
on, and formalizes, many of the findings of earlier 
Sovietological literature. But these gains come at a price. 
Left out of sight are social changes that altered the 
balance of power between regime and social groups, 
between center and regions, and certainly between the 
predominantly Russian political elite and the increas- 
ingly self-aware political and social elites in national 
republics and other ethnic—national territories. The 
problem of corruption, with its implications for the 
nationality dimension of politics, is not discussed. Per- 
haps even more central is the question of property 
rights. Could any communist party state have perma- 
nently reversed the decline of economic performance 
without establishing a secure property rights regime? 
Roeder may, indeed, exaggerate the degree to which 
the regime operated under accepted rules of the game 
over the seven decades of its existence. Different lead- 
ership phases developed distinctive sets of understand- 
ings about legitimate means of seeking power, making 
policy, removing opponents, rewarding allies. These 
rules and informal constraints differed less as between 
the Khrushchev and Brezhnev periods than as between 
those two periods together and Stalin’s reign. The “con- 
stitution” of the Stalin period, in turn, only gradually 
emerged out of the struggles of the NEP and war 
communism periods. Some scholars have gone so far as 
to say that there was, in fact, no single “Soviet system” 
because of the deep discontinuities between the opera- 
tional codes of various leadership periods. This is surely 
overstated. But it is likewise misleading to speak of a 
fundamental “constitution of Bolshevism” unless it is 
also understood to mean the original Bolshevik project 
of building socialism in Russia. l 


Emory University THomas F. REMINGTON 


The Birth of Judicial Politics in France: The Constitu- 
tional Council in Comparative Perspective. By Alec 
Stone. New York: Oxford -University Press, 1992. 
312p. $45.00. 


Judicial Politics in France is the first full-length study in 
English of France’s Constitutional Council. An exhaus- 
tive account of a neglected institution, it adds an impor- 
tant chapter to our understanding of French politics. In 
a careful study of its activities from 1958 to the present, 
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and relying almost entirely on official French sources, 
Alec Stone traces the Council’s gradual transformation 
from a relatively inactive quasi-judicial agency into a 
major policy-making institution of the Fifth Republic. 
Designed originally to assist the president in checking 
parliament, the Council has evolved into a weapon that 
legislative minorities have used to check the president 
and parliament as a whole. 

The critical year in this transformation was 1974, when 
any 60 legislators in the Senate or National Assembly 
won the right to petition the Council for a ruling on the 
constitutionality of bills passed by parliament but not yet 
promulgated as law. With this expanded right of peti- 
tion (it had previously been limited to the president, 
prime minister, and presidents of the two parliamentary 
chambers) and the Council’s increasing readiness to 
annul or alter bills referred to it, parliamentary parties 
opposed to the government have been able to wrest 
changes in nonpromulgated legislation from both gov- 
ernment and parliament. Stone documents this process 
in detailed case histories of legislation dealing with the 
nationalization of industry (chapter 6) and media broad- 
cast policy (chapter 7). From these studies and related 
data, he concludes that the council’s activities have 
significantly altered French executive—legislative rela- 
tions, as well as subverted France’s historic commitment 
to the principle of parliamentary supremacy. 

In Stone’s account, parliamentary minorities refer an 
exceptionally large number of adopted bills—-one out of 
seven in the 1980s—to the Council for scrutiny on 
constitutional grounds. These minorities have virtually 
converted the Council into a third legislative chamber. 
In nullifying or laying down conditions for the final 
passage of valid legislation and thus delaying its pro- 
mulgation as law, they often force legislators to renego- 
tiate the terms of earlier agreements. Even threats to 
take bills to the council prompt parliamentary majorities 
to accept legislative changes they would otherwise re- 
ject. Stone invents fancy terms such as autolimitation and 
corrective revision to describe parliament's reaction to the 
council’s review of legislation, a response that trans- 
poses debates on policy into constitutional arguments 
and legalistic quibbling. The consequence of this process 
is the “judicialization” of the legislative politics and the 
“politicalization’”’ of constitutional review. 

As its subtitle suggests, Judicial Politics in France intro- 
duces a transnational perspective. In part 3, “Toward a 
Comparative Understanding of Judicial Review,” Stone 
compares the Council with the German, Austrian, and 
Spanish constitutional courts. Part 3, however, is little 
more than an addendum to an otherwise exemplary 
study of a single institution in one country. Its burden is 
to show that constitutional courts empowered to nullify 
legislation on abstract judicial review (i.e., review of 
legislation outside the framework of ordinary litigation) 
are engaged in an activity more legislative than judicial. 
Other constitutional courts, he finds, are engaged in a 
genre of political decision making no different from the 
activities of the council. In the end, Stone views judicial 
review as an undertaking rooted entirely in politics, and 
that view, he thinks, should drive the comparative study 
of judicial review. 

Although provocative and interesting, part 3 will be 
seen as less than convincing by some constitutional 
scholars. Stone recognizes that constitutional review in 


France differs from its practice in other countries—i.e., 


that constitutional review of unpromulgated legislation 
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is different from the judicial review of laws already in 
force—but he nonetheless presses the work of the latter 
into the mould of the former. A glance at the notes may 
explain the reductionism. When Stone writes about the 
Council, he exhibits a surefootedness grounded in pri- 
mary sources; but when he shifts attention to other 
countries, he betrays a reliance on secondary materials 
of limited value. What else would explain his acceptance 
of the view that German constitutional decision making 
is driven as much by partisan politics as the work of the 
Constitutional Council? What else would lead him to the 
conclusion that abstract judicial review is all politics and 
no law? 

In fairness, however, Stone’s comparative report 
should be seen as less a definitive account of the politics 
of judicial review than an ambitious effort to define a 
framework for the transnational study of judicial review. 
Stone is engaged in a worthy attempt to join constitu- 
tional law to the study of comparative politics. Consti- 
tutional scholars should applaud this effort and the 
strategy generally of deploying public law for the pur- 
pose of providing a more complete and nuanced account 
of policy-making in constitutional democracies. By the 
same token, as he continues his work on constitutional 
courts outside of France, Stone may begin to qualify his 
account of these tribunals and perhaps even concede 
that constitutional interpretation, at least in some legal 
settings, has its own integrity above and beyond politics. 

As a comparative politics scholar, Stone is a rara avis. 
He is one of the first in the subdiscipline of comparative 
politics to take courts seriously, and he appropriately 
credits Martin Shapiro’s work on “political jurispru- 
dence” for inspiring him to turn his attention to judicial 
institutions. This is a happy development. Up to now, 
the comparative study of law and courts has been the 
preserve of public law scholars within political science, 
just as they and other legal scholars have dominated the 
study of foreign constitutional courts. The heavy doctri- 
nal and normative emphasis of these legal scholars may 
be one reason comparative politics has failed to give 
their work the attention it deserves. 

Stone, by contrast, views constitutional courts and 
their decisions as normal parts of the political process 
that any inclusive account of politics must consider. He 
shows that these courts are important in defining the 
rules of politics and that an account of their work and 
influence are essential to a fuller understanding of the 
political systems in which they operate. On the other 
hand, these courts also define the goals and aspirations 
of the constitutional polities in which they operate, a 
function that requires some distance from ordinary 
politics and some measure of devotion to law’s integrity 
and the principle of judicial independence. In this re- 
spect, finally, Stone’s account of the Constitutional 
Council's political jurisprudence might be contrasted to 
John Bell’s recent study of its normative jurisprudence 
(French Constitutional Law, 1992). 

Judictal Politics in France prompts a concluding com- 
ment on style. Stone has a tendency to italicize every 
important point in the book. Almost every page features 
italicized words or remarks, a practice that draws atten- 
tion to itself and annoys the reader. Ordinary English 
words should not be italicized. The author, if he has any 
mercy at all, would allow his readers to do the under- 
scoring. 


University of Notre Dame DONALD P. KOMMERS 
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Japan in the Posthegemonic World. Edited by Tsuneo 
Akaha and Frank Langdon. Boulder: Lynn Rienner, 
1993. 295p. $40.00 cloth, $17.95 paper. 

The Challenge of Japan: Before World War II and After. 
By Nazli Choucri, Robert C. North and Susumu Ya- 
makage, New York: Routledge, 1992. 383p. $59.95. 


The two books under review are most welcome addi- 
tions to the increasing literature in English on Japan’s 
foreign policy, of which Gerard Curtis’s collection, Ja- 
pan’s Foreign Policy after the Cold War (1992) is a notable 
example. They give readers fresh readings of Japan’s 
foreign policy at a time when the world is changing very 
steadily. 

Despite their differences, they share a common pre- 
occupation with hegemony and a common underlying 
question: Once the U.S. hegemonic era is gone, is Japan 
likely to be the next hegemon? 

Their approaches are quite different. The Challenge of 
Japan focuses on the pre-World War II period and tries to 
see the post-World War II period with the same inter- 
nally coherent conceptual framework. Japan in the Pos- 
thegemonic World focuses on the contrast between the 
pre-Cold War and post-Cold War periods, with the 
contributors focusing more or less on bilateral relations 
of Japan in specific policy areas. The Challenge of Japan 
argues that what the authors call lateral pressure (i.e., the 
demand for outward expansion derived from the con- 
figuration of population, resources, and technology) 
determines Japan’s foreign policy, using simultaneous 
equation models based on macroeconomic time series 
data. In other words Japan’s large expanding popula- 
tion, relatively poor resource endowments combined 
with a rise of demand for resources due to steady 
industrialization, and the advances in technological level 
are major determinants of lateral pressure for Japan. 
Whether it takes military or economic outward move- 
ment is determined by international environments. For 
the pre-1941 period, lateral pressure mounted, and 
Japan manifested its lateral pressure through military 
aggression. For the post-1945 period, the framework 
does not work very well. The authors admit this by 
saying, “In the long run, continued success in exporting 
manufactured goods was important in diverting Japan’s 
lateral pressure away from the military form or mode 
(p. 294). Japan in the Posthegemonic World argues that 
“there is no hegemon to rescue us, no deus ex machina” 
and that “it is no longer a matter of either U.S. or 
Japanese hegemony; it is cohegemony (bigemony) or, a 
little more generally, a Pax consortis’.” (pp. 88, 262). 

The credibility of the approach and framework of The 
Challenge of Japan would have been further enhanced if 
the authors had confined the data to the pre-1945 

eriod, while evoking the same conceptual framework 
both for the pre-1945 period and as they look to Japan’s 
ascendance and its possible explosion in the future. In 
contrast to this, Japan in the Posthegemonic World does not 
well integrate later, empirical chapters with the first two 
or three chapters concerning the theory of global hege- 
mony and the nature of Japan’s power (the relatively 
sanguine pursuit of national interests combined with “a 
more constructive notion of leadership in a world of 
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complex interdependence” [p. 66]). Further efforts could 
remedy these shortcomings. For The Challenge of Japan 
one could develop the conceptual framework of lateral. 
pressure on the basis of global market access in trade 
and investment, with population, resources, and tech- 
nology components kept underneath in an era of pro- 
tectionism and regionalism on the one hand and global 
environmentalism on the other. The conceptual frame- 
work could be devised more directly to the changed 
international environments. For Japan in the Posthege- 
monic World, we might justifiably hope for a single- 
authored volume on the same theme. Although much 
has been written on Japan’s foreign policy, still more 
remains to be done. Despite the increasing demand for 
books on the subject, the relative scarcity of specialists in 
Japan’s foreign policy, especially in North America, 
leaves big lacunae unfilled for some time to come. 


University of Tokyo TAKASHI INOGUCHI 


The Presidency and the Rhetoric of Foreign Crisis. By 
Denise M. Bostdorff. Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1993. 316p. $34.95. 


As George Bush’s meteoric public approval ratings in 
the wake of the Persian Gulf war aptly demonstrate, 
leadership in foreign crises from the Oval Office can 
provide clear domestic political benefits. But such ap- 
proval can also be a short-lived aberration that flashes 
across the electoral scene like a Scud on a starless night. 
Denise Bostdorff correctly notes that presidents, al- 
though they do not create the world they face, play a 
large role in shaping public perceptions of that world by 
promoting, defining, and (sometimes) resolving foreign 
crises. Presidents influence world events and public 
perceptions not only with military and diplomatic initi- 
atives but also with sometimes carefully chosen words 
and symbols. Their words and symbols then influence 
the policies they choose. 

Bostdorff devotes her attention to the public rhetoric 
of presidents in foreign policy crises, arguing that we 
can gain insight into both the presidency and the men 
who have occupied it through close textual analysis of 
their speeches. The research design is both simple and 
ambitious: she picks one foreign crisis for each president 
from Kennedy to Reagan and looks closely at all relevant 
public statements by the president. She also looks at 
internal memos promoting particular policies and rhe- 
torical statements and official statements by sanctioned 
spokespeople. In this regard, Bostdorff’s work is a real 
advance over previous studies of presidential rhetoric 
focusing on “major” speeches, such as State of the 
Union addresses or other formal addresses. She recog- 
nizes that a few unguarded comments can do as much to 
influence public perceptions as the most carefully 
crafted formal address. 

To her credit, Bostdorff does not present rhetoric as an 
independent creation, but attempts to situate each dis- 
cussion in both the foreign and domestic politics of the 
time. She begins each chapter by setting the interna- 
tional scene and the domestic pressures that the presi- 
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dent faced. It is impossible not to admire the sheer 
volume of materials (archival documents, public papers, 
and a range of historical and analytical treatments) that 
she synthesized in order to assess the real importance of 
presidential rhetoric. At the same time, the foreign 
policy specialist or historian may find some of the 
necessarily brief treatments of context frustrating. For 
example, Bostdorff notes, in her chapter on Jimmy 
Carter and the Iranian hostage crisis, the speculation 
that candidate Ronald Reagan cut a deal with the Iranian 
government to ensure that Carter’s efforts would not 
succeed while he was in office. Bostdorff provides no 
critical perspectives or evaluations of these charges. 

The heart of Bostdorff’s analysis is a formal dissection 
of presidential rhetoric, using a method developed by 
Kenneth Burke, a theorist of rhetoric. Putting language 
at the center of concern and finding motivation within 
the texts, Bostdorff attempts to discover how each pres- 
ident portrayed the “crisis” situation, the style the 
president employed in managing the crisis, and the 
bases of identification of allies and enemies he encour- 
aged in the public. Through this method, she intends to 
iluminate differences in style and substance among the 
presidents and derive some insights about the nature of 
crisis promotion in contemporary presidential politics. 
(Bostdorff’s use of Burke’s method will be new to many 
political scientists, who may find it difficult to wade 
through the textual analyses.) 

The differences, as expressed in close readings of each 
case, are subtly drawn and produce sometimes surpris- 
ing insights. Bostdorff finds that President Ford, for 
example, departed from the standard practice of crisis 
promotion when the Mayaguez was seized off the coast 
of Cambodia. Whereas other presidents inflated such 
events, promoting crises to promote their own leader- 
ship, Ford himself was silent on the matter. His public 
affairs staff provided only brief descriptions of events as 
they developed. When the crisis ended, Ford described 
the events and his actions only briefly. Bostdorff sug- 
gests that Ford’s silence was a deliberate rhetorical 
strategy to bolster his standing as a national leader. 
Unelected, Ford desperately sought to cultivate legiti- 
macy as president by allowing his staff to portray him as 
competent, active, and busy responding to the problems 
of the day. Aware of his own difficulties with public 
speaking, Ford limited his public speeches and even his 
answers to questions at press conferences. In this way, 
he was able to maximize the political benefits attendant 
to the crisis—by saying less. 

In stark contrast, Jimmy Carter initially spoke fre- 
quently about his handling of the Iranian hostage crisis, 
emphasizing publicly the principles by which the United 
States would manage the affair. At the same time, by 
constantly reiterating principles but rarely reporting 
progress, he undermined public perception of his effi- 
cacy as a leader. “The idealism of Carter's rhetoric,” 
Bostdorff writes, “also constrained his crisis manage- 
ment by narrowing the range of policy options he could 
pursue to those that he deemed consistent with the 
moral principles he set forth” (p. 159). 

Of course, the analysis of Carter points to a critical 
question Bostdorff dodges: To what extent is rhetoric a 
reflection or a cause of presidential policy in a foreign 
crisis? Bostdorff considers explicit political planning in 
conjunction with the psychic vulnerabilities of American 
presidents, without placing anything above the texts of 
presidential speeches, both improvised and committee- 
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crafted. The real role of rhetoric as reflection and as 
source of, or substitution for, policy remains to be 
explored. 

John Kennedy, she argues, established formal mech- 
anisms and legal justifications for crisis promotion and 
management, an infrastructure that remains. While 
there are recurrent patterns in presidential rhetoric, the 
infrastructure has grown and strengthened. Bostdorff 
concludes: “The relationship between power and dis- 
course appears to be symbiotic. The president’s control 
over foreign affairs allows him to indulge in crisis 
promotion; at the same time, crisis promotion frequently 
helps the commander-in-chief to expand and consoli- 
date his power. This is a dangerous combination in- 
deed” (p.234). Scholars of the presidency—and of for- 
eign policy more generally—owe Denise Bostdorff a debt 
for framing this problem of modern democracy so 


sharply. 


University of Michigan Davip S. MEYER 


The State of the European Community, Volume 2: The 
Maastricht Debates and Beyond. Edited by Alan W. 
Cafruny and Glenda G. Rosenthal. Boulder: Lynne 
Rienner, 1993. 435p. $49.95. 

The 1992 Project and the Future of Integration in 
Europe. Edited by Dale L. Smith and James Lee Ray. 
Armonk: Sharpe, 1993. 260p. $45.00 cloth, $17.50 


paper. 


Part of the professional creed of political scientists is 
the belief that narrowly focused academic volumes— 
preferably monographs—are the most worthy. Yet this 
has not consistently been true of the scholarly study of 
the European Community. To be sure, the field was 
Jaunched in the 1950s and 1960s by a series of mono- 
graphs by Ernst Haas, Leon Lindberg, Joseph Nye, and 
others. The next two decades, however, saw a series of 
substantively broad-ranging yet theoretically sophisti- 
cated volumes assessing the state of the European Com- 
munity, including those edited by Leon Lindberg and 
Stuart Scheingold, Helen and William Wallace and Car- 
ole Webb, Alberta Sbragia, and (most recently) Robert 
Keohane and Stanley Hoffmann. 

Like its distinguished predecessors, each of the books 
reviewed here has two stated purposes: to document the 
current condition of European integration and to theo- 
rize about it. The 1992 Project, edited by Dale Smith and 
James Lee Ray, contains 12 essays, four on integration 
theory and eight on specific topics ranging from defense 
cooperation to the role of subnational development 
agencies. Without striving for comprehensive coverage, 
the authors uncover a wealth of interesting information. 
Several essays cut sharply against the grain of conven- 
tional wisdom. John Conybeare rigorously grounds his 
skepticism about the future of transatlantic trade rela- 
tions in optimal-tariff theory. Paulette Kurzer offers a 
provocative analysis of the European Monetary System 
as instrument and indication of the “passing away .. . 
of social democracy and the postwar settlement” in 
small corporatist democracies (p. 140). David Garnham 
traces in intriguing detail the Anglo-French flirtation in 
1990 with an anti-German alliance. Russell Dalton and 
Richard Eichenberg seek to revitalize the study of public 
opinion and integration. 
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As its title suggests, The Maastricht Debates and Beyond, 
edited by Alan Cafruny and Glenda Rosenthal, does aim 
at comprehensiveness—and splendidly achieves it. Sec- 
ond volume in a biennial series sponsored by the Euro- 
pean Community Studies Association, it contains a rich 
and timely collection of 23 essays on European Commu- 
nity developments over the past two years. The reader 
senses the unusually astute eyes and firm hands of two 
editors committed to maintaining a strong standard of 
selection and execution. The essays are uniformly con- 
cise and focused, yet lively. 

Cafruny and Rosenthal seek to provide a detailed 
overview of issues ranging from immigration to telecom- 
munications and (though with less enthusiasm than 
Smith and Ray) to provide social scientific explanation of 
those events. In the service of the first goal, special 
mention must be made of the useful, detailed review of 
the Uruguay Round negotiations by Finn Laursen; Sir 
William Nicoll’s analysis of the Maastricht negotiations, 
which reflects an intriguing mixture of federalism and 
skepticism; and the especially thorough treatment ac- 
corded Germany and the EMU negotiations. On the 
latter topic, David Andrews and Wayne Sandholtz doc- 
ument (as widely reported at the time) the initial success 
of Helmut Kohl's personal efforts to strengthen, at least 
on the margin, the German commitment to monetary 
integration. Particularly insightful is Paul Welfens’s 
analysis of the macroeconomic contradictions of Bundes- 
bank policy. 

Here, too, are contributions that employ social-scien- 
tific analysis to generate unexpected insights. Dale 
Smith and Jürgen Wanke make elegant use of descrip- 
tive statistics to determine who wins and who loses by 
“Europe 1992.” Walter Goldstein provides a tough- 
minded review of the European Community’s internal 
tension between market liberalism and industrial policy. 
Robert Geyer carefully compares British and Norwegian 
socialism in the new Europe. 

Yet, while both books mention fundamental theoreti- 
cal questions of European Community studies, they 
ultimately decline to provide distinctive answers to 
them. The current conjuncture of the Community has 
raised many such questions, many closely linked with 
enduring concerns of comparative and international 
politics: How does the relative power of the Commission 
and member governments vary across issues? Does 


Community integration strengthen or weaken the state - 


internally? Under what conditions and in what ways 
does membership in the Community alter the relative 
influence of domestic political groups? Has national 
support for European integration undergone a funda- 
mental process of politicization, transforming a “pas- 
sive” into an “active” consensus? Under what condi- 
tions do European countries share an underlying 
interest in moving from “negative” to “positive” inte- 
gration, that is, from market liberalization to the joint 
provision of public goods like macroeconomic stability, 
environmental protection, and a common defense? Is 
the Community evolving into a new sort of polity, or 
do present trends presage an extension of long-term 
patterns? 

If a theoretical theme can be discerned in these two 
volumes, it concerns the last question. Both books stress 
the increasing complexity and diversity of the European 
Community. For Smith and Ray, complexity emerges, 
above all, from the Community’s institutional structure. 
The European Community is one of the few interna- 
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tional organizations with a supranational officialdom 
possessing significant, though limited, autonomy. With 
the inclusion of another actor and forum, what Robert 
Putnam has termed a “two-level game,” played by 
statesmen on domestic and international “boards,” be- 
comes a “three-level game.” (Indeed, Smith and Ray 
hint that Community external relations and transnational 
coalitions add a fourth and fifth level!) At the same time, 
the Commission seeks to empower subnational actors, 
thereby further diffusing political power. In his analysis 
of regional policy in The Maastricht Debates, Gary Marks 
asserts that “we are seeing the emergence of a multilevel 
governance, a system of continuous negotiation among 
nested governments at several territorial tiers—suprana- 
tional, national, regional, and local” (p. 392). A causal 
link between greater complexity in policymaking and 
greater diffusion of political power is surely an impor- 
tant proposition about the development of the European 
Community (although, it must be added, a more highly 
debatable one than either volume hints). My own view 
is that on balance, far from undermining the state 
domestically, the Community actually strengthens it. 

Even if we provisionally accept the hypothesis that 
complexity is diffusing power in some issue areas, 
simply to celebrate complexity is to make a virtue of 
necessity. The next step, an essential one for social 
scientists, moves from observation to explanation. What 
is the theoretical significance of complexity and diffusion 
of power? Under what conditions does the relation 
hold? What are the implications for integration? Here 
both volumes leave the field to others. Despite their 
admirable ambition in this regard, Smith and Ray do not 
move beyond the metaphor of “three-level games” to 
theory—retreating, instead, in their concluding chapter, 
to the reassertion that political union is a sort of Euro- 
pean destiny. Perhaps constrained by the format of their 
book, Cafruny and Rosenthal, too, make little attempt to 
postulate an overarching model or a common set of 
hypotheses, contenting themselves, instead, with the 
modest conclusion that intergovernmental negotiations 
between member states appears to remain central. 
Marks asserts only that the starting point must be the 
assumption that the Community is a “complex, open- 
textured and fluid” polity. But if this is the theoretical 
starting point, where is the endpoint? 

The problem is not a new one. It closely resembles the 
predicament facing theorists of “complex interdepen- 
dence” in the 1970s, who found that the assumption that 
everything is connected to everything else is, ultimately, 
no assumption at all. Only the more detailed analyses of 
trade and capital interdependence since the mid-1980s, 
firmly grounded in explicit microfoundations, have pro- 
vided strong testable propositions. The study of inter- 
dependence has grown richer as a result. Similarly in 
European Community studies, analyses such as those 
found in these two books perform an indispensable 
function by opening our minds to a wide range of 
possibilities; but it now falls to theoretically structured 
empirical analyses to help separate the wheat from the 
chaff. It is here-—-more than in reviews of recent events— 
that social scientists can claim a distinctive comparative 
advantage over the myriad annual reviews of the Euro- 
pean Community that have sprung up in recent years. 

There are two complementary paths forward. The 
first; as Leon Lindberg notes in the Smith and Ray 
volume, is to develop more explicit, generalizable theo- 
ries of economic interest, interstate bargaining, and 
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international regimes. Modern theories based on speci- 
fied causal mechanisms at the micro level offer many of 
the tools to move beyond ideal-typical description to 
explanation. Recent works by Giandomenico Majone 
and George Tsebelis, for example, suggest subtle, coun- 
terintuitive consequences of complexity in the Commu- 
nity. The second path is to pursue serious cross-issue, 
cross-national, and cross-temporal comparative analy- 
sis. The sudden success of the 1992 initiative has encour- 
aged, among scholars, a historical myopia in European 
Community studies that is more pervasive, yet consid- 
erably less justified, than that of the 1960s. Moreover, 
there is a dangerous tendency to generalize from specific 
issues or single decisions. Only explicitly comparative 
analysis—within the Community and between the Com- 
munity and other organizations) can tell us whether the 
current conjuncture is the continuation of old politics 
under new circumstances or the emergence of a new 
institutional patterns of politics altogether. 

This sort of sustained social-scientific inquiry is quite 
consistent with the careful analysis of recent events found 
in these two books. One hopes that forthcoming volumes 
of this type will serve as vehicles to unite the two. 


Harvard University ANDREW MORAVCSIK 


The New Global Economy in the Information Age: 
Reflections on Our Changing World. By Martin Car- 
noy, Manuel Castells, Stephen S. Cohen, and 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso. University Park: Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 1993. $25.00 cloth, 
$12.95 paper. 


For the reader looking for new arguments or evidence 
about change in the world economy, this book will be a 
disappointment. On the other hand, it offers a succinct, 
albeit one-sided, summary of familiar arguments and 
data about the world economy in four areas (each 
treated by a different author): the new world informa- 
tional economy, the continuing power of multinational 
enterprises, the decline of American hegemony, and the 
marginalization of the poor developing countries. 

The underlying theme is that national policies still 
matter in the new world economy. Manuel Castells, in 
the opening essay, argues that the “ ‘developmental 
state’, a code word for Japan, played a fundamental role 
in affecting the transformation of the world economic 
structure in recent years” (p. 23). Martin Carnoy writes 
that although “multinational enterprises are powerful 
economic actors, . . . nation-states can also be key actors 
in shaping what multinationals do,” especially in pro- 
moting local human-capital development and research- 
and-development financing (p. 93). Stephen C. Cohen is 
even more emphatic that national policies dictate suc- 
cess. He points primarily to a “set of institutional inno- 
vations” pioneered by Japan that employ the state as 
gatekeeper, the keiretsu industrial organization, and the 
targeting of key technologies and industries (p. 100). 
Finally, Fernando Henrique Cardoso concludes that 
developing nations, too, can succeed if they pursue the 
right policies: “Either the South (or a portion of it) enters 
the democratic-technological-scientific race, invests 
heavily in R&D, and “endures the {nformation economy’ 
metamorphosis, or it becomes unimportant, unexploited 
and unexploitable” (p. 156). 

The theme of the book is directed against those who 
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claim that freedom (individualism) and global markets 
have triumphed and that national policy choices must be 
subordinated to economics. This theme is welcomed as a 
corrective to an earlier overemphasis on interdepen- 
dence and dependence, to which some of these same 
writers contributed, particularly Cardoso. But the au- 
thors are a bit one-sided in what they consider the right 
national policy choices to be. 

They see Japan as the preeminent leader of the new 
informational economy. In fact, Japan lags in the infor- 
mation age. According to Bill Baumol and his associates 
(Productivity and American Leadership), both Japan and 
Europe have a smaller share of their labor force in the 
new information and service sectors than does the 
United States (57% and 59%, respectively, compared to 
71% in the United States). In addition, the United States 
is more competitive in the information economy. Recent 
studies by McKinsey, the international management 
consulting firm, show that American manufacturing and 
service industries have restructured well ahead of Japan 
and Europe and today enjoy a substantial lead in the 
information sectors that is, telecommunications, soft- 
ware, computer networking, multimedia technologies, 
and financial services. Ignoring these data, the authors 
also give no hint of the fundamental structural problems 
faced in Japan (and Europe). Recently, Japanese invest- 
ment and growth have slowed precipitously. In 1992, 
Japanese manufacturing productivity dropped 6.2% 
while that of the United States rose 4.2%. 

The volume also overstates America’s decline. It re- 
peats the litany of criticism of U.S. policies in the 1980s 
but says nothing about the downsizing and productivity 
improvements in American industry in that decade or 
the powerful surge of American exports from 1986 to 
1992. American manufacturing productivity grew at a 
rate of 3.5% per year in the 1980s, against a rate of 2.5% 
per year in the 1950s and 1960s, and American exports 
doubled over the five years prior to 1993, regaining 
market share around the world. There is much to 
criticize in American policies in the 1980s, but it is an 
overreaction to label these policies “a romantic reaction, 
a return to the simplicities and uncertainties of Ameri- 
ca’s uplifting past” (p. 123). 

The failure to the drawbacks of Japanese—or the 
benefits of American—policy choices leads to curious 
recommendations for European policy. Europe is coun- 
seled neither to deregulate aggressively as in “Europe 
1992” or to exploit trade and investment opportunities 
with the low-wage countries of Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet republics as the United States deregulated 
and shifted production to the Asian advancing nations. 
Instead, Europe is urged to maintain its welfare system, 
develop national champions (even though elsewhere the 
authors acknowledge this strategy has failed), and pur- 
sue a European-level response involving “substantial 
amounts of government action in order to protect and 
transform the structure of European industries in pro- 
found ways” (pp. 95, 143). No mention is made of 
Europe’s near-catastrophic unemployment problem 
(12%), budget deficits in Europe that on average are 
larger than the U.S. deficit (5.1% compared to 4.5% in 
1992), or wage and benefit costs in Europe that far 
exceed those in Japan and the United States and cripple 
European competitiveness, precisely in those sectors 
where former communist countries could supply Euro- 
pean markets much more efficiently and equitably. 

The essay on developing nations is more reflective. 
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Cardoso, who did much to popularize the role of the 
state and dependency in North-South relations, now 
concedes that “politics is not the center of all change” 
and that “the theory of exploitation (of classes and of 
nations) has been shaken by an earthquake of magni- 
tude 8 on the Richter scale” (pp. 151-52). Contrary to 
dependency logic, much of the South did develop; and it 
did so, according to Cardoso, not because of “more” or 
“less” state intervention but because of “better” state 
policies reflecting the “new rationality” of ““decentral- 
ized forms of management and decisionmaking” (p. 
155). Unless poor developing nations adopt the same 
policies, Cardoso fears they face an even crueler fate of 
marginalization and irrelevance. Unwilling to jettison 


his socialist preferences yet ambivalent about centralized | 


policies, Cardoso calls for a democracy of “collective 
humanism” that creates “public spaces” and “a plurality 
of decisionmaking levels, making feasible a ‘polyarchical 
utopia’,” whatever that may be (p. 155). 

Most of the essays were completed before 1992. An 
epilogue is therefore added that points to Clinton’s 
election, the rise of nationalism in the former communist 
world, and the grass roots, populist revolt against the 
Maastricht Treaty as proof of the book’s thesis that 
national policies are essential to rein in the individualist 
and laissez-faire tendencies of global economic liberal- 
ism. “The source of Clinton’s landslide election,” the 
authors conclude, “was his program to revive the Amer- 
ican economy, with emphasis on American” (p. 162). 
While landslide is apparently meant to include the Ross 
Perot vote, the attempt to validate scholarly analysis 
with electoral results only confirms the one-sidedness of 
this study. 


George Washington Untversity HENRY R. NAU 


International Peacekeeping. By Paul F. Diehl. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 211p. $36.50. 


Alas for authors in the field of international relations 
in the mid-1990s and, above all, for those who write 
about something as contemporary as United Nations 
peacekeeping! International Peacekeeping evidently went 
to press just before the “three cases from hell’’-—Bosnia, 
Somalia and Haiti—hit the political fan. This is a shame, 
because it might have enlivened a rather pedestrian, 
albeit comprehensive, survey of the universe of multi- 
lateral peacekeeping. The experiences of UNEF I and I, 
UNFICYP in Cyprus, UNOFIL in southern Lebanon, 
and others are all well known and not particularly 
controversial, to the point where a new truce-supervis- 
ing peacekeeping venture is a dog-bites-man event. 

But since 1991, the United Nations has ventured 
further into an unchartered and distinctly controversial 
realm, variously called “peacemaking,” “humanitarian 
intervention,” and (in Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali’s word) “peace enforcement.” It began 
promisingly in northern Irag after the Gulf War ended, 
with a still-resilient Saddam Hussein now battering his 
Kurdish population in the north and Shiites in the 
south. Public indignation drove the United States and 
United Nations (an inseparable pair for this purpose) 
to help those hapless souls despite the opposition of 
the Iraqi government—a first for peacekeepers. The 
breakup of Yugoslavia raised similar humanitarian con- 
cerns, as did anarchy and famine in Somalia and trash- 
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ing of democratic government in Haiti. But Bosnia 
revealed the depth of Europe's moral insufficiency, 
Somalia and Haiti the superficiality of American’s new 
commitment to multilateralism. It was not just man- 
bites-dog but watch-everyone’s-hair-catch-fire in New 
York and Washington. The upshot was a jamming on of 
the multilateral brakes and an agonizing reappraisal of 
U.S. policy. 

The present author missed all of this through no fault 
of his own. But his rather plodding approach to tradi- 
tional peacekeeping (one of history's genuine political- 
military innovations) suggests that even an updated 
version of the book might not stimulate the student or 
scholar to pursue it further. That is the bad news. The 
good news is that for an inventory of names and 
numbers of the players, along with some references to 
relevant political doctrines that are buried in the text, 
this book is probably the most recent on the topic. 
Massachusetts Institute LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD 
of Technology 


Bridging the Gap: Theory and Practice in Foreign Pol- 
icy. By Alexander L. George. Washington: United 
States Institute of Peace Press, 1993. 170p. $24.95 
cloth, $14.95 paper. 


Alexander George undertakes an ambitious task in 
Bridging the Gap and does a more-than-creditable job in 
accomplishing it. George sets out to “encourage better 
communication and closer collaboration between aca- 
demic scholars who study foreign policy and practitio- 
ners who conduct it.” After describing the disparate 
cultures of academia and policy-making, George gets 
to the heart of his argument by identifying three types 
of knowledge that can help policymakers decide 
whether and how to employ a particular strategy: ab- 
stract, conceptual models of each strategy; generic 
knowledge of the conditions that impinge upon the 
likelihood of success of a strategy; and actor-specific, 
behavioral models of the adversary. George carefully 
analyzes U.S. policy toward Iraq from 1988 through 1991 
and concludes that there was an inadequate knowledge 
base for that policy. In the book’s concluding chapter, 
he offers six implications for scholarly research and 
policymaking. 

Bridging the Gap does an excellent job of diagnosis. The 
author's substantial experience in both the academic and 
government policy-making worlds combines with his 
insight to allow him to present a cogent analysis of the 
differences between the cultures of academia and gov- 
ernment policy-making. Both academics and policymak- 
ers should find themselves nodding in agreement with 
George’s observations about the two cultures. The 
“gap” may or may not be bridgeable but the necessary 
first step in attempting such a task is the type of carefully 
thought-out diagnosis of the problem that George pro- 
vides. 

The three types of knowledge that George puts forth 
as essential for helping policymakers decide whether 
and how to employ a particular strategy are all quite 
important. I find the call for such models to be highly 
insightful, but I do urge an embellishment of that call. In 
order to understand and assess virtually any set of 
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circumstances in foreign policy (including the recent 
U.S. policy toward Iraq that George uses as his primary 
example), one must analyze more than dyadic inter- 
actions. It is important both that such actor-specific 
behavioral models include the adversary’s view of other 
actors and that they be developed for more actors than 
just the acknowledged adversary. These embellishments 
would substantially enhance the policy utility of such 
models. 

George understands that theory can be a pejorative 
term in the policy-making community. For that reason, 
he employs the term generic knowledge when arguing for 
the relevance of theory. My first reaction is sadness at 
George’s undoubtedly correct analysis of the potential 
response of many to the term theory. However, I am 
buoyed by the emphasis, within that discussion, on 
what one might term scope conditions for generalizabil- 
ity. Such scope conditions are clearly a critical part of 
any bridge between theory and practice. The plea for 
such scope conditions is one that, if heeded, would also 
enhance communications between a variety of academic 
communities. Also, George is to be commended both for 
addressing some of the shortcomings of applying a 
strictly neorealist paradigm to foreign policy questions 
and for highlighting research that more carefully ana- 
lyzes the theory of appeasement than any other post- 
World War II author of whom I am aware. George 
attempts to apply evidence from more cases than 
Nevelle Chamberlain's ill-fated policy toward Hitler in 
drawing his conclusions. 

As George undoubtedly appreciates, he is the latest in 
a long line of scholars attempting to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice in foreign policy. In much 
of Bridging the Gap, I am reminded of Davis Bobrow’s 
“Relevance Potential of Different Products’ (World Poli- 
tics [1969]). Among other similarities, both argue for the 


: relevance of theory, the importance of bridging the gap, 


and then offer a “construction plan” for the bridge. 
However, where Bobrow .concentrated more on the 
importance of focusing on policy-manipulable variables 
(also mentioned by George) and offered only a variety of 
brief examples, George’s use of a set of examples all 
drawn from U.S. policy toward Iraq communicates well 
to readers in both academic and policymaking commu- 
nities. Emphasizing the relevance of the proposals that 
George is making by applying them to such a recent 
foreign policy case will certainly broaden the audience 
that pays attention to his message. 

Building upon the message of George’s book would be 
an important next step. In his concluding chapter, he 
provides a number of possible avenues for accomplish- 
ing this. I will now add to that list. A more specific and 
comprehensive application of the types cf knowledge 
for which he calls is crucial. Either recent U.S. policy 
toward Iraq or another case should be employed even 
more comprehensively to show exactly how the types of 
knowledge for which George calls could be employed to 
produce improved policy results over failure to employ 
such knowledge. George outlines what mcdels employ- 
ing the three types of knowledge should contain. Build- 
ing such models based on “conditional generalizations” 
and interacting with policymakers about them might 
start the type of dialogue that George is seeking. 


Ohio State University DONALD SYLVAN 
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Minorities at Risk: A Global View of Ethnopolitical 
Conflicts. By Ted Robert Gurr. Washington: U.S. 
Institute of Peace Press, 1993. 448p. $37.50 cloth, 
$24.95 paper. 


Ted Robert Gurr is probably best known for his Why 
Men Rebel (1970) which remains the fullest application of 
relative deprivation theory to conflict analysis. In Minor- 
ities at Risk, Gurr surveys the world to present “an 
integrated substantive and empirical analysis of commu- 
nal status and conflict since the end of World War IL, 
with special attention to the decade of the 1980's” (p. xi). 
This time, Gurr steers a median course between relative 
deprivation and group mobilization explanations of con- 
flict and also between primordialist and instrumentalist 
interpretations of ethnicity. In this reasonable trade-off, 
theoretical incisiveness is sacrificed to a looser analysis 
that better accommodates a multitude of cases. 

The empirical core of the book is a comparative, 
cross-national analysis of 233 politically active commu- 
nal groups (whose members number some 915 million 
persons) in 93 countries. These groups are coded into 
five categories: ethnonationalists, large groups with a 
history and dream of political autonomy (e.g. Croats, 
Québecois); indigenous peoples, conquered descendants 
of original inhabitants (Miskitos, Maoris); ethnoclasses, 
low-status minorities descended from slaves or immi- 
grants (African-Americans, Koreans in Japan); militant 
sects, communities politically defined by religion (North- 


_ ern Irish Catholics, Lebanese Maronites); and communal 
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contenders, culturally distinct groups seeking to retain or 
augment their share of the national pie, who may be 
subcoded as advantaged or disadvantaged (Tutsi of Bu- 
rundi, Chinese of Malaysia, respectively). The bound- 
aries of both groups and categories are admittedly 
“fuzzy,” and several groups (notably, all but 8 of the 43 
militant sects) are coded under more than one category. 

Specialists will properly quibble about coding and 
terminology: Why should the Masai be more “indige- 
nous” than the other peoples of Kenya and Tanzania? Is 
it not at least a misnomer to apply the label “militant” to 
the Baha'is of Iran? Still, the categories are firm enough 
to yield useful empirical statements when plotted 
against indices of cultural differences, discrimination, 
and types and frequency of political action. As Gurr 
shows, overall, every form of ethnopolitical conflict has 
increased since the 1950s, but trends differ widely 
among regions. For example, within Western democra- 
cies, conflict peaked sharply in the 1970s, then declined, 
while in Eastern Europe, it increased sharply in the 
1980s. Cultural differences have no effect on inequalities 
for ethnoclasses or communal contenders, but they are 
associated with discrimination against ethnonational- 
ists. In general, cultural differences have a greater effect 
on economic than on political disadvantage. Religious 
cleavages are seldom at the bottom of communal con- 
flicts, though they may help exacerbate such conflicts. 
While Gurr’s categories are not ideally set up for this 
purpose, little in his findings would provide empirical 
comfort for a Huntingtonian vision of a world about to 
be riven by a “clash of civilizations.” 

Four of the book’s 11 chapters provide regional con- 
text and exemplification for the global generalizations. 
Monty G. Marshall deals with Eastern Europe and the 
former USSR, Barbara Harff with North Africa and the 
Middle East, and James R. Scarritt with sub-Saharan 
Africa, while Gurr himself takes on the Western democ- 
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racies and Japan. Useful as these chapters are, none has 
the space to provide the detail and the qualifications one 
would like. The sub-Saharan Africa chapter strikes the 
most graceful balance between reverence for the com- 
parative framework and the specific demands of local 
experience, though too much weight is placed on the 
colonial experience in accounting for the ethnic diversity 
of African states. The East European chapter spends 
disproportionate space on discussing the differences 
between Lenin’s and Stalin’s views of the “‘national 
question.” The North Africa and Middle East chapter's 
shaky discussion of Berber-Arab relations in Morocco 
should be bolstered by a more systematic comparison 
with such relations in Algeria. And who let slip by the 
howler assigning the Turkish language an “Indo-Ger- 
manic origin?” (p. 221). 

Although Minorities at Risk does not provide a major 
conceptual or methodological breakthrough, it provides 
a wealth of useful empirical material and a model of 
large-scale cross-national comparative work on complex 
and important subject matter. The book should quickly 
find its way onto the required reading list for courses on 
nationalism and ethnic conflict, where it would provide 
stimulating intellectual counterpoint for more specula- 
tive exercises of historical interpretation like Anderson’s 
Imagined Communities (1983) and Moynihan’s Pandaemo- 
nium (1993). It also should provide those immersed in 
regional studies with a comparative context for their 
more parochial discussions of communal conflict. In an 
era when support for large-scale empirical work is hard 
to come by, the U.S. Institute of Peace is to be congrat- 
ulated for having sponsored and sustained this ambi- 
tious project. : 


Yale University WILLIAM J. FOLTZ 


The Politics of Economic Adjustment. Edited by 
Stephan Haggard and Robert R. Kaufman. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. 356p. $49.50 cloth, 
$16.95, paper. 


Since the early 1980s, the challenge of adjustment has 
dominated economic policy throughout the developing 
world. In many countries, economic reform has been 
concurrent with democratization and regime change. 
Neoclassical reform measures, urged upon indebted 
countries by multilateral lenders and G-7 governments, 
pose significant challenges to the sovereignty, ideology 
and domestic prerogatives of state elites. Stabilization 
and adjustment programs demand substantial adminis- 
trative capacity and political skill, while the powerful 
distributive conflicts unleashed by economic change 
threaten the legitimacy and stability of incumbent re- 
gimes. Advocates of neoclassical reform suggest its 
compatibility with democratization, yet the relationship 
between political and economic liberalization remains 
ambiguous. 

The Politics of Economic Adjustment represents an im- 
pressive effort to summarize the political legacy of eco- 
nomic reform, and to clarify the elusive relationship 
between political transition and economic change. In its 
comparative breadth and theoretical depth, this volume 
has few peers in the contemporary literature in compar- 
ative political economy. The chapters offer important 
contributions to current debates on economic change 
and regime transition, and the book provides a wealth of 
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policy-relevant insights which might also be applied to 
the transition economies of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Politics of Economic Adjustment is the third volume 
in a series of studies on the politics of economic reform. 
The companion works, Fragile Coalitions: The Politics of 
Economic Adjustment (1989) and Economic Crisis and Policy 
Choice (1990), both edited by Joan Nelson, were respec- 
tively devoted to the policy dynamics of reform and a 
series of comparative case studies of economic adjust- 
ment in Latin America, Africa and Asia. The volume 
under review seeks to synthesize the conclusions of the 
earlier efforts, and to offer a number of middle-range 
propositions about the political context of adjustment. 
The book’s seven extended chapters are organized 
around four broad themes: the relative salience of inter- 
national influences and domestic actors in the process of 
economic adjustment; the role of the state in economic 
restructuring and the scheme of state reform; the distrib- 
utive implications of stabilization and adjustment strat- 
egies; and the relationship of economic adjustment and 
democracy. 

These are controversial issues, and the analyses in this 
volume offer critical revisions of many common pre- 
mises regarding politics and economic reform. One such 
notion is that orthodox programs have been successfully 
imposed by a monolithic creditors’ cartel, led by the IMF 
and the World Bank. In the opening section, Barbara 
Stallings and Miles Kahler provide discerning evalua- 
tions of the international context of economic adjust- 
ment. Stallings considers the distinct roles of inter- 
national markets, policy networks and northern- 
dominated regimes in promoting reform among 
developing countries. While external structural con- 
straints and transnational networks provided comple- 
mentary channels influencing an initial shift toward 
orthodox adjustment, Stallings notes that international 
factors are less compelling in accounting for policy 
implementation and outcomes. 

Echoing this caveat, Miles Kahler acknowledges the 
importance of international factors in agenda-setting, 
but observes that international financial institutions and 
northern commercial banks had relatively weak leverage 
over wide realms of debtor-country policy choice and 
implementation. In fact, the global regime governing 
debt and adjustment weakened throughout the 1980s, as 
the “conditionality bargain” offered by creditors failed to 
offer substantial incentives for imposing politically costly 
austerity measures. Eventually non-conditional re- 
sources were renewed, and the unity of creditor groups 
frayed as they pursued divergent strategies. Many de- 
veloping countries were able to evade conditionality or 
to pursue heterodox strategies. 

The limits of international-level explanations point to 
a greater stress on the domestic politics of reform, and 
succeeding chapters offer both state-level and society- 
centered analyses. A second perspective challenged in 
this volume is the neoclassical assumption that state 
intervention is inherently detrimental to economic 
growth. In the book’s strongest theoretical chapter, 
Peter Evans reassesses debates about the developmental 
state. States confront basic collective action problems, 
observes Evans, and neither arguments about the rent- 
seeking “predatory” state, nor depictions of a coherent, 
autonomous “developmental” regime adequately cap- 
ture the political qualities leading to economic success. 
Evans offers the compelling notion of “embedded au- 
tonomy” to portray the character of developmental 
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states. Such regimes embody internal coherence, disci- 
pline and autonomy from fragmentary societal interests, 
yet they also maintain diverse linkages with society 
through personal networks and corporatist arrange- 
ments, which serve to garner information and foster 
compliance. 

John Waterbury’s comparative analysis of public sec- 
tor reform in Egypt, India, Mexico, and Turkey provides 
a laudable attempt to portray the scheme of state reform 
in more empirical fashion. Waterbury notes that heavily 
statist economies give rise to similar forms of property 
rights and interest group coalitions, implying compara- 
blity in the dynamics of reform. He emphasizes the 
importance of technocratic “change teams” within the 
state, endowed with a mandate to implement a reformist 
project. Impelled by growing fiscal constraints, reform- 
minded state elites may surmount the scattered opposi- 
tion of a statist coalition, and privatize or restructure 
state enterprises. 

A third controversy confronted here is the impact of 
stabilization and adjustment on the poor, and effects of 


. distributive tensions on social conflict and political sta- 


bility. Joan Nelson analyses discrepancies between the 
differential costs of adjustment and the relative political 
salience of affected groups. While urban, formal sector 
groups experience greater losses under adjustment, the 
urban and rural poor are more vulnerable, since they 
possess fewer strategies for coping with price changes 
and income reductions. However, privileged urban con- 
stituencies exercise preeminent political influence, and 
are likely to block redistributive policies which could 
reduce the vulnerability of the very poor. Nonetheless, 
organized labor and urban dwellers are more likely to 
engage in sporadic, disparate protests against particular 
effects of reform rather than concerted protest against 
adjustment per se. Government strategies for dealing 
with affected groups, and general popular perceptions 
about economic management, may significantly assuage 
protest and opposition. 

In a comparative study of the politics of inflation and 
stabilization, Stephan Haggard and Robert Kaufman 
also stress regime factors rather than the strength of 
distributive coalitions. They find that inflationary ten- 
dencies are attributable to the relative security of elite 
tenure and the capacity of political institutions to resist 
distributive pressures. While recognizing the contribu- 
tion of external shocks and devaluations to inflation, 
they emphasize that rates of inflation and proclivities 
toward stabilization are more closely related to regime 
type. They also observe that authoritarian governments 
evince few generic advantages over democracies in 
pursuing stabilization, although relatively cohesive au- 
thoritarian governments reflect a stronger record of 
limiting high inflations. 

The focus on distributive pressures and regime re- 
sponse raises the central issue of political transition. Is 
democracy compatible with economic adjustment? Or, 
do the political costs of adjustment weaken transitional 
governments and foster authoritarian management? 
Haggard and Kaufman conclude with a chapter assess- 
ing the impact of economic crisis on regime transition. 
They refute the impression that economic decline in the 
1980s prompted extensive regime change, and they 
observe that weak economic performance has not pro- 
duced a widespread breakdown in transitional democ- 
racies since the early 1980s. They relate the stability of 
regimes, both authoritarian and democratic, to relative 
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levels of elite cohesion and political institutionalization. 
The sequencing of political and economic change, and 
the configuration of executives and party structures, are 
crucial determinants of democratic transition and con- 
solidation. 

There are few qualms one might raise about this 
collection. While the volume generally avoids the eclec- 
ticism of many edited works, the authors naturally hold 
divergent views over central questions. Certain authors 
seem too ready to accept the orthodox agenda as a 
framework for evaluating policy choice and perfor- 
mance, even developments prior to the 1980s. More- 
over, the comparative analyses sometimes tend toward a 
welter of idiosyncratic qualifications, thus blurring the 
strengths of the comparative framework and obscuring 
important conclusions. These are largely stylistic weak- 
nesses, however, and they should not detract from the 
commendable strengths of this book. The Politics of 
Economic Adjustment represents the most comprehensive 
comparative work in this area, and it is a collection of 
impressive analytical rigor and theoretical depth. It will 
provide a lasting touchstone for the study of economic 
and: political reform. 


American University PETER M. Lewis 


The United States and Latin America in the 1990s: 
Beyond the Cold War. Edited by Jonathan Hartlyn, 
Lars Schoultz, and Augusto Varas. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1992. 328p. $39.95 
cloth, $15.95 paper. 


The end of the Cold War marked a turning-point in 
inter-American relations. From the early nineteenth cen- 
tury through the late 1980s, the U.S. policy toward Latin 
America primarily focused on real, potential, or imag- 
ined threats to its national security from extrahemi- 
spheric powers operating in or through Latin American 
states. In particular, for much of the period from the late 
1940s through the 1980s, U.S. decisionmakers molded 
military, economic, human rights, immigration, and 
other policies to counter the strategic and ideological 
challenge posed by the Soviet Union. Superpower ri- 
valry strongly influenced both the foreign policies and 
the domestic politics of many Latin American countries. 
Thus, the end of the Cold War, in combination with 
important political changes in the United States and in 
major Latin American countries creates new opportuni- 
ties for U.S.-Latin American cooperation. 

This outstanding collection of essays examines key 
trends in U.S.—Latin American relations and the conse- 
quences of recent international and domestic political 
developments for hemispheric affairs. The editors and 
the 12 Latin American and U.S. contributors are among 
the foremost authorities in their fields. Together, their 
essays provide a comprehensive examination of both 
unresolved tensions in inter-American relations and the 
specific problems facing U.S. and Latin American poli- 
cymakers in the 1990s. 

The book begins with the editors’ introductory essay 
and three overview chapters by Alberto van Klaveren, 
Augusto Varas, and Abraham F. Lowenthal. The au- 
thors of these essays concur that the end of U.S.-Soviet 
strategic rivalry in the Western Hemisphere, global 
economic restructuring, the democratization of foreign 
policymaking in the United States, and a widening 
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consensus in major Latin American countries in support 
of political democracy and market-led economic devel- 
opment have significantly transformed U.S.—Latin 
American relations. Among other things, these changes 
have further eroded old foreign policy assumptions and 
produced greater heterogeneity in the bilateral foreign 
policies of hemispheric states. 

Van Klaveren, for example, discusses Latin American 
countries’ efforts since the 1970s to strengthen diplo- 
matic and economic ties with West European countries 
and Japan, as well as the prospects for collective Latin 
American action on economic and security problems. 
Varas’s chapter examines shifts over time between “he- 
gemonic” and “coercive” paradigms of hemispheric 
order, noting that the coincidence of particularly favor- 
able international and domestic conditions may lay the 
basis for “cooperation through partnership” in the 
1990s. Varas argues that the “coercive continuities” in 
U.S. policy (most recently manifested in the invasion of 
Panama in December 1989 and the assumption that we 
retain the right to intervene in the affairs of Latin 
American states to protect its interests) can most effec- 
tively be constrained—and bipartisan consensus pro- 
moted—by issue-specific security regimes that reduce 
confusion between U.S. political goals and Latin Amer- 
ican countries’ security concerns. Lowenthal’s essay 
convincingly demonstrates why, even after the disap- 
pearance of “the Soviet threat” in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Latin America remains of vital importance to the 
United States. Among other reasons, hemispheric states 
are bound by issue agenda (migration, drug trafficking, 
environmental problems) that increasingly link different 
countries’ domestic and foreign policies. 

The introductory essays offer both useful historical 
background on inter-American political and economic 
relations and an assessment of the specific challenges 
that will confront Latin American and U.S. policymakers 
during the 1990s. However, they could have made an 
even stronger contribution by identifying more clearly 
the general principles that should guide U.S. and Latin 
American foreign policymakers now that the Cold War 
is over. The question whether existing inter-American 
institutions are capable of promoting cooperation and 
limiting conflict in this new era also merits further 
attention. 

The second part of this volume consists of essays 
examining domestic political trends in Latin America 
and specific policy areas in inter-American relations. The 
chapters by Rosario Espinal and Marcelo Cavarozzi 
analyze, in Latin America the evolution of the political 
Right and Left, respectively. Attention to changes in 
Latin American countries’ domestic political situation is 
especially welcome in a book on U.S.—Latin American 
relations, and these essays offer far-ranging assessments 
of recent developments on the Right and the Left. 
Cavarozzi is, moreover, particularly effective at captur- 
ing the interplay between international conditions and 
domestic political change in the region since the 1930s. 

Other authors assess the evolution of the Latin Amer- 
ican debt problem in the 1980s (Riordan Roett), U.S.— 
Latin American trade relations (Roberto Bouzas), the 
issue of military involvement in Latin American politics 
and U.S. policies concerning democracy and human 
rights (J. Samuel Fitch), U.S. and Latin American poli- 
cies on drug trafficking (Bruce Bagley and Juan 
Tokatlian), environmental problems (Steven Sander- 
son), and migration issues (Robert Bach). In addition to 
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providing comprehensive analyses of the main issues in 
these different areas, these chapters identify many of the 
unresolved dilemmas that will confront U.S. and Latin 
American decision makers during this decade. Bagley 
and Tokatlian, for example, show that despite a growing 
regional consensus in the 1980s that drug smuggling 
constitutes a major societal and national security prob- 
lem, U.S. policy has lacked legitimacy and credibility 
because it is based on an inappropriate conceptual 
definition of the problem and a counterproductive U.S. 
preference for unilateral, often military, actions to re- 
solve it. Bach demonstrates how domestic politics has 
influenced U.S. immigration policies over time, how 
these policies and other U.S. foreign policy goals are 
linked, and how U.S. policies have shaped migratory 
flows from Latin America. 

In sum, the editors and contributors succeed admira- 
bly in assessing the foreign policy consequences of 
major changes in the international arena and in the 
domestic politics of hemispheric states, new sources of 
complexity in U.S.—-Latin American relations, and poten- 
tial sources of future cooperation and conflict. The book 
is a significant addition to the scholarly literature on 
inter-American relations. It is also an important resource 
for graduate and undergraduate teaching. 


LIniversity of California, 
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The New Cold War? Religious Nationalism Confronts 
the Secular State. By Mark Juergensmeyer. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1993. 292p. $25.00. 


This is an interesting book on a topic of contemporary 
concern. The rise of various ethnic and religious move- 
ments, which are challenging traditional authorities in 
many countries of the Second and Third Worlds, has led 
to the fear that the West faces a new confrontation with 
various forms of religious fundamentalism. The author 
does not like the term fundamentalism because it is 
pejorative, “is an imprecise category for making com- 
parisons across cultures,” and does not carry any polit- 
ical meaning (p. 5). Instead, he contrasts what he prefers 
to call religious nationalism with secular nationalism 
and, in a series of chapters, shows how the former has 
challenged the latter in a number of countries in the 
Middle East, South Asia, and the formerly communist 
countries in Central Asia and Eastern Europe. Then, in 
successive chapters, he addresses the questions, Why 
does religious nationalism turn violent? Is a religious 
state compatible with democracy and the maintenance 
of human rights? Can the West live with religious 
nationalism? 

The author sees the rise of religious nationalism as a 
reaction to the perceived failure of secular nationalism to 
deliver on “its promises of political freedom, economic 
prosperity, and social justice” and to the moral corrup- 
tion secularism is claimed to have engendered (p. 23). 
He attempts to set the conflict between secular and 
religious nationalism in the perspective of the history of 
ideas, as well as Western history. This is the least 
satisfactory part of the book and seems jejune by con- 
trast with the discussions of nationalism by Berlin in 
Against the Current, and Plamenatz in Kamenka’s collec- 
tion, Nationalism, and with the different strands of 
thought that have contended historically in the forma- 
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tion of the European state discussed by Oakeshott in his 
On Human Conduct, and, more recently, his Harvard 
Lectures, Morality and Politics in Modern Europe. 

The most interesting chapter is the one in which he 
examines the reasons for violent religious confrontations 
and argues: “One can think of religious warfare as a 
blend of sacrifice and martyrdom . . . But behind the 
gruesome litany is an idea that encompasses both: . . . 
the dichotomy between the sacred and profane. This 
great encounter between cosmic forces—an ultimate 
good and evil, a divine truth and falsehood—is a war 
that worldly struggles only mimic” fp. 155). He also 
argues that the modern religious state need be neither 
antidemocratic nor against “the minimum definition of 
human rights—the notion that people should be able to 
reside peacefully alongside each other in dignity and 
with personal security” (p. 186). He makes a distinction 
between modernity, which religious nationalists are 
happy to embrace, and modernism (“the ideology of 
individualism and a relativist view of moral values,” p. 
191), which they are not. The religious nationalists are 
unlikely to support the “libertarian version of individual 
rights. . . That difference is so deep and abiding that it 
will not be easily resolved” (p. 189). But ultimately he 
thinks religion and reason, even if embodied in different 
nation-states, can coexist, and hence does not foresee 
any real danger of a new Cold War. 

The main competitor of this volume is the second 
volume of the monumental study of fundamentalism 
organized by the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences (AAAS), Marty and Appelby’s collection, Funda- 
mentalism and the State. Though the volume under review 
does have the merit of the greater coherence of a volume 
written by a single hand, it loses somewhat in terms of 
the richness of the AAAS volume. Also, it misses some 
important nuances. For instance, an important theme in 
the politics part of the AAAS volume is a distinction 
between the sectarian state and the nation-state, which 
leads to a finding that religious fundamentalists are 
much more likely to be successful in capturing the 
former. Moreover, the author virtually ignores the eco- 
nomic failures and successes that have distinguished 
states where fundamentalists (a term I still prefer to 
nationalists) have been resurgent from those where they 
have not. For instance, why have East Asia and the more 
successful countries in Latin America not seen a rise in 
religious fundamentalism? There is a storyline that can 
tie up all these loose ends. But even if Jurgensmeyer has 
not written the definitive book on religious fundamen- 
talism, it is good to have some of the hysteria that has 
surrounded the subject in official circles and the media 
effectively dispelled. 


University of California, Los Angeles DEEPAK LAL 


Protecting Markets: U.S. Policy and the World Grain 
Trade. By Ronald T. Libby. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1992. 152p. $26.50. 

Regulating Unfair Trade. By Pietro S. Nivola. Washing- 
ton: Brookings Institution, 1993. 190p. $31.95 cloth, 
$12.95 paper. 


These two short books provide considered, scholarly 
examinations of U.S. efforts during the 1980s to coun- 
teract objectionable trading practices of other countries 
and ensure a “level playing field” for U.S. firms. Al- 
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though both hedge their bets, their conclusions are at 
odds. 

The Nivola volume is broader and more comprehen- 
sive and carries its analysis closer to the present. It 
provides a partial answer to a key question: If trade 
negotiations under the GATT were so successful, why is 
the world slipping toward increased protectionism and 
perhaps even a trade war? Nivola’s basic thrust is that 
trade regulation is being asked to do to much. Policy- 
makers are unlikely to be able to fix broad macroeco- 
nomic failings simply by stiffening U.S. trade regula- 
tions. In effect, Nivola urges that trade policy actions 
ought to be aimed at remedying trade problems. He 
offers policy suggestions that the United States might 
adopt to refocus attention on open markets in reality, 
not just in rhetoric. 

Sequential rounds of GATT trade negotiations made it 
politically unfashionable to maintain high tariff barriers. 
So to protect and encourage domestic industries, many 
countries started relying more on nontariff barriers. 
Frustrated, U.S. legislators demanded that in the name 
of equity, fair trade take precedence over free trade as 
the central U.S. trade objective. Their challenge was to 
help their beleaguered constituents without resorting to 
overt protectionism. To accomplish this task, the United 
States filed a growing number of antidumping suits and 
countervailing duties, negotiated many new orderly 
marketing arrangements and voluntary export restraint 
programs, and experimented with new approaches such 
as the Super 301 program and the Structural Impedi- 
ments Initiative. 

Legislators did not want to be portrayed as protection- 
ists, so they instead tried to aid firms and workers 
injured by unfair competition. Nivola reviews both 
congressional and presidential initiatives. On the legis- 
lative side, the march from the watershed Trade Act of 
1974, to the Trade Act of 1979, the Trade and Tariff Act 
of 1984, and (finally) the Omnibus Trade and Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1988 are summarized. At the same time, 
the increasingly activist intervention by the executive 
branch (sometimes in collaboration with Congress) is 
described. Still, by the mid-1980s it was clear that the 
international competitiveness of the U.S. automobile, 
steel, footwear, and textile industries was still poor. 

What is largely absent from this analysis is a serious 
examination of the areas in which the United States 
experimented with new ways of encouraging freer 
trade, particularly with regard to so-called new issues 
and in smaller forums. As this volume makes abun- 


. dantly clear, there is no such thing as a coherent trade 
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policy. Thus, greater attention to U.S. efforts to liberalize 
trade in services and develop new understandings cov- 
ering the protection of intellectual property and the 
handling of trade-related investment measures would 
have complemented the analysis. And consideration of 
the efforts by the Reagan, Bush, and Clinton adminis- 
trations to achieve free-trade agreements with Israel, 
Canada, and Mexico are absent. 

Still, there is an elegant power in Nivola’s argument 
that builds with simplicity, logic, balance, and ultimately 
deliberateness and reasonableness. Nivola sets out to 
make his point and moves step by step through his 
argument. Nothing is rash, nothing is surprising. There 
are no bombshells as the weight of the argument builds 
steadily with each chapter. Nivola shows how the U.S. 
executive and legislative branches set about to remedy 
the perception of foreign unfairness and bolster flagging 
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American confidence (most often without requiring U.S. 
firms to correct their wayward habits), One result was a 
proliferation of moves to try to remedy unfair trade 
practices. Another result was the politicizing of U.S. 
trade policy. Indeed, the full-court political press, in the 
light of tremendous public scrutiny, that was necessary 
to persuade Congress to ratify the North American Free 
Trade Agreement is a perfect illustration. Until recently, 
such an agreement would have passed Congress easily 
without fanfare. 

The recommendations offered by Nivola are modest 
and sensible, if unsurprising. He dismisses the idea that 
the United States should simply abandon efforts against 
unfair trade as politically naive and unrealistic. But he 
worries that crafting a consistently successful strategic 
trade policy is beyond the ability of government officials. 
He concludes rather tamely that the United States needs 
less dead-end moralism and that it should go back to 
basics. It “ought to keep pressing for equitable rules of 
commerce abroad but also carry out economic changes 
needed to make government a better partner of industry 
at home” (p. 142). 

By contrast, Ronald Libby’s Protecting Markets is a 
narrow case study that examines whether the Export 
Enhancement Program (EEP) adopted by the Reagan 
administration in 1985 to subsidize U.S. agricultural 
exports could be counted as a successful experiment in 
mercantilist trade policy. Libby states that the EEP was 
designed to restore U.S. grain markets that had been lost 
to unfairly subsidized European Community grain ex- 
ports and to increase Europe’s financial burden under 
its Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), thus diminishing 
its ability to engage in a subsidy war with the United 
States. The idea was to win back markets and to create 
such high levels of tensions within the European Com- 
munity—particularly between the United Kingdom and 
France—that the Community would agree to negotiate 
reduced agricultural subsidies within the context of the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade negotiations in the 
GATT. Libby concludes that this goal was met—that 
Europe agreed to negotiate to reduce trade barriers 
under the pressure of discriminatory trade measures 
imposed by the United States. 

This is a curious, slim volume with much to commend 
it, but its specific conclusions are ultimately unconvinc- 
ing. This makes it hard to generalize from them. The 
book provides a careful, detailed analysis of political 
economy of U.S.-French (more than European) rivalry 
to capture cereal export markets for their producers. It 


shows how European (particularly, French) exporters . 


aided by huge subsidies under the CAP displaced U.S. 
farm exports in the two decades preceding 1985. The 
interactions among France, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom with regard to agricultural trade are examined 
in detail. 

In the 1980s, the United States started to act more 
forcefully to counter the loss of agricultural markets: 
“From the EEP’s inception until October 1991, 119 ex- 
port initiatives were approved by the USDA involving 80 
countries and twelve commodities” (p. 53). The descrip- 
tion and analysis of the continuing tussle between the 
United States and Europe in the mid-1980s, just before 
the designation of agriculture as a central agenda item of 
the Uruguay Round negotiations, is the best part of the 
book. Sadly, there is meager examination of the intrica- 
cies of negotiations on agriculture during the trade 
round itself. 
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Libby's claim that the EEP was an effective mercantile 
policy depends on whether or not you are a U.S. 
agricultural exporter. The United States did at least 
temporarily regain some markets for U.S. exporters, in 
part because of the EEP; but American taxpayers footed 
the bill for almost $3.8 billion from 1985 to late 1991. 
Ironically, Cargill, the largest single U.S. beneficiary, 
consistently opposed the program but was nonetheless 
awarded nearly $700 million in bonuses between 1985 
and 1991. Some citydwellers might consider this a high 
price to pay to U.S. agricultural interests just to get the 
European Community to talk about agricultural subsi- 
dies, particularly if larger supplies in the United States 
might have kept prices lower. Moreover, farmers could 
well conclude that it was better to keep the subsidies 
provided under the EEP than to try to compete in an 
unsubsidized world. Even the Blair House compromise, 
which may help conclude the Uruguay Round talks 
(which took place after this book was completed), in- 
volves only small concessions by the French and ones 
that they would like to revisit. 

Indeed, Libby undercuts the life of his own case for 
mercantilist intervention when he cautiously (and prob- 
ably correctly) concludes, “Although the EEP was effec- 
tive as a diplomatic bargaining tool only when U.S. grain 
supplies were large, world prices low, competition keen, 
the value of the U.S. dollar low, and most crucially 
political tension over the burgeoning CAP budget high, 
a U.S. recovery from the drought and renewed political 
tensions in the EC undoubtedly will make the Export 
Enhancement Program an effective lever in future GATT 
negotiations” (p. 130). That is a thin reed on which to 
advocate renewed mercantilism. Overall, score one for 
Nivola. 
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Gendered States: Feminist (Re) Visions of International 
Relations Theory. Edited by V. Spike Peterson. Boul- 
der: Lynne Rienner, 1992. 225p. $32.00 cloth, $16.95 


paper. 


Gendered States provides an important critique of inter- 
national relations theory by problematizing one of the 
theory’s most central and privileged concepts, the state. 
The book provides critical analysis and deconstruction of 
the relationship between gender and a number of global 
issues, including security, sovereignty, and revolution. 
The contributors uncover the centrality of the too-little- 
questioned conceptualization of the state to traditional 
international relations theory and unmask the gendered 
privileges that states accord select men. Many problems 
associated with international-relations theory's concep- 
tualization of the state—including how the state op- 
presses, degrades, and even coopts women to maintain 
and reproduce itself and expand its will around the 
world—are highlighted. The contributors, mostly femi- 
nist international-relations scholars, argue that a femi- 
nist analysis of the state and international-relations 
theory is central to an understanding and recreation of 
the world system. Consequently, the authors attempt to 
go beyond critique by furnishing a discussion of what 
they envision as significant aspects of a feminist inter- 
national-relations theory. 

The volume’s strength lies in its analysis of the impact 
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of the gendered nature of state formation, maintenance, 
and reproduction. This is done through three analyses: 
one focuses on the parallels between early Athenian and 
modern state formation, highlighting the differential 
roles (and corresponding power positions) accorded to 
men and women; one, on the continual oppression of 
women after modern revolutions; and one, on the lack 
of a feminist consciousness in the testimonies of contem- 
porary military women coopted into the masculine cul- 
ture of military service. These analyses convincingly 
show the state’s historical and continued dependence on 
gender differentiations and the centrality of women and 
women’s roles to global politics. 

While the chapters make strong arguments for the 
importance of “taking gender seriously,” the volume 
itself fails to take race, class, culture, sexuality, and other 
intragender differences seriously. Instead, the contribu- 
tors privilege the history and experiences of select Eu- 
ropean women; and most chapters fail to include any 
serious analysis of the experiences of women of diverse 
backgrounds within and across states. At the same time 
that the volume challenges the masculinist account of 
political identity, autonomy, and community grounded 
in international relations theory, it replaces that account 
with accounts primarily based on the experiences of 
historically privileged European women. Most of the 
contributors assume—and at times suggest—that the 
developmental logic of the state and its corresponding 
subjugation are the same for all women, people of color, 
people of the lower classes, and people with alternative 
sexualities. This assumption results in the denial of 
differences in the oppression experiences of diverse 
peoples and obfuscates the role that states may accord 
some privileged women in the oppression of nonprivi- 
leged women, people of color, and poor people. The 
volume perpetuates the myth of the comprehensiveness 
of Western feminist analysis—similar to the myth of the 
comprehensiveness of realist analysis in international- 
relations theory. 

The volume raises questions whose answers may lead 
to a feminist revision of international-relations theory. 
The contributors (re)vision goes beyond simply adding 
women to the study of international relations. It contests 
many of the theory’s foundations—including theoretical 
justifications for, and the practice of, utilitarian autono- 
my—and argues, instead, for “relational autonomy” 
between parties in the conduct of world politics. It 
argues for selectivity, by the exclusion of coopted female 
experiences, in the collection of women experiences on 
which to build its theory. It argues for the acknowledge- 
ment and analysis of the interconnections of gender, 
family, states, and revolution. It argues for the ecofem- 
inist lenses of “fractious holism” that reject the appro- 
priation and exploitation of women and nature. It argues 
for the rejection of notions of political identity as sacri- 
fice. Most intriguingly, it argues for the maintenance of 
a much-revised liberal state where difference is not 
shunned and minorities are accorded political voice. 

Even with these revisions, one wonders what a fem- 
inist international-relations theory inclusive of race, 
class, and sexuality would entail. Clearly, such a theory 
will have not only to uncover the multifaceted array: of 
privilege, power, and hierarchy within and across states 
but also to explain how these oppressive structures of 
the world system can be dismantled and changed. 
Gendered States provides a sneak preview of what the 
underlying basis of a revised theory of international 
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relations should include. What the field may well need, 
however, is a new, not a revised, theory of international 
relations. In a time when verv few of the immense global 
problems facing the world’s peoples (over 50% of which 
are a diverse group of women) have gone unanticipated 
by international-relations scholars, movements to refine 
and redefine international-relations theory are neces- 
sary. Gendered States provides an initial blueprint of the 
kinds of questions a new theory of international rela- 
tions must answer if we are to make any sense of the 
global village we live in. 


Purdue University PATRICIA T. MORRIS 


Waiting for the Millennium: The United Nations and 
the Future of World Order. By J. Martin Rochester. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1993. 
347p. $39.95. 


There are several paradoxes associated with the 
United Nations. The organization has always been the 
object of contradictory attitudes: at the same time that 
many pin their hopes for world peace and security on 
the United Nations, others discard it as irrelevant and 
superfluous or even harmful and dysfunctional. 
Whereas summary judgments about the merits or de- 
merits of the United Nations tend to be based on the 
organization’s activity in the peace and security field, 
three-fourths of its resources are used in economic, 
social, and technical areas. Moreover, there is a wide 
gap between expectations and resources: the organiza- 
tion that is supposed to be the guarantor of peace and 
world order has an annual regular budget smaller than 
that of the New York City Police Department. 

While noting such contradictions, Martin Rochester's 
study proceeds from another paradox. At a time when 
profound global changes have revived optimism about 
the future of the United Nations, international-relations 
theory is pervaded by an unprecedented skepticism 
toward the prospects of international organization. The 
regime literature is the specific target of Rochester's 
dispute with contemporary scholarship. His criticism is 
sometimes overstated, and his claim that scholars study- 
ing the United Nations have risked “pariah status in the 
international relations fraternity” is clearly exaggerated 
(p. 245). At any rate, Rochester proffers an alternative 
institutionalist and globalist approach to international order. 

Trying to steer a course -etween “bad idealism” and 
“bad realism,” the author launches an inquiry into the 
growth potential of global organization as one compo- 
nent of the quest for world order. He urges us to think 
of international system transformation as political devel- 
opment, understood as the cultivation of a world order 
that combines stability with adaptability. Adopting Karl 
Deutsch’s terminology, he envisions a progression to- 
ward a global, pluralistic security-community. Rochester 
argues that the prerequisites of global institution build- 
ing—a systemwide crisis and a critical mass of actors 
with the will and power to move the system—are 
present today. The main problem, in his view, is not a 
power vacuum but a leadership vacuum. 

Rochester's assessment of the UN system starts with 
an overview of prominent shortcomings, including the 
lack of coordination between the specialized agencies, 
the fact that the politics of agenda setting tends to be 
divorced from the rest of the policy process, and the 
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discrepancy between egalitarian voting rules and power 
inequalities among UN member states. This is followed 
by a thorough account of various reform proposals 
through the years, which shows a pattern of recycled 
ideas skirting the edges of institutional change. 

Finally, Rochester offers a series of prescriptions based 
on a model of “dirigible pluralism” featuring subsystem 
autonomy within a central guidance system built around 
the United Nations. His reform proposals lean more 
toward “tinkering” than “rethinking” (to use the au- 
thors own terms). They can be realized with only 
marginal revisions of the UN Charter. First, Rochester 
recommends a number of measures to professionalize 
and depoliticize the UN Secretariat, including improve- 
ment of the secretary general selection process, more 
systematic use of competitive exams in recruiting per- 
sonnel, centralization to a smaller number of superde- 
partments headed by Deputy Secretaries-General, and 
better intelligence capability through the creation of 
global-watch structures. Other prescriptions concern 
improved interagency coordination through the ap- 
pointment of lead agencies and operations boards for 
specific functional area, budget process reform, and the 
restitution of ECOSOC to a pivotal role in bringing the 
programming and financing tracks closer together. 

How, then, can such reforms be implemented, given 
the dismal track record of UN reform? Rochester envi- 
sions a trade-off—or enlightened, concert-of-powers ap- 
proach—whereby major donors convert voluntary fund- 
ings into assessed funding in return for greater control 
over the budget process. 

Waiting for the Millennium is an informative, cogently 
reasoned, and (in many respects) impressive book. Its 
greatest merit is that it makes a conscious effort to 
embed the study of the United Nations in international 
relations and organization theory. In his ambition to 
recapture for international organization the high ground 
now held by regime theory, Rochester tends to spread 
his forces somewhat thin. His analysis ranges from 
broad macro levels (system transformation, world order) 
to narrow micro levels (organizational engineering); and 
he has descriptive, as well as normative, aspirations. 
The frequent quotes and references to an array of more 
or less relevant sets of literature underscore the eclectic 
character of his endeavor. 

One limitation of Rochester’s analysis is his preoccu- 
pation with formal organization. It has often been said 
that the great value of the United Nations has less to do 
with what goes on in formal sessions than with the fact 
that the UN headquarters is a unique conglomeration of 
diplomats from virtually every country in the world, 
who can meet informally in various constellations with- 
out publicity. Similarly, interagency coordination is of- 
ten facilitated by the emergence of informal networks, 
whereas formal designations of a specific lead agency 
(one of Rochester's prescriptions) tend to aggravate 
organizational jealousies and turf battles. 

By training his searchlights on the intergovernmental 
organizations (IGOs) of the UN system, Rochester 
leaves nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) in the 
shade. This also means that he underestimates the 
importance of IGO-NGO links in international cooper- 
ation. To produce action—to implement policies— 
NGOs are often needed. They are particularly significant 
when dealing with issues that span international and 
community levels and where reaching into societies is of 
utmost importance. (Population and AIDS are examples 
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in point.) Moreover, NGOs are not as easily paralyzed 
by claims to state sovereignty as are IGOs. Unfortu- 
nately, IGO-NGO links are mostly weak, and much 
remains to be done to overcome the gap of mutual 
distrust separating IGOs and NGOs in various issue 
areas. To establish arenas and channels for IGO-NGO 
coordination should therefore be part of the reform 
agenda. 

In sum, Waiting for the Millennium is a useful antidote 
to the atheoretical, descriptive works on the United 
Nations whose ranks will no doubt swell further as the 
organization approaches its fiftieth anniversary. With its 
rare combination of theoretical anchoring and operative 
proposals, this book will be of interest to scholars, as 
well as practitioners, of international organization. 


University of Lund CHRISTER JONSSON 


The Elusive Transformation: Science, Technology, and 
the Evolution of International Politics. By Eugene B. 
Skolnikoff. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1993. 322p. $39.50. 


This book offers a very well written and thoughtful 
overview of the likely impacts of science and technology 
on international politics. Written as an extensive per- 
sonal reflection by someone who has studied these 
issues for more than three decades, it bounces off 
of—and avoids—many of the more glib and startling 
predictions that have been made about such impact, 
concluding that science will probably not induce revolu- 
tionary changes in the international system of separate 
national sovereignties. 

Skolnikoff surveys just about all the possible areas 
normally collected into “science policy,” including 
broad issues of arms control and information manage- 
ment and, more generally, international economics. It 
includes discussions of demographic issues and of the 
possibilities of ecological damage, including, in particu- 
lar, global warming. While not written as a text, the 
book would serve admirably for courses on science and 
public policy as an antidote to the exaggeration and 
hyperbole one often finds in this field. The author 
definitely sounds a warning that current political ar- 
rangements may be deficient in handling the complexi- 
ties of rapidly evolving technologies; but at the same 
time, he stops short of concluding that such political 
institutions will respond by accepting major changes. 

The book is very rich in citations of other literature 
and of relevant aggregate data. In its discussions of 
domestic economics and international economics, it 
wanders, at points, beyond what one might have re- 
garded as science and technology policy more narrowly 
and precisely defined. The author endorses the general 
proposition that the pace of scientific development is 
much more rapid than in the past, thus confronting us 
with very different phenomena and problems. Yet the 
coverage is again a little too broad to fit entirely with this 
characterization. For example, Skoinikoff cites the AIDS 
epidemic as one problem that might, indeed, require 
more revolutionary responses but at the same times 
notes the analogy to the plague and other epidemics that 
hit the world a long time ago. Similarly cited is the 
possibility of an asteroid’s striking the earth, which, 
again, may have happened with dramatic consequences 
in the past (though long ago). 
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The authors’ sweep is thus broad enough to include 
somewhat more than what is new and different for the 
late twentieth century. Yet his general conclusion still 
seems very thoughtful and well grounded, namely, that 
there have been too many predictions by which what is 
indeed new and different about our science and technol- 
ogy will require—and will cause—very new and differ- 
ent political arrangements. 

Skolnikoff presents a very issue-driven analysis of 
politics—as science and technology are the independent 
variables, and politics the dependent. A reader looking 
for extended discussions of the internal processes of 
government agencies handling these issues may thus be 
slightly disappointed. The book offers some wise obser- 
vations about the roles and limitations of intergovern- 
mental and nongovernmental organizations and of the 
future of collective security, set against the continuing 
debate between “liberal” and “realist” analyses of inter- 
national relations. It is very sensible and clear-headed in 
its discussion of military issues and arms control. 

The most salient conclusions that Skolnikoff offers are 
not so very startling, namely, that command economies 
are doomed in being the least able to handle the com- 
plexities of modern science and technology and that the 
flow of information across boundaries will make it 
increasingly difficult for all governments to constrict 
such information. Skolnikoff advocates, {but not with 
excessive vehemence) policies of “targeted research and 
development.” 

Yet the overall thrust of the book is, indeed, that the 
most startling conclusions are likely to be wrong here 
and that this work, indeed, catalogs a great number of 
such conclusions that seem to be more wrong than right. 


University of Maryland GEORGE H. QUESTER 


Coping with Complexity in the International System. 
Edited by Jack Snyder and Robert Jervis. Boulder: 
Westview, 1993. 366p. $60.50. 


In the 1960s, academic students of international rela- 
tions frequently spoke and wrote about “the interna- 
tional system” and “systems theory.” In the reader that 
virtually defined the field at the end of that decade, 
James Rosenau, declared that “of all the advances that 
have occurred in the study of international phenomena, 
perhaps none is more important than the ever-growing 
tendency to regard the world as the international system” 
(International Politics and Foreign Policy (1969], p. 71; 
original emphasis). Students of world politics became 
familiar with concepts such as system dominance, feed- 
back, and equilibrium. 

Although the language of systems became a conven- 
tional way of describing international politics, none of 
this work led to general explanatory theory. Indeed, 
during the 1970s, behavioral systems theory became 
unfashionable, overshadowed by Kenneth N. Waltz’s 
powerfully argued reformulation of realist theory (Theo- 
ry of International Politics, 1979). Discussions of general 
systems theory and cybernetic approaches to interna- 
tional politics were replaced on graduate reading lists 
with arguments for and against Waltz’s neorealism. 

For the last decade or so, increasing discontent has 
been expressed with neorealist theory. Elegant though it 
surely is, it seems to explain little of what puzzles us 
about world politics—both because strategic interaction 
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among small numbers of actors has a high inherent 
degree of indeterminacy and because neorealism omits 
so much of what is significant in world politics (e.g., 
variation in information, institutions, patterns of eco- 
nomic interdependence, and domestic politics). That 
neorealism is “too parsimonious” and underspecified 
has become a constant refrain in the field. 

Coping with Complexity adds the voices of 13 authors— 
mostly associated with Columbia University—to that 
chorus. (Unfortunately, the volume contains no infor- 
mation about their affiliations or other accomplishments, 
except for the editors, who are well known.) Jack Sny- 
der’s introduction writes of “new thinking” about the 
international system, which sounds remarkably like the 
thinking of the 1960s: the world is complex, and many 
variables matter. Snyder does make an interesting point 
about complexity: Waltz’s system is one of “disorga- 
nized complexity” with a small number of actors, but the 
complexity of world politics is actually largely “orga- 
nized complexity,” because states are “part of a hierar- 
chical, organized system when facing their own societ- 
ies” (p. 11). In the essay that provides the theme for the 
volume, Robert Jervis emphasizes the frequency with 
which action in world politics, as in other systems, has 
unintended consequences and provides numerous fas- 
cinating examples to support this undoubtedly correct 
proposition. Thomas Christensen, in the conclusion to 
the volume, uses some of the contributions in it to 
comment once again (as Eurocentric, historically ori- 
ented political scientists of the 1960s did) on the failure 
of such policies as those of the allies toward Germany 
after World War I. Except for the references to Waltz’s 
theory, all of these ideas would have been familiar to 
students in international-politics seminars during the 
early 1960s. 

Although this book hardly puts forward a theory, its 
contributions all purport to be informed by the systems 
perspective or what Paul Schroeder describes as “the 
general theme of this book, linear versus systemic think- 
ing in international politics” (p. 48). The thread connect- 
ing the chapters is provided by Robert Jervis’s essay, 
which focuses on the “perverse effects” of actions within 
a systemic context. Jervis does not provide a systematic 
statement of what he means by systems effects; but from 
his discussion and examples, it seems clear that he 
wishes to emphasize unintended and unwanted conse- 
quences resulting particularly from strategic adjust- 
ments. For instance, a state’s purposive behavior may be 
thwarted by reallocation of others’ resources or by the 
formation of new coalitions; that is, Jervis is concerned 
with the ways in which systems can produce countervail- 
ing actions. Unlike linear thinking, systemic thinking 
anticipates these countervailing actions and leads to 
more appropriate behavior. 

Unfortunately for the coherence of this volume, its 
contributors have several different conceptions of what 
constitutes systemic thinking or, more broadly, systemic 
effects. A variety of interaction effects nestle beneath the 
systemic umbrella. Schroeder’s fascinating essay on 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century diplomacy does fol- 
low Jervis’s theme; Kathleen McNamara’s discussion of 
the European Community's Common Agricultural Pro- 
gram emphasizes unintended effects; and Randall 
Schweller’s chapter on Hitler's strategy focuses on coali- 
tional dynamics. But Jonathan Mercer's essay defends 
linear thinking against too great a preoccupation with 
reputation, and Susan Peterson focuses on bilateral 
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diplomacy between Britain and Russia before the 
Crimean War; her systemic effects refer to links between 
international and domestic politics, not countervailing 
strategic action. William McNeil focuses on the cognitive 
complexity of the war debt-reparations—loans—domestic 
politics system of the 1920s, which be believes Weimar’s 
leaders failed to understand. 

William Daugherty, Jeffry Frieden, and McNamara 
describe self-reinforcing systems that display the opposite 
property of that discussed by Jervis: reinforcing spirals 
of cooperation. (The Concert of Europe, the classical 
gold standard, and the Single European Act are the 
cases in point.) On the other hand, Richard Betts—in an 
updating of the critiques of collective security a genera- 
tion ago by Inis L. Claude and Arnold Wolfers—warns 
against easy expectations that maintenance of collective 
security under benign conditions will contribute to suc- 
cess when real threats develop. Anne Uchitel’s chapter 
misinterprets Keohane and Nye’s Power and Interdepen- 
dence (1977) as claiming that interdependence enhances 
systemic stability and, in proceeding to argue that de- 
pendence can create instability, entirely ignores the 
theory of lateral pressure of Nazli Choucri and Robert C. 
North (Nations in Conflict, 1975). 

Clearly all of the dynamics discussed in this book are 
systemic in some sense (they depend on interaction 
effects that would not be present were only two unitary 
actors involved), but to recognize this similarity is to 
suggest how uninformative a mere focus on systems is. 
If it is a platitude that world politics constitutes a system, 
we should hardly be surprised when a book resting on 
this recognition does not yield new insights. There are 
worthy contributions in this volume (the chapters by 
Schroeder, Mercer, Frieden, Betts, and McNamara are 
particularly interesting); but the editors’ framework, 
with its systems approach, is not sufficiently precise to 
give the book much unity. As Jervis and other contrib- 
utors admit, the systems approach is more an approach 
than a theory; it does not yield clear hypotheses, al- 
though decision makers’ awareness of systems dynam- 
ics may “reduce the incidence of perverse effects some- 
what” (p. 43). Coping with Complexity is more valuable as 
a reminder of what we have long known but are perhaps 
prone to forget than it is as an innovative contribution to 
theory and research. 


Harvard University ROBERT O. KEOHANE 


The Elusive Balance: Power and Perceptions during the 
Cold War. By William Curti Wohlforth. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1993. 317p. $39.50 cloth, $16.95 


paper. 


Wohlforth argues that general international-relations 
theory has failed to progress because of ambiguities in 
the central concept of power. It is difficult, for example, 
to test the hypothesis that the system automatically 
returns to equilibrium when international-relations spe- 
cialists make contradictory estimates of the distribution 
of power for the same time period. Even quantitative 
measures of power contain so many disparate elements 
such as military, technical, economic, population, and 
national resources that the analyst can achieve practi- 
cally any desired result merely by selecting the correct 
indicators. Wohlforth comes heretically close to suggest- 
ing that there is no objective underlying distribution of 
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power—hence his title. Even a major war does not 
reveal states’ relative capabilities, because wars are often 
ended by negotiation; and the relative influence of 
particular states on the postwar settlement may have 
more to do with expectations about the postwar hierar- 
chy of prestige than about reality. 

He reasons that if power influences international 
politics, it must do so mainly through the perceptions of 
people who make decisions on behalf of states. For each 
major historical era between 1945 and 1989, Wohlforth 
discusses Soviet views of the elements of power, the 
distribution of power, the mechanics of the balance of 
power, and the hierarchy of prestige. He also examines 
United States perceptions, though rather superficially. 

The book provides a very useful and lucid synthesis of 
the many arcane yet consequential debates among So- 
viet ideologists and theorists over international rela- 
tions. It should Fecome a standard reference source for 
historians and political scientists, because it brings to- 
gether the insights of many different Kremlinologists, 
shows where they disagree, and presents the most 
recent consensus of opinion. 

Wohlforth is also more tangentially interested in eval- 
uating various explanations of Soviet foreign policy 
learning. How could the Soviets pursue a set of foreign 
policy ideas that isolated them from the rest of the world 
and directed them to seek additional territory and influ- 
ence, at the cost of provoking a hostile balancing coali- 
tion? He presents a fascinating account of the incubation 
of perestroika, making a good case that Soviet learning 
was not inevitable. New ideas about foreign relations 
were available from academics from 1980 to 1985, but 
among the Soviet political elites, only Mikhail Gor- 
bachev was listening. 

Experts on the former Soviet Union are engaged in a 
debate, going back to Barrington Moore and George F. 
Kennan, over whether Soviet foreign policy was primar- 
ily motivated by external influences, such as a hostile 
international environment, or by internal causes, such as 
factional maneuvering within the Kremlin or the need to 
build a coalition among various elite groups. Wohlforth 
presents a more sophisticated interactionist view, 
whereby foreign policy beliefs are a response to envi- 
ronmental challenges and opportunities but may also 
serve domestic political purposes. That particular ideas 
were useful to Stalin in his struggle with political oppo- 
nents does not mean that the Soviet leader did not 
believe them. Wohlforth points out that the feedback 
from their policies was irregular or ambiguous or 
seemed to confirm erroneous Soviet beliefs, at least in 
the short term. 

In flowing prose, Wohlforth presents many creative 
and insightful interpretations of Soviet rhetoric and the 
disjuncture between self-presentation and reality. Par- 
ticularly interesting is his account of how Gorbachev 
coped with the decline of the Soviet empire and the 
collapse of its superpower status by trading in Soviet 
military chips to achieve arms control agreements, 
stressing global interdependence and the irrelevance of 
military power, and by claiming that world stability 
required a strong, democratic, united Soviet Union. 

Wohlforth does not always give sufficient weight to 
the possibility that the Soviets used public estimates of 
U.S.-Soviet power relationships for strategic purposes. 
When the Soviets were vulnerable to a U.S. nuclear 
strike in the Stalin and Khrushchev eras, how likely is it 
that Soviet leaders would publicly admit their military 
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inferiority to the United States, particularly when the 
Eisenhower administration maintained a declaratory 
policy of responding to communist aggression with 
“massive retaliation?” 

He is too inclined to accept the realist view of the Cold 
War as a power struggle between the challenger Soviet 
Union and the dominant United States. There is little 
reliable evidence, for example, that Stalin was dissatis- 
fied with the postwar settlement or felt that Soviet 
influence on diplomatic arrangements was incommen- 
surate with their contribution to winning the war against 
Germany. Stalin achieved just about everything he 
wanted in Europe. Confronted with the fait accomplis of 
the Soviet Army, Winston Churchill and Harry Truman 
found it difficult to oppose Soviet territorial objectives, 
absorption of the Baltic states, and demands for “friend- 
ly governments.” 

Rather than seeking prestige commensurate with their 
military power, the Soviets often took apparently bellig- 
erent actions in response to such threatening Western 
actions as the establishment of a West German state, the 
creation of a peacetime military alliance, and the rear- 
mament of Germany. By focusing solely on perceptions 
of power, rather than state interactions, Wohlforth over- 
looks the role played by mutual mistrust, the security 
dilemma, and conflict spirals in exacerbating Cold War 
tensions. 

He reveals many anomalies in the balance of power 
that are either ignored or deliberately slighted by hard- 
nosed realists. For example, states do not always balance 
against would-be challengers. The Soviets’ experience in 
the 1950s and 1960s supported the correlation-of-forces 
model, which held that overwhelming military power 
would compel capitalist states to seek a détente. More 
controversially, Wohlforth concludes that there is fre- 
quently a disjuncture between leaders’ perceptions of 
relative state power and material reality in the form of 
measurable resources. 

Neorealists will not be convinced by his analysis, 
because many argue that the objective distribution of 
power constrains and channels the behavior of states 
regardless of the beliefs and perceptions of national 
leaders. For example, Stalin may have depreciated the 
importance of nuclear weapons, but he refrained from 
interfering with the U.S. airlift and discontinued the 
Berlin blockade despite his failure to Flock the establish- 
ment of a West German state. Similarly, for all his boasts 
about Soviet missile capabilities, Khrushchev did not 
carry out his ultimata in two Berlin crises. The debate 
over the extent to which power is an objective constraint 
or a manipulable image continues. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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Engaging the Enemy: Organization Theory and Soviet 
Military Innovation, 1955-1991. By Kimberly Marten 
Zisk. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 
286p. $39.50. 


Kimberly Zisk examines the conditions under which 
military organizations are likely to change military doc- 
trines. She argues that “the timing and content of 
military doctrine innovations are a result of the interac- 
tion of international and domestic political factors, of 
foreign doctrine changes and of domestic civilians’ po- 
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litical strategies” (p. 5). The argument is complex and is 
summarized in its hypotheses: military organizations 
“develop innovative doctrines on their own, in the 
absence of civilian intervention,” in response to foreign 
doctrinal shifts that threaten their war plans; before 
reacting to these foreign threats, however, military of- 
ficers attend to “domestic threats to their organizational 
health and autonomy first’; military officers are likely to 
offer innovations that augment military resources and 
autonomy, yet these innovations provoke debate within 
the expert policy community and the military only 
slowly institutionalizes them; changes in the composi- 
tion of the policy community can change the nature of 
the doctrinal innovations (pp. 26-28). 

Zisk presents a well-crafted project that draws on a 
rich theoretical tradition in order to derive hypotheses 
and then test these in cases that permit controlled 
comparison. The book’s three case studies examine 
Soviet responses to the United States’ doctrinal innova- 
tions, including reactions to flexible response, the 
Schlesinger doctrine, and air—land battle (or follow-on 
forces attack). The richest and most rewarding of these 
studies is the last: Zisk demonstrates how public discus- 
sion of national security issues changed as civilian ana- 
lysts from the Academy of Sciences’ institutes joined the 
policy community. She also illustrates the ingenious 
strategies used by these analysts to develop expertise 
and build bridges with professional military officers, 
despite the resistance of some in the military. 

Zisk’s work is part of the effort to apply social science 
theory to the analysis of military doctrines—an effort 
that began anew in 1984 with publication of Barry 
Posen’s Sources of Military Doctrine and Jack Snyder's The 
Ideology of the Offensive. Zisk’s foil is the proposition, 
inspired by Graham Allison’s work on bureaucratic 
politics, that military organizations are conservative bu- 
reaucracies limited by their standard operating proce- 
dures and likely to innovate only in the face of defeat on 
the battlefield or under pressure from civilians (p. 3). 
She contends that an improvement over the bureaucratic 
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doctrinal change is the “policy community” model, in 
which “policy ideas percolate fairly freely” among ex- 
perts “who interact with each other regularly to ex- 
change ideas” and have access to decision makers (pp. 
21-22). Zisk concludes by arguing that her findings 
support a new theoretical approach that rests on three 
central propositions: (1) that the influence of institu- 
tional and organizational interests on the beliefs or 
behavior of individuals is complicated by idiosyncratic 
factors; (2) that both international and domestic politics 
constrain the behavior of individuals and organizations; 
and (3) that policy outcomes are determined not only by 
interest groups but also by policy communities (p. 184). 

Zisk’s argument might be strengthened if she could 
give more conceptual and operational precision to her 
dependent variable, military doctrine. Zisk seems torn 
between arguing that doctrine is formulated by the state 
on the basis of information provided by the General Staff 
and that “doctrine formulation was controlled by the 
General Staff” (pp. 34, 43). Although the latter view is 
highly doubtful in the Soviet case, it is necessary for the 
author's major thesis that the military will introduce 
innovative doctrines on its own without civilian inter- 
vention. In the empirical studies, the author does not 
always identify either the official act that adopted a new 
doctrine or the content of that doctrine, so that what 
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should be the most important empirical finding in each 
case study is often hidden in a larger discussion of a 
debate among military professionals. For example, the 
author asserts that in 1965 Soviet military doctrine “ap- 
parently shifted,” that by the mid-1970s it “appears” to 
have shifted again, and that in the early 1980s there were 
statements “probably indicating that some sort of doc- 
trinal decision had been made”; but the evidence of 
official doctrinal pronouncements is not presented. In- 
stead, the author appears to let the debate among 
military professionals and institutchiki stand as evidence 
of innovation in official doctrine. 

Zisk’s argument might be further strengthened if she 
could substantiate empirically or specify theoretically 
the causal link between doctrinal developments in the 
United States and the innovations by Soviet military 
officers. She does not give us standards by which we can 
judge whether Soviet doctrinal developments were, in 
fact, responses to American ideas, rather than the au- 
tonomous development of autochthonous doctrines. 
Zisk offers circumstantial evidence that the Soviet de- 
bates took place around the time of an American doctri- 
nal shift (although some Soviet debates actually began 
before the American shift) and that some Soviet military 
writers, whether part of these debates or not, had taken 
note of the American shift. The case for a causal link 
might be strengthened by hypotheses that predict the 
type of response we should have expected from the 
Soviets (e.g., symmetrical vs. asymmetrical responses, 
compensatory vs. exploitative responses). Drawing 
on the work of Roman Kolkowicz (1970) and James 
McConnell (1985), such hypotheses could provide theo- 
retical reasons for believing that observed doctrinal 
developments in the Soviet Union were reactions to U.S. 
innovations. 
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Zisk’s work might be strengthened by some further 
attention to the larger domestic political arena in which 
these military debates took place. Throughout this 
study, the important invisible hand (invisible from the 
perspective of the hypotheses) is the Communist party 
leadership that made doctrine based on the technical 
information and military science provided by the Gen- 
eral Staff (p. 34). It was these leaders who imposed 
doctrinal innovations in 1960 and in the early 1980s and 
then “snatch[ed] the reins of doctrinal initiation away 
from the Soviet military” in 1987 (p. 163). It was the 
politicians who decided to empower civilian analysts in 
the late 1980s and thus expand the policy community (p. 
23). The hypotheses of this study might ask why the 
Communist party leadership adopted innovative mili- 
tary doctrines. Indeed, this work raises the question 
whether in societies with traditions of strong civilian 
control over the military, one can study doctrinal inno- 
vation by limiting hypotheses to the behavior of profes- 
sional military officers or even policy communities. 

These opportunities to strengthen or build on this 
project should not detract from the significant contribu- 
tion that it makes to an important debate. Zisk’s work 
reflects the maturing of our field of Soviet and post- 
Soviet studies, as scholars not only ask how the theories 
of political science’s mainstream might sharpen area 
studies but also how insights from our case might 
advance theory. Zisk’s work should be taken seriously 
both by those who seek keener understanding of Soviet 
military debates in its last three decades and by those 
who seek to sharpen the organization theory of military 
behavior. 


University of California, San Diego PHILIP G. ROEDER 
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nterpretations of electoral campaigns have pointed to two mutually exclusive strategies: 

candidates are expected to focus either on policy issues or on personal image. We argue, however, 

that social psychologists’ notion of priming offers an empirically grounded and theoretically 
plausible campaign strategy for treating image and issues as interconnected strategic concerns. Based 
on both quantitative and historical analysis of John F. Kennedy’s 1960 presidential campaign, we find 
that the candidate's policy positions were related to results from his private public opinion polls. 
Archival and interview evidence suggests that Kennedy deliberately used these popular issues to shape 
the electorate’s standards for evaluating his personal attributes (rather than to win over utility- 
maximizing voters). We conclude that the study of priming offers one important approach to 
reintegrating research on candidate strategy and voter behavior. 


sumes that rational candidates avoid taking 

divisive issue positions and instead craft am- 
biguous policy stances and attractive personal images 
of strength, boldness, competence, honesty, and 
trustworthiness (see Nie, Verba, and Petrocik 1979; 
Page 1978). Projecting favorable personal attributes 
and images is believed to offer a risk-averse strategy 
for holding together the party base and attracting 
wavering voters (Sniderman, Glaser, and Griffin 
1990). 

This conventional wisdom developed in a reaction 
against the argument—often associated with the 
work of Anthony Downs (1957)—that officeholders 
should appeal to a self-interested electorate by con- 
centrating on policy issues and, specifically, on min- 
imizing the distance between their distinct issue 
positions and voters’ policy preferences.” Research 
by the personal attribute school has identified at least 
four reasons why rational candidates are expected to 
refrain from issue-based strategies: (1) the existence 
of multiple issue dimensions defies any office seek- 
er's attempt to locate a position that will appeal to the 
median voter in all directions (but see Davis, Hinich, 
and Ordeshook 1970); (2) candidates are uncertain 
about their information concerning the electorate’s 
preferences and their own ideal positions in relation 
to those preferences (Erikson and Romero 1990); (3) in 
this environment of uncertainty, candidates that 
announce definitive policy positions on conflictual 
issues risk alienating centrist voters; and (4) candi- 
dates are constrained in their position taking by 
ideologically oriented activists within the political 
parties (Kessel 1992; Page 1978). 

However, empirical research, as well as recent 
economic and psychological theorizing suggest that 
candidates do not focus on developing a favorable 
personal image to the exclusion of position taking: 
policy stances and a candidate’s personal image are 
not mutually exclusive bases for campaign strategy. 


A nalysis of election campaigns typically as- 
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We draw on the social psychological process of 
priming as a way to understand the interconnected- 
ness of image and issues in campaign strategy: this 
process suggests that candidates use popular policy 
issues to influence (or to “prime’’) the electorate’s 
standards for evaluating their personal attributes. In 
particular, we focus on the case of John F. Kennedy’s 
1960 campaign and suggest that Louis Harris’s in- 
novative public opinion surveys heightened the 
Kennedy campaign’s interest and skill in using posi- 
tion taking to shape the candidate’s image. Harris’s 
polls, which were privately conducted for Kennedy, 
offset a major deterrent of candidate position tak- 
ing—limited information about voters’ policy prefer- 
ences. Our purpose is to use Kennedy’s campaign to 
outline a candidate strategy that incorporates the 
public’s policy preferences without ignoring the well 
established limitations on issue-based voting. 


THE INTERCONNECTEDNESS OF 
ISSUES AND IMAGES 


The study of campaigns can usefully draw on social 
psychologists’ analysis of individual perception and, 
especially, on their distinction between the availability 
and the accessibility of public attitudes and informa- 
tion. This analysis holds that individuals have a set of 
enduring attitudes stored in their memories. Whether 
these attitudes are influential when a judgment must 
be made is determined by whether and how they are 
accessed or retrieved from memory (see Aldrich, 
Sullivan, and Borgida 1989; Iyengar 1990; Iyengar and 
Kinder 1987; Krosnick and Kinder 1990; Lavine et al. 
1992). While some attitudes are frequently and con- 
sistently activated from memory, others are tempo- 
rarily accessed because of immediate environmental 
stimuli. 

Research has typically focused on the mass media 
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because it provides individuals with much of their 
information and therefore may be a primary stimulus 
for accessing attitudes. Indeed, studies of individuals 
have found that emphasis on a particular policy issue 
in the media may “prime” or temporarily increase the 
accessibility of these attitudes.” For instance, as me- 
dia coverage and discussion of health care reform 
increases the salience of the issue, the greater will be 
the probability that an individual's attitudes toward 
that issue (and perhaps related policies) will be acti- 
vated and will become the standard by which he or 
she evaluates other attitude objects like candidates or 
related issues. 

The process of priming, then, does not depend on 
altering an individual’s policy preferences (e.g. con- 
verting supporters of health reform into opponents). 
Indeed, changing the public’s policy preferences (es- 
pecially during such short periods as an election 
campaign) is quite unlikely (see Campbell et al. 1960; 
Finkel 1993; Page and Shapiro 1992). Rather, priming 
involves a twofold process: (1) it sets the agenda by 
focusing public attention on certain topics, and (2) it 
provides the main basis for evaluation. Thus the 
messages communicated through and by the media 
during an election significantly influence which atti- 
tudes and information are likely to be retrieved or 
accessed from memory and incorporated into voters’ 
judgments about, and ultimate choices of, candidates. 

We propose to extend the application of priming 
from its original focus (the analysis of how individu- 
als form attitudes and make decisions) to the study of 
candidate behavior. This new use changes the ana- 
lytic focus from unintentional priming (i.e., the inad- 
vertent impact of journalistic practices on voters) to 
intentional priming, namely, the deliberate strategies 
that candidates pursue to influence voters.” 

The study of priming contributes to understanding 
candidate behavior by addressing three analytic ob- 
stacles to incorporating policy issues into campaign 
strategy: multiple issue dimensions, incomplete or 
imperfect information, and image-oriented campaign 
Strategy. 

First, research in the fields of psychology and 
political communication suggests that priming largely 
offsets the problem of multiple issue dimensions. 
Previous studies report that the media’s attention toa 
specific issue activates existing attitudes on that pol- 
icy or closely related attitudes on different policies; 
the effect is to crowd out other issues (Iyengar 1990; 
Iyengar and Kinder 1987). Ample studies of issue 
voting and campaign advertising confirm that focus- 
ing voters’ attention on a few particular issues influ- 
ences the importance that the electorate as a whole 
attaches to them (Aldrich and Alvarez 1992; Aldrich, 
Sullivan, and Borgida 1989; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and 
McPhee 1954; Finkel 1993; Geer 1992; Nie, Verba, and 
Petrocik 1979; Petrocik 1991; Popkin 1991; West 
1991).* 

A priming strategy is compatible, then, with a 
simpler and more realistic model of issue voting: 
when the electorate evaluates candidates, it neither 
possesses full information nor makes full use of the 
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multidimensional space of issues. Rather, some is- 
sues are more important than others because priming 
prompts voters to gather readily available informa- 
tion on a few issues and to access a small subset of 
attitudes. The implication for campaign strategy is 
that candidates need not adopt issue positions that 
appeal in all directions: candidate appeals that acti- 
vate existing attitudes on one policy issue suffocate or 
distract interest in other issues. In other words, 
campaign strategy involves the manageable task of 
influencing the weights voters attach to a few issues. 
The second major obstacle to incorporating policy 
issues into campaign strategy is the risk associated 
with position taking in an environment of incomplete 
or imperfect information. One fundamental differ- 
ence in candidate priming as opposed to media 
priming is that campaigns intentionally develop strat- 
egies to minimize risk and maximize benefits. The 
campaign’s ability to prime voters to access stored 
information is constrained by several strategic (as 
well as real-world) considerations, including the risk 
that a candidate’s position will generate new infor- 
mation and messages that alienate centrist voters. 
Public opinion surveys, however, have bolstered 
candidates’ confidence and sophistication in pursu- 
ing a priming strategy; the availability of measures of 
voters’ concerns have mitigated candidate uncer- 
tainty over voters preferences and lowered the risk in 
basing a campaign on policy issues (Geer 1991). While 
candidates and presidents since Franklin Roose- 
velt have used scientific opinion surveys, John F. 
Kennedy’s 1960 campaign introduced major innova- 
tions in terms of the number, structure, and political 
use of opinion polls (For the campaign’s interest in 
simulation analysis, see Jacobs 1992b, 1993; Pool, 
Abelson, and Popkin 1964.)° Interviews and archival 
evidence suggest that the Kennedy campaign com- 
missioned and regularly used private, state-level 
opinion surveys conducted by Louis Harris. The polls 
included responses to an open-ended question re- 
garding the most important problem facing the coun- 
try.° Kennedy’s private surveys of the public’s policy 
goals were ideally suited to tracking the salience and 
accessibility of policy issues. Indeed, responses to the 
“most important problem” question are widely used 
in contemporary analysis of voters and priming’s 
impact on them (e.g., Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde 
1991, chap. 6; Aldrich, Sullivan, and Borgida 1989). 
Campaign records and interviews indicate that the 
Kennedy campaign sought to diminish its uncer- 
tainty regarding voters’ preferences by adopting two 
innovations proposed by Harris: to poll in separate 
states and forgo national surveys and to avoid “sep- 
arat[ing] our polling from the other problems of 
strategy.”’ The political task of winning primaries 
and electoral college votes was closely related to 
polling that would, Harris explained to Kennedy, 
“tell you how . . . [a] critical state can be won.” 
Harris’s position within Kennedy’s inner circle of 
advisers insured that polling information was incor- 
porated into the campaign’s strategy.’ In short, the 
Kennedy campaign committed scarce resources to 
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Harris’s polls because. they provided strategically 
oriented information on the policy issues that were 
salient and accessible to the average voter. The im- 
plication of Kennedy’s campaign is that the priming 
concept is consistent with the information available to 
modern campaign organizations: extensive and so- 
phisticated polling lowers a campaign’s risk and 
enhances its skill in taking issue positions. 

The third analytic payoff is that priming offers a 
theoretical framework for treating policy issues and 
candidate image as interconnected (rather than as 
conceptually distinct). When following a priming 
strategy, campaigns adopt a limited set of spatially 
distinct and popular issue positions. These policy 
stances are used by the campaign not as the exclusive 
basis of its strategy but as an instrument for empha- 
sizing and thereby influencing the standards for eval- 
uating a candidate’s personal characteristics. A can- 
didate’s decision, then, to advocate a few popular 
issues adjusts the standards by which their leader- 
ship qualities will be perceived, evaluated, and 
judged. The strategic objective is to modify the pub- 
lic’s evaluation of the candidate’s image in order to 
widen the candidate’s appeal. 

A priming strategy does not require candidates to 
advocate positions the candidate actually opposes. 
Rather, it suggests that campaigns select a relatively 
few issues out of a large pool of acceptable possibili- 
ties for particular emphasis. In other words, candi- 
date strategy involves strategic adjustments: high- 
lighting a few policies by increasing the frequency, 
strength, and extensiveness of the candidate’s state- 
ments. 

Research confirms that campaigns face compelling 
reasons to combine strategic position taking with 
image building. A singular focus on policy issues 
runs into the well-known limitations of a strict 
Downsian strategy. But an exclusive focus on image 
is likely to frustrate voters who are quite interested in 
salient issues; the electorate’s perception of candidate 
image does not occur separate from, or at the expense 
of, its policy preferences. Empirical studies have 
found that voters’ perception of candidate compe- 
tence or trustworthiness is associated with their pol- 
icy preferences (Kessel 1992; Page 1978, chap.. 8; 
Petrocik 1991; Popkin 1991; Rahn et al. 1990; Snider- 
man et al. 1990). In addition, recent models of cam- 
paign strategy suggest that when office seekers an- 
nounce their positions, they “signal” or increase the 
perception of favorable nonpolicy characteristics 
(Banks 1991; Cameron and Enelow 1992). Priming, 
then, suggests an empirically grounded and theoret- 
ically plausible campaign strategy for integrating the 
public’s policy preferences with the well-established 
limitations on issue-based voting. 

We use John Kennedy’s 1960 campaign to examine 
. candidate strategy and behavior in modern presiden- 
tial elections. We ask, Does the direct study of 
Kennedy’s strategy suggest that the campaign de- 
pended exclusively either on the spatial positioning 
of its policy stances or on the shaping of the candi- 
date’s image, or did Kennedy (as we suspect) attach 
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strategic advantage to using issues to activate or 
prime voters’ policy attitudes? 

If priming is a useful way to understand Kennedy’s 
1960 strategy, his campaign should exhibit behavior 
consistent with two theoretical expectations. First, to 
cut down on uncertainty concerning voters’ positions 
on policy issues, the candidate should respond to 
reported polling data indicating which particular pol- 
icy issues were highly salient and accessible. In other 
words, the specific policy areas and policy directions 
that Kennedy advocated should correspond with 
polling information regarding what most concerned 
Americans. Kennedy is expected to follow public 
opinion by making tactical adjustments both on 
which specific issues to support (out of a large pool 
of acceptable choices) and on the frequency and 
strength of his statements promoting a particular 
issue. This theoretical expectation contradicts the 
conventional wisdom that the importance of the 
public’s policy preferences (as conceptualized in spa- 
tial terms) is severely mitigated by the multidimen- 
sionality of the issue space, the uncertainty surround- 
ing the interpretation of public preferences, and the 
pressure of party activists. 

Second, if Kennedy’s position taking did respond 
to reported opinion, we would expect archival and 
interview evidence to indicate that his stances were 
not premised on winning over (in straightforward 
fashion) the Downsian utility-maximizing voter. 
Rather, the campaign’s positions should have been 
developed to selectively prime voters in order to 
influence the electorate’s standards for evaluating 
and judging competing office seekers. We would 
anticipate that the Kennedy campaign used salient, 
accessible issues in order to construct an appealing 
image of the candidate as competent and caring, an 
image that diverged quite noticeably (and favorably) 
from that of his opponent. 


METHODS AND MEASURES 


Our analysis of Kennedy’s campaign behavior in 1960 
is based on primary evidence drawn from archival 
records and interviews, as well as on a combination 
of interpretive and quantitative analysis. Typically, 
campaign analysis has relied either on inferences 
regarding statistical relationships between candidate 
behavior and public opinion or on formal theoretical 
models in order to speculate about expected strate- 
gies. However, questions concerning how and why 
real politicians use and are influenced by polling 
results have been neglected. 

To incorporate the political motivations and calcu- 
lations of individual office seekers, we analyze the 
Kennedy campaign’s archival records, along with 
interviews with key participants. These sources pro- 
vide intensive, in-depth evidence to explore, through 
a few specific policies such as health care reform, the 
extent to which polling results cause a campaign to 
advocate specific policies. Moreover, archival evi- 
dence and interviews provide the basis for investigat- 
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ing the focus of our second theoretical expectation, 
namely, the campaign's strategic intentions and cal- 
culations for using opinion polls. 

We supplement this interpretive study of archival 
records and interviews with quantitative analysis of 
the relationship between public opinion and Ken- 
nedy’s policy positions. In particular, quantitative 
analysis enables us to investigate further the extent of 
Kennedy’s responsiveness to reported public opinion. 

For the statistical analysis, we collected data on 
public opinion and Kennedy’s policy positions. Our 
public opinion data are new and better than those 
used in previous studies of candidate behavior. Past 
research on the public’s impact on candidate behavior 
has relied on polling results that were published and 
widely circulated (e.g., Page 1978; Young 1991). The 
critical assumption has been that the published sur- 
vey results found their way into the campaign’s 
decision-making process (or at least reflected compa- 
rable information that was used by the campaign). 

The question whether relying on published sur- 
veys is fully appropriate has been generally down- 
played, given the common problem of identifying 
available opinion data. Clearly, however, polling 
results assembled and actually used by a candidate 
are precisely what is required for analyzing how far 
candidate decisions were influenced by public opin- 
ion. As far as we know, ours is the first to study 
systematically campaign data assembled by and for a 
major presidential candidate. In particular, Harris 
was an “integral part” of the campaign organization 
and regularly reported his polling results to Kennedy 
through both written accounts and frequent meetings 
with the candidate.*° 

Specifically, we use the policy goals that the public 
cited as important in Louis Harris’s surveys for the 
Kennedy campaign; both campaign documents and 
our interview with Harris indicate that this body of 
data had “great importance” in the campaign. Har- 
ris’s polls were based on personal interviews with 
large representative samples in separate states. Many 
of the states were polled on multiple occasions. 
According to records in the Kennedy Presidential 
Library, Harris conducted 66 polls during the primary 
and general election campaign, 26 of them between 
September and November 1960. Our analysis of 
Kennedy’s campaign against Nixon focuses on the 26 
opinion surveys conducted during the general elec- 
tion. Rather than being evenly distributed, these 
polls were bunched into six weeks: they were com- 
pleted during the first half of September, the second 
week of October, and the contest’s final weeks. 

We studied Kennedy’s most consistent source of 
data on public opinion toward policy issues, namely, 
Harris’s “most important problem” question. These 
data have two important characteristics: (1) they 
measures the salience of an issue, telling us how a 
particular policy area (e.g., Social Security) was 
ranked compared to other issues; (2) because Harris 
structured his surveys to ask respondents, “What do 
you think can be done about [a national problem],” 
his polls also tracked the public’s preferred policy 
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direction (e.g., increasing Social Security payments). "! 
(Racial integration offers another illustration of how 
issues were defined by Harris: he reported “pro- 
integration” as one issue and “anti-integration” as a 
separate issue.) The unique feature of Harris’s “most 
important problem” question, as compared to the 
typical salience measures, is that it reports direction- 
ality. Harris’s data include respondents’ judgments 
about direction and salience. These polling results are 
well suited for our study of candidate priming pre- 
cisely because they identify the specific issues and 
policy directions that were salient and accessible to 
voters. 

Using Harris's polling reports to Kennedy, we 
constructed weekly opinion measures by averaging 
each state’s poll results for weekly intervals. For 
instance, for the five separate state surveys that 
Harris conducted during the week of 23 October, we 
averaged the percentage of respondents who ranked 
increasing Social Security as an important problem.” 

Data on Kennedy’s position taking were obtained 
by content-analyzing two sources of Kennedy’s pub- 
licly stated positions. One source of Kennedy’s state- 
ments was the four debates with Vice President 
Nixon. We treated each debate as a discrete event 
{i.e., we analyzed four distinct sets of policy state- 
ments). The debates seem to warrant this separate 
attention because of the importance that Kennedy 
(and history) attached to these first televised ex- 
changes between presidential candidates. Moreover, 
polling results were, according to Harris and others, 
an important consideration in briefing Kennedy and 
plotting the campaign’s strategy toward the de- 
bates." The debates, however, are not a direct mea- 
sure of Kennedy’s strategic position taking: because 
journalists asked the questions and therefore con- 
trolled the agenda, the debates are at best an indirect, 
mediated avenue for activating voters’ attitude struc- 
tures. 

A better and more direct indicator of Kennedy’s 
statements is contained in a comprehensive collection 
of the candidates’ day-to-day speeches and other 
statements, which was compiled by the U.S. Sen- 
ate." The Senate studies offer a record of the public 
statements of both candidates during the entire gen- 
eral election campaign. 

Kennedy’s policy stances in the debates and in his 
other public statements during the entire campaign 
were coded on a five-point scale from explicitly 
supportive (+2) to explicitly opposed (—2), with the 
midpoint (0) representing a neutral or unclear posi- 
tion (+1 and —1 indicate probable support and op- 
position, respectively).’° We then summed these re- 
sults to produce weekly measures for the content of 
Kennedy’s statements on an issue. 

Our data, then, consist of 55 separate policy issues 
that were cited in Harris’s poll reports and in 
Kennedy’s public policy statements during the entire 
campaign, each issue being defined in a directional 
sense (e.g., increasing Social Security).** Because we 
collected data on 55 separate issues, we are able to 
conduct separate analyses of specific issues and pol- 
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icy directions. Our analysis is not confined to study- 
ing such broad policy categories as “social welfare” or 
foreign policy. 

For each of the 55 issues, we created weekly 
measures of Kennedy’s reported opinion poll results 
and his policy statements (as recorded by the Senate 
study) for each of the 10 weeks between 1 September 
and 8 November. The number of cases, then, is the 
sum total of both policy stances on, and polling data 
for, each of the 55 issues during the 10 weeks of the 
campaign, the maximum number being 550. Because 
Harris’s opinion surveys were clustered during six 
weeks, however, the effective number of “issue— 
week” cases falls below this total. Technically, then, 
we have 55 (abbreviated) pooled time series, making 
it possible to compare many issues and time periods. 

We created the weekly measures in order to reflect 
the campaign’s operations and use of Harris’s sur- 
veys. When it came to incorporating polling results, 
the campaign did not view each day as a discrete 
unit. Instead, Harris’s surveys were conducted in 
clusters and the campaign drew on these blocks of 
results until the next batch was forwarded. Weekly 
aggregation of the opinion and policy data approxi- 
mates this process of bundling together intermittent 
polling results in order to evaluate campaizn strategy. 

Our concern to capture the campaign’s operations 
also led us to use time lags in analyzing the debates 
and the candidate’s public statements (as compiled 
by the Senate). We dated Harris’s results according to 
the completion of the surveys. Obviously, it took 
significant time both for Harris to enter and analyze 
the survey results and for the campaign to consider 
altering the candidate’s speeches and other state- 
ments. According to campaign documents, Harris’s 
data on the public’s policy goals took on average two 
weeks to reach Kennedy for much of the campaign. 
For instance, we related Harris’s results during the 
campaign’s first week to Kennedy’s public statements 
during the third week of September. For the cam- 
paign’s closing week, however, the evidence sug- 
gests that a one-week lag is more appropriate: Harris 
shortened the report time as the urgency and de- 
mand for results increased.’? (Indeed, more than a 
quarter of Harris’s polls were completed with less 
than two weeks remaining in the campaign; these 
results were obviously used in much less than 14 
days, and the last polls within a week.) The substan- 
tive reasons for using two-week lags during the 
campaign’s first six weeks and one-week lags during 
its final four weeks is supported by our results; we 
examined a variety of lag structures and the proposed 
lag structure produced the clearest and strongest 
pattern of results.” 


ISSUES, CANDIDATE IMAGE, AND 
CAMPAIGN STRATEGY 


Interviews and archival records suggest that the 
Kennedy campaign analyzed the candidate’s policy 
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positions and the public’s perception of his personal 
image as interconnected (rather than mutually exclu- 
sive) strategic concerns. Indeed, soon after the 1956 
election, Kennedy was wondering, “What am I going 
to be for?” By the time the campaign gathered steam 
in 1959, his clear identification with a few policy 
positions (that were acceptable to the candidate) was 
seen as a way to adjust “the so-called Kennedy 
image.’””! Throughout the primary and general elec- 
tion campaigns, Kennedy’s aides carefully tracked 
their candidate’s image and attempted to pinpoint his 
perceived personal characteristics that were consid- 
ered unfavorable. (Harris devoted a separate section 
of his surveys to tracking and analyzing the public’s 
image of Kennedy’s personality and his job perfor- 
mance.) Thus, when aides identified public percep- 
tions of Kennedy as “too slick” and “lack[ing] 
depth,” they repeatedly recommended that the cam- 
paign develop a “Kennedy-identified program” that 
would appeal to two distinct groups of voters: ideo- 
logically oriented party activists and more moderate 
centrist voters. 

In response to criticism from the left wing of the 
Democratic party, an aide urged Kennedy in 1959 to 
address in “clear and unmistakable terms” the “pre- 
vailing doubt . . . that Kennedy is a bonafide liberal.” 
The campaign, he proposed, needed to develop an 
image of Kennedy that would “enable people to be 
for something [and someone] that excites their imag- 
ination.”** Similar anxieties about Kennedy’s image 
emerged immediately following the presidential con- 
ventions, with aides agreeing that the campaign had 
reached its “low point.” In response, Schlesinger 
suggested that “the present lethargy of the cam- 
paign” be reversed by “giviing] the enthusiasts 
something to believe in”: “Once the issue-minded 
Democrats catch fire, then the campaign will gather 
steam.” Kennedy’s issue positions, then, were un- 
derstood by campaign officials as a mechanism, at 
least in part, to charge the party faithful with “cru- 
sading urgency.” 

But campaign officials sought to identify a “pack- 
age” of issues that both appealed to party activists 
and responded to the concerns of the centrist voter. 
They expected that party activists would support 
(rather than resist) popular positions. Thus campaign 
officials decided to fashion a ““move-ahead” image for 
Kennedy that would demonstrate a large difference 
between the Republican and Democratic candidates. 
The objective, in particular, was to identify Kennedy 
with new and dynamic approaches to the country’s 
problems, while tying Nixon to eight years of Repub- 
lican ““do-nothingism.” Campaign officials calculated 
that emphasizing Kennedy’s proposals for address- 
ing several highly salient issues, which were accessi- 
ble to the average voter, would serve as a “campaign 
tool” for creating an appealing image. Thus, in the 
final phase of the campaign, Harris pressed Kennedy 
to “go on the offensive” to press his “basic theme on 
all the issues: to get America on the move at home 
and abroad.” 

While an overarching, ““move-ahead” image for 
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Kennedy could reasonably be expected to appeal to 
reform-oriented party activists, it was the perceptions 
of the centrist (or median) voter that primarily con- 
cerned the campaign. Two criteria, then, were espe- 
cially critical in the campaign’s decisions: (1) identi- 
fying issues that were highly salient and accessible to 
the public and (2) using the activation of voters’ 
attitude structures regarding these issues to demon- 
strate large differences between the candidates. The 
first criteria involved responding to public opinion, the 
second, directing or manipulating voters’ evaluations 
of Kennedy’s personal character. 


CAMPAIGN RESPONSIVENESS 
TO PUBLIC OPINION 


Our quantitative analysis confirms that Kennedy’s 
positions responded to public opinion: the issues that 
were raised in Louis Harris’s polls were persistently 
mentioned by Kennedy in his subsequent public 
statements. What is significant is not just that 
Kennedy cited issues identified by the public but that 
the frequency and strength of his stance was congru- 
ent or consistent with the public’s preferred direction 
for policy. 

The following types of issues, which were salient to 
respondents in Harris’s surveys, were also publicly 
advocated by Kennedy in the debates and in his 
public statements (as compiled by the Senate): in- 
creasing Social Security, passing Medicare legislation, 
reforming education, fighting unemployment, com- 
bating the high cost of living, and such foreign policy 
issues as bolstering America’s military spending and 
general prestige. 

The relationship between the policy goals that 
Harris’s respondents consistently identified and the 
candidate’s (subsequent and congruent) positions 
was most clearly evident in Kennedy’s public state- 
ments. The last row of Table 1 reports overall results. 
When we compared Harris’s weekly polling results 
(allowing for the appropriate one- or two-week lag) 
with Kennedy’s subsequent positions, we found that 
Kennedy took congruent positions on 56% of the 
issues cited in the polls, compared with 27% of the 
issues not cited in the polls—a 29% difference. 

The regression results in Table 2 confirm these 
findings. The last line of the table indicates that the 
average correlation (r) between the percentage of 
public support for a policy goal each week and the 
position Kennedy staked out was .38. The slope 
coefficient (b) of .42 for the regression of candidate 
position on public opinion indicates that for each 2% 
or so of the public citing a particular policy during a 
given week, there was one additional congruent 
policy statement (coded 1 in our content analysis) 
during the subsequent weekly interval. 

These overall findings, however, mask critical vari- 
ations over the course of the campaign. The strongest 
relationships are especially evident during the first 
week in October and the closing weeks of the contest. 
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TABLE 1- 


Relationship between John Kennedy’s Poll Results 
and Subsequent Public Statements during the 
1960 Election (%) 


ISSUES ON WHICH KENNEDY 
TOOK POLICY STANCES DURING 
GIVEN WEEK: 


NOT CITED CITED IN 
IN POLLS 
%(N) 


WEEK OF 
CAMPAIGN 


Opening? 
September 
Week 3 
Week 4 
October 
Week 5 
Home stretch? 
Week 7 
Week 9 
November 
Week 10 
Average 


POLLS 
%(N) 


DIF- 
FERENCE 


28* 
16 


26 (31) 
13 (31) 


54 (24) 
29 (24) 
41 (37) 78 (18) 37" 
30* 
27* 


22 (32) 
35 (31) 


52 (23) 
62 (24) 


27 (33) 64 (22) 36* 
27 56 29* 


Note: On issues cited in Kennedy’s polls, we report the percentages of 
policy stances consistent with public opinion. Numbers of issues are in 
parentheses. No analysis is shown for weeks 1, 2, 6, and 8 because there 
were no polls in the appropriate preceding period. 

*Two-week lag between polls and statements. 

’One-week lag between polls and statements. 

tp = .05. 





For the first week of October, the percent difference 
(37%) jumped more than 20 points from the previous 
week's level (16%) and was 8 points higher than the 


TABLE 2 


Effect of Kennedy’s Poll Results on the Content of 
His Public Statements during the 1960 Election 


BIVARIATE CORRELATION 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 


(b) (r) 


WEEK OF 
CAMPAIGN 


Opening? 
September 
Week 3 
Week 4 
October 
Week 5 
Home stretch? 
Week 7 
Week 9 
November 
Week 10 
Average 


37* 
.O8 


(.33*) 
(.15) 
40+ (.30*) 


.55* 
.78* 


(.54*) 
(.54*) 


32 (.41*) 
42* (.38*) 


Note: The independent variable is the average percentage of respondents 
in Kennedy’s polls ranking an issue and policy direction as important. 
The dependent variable is the sum of the content scores for Kennedy’s 
statements about the issues, where each statement was coded on a 
five-point scale (—2 to +2) depending on the degree of support for the 
policy. N = 55. No analysis is shown for weeks 1, 2, 6, and 8 because 
there were no polls in the appropriate preceding period. 

“Two-week lag between polls and statements. 

’One-week lag between polls and statements. 

tp s .05. 
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average (29%). Fully 78% of the issue positions cited 
in Harris’s surveys two weeks earlier were echoed by 
Kennedy during the campaign’s fifth week, com- 
pared to 41% of the issues that did not appear in the 
polling reports. Similarly, the regression coefficient 
rose to .40 (r = .30) from previous week’s figure of .08 
(r = .15). 

The most striking results occurred during the clos- 
ing weeks of the campaign. Table 1 suggests that 
week 10 produced a 36-point percentage difference, 9 
points higher than the previous week. Table 2 con- 
firms this overall picture of heightened responsive- 
ness during the campaign’s home stretch. In partic- 
ular, the b coefficient for the campaign’s ninth week 
was .78, nearly twice the size of the average figure 
(.42). It was also larger than the figure (.55) for the 
previous week with available data—week 7. For each 
5% of the public citing a particular policy during the 
campaign’s eighth week, there were two additional 
directly congruent policy statements (coded 2 in our 
content analysis) during the following week. Ken- 
nedy’s elevated responsiveness is illustrated by his 
handling of unemployment during campaign’s home 
stretch: a threefold increase in Harris’s polling results 
during the second week in October (from 4% to 13%) 
was associated with a fourfold increase in Kennedy’s 
statements the following week (from a policy state- 
ment score of 6 to a score of 26). 

Tables 1 and 2 present an interesting contrast for 
week 9: the percentage difference is average, whereas 
the b coefficient is the largest of any week. Although 
Kennedy was not more apt than on average to raise 
an issue that the public cited, the results that Harris 
reported to Kennedy apparently had an exceptional 
impact on the number and strength of his statements: 
Kennedy was acutely responsive to the issues that 
were highly salient and accessible. 

Kennedy’s heightened responsiveness during the 
campaign’s final weeks is consistent with the strate- 
gic importance of this period for priming voters. The 
attitudes structures that have been most recently 
activated from the electorate’s short-term memory 
will be especially decisive in voters’ choices. Indeed, 
it was during the campaign’s final push that Harris 
pressed Kennedy to “go on the offensive” by advo- 
cating salient issues.” 

The statistical results for Kennedy’s positions dur- 
ing the two debates for which there were preceding 
opinion surveys are also revealing. The last row of 
Table 3 shows that in the debates Kennedy was, on 
average, 41% more likely to promote issues that were 
cited in previous polls than to raise issues that lacked 
public attention and support: he made congruent 
statements on 49% of the positions cited in Harris’s 
reports compared to 8% for issues not cited in the 
polls. The last row of Table 4 presents the average 
regression results: the b coefficient is .18, and the 
correlation coefficient is .47. Overall, then, an issue’s 
citation in Harris’s reports made it quite likely that 
Kennedy would raise the issue, but the impact of 
reported opinion on the strength and frequency of 
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TABLE 3 


Relationship between John Kennedy’s Statements 
during the Debates and His Most Recent Poll 
Results (%) 


NOT 
CITED IN 
POLLS 


7N) 


CITED 
IN 
POLLS DIF- 
%(N) FERENCE 


DEBATE 
(SUBJECTS) 


Opening? 
26 September 
(domestic policy) 
Home stretch? 
13 October 
(subject open) 
Average 


11(37) 56 (18) 45* 


43 (23) 37* 
49 41* 


Note: On issues cited in Kennedy’s polls, we report the percentages of 
policy stances consistent with public opinion. Numbers of issues are in 
parentheses. No analysis is shown for October 7 and October 21 because 
there were no polls in the appropriate preceding period. 


6 (82) 
8 


“Two-week lag between polls and statements. 
*One-week lag between polls and statements. 
tp = .05. 





Kennedy’s statements, as estimated by the regression 
b coefficient, was not strong. 

Kennedy’s was most responsive during the first 
debate, which occurred on 26 September. Table 4 
indicates that the b coefficient for the first debate was 
more than twice that for the other debate (.26 vs. .11). 
Moreover, the 45% difference in Table 3 is the highest 
figure to emerge in our analysis: Kennedy made 
congruent statements during the debates on 56% of 
the issues cited in Harris’s reports, compared to 11% 
on issues not cited in the polls. 

The strong findings for the first debate may reflect 
a general trend toward responsiveness during this 
period. The results for Kennedy’s public statements, 


TABLE 4 


Effect of Kennedy’s Poll Results on the Content of 
His Statements during the Debates 


BIVARIATE CORRELATION 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 


(b) (r) 


DEBATE 
(SUBJECT) 


Opening? 
26 September 
(domestic policy) 
Home stretch? 
13 October 
(subject open) 
Average 


26 (.48*) 


At (.46*) 
18% (.47*) 


Note: The independent variable is the average percentage of respondents 
in Kennedy’s polls ranking an issue and policy direction as important. 
The dependent variable is the sum of the content scores for Kennedy’s 
statements about the issues, where each statement was coded on a 
five-point scale (—2 to +2) depending on the degree of support for the 
policy. N = 55. No analysis is shown for October 7 and October 21 
because there were no polls in the appropriate preceding period. 
“Two-week lag between polls and statements. 

’One-week lag between polls and statements. 

tp = .05. 
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which are presented in Tables 1 and 2, also found that 
public opinion became more influential during and 
after the debate (compare weeks 4 and 5 in Tables 1 
and 2). However, the statistical results for the debates 
should not be overstated: analysis of the first debate 
is limited to a relatively few statements during a short 
period—one evening. In addition, reported opinion 
had only moderate impact at best on the frequency or 
strength of Kennedy’s statements. The media’s role 
may explain why reported opinion had a more lim- 
ited impact on the debates than on Kennedy’s public 
statements: because journalists asked the questions, 
they (not Kennedy) controlled the agenda and the set 
of issues that the candidates addressed. Kennedy’s 
reduced responsiveness during the debates may re- 
flect the media’s intervention. 

The general pattern of our findings suggests a 
striking and consistent relationship between Harris’s 
surveys identifying a policy issue as important and 
Kennedy taking a subsequent and corresponding 
position on it in his public statements and in the 
debates. 

Kennedy, however, did take positions on such 
issues as civil rights and foreign aid that the public 
either failed to fully support or openly opposed. On 
the issue of civil rights, Harris reported responses to 
the following three related issues: antiintegration, 
prointegration, and states’ rights. These three issues 
were identified in nearly each of the 26 surveys 
conducted. 

Public opinion toward civil rights clearly divided 
on regional grounds. Respondents in critical north- 
eastern states like New York and Pennsylvania con- 
sistently ranked prointegration among their top 10 
concerns; segregationist positions (opposing integra- 
tion and favoring states’ rights) were not identified as 
major concerns. States in the Democrats’ traditional 
stronghold of the South held nearly opposite prefer- 
ences: states like South and North Carolina identified 
antiintegration as their top policy concern. 

Kennedy cautiously reacted to these regional divi- 
sions in public opinion (and in the Democratic party). 
On the one hand, he spoke in favor of expanded civil 
rights, a position that went against the antiintegra- 
tion attitudes in the South. On the other hand, he 
had sufficient information about southern opinion to 
appreciate the benefit of crafting an ambiguous posi- 
tion and minimizing the issue’s exposure during the 
campaign. Thus, when the issue was raised, Ken- 
nedy emphasized his narrow, legalistic concerns and 
endorsed civil rights based on constitutional (rather 
than moral) grounds. Kennedy did his best, though, 
to downplay the issue and its salience: over the 
course of three months of continuous daily state- 
ments, he only made statements on the issue a couple 
dozen times. One of the only wrinkles in the cam- 
paign’s avoidance of the potent issue of race was 
caused by Kennedy’s call to Coretta Scott King on the 
eve of the election. Robert Kennedy’s initial reaction 
was that contacting King had “lost” or “screwed the 
whole election up.” He feared that the call had 
attracted attention to the issue of civil rights as one of 
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the standards on which the candidates would be 
judged (according to Sargent Shriver, quoted in Jack- 
son and Riddlesperger 1991, 5). In other words, the 
fear was that the candidate’s action had activated 
voters’ memories about a set of issues that could only 
hurt their evaluation of John Kennedy: his under- 
stated position would satisfy neither southerners nor 
integrationists. 

Too much foreign aid was another position with 
which Kennedy did not publicly agree or follow 
public opinion: this position was persistently cited by 
a relatively high proportion of Harris’s survey re- 
spondents, but Kennedy repeatedly staked out an 
opposing position in the debates and in his public 
statements. As Harris emphasized in our interview 
with him, foreign aid was an area about which 
Kennedy deliberately “took a stand in spite of public 
opinion” in order to assure other elites of his worthi- 
ness to be president. Instead of deferring to public 
opinion, he devoted an exceptional amount of time 
(especially during the October debates) attempting to 
educate the American public about a foreign policy 
that advanced the country’s national interests.”° 

Issues like foreign aid and civil rights, however, are 
clearly exceptions. In general, Kennedy was much 
more likely to take stances on issues that Harris 
identified as salient and popular than on policies that 
lacked this kind of support. 

Archival records of Kennedy’s primary and general 
election campaigns corroborate the statistical evi- 
dence that the campaign consistently selected issue 
areas and particular policy directions that were sa- 
lient and accessible to Americans. The issue of pass- 
ing Medicare legislation, which would help finance 
the elderly’s health care, illustrates this sensitivity to 
public opinion (Jacobs 1993, 1992a). 

The tireless reformer, Wilbur Cohen, deliberately 
capitalized on the campaign’s concern with public 
opinion when he pressed Kennedy to promote Medi- 
care: Cohen assembled recent polls in order to be able 
to tell “Kennedy and his people: this proves. . . 
we've got public opinion.” Moreover, Harris also 
stressed that he found strong polling results favoring 
Kennedy’s medical care position: he repeatedly iden- 
tified it as among “the most dominant overall-all 
problem[s] of concern to voters and the sharpest 
cutting edge[s]” between the candidates. In his poll- 
ing reports and verbal advise to Kennedy, he con- 
cluded that “there is no situation, no local or national 
speech, in which the medical care issue should be 
ignored.” ?® 

Kennedy’s recognition of this “public interest and 
apparent support” prompted him to select Medicare 
for particular emphasis. As one campaign official 
recalled, Kennedy believed that it was, “of all the 
issues on which he campaigned, . . . the one that 
constantly provoked the most interest.” Kennedy’s 
perception of Medicare’s salience (one shared by 
other campaign officials) prompted him to select it 
from a “roster” of issues that he already supported 
for particularly frequent and strong statements. 
Indeed, a careful look at Harris’s findings and Ken- 
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nedy’s statements suggests a close relationship. For 
instance, a more than twofold increase in public 
support for Medicare during mid-September (from 
9% to 22%) coincided—two weeks later—with both a 
sevenfold increase in Kennedy’s daily attention to the 
issue (from a policy statement score of 2 to a score of 
14) and a decision to select Medicare for exceptionally 
frequent, strong, and extensive statements during 
the first debate. In short, Kennedy’s polling informa- 
tion prompted him to make tactical adjustments, 
modifying the extensiveness and forcefulness of his 
positions. 


USING SALIENT POSITIONS TO 
BUILD CANDIDATE IMAGE 


Evidence of Kennedy’s responsiveness—that he con- 
sistently took positions on specific policy areas and 
options that were salient and accessible to Ameri- 
cans—suggests that information about public opinion 
from his private polls was strategically attractive to 
the candidate because it diminished his uncertainty 
regarding voter preferences (Geer 1991). The respon- 
siveness to the public’s concerns about policy issues 
contradicts the conventional assumption in campaign 
analysis that rational candidates avoid position tak- 
ing. What remains unanswered, however, is how 
Kennedy’s information regarding the public’s policy 
concerns was understood and used in strategic terms 
by the campaign. Conceivably, Kennedy’s respon- 
siveness could have been motivated by Downsian- 
type calculations: he may have positioned his issue 
stands in close proximity to the public’s policy con- 
cerns, expecting voters to make a prospective deci- 
sion that his election would secure desired benefits. 
Alternatively, the campaign’s calculations may have 
implicitly reflected a strategy of priming. That is, the 
strategic objective of adopting positions on popular 
issues may be to emphasize standards for evaluating 
a candidate’s personal characteristics, which encour- 
ages voters to perceive large—and advantageous— 
differences in the candidates’ images. 

The Kennedy campaign viewed position taking on 
salient, accessible issues as the means by which to 
project the candidate’s ““move-ahead” image.” It was 
“through the issues” and by “hammer[ing] home” 
his positions on medical care, education, and other 
policies that the campaign attempted starkly to con- 
trast Kennedy’s image (as “caring” and willing to 
offer new approaches) with Nixon’s identification 
with the Republican’s “drift and inaction.”*' “The 
most fundamental job,” Harris advised, was to “in- 
crease Kennedy’s identification ... with the prob- 
lems important to voters” and thereby to demon- 
strate that Kennedy, unlike Nixon, “really cares” 
about addressing the problems facing the country 
and individual voters.” Thus, although medical care 
was expected to have special meaning for liberals and 
the aged, the medical care issue was also seen as a 
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way to shape Kennedy’s image to “many voters other 
than the old people themselves.” 

The Kennedy campaign’s decision to use popular 
policy issues as part of a priming strategy raised two 
strategic concerns. First, the campaign struggled to 
identify Kennedy visibly with these popular issues. 
It used a range of strategies (including Senate acti- 
vities™* and a “TV spot campaign’) to cement 
Kennedy’s identification with popular issues. For 
example, in preparation for the debates, Kennedy’s 
advisers analyzed the most effective issues, with 
Harris. identifying “leading domestic issues as they 
emerge from our surveys” (medical care and educa- 
tion topped his list). As part of this effort to make 
sure that Kennedy impressed voters with his concern 
about salient issues, the campaign monitored 
whether and with what frequency Kennedy dis- 
cussed these issues during the debates.” 

Second, as the general election campaign devel- 
oped, Kennedy’s advisers endeavored to protect 
Kennedy’s identification with popular issues from 
Nixon’s efforts to (as Clark Clifford put it) “fuzz up” 
the differences.*” For example, Nixon’s concern with 
the Democrats’ use of the popular Medicare issue led 
him to reverse the Eisenhower administration’s pre- 
vious opposition to new legislation and to “resort to 
me-tooism.” Nixon stressed that despite the differ- 
ences in the approaches favored by the candidates, 
he shared Kennedy’s aim of helping the aged finance 
their health care (David 1985; Jacobs 1993, chap. 5; 
Page 1978, 73-74). 

In other words, Nixon was attempting to counter 
Kennedy’s strategy of priming salient issues in order 
to portray large differences in each candidate’s char- 
acter. The Republicans intended to neutralize the 
impression that Medicare illustrated Nixon’s listless 
character as opposed to Kennedy’s forward-looking 
approach. Nixon’s actions are consistent with theo- 
retical models about rational candidate behavior: he 
used information following Kennedy’s announce- 
ment to better estimate the true position of voters and 
decided to modify his position accordingly.** 

Alarmed at Nixon’s attempt to create the “illusion” 
of similarity between the candidates’ positions, 
Kennedy’s aides repeatedly urged their candidate to 
emphasize the differences on the issues.” If popular 
issues were to be an effective “tool” in shaping public 
evaluations, the campaign felt compelled to protect 
and reinforce Kennedy’s identification with those 
issues. Thus, as election day approached, Harris 
frequently warned Kennedy to resist Nixon's “fuzz- 
up” effort and his own campaign’s tendency to 
“move over to new issues” by “dramatizing” and 
“pressing home” the candidates’ differences. 


DISCUSSION 


We modified social psychologists’ study of priming 
by shifting its focus from individuals to candidate 
behavior and by accounting for the tactical consider- 
ations and intentional strategies of modern cam- 
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paigns. Partly because position taking risks alienating 
centrist voters, candidate priming is expected to 
respond to salient and accessible issues: campaigns 
emphasize these issues in order to influence voters’ 
evaluations of their candidate’s personal image and 
to demonstrate large appealing differences from their 
competitors. 

Our analysis of Kennedy’s strategy in the 1960 race 
confirms two critical aspects of a candidate priming 
strategy. First, we found that Kennedy responded to 
private polling information that identified specific 
policy areas and policy directions that were highly 
salient and accessible to Americans. Statistical evi- 
dence concerning the impact of reported opinion was 
reinforced by interviews and archival evidence. In its 
efforts to fashion a winnable election strategy, the 
Kennedy campaign used its polling results to select 
and emphasize a limited number of policy issues 
from a large pool of possible choices. 

Some of Kennedy’s positions (e.g., his support for 
health insurance for the aged) were enduring “party 
cleavage” issues, over which Democrats had been 
battling Republicans for decades. It could naturally be 
anticipated that the relationship between Kennedy’s 
positions and Harris’s polling results was spurious: it 
is possible that the candidate’s positions were driven 
not by polls but by longstanding divisions between 
the political parties and their supporters. In other 
words, party activists (rather than the electorate) may 
have been the driving force. 

Although partisan cleavages obviously played a 
role in the 1960 elections, the archival and statistical 
evidence strongly suggests a causal connection be- 
tween Kennedy’s polls and the positions he took. 
While partisan division might explain why various 
issues would be included in the pool of conceivable 
election issues, the evidence indicates that Kennedy’s 
campaign was quite selective regarding which poli- 
cies it chose from this pool of party cleavage issues. 
Moreover, some of Kennedy’s positions (such as his 
foreign policy stance on the new issue of rebuilding 
American prestige) were not issues that had persis- 
tently divided the parties. 

Kennedy’s concern with responsiveness to public 
opinion was also reflected in his decision to commit 
scarce financial and organizational resources to poll- 
ing and to incorporating these assessments of public 
opinion into the campaign’s decisions. Indeed, the 
campaign’s organizational and strategic interest in 
assembling private poll data was a watershed event 
in the evolution of modern campaigning. It is well 
known that past politicians conducted polls; but the 
number, quality, and strategic use of Harris’s surveys 
represent significant innovations. Indeed, Kennedy 
and his aides believed that their recognition of the 
“importance and value [of polling results] on the 
American scene” and on the designing of campaign 
strategy were historic firsts. The campaign’s pio- 
neering use of polling to improve its information 
about voters’ concerns had an effect beyond the 1960 
race: the campaign prompted Kennedy to inaugurate 
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private polling as an enduring, institutional commit- 
ment of the White House (Jacobs 1992b; 1993).*° 

Our second finding is that Kennedy’s responsive- 
ness coexisted with his attempt to manipulate voters’ 
evaluations of his personal character. Kennedy’s re- 
sponsiveness to the issues that the public ranked as 
important was driven neither by an exclusively im- 
age-based strategy nor by a straightforward Downs- 
ian calculation that the proximity of his issue stances 
to voter’s preferences would win over the electorate. 
(Of course, Kennedy’s campaign did not use or 
consciously test these competing theories.) Instead, 
the campaign viewed Kennedy’s advocacy of a few 
popular policy issues as a political resource for high- 
lighting the candidate’s bold, competent proposals 
for “moving ahead.” By emphasizing a few salient, 
accessible issues in voters’ memories, the campaign 
intended to shape the electorate’s standards for eval- 
uating and judging competing office seekers. The 
objective was to use priming to construct an image 
that would be appealing and noticeably divergent 
from Nixon’s. 

Although comparable research on other presiden- 
tial elections has not been conducted, Kennedy’s use 
of salient issues to shape candidate image may pro- 
vide insights into subsequent campaigns—even those 
in which candidate behavior apparently followed 
Downsian expectations. For instance, the 1964 and 
1972 presidential contests appear to be classic illus- 
trations of candidates offering divergent policy 
stands. Goldwater and McGovern presumably lost 
because their opponent's centrist positions promised 
greater benefits to the median voter than did their 
own extreme proposals. Nevertheless, further analy- 
sis of each candidate’s issue stands may well find the 
voters’ decisions in 1964 and 1972 resulted from the 
victorious candidate’s use of a priming strategy. By 
focusing the electorate’s attention on Goldwater's 
and McGovern’s initial, isolated, and often retracted 
“extreme” issue stances, the eventual victor in each 
race was able to mobilize (with the media’s assis- 
tance) widely shared beliefs that cast their opponents 
in a bad light (Kelley 1983; Page 1978; Popkin 1991).* 


CONCLUSION 


Our findings have two broad implications for the 
future study of elections. A fuller assessment of these 
implications than is possible here, however, requires 
that our empirical analysis of one campaign be sup- 
plemented with research on additional campaigns 
and on voting behavior. First, the process of priming 
may provide an analytic basis for recoupling research 
in the two subfields of voters’ motivation and cam- 
paign strategy. For decades, the two interrelated 
components of electoral analysis—research on voters 
and on candidates—-were held together by a shared 
emphasis on the influence of candidates’ personal 
image and on the limited role played by policy issues. 
The limits on Downsian expectations regarding issue- 
oriented campaigns were compounded by a number 
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of stable obstacles to issue-guided vote choice: voters’ 
incomplete or inaccurate information, their tendency 
to make retrospective judgments of government per- 
formance, and their party loyalties (Campbell et al. 
1960; Fiorina 1981; Keith et al. 1992; Smith 1989). 

The conventional wisdom, however, that rational 
campaigns adopt nonissue strategies that emphasize 
favorable personal images has been undermined by 
the recent revisionist interpretation of the American 
electorate (e.g., Aldrich, Sullivan, Borgida 1989; Pop- 
kin 1991; on policy preferences more generally, see 
Page and Shapiro 1992). The finding that voters are 
influenced (perhaps decisively) by policy issues has 
effectively decoupled current analysis of voters from 
the study of campaigns; voting studies consider is- 
sues quite consequential for voters, whereas the 
analysis of campaigns treats candidate strategy and 
behavior as non-issue oriented. 

If analysis of campaigns is to be reintegrated with 
the study of voting, new approaches that recognize 
policy issues as an important basis for vote choice 
must be developed for investigating candidate behav- 
ior. Research on priming offers one approach for 
conceptually linking the analyses of campaign behav- 
ior and vote choice. Incorporating candidate behavior 
in the study of voters would mean treating the 
influences on vote choices as endogenous to the cam- 
paign (i.e., the impact of deliberate strategies that 
candidates pursue in order to win over voters). On 
the campaign side, priming is useful for refocusing 
campaign analysis on candidates’ treatment of issues. 
Kennedy’s 1960 candidacy illustrates how one cam- 
paign combined image building with a candidate’s 
position taking on issues that responded to perceived 
public opinion. 

Second, the Kennedy campaign’s collection and 
use of polling information raises complex normative 
issues that defy simple categorization. On the one 
hand, the campaign’s sophisticated use of opinion 
surveys might be considered consistent with a con- 
ception of liberal democracy in which political leaders 
both respond to and direct public opinion. In terms of 
democratic responsiveness, Kennedy was systemati- 
cally guided by polling on voters’ concerns. More- 
over, liberal democracy is also premised on politi- 
cians directing or educating the mass public on 
critical issues of national importance. Kennedy’s de- 
termined efforts to move public opinion toward em- 
bracing his position of backing foreign aid suggest 
that on this issue, he did alter the balance between 
leading and following public opinion. In addition, 
Kennedy’s success in using a strategy of this sort may 
confirm the role of competitive elections in leadership 
selection. The Democrat's victory could be inter- 
preted as foreshadowing his effectiveness as a na- 
tional leader. 

On the other hand, Kennedy’s campaign strategy 
does have a disturbing implication for integrating 
elections into the governing process of America’s 
liberal democracy.* In an ideal situation, competing 
candidates would respond to public opinion (and to 
pressure from party activists) by offering important 
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and constructive policy positions. Voters’ choices in 
the electoral process could then identify clear direc- 
tions for subsequent government decisions. In effect, 
this style of competitive elections would fulfill the 
long-denied objectives of responsible party advo- 
cates: elections would not only serve as formal pro- 
cesses for determining succession but would be linked 
to choices over basic policy direction (Lowi 1967, 1985; 
Schattschneider 1948). 

Kennedy’s 1960 campaign devoted enormous re- 
sources to identifying the public’s policy goals, but 
this information was used to influence evaluations of 
Kennedy’s personal qualities. For responsible party 
advocates, then, the recoupling of voters and cam- 
paign strategy in this way is not promising: candi- 
dates incorporate issues into their strategy but they 
do not bank on substantive (and popular) policy 
positions to win their contests. Kennedy’s selective 
use of issues meant that no clear meaning could be 
attached to his electoral victory; there was no man- 
date or popular confirmation of a policy platform to 
pursue in governing once he took office. 

The emergence of this form of priming is consistent 
with a political regime that has often failed over much 
of the last two centuries to incorporate policy deci- 
sions into the electoral process (see Ginsberg 1972, 
1976; Lowi 1967, 1985). Candidates’ efforts to prime 
voters in order to manipulate their evaluations is but 
one more reason that Americans’ choices of office- 
holders rarely settle policy issues. 
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1. Analysis of strategic position taking differs from 
Downs’s own work in several critical respects. In contrast to 
what is often considered Downsian analysis, Downs himself 
emphasized the role of nonissue considerations (1957, esp. pt. 
2) and, moreover, focused on the behavior of political parties, 
rather than individual candidates. 

2. It is not necessary to pinpoint the process by which 
attitudes become accessible—whether retrieved via chronic or 
temporary accessibility. It is reasonable to assume that even if 
attitudes are chronically accessible, the retrieval of such 
attitudes is enhanced by campaign priming (Aldrich, Sulli- 
van, and Borgida 1989). ° 

3. While we focus on candidate priming strategies, we 
recognize that voters face multiple sources of priming. 

4, In fact, spatial models have taken this into account 
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mathematically by including a set of weights, which accounts 
for the relative importance of issues (e.g., the “a-matrix’; see 
Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook 1970). One complication, how- 
ever, is that different issues may be important to different 
individuals: the weights theoretically can vary across individ- 
uals. In addition-—-and most important—the weights are vari- 
ables. They are not given. 

5. The simulation project’s input into the Kennedy cam- 
paign was largely limited to the period before the general 
election campaign. But, Pool, Abelson, and Popkin concede 
that their studies were not viewed as useful by Kennedy’s 
aides, who relied on Louis Harris’s studies (1964, 18). 

6. We generally focus on responses to the following type 
of open-ended question: “Now, what do you feel are the two 
or three biggest problems facing people like yourself that you 
feel the national government should do something about in 
the next four years? Any others?” As we shall discuss, Harris 
reported not only the ranking of a policy’s importance but also 
the policy direction that respondents preferred. 

7. Harris to JFK, 23 July 1959, box 24, JFK Theodore 
Sorensen Papers, Kennedy Library; Harris to JFK, memo, 5 
July 1960, box 39, Political, Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, 
Kennedy Library. 

8. JFK to Harris, memo, 5 July 1960, box 39, Political, 
Pre-Administration, RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; interview 
with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991. 

9. Interview with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Archival records and our interview with Harris suggest 
that Kennedy treated the state public opinion data as repre- 
sentative of national opinion. It is on this basis that we 
compare the responses of Harris’s state samples with Ken- 
nedy’s policy statements. 

13. The debates occurred on 26 September, and 7, 13, and 
21 October, with the first focusing on domestic policy and the 
last on foreign policy (the subjects of the other two debates 
were open). 

14. Interview with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991; inter- 
view with Helen Lempart by N. Aldrich, March 1966, Ken- 
nedy Library; “Memorandum on the First Kennedy-Nixon 
Debate on Domestic Issues 22 September 1960, box 36” 
Political, Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers; “Index to top- 
ics discussed and list of topics not discussed by Senator 
Kennedy during the first four debates.” 

15. A subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Committee 
assembled a four-volume set of the public positions taken by 
Kennedy and Nixon as part of its investigation into the 
dissemination of political information during the 1960 general 
election campaign. We coded what were clearly Kennedy’s 
main substantive policy statements in part 1 (speeches, re- 
marks, press conferences, and statements) and part 3 (radio 
and television appearances) (United States, Congress, Senate 
1961). Further information is available from the authors. 

16. We prepared detailed written instructions and held 
frequent discussions with two graduate research assistants 
concerning coding rules and treatment of problematic cases. 
We independently coded random samples of Kennedy's 
statements and the content of the debates to verify that the 
instructions were followed. Coding discrepancies of more 
than one unit of our five-point scale occurred on approxi- 
mately 5% of the assistants’ and authors’ coding. Finally, the 
coders were unaware of the polling results and therefore were 
unaffected by prior knowledge concerning our opinion mea- 
sure. 

17. For instance, if Kennedy took 3 positions within one 
week on the issue of civil rights and these statements were 
coded +2, —2, and +1, the weekly measure for the content 
would be +1. 

18. Any issues omitted from the debates, the Senate mate- 
rial on daily statements, and Harris's polls (and thus excluded 
from our data) would have led to underestimates of the 
correlation between the poll reports and Kennedy’s visible 
positions. Moreover, on opposing Communist China and 
issues related to Catholicism, Kennedy actually had addi- 
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tional opinion data that we did not incorporate in our statis- 
tical analysis. On the issue of Catholicism, Harris provided 
substantial evidence separate from his “important problem” 
series; on the issue of China, Harris reported general opposi- 
tion to communism, which may have influenced Kennedy’s 
more specific policy toward China. (We coded the candidate’s 
position toward China as a separate issue.) 

19. Harris did telephone Kennedy with preliminary re- 
sults. Although horse-race reports on Kennedy’s standing 
against Nixon could easily be conveyed verbally, the more 
cumbersome data on policy issues were reported last and took 
the longest time to incorporate into campaign strategy. Inter- 
view with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991. 

20. The use of one-week lags during September produced 
statistically insignificant results, which is consistent with the 
expectation that Kennedy’s strategists did not receive and 
incorporate Harris’s results until some two weeks after the 
survey's completion. 

21. J. Miller, “Some Modest Realignments in the Kennedy 
Image,” Memo, 20 October 1959, box 39, Political, Pre- 
Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; interview 
with Wilbur Cohen by Jacobs, 1 April 1987; interview with 
Cohen by David McComb, 8 December 1968. 

22. Miller, “Some Modest Realignments.” 

23. Schlesinger to JFK, 26 and 30 August 1960, Special 
Correspondence, box 32, JFK/Presidential Office Files, 
Kennedy Library; “Memorandum on the Last Nine Days of 
Campaigning,” confidential memo, box 43, Political, Pre- 
Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. 

24. Louis Harris and Associates, “An Analysis of the Third 
Kennedy-Nixon Debate,” 19 October 1960, box 45, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; inter- 
view with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991. 

25. Louis Harris and Associates, “An Analysis of the Third 
Kennedy-Nixon Debate,” 19 October 1960, box 45, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. 

26. Interview with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991. 

27. Interview with Wilbur Cohen by Jacobs, 1 April 1987. 

28. Interview with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991; Louis 
Harris and Associates, “A Study of Presidential Election in 
California” and “A Report of the Presidential Race in Mary- 
land,” September 1960, box 43, Political, Pre-Administration, 
JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; Louis Harris and Associ- 
ates, “A Report on the Presidential Election in Maine,” box 
44, Political, Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy 
Library. 

29. Interview with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991; inter- 
view with Ivan Nestingen, 1966, Social History Research 
Office, Columbia University. Leaders of the Kennedy cam- 
paign in the states during both the primaries and the general 
election recalled support for the medical care issue; these 
leaders included Nestingen in Wisconsin; Anthony Akers in 
New York; and Charles Love, Jr. in West Virginia. In addition, 
close advisers also reported the same favorable reaction. 
Interview with Akers by William Moss, 17 July 1971, Kennedy 
Library; interview with Love by William Young, 14 July 1964, 
Kennedy Library; Abraham Ribicoff to RFK, 15 October 1960, 
box 25, Political, Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, 
Kennedy Library; “Memorandum on the Last Nine Days of 
Campaigning,” confidential memo, box 43, Political, Pre- 
Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. 

30. “Memorandum on the Last Nine Days of Campaign- 
ing,” confidential memo, box 43, Political, Pre-Administra- 
tion, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. This theme is also 
prevalent in Harris’s polling reports. 

31. Louis Harris and Associates, “A study of Presidential 
Election in Ohio, Wave I,” 6 September 1960, box 45, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; 
“Memorandum on the First Kennedy--Nixon Debate on Do- 
mestic Issues,” 22 September 1960, box 36, Political, Pre- 
Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; Louis 
Harris and Associates, “A Study of Presidential Election in 
California, Wave IIL” 31 October 1960, box 43, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. 

32. “A Report of the Presidential Race in Maryland,” Louis 
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Harris and Associates, Inc. September 1960. This is a constant 
theme in Harris’s reports. 

33. Louis Harris and Associates, “A Study of Presidential 
Election in Florida,” 13 September 1960, box 43, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; Louis 
Harris and Associates, “A Study of Presidential Election in 
Maryland, Wave L” 23 September 1960, box 44, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; idem, 
“A Survey of the Presidential Election in South Dakota,” 19 
September 1960, box 45, Political, Pre-Administration, JFK/ 
RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; “Simulatics, Report #2,” 
Memo, 25 August 1960, box 48, Political, Pre-Administration, 
JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Libraries. 

34. For instance, in preparation for his presidential candi- 
dacy, Kennedy presented to the Senate, in August 1958, a 
10-point program to establish a “Bill of Rights for the Elderly,” 
in which health insurance was one of the top priorities. In 
addition to formal statements, Kennedy cosponsored a Medi- 
care bill in the Senate during the campaign in spring 1960; by 
the fall, he cosponsored an important amendment that would 
establish a health insurance program for the elderly. 

35. Steve Smith to Campaign Coordinators, memo, 19 
October 1960, box 46, Political, Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK 
Papers, Kennedy Library. 

36. “Index to topics discussed and list of topics not dis- 
cussed by Senator Kennedy during the first four debates” and 
“Memorandum on the First Kennedy—Nixon Debate on Do- 
mestic Issues,” 22 September 1960, box 46, Political, Pre- 
Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; interview 
with Helen Lempart by N. Aldrich, March 1966, Kennedy 
Library. 

37. Clark Clifford to JFK, memo, 27 September 1960, box 
36, Political, Pre-Administration JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy 
Library. 

38. The interrelationship between Kennedy’s and Nixon’s 
behavior underscores the fact that campaigns involve strate- 
gic interactions, rather than a one-player game. Neither space 
nor comparable data enable us to explore here this important 
component of campaign strategy. 

39. Interview with Clinton Anderson by John Stewart, 14 
April 1967, Kennedy Library. “Memorandum on the last Nine 
Days of Campaigning,” confidential memo, box 43, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; 
George Belknap, “Most Americans Are Basically “New Deal- 
ish’,” June-August 1960, Box 45, Political, Pre-Administra- 
tion, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; Abraham Ribicoff to 
RFK, 15 October 1960, box 25, Political, Pre-Administration, 
JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. 

40. Louis Harris and Associates, “A Study of Presidential 
Election in Ohio, Wave I,” 19 October 1960, box 45, Political, 
Pre-Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library. 

41. For instance, while health insurance is an obvious issue 
on which the political parties disagreed, Kennedy’s proposal 
differed in important respects from the last major Democratic 
plan, Truman’s universal health insurance proposal. 

42. JFK to George Gallup, 24 July 1959, box 24, JFK/ 
Theodore Sorensen Papers, Kennedy Library; Harris to JFK, 
23 July 1959, box 24, JFK/Theodore Sorensen Papers, Kennedy 
Library; Harris to JFK, 5 July 1960, box 39, Political, Pre- 
Administration, JFK/RFK Papers, Kennedy Library; interview 
with Harris by authors, 17 June 1991. 

43. Johnson significantly expanded the White House’s poll- 
ing operation (Jacobs and Shapiro 1992). 

44. Future research may find that the campaign respon- 
siveness to public opinion can lead to strategies that are quite 
different from that which Kennedy pursued. For instance, 
reported opinion led the 1988 Bush campaign to avoid eco- 
nomic issues, which were the top public concerns, and 
instead to focus attention on the previously quiet issues of 
crime and patriotism (Moore 1992). 

45. Lying or misleading the public would be another seri- 
ous threat to liberal democracy; evidence of this type of 
manipulation occurred in the case of the alleged U.S.-Soviet 
“missile gap” (see Key 1961; Page and Shapiro 1992, chaps. 6, 
9-10). 
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ENHANCING DEMOCRACY THROUGH LEGISLATIVE REDISTRICTING 
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e demonstrate the surprising benefits of legislative redistricting (including partisan 

gerrymandering) for American representative democracy. In so doing, our analysis 

resolves two long-standing controversies in American politics. First, whereas some 
scholars believe that redistricting reduces electoral responsiveness by protecting incumbents, others, 
that the relationship is spurious, we demonstrate that both sides are wrong: redistricting increases 
responsiveness. Second, while some researchers believe that gerrymandering dramatically increases 
partisan bias and others deny this effect, we show both sides are in a sense correct. Gerrymandering 
biases electoral systems in favor of the party that controls the redistricting as compared to what would 
have happened if the other party controlled it, but any type of redistricting reduces partisan bias as 
compared to an electoral system without redistricting. Incorrect conclusions in both literatures 
resulted from misjudging the enormous uncertainties present during redistricting periods, making 
simplified assumptions about the redistricters’ goals, and using inferior statistical methods. 


redistricting plan on their state that was generally 

believed to favor the Republicans. The Democrats’ 
alternative measure had to pass the legislature with a 
two-thirds vote, which was difficult even though they 
had a majority in both houses. Democratic leaders 
tried to sneak through the legislation by gutting the 
contents, but not the title, of an irrelevant bill at the 
last minute and inserting redistricting legislation. The 
Republicans discovered this ploy, making the situa- 
tion extremely tense. In the heat of the long debate 
during this midnight session, a Democratic senator 
collapsed. Paramedics were called in, but he refused 
to leave the Senate floor before the-vote. In a classic 
case of political hardball, a Republican senator used 
parliamentary procedure to delay the vote by insist- 
ing that the legal description of all 148 legislative 
districts and their boundaries be read into the record. 
Despite his failing health, the Democratic senator 
stayed through the entire reading, and his party won 
the vote.’ 

During the Illinois redistricting process, 


|: 1982, the Michigan Supreme Court imposed a 


Republican state Senator Mark Rhcads believed he had 
the Democratic votes needed to pass a GOP map in the 
Senate. In a rare Sunday legislative session Rhoads 
became outraged over the parliamentary tactics em- 
ployed by [Senator] Rock to delay a vote on reapportion- 
ment. Unable to control his anger, Rhoads attempted to 
charge the podium and get at Rock. However, before he 
reached the burly Senate president, Democratic down- 
state Senator Sam Vadalabene sucker-punched Rhoads 
with a right to the jaw. According to eyewitness Al 
Manning of the State Journal Register, “for a moment it 
looked as though both benches were going to empty,” 
but, with the television cameras grinding, the combat- 
ants were pulled apart. Later in the day, Rock eventually 
called the remap bill and with total party unity the 
Democrats passed out their own bill, thus assuring a 
reapportionment deadlock. (Green 1982, 32) 
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These are among the most colorful recent redistrict- 
ing stories, but they accurately portray the intensity 
of the partisan conflict in many such processes 
throughout the United States. From George Wash- 
ington’s first presidential veto to the present day, 
redistricting issues have been extremely controversial 
at every level of government. Most redistrictings are 
contested in state and federal court cases heard so 
late that there is insufficient time to follow the usual 
rules of discovery, evidence, or due process. In total, 
legislative redistricting is one of the most conflictual 
forms of regular politics in the United States short of 
violence. 

While partisan and bipartisan redistricting plans 
can protect incumbents, they only protect some of 
those who survive the redistricting process—and 
many do not survive. Indeed, most incumbent poli- 
ticians would give an awful lot to avoid redistricting 
altogether. After all, they are fighting over the fun- 
damental rules of the game (fights that might well 
have been concluded at the founding of the republic) 
and for their own political survival. As a result, 
redistricting creates enormous levels of uncertainty, 
an extremely undesirable situation for any sitting 
politician. Indeed, because the costs of the political 
fight frequently outweigh the benefits of government 
service during redistricting, incumbents dispropor- 
tionately choose to retire at this time.” 

' Some scholars assume that those who draw the 
district lines are motivated by incumbent protection, 
whereas others believe the motivation is partisan 
advantage, but even the briefest discussion with 
participants in the process indicates that redistricters 
are concerned with both. Indeed, these are often 
competing goals: incumbents are often forced to give 
up votes (hence electoral safety) in order to increase 
the number of legislative seats their party is likely to 
capture. The tension between the goals of individual 
and partisan advantage creates yet additional uncer- 
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tainty about the outcome of a redistricting. Since 
political party gain is the most predictable common 
ground for otherwise competing incumbents, party 
advantage will often take precedence over individual 
incumbents’ advantage in the ultimate political com- 
promise represented by a redistricting plan. 

Moreover, not only do redistricters attempt to 
maximize the competing goals of incumbency protec- 
tion and partisan advantage, but incumbency protec- 
tion is itself composed of competing goals: winnin 
the general election and winning (or avoiding) the 
primary election. These goals conflict because adding 
too many of a legislator’s political party members to 
his or her district (hence piling up expected votes in 
the general election) might leave the incumbent vul- 
nerable to a now larger opposition faction within his 
or her party primary.” 

In addition to the high levels of political conflict 
and uncertainty and the conflicting goals of those 
who draw the district lines, the entire process in- 
cludes several severe legal and political constraints. 
These include the requirements of equal population, 
contiguity, compactness, minority representation, 
maintaining communities of interest, not splitting 
local subdivisions, and especially protecting some 
incumbents, all within the context of complicated 
local geography. Other constraints are much less 
widely recognized but no less important to incum- 
bents, such as the inclusion of the right political 
contributors, the exclusion of prospective challeng- 
ers, and the keeping of each favored incumbent's 
several district offices within the district.* 

Thus, in our view, the key to understanding the 
effects of redistricting is to view redistricters as trying 
to achieve consensus among—or impose a solution 
on—incumbents who are operating in an extremely 
uncertain environment and attempting to reconcile at 
least three competing goals: to maximize their prob- 
ability of winning or avoiding a party primary, to win 
a general election (conditional on winning the prima- 
ry), and to increase their political party’s seat advan- 
tage. The resulting redistricting plan is usually a 
compromise, heavily influenced by numerous formal 
and informal constraints, which generally weights 
the political party’s overall seat advantage most 
heavily." 

We shall evaluate, and then resolve, two important 
scholarly disagreements about the effects of legisla- 
tive redistricting on two features of American demo- 
cratic electoral systems: electoral responsiveness and 
partisan bias. Both sides in each debate are inconsis- 
tent with part of the substance of redistricting as just 
portrayed. The results of our analyses define and 
establish new positions. They do not fully support 
either side in what were previously portrayed as 
either/or debates but are consistent with the political 
substance of legislative redistricting discussed here. 
Our empirical analysis also succeeds by using more 
powerful methods, more accurate information about 
more redistricting plans, and dozens of times more 
data than have heretofore been brought to bear on 
these problems. Our empirical results have important 
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counterintuitive policy implications, since, in total, 
they imply that the existence of legislative redistrict- 
ing—and even partisan-controlled gerrymandering— 
has beneficial effects on American electoral systems, 
increasing electoral responsiveness and reducing par- 
tisan bias. 


THE SCHOLARLY DEBATE AND 
PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS 


We shall begin by introducing the scholarly debates, 
proposing resolutions, and overviewing our empiri- 
cal results. 


Electoral Responsiveness 


Electoral responsiveness is the degree to which the 
partisan composition of the legislature responds to 
changes in voter preferences. Although closely re- 
lated concepts exist—including the competitiveness 
of the electoral system, the probability that an incum- 
bent will lose a reelection bid, the frequency of 
marginal seats, and the swing ratio—we find electoral 
responsiveness (which we shall define precisely later) 
to be the most direct representation of the relevant 
theoretical concept of interest.° 

Political scientists have typically taken two contra- 
dictory positions about the effect of redistricting on 
the responsiveness of an electoral system. One set of 
scholars maintain that partisan and bipartisan redis- 
tricting plans reduce electoral responsiveness. For 
example, Cain writes, “Because incumbents tend to 
be risk averse—no margin of safety is too much—the 
result [of a bipartisan redistricting plan] is greater 
electoral inefficiency and more noncompetitive seats” 
(1985, 321). Mayhew (1971) and Tufte (1973) also 
argue that bipartisan redistricting plans are primarily 
incumbent protection, hence reducing responsive- 
ness of legislative seats to citizen votes. Owen and 
Grofman (1988) show theoretically that optimal parti- 
san redistricting plans should also produce a less 
responsive electoral system. A different position has 
been argued by another group of scholars: “Redis- 
tricting has no influence at all on the swing ratio” 
(Ferejohn 1977; see also Burnham 1974). 

This is an important scholarly debate, but neither 
position is fully consistent with our prior qualitative 
knowledge. For example, although some incumbents 
benefit from redistricting, all (or even most) do not. 
Many of the incumbents of the party not in control of 
the process will lose support even if they are not 
actually paired into the same districts. Some will 
intentionally reduce their general election support in 
order to avoid a primary. Moreover, because of 
geographic constraints, redistricting even hurts some 
incumbents of the party in control. Improving the 
partisan composition of a district for one incumbent 
requires modifying the neighboring district bound- 
aries, and neighboring districts are not always con- 
veniently open seats or held by opposition party 
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members. As a result, in addition to interparty com- 
petition, redistricting frequently creates intraparty 
competition among rational officeholders seeking to 
maximize their probability of reelection: “[The] 
scrambling of incumbents can have momentous im- 

ortance for the election that follows the redistrict- 
ing” (Cain 1985, 331). 

How could redistricting have no effect on—or even 
reduce—electoral responsiveness when it loosens the 
hold of many incumbents of both parties on their 
electoral constituencies and reduces their chances of 
reelection? In fact, our empirical results indicate that 
both prevailing positions in the literature are incor- 
rect. Redistricting (whether partisan or bipartisan) 
tends, on average, to increase electoral responsiveness 
(see also Campagna and Grofman 1990; King 1989). 
Redistricting does this by shaking up the political 
system and creating high levels of uncertainty for all 
participants. Moreover, when redistricters draw lines 
by jointly maximizing the advantages to their party 
and their incumbents, they create additional uncer- 
tainty and also produce a direct increase in respon- 
siveness by attempting to gain partisan advantage by 
creating more districts with smaller likely victory 
margins. 


Partisan Bias 


Partisan bias is the degree to which an electoral system 
unfairly favors one political party in the translation 
of statewide (or nationwide) votes into the partisan 
division of the legislature. Politicians, journalists, 
some judges, and many political scientists believe 
that political parties in control of redistricting pro- 
duce sizable effects on the degree of partisan bias in 
the electoral system (see Abramowitz 1983; Born 
1985; Cranor, Crawley, and Sheele 1989; Erikson 
1972; Gopoian and West 1984; Hacker 1963; Niemi 
and Winsky 1992). This results in important political 
consequences. For example, Robert Dixon insists, 
“Apportionment and districting decisions are pri- 


mary determinants of the quality of representative 


seat advantage and have a large and lasting effect, 
while the other argues that whatever gerrymanderers 
maximize, they have only a small or transitory effect. 
Paradoxically, we find that both sides in this debate 
are correct. The disagreement appears to lie in a 
difference over the precise causal question asked. 
From the perspective of a close observer of the 
process and the first group of scholars, redistricting 
certainly has a partisan “effect”, but this effect is de- 
fined (implicitly) as the consequence of Democratic- 
controlled versus bipartisan- or Republican-con- 
trolled redistricting. The causal effect of interest to 
this first group is the difference between bias in the 
electoral system when redistricting is controlled by 
Democrats versus Republicans (although obviously 
only one kind of redistricting is observed at any one 
time). Any good politician knows the consequences 
of letting the opposition party draw the district 
boundaries. We find that the difference here is as 
predicted: on average, redistricting favors the party 
that draws the lines more than if the other party were 
to draw the lines. In fact, the effect is substantial and 
fades only very gradually over the following 10 years. 

The second group of scholars in this debate finds 
no “effects,” or else finds effects that disappear 
quickly over time. It appears that the causal question 
asked by this group is distinct from the first, focusing 
not on the difference between Democratic- and Re- 
publican-controlled redistricting but on the difference 
between the consequences of redistricting versus no 
redistricting. We find that on average, redistricting 
(either partisan or bipartisan) actually reduces the 
degree of bias as comparea to no redistricting. Most 
of the especially effective partisan gerrymanders take 
a political system severely biased in favor of one party 
and make it slightly biased in favor of the other, 
hence reducing the overall bias. This result does not 
contradict the position of the first group, since parti- 
san plans do favor the party in control compared to 
bipartisan plans, but they all reduce the overall 
degree of bias compared to what would have been if 
no redistricting had occurred. We now turn to the 
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fortunately, adequate information about state redis- 
tricting processes have never been compiled. Sources 
such as Hardy, Heslop, and Anderson 1981 and 
Cortner 1970 and numerous court cases provide valu- 
able but insufficient information. Previous studies of 
political gerrymandering either analyze a single case 
or a few cases in depth (e.g., Cain 1984; King 1989; 
Scarrow 1982) or use only indirect evidence of parti- 
san control of redistricting (see Morrill 1990 for a 
partial exception). For example, Erikson (1972), Born 
(1985), and King and Browning (1987) infer control of 
redistricting processes indirectly by noting the party 
that controlled the state legislature and governorship, 
with special rules to deal with court challenges and 
other exceptions. (If one party controlled all three, 
the plan was assumed to have been gerrymandered 
by that party; if control was split, they concluded the 
plan was bipartisan.) This inferential procedure has 
the advantage of being easy to implement and is 
often correct, but it is misleading in many cases. For 
example, some state constitutions give control of 
redistricting to bipartisan commissions, regardless of 
who controls the government. In other states, the 
courts have at times implemented the minority par- 
ty’s redistricting plan (on grounds other than political 
gerrymandering but presumably with the same ef- 
fect). And in all states, creative maneuvers by politi- 
cians, using techniques such as court challenges and 
legislative impasses, can cause redistricting to occur 
at times other than immediately following the decen- 
nial censuses. Using these indirect methods causes 
many redistrictings to be missed and many of those 
not missed to be misclassified. 

To avoid problems with existing measures, we 
conducted an in-depth study of each redistricting 
process in every state. We mailed a questionnaire to 
every state legislature, requesting the names and 
party affiliations of all individuals who participated in 
the redistricting process, the official and unofficial 
rules of the apportionment and districting process, 
copies of the final redistricting bills, and certain 
district maps. We then interviewed state election 
officials, state court justices, commission members, 
attorneys, academics, legislators, and political party 
officials, as well as looking at many state newspapers 
and scholarly literature. Throughout, the goal was to 
gauge the intention, rather than the perceived effect, 
or publicly stated goal, of a particular redistricting 
plan. Regardless of whether the redistricting was 
implemented by a legislature, a governor, a commis- 
sion, or a court, we categorized each plan by its 
partisan intention. We finished collecting the redis- 
tricting data before calculating any estimates from our 
electoral data to eliminate possible coder-induced 
endogeneity (in fact, an early version of our data 
were used almost three years ago; see Niemi and 
Jackman 1991). From this information, we identified 
60 redistrictings and classified each as Democratic- 
controlled, Republican-controlled, or bipartisan.” The 
states, years, and classifications of the redistrictings 
appear in Appendix B. 
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DEFINING AND ESTIMATING 
ELECTORAL RESPONSIVENESS AND 
PARTISAN BIAS 


We estimate electoral responsiveness and partisan 
bias in each state legislature, for each of the 267 
election years, using the model described by Gelman 
and King (1994) and the associated computer pro- 
gram. Although we developed this statistical model 
to estimate bias and responsiveness in legislative 
data, it has numerous other applications. This meth- 
odology is briefly summarized in Appendix A. For 
each state and election year, we calculate a point 
estimate and standard error for electoral responsive- 
ness and partisan bias and the same quantities in the 
counterfactual situation in which all incumbents sud- 
denly retire; we use these for all subsequent analyses. 
Results from our numerous auxiliary analyses not 
reported here, with alternative measures of these and 
related concepts, strongly support our substantive 
conclusions described. For each state election in the 
data set, our estimates of electoral responsiveness 
and partisan bias, along with the number of seats in 
the legislative house, appear in Appendix B. 

In order to define these concepts more precisely, 
we define 0 to be the average Democratic proportion 
of the two-party vote across districts in the state 
(corrected for uncontested seats; see Gelman and 
King 1994 for details) and § to be the Democratic 
proportion of the seats in the legislature. We also 
account for the effects of differential turnout.’° For 
each state’s electoral system in each election year, we 
estimate electoral responsiveness and partisan bias. 
(We take our definition of these concepts from King 
and Gelman 1991, which generalized the definitions 
introduced in King and Browning 1987 and King 1989.) 


Electoral Responsiveness 


We define electoral responsiveness as the change in the 
expected seat proportion given a small change in the 
vote proportion, from slightly more Democratic than 
the average district vote to slightly more Republican 
(see King ahd Browning 1987; Gelman and King 
1994). For present purposes, we use a swing of 1% in 
each direction from the election outcome: responsive- 
ness is the average difference, [E(s|d + .01) — EG|o — 
.01)], divided by the vote swing, .02.'' For example, 
a value of responsiveness of 1.0 is (in the absence 
of bias) de facto proportional representation. A value 
of 2.0 (approximately the average value across all 
the data we analyze) indicates that a 1% increase in 
the average district vote share for Democratic candi- 
dates statewide will produce a 2% increase in the 
Democratic share of the state legislature. Scholars of 
American politics almost uniformly take the norma- 
tive position that higher values of responsiveness 
indicate a healthier democracy (e.g., Ferejohn 1977). 
(In stark contrast, scholars from most other countries 
prefer proportional representation and therefore 
lower values of responsiveness nearer 1.0; a valuable 
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topic for future research would be to work out the 
conditions under which each normative standard is 
most appropriate.) Figure 1 presents a descriptive 
view of electoral responsiveness over time in each 
state in our data set. Most states have responsiveness 
values between 1.0 and 3.0. Except for the South, 
responsiveness has gradually dropped over time, 
just as in the U.S. Congress (King and Gelman, 1991). 
As the Republicans have gained strength in the 
south, the legislatures of southern states have be- 
come more competitive with increasing electoral re- 
sponsiveness. 


Partisan Bias 


Partisan bias is the deviation from partisan symmetry 
when the average district vote is between J = .45 and 
ū = .55. For example, if one party is able to translate 
55% of the average district vote into 75% of the seats 
in the legislature, then it would be symmetric for the 
other party, too, when it receives 55% of the average 
district vote, to receive 75% of the seats. We define 
partisan bias as the proportion of the seats in the 
legislature that the Democrats receive over and above 
what is fair according to this symmetry criterion. A 
positive bias favors the Democrats, whereas a nega- 
tive value for bias indicates that the electoral system 
favors the Republicans. For example, if partisan bias 
is —.05, then the Democrats receive 5% fewer seats in 
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the legislature than they should under the symmetry 
standard (and the Republicans receive 5% more seats 
than they should). 

Unlike electoral responsiveness, estimating parti- 
san bias requires imagining what would happen if the 
minority party were to become the majority party in 
some future election. Although this is obviously 
possible in any state, it is extremely unlikely in some. 
Forecasting what would happen if, for example, the 
Republicans suddenly won a majority of the Alabama 
legislature is beyond the scope of any empirical 
analysis. We therefore limit our analysis to “compet- 
itive electoral systems,” which we define as states in 
which each political party managed to garner a ma- 
jority of seats or votes in at least one election between 
1968 to 1988. For the analysis of bias, this reduces our 
data set to 16 states and 164 elections. Less restrictive 
definitions of competitive do not materially change our 
substantive results.” 

Figure 2 displays our estimates of partisan bias over 
time in each state (only for “competitive electoral 
systems”). Most of the bias figures are between 5% 
favoring the Democrats to 5% favoring the Republi- 
cans. Partisan bias in these states seems to be trend- 
ing from favoring the Republicans to favoring the 
Democrats. This is also true of the U.S. House (see 
King and Gelman 1991). 

Finally, we also estimate what values each of these 
three quantities would be if, at the start of each 
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FIGURE 2 
Partisan Bias over Time in Each State, by Region 
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state, data are included only for years in which all elections were held in single-member districts. Only states with competitive electoral systems are 
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election campaign, all incumbents decided not to run. 
This simulated universal term limitation helps us 
ascertain the role of incumbents in redistricting. We 
omit the analogous time series plots of these figures, 
but to gain an understanding of the changes in 
incumbency over time, we present Figure 3. For each 
year in the data set, this figure displays the number of 
redistrictings in that year by the proportion of incum- 
bents running for election.’? A line connects the 
points so one can easily trace the path of the electoral 
system over time. Two patterns are clearly evident in 
this graph. First, from 1968 to 1988, the proportion of 
incumbents has increased from about 50% to nearly 
70%, as portrayed in the graph by the line headed 
steadily upward. Second, the proportion of incum- 
bents clearly decreases during redistricting years. 
Figure 3 also portrays an important effect of redistrict- 
ing. Some incumbents are undoubtedly “retired” 
involuntarily by redistricting plans that eliminate 
their political base or pair them in districts, forcing 
them to run against each other. However, many 
other incumbents probably also retire to avoid the 
huge political fight of redistricting itself. If a state 
legislator were thinking of retiring (or running for 
another office) at some time over the next few elec- 
tions, then planning an exit to coincide with a redis- 
tricting would save a lot of grief, if not political 
defeat. 


A REGRESSION MODEL 


We conduct parallel analyses of electoral responsive- 
ness and partisan bias. Each variable has the state 
election year as the unit of analysis (n = 267 for 
responsiveness and n = 164 for bias). The core 
analysis involves a straightforward regression model 
using each of these dependent variables in turn. We 
present the regression analysis of each numerically 
and then provide a further interpretation of these 
regression results with two forms of graphical analysis. 

We denote Y;, as the dependent variable (electoral 
responsiveness or partisan bias), minus its mean, for 
election year t and state i.1* In addition, we define the 
following explanatory variables:’° redistricting, Ru, is 
1 if a redistricting occurred immediately before elec- 
tion year f in state i, and 0 otherwise; partisan redis- 
tricting, Py, is .5 if a redistricting occurred imme- 
diately before election year t in state 1 and was 
exclusively controlled by one of the major political 
parties, —.5 if the redistricting was bipartisan (con- 
trolled by both parties), and 0 otherwise; democratic- 
controlled redistricting, Dy, is 1 if the Democratic party 
controlled the redistricting immediately before elec- 
tion year Ł in state i, —1 if the redistricting was 
Republican-controlled, and 0 otherwise; and state 
effects, S,, are a set of 0/1 dummy variables represent- 
ing the states. 
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FIGURE 3 


Proportion of Incumbents Versus Number of 
Redistrictings, over Time (Averaged over 17 States) 
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Regressions for Electoral Responsiveness. We do not use 
all the explanatory variables for each regression. To 
assess the effects of redistricting on electoral respon- 
siveness, we estimate the following linear regression: 


E(Yit) = BiRi + BA(Yit-1Rie) 
+ BPa + BaYit-1+ YS, (1) 


where 8, Ba B3, and B, are regression coefficients, y 
is a vector of regression coefficients, and (Y;,_,R,) is 
an interaction term calculated by taking the product 
of the lagged dependent and redistricting variables.*© 

Inclusion of the state variables, Są, is a standard 
procedure recommended in time series cross-sec- 
tional literature, where it is called a “fixed effects 
model” (Hsiao 1986; Stimson 1985). These variables 
enable us to pool different states safely, guaranteeing 
that we are comparing (for example) New York in one 
year with New York in another, rather than New 
York in one year with Rhode Island in another. 
(Including all the state variables also makes the 
constant term in the regression unnecessary.) From a 
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theoretical perspective, a random effects model might 
be preferred (e.g., Dempster, Rubin, and Tsutakawa 
1981). We repeated all our regressions with random 
state effects and found no major substantive changes 
in the results.” 

As such, estimating the coefficients in y is impor- 
tant, but the values they take on are not of direct 
interest; we therefore omit these from our tables. The 
remaining coefficients are of interest and are inter- 
preted as follows: B, is the average effect of any 
redistricting in increasing Y (responsiveness or bias); 
Ba is generally negative, indicating how much larger 
the effect of redistricting is for small previous values 
of Y and how much smaller it is for larger values of Y 
(B> is, equivalently, the drop in the persistence in the 
level of responsiveness between two elections due to 
a redistricting intervening); £; is the additional con- 
stant effect of partisan versus bipartisan redistricting 
over and above the average effect; and £, indicates 
the persistence of Y over time in the absence of 
redistricting.” 


Regressions for Partisan Bias. To estimate the effects of 
redistricting on partisan bias, we change equation 1 
only by substituting P with D,. This changes the 
interpretation of 8, to the constant effect of Demo- 
cratic- versus Republican-controlled redistricting over 
and above the average effect. The interpretation of 
the other coefficients does not change. 

It should be possible to improve our model if 
additional data become available, but in the many 
alternative models and diagnostic tests we tried, we 
found no evidence to contradict the model in equa- 
tion 1. We also found the error distribution and 
autocorrelation structure of the data to be consistent 
with the time series behavior of the model.” 

Although we found no evidence of nonlinearities, 
the empirical independence of the lagged dependent 
variable and the redistricting variables makes our 
specification unreliant upon the linearity assumption 
in estimating our key causal effects. Finally, the 
substantive results we are about to present were 
robust across all reasonable specifications that were 
consistent with the data. 


EVIDENCE 


We present our empirical results first for electoral 
responsiveness and then for partisan bias. We con- 
duct the analyses in each of these sections in analo- 
gous fashion and explain our procedures in most 
detail in the first. 


Electoral Responsiveness 


Our regressions explaining electoral responsiveness 
appear in Table 1. Column 1 reports the estimated 
regression effects (with standard errors in parenthe- 
ses) on the actual level of responsiveness. Column 2 
reports estimates for a regression with the same 
explanatory variables but with a forecast of what 
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TABLE 1 


Effects of Redistricting on Electoral Responsiveness: 
Regression Estimates 


EXPLANATORY 
VARIABLE 
(PARAMETER) 


Redistricting (B,) 


NO 
INCUMBENTS 
RUNNING 


98 
(.11) 
~.20 
(.11) 
—.32 
(.21) 


17 
(.06) 


ACTUAL 


A7 
(.08) 
—.17 
(.10) 
—.23 
(.16) 


.38 
(.06) 


Redistricting | 
interaction (82) 


Partisan redistricting 
(Ba) 
Lagged responsiveness 


(Ba) 


Residual standard 


deviation (6) 51 .64 


Note: Entries are coefficients from a weighted least squares regression; 
standard errors appear in parentheses. N = 237 election years (we 
dropped the first case in each state so that we could regress on the lagged 
variable). The state effects, S, are also included in the regressions but 
are omitted from the table because their coefficients are not of direct 
interest. 





electoral responsiveness would be under the situa- 
tion with no incumbents running as the dependent 
variable. We discuss these coefficients here, followed 
by a more detailed interpretation in several figures. 

The primary effect indicates that on average, redis- 
tricting increases responsiveness by about half a point 
(.47 plus or minus the .08 standard error). This is a 
substantial effect, consistent with our qualitative un- 
derstanding that redistricting creates uncertainty by 
shaking up the political system and that redistricters 
are maximizing competing goals. Table 1 also indi- 
cates that the effect on responsiveness in a hypothet- 
ical electoral system without incumbents is even 
larger. Put differently, by adding incumbents into the 
electoral system and redistricting process, the in- 
crease in responsiveness that results from redistrict- 
ing is lessened. We attribute this effect to incumbents 
trying to maximize their probability of winning the 
general election, since our analysis holds constant all 
the other constraints we have observed. 

The “redistricting interaction” coefficient indicates 
that the effect of redistricting is slightly larger when 
responsiveness is low, and smaller for higher values 
of responsiveness. This is a “regression to the mean” 
that pushes the effects of all types of redistricting 
toward a common level. The effect is not much larger 
than its standard error, but our many experiments 
with auxiliary regressions testing this hypothesis 
convinces us that this effect, although small, is real. 
As expected, the effect of partisan versus bipartisan 
redistricting is small and imprecisely measured. The 
lag of responsiveness indicates that in nonredistrict- 
ing years, redistricting has a moderate level of per- 
sistence, meaning that it is possible to forecast re- 
sponsiveness from its previous values (and the state 
coefficients). Put differently, in the absence of redis- 
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tricting, electoral responsiveness is moderately per- 
sistent across elections. However, when a redistrict- 
ing occurs between these two elections, most of this 
persistence vanishes (since B, + Bais small). More- 
over, virtually all of the persistence of responsive- 
ness across a redistricting is due to the presence of 
incumbents (since B, + ß, is approximately 0 for 
Table 1, column 2). 

That the persistence of responsiveness across a 
redistricting is due largely to the incumbents and 
their districts is consistent with information we gath- 
ered in interviews with district-map-makers. That is, 
those nominally in charge of redistricting, as well as 
the people who sit at the computers, drawing lines on 
maps, almost uniformly report that finding satisfac- 
tory districts for incumbents is their most important 
constraint. They also report that the constraint posed 
by the presence of incumbents is the one of the 
biggest factors in making their job difficult. 


Immediate Effects of Redistricting on Responsiveness. Fig- 
ures 4 and 5 portray the effects of redistricting on 
responsiveness graphically, displaying both the data 
and the regression results in Table 1. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the immediate effects of rédistricting by plot- 
ting the lagged value of responsiveness by the cur- 
rent value (adjusted for the state effects by 
subtracting from each value the estimated coefficient 
for the corresponding state dummy variable). This 
figure highlights every data point as well as all the 
regression coefficients; it also emphasizes exactly 
how the regression summarizes the data in this case. 
Each of the 237 state elections appears in this plot as 
a dot (for elections without redistrictings), an asterisk 
(for years preceded by bipartisan redistrictings), or 
the letter P (for years preceded by partisan redistrict- 
ings). For each point, the responsiveness estimated 
from that statewide election appears on the vertical 
axis (after being corrected for the appropriate state 
effect), and the estimated responsiveness in the 
state’s previous election is shown on the horizontal 
axis. The most important effect in this figure is that 
most of the points labeled P and * are higher on the 
vertical axis (for a given value of the horizontal axis) 
than the dots. This shows directly that responsive- 
ness is higher in years following redistricting even 
after controlling for responsiveness in the previous 
election (and adjusting for state means). 

We also plot the regression lines, fitted to the three 
types of election years, to help highlight average 
effects. The coefficient of lagged responsiveness, B, = 
.38, is the slope of the line labeled “no redistricting.” 
The increase in responsiveness due to redistricting is 
portrayed by the vertical distance between the no- 
redistricting line and the partisan or bipartisan redis- 
tricting lines. The distance between the differently 
sloped lines at the center of the graph is the average 
effect of redistricting: B, — B, = .70 for bipartisan and 
B, + 3 = .24 for partisan redistricting. The difference 
between the slopes of the regression line is B, = 
—.17. As can be plainly seen, the effect of redistricting 
is large for small values of lagged responsiveness (at 
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FIGURE 4 


Effect of Redistricting on Electoral Responsiveness, Next Election 


Estimated responsiveness 
(adjusted for state) 





bipartisan redistricting 
a partisan redistricting 


no redistricting 


Estimated responsiveness in last election 





. = no redistricting; 
P = partisan redistricting 
* = bipartisan redistricting 


the left). Or, equivalently, the persistence of respon- 
siveness (as represented by the steepness of the line) 
is much greater in the absence of redistricting. 
Figure 4 helps convey, better than the coefficients 
in Table 1 can alone, the appropriateness of our 
regression model for this problem. (For example, one 
can see the dots on this graph clearly clustered 
around the no-redistricting line and below the aster- 
isks and Ps.) Perhaps the most important feature of 


FIGURE 5 


the graph, confirming that the assumptions of our 
regression model cannot be rejected by the data, is 
the absence of any systematic pattern in the data 
points except those picked up by the regression lines. 
Finally, Figure 4 shows the unpredictability of redis- 
tricting: even after controlling for the lagged respon- 
siveness and state effects, the points on the graph are 
quite variable. The strong average effects revealed by 
the regression do not apply to all individual cases. 


Effect of Redistricting on Electoral Responsiveness, Next Five Elections 
Bipartisan redistricting plan implemented 


(adjusted for state) 
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Elections after redistricting 


Note: The figure shows, for three typical cases, the average effects of a bipartisan plan, relative to what would have happened with no redistricting. 


Source: Calculated from our Jupcelt results and the regression in Table 1. 
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Longer-Term Effects of Redistricting on Responsiveness. 
Figure 5 displays the average effects on responsive- 
ness (relative to any trend) for the five elections 
following a redistricting. The horizontal axis indicates 
the number of elections since redistricting, with the 
vertical dashed line indicating the implementation of 
a bipartisan redistricting plan.” To show the differ- 
ential effects of redistricting, Figure 5 gives three 
examples, distinguished by the level of responsive- 
ness in the election before redistricting. All three 
examples show again that, on average, redistricting 
sharply increases responsiveness in the first election, 
with the largest effect occurring for states that had 
low responsiveness before the redistricting. The ef- 
fects in the graph are calculated from the regression 
in Table 1 and the implied AR(1) time series model. 

Figure 5 shows that the average redistricting effect 
is very large in the first year, moderate in the second, 
much smaller in the third, and nonexistent for the 
fourth and last years. The effect of redistricting in 
increasing responsiveness does not last until the fifth 
election, implying that redistricting is unlikely to 
contribute to longer-term trends. Hence, the exis- 
tence of many redistrictings increasing responsive- 
ness is consistent with a secular decline in respon- 
siveness over the two decades in our study (see 
Figure 1). However, this pattern does not mean that 
the effect of redistricting on responsiveness is unim- 
portant. On the contrary, in the typical state, redis- 
tricting occurs after every fifth election, and, as a 
result, its electoral system benefits from higher levels 
of responsiveness for roughly half of all elections 
solely because of redistricting. Redistricting thus 
boosts the responsiveness of a state electoral system 
significantly higher than it would otherwise be for 
about half of all elections. Although any single redis- 
tricting does not have permanent effects, the decen- 
nial redistricting process is a permanent part of every 
state’s electoral system. As a result, redistricting 
continually and fundamentally alters the character of 
representative democracy. 


Partisan Bias 


In addition to its effect on responsiveness, legislative 
redistricting has an important effect on the relative 
fortunes of the political parties. Redistricting can 
affect the proportion of seats that a party controls in 
the legislature in two ways. The first, which has been 
the subject of speculation in the literature but only 
rarely of empirical analyses, is the effect of redistrict- 
ing on the average district vote. The second is what 
we call partisan bias—the effect of redistricting on the 
allocation of seats between the parties given their 
average district votes. The ultimate effect of redistrict- 
ing on the division of parties in the legislature is the 
sum of these two effects. One can use the seat 
proportion as the dependent variable in a separate 
regression to estimate this sum directly. Like most 
researchers, we prefer a separate estimate of the 
effects on partisan bias so that we can judge the 
fairness of the electoral system. 
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TABLE 2 


Effects of Redistricting on Partisan Bias: Regression 
Estimates 


EXPLANATORY 
VARIABLE 
(PARAMETER) 


Redistricting (B,) 


NO 
INCUMBENTS 
RUNNING 


~.012 
(.004) 


“77 
(.16) 
003 

(.008) 


55 
(.09) 


ACTUAL 


~,012 
(.004) 


~ 63 
(.12) 


010 
(.005) 


77 
(.07) 


Redistricting | 
interaction (82) 


Democratic 
redistricting (8a) 


Lagged bias (f,) 


Residual standard 

deviation (a) 014 015 
Note: Entries are coefficients from a weighted least squares regression; 
standard errors appear in parentheses. The dependent variable is 
estimated partisan bias; as in Figure 2, where this variable is displayed, 
positive values indicate state electoral systems which favor the Demo- 
crats and negative values indicate bias in favor of the Republicans. N = 
143 election years (all but the first election in our data set for all states 
whose electoral systems were “‘competitive’’). The state effects, Sy, are 
also included in these regressions but are omitted from the table because 
their coefficients are not of direct interest. 





Immediate Effects of Redistricting on Partisan Bias. We 
begin by estimating the regression with bias as the 
dependent variable, conducted in a manner parallel 
to that for responsiveness. The results appear in 
Table 2. Many of the key results here are easier to 
interpret in conjunction with the graphs in Figures 6 
and 7. To begin, note that Figure 6 indicates that 
partisan bias is rarely greater than about 8% (on both 
axes) in favor of either party. We believe this is 
because of the numerous constraints on gerryman- 
derers, as described in the introduction. We turn now 
to the effects of redistricting on bias by looking first at 
the baseline of the effect of lagged bias on current bias 
in the absence of redistricting. This is portrayed in 
Figure 6 as a no-redistricting line with the steep slope 
of B4 = .77 and indicates that in the absence of 
redistricting, the level of bias tends to persist much 
longer than for responsiveness. Because the slope of 
this line is almost 1, partisan bias changes very little 
in the absence of redistricting. We therefore expect 
that whatever effect redistricting has on bias, its effect 
will take a long time to dissipate. 

From this baseline, we can now examine the effects 
of redistricting. On average, redistricting makes the 
typical state’s electoral system fairer (closer to zero 
bias) than it would be if redistricting had not oc- 
curred. This effect is illustrated in Figure 6 by the 
asterisks, circles, and triangles (indicating that bipar- 
tisan, Democratic, or Republican redistricting, re- 
spectively, occurred between the two elections), 
which are generally much closer to 0 on the vertical 
axis than the dots (election years without redistrict- 
ing). This means that state electoral systems are 
closer to no partisan bias following redistrictings. 
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FIGURE 6 


Effect of Redistricting on Partisan Bias, Next Election 
(favors Democrats} 


0.05 


Estimated partisan bias 
(adjusted for state) 
0.0 


-0.05 


(favors Republicans) 


-0.05 
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no redistricting 


Democratic redistricting 
bipartisan redistricting 
Republican redistricting 


0.0 - 0.05 


Estimated partisan bias in last election 





. = no redistricting 

© = Democratic redistricting 
V = Republican redistricting 
+ = bipartisan redistricting 


This effect is summarized by the three redistricting 
lines being much flatter (and closer to D on the vertical 
axis for most of the range of the horizontal axis) than 
the no-redistricting line. (The difference in the slopes 
of the redistricting and no-redistricting lines is the 
redistricting interaction coefficient, B, = —.63.). 
Thus, no. matter how fair or biased the electoral 
system is to begin with, the typical redistricting plan, 
whether Democratic, Republican, or bipartisan-con- 
trolled, will produce a fairer electoral system.” This 


FIGURE 7 


result is consistent with evidence from individual 
cases in which the largest effects of redistricting 
change an existing huge bias in favor of one party to 
small bias in favor of the other.” 

The reason that any redistricting reduces bias ap- 
pears to be the role that redistricting has in shaking 
up the political system in combination with the many 
constraints on the mapmakers. Shaking up a system 
that is effectively constrained to have partisan bias 
between about +8% of fairness cannot have an enor- 


Effect of ERNETEN on Partisan Bias, Next Five Elections 


Democratic-controlled redistricting plan implemented 


(favors Democrats) 
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Partisan bias 
(adjusted for state) 


(favors Republicans) 


Elections after redistricting 


Note: The figure shows, for three typical cses, the average effects of a Democratic plan, relative to what would have happened with no redistricting. 


Source: Calculated from our JupDGEIT results and the regression in Table 2. 
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mous effect (although much smaller effects will be 
quite significant to individual incumbents and politi- 
cal parties). Moreover, if there is already a high level 
of bias, due to the previous decade’s redistricting (or, 
more likely, to demographic and mobility changes in 
the population over the decade), any political turmoil 
will have a higher probability of moving the system 
toward fairness since there is simply more room to 
move in that direction. 

This powerful role redistricting has in producing 
fairer electoral systems does not imply that Demo- 
cratic redistrictings produce the same result as Re- 
publican or bipartisan ones. To the contrary, the 
order of the three redistricting lines in Figure 6 (and 
the effect B, in Table 2) indicates that Democratic- 
controlled redistricting plans typically bias the elec- 
toral system toward the Democrats by about 1% (with 
a standard error of .5%) more than a bipartisan plan. 
Republican-controlled plans favor the Republicans by 
about the same amount. Thus, the difference be- 
tween a Democratic- and Republican-controlled re- 
districting plan is, on average, an increase in partisan 


bias of about 2% for the party in control (and a 


corresponding decrease of about 2% for the other 
party).” The variability of individual results in Figure 
6 also indicates that redistricting can have somewhat 
more or less powerful effects than the average results 
summarized by the regression lines. With fewer data, 
less efficient statistical methods, or less careful cate- 
gorization of redistrictings by partisan control, we 
may not have been able to distinguish the systematic 
partisan effects of redistricting from the inherent 
variability in the system (as seemed to be the case 
with some existing research). 

Finally, Table 2, column 2, displays the effects of 
redistricting on partisan bias in the hypothetical sit- 
uation where no incumbents run for reelection. The 
partisan effect of redistricting, 63, is statistically (and 
substantively) indistinguishable from zero in this 
case. Since incumbents are key actors in either draw- 
ing the lines or influencing the line-drawers, this 
result is fully consistent with the substance of redis- 
tricting that we portrayed in the introduction. Incum- 
bents lead the troops into most redistricting battles. 
That they and their vote-getting abilities would be 
considered as givens when drawing the district lines 
is just what we would expect. If, as in our counter- 
factual condition, many incumbents were unexpect- 
edly defeated, the redistricting might turn out to have 
very different political consequences. 

Thus, partisan-controlled redistricting plans pro- 
duce electoral systems that favor the party in control 
more than the opposition party. However, the range 
of possible outcomes that any redistricter is able to 
produce, given the complicated constraints and un- 
certainties, is usually in the neighborhood of near- 
zero bias. The differences within this neighborhood 
are still highly significant to the partisans (as we shall 
further demonstrate), but the overall existence of 
redistricting constrains bias to within this small and 
comparatively fair range. 
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Longer-Term Effects of Redistricting on Partisan Bias. We 
examine the effects of redistricting on partisan bias 
over the next five elections with Figure 7, which is 
based on the regression (and the implied autoregres- 
sive time series model with interventions) in Table 2, 
column 1. This figure is directly analogous to Figure 
5, except that the only intervention represented here 
is a Democratic-controlled redistricting plan. (Esti- 
mates for the effects of a Republican-controlled plan 
are a mirror image of these.) As can be seen clearly by 
the three lines converging from election year 0 to 
election year 1, large Republican and even Demo- 
cratic biases are substantially reduced because of this 
redistricting. However, the Democrats still produce 
an electoral system biased in their favor, since all 
three lines are above zero. Finally, we can see that 
this immediate effect persists in large measure over 
the remaining election years before the next redis- 
tricting. 


Effect of Redistricting on the Average District Vote 


We studied the effect of redistricting on votes with 
the same regression model we developed for bias but 
using 0 in place of bias as the outcome variable and 
also including dummy variables for each election 
year, to control for national swings in the vote. The 
results indicate that partisan redistrictings increase 
the proportion of votes for the candidates of the 
controlling party by an average of about 1% (plus or 
minus a standard error of .5%) as compared to a 
bipartisan redistricting. Because responsiveness aver- 
aged over all states and elections in our data is about 
2.0, this effect on votes typically increases the seat 
proportion for the party controlling the redistricting 
by about 2% (the 1% effect on votes multiplied by the 
typical responsiveness of 2.0) as compared to bipar- 
tisan control. Thus, the difference in seats between a 
Democratic- and Republican-controlled redistricting 
plan is, on average, a substantial 4% of seats. The 
causal mechanism by which this effect works is 
probably as follows. A partisan redistricting produces 
additional districts that the party in control of redis- 
tricting is likely to win, as we have demonstrated. As 
a result, this party finds it easier to field better 
candidates, which, in turn, produces more votes for 
those candidates (see Cain 1985; Canon, Schousen, 
and Sellers 1993). 

Unlike the other regression models estimated 
herein, the regression for votes relies very heavily on 
the assumption of linearity in order to establish the 
causal effect of redistricting. The reason is that only in 
the model for votes are the key causal effects (the 
redistricting variables) highly correlated with one of 


the control variables (lagged votes). That is, states 
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with higher Democratic vote proportions in the elec- 
tion before redistricting are more likely to have Dem- 
ocratic-controlled redistricting plans implemented. 
The correlation with the lagged variable is much 
weaker in the regressions for bias and responsive- 
ness. The dependence on the linearity assumption of 
our inference for the effect of redistricting on votes is 
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well within the standards followed throughout the 
social sciences where key causal variables are often 
highly correlated with important control variables. As 
such, we are confident of these estimates. However, 
we do not proceed with more detailed analyses of this 
effect (including such features as its persistence over 
time, as we did for responsiveness), since they would 
not be as certain as all other results herein, where we 
are in the fortunate situation of having causal infer- 
ences that meet even higher standards (and thus 
greater certainty) than usual. 


Total Effect of Redistricting 


Finally, we can add the effect of redistricting on 
partisan bias (seats given a fixed average district vote) 
to the effect of redistricting on the division of votes 
between the parties. This sum gives the total effect of 
redistricting on the division of seats in the legislature 
between the parties: if one party controls a redistrict- 
ing plan, it can expect, on average, to receive approx- 
imately 6% of the seats that the other party would 
have won if it controlled the redistricting. That is, the 
party drawing the district lines receives, on average, 
about 6% more seats—and the opposition party 6% 
fewer seats—than if the opposition party had con- 
trolled the mapmaking. Thus, even though redistrict- 
ing makes the electoral system substantially fairer 
overall than if there were no redistricting, the differ- 
ence between Democratic and Republican control 
over the drawing of district maps is still one that 
politicians are rightfully concerned about. 

We also estimated the effect of redistricting on seats 
directly, by regressing seats § on redistricting type, 
controlling for state effects, lag seats, the lag-redis- 
tricting interaction (as usual), and election year ef- 
fects. The results of this regression—an effect of 3.2% 
for the party controlling redistricting, with a standard 
error of 1.3% —are consistent with our separate anal- 
ysis of votes and bias. (An effect of 3.2% for partisan 
redistricting corresponds to 6.4% when comparing 
Democratic to Republican plans.) In general, we 
prefer to analyze votes and bias separately, because 
each is an important consequence of the partisan 


effect of redistricting.” We see the direct regression 


of seats as a confirmation of our more important 
results. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE 
BENEFITS OF REDISTRICTING 


As described, our empirical results are consistent 
with the conflictual and uncertain process of legisla- 
tive redistricting and the competing goals of redis- 
tricters. They also help resolve two important contro- 
versies in American politics over the consequences of 
legislative redistricting for partisan bias and electoral 
responsiveness. For one, our results demonstrate 
that contrary to all previous researchers, redistricting 
in state legislatures has substantially increased elec- 
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toral responsiveness and kept it higher than it would 
be otherwise for about half of all elections in each 
state. The effects of any one redistricting are not 
permanent, but the decennial redistricting process 
repeatedly injects the political system with a healthy 
dose of increased responsiveness. For partisan bias, 
we have identified a difference in the causal question 
asked by two groups of researchers, making both 
sides in this controversy correct to a degree. Our 
results indicate that partisan and bipartisan redistrict- 
ing plans reduce bias overall, leading to fairer elec- 
toral systems than if there had been no redistricting, 
but the difference between Democratic-, bipartisan-, 
and Republican-controlled redistricting plans within 
this smaller and comparatively fairer region are still 
politically significant. 

We now briefly organize these results from two 
perspectives. First, individual legislators involved in 
redistricting can be seen as simultaneously attempt- 
ing to maximize three partly inconsistent goals: they 
try to increase the probability of winning or avoiding 
a primary, winning the general election (conditional 
on winning the primary), and helping their party win 
a majority of seats in the legislature. Those responsi- 
ble for drawing the district lines, whether partisan or 
bipartisan, always operate in a highly constrained 
and uncertain environment. The final redistricting 
plan is usually the result of the process of achieving 
consensus among incumbents and others, subject to 
the formal and informal constraints; this process 
usually produces a plan that weights party advantage 
heavily. 

‘When incumbents give up votes in order to in- 
crease the probability of being in the majority party, 
responsiveness increases. It also increases when 
other incumbents retire to avoid the political fight 
altogether and due merely to changes in district lines 
and to wholesale increases in uncertainty. Giving up 
votes in this way also means that Democratic-con- 
trolled redistricting plans usually favor the Demo- 
crats more than those controlled by the Republicans. 
However, in order to retain their seats, they do not go 
too far in trying to achieve this goal. Hence, partisan 
bias does not favor their party as much as it could. 
These constraints on partisan bias during redistrict- 
ing are much more substantial than during the rest of 
the decade, when changes in demographics, turnout, 
and the configuration of candidates can cause com- 
paratively larger changes in bias and responsiveness. 

A second way to organize these results is to review 
what they say about the benefits and costs of redis- 
tricting for states’ representative democracies. The 
purpose of reapportionment and redistricting is to 
guarantee that the number of citizens in each district 
if roughly the same, at least at the start of each 
decade. Redistricting obviously accomplishes this 
minimal goal. However, as most political scientists 
recognize, population equality guarantees almost no 
form of fairness beyond the numerical equality of 
population. Even aside from issues raised by count- 
ing citizens (rather than voting-age Americans or 
voters), by representing ethnic minorities fairly, or 
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attempting to ensure that each citizen has an equal 
say in the policy outcome (which may be impossible 
to achieve, given such internal legislative rules as 
seniority on comunittees), there are the questions of 
what redistricting does intentionally or unintention- 
ally to the features of our representative democracy 
that we have discussed here. Allowing state legisla- 
tors to redistrict opens up the possibility of partisan 
gerrymanders, incumbent protection plans, and 
other apparently insidious consequences of the sim- 
ple task of drawing district lines around equal-sized 
groups of Americans. 

The vast majority of American political scientists 
have adopted the normative position that healthy 
representative democracies have low levels of parti- 
san bias and high levels of electoral responsiveness. 
Our empirical results should make those who sup- 
port this dominant position yearn for the next redis- 
tricting period. The political turmoil created by legis- 
lative redistricting creates political renewal. Many of 
the goals sought by proponents of term limitations 
are solved by legislative redistricting. Even the repu- 
tation of the “egregious” partisan gerrymander has 
been somewhat rehabilitated: not only does redis- 
tricting perform the simple task of getting the num- 
bers right, but redistricting has tended to reduce 
partisan bias and increase electoral responsiveness. 

It is true that bipartisan redistricting produces as 
high levels of responsiveness and lower levels of 
partisan bias than partisan-controlled redistricting 
plans. Moreover, Democratic- and Republican-con- 
trolled plans have very different consequences for the 
parties. One can also still find specific examples of 
substantial partisan gerrymanders that produce 
much more partisan bias. These results provide good 
reason to support a proposal to require bipartisan 
control of all redistricting processes. If a legislature is 
incapable of forging a bipartisan agreement, then 
alternating, or randomly assigned, control of redis- 
tricting would also accomplish many of the same 
benefits. Our results demonstrate that earlier objec- 
tions to this proposal based on the belief that it will 
usually create incumbent protection plans (and hence 
unresponsive electoral systems) are unfounded. 

Finally, our results bear directly on the role the 
courts might choose in resolving partisan gerryman- 
dering claims. The U.S. Supreme Court declared 
partisan gerrymandering to be justiciable in Davis v. 
Bandemer (1986), but it has not yet made clear whether 
the standards of fairness will be set so that a plaintiff 
would have a chance of meeting them. On the basis 
of its recent decisions (e.g., Voinovich v. Quilter 1993), 
it seems clear that the Supreme Court would proba- 
bly prefer not to be involved in partisan redistricting 
matters, and our results provide them with a clear 
public policy justification.” Individual state redis- 
tricting plans sometimes do produce very unfair 
electoral systems, but on average, recent state redis- 
trictings, even when unattended by the courts, have 
reduced partisan bias and increased responsiveness. 
Far from being a scourge on the political system in 
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need of major reforms, legislative redistricting has 
invigorated American representative democracy. 


APPENDIX A: ESTIMATING 
RESPONSIVENESS AND BIAS 


We used the method of Gelman and King (1994), 
implemented in our computer program called 
JupceIrT (Gelman and King 1993), to estimate the 
electoral responsiveness and partisan bias from indi- 
vidual district-level data in each state legislative elec- 
tion. The results of these estimations are displayed in 
Figures 1 and 2. (jupcelT and the statistical model 
underlying our method are described in detail in 
Gelman and King 1994.) Our method is a straightfor- 
ward and substantially improved version of our pre- 
vious method (see Gelman and King 1990; King and 
Gelman 1991) for defining, estimating, predicting, or 
evaluating under counterfactual conditions concepts 
such as seats—votes curves, partisan bias, electoral 
responsiveness, the expected or predicted vote in 
each district in a legislature, the probability that a 
given party will win the seat in each district, the 
proportion of incumbents or others who will lose 
their seats, the proportion of women or minority 
candidates to be elected, the incumbency advantage 
and other causal effects, the likely effects on the 
electoral system and district votes of proposed elec- 
toral reforms (e.g., term limitations, campaign spend- 
ing limits, and drawing majority—minority districts), 
and any other properties of an electoral system that 
can be defined in terms of vote shares in districts. The 
method is based on a statistical model that can be 
applied to virtually any legislature with two major 
parties and plurality rule elections in districts. 

Here we shall briefly outline how our model is 
applied to estimating responsiveness and partisan 
bias. As described, we define these quantities based 
on the seats—votes curve, which in turn we define as 
the expected proportion of seats, given the average 
district vote. (These definitions were first given in 
Gelman and King 1990 and King and Gelman 1991 
and are based on King and Browning 1987 and King 
1989.) A large literature on the seats—votes curve has 
accumulated over the past half-century, and several 
methods have been applied to estimate the function 
of seats, given votes (or, more precisely, expected 
seats, given votes). One approach, which uses mini- 
mal modeling assumptions, is to estimate the seats- 
votes curve by a regression of aggregate results from 
several election years; see, e.g., Tufte 1973). This 
approach suffers from inefficiency (using aggregate, 
not district-level, vote information) and, more impor- 
tantly, cannot be used to measure year-to-year 
changes, such as we are interested in here. The other 
traditional approach to estimating the seats—votes 
curve has been based on the model of “uniform 
partisan swing” (see, e.g., Butler 1951), a determin- 
istic model that, without modification, applies to no 
known electoral system. 
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Our method can be seen as a generalization of 
uniform partisan swing, with two major improve- 
ments. First, we model variability in district election 
outcomes beyond a uniform statewide swing, thus 
making the model far more realistic. Second, we 
include explanatory variables to improve predictions, 
thus harnessing the full power of regression model- 
ing for district-level data. We also verified each of 
these assumptions in extensive analyses of all avail- 
able data on state legislative and congressional elec- 
tions. We here use past election results, uncontested 
status, the party of the winner in the previous elec- 
tion, and incumbency as explanatory variables. In 
addition, we treat uncontested elections in a special 
way (see Gelman and King 1994). 

Although our model applies to any electoral system 
with two parties or groups of parties, we use the 
labels “Democratic” and “Republican” to fix ideas 
more clearly. We assume a legislature comprising n 
single-member districts and denote v; as the Demo- 
cratic proportion of the two-party vote in each district 
1 and v as the set of votes for all districts (v1, v.,..., 


0,). The votes v will be predicted by k explanatory 


variables, which can together be written as n x k 
matrix, X. We model the district vote outcomes with 
a random components linear regression of v on X, v = 
XB + y + e, where Bis a vector of k parameters that 
we estimate from each state election, and y and e are 
two vectors of independent error terms. The variable 
€ is a traditional random error term; yis the “random 
component” error term, which helps correct for the 
fact that the X variables do not completely describe 
the state of the electoral system at the start of the 
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campaign due to the omission of relevant variables 
and measurement error in the variables included. 
For each district i, the error terms are assigned 
independent normal distributions, y; ~ N(0, 04), & ~ 


- N(0, 02), with variances o? and o7 that we estimate 


from several years of election data for each state. 

The parameters of this model to be estimated—o%, 
o, and B—are not usually of primary interest in 
evaluating electoral systems and redistricting plans 
(although £ is in some cases of interest in evaluating 
causal effects). Instead, we define theoretically all the 
quantities of interest, including the seats—votes 
curve, responsiveness, and partisan bias, and then 
compute posterior distributions of all these quantities 
using Bayesian simulation. The estimates and stan- 
dard errors of responsiveness and partisan bias used 
in this study are just the posterior mean and standard 
deviation of these quantities, estimated separately for 
each state election. 


APPENDIX B: ESTIMATES OF BIAS 
AND RESPONSIVENESS FOR 
STATE ELECTIONS 


The posterior mean estimates, along with redistrict- 
ing information, are presented in Table B-1. Posterior 
standard deviations, as well as the district-level data 
upon which the estimates were based, are available 
from the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
and Social Research in a Class V data set under the 
authors’ names, or from the authors. 
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TABLE B-1 


Estimates of Bias and Responsiveness and Redistricting Information for State Elections 


Party Number Party Number 
Controlling Respon- Partisan of Controlling Respon- Partisan of 
State Year Redistricting siveness Bias Districts State Year Redistricting siveness Bias Districts 
AL 1974 0.29 0.004 105 IA 1980 2.51 —0.003 100 
AL 1978 1.05 0.002 105 IA 1982 Rep. 3.08 0.003 100 
AL 1982 0.78 0.017 105 IA 1984 1.98 0.030 100 
AL 1983 Dem 1.31 0.044 101 IA 1986 2.60 0.014 100 
AL 1986 1.61 0.073 105 IA 1988 2.12 0.028 100 
CA 1968 1.26 0.007 78 KS 1968 2.31 ~0.041 125 
CA 1970 1.34 0.001 80 KS 1970 2.93 --0.049 125 
CA 1972 1.41 0.030 79 KS 1972 Bipartisan 3.08  -0.014 125 
CA 1974 Bipartisan 1.82 0.031 80 KS 1974 Bipartisan 2.98  -0.016 125 
CA 1976 1.90 0.032 78 KS 1976 3.31 ~0.014 125 
CA 1978 1.71 0.037 80 KS 1978 2.25  —0.002 125 
CA 1980 1:27. 0.040 79 KS 1980 Bipartisan 2.18 -0.021 125 
CA 1982 Dem 1.61 0.022 78 KS 1982 2.33  —0.032 125 
CA 1984 0.70 0.057 79 KS 1984 1.35  —0.039 125 
CA 1986 0.76 0.040 80 KS 1986 1.29 -0.057 125 
CA 1988 0.72 0.032 80 KS 1988 1.40 0.038 125 
CO 1968 2.96 -0.021 65 KY 1969 3.46 0.005 89 
CO 1970 2.85  —0.016 65 KY 1971 3.63 0.009 78 
CO 1972 Rep 2.93 -0.006 64 KY 1973 Dem 1.74 0.025 100 
CO 1974 3.25  —0.022 65 KY 1975 1.30 0.066 100 
CO 1976 248  —0.019 65 KY 1977 1.25 0.072 100 
CO 1978 2.56  —0.018 65 KY 1979 1.03 0.086 100 
CO 1980 2.35 -0.021 65 KY 1981 1.31 0.081 100 
CO 1982 Rep 2.77 0.024 65 KY 1984 Dem 2.05 0.034 100 
CO 1984 1.55  —0.047 65 KY 1986 0.71 0.109 100 
CO 1986 2.21 ~0.047 65 KY 1988 1.82 0.070 99 
CO 1988 2.13 0.050 65 ME 1978 Bipartisan 2.79 -—0.005 150 
CT 1968 2.62 0.012 177 ME 1980 2.64 0.007 151 
CT 1970 2.59 0.001 177 ME 1982 2.62 0.014 151 
CT 1972 Rep 3.25 -0.021 151 ME 1984 Bipartisan 2.49 0.011 151 
CT 1974 2.83 —0.025 151 ME 1986 . 1.43 0.028 151 
CT 1976 2.99 0.016 151 ME 1988 1.39 0.041 151 
CT 1978 2.14 0.031 151 MA 1974 Dem 1.76 0.034 237 
CT 1980 2.46 0.024 151 MA 1976 1.07 0.076 236 
CT 1982 Dem 2.43 0.004 151 MA 1978 Dem 1.31 0.052 156 
CT 1984 2.61 0.019 151 MA 1980 1.17 0.076 158 
CT 1986 2.26  —0.008 151 MA 1982 0.75 0.104 160 
CT 1988 1.45 0.032 151 MA 1984 1.07 0.092 159 
DE 1968 3.31 0.002 39 MA 1986 0.87 0.097 159 
DE 1970 3.23  —0.002 39 MA 1988 1.16 0.079 160 
DE 1972 Rep 2.81 —0.007 44 MI 1968 1.46  —0.023 410 
DE 1974 2.40  —0.005 41 MI 1970 1.37  —0.019 110 
DE 1976 1.65 0.045 41 MI 1972 Dem 1.63  —0.004 110 
DE 1978 2.07 0.037 41 MI 1974 : 1.65 0.013 110 
DE 1980 2.37  —0.001 41 MI 1976 1.27 0.032 110 
DE 1982 Bipartisan 3.15 0.005 44 MI 1978 0.88 0.053 110 
DE 1984 1.72 0.048 41 MI 1980 1.02 0.050 110 
DE 1986 1.13  —0.011 41 MI 1982 Rep 1.93  —0.008 110 
DE 1988 1.65 -0.010 41 MI 1984 4.30 0.001 110 
FL . 1982 Dem 2,28 0.017 120 MI 1986 0.96 0.008 110 
FL 1984 1.73 0.076 120 MI 1988 0.85 0.020 110 
FL 1986 1.63 0.050 120 MS 1979 Dem 2.16 0.001 121 
FL 1988 1.11 0.068 120 MS 1983 Dem 2.20 0.001 119 
HI 1982 Bipartisan 1.63 0.027 51 MS 1987 2.87 0.003 113 
Hi 1984 1.71 0.051 51 MO 1968 2.28 0.011 163 
HI 1986 0.56 0.132 51 MO 1970 1.76 0.020 163 
HI 1988 1.07 0.063 50 MO 1972 Bipartisan 2.73 0.004 163 
IL 1982 2.82 0.001 118 MO 1974 2.00 0.026 162 
iL 1984 Dem 1.58 0.035 118 MO 1976 1.50 0.052 162 
IL 1986 0.81 0.043 118 MO 1978 1.04 0.070 163 
IL 1988 0.80 0.038 118 MO 1980 1.51 0.059 163 
IA 1968 3.39  —0.006 124 MO 1982 Bipartisan 2.00 0.021 161 
IA 1970 Rep 3.77 —0.015 100 MO 1984 4.26 0.076 162 
IA 1972 Rep 3.72  —0.003 100 MO 1986 0.82 0.086 163 
iA 1974 2.77 -0.007 100 MO 1988 1.45 0.063 163 
IA 1976 2.40 0.014 100 MT 1974 Dem 3.38 -0.002 100 
IA 1978 3.31 0.012 100 MT 1978 2.80 0.015 100 
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. Par | = _ Number Sat n _ Number 
Controlling Respon- Partisan of Da Controlling: Respon- Partisan | of 
State Year Redistricting siveness Bias Districts | State Year Redistricting siveness Bias Districts 





MT 1980 3.84 . -0.002 100 PA 1968 232 -0.008 190 
MT 1982 | 294 -0.006 100 PA- 190 — 1.95  ~0.006 196 
MT 1984 Dem 281 .. 0.002 100 PA . 1972 Bipartisan 2.38 ~0.007 197 
MT 1986 194 -0.004 100 PA 1974 2.25 -0.029 197 
MT 1988 271 -0.001 100 PA 1976 - 4.94 -0.016 192 
NV 1972 Bipartisan 2.75 0.000 40 PA 1978 163 0.003 201 
NV 1974 Bipartisan 1.80 0.086 40 PA 1980 a 139 -0.014 185 
NV 1976 155 0.028 - 38 PA 1982 Bipartisan 1.31 -0.028 203 
NV 1978 4.04 0003 37 PA 1984 : 0.83 -0.022 184 
NV 1980 218 0.016 36 PA 1986 0.53° -0.020 190 
NV 1982 Bipartisan 2.38 0.013 40 PA 1988 0.67 -0.003 189 
NV 1984 | 258 -0.020 41 RI 1968 2.21 0.017 100 
NV 1986 2.42 -0.019 41 RI 1970 1.81 0.036 100 
NV 1988 1.43 0.055 42 RI 1972 1.98 . 0.040 100 
NM 1968 3.22 0.013 70. | RI 1974 Dem. 143 0.032 100 
NM 1970 239 0.034 70 RI 1976 . 1.31 0.048 100 
NM 1972 Bipartisan 2.79  @.034 70 RI 1978 1.01 . 0.078 100 
NM 1974 140 067 70 Ri 1980 | | 1134 0.056 100 
NM 1976 156 6.072 70 Ri 1982 ` Dem 153 ‘0.040 100 
NM 1978. 293 0.035 70 RI 1984 1.76 0.072 100 
NM 1980 1.51 0.034 70 Ri 1986 118 0.061 100 
NM 1982 Dem 259 0.002 70 RI 1988 | l 1.32 0.065 100 
NM 1984 Dem 277 0.025 70 SC “1974 ` Dem 159 0.015 124 
NM 1986 182 0.045 70 SC. 1976 0.84 0.043 124 
NM 1988 164 0.059 70 SC 1978 120 0.050 124 
~- | NY 1968 1.61 -0.026 150 SC 1980 | 209 0.041 124 
NY 1970 1.10 0.050. 149 SC 1982 Dem 1.37 0.041 123 
1972 Rep 1.68 -0.052 150 SC 1984 263 0.072 124 
NY 1974 2.09 -0.052 150 SC 1986 1.81 0.072 123 
NY 1976 1.60 . -0.022 150 SC 1988 165 0.076 123 
NY 1978 1.30 ~0.015 150 TN 1972 Dem. 296 0.010 99 
NY 1980 | 0.72 0.015 150 TN 1974 Bipartisan 234 0.009 97 
NY 1982 ` Bipartisan 1.07 0.041 ° 150 TN 1976 | 1.76 0.040 94 
NY 1984 © 0.87 0.053 ° 150 TN 1978 156 0.066 98 
NY 1986 057 0.066 148 TN 1980 150 0.055 98 
NY 1988 0.52 -0.067 150 TN 1982 _ . 166 0.042 98 
OH 1968 2.19 -0.057 . 99 TN 1984 Bipartisan 2.77 0.021 99 
OH 1970 232 ~0.070 99 TN 1986 1.11 0.069 99 
OH 1972 Dem 257 0.009 99 TN 1988 1.49 0.051 99 
OH 1974 1.51 0.025 99 UT 1968 2.83 -0.026 69 
OH 1976 0.89 0.063 99 UT 1970 = 3.24 -0.019 68 
OH 1978 111 0.051 99 UT 1972 Bipartisan 3.08 ~-0.005 > 75 
OH 1980 . 110 0.057 99 UT 1974 241 -0.015 75 
OH 1982 Dem 2.11 0.012 99 UT 1976 244 0012 75 
OH 1984 0.95 0.063 99 UT 1978 | 288 0.005 75 
OH 1986 0.76 0.058 99 UT - 1980 219 -0.034 - 75 
OH 1988 0.51 9.072 99 UT 1982 Rep: 232 -0.022 75 
OK 1968 1.87 90.050 99 UT 1984 1.75 -0.036 - 75 
OK 1970 0.83 0.096 99 UT 1986 293 -0.060 75 
OK 1972 Dem 282 0.017 101 UT 1988 262 -0.024 75 
OK 1974 151 0.067 101 VA 1983 234 0.083 99 
OK 1976 1.00 0.091 104 VA 1985 1.11 0.080. 98 
OK 1978 ~~ 150 0.079 101 VA 1987 366 0.021 99 
OK 1980 3.30 0.0385 101 VA 1989 3.29 0.023 98 
OK 1982 Dem 229 0.031 101 WI 1968 — © 2214 0.014 . 100 
OK 1984 1.76 0.099 101 WI 1970 2.19 -0.013 100 
OK 1986 180 0.055 101 Wi 1972 ‘Bipartisan 1.99. 0.019 99 
OK 1988 232 °0.042 101 WI 1974 ` 1.97 0.021 . 99 
OR 1972 Rep 3.00 `—0.007 ` 6&0 WI 1976 125 0047 99 
OR 1974 | 3.12 0.009 60 WI 1978 1:79 0.043 99 
OR 1976 2.31 0.030 60 Wi 1980 7 117 0058 97 
OR 1978 233° 0.024 60 WI 1982 Bipartisan 278 -0.015 . 99 
OR 1980 2.53 0.010 . 60 Wi 1984 Dem 180 0.021 - 99 
OR 1982 Rep 2.13 0.017 60 WI 1986 1.09 0.011 99 
« | OR 1984 285 0.008 60 WI 1988 1:18 0.017 99 
OR 1988 286  —0.017 60 . 


Note: Electoral responsiveness and partisan bias are estimates computed using the Judgelt program, as outlined in Appendix-A. Responsiveness is the 
expected change in Democratic proportion of seats per change in average Democratic proportion of votes in a state; for example, a responsiveness of 2 
means that a swing of 1% in average district vote-will cause (on average) a 2% swing in seats. Bias is the expected average difference between the 
Democratic and Republican proportions of seats when their proportions of the vote range from .45 to .55; for example, a —2% bias roughly corresponds 
to the Democrats receiving 48% of the seats from 50% of the vote. In our main analysis, we only use the bias figures for states with competitive elections, 
as discussed in the text. ay . . 
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We thank Ken Benoit and Mike Ting for research assistance; 
Jim Alt, Bruce Cain, Normal Luttbeg, and Michael McDonald 
for helpful comments; and the National Science Foundation 
for research grant SBR-9223637. Gary King also thanks Nuff- 
ield College, Oxford University, for a visiting fellowship; the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for a fellow- 
ship; and the National Science Foundation for research grant 
SBR-9321212. All data and information necessary to replicate 
the results in this article are available from the Inter-Univer- 
sity Consortium for Political and Social Research in a Class V 
data set listed under our names. The computer program we 
used for this work is called Judgelt and is available from the 
authors, the ICSPR, or on the Internet via “gopher” or 
“anonymous FTP” from haavelmo.harvard.edu. 

1. We learned of this story from telephone interviews with 
justices, politicians, and civil servants in Michigan, while 
collecting our data. 

2. In private conversations with us, members of Congress 
often volunteer their strong support for increasing the size of 
Congress so.that no state would lose a member at redistricting 
time. However, they also believe that such a proposal would 
not stand a chance of passing because it seems so self-serving. 

3. For example, we observed several white Democratic 
legislators in one state succeed in drawing many black voters 
out of their districts. Because blacks vote overwhelming for 
the Democrats, this action reduced these legislators’ likely 
general election vote margins, if they got to the general 
election. However, since voters often prefer to be represented 
by others from their ethnic group, these new district lines may 
have increased these white legislators’ probabilities of win- 
ning or avoiding a primary election. 

4. During the redistricting process in one state, we spoke to 
an incumbent whose new district would have probably given 
him about 75% of the vote, almost exactly what he had before 
the redistricting. Yet he went to great extents to oppose the 
new plan because the opposition party, which controlled the 
redistricting, had, as he said, “ruined his life.” It previously 
took him under an hour to drive to anywhere in his district, 
but the new district would be stretched almost all the way 
across the state. In addition, all four of his district offices and 
even his childrens’ schools were drawn out of the district. 

5. Even trying to improve their party’s chance of winning a 
majority of seats is in the narrow self-interest of incumbent 
legislators, since majority party members in most states have 
more staff, are chairs of committees, gain additional visibility, 
and are better able to accomplish their policy goals and satisfy 
their constituents. As one legislator explained it to us, being 
in the majority party is also “a lot more fun.” 

6. We have applied the methods described herein to other 
measures of electoral competitiveness and found only trivial 
substantive differences from the results reported in the text 
using our responsiveness measure. 

7. We have checked a sample of these ICPSR data with our 
own data coded directly from the blue books published by 
several state governments. We found a few errors (and 
reported them to the ICPSR), but overall these data are 
remarkably clean and far more reliable than, for example, the 
ICPSR collections of U.S. House and Senate data. 

8. We do not distinguish between bipartisan and nonpar- 
tisan redistricting plans. In most states, it is difficult or 
impossible to do so. Some previous analyses also used a 
separate category for court-imposed plans, but many courts 
(especially state courts) are widely known to be very partisan. 

9. Errors in this variable, if any, are almost certainly unre- 
lated to other variables in our analysis. 

10. We studied the effects of differential turnout across 
districts on our estimates by repeating all analyses after 
substituting the statewide vote for the two parties (i.e., the 
total votes for the Democratic candidates cast statewide as a 
proportion of major party votes) in place of the average 
district vote, 0. (For a discussion of the role of turnout in these 
two definitions of statewide vote, see Ansolabehere, Brady, 
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and Fiorina 1988.) Although the levels and patterns of respon- 
siveness and bias did change in some states, the effects of 
redistricting on these quantities were not materially different 
from those based on ñ. That is, in the ensuing analyses, 
Figures 1 and 2 changed in some ways, but Figures 4-7 (and 
Tables 1 and 2) changed in only substantively trivial ways. 

11. Using average electoral responsiveness measured at @ 
between .45 and .55 (see Gelman and King 1994) gives very 
similar results when applied to the present analysis. 

12. We also analyzed responsiveness for these subsets of 
data and found no relevant changes. 

13. To maintain comparability, each point on the figure is 
averaged over only those 17 states that are in our data set for 
all 20 years. 

14. Subtracting the mean from the dependent variable does 
not affect any substantive results, but it allows the coefficients 
of redistricting to be interpreted as effects for the average case. 

15. The specific codes we use to represent the dummy 
variables make interpretation convenient but are not other- 
wise required or consequential. 

16. To improve the estimation, we use weighted least 
squares with the estimated standard error of each observation 
(our estimated value for responsiveness), pooled within each 
state, to compute the weight. This is a standard procedure in 
general and in this literature (see King 1991; King and 
Browning 1987). 

17. The random-effects model altered the regression results 
in three ways: (1) most of the standard errors decreased 
slightly, (2) the estimated state effects decreased, and (3) the 
estimated coefficients of the lagged variables increased. All 
these changes could be considered as improvements in the 
model fit, and all are consistent with the theory of random- 
effects mocels. However, we used the simpler linear regres- 
sion model, because the estimated causal effects of interest 
did not change materially. 

18. Another way to interpret equation 1 is by noting that 
the effect of R; (redistricting) on Yy (responsiveness or bias) is 
(81 + BoY.i-1), or, equivalently, the effect of Y;,.; {last 
election’s responsiveness or bias) on Yy is (8, + Boy). 

19. Equation 1 is a form of an AR(1) time series model. 
Conditional on the first lag, which is estimated, the model 
implies a geometric decline in the coefficients for subsequent 
lags. To evaluate this assumption, we estimated separate 
regressions with lags 1, 2, 3, and 4 of redistricting, omitting 
cases with intervening redistrictings. In all cases, we could 
not reject the assumption that the correlations followed the 
AR(1) pattern. For example, the theoretical and estimated lag 
coefficients for responsiveness are as follows: 


Lags Theoretical Estimated (s.e.) 
1 AD 40 (.06) 
2 16 15 (.08) 
3 .06 .07 (.14) 
4 .03 22 (.33) 


They decline as expected, consistent with the theoretical 
values based on the lag 1 coefficient of .40. (Note that the 
estimated coefficients at lags 3 and 4 are smaller than their 
standard errors.) Analysis of partisan bias gave similar results. 

20. In the vast majority of states five elections, at most, are 
held under any redistricting plan. Since the estimated differ- 
ence between the effects of bipartisan and partisan plans on 
responsiveness is small, we omit an analogous figures for 
partisan plans; it looks very similar to Figure 5. 

21. Another way to look at this is with descriptive statistics: 
the average absolute value of bias in years following redis- 
tricting was .016, compared to an average absolute value of 
.028 in nonredistricting years. 

22. The biggest example of this—indeed, the largest effect 
of redistricting ever noted in the academic literature to our 
knowledge—is the Ohio State Legislature in 1972. See Figure 
2 and the more detailed analyses in Gelman and King 1990. 

23. We fird no evidence of a difference between the aver- 
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age absolute size of an effect created by Democratic and 
Republican mapmakers. 

24. We find little evidence that redistricting plans typically 
have an effect by selective placement of nonvoters. 

25. In addition, as noted, the causal inference for bias is 
especially reliable because lagged bias, unlike lagged seats and 
votes, does not correlate strongly with the type of redistricting. 

26. The Supreme Court wrote in Voinovich v. Quilter (1993): 


Time and again we have emphasized that “reapportion- 
ment is primarily the duty and responsibility of the State 
through its legislature or other body, rather than of a 
federal court.” Growe v. Emison, 507 U.S. (1993), supra, 
(quoting Chapman v. Meier, 420 U.S. 1, 27 [1975]). Accord, 
Connor v. Finch, 431 U.S. 407, 414 (1977) (We have repeat- 
edly emphasized that ‘legislative reapportionment is pri- 
marily a matter for legislative consideration and determina- 
tion’ ” [quoting Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533, 586 {1964}].) 
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POWER AND INFLUENCE IN STATE LEGISLATIVE POLICYMAKING: 
THE INTERACTION OF GENDER AND POSITION IN COMMITTEE 


HEARING DEBATES 
LYN KATHLENE Purdue University 


here is an implicit assumption behind advocating for more minorities or women in elected 

office, namely, that these officials will bring a new power and influence to their underrepre- 

sented groups. However, for women, this idealized viewpoint ignores the social dynamics that 
subordinate women’s words and actions even in “well-balanced” male and female group interactions. 
Using transcribed verbatim transcripts of 12 state legislative committee hearings, this research 
analyzes the conversational dynamics of committee members, witnesses, chairs, and sponsors. Sex 
differences among committee members are highly significant, even after accounting for political factors 
and structural features of the hearing. In addition, male and female chairs do not conduct hearings in 
the same way, and these differences affect the behavior of witnesses and committee members. The 
findings suggest that as the proportion of women increases in a legislative body, men become more 
verbally aggressive and controlling of the hearing. Women legislators may be seriously disadvantaged 
and unable to partictpate equally in legislative policymaking in committee hearings. 


realm of legislative politics suggests that their 
increased numbers will offer women equally 
increased opportunities to influence policymaking. 
Once a group reaches a certain size (a certain “‘critical 
mass”), then its position, power, and influence will 
increase dramatically. For example, scholars have 
theorized that through numerical gains, the negative 
effects of tokenism, which serve to marginalize 
women in an institution, will fade and that feminist 
. women elected to office will no longer hide or sub- 
sume their agendas (Carroll 1985; Kanter 1977). Re- 
cent empirical research provides some evidence that 
women’s proportional gains translate into policy 
gains, as women legislators are beginning to priori- 
tize and pursue topics of special interest to women, 
such as family policies and women’s rights (Reingold 
1992; Saint-Germain 1989; Thomas 1989, 1991; Tho- 
mas and Welch 1991). Over time, women have 
moved into leadership positions, and early research 
in this area indicates that women appear to have a 
different leadership style than men (Dodson and 
Carroll 1991; Flammang 1985; Rosener 1990). 
Women, even after their 1992 electoral gains, still 
remain a small minority in the U.S. Congress (10.8% 
in the House, 7% in the Senate). However, over the 
last 20 years, local- and state-level offices have proved 
more permeable for women. In 1993, state legisla- 
tures had an average of 20.4% women, ranging from 
a low of 4.3% in Kentucky to a high of 39.5% in the 
state of Washington (Center for the American 
Woman and Politics [hereafter CAWP] 1993a). Given 
the increasing importance of policymaking at the 
state level and the springboard effect and policy 
expertise that state legislative experience provides for 
many congressional members (Berkman 1993; Francis 
and Riddlesperger 1982), examining women’s partic- 


T= entry of more and more women into the 


ipation in policymaking and leadership experiences 
at the state level provides a snapshot of their current 
and potential impact. 

Of course, as many scholars have shown, state 
legislatures are not monolithic. Comparisons be- 
tween one state and another are complicated by 
political culture, length of the session, salary com- 
pensation, staff resources, size of the chamber, num- 
ber of standing committees, use of subcommittees, 
degree of party competition, and parliamentary 
rules—to name but a few important differences 
(Elazar 1972; Francis 1989; Hedlund 1984; Jewell 


1962). Despite these complications, Jewell’s (1982) 
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comparative work on all 50 states and Francis’s (1989) 
theoretical models of the states’ committee systems 
provide a baseline for locating where a state fits 
within the U.S. federal system. But, perhaps more 
importantly, they have also located commonalities 
aċross the diverse set of legislative bodies. For exam- 
ple, Francis found that state legislators spent the 
majority of their time working with legislation, as 
opposed to constituency service or legislative over- 
sight. Specifically, committee work and sponsorship 
were a legislators main focus, with the former taking 
more time than the latter due to the greater number 
of bills that pass through committees and bill intro- 


duction deadlines that are set early in the session. 


(Francis 1989; National Conference of State Legisla- 
tors [hereafter NCSL] 1992; Straayer 1990), which 
have the practical effect of limiting the number of bills 
a legislator can prepare to sponsor. 

Leadership and party-caucus power notwithstand- 
ing, the important decision-making role of standing 
committees (both full and subcommittees) has been 
recognized and tested by state and congressional 
scholars (for recent examples, see Evans 1991a; Fran- 
cis 1989; Francis and Riddlesperger 1982; Hall 1987). 
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While structural and personal characteristics of an 
individual (e.g., leadership position, party affiliation, 
terms in the legislative chamber, policy goals, constit- 
uency concerns, desire to make good policy, and 
expertise or interest in a particular bill) have been 
considered important determinants of participation 
in committee hearings (see, esp. Hall 1987), the effect 
of a committee member’s sex has been completely 
ignored. With the lack of women in Congress, it is not 
surprising (or necessarily disappointing) that gender is 
absent in these models. But even the recent work of 
state legislative scholars has failed to take into account 
the role of gender, despite a substantial presence of 
women in state legislatures over the last decade. 

The presumption among these scholars must be 
that gender simply does not matter. Yet an extensive 
body of research on gender in a variety of disciplines 
(e.g., management, psychology, communication, lin- 
guistics, sociology, political science) has shown that 
women are not equally situated with men or ade- 
quately captured through models built upon male 
behavior (see, e.g., Gilligan 1982; Guy 1992; Kanter 
1977; Kathlene 1989; Ragins and Sundstrom 1989). 
Women, whether they be 10%, 20%, or 60% of an 
organization, work within the larger confines of gen- 
dered institutions and socially prescribed roles (Guy 
and Duerst-Lahti 1992; Zimmer 1988). As Janice Yo- 
der (1991) shows, simply increasing women’s pres- 
ence in the workplace to combat the negative effects 
of tokenism and bring about gender equality ignores 
the pervasive sexism in society. Yoder reports that 
studies on tokenism have found that token men do 
not experience the same negative consequences as 
token women (i.e., sexism, rather then group size, 
produces inequities) and that highly masculinized 
occupations become more, not less, resistant to rap- 
idly increasing numbers of women, a phenomenon 
Yoder labels the “intrusiveness” effect. 

Yoder’s assessment in itself has serious implica- 
tions for women in politics generally and legislative 
committee studies specifically. Few social and occu- 
pational domains are more masculinized than poli- 


‘tics. One does not need a thorough review of Amer- 


ican history to recognize that elected cffices have 
belonged almost solely to men (especially at the state 
and national levels) until just very recently—the last 
20 or so years. While on one hand we may bemoan 
that women are making slow (but steady) increases in 
state legislatures (less than a 1% gain per year), 


women’s pace, historically understood, could be clas- 


sified as rapid and “intrusive” in a highly masculin- 
ized institution (women’s presence in state legisla- 
tures has increased fivefold sirce 1969; see CAWP 
1993b). If individual power and influence over poli- 
cymaking occurs mainly in committees (Francis and 
Riddlesperger 1982; Hall 1987), women may face 
additional social barriers not considered within exist- 
ing models of legislative committee behavior. 

In the legislative setting, individuals (and therefore 
groups) obtain influence primarily through two 
methods: (1) appointments to powerful positions and 
(2) assignments to and participation in committees. 


Theoretically, in a gender-neutral institution, all com- 
mittee chairs have the power to set the agenda and 
guide committee discussions. If women have more of 
an interest in certain types of issues, as research on 
their legislative priorities and sponsorship of bills 
indicates (Saint-Germain 1989; Thomas and Welch 
1991), then, in an equitable setting, female committee 
chairs would have opportunities to imprint their 
concerns while directing hearings. Similarly, if com- 
mittees are composed of some critical mass of 
women, then the effects of tokenism and marginal- 
ization should be eliminated, allowing women to join 
freely in the debate on bills. Yet Yoder’s work sug- 
gests that women chairs will not receive the same 
respect or have the same influence over committee 
hearings as men; and the more feminized a commit- 
tee becomes, the more overt hostility will be directed 
at women by men. 

But it is even more complicated than Yoder’s work 
implies. Other research has found that women do not 
use or perceive their positions of power like their 
male counterparts (Blair and Stanley 1991; Dodson 
and Carroll 1991; Duerst-Lahti and Johnson 1990). 
Eagly and Johnson’s (1990) metaanalysis of experi- 
mental and organization research on gender and 
leadership style found that women tended to lead 
more democratically, while men tended to be more 
autocratic. Similar results were found in a legislative 
setting, where women chairs were more likely to use 
their position as a facilitator or moderator of commit- 
tee discussion, rather than as a way to control wit- 
ness testimony, direct committee discussion, and join 
in the substantive debates (Kathlene 1990, 1991).* Yet 
it is the latter approaches that are associated with the 
notion of positional power. That women do not use 
the position in the same way brings up two important 
questions: (1) Will gaining access to “powerful” po- 
sitions result in truly equal influence? and (2) If 
women use their positions differently, is this due to 
men’s negative reaction to women in power or wo- 
men’s freely chosen redefinition of power? 

Finally, with regard to rank-and-file committee 
members, theoretical and empirical research previ- 
ously discussed strongly indicates that women and 
men will not be “equal” participants in group discus- 
sions. Therefore, electing more women to legislatures 
will not automatically change the power balance or 
the influence in policymaking. Gender, as described 
and applied in this literature, is a complex and 
interacting construct representing struggles over the 
use and definition of power, methods of managing 
conflict and building consensus, paths toward imple- 
menting change, and resistance by supporters of the 
status quo. Gender, like class, is a fundamental 
category of political analysis, not simply another 
independent variable representing biological sex (Sil- 
verberg 1990). 

This research attempts to discover where the bar- 
riers—and when the imbalances—occur in one im- 
portant decision-making setting: the committee hear- 
ing. While it is possible that men always dominate 
verbal interactions in mixed-sex groups, other re- 
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search indicates that the dynamics of dominance are 
more complex. Such factors as the positional power 
of speakers plays an important role in gendered 
verbal behavior, and it appears that there may be 
important power and influence differences depend- 
ing on the topic (or issue) being discussed (Craig and 
Pitts 1990; Kathlene 1991). Documenting precisely 
whether and when women are effectively kept out of 
committee hearing debates and under what circum- 
stances women are successful is important for under- 
standing how the status quo resists change despite 
numerical gains in elected women representatives. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND 
METHODOLOGY 


All the data were collected from the 1989 Colorado 
State House during the regular legislative session. 
Although it was not a full-time legislature, Berkman 
(1993) ranked the Colorado legislature during the 
mid-1980s as “more professionalized” (thirteenth of 
50) based on its relatively long annual session, legis- 
lators’ compensation, staff size, and control over 
federal grants (see also Francis 1989; Jewell 1982). 
Four institutional features made Colorado a good 
choice for examining legislators’ verbal interactions in 
committee hearings. First, while Colorado tends to 
lean Republican, it has a competitive two-party sys- 
tem thereby making partisan comparisons meaning- 
ful (Francis 1989; Jewell 1962). In 1989, Republicans 
controlled both legislative chambers, 60% of the 
House, and 69% of the Senate, while the governor's 
office was Democratic. Second, legislative power is 
not monopolized; rather, it is shared among the 
majority party caucus, leadership, and standing com- 
mittees (Francis 1989). However, Francis also found 
that legislators in Colorado both preferred and be- 
lieved that standing committees were the locus of 
decision making for most bills, with the majority 
party caucus only taking an active role on bills that 
reached the House floor. And as of the 1989 session, 
leadership and caucus power were significantly de- 
creased by the citizens of Colorado through the 
passage of an amendment the previous November. 
Dubbed Gave for “Give A Vote to Every Legislator,” 
the amendment prevented (1) pocket vetoes by the 
speaker and committee chairs and (2) binding caucus 
votes. GAVEL lessened the chair’s control to set the 
committee agenda by forcing all bills through the 
committee process (Lorch 1991; Straayer 1990). Build- 
ing coalitions and guiding committee and witness 
discussions were the main avenues of control left for 
committee chairs. Theoretically, chairs have the abil- 
ity effectively to kill bills even since GAVEL by sched- 
uling them late in the session. However, in 1989, only 
a handful of bills died due to expired deadlines. 
Relatedly, parliamentary rules regarding speaking 
behavior (such as time limits, turn limits, or seniority 
privilege) did not exist for committee hearings.” 
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Rather, each chair determined the degree of formality 
that would be followed (Lorch 1991). 

Third, Colorado’s relatively small legislative body 
(n = 65 in the House), the restriction on the number 
of bills a legislator can introduce in a session, and bill 
introduction deadlines has helped thwart the pres- 
sure to create subcommittees (Francis and Riddles- 
perger 1982; NCSL 1992; Straayer 1990), thereby 
increasing the importance of standing committees in 
policymaking. Fourth, in 1989, Colorado House rep- 
resentatives were assigned to an average of 1.72 
standing committees, well within state legislators’ 
“satisfaction threshold” (n < 3) for the optimal num- 
ber of committee assignments (Francis 1989). With 
fewer committee assignments, individual legislators 
are more likely to have studied the bills assigned to 
their committee, conversed with their committee col- 
leagues about the legislation, and attended most of 


_ their committee’s hearings; that is, legislators’ sched- 


uling conflicts are reduced with fewer committee 
assignments (see Francis and Riddlesperger 1982). 
Under these conditions, rank-and-file committee 
members should be more active in committee policy- 
making and less reliant on the chair. 

All these conditions point to the importance of 
standing committees in Colorado state policymaking. 
Indeed, in the House during the 1989 session, first 
committee hearings proved to be crucial to the final 
outcome of the bill. Nearly three-quarters (n = 196) of 
all House bills that passed out of the first committee 
(n = 274) eventually became law. Similarly, of the 164 
House bills that were killed in 1989, over 50% (n = 86) 
died in the first House committee hearing, with the 
remaining bills slowly dropping out at each subse- 
quent stage of the process. 

The Colorado legislature has long been among the 
states with the highest proportion of elected women. 
During 1989, Colorado ranked fifth among the 50 
states in the number of women elected to state 
government, with 33% (n = 22 out of 65) seated in the 
House and 20% (n = 7 out of 35) in the Senate (CAWP 
1989). For testing gender differences in participation 
rates at committee hearings, the House committees 
provided a variety of sex compositions. The percent- 
age of women assigned to standing committees 
ranged from a low of 9% on the powerful State Affairs 
Committee to a high of 55% on the Education Com- 
mittee. Two of the 10 committees of reference were 
chaired by females; 6 committees had female vice- 
chairs. Both committees chaired by females also had a 
female vice-chair. All committees were proportionally 
representative of the legislature’s party distribution, 
with the committee chairs and vice-chairs selected from 
the majority Republican party. 


Sample Selection of Hearings 


Twelve committee hearings were selected from the 68 
taped and transcribed hearings gathered.* I was in- 
terested in selecting a group of bills that were likely to 
bring out women’s voices. All eight family/children 
bills that were sampled during the 1989 session were 
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selected for this analysis based on the presumption 
that women were likely to engage in discussions 
about family and children issues since other research 
has found that women are more likely to prioritize 
and sponsor these issues (Saint-Germain 1989; Tho- 
mas 1994; Thomas and Welch 1991). Four other 
nonfamily bills selected on the basis of hearing and 
sponsor characteristics comparable to the family/chil- 
dren bills (i.e., sponsor's sex, chair’s sex, the propor- 
tion of women on the committee, and the first com- 
mittee assigned to the bill) provide for a comparison 
between family and nonfamily bills. 

Half of the bills were sponsored by a female; 5 of 
the 12 hearings were chaired by a female. It was not 
unusual for the vice-chair to direct the hearing or to 
cochair the hearing. Four of the selected hearings 
were chaired by more than one person. In these 
hearings, it was the male chair (rather than the female 


vice-chair) who predominated over most of the hear- — 


ing (80% or more); therefore, these hearings are 
coded as male-chaired. The percentage of female 
legislators at the hearing, including the chair and the 
sponsor, ranged from 12% to 64%. Eight of the 12 
bills passed out of their first committee (the hearing 
under study in this analysis). Ultimately 5 of the 12 
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bills became law. Table 1 lists the characteristics for 
each of the hearings analyzed. 


Descriptive Statistics of Sample 


The 12 hearings represent a total of 13.2 hours of 
committee discussion, with a mean length of 66.2 
minutes, ranging from 26 to 138 minutes. The 12 
hearings have a total of 204 speakers acting in one of 
four positions during the hearing (e.g., sponsor, 
chair, committee member, witness). Sixty-five per- 
cent of the House members (42 out of 65) were 
represented in one or more of the six hearings. 
Thirty-three percent of the selected legislators were in 
their first term, with 2.5 being the average number of 
terms in office, and there were no sex differences. The 
average age of the legislators was 47.0 years, but this 
differed significantly by sex (t = 3.69, p = .000), with 
men having a younger average age (mean = 44.2 
years) than women (mean = 50.7 years). Sixty-five 
percent were Republicans (committee members and 
chairs combined), representing the party distribution 
in 1989. Two-thirds of the sponsors in this sample of 
bills were Republicans, which is similar to the spon- 
sorship by party for all bills introduced in the 1989 


TABLE 1 
Committee Descriptions and Legislative Outcomes of Selected Bills (N = 12) 
ISSUE ASSIGNED SEX OF SEX OF PERCENT 
BILL AND TITLE AREA COMMITTEE SPONSOR CHAIR FEMALE? OUTCOME? 
Family 
1066 Disabled children 
home care program Family HEWI* female female 12 passed/law 
1089 Medical benefits for 
children Family HEWI female male 36 passed/law 
1193 Encourage , 
opportunity for child care Family HEWI female male 25 passed/PI? 
1344 Concerning custody 
proceedings Family Judiciary female female 55 Pl 
1071 Domestic abuse 
restraining orders Family Education male female 56 passed/law 
1234 Enforcement of 7 
support obligations Family Judiciary male male 44 passed/law 
1269 Child care expenses 
and income tax Family Finance male male 36 tabled 
1339 Reporting child abuse Family HEWI male male 27 PI 
Other 
1105 Schoo! dropout 
prevention act Education Education male female 64 passed/Pi 
1118 Adult high school 
diplomas Education Education female female 56 passed/lost 
1263 Reparation payments 
and social services S.Services Finance male male 36 passed/law 
1309 Superfund 
implementation Environment HEWI female male 36 Pl 


“The percent female at the hearing includes all legislators (committee members, sponsor, chair). The variation shown within the same committee reflects 
one or more of the following changeable conditions: (1) one or more legislators assigned to the committee did not attend the hearing, (2) the sponsor could 
be a man or a woman, and (3) the chair of a committee could be either a man or a woman, since chairs and vice-chairs directed hearings. 

’Outcome of bill in committee hearing in study/Final outcome of bill in the 1989 legislative session. 


‘Health, Environment, Welfare, and Institutions. 
Postponed indefinitely. 
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House. Overall, the sample is representative of both 
the bills and the legislators across many important 
characteristics. 


Dependent Variables 


To determine “who holds the floor” in legislative 
committee hearings, five dependent variables were 
tested. The first measure, percent TIME ELAPSED, is the 
percentage of the hearing that has elapsed when the 
speaker first talks,” calculated by dividing the num- 
ber of words spoken at the hearing prior to a speak- 
er's first utterance by the total number of words 
spoken at the hearing. The point in the hearing when 
a speaker enters the committee discussion may be an 
important measure of influence. Earlier comments 
and/or questions may direct the other committee 
members to consider the bill based on the concerns of 
early speakers. In addition, speaking up early in the 
hearing may influence subsequent witnesses to mod- 
ify their testimony in order to address the apparent 
concerns of the committee at the possible expense of 
emphasizing other important points. Of course, 
amendments created in committee (as opposed to 
sponsor amendments brought to the committee to 
address perceived deficiencies in the drafted bill)® 
result from discussions in the hearing so that early 
engagement in committee discussion is likely to both 
guide further discussions and result in a permanent 
change of the proposed legislation in the form of 
amendments. 

The second two dependent variables, WORDS SPO- 
KEN and TURNS TAKEN, are discrepancy score mea- 
sures that subtract the expected frequency (the sum 
of the speaking behavior divided by the number of 
people present at the hearing) from the actual fre- 
quency of a particular speaking behavior. The dis- 
crepancy score standardizes for differences in the 
length of the hearing time to make interhearing 
speaking behavior comparable. WORDS SPOKEN mea- 
sures the time a speaker holds the floor. This is an 
indicator of how vocal a person was during the 
hearing. Research outside of political settings has 
found that men talk more than women, whether in 
mixed- or same-sex groups (Wood 1966). Other stud- 
ies have documented that males are the more talk- 
ative in mixed-sex conversations in the workplace, 
classroom, and in couple situations (see, e.g., Ber- 
nard 1972; Craig and Pitts 1990; Fishman 1978; 
Swacker 1975; Swann 1988; Woods 1988), and that 
males talk longer in monologue-type situations (Edel- 
sky 1981). TURNS TAKEN measures how often speak- 
ers initiated and engaged in discussion. This is an 
indicator of how actively involved a person was in the 
hearing.’ The interpretation of activity will vary de- 
pending upon the positional role of the speakers. 
When committee members take many turns, it re- 
flects their self-initiation. However, when witnesses 
take many turns, it reflects the engagement of the 
legislators (chair, committee members, and, to a 
lesser extent, the sponsor) through questioning the 
witness. 
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The final two dependent variables, percent INTER- 
RUPTIONS MADE and percent INTERRUPTIONS RECEIVED, 
measure the different ways committee members gain 
and lose their speaking turns. Most turns, even in 
less formal settings than a committee hearing, are 
gained through “smooth speaker switches,” where 
a person waits until the speaker has completed their 
utterance. How a person gains their speaking turn is 
an important indicator of both social norms (i.e., 
politeness) and power or dominance. Numerous lin- 
guistic and sociological studies of mixed-sex group 
dynamics document the male’s verbal aggressive- 
ness. For example, one study found that males inter- 
rupting females accounted for 96% of all interrup- 
tions (Zimmerman and West 1975). Another study 
found that men were more likely to talk while a 
woman was speaking than while a man was speaking 
(Willis and Williams 1976), though the context and 
situation of the verbal interaction are important de- 
terminants that can reverse the pattern (Murray and 
Covelli 1988). Interrupting another person reflects 
the speaker's position of power and dominance, 
whether it be social or institutionally derived (West 
and Zimmerman 1977). In committee hearings, there 
are potentially two conflicting conditions regarding 
power and dominance. Research on sex differences 
suggests that men will do a disproportionate amount 
of interrupting and that women will be interrupted 
more often than men. But positional power (e.g., 
chairing the hearing) should mitigate the socially 
constructed power differences between the sexes. 
Women chairing committees should not act differ- 


- ently from their male counterparts—or at least, they 
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should be more dominant (i.e., do more interrupt- 
ing) than either rank-and-file committee members or 
witnesses (see Kollock, Blumstein, and Schwartz 
1985). 

An interruption can be successful or unsuccessful. 
Following Craig and Pitts’ (1990) coding scheme, five 
types of interruptions were identified. Figure 1 dia- 
grams how speaker switches were coded. The five 
dependent variables examine verbal behavior of 
legislators and witnesses in committee hearings. 
While the measures are naturally related to each 
other (e.g., we would expect that speaking early in 
the hearing would be positively correlated with 
speaking more in the hearing), it is the variation 
among the independent variables that expose the 
conversational dynamics of a hearing. For example, 
based on literature previously discussed, men and 
women may take an equal number of turns, but men 
may talk longer than women in any given turn. 
Similarly, interruptions will be related to how mucha 
person talks simply because there is more time to 
interrupt the person, yet we would expect chairs to 
make more—but receive less—interruptions by virtue 
of their position of control. Most of the dependent 
variables used in this analysis are only moderately 
correlated (.25 to .50), and all covary in the expected 
direction. (See Appendix Table A-1.) 
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FIGURE 1 
Classification of Interruptions and Smooth Speaker Switches 
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Attempted speaker switch 
i l 
Successful 
| 
Yes No 
| 
Simultaneous speech Simultaneous speech 
a present? present? 
Yes No Yes No 
i | | | | 
lst speaker’s Ist speaker’s 2nd speaker’s | 
utterance utterance utterance | 
complete complete complete | 
LL / \ / \ | 
/ \ Í \ / \ | 
Yes No Yes No Yes No | 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | Ea | 
Overlap Simple Smooth Silent Talkover § Butting-in 
interrupt speaker interrupt interrupt O 
switch 


Source: Craig and Pitts 1990, 129, based on G. W. Beattie. 1983. Talk: An Analysis of Speech and Non-Verbal Behavior in Conversation. Milton Keynes: Open 


University Press. 


Note: Only smooth speaker switches represent taking a turn without interrupting the speaker. Both interruption variables were created by summing 
together all successful and unsuccessful interruptions (Overlap + Simple Interrupt + Silent Interrupt + Talkover + Butting in) that a speaker made or 
received. The individual sums were then divided by the total number of turns taken in the hearing to produce percentage scores. While there are 
theoretically important differences in the type of interruption made, there are too few observations in the data set to analyze the five types separately. 


RESULTS 
Descriptive Statistics 


A total of 116,051 words were spoken with a mean of 
9,671 words per hearing. Across all 12 hearings there 
were 1,747 smooth speakers switches and 195 inter- 
ruptions. Total interruptions ranged between 4.0% to 
26.0% of all speaker switches, with an average of 
11.2%. The interruption rate is low in comparison to 
research findings in conversational dynamics (see 
Craig and Pitts 1990). No doubt this was due to the 
formality of the setting. Parliamentary procedures 
both produce more speaker switches (the chair con- 
stantly acknowledges each speaker—55.1 percent of 
all turns were taken by chairs) and lessen the likeli- 
hood of interruptions (speakers generally wait to be 
acknowledged by the chair). Similar to findings in 
conversational analysis, most interruptions during 
the hearings resulted in a successful turn (86.2%) for 
the person who did the interrupting, further validat- 
ing the importance of studying who interrupts whom. 


Positional Role 


Position at the hearing is an important determinate of 
speaking behavior. Three multivariate regression 
models of the five dependent variables that demon- 
strate the power of.. positional role and speaking 
behavior are shown in Table 2. In ‘the first model, 
chairs, committee members, and witnesses all dif- 
fered significantly from sponsors on the five depen- 
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dent measures. Chairs took the most turns speaking, 
while sponsors dominated hearings in speaking time. 
Sponsors and chairs both made and received more 
interruptions than committee members or witnesses. 
The significant differences in elapsed time among the 
roles are an institutional artifact: sponsors always had 
the opportunity to summarize their bill verbally at the 
start of committee hearings; chairs spoke next by 
virtue of their role as moderator of the hearing; 
witnesses and committee members were the last to 
enter into the committee discussion. 

The second model adds sex to the equation. The 
positional patterns found in the first model remain 
essentially the same. In addition, except for interrup- 
tions received, men and women at the hearing also 
differed significantly from one another. Women en- 
tered the discussion later, spoke less, took fewer 
turns, and made fewer interruptions than men. 

The third model includes interaction variables of 
sex by position. Overall, position continues to distin- 
guish among different speaking behaviors, and fe- 
male chairs are significantly different than male 
chairs. Women chairing committees spoke less, took 
fewer turns, and made fewer interruptions than their 
male counterparts, suggesting that men and women 
have different leadership styles. The same gendered 
pattern holds for female committee members and 
female witnesses in comparison to their male coun- 
terparts, although these differences are not statisti- 


cally significant. - 
Since positional role is highly significant, in statis- 
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TABLE 2 





Multivariate Analyses of Speaking Behavior by Position (N = 204) 
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UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 


MODELS AND 
INDEPENDENT % TIME WORDS 
VARIABLES? ELAPSED? SPOKEN" 
Mode! 1 
Chair .19** ~1791.28**** | 
Comm. member GAI —2309.43**** 
Witness AQttee —1749.49**** 
Constant .00 1928.65**** 
R? 25 A6 
Model 2 
Chair .19** —1785.30**** 
Comm. member HA teen —2326.70**** 
Witness ,49**** —1759.81**** 
Female Ry i abate —203.43**** 
Constant 05 2030.36 
R? .28 „47 
Model 3 
Main effects 
Chair 13 —1418,50**** 
Comm. member Gt —2209.07**** 
Witness RY fail —1619.52**** 
Female .00 69.53 
Interactions 
Fem. chair 12 —708.00* 
Fem. comm. member 18 —227.56 
Fem. witness .04 —281.43 
Constant .00 1893.88 
R? .29 48 


“Omitted category is the sponsor of the bill. 


TURNS INTERRUPTS INTERRUPTS 
TAKEN” MADE (%) RECEIVED (%)4 
17.50*** 02 ~.02 
ES 20.93**** ore 20*t** vIe o ()*ž** 
aoe 1 9,95**** en 20**** Se 20**** 
1 5 Qorkrs atte Dag keane 
61 AQ 38 
17.58**** 02 ~.02 
"a : i G*tt* re 2 kkt pa 20**** 
—20.09**** — 20**** — 20% 
—2.70** —.04**** —.02 
{ 7.27**** io Wiel 25 **t* 
62 52 39 
24,29%+s* „12e ~.04 
-d 9.89**** = 1 Qrexek c= 21 REKE 
= 1 9.71 kakK 2 1 Qxete om Darker 
—.06 02 —.04 
~12,82** — 19 04 
-2.66 —.05 01 
—.56 —.04 03 
15.95 23 25 
63 55 39 


*Percent time elapsed measures the percentage of the hearing that has elapsed when the speaker first talks. Smaller percentages indicate early engagement 


in committee discussion. 


“Words spoken and turns taken are discrepancy scores computed as expected frequency minus actual frequency. Negative numbers reflect less 
activity—positive numbers, more activity—than average. Words spoken measures the time a speaker holds the floor, turns taken, how often a speaker initiates 


and engages in discussion. 


“Interruptions made and interruptions received are calculated by summing together the number of all the types of interruptions a speaker made (or received) 
divided by the total number of turns in the hearing. See Figure 1 for a diagram and description of the coding scheme. 
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tical terms as well as substantive terms, the analysis 
will compare speaking behavior within each posi- 
tional role across all 12 hearings. 


Committee Members 


Personal and Institutional Factors. A look at which 
group of legislators “hold the floor” in committee 
hearings most closely mirrors the environment found 
in linguistic research on conversational dynamics. 
While there are clear and important differences be- 
tween informal groups (a group of friends, a set of 
couples, etc.) and the formality of a public hearing 
with its political constraints, the committee member 
plays the most “natural” role of the four types of 
participants studied in this research. Committee 
members are relatively free to engage in discussion at 
any point in time—unlike the witnesses who must 
wait for their initial turn and subsequent requests for 
comments. Unlike the sponsor, committee members 
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are not necessarily advocates of a particular bill, 
although they may be strongly aligned with a partic- 
ular issue area. Rather than “campaigning” for the 
bill (as the sponsor does), the committee members’ 
task is to examine the proposed legislation from a 
multitude of perspectives—personal, professional, 
and political—that they bring with them. In this way, 
committee members have the freedom to act more 
like individuals in a conversation than the witnesses 
(who are “outsiders” or merely “guests” at the leg- 
islative table), the sponsor (whose self-interest is 
tightly bound to the passage of the bill), or the chair 
(whose primary formal responsibility is to direct and 
coordinate the hearing). 

Thomas and Welch’s (1991) study of legislative 
activity found that men and women reported similar 
levels of participation in committee hearings. How- 
ever, given the research discussed earlier on mixed- 
sex conversational dynamics, we would expect gen- 
der differences between committee members, with 
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men dominating the hearing. Unlike an informal 
conversation among friends, there are several politi- 
cal and institutional factors that could produce differ- 
entiated patterns beyond or instead of gender. Parti- 
san differences seem very likely. We might expect 
that the minority party (in this case, the Democrats) 
to be less vocal than the majority Republican party. 
Or minority party members may be particularly active 
in committee hearings in order to vocalize their 
objections to or imprint their concerns on the bill 
before it reaches the highly partisan dynamics of the 
House floor debates (Francis 1989; Hall 1987). Or 
there may be no discernible party differences since 
committees are viewed by the legislators themselves 
as one of the least partisan arenas in the legislature 
(Francis and Riddlesperger 1982). 

Other factors could also be important. Hall (1987) 
found that Congress members’ desire to make an 
imprint on a piece of legislation was strongly related 
to their participation in committee hearings. Having a 
personal interest or expertise in the issue area of the 
bill could explain differences in verbal behavior. Four 
measures were used to determine a legislator’s inter- 
est in a bill. A legislator was considered “interested” 
if (1) the specific bill was mentioned in the personal 
interview as one of the most important in the session, 
(2) the issue area of the bill was mentioned among the 
legislator’s top priorities, (3) the legislator sponsored 
or cosponsored a related bill during the 1989 session, 
or (4) the legislator’s professional experience (e.g., 
profession, task-force work, community awards) was 
directly related to the issue area of the bill. Interest in 
the bill should increase a legislator’s activity in the 
committee hearing. 

Finally, legislative expertise may account for 
greater participation. The number of terms served in 
the legislature can be used as a general measure of 
legislative expertise. We would expect newly elected 
legislators to be inexperienced in state legislative 
policymaking at a number of different levels (e.g., 
parliamentary procedures, historical detailed knowl- 
edge about failed bills in previous years, and general 
insider politics) and Jack the clout to be included in 
important off-the-record dealings with legislative 
leaders, state bureaucrats, and lobbyists. Because the 
first-term legislators in this research were in the first 
60 days of their two-year term, the differences in 
speaking behavior between the newest members and 
more seasoned legislators might be very pro- 
nounced.® Hall (1987) found that freshman status was 
negatively related to participation in congressional 
policymaking, and the same may hold true in state 
legislative committee hearings. 


Results of Personal and Institutional Models. Table 3 
reports (1) the bivariate regression results of sex on 
each of the dependent variables and (2) three multi- 
variate regression models. As the bivariate model 
shows, sex is highly significant on all five measures of 
speaking behavior. Women, on average, waited until 
more than two-thirds of the hearing was over before 
they uttered their first words, while men engaged 
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halfway through the hearing. Men spoke longer and 
took more turns, and men made and received more 
interruptions than women committee members. The 
first multivariate model results indicate that sex con- 
tinues to be significant across the five measures even 
after accounting for committee members’ interest in 
the bill, their party affiliation, and their freshman 
status. In each of the measures, it was the male 
committee members who dominated the committee 
hearings. 

Other variables are also important in understand- 
ing verbal behavior. As predicted, committee mem- 
bers who had an interest in the bill spoke longer and 
engaged in discussion more frequently. They were 
also interrupted more often, which follows from their 
greater verbal activity. Except for making fewer inter- 
ruptions, minority party status did not affect speak- 
ing behavior in committee hearings, supporting Fran- 
cis’s (1989) interviews with state legislators, who 
reported low levels of partisan politics in committee 
hearings. Unlike Hall's (1987) findings on congres- 
sional representatives, freshman status did not lessen 
their participation in the hearings. Evans (1991a) 
found that newcomers to the Senate participated 
equally with their more senior colleagues, suggesting 
that there are circumstances that produce greater and 
lesser inequality based on tenure. Perhaps being a 
newcomer is more of a disadvantage in a large 
legislative body, such as the House of Representa- 
tives, than in a smaller chamber, such as the Colo- 
rado State House (see Evans 1991b). 


Additional Committee Hearing Factors and Interactions. 
Based on recent research on women’s legislative 
priorities and activities (Reingold 1992; Saint-Ger- 
main 1989; Thomas 1991; Thomas and Welch 1991), 
women may be more active participants in hearings 
that address family issues. If women have a special 
interest in certain types of legislation, due to their 
personal experience or belief that they can represent 
women’s interests better than men (Reingold 1992), 
then female committee members should be more 
vocal in hearings on family issues. 

The sex of the sponsor may have an effect on the 
committee members’ speaking behavior. If women 
are bringing different views and values to policymak- 
ing based on a more needs-based, rather than indi- 
vidual-rights, orientation toward society (Dodson 
1991; Dodson and Carroll 1991; Gilligan 1982; Kath- 
lene 1991), then the bills that women sponsor, re- 
gardless of issue area, may embody this difference 
and perhaps strike a responsive cord among the other 
women committee members. 

Chairing a committee is an important position of 
power because the chair can control much of the 
hearing dynamics, including in what order commit- 
tee members will be recognized to speak, which 
committee members’ ideas will be encouraged or cut 
off, and whether the bill will receive a final committee 
vote or be tabled (usually resulting in the death of the 
bill). Given findings in all-female groups that women 
engage in supportive and cooperative, rather than 
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TABLE 3 


Bivariate and Multivariate Analyses of Speaking Behavior among Committee Members (N = 106) 
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MODELS AND UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
INDEPENDENT % TIME WORDS TURNS INTERRUPTS INTERRUPTS 
VARIABLES ELAPSED? SPOKEN? TAKEN? MADE (%)° RECEIVED (%)*° 
Bivariate model: 
Female Ag —135.14*** —2.43*** — .O4rree — .Q3*** 
Constant 46 56.64 1.00 .05 .05 
R? .08 .05 .05 AZ .05 
Multivariate model 1; 
Female ,19**+* —144.49*** —2.66*** — .04**** —.03*** 
interest —.05 153.23*** Zi" 07 .02* 
Minority party 05 —10.53 —12 —.02** —.01 
Freshman status .03 —63.48 —1.34 —,01 —.02 
Constant 45 34.33 .69 05 05 
R? .09 11 12 17 .10 
Multivariate model 2: 
Speaker: 
Female .19**** —144,54*** ~2.65*** — ,.04**** — .04*** 
Interest —.06 159.16*** 2.84*** 01 .02* 
Minority party .06 —10.88 —.13 —.02* 00 
Freshman status .02 —60.95 — 1.32 —.01 —.02 
Hearing: 
Family issue —.08 26.44 44 .00 02 
Female sponsor ~,.06 ~5.87 —,12 .00 .01 
Female chair 11 —-25.16 — 44 — 01 .01 
Female mass? —.11** 16.12 23 .00 01 
Constant Vo aiii —6.28 .10 .06*** 01 
Rê 13 11 12 .18 15 
Multivariate model 3: 
Speaker 
Female —.28 521.55** 5.09 ' —.04 01 
interest —.05 163.53**** 2.89*** 01 .02* 
Minority party 08 —37.04 —.40 —.02** .00 
Freshman status .00 —44.67 —.80 —.01 —.02 
Hearing 
Family —.02 131.70 1.26 —.07 .04** 
Fem. sponsor —,15* 53.96 —.08 00 .02 
Fem. chair 10 —5.93 57 .00 01 
Female mass —.18*** 93.35 1.19 .00 .02 
Interactions 
Fem. x Family —.09 —239.62** —2.11 .00 —.04 
Fem. x Fem. sponsor .22* —144.13 ~.34 .00 —.02 
Fem. x Fem. chair —,07 —14.13 —1.70 —.01 —.02 
Fem. x Fem. mass 2i* —200.18* —2.48 .00 .00 
Constant .B6**** —269.90* —2.92 or —.02 
R° 21 18 16 .20 .18 


*Percent time elapsed measures the percentage of the hearing that has elapsed when the speaker first talks. Smaller percentages indicate early engagement 
in committee discussion. 

’Words spoken and turns taken are discrepancy scores computed as expected frequency minus actual frequency. Negative numbers reflect less activity, 
positive numbers reflect more activity than average. Words spoken measures the time a speaker holds the floor, turns taken, how often a speaker initiates 
and engages in discussion. 

Interruptions made and interruptions received are calculated by summing together the number of all the types of interruptions a speaker made (or received) 
divided by the total number of turns in the hearing. See Figure 1 for a diagram and description of the coding scheme. 

“Female mass represents the proportion of the committee hearing (committee members, sponsor, and chair) that is female. The variable was coded female 
tokenism = 1 (less than 30% female), female critical mass = 2 (30%-50% female), female majority = 3 (over 50% female). 
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competitive, linguistic strategies (Coates 1988), fe- that even when a token male (or female) is present, 
male committee members may be more at ease or the group dynamics change toward a less supportive 
more inclined to speak when the chair of the commit- interaction style (Smith-Lovin and Brody 1989). 
tee is also female. However, other research indicates Therefore, the presence of a female chair may not be 
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enough to bring out female voices. Yet the more 
democratic leadership style of women—as opposed 
to men’s more autocratic style—may provide the 
opportunity for more women to participate (see Eagly 
and Johnson 1990). But being democratic implies an 
inclusive style that should facilitate all voices, not just 
women’s voices. Thus, men’s more aggressive verbal 
behavior may be even more pronounced under a 
female chair. Based on these conflicting propositions, 
female committee members may participate more or 
less than men when the chair is female. 

It may not be enough that the chair or the sponsor 
is female if the rest of the committee is comprised of 
mostly males. In order for women to be heard, they 
may need to comprise some minimal percentage in a 
committee hearing (Kanter 1977). Conversely, the 
increased presence of women may result in more 
verbal activity by men reacting to women’s intrusion 
in the legislative setting (Yoder 1991). The 12 hearings 
were divided into three groups based on the percent- 
age of women legislators at the hearing (including all 
the committee members, the sponsor, and the 
chair).” Three bills comprise the female tokenism cate- 
gory, in which less than 30% of the legislators were 
women. Five bills are in the female critical mass, where 
30% to 50% of the committee is comprised of women. 
Finally, four bills fall into the category of female 
majority, where, by definition, over 50% are women. 
If Kanter’s proposition holds, female committee 
members will become more verbally active when 
more women are present. If Yoder is correct, female 
committee members will be less active due to men’s 
stepped-up participation to counter the increased 
proportions of women at the hearing. 


Results of Additional Considerations. As multivariate 
model 2 in Table 3 shows, after controlling for situa- 
tional factors related to the hearing, the same pattern 
of male domination found in multivariate model 1 
remains. Regardless of whether the chair or the 
sponsor is a man or a woman or the hearing is on a 
family issue, female committee members engage 
later, speak significantly fewer words, take signifi- 
cantly fewer turns, and make and receive fewer 
interruptions than their male counterparts. However, 
committee members speak significantly earlier as the 
proportion of women on the committee increases. 
Model 3, which expands on model 2 by adding 
interaction terms of female committee members by 
each of the hearing variables, clarifies the differential 
effect of female presence and positional roles on male 
and female committee members’ participation in the 
hearing. It is the men, rather than the women, who 
become significantly more vocal when women com- 
prise greater proportions of the committee, support- 
ing Yoder’s “intrusiveness” effect. Similarly, male 
committee members engaged earlier—and female 
committee members, later—when the sponsor of the 
bill was a woman. An examination of the transcript 
reveals that male committee members asked ques- 
tions of female sponsors immediately after their in- 
troduction and more male committee members en- 
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gaged early in questioning witnesses that testified for 
a female-sponsored bill, regardless of the proportion 
of women at the hearing. Both behaviors tended not 
to be present when a man sponsored a bill, suggest- 
ing that females (but not males) in positions of 
importance have their ideas scrutinized by rank-and- 
file men. 

While the male committee members engage signif- 
icantly earlier, they are not speaking or taking more 
turns under the different situational characteristics of 
the hearing. The same cannot be said for female 
committee members. Women not only engage later 
when there are more women at the hearing, but they 
also speak fewer words. And women, contrary to the 
expectation, speak significantly less than men at 
hearings addressing a family issue, even after con- 
trolling for interest in the issue area (which remains 
significant). 

More generally, each of these models, while unable 
to explain a large proportion of the variance (model 3 
explains between 16% and 21%), provide compelling 
evidence that sex is a powerful explanatory variable. 
Even when a particular variable is not statistically 
significant, the direction of the relationship is consis- 
tent with female committee members participating 
less under a variety of controls and interactions, 
while legislators with a personal or professional in- 
terest in the issue participate more. 


Witnesses 


An examination of witnesses’ speaking behavior will 
help flesh out more of the committee hearing dynam- 
ics. 


Factors Influencing Witness Speaking Behavior. As 
noted, witnesses have many constraints on their 
speaking behavior—most notably that they must wait 
for the chair to call them forward to speak. Therefore, 
gender differences in speaking behavior among wit- 
nesses may not reflect gender differences between 
the witnesses but rather differential treatment by the 
chair (who determines the order of testimony’? and 
has the power to limit testimony) and the committee 
members (who may ask questions of the witnesses). 
While partisan affiliation is not applicable (at least not 
determinable), age is unknown, and terms in the 
legislature cannot be used to measure expertise and 
political savvy of a witness, other possible factors 
may be important. Among the most important is the 
formal affiliation of the witness. Is the witness a 
lobbyist, a state bureaucrat, an “expert” in a particu- 
lar field, or a citizen? To most legislators, lobbyists 
and bureaucrats are likely to be well known, re- 
spected, and mostly seen as reliable sources of infor- 
mation (Straayer 1990). However, the familiarity be- 
tween these witnesses and the legislators may also 
bring out entrenched ideological differences that 
cause positive and negative reactions among the 
legislators. Individual lobbyists and bureaucrats 
should receive mixed opportunities to speak at the 
hearing, depending upon the composition of the 
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committee and the issue at hand. Experts may not be 
personally known by most of the legislators at the 
hearing, but by virtue of their professional title and 
experience (e.g., a doctor who specializes in high-risk 
obstetrics at a hearing on premature infants), experts 
(as a group) should be given the most opportunity to 
testify and answer questions. Citizens have no insti- 
tutional or professional affiliation. Representing only 
themselves, they are likely to relay a personal story 
regarding aspects of the bill. Based on research find- 
ings that representatives rely on more professional- 
ized sources of information to make policy and voting 
decisions, unaffiliated witnesses should be given the 
least opportunity to engage in the committee hearing 
(see Jewell 1982; Mooney 1991). There are other 
important characteristics of the witnesses that may 
cause legislators to treat them differentially. In Colo- 
rado, the sponsor of the bill orchestrates the witness 
testimony, especially in the first committee hearing. 
Speakers who come to testify at the request of a 
legislator should receive more opportunity to speak 
than witnesses who come forward on their own initia- 
tive. Relatedly, witnesses who testify in favor of the bill 
may be treated differently than those who are against it. 
Male and female witnesses with different affilia- 
tions and roles may not be equally situated with 
regard to how committee members and chairs re- 
spond to them. For example, male experts may be 
seen as more credible than female experts. Interaction 
terms will disentangle these potential gendered ef- 
fects. Finally, the same four hearing variables used to 
distinguish differences among committee members’ 
verbal behavior are used in multivariate model 2 to 
test whether witnesses are treated differently under a 
variety of hearing circumstances related to gender. 
One additional hearing variable—the number of wit- 
nesses at the hearing—is included because the chair 
knows at the beginning of the hearing how many 
people have signed up to testify. Given a variety of time 
constraints the chair works within, the actual number 
of witnesses signed up for a bill may produce different 
speaking patterns imposed by the chair. Specifically, 
the more witnesses signed up, the less time each 
witness will be allowed to speak and the fewer ques- 
tions the chair will allow committee members to ask. 


Results of Witness Speaking Behavior. As Table 4 shows, 
the bivariate regression model that tests only sex is 
not significant for four of the five dependent mea- 
sures. The chair does not have men and women 
witnesses come forward to testify earlier or later in 
the hearing based on their sex. While women wit- 
nesses speak less than the expected number of words 
and men speak more, these differences are not sig- 
nificant, indicting that male and female witnesses are 
given equal amounts of “floor time.” There are no 
gender differences in the number of turns taken 
suggesting that committee members (and the chair) 
are as likely to ask follow-up questions from wit- 
nesses of either sex. Interruption patterns do vary by 
the witnesses’ sex. Like their committee member 
counterparts, female witnesses are significantly less 
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likely to use interruptions to gain a speaking turn 
than are male witnesses. However, there are no sex 
differences with regard to witnesses’ receiving inter- 
ruptions, indicating that men and women witnesses 
are equally likely to be interrupted by the legislators. 

Multivariate model 1, based on six witnesses’ char- 
acteristics, produces several interesting patterns but 
sex is not significant for the same four dependent 
measures as found in the bivariate model. Witnesses 
who come forward on their own, rather than through 
the sponsor, speak significantly later in the hearing 
but speak as much—and take as many turns as—the 
sponsor's witnesses. As hypothesized, “experts” 
were given the most speaking time, as measured in 
words spoken and turns taken. Female witnesses 
continued to make significantly fewer interruptions 
than male witnesses after controlling for their insti- 
tutional affiliation, sponsor affiliation, and position 
on the bill. Interestingly, witnesses who represented 
themselves made significantly more interruptions, 
indicating, perhaps, their lack of familiarity with the 
chair’s moderator role. 

Multivariate model 2, based on both interaction 
terms for the witnesses’ characteristics and commit- 
tee hearing characteristics, significantly improves the 
explained variance for the dependent measures. In 
hearings on family issues, witnesses spoke signifi- 
cantly earlier and made more interruptions. When 
the sponsor was a female, witnesses began speaking 
later in the hearing. This occurred for two reasons: 
female sponsors tended to give longer introductions 
to their bills (averaging 1,149 words, as compared to 
the 806 words for males) and, as noted previously, 
female sponsors received more questions from male 
chairs and male committee members during and after 
their introduction, rather than moving directly to the 
first witness. The latter interpretation is also borne 
out in the model where witnesses began speaking 
earlier in hearings chaired by a female (a woman chair 
tended to move directly to witness testimony) and 
were engaged later when there were more female 
legislators present. We saw earlier that male commit- 
tee members became more verbally aggressive when 
more women were present and when the sponsor 
was a woman. A more extensive interaction model 
(not shown)! found that under a female chair or 
when the hearing was on a family bill, it was the male 
witnesses who were making the interruptions, sug- 
gesting that increased verbal aggressiveness when 
women are in power and when women’s traditional 
interests are being discussed is not limited to gen- 
dered dynamics among the legislators. Although the 
model measures witnesses’ speaking behavior, these 
results tell us more about the interaction between 
witnesses and legislators and how male legislators 
treat female sponsors at the beginning of the hearing. 

The interaction terms in multivariate model 2 pro- 
duced some interesting gendered patterns that were 
absent in the main effects model. Overall, the direc- 
tion of the relationships is consistent with the gen- 
dered pattern found among the committee members. 
Specifically, female witnesses who opposed a bill had 
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TABLE 4 
Bivariate and Multivariate Analyses of Speaking Behavior among Witnesses at Hearing (N = 69) 


UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 


MODELS AND % TIME. WORDS TURNS INTERRUPTS INTERRUPTS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES ELAPSED? SPOKEN?” TAKEN? MADE (%)* RECEIVED (%)* 
Bivariate model: 
Female 04 —144.26 —1.06 —.02** — 01 
Constant 47 64.81 .46 04**** O4**** 
R? .O1 01 01 04 01 
Multivariate model 1 
Speaker 
Female 04 —113.74 — .84 —,03*** 01 
Witness affiliation? 
Expert —~ ,08 305.13** 2.36** 03 —.01 
Bureaucrat — 3 163.86 1.68 01 OT 
individual —.01 —223.15 —1.53° .04** .00 
Witness role 
Self-init. Ar — 147.80 —.60 04 02 
Against — 09 31.10 1.09 04 02 
Constant 46 38.79 —.15 .03*** .03*** 
R? .10 .11 11 11 .09 
Multivariate model 2 
Family — 24 te 195.01 30 .O4** 02 
Fem. sponsor K C tt —262.27 —.16 —.02 02 
Fem. chair — Q7tt 270.10 76 .06** — .03 
Female mass? 14°** 9.96 36 00 .03** 
No. of witnesses — ,09**** 55.62 13 Of .00 
Speaker 
Female —.05 227.00 1.28 —.01 .00 
Witness affiliation 
Expert —.14 263.21 2.56 .04** —.04 
Bureaucrat — 02 367.55 3.79*** .03 .04** 
Citizen — 04 150.58 .37 .03 01 
Witness role 
Self-init. ert —213.63 —1.59 —,03 .00 
Against —.13 353.40 3.71** 03 07*** 
Interactions 
Witness affiliation 
Fem. (witness) x expert 18 263.21 —1.10 —.05 —-,02 
Fem. (witness) x 
bureaucrat .09 —434.20 —5.31** —.06"* — .08*** 
Fem. (witness) x citizen 02 —756.39* —5.03 —.03 —.01 
Witness role 
Fem. (witness) x self-init. —,3i*™ 439.38 6.67** 1397 Br I siaii 
Fem. (witness) x against .63**** —1260.58*** —8.81*** 14 — .13**** 
Constant .80**** —533.65 —2.98 —.05 .07 
R? .37 .23 .24 37 34 


“Percent time elapsed measures the percent of the hearing that has elapsed when the speaker first talks. Smaller percentages indicate early engagement in 
committee discussion. 

’Words spoken and turns taken are discrepancy scores computed as expected frequency minus actual frequency. Negative numbers reflect less 
activity—positive numbers, more activity—than average. Words spoken measures the time a speaker holds the floor, turns taken, how often a speaker imitates 
and engages in discussion. 

“Interrupts made and interrupts received are calculated by summing together the number of all the types of interruptions a speaker made (or received) divided 
by the total number of turns in the hearing. See Figure 1 for a diagram and description of the coding scheme. 

4Qmitted category is lobbyist. 

‘Female mass represents the proportion of the committee hearing (committee members, sponsor, and chair) that is female. The variable was coded female 
fokenism = 1 (less than 30% female), female critical mass = 2 (30%-50% female), female majority = 3 (over 50% female). 
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significantly less opportunity, as measured by all the 
dependent variables, to participate in the hearing 
than male witnesses who opposed a bill. And female 


citizens spoke less than male citizens, who were 
asked more questions by committee members as 
evidenced in the greater number of turns male wit- 
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nesses took. While we might expect that citizens and 
witnesses opposed to bills would receive fewer op- 
portunities to participate in the hearing, this is actu- 
ally only the case for those who are women. Among 
the less “politically connected” witnesses, there ap- 
pears to be a significant gender credibility gap. 

However, there is a surprise, too. Female witnesses 
who testified on their own accord (rather than being 
asked by the sponsor) spoke earlier in the hearing 
than their male counterparts. These women also took 
more turns, made more interruptions, and received 
more interruptions, but they did not speak signifi- 
cantly more words than the men. The verbal patterns 
indicate that these women were persistent in trying 
to take the floor away from other speakers but were 
unable to hold it long enough to actually say more 
than the men. 

Among the more politicized witnesses, male bu- 
reaucrats were asked more questions (they took more 
turns) but also received more interruptions. Female 
bureaucrats took significantly fewer turns and made 
and received fewer interruptions, indicating that they 
were asked far fewer follow-up questions by the 
legislators after their initial testimony. 

Sex differences among the witnesses—as well as 
other sex differences related to the sponsor, chair, 
and percentage of female committee members—are 
present. However, these statistical measures miss other 
very distinctive treatments that male chairs used when 
addressing or acknowledging female witnesses. A 
woman who testified was usually addressed by her first 
name by male chairs, whether she was an unknown 
expert, citizen, familiar lobbyist, or bureaucrat; but a 
witness who was a man received a title in front of his 
name, both at the time of introduction and at the 
conclusion of his remarks. Female chairs used titles 
with both men and women who were unknown to 
them and reserved first names for witnesses of both 
sexes with whom they were familiar.‘ The most 
egregious example of this sexist treatment occurred in 
a hearing on a health issue, in which several doctors 
testified. Although the woman witness clearly stated 
her title and name as “Dr. Elisa Jones,” the male 
chair addressed her repeatedly as “Elisa” and finally 
thanked “Mrs. Jones” for her testimony. Needless to 
say, perhaps, none of the male doctors were referred 
to as anything but “Dr...” 

This all-too-familiar unconscious downgrading of 
women’s authority and position in society, while not 
affecting the participation rate of female “expert” 
witnesses, may be providing another view of the 
sexist culture in committee hearings that permeates 
the participation rates for some female witnesses and 
most female committee members. Women experts 
may be given equal opportunity to speak, but one has 
to wonder if women’s expert testimony is seen as 
equally credible with men’s. 


Chairs 


In the first analysis of positional roles, we saw that 
men and women chairing hearings had different 
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TABLE 5 


Type of Chair Turn Taken by Sex 












TYPEOF _MEAN PERCENT 
TURN MALE FEMALE T P 















Procedural 78.6 94.4 —3.01  .009 
Clarification 4.7 2.2 1.15 .269 
Question/opinion 16.7 3.4 3.32 .007 

Total % 100.0 100.0 — =s 





Note: The percentages shown are the mean percentages for the chairs of 
each gender, based on 8 male chairs (who collectively took 391 turns) and 
9 female chairs (who collectively took 338 turns). 







speaking behaviors, with female chairs participating 
less—and interrupting less—than male chairs. In the 
analysis of witnesses and committee members’ 
speaking behavior, we saw that under a male chair, 
the chair and his male colleagues on the committee 
questioned female sponsors early in the hearing. A 
slightly different approach to examining chair behav- 
ior can illuminate what these differences mean to 
committee members and witnesses. Since chairs play 
a central role in directing committee discussion, the 
type of turns taken by chairs were coded into one of 
three categories: Parliamentary turns were procedural 
turns, as when the chair calls a witness or recognizes 
a committee member who wanted to speak; clarifying 
turns request an affirmation from a previous speaker 
about the content or meaning of a statement; question/ 
opinion turns interject a new idea into the discus- 
sion.'* Beyond taking the floor away from speakers, 
male chairs also influenced and controlled committee 
hearing discussions through engaging in substantive 
comments more than female chairs did. Table 5 
examines the sex differences by type of turn. 

Men and women chairs did not differ in their use of 
clarification questions. However, women were more 
likely to act as facilitators of the hearing, as evidenced 
through their almost exclusive use of procedural 
turns. And while men, too, used mostly procedural 
turns, in one out of six turns (on average), men 
interjected personal opinions or guided the commit- 
tee members and witnesses to a topic of their interest. 
Men used their position of power to control hearings 
in ways that we commonly associate with the notion 
of positional power and leadership (see Jones 1989). 
Indeed, the earlier gendered patterns among commit- 
tee members may be the interaction of women chairs 
acknowledging all voices (to be more inclusive) in 
conjunction with male committee members’ more 
assertive verbal behavior (as evidenced in their inter- 
ruption and speaking patterns) when there is a 
woman sponsor, a feminized hearing, or a family 
issue being considered. In other words, while the 
conversational terms of the game had been changed 
through different chair styles, the more dominant 
verbal behavior of men as committee members be- 
came accentuated in a hearing where the chair used a 
more democratic, less autocratic style (Eagly and 
Johnson 1990). 
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DISCUSSION 


Although it is commonly believed that women’s 
increased presence in state legislatures will lead to 
their greater power and influence in policymaking, 
this assertion has never been tested through obser- 
vation. As an initial step toward empirically docu- 
menting these changes in women’s political access to 
power, I examined their speaking behavior in legis- 
lative committee hearings. The findings reported 
here suggest that women legislators, despite their 
numerical and positional gains, may be seriously 
disadvantaged in committee hearings and unable to 
participate equally in legislative committee hearings. 
These findings are not actually surprising given our 
culture and the social construction of male power. 
Perhaps most disturbing are the results that substan- 
tiate Yoder’s (1991) thesis of intrusiveness. Contrary 
to some scholarly expectations and legislators’ self- 
reported behavior (Thomas and Welch 1991), the 
more women on a committee, the more silenced 
women became. It may be that women are particu- 
larly active in behind-the-scenes negotiations, but 
informal participation that alters a bill has to surface 
as formal participation in the form of amendments in 
committee or on the floor (Hall 1987). 

Indeed, in the present research, there was a signif- 
icant positive relationship between speaking and 
offering nontechnical amendments (t = 2.66, p = .02), 
with men dominating both. Participation and influ- 
ence appear to be strongly related, but it may be 
premature to conclude that women’s impact in poli- 
cymaking is being undermined thoroughly. For ex- 
ample, in the current data set, the bills sponsored by 
men or women were equally likely to pass out of the 
first committee hearing (female n = 4, male n = 4) 
and become law (female n = 2, male n = 3). Even 
among all 360 bills introduced in the 1989 session of 
the Colorado House there were no statistically signif- 
icant sex differences in traditional legislative outcome 
measures such as the final passage of the bill (female 
52%, male 55%). However, traditional outcome mea- 
sures such as passage rates are problematic, because 
they only capture final points in a complex policy- 
making process whose participants are neither polit- 
ically, institutionally, nor socially equal. In attempt- 
ing to assess women’s impact (as chairs, sponsors, or 
committee members), such acontextual nonsubstan- 
tive measures can be seriously misleading. For exam- 
ple, other more sensitive process measures found 
that women-sponsored bills were significantly more 
likely to be assigned to more than one House com- 
mittee (39%, as compared to 27%), were subjected to 
longer discussions in first committee hearings (aver- 
aging 67 minutes, as compared to 54 minutes), and 
received twice as much hostile witness testimony 
(12%, as opposed to 6%) (Kathlene, Clarke, and Fox 
1991). Thus despite the appearance of equal treat- 
ment via the measure of equal success, the more 
contextual measures suggest that women were even 
more successful than men since women’s bills had a 
more difficult passage through the legislature. Simi- 
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larly, the current research demonstrating highly 
gendered conversational dynamics defies the sex 
balance in passage rates, indicating that women are 
able to get their legislation through the process even 
in the face of men’s more vocal participation in 
committees. 

How do we understand women’s apparent pas- 
sage-rate success in the context of such a process 
imbalance? Without a discourse analysis of the com- 
mittee discussions, we can only speculate. But some 
of the gendered patterns may be tapping into differ- 
ing legislative styles, including men and women’s 
attitudinal approaches toward policy problems and 
solutions and leadership styles (Eagly and Johnson 
1990; Kathlene 1991). However, it would be a mistake 
to interpret the social and institutional gendered 
patterns as merely reflections of individual gender 
differences with no cumulative effect on power and 
influence. Each gendered layer interacts and rein- 
forces other layers in ways that can enhance existing 
power (Ragins and Sundstrom 1989), which may 
indeed thwart women’s impact on policymaking. For 
if legislative bodies rely on committees to inform and 
guide policy decisions and these same committees 
are actually the locus of biased information (Jones, 
Baumgartner, and Talbert 1993), then when men 
control the policy debate early in the process their 
gender power will be enhanced within an institu- 
tional process that is already structured to “hear” 
and promote a myopic view of an issue. This has 
significance for all public policy but I would argue 
that it is particularly disconcerting for policy issues in 
which women have a special stake (e.g., women’s 
rights, women’s health concerns, and domestic vio- 
lence). If male chairs have a propensity to interrupt 
speakers and choose the points to be discussed, 
women’s issues will not receive a fair or (probably) 
informed hearing. If rank-and-file men are propelled 
to “take up” and “take away” the floor from rank- 
and-file women when a female sponsors a bill or the 
issue heavily affects women, then women’s imprint 
on the policy process will be undermined. The alter- 
native—looking to women chairs as potential power 
brokers of women’s interests—assumes either that 
their leadership style is similar to men’s or that their 
“different” leadership style will have the same effect 
as men’s on controlling debate in hearings. But there 
may be little reason, theoretically, to believe that a 
more democratic or inclusive style that women tend 
to use will produce the same control over the agenda 
as the more commonly used autocratic style of men. 

Ultimately, to understand gender power differen- 
tials, we need to examine how the content of a bill 
changes as it passes through the process and look 
closely at who is influencing the changes. Is male 
verbal aggression directed at women-sponsored bills 
or women’s issues resulting in a transformation of 
their bills that is disproportionately influenced by 
male voices? Or do women as chairs or committee 
members have ways (other than verbal participation 
in committees) to imprint their concerns on legisla- 
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tion as it moves through the process? For example, 
whether women’s ideas raised in committee hearings 
are reflected in amendments sponsored by men be- 
come an important indirect measure to consider in 
future analyses. 

Examining the speaking behaviors of legislators 
during committee hearings provides us with yet 
another view of how powerful gender is in our 
culture. Bringing more women into politics will not 
translate directly into a proportionate amount of 
female power and influence. In fact, there may be a 
powerful backlash present when women exceed a 
certain critical mass in a highly masculinized institu- 
tion such as legislative politics (Yoder 1991). Yet 
it is clear that the presence of more women legisla- 
tors will lead to more women sponsoring bills and 
chairing committees. When women chaired commit- 
tees the dynamics of the hearing changed for wit- 
nesses and female sponsors in complex ways, some 
of which may provide for more democratic policy- 
making, particularly if the negative effects of in- 
creased verbal aggressiveness by men can be coun- 
tered. This examination of speaking behavior only 
begins to tap into gender differences that may have 
profound substantive implications for legislative de- 
cision making. 


APPENDIX 


The Pearson correlations for the dependent variables 
in each analysis are presented in Table A-1. 


TABLE A-1 
Pearson Correlations among Dependent Variables 


% TIME 


SPEAKERS ELAPSED 


All speakers? 
Words spoken 
Turns taken 
Interruptions made (%) 
Interruptions received (%) 


Committee members only? 


—.42 
—.40 
—.43 
—.31 


—.36 
—.45 
=Ni 
—.37 


Words spoken 

Turn taken 

Interruptions made (%) 
Interruptions received (%) 


Witnesses only® 
Words spoken 
Turns taken 
interruptions made (%) 
Interruptions received (%) 


—.40 
— .24 
—.21 
—.03 


“Text Table 2, N = 204. 
*Text Table 3, N = 106. 
“Text Table 4, N = 69. 
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An early version of this research was originally presented at 
the annual meeting of American Political Science Association, 
1992, Chicago. The expanded model was originally presented 
at the annual meeting of the Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation, 1993, Pasadena. The research was funded, in part, by 
the Center for the American Woman and Politics, a unit of the 
Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers University, under a 
grant from the Revson Foundation, and the Purdue Research 
Foundation. I would like to thank Joseph Smith and Silvo 
Lenart for their discussions on measurement issues and 
Georgia Duerst-Lahti for her feedback on the normative 
implications. 

1. Research on women in management supports these 
findings in the legislative setting (Rosener 1990). 

2. The Colorado House is bound by its own chamber rules, 
which set procedures for amending bills in committee and on 
the floor and set speaking time and turn limits during the 
third reading on the floor (NCSL 1992). 

3. Of the 164 House bills that did not become law, 52.4% 
died in first committee, 17.6% died in second committee 
(usually this was House Appropriations), 10.3% died on the 
House floor, 17.6% died in the Senate, and 2.0% were vetoed 
by the governor. 

4. The larger sample of 68 bills were selected from all 360 
bills introduced in the 1989 session of the Colorado State 
House based on a number of criteria: (1) sex of the sponsor, (2) 
sponsor's terms in the legislature, (3) issue area of the bill, (4) 
state fiscal impact, and (5) public visibility. The sample of 68 
bills was representative of the 360 bills introduced in the 1989 
session in terms of these criteria and legislative outcome 
factors, including House committee hearing outcomes, 
amendment action, House or Senate floor action, and gover- 
nor action (see Kathlene 1991). 

5. This time elapsed to speaking does not include commit- 
tee members who were silent during the entire hearing. The 
measures of words spoken and turns taken captures silent 
members, where silent speakers’ words and turns are coded 
as 0. 

6. I found that sponsor amendments were likely to result 


INTERRUPTS 
MADE (%) 


WORDS 
SPOKEN 
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from one of three conditions: (1) the sponsor did not have all 
the relevant detailed information before the legislative dead- 
line for introducing bills, (2) the amount of the fiscal note had 
not been determined by the legislative staff prior to bill 
introduction (typical for the majority of bills), and (3) negoti- 
ations with interested groups had already occurred between 
the time the bill was introduced and its first committee 
hearing. 

7. A high number of turns taken could also reflect inter- 
ruptions, in which case turns taken would not be a good 
measure of active speaking involvement. Overall, however, 
interruptions accounted for only an average of 11.2% of the 
speaker turnovers. However, this low interruption rate may 
vary by groups, so that each analysis also included a test of 
differences in mean words spoken per turn by dividing the 
number of each speaker's words spoken by the number of full 
turns the speaker took. A full turn was a substantive utterance 
and did not include turns restricted to only social introduc- 
tions or parliamentary procedures. An interrupted turn was 
likely to be substantive as speakers tended to interrupt during 
more heated debates of the issue. In each subanalysis re- 
ported here, there were no significant differences found in the 
measure of words spoken per turn. Therefore, I believe that 
the number of turns taken does accurately measure the extent 
of speaking engagement. 

8. All the committee member regression analyses were run 
twice—first using freshman status as the tenure variable and 
then using terms in the legislature (1—4) as the tenure variable. 
The analyses did not differ based on the measure of tenure 
used. 

9. The variable capturing the feminization of the committee 
hearing was coded in two different ways: as the three-interval 
categories described in the text and as a continuous percent- 
age measure. Both variables performed similarly in all the 
analyses. 

10. It was common for the chair to invite the sponsor to 
express a preference for the order of the witnesses. Some- 
times the sponsor was interested in ordering all of the 
witnesses, but usually the sponsor only had a preference for 
who spoke first. Therefore, any gender differences found in 
the amount of hearing time elapsed before speaking could be 
an indicator of gendered sponsor treatment of the witnesses as 
much as, if not more than, differential treatment by the chair. 

11. A full interaction regression model was also run but the 
sex/hearing interaction terms did not significantly improve 
the explained variance. The only difference between the 
main-effects hearing characteristics and the interaction model 
was the emergence of male interruption patterns that ac- 
counted for the increased interruptions made under a female 
chair and at a family hearing. 

12. It is not hard to distinguish between familiar and 
unfamiliar witnesses. When a chair knows the witness, he or 
she usually make a remark indicating their familiarity, such as 
“Nice to see you again” or “It’s been a long time since you've 
come to this committee.” A witness who is unknown elicits 
slower and more careful (if not mistaken) enunciation of their 
name, along with the chair offering precise directions to the 
witness: “State your name and whom you represent, for the 
tape.” 

13. Dr. Elisa Jones is a fictitious name. 

14. The categories of the type of turns resembles Hall’s 
(1987) coding of chair’s turns as administrative vs. substantive, 
although I further breakdown substantive remarks based on 
my personal observations, in committee hearings, that chairs 
become involved in the issues of the hearing in two distinct 
ways. 
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DOMESTIC POLITICAL AUDIENCES AND THE 
ESCALATION OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


JAMES D. FEARON University of Chicago - 


nternational crises are modeled as a political “war of attrition” in which state leaders choose at 

each moment whether to attack, back down, or escalate. A leader who backs down suffers 

audience costs that increase as the public confrontation proceeds. Equilibrium analysis shows 
how audience costs enable leaders to learn an adversary’s true preferences concerning settlement 
versus war and thus whether and when attack is rational. The model also generates strong comparative 
statics results, mainly on the question of which side is most likely to back down. Publicly observable 
measures of relative military capabilities and relative interests prove to have no direct effect once a 
crisis begins. Instead, relative audience costs matter: the side with a stronger domestic audience (e.g., 
a democracy) is always less likely to back down than the side less able to generate audience costs (a 
nondemocracy). More broadly, the analysis suggests that democracies should be able to signal their 
intentions to other states more credibly and clearly than authoritarian states can, perhaps ameliorating 


the security dilemma between democratic states. 


resists a-threat or demand made by another, 
with both taking actions that suggest that the 
dispute might be decided militarily. Crises are fre- 
quently characterized as “wars of nerves.” Measures 
such as troop deployments and public threats make 
crises public events in which domestic audiences 
observe and assess the performance of the leader- 
ship. For reasons linked to this public aspect of crises, 
state leaders often worry about the danger that they 
or their adversary might become locked into their 
position and so be unable to back down, make 
concessions, or otherwise avoid armed conflict. 

In this article I model an international crisis as a 
political “war of attrition.” The formalization is mo- 
tivated by an empirical claim, namely that crises are 
public events carried out in front of domestic political 
audiences and that this fact is crucial to understand- 
ing why they occur and how they unfold. I charac- 
terize crises as political attrition contests with two 
defining features. First, at each moment a state can 
choose to attack, back down, or escalate the crisis 
further. Second, if a state backs down, its leaders 
suffer audience costs that increase as the crisis esca- 
lates. These costs arise from the action of domestic 
audiences concerned with whether the leadership is 
successful or unsuccessful at foreign policy (Fearon 
1990, 1992; Martin 1993). 

The formalization has three major benefits. First, it 
helps answer an important question about the origins 
of war that is missed in the informal literature and 
begged by existing formal models of crisis bargaining. 
Briefly, if fighting entails any cost or risk, then 
rational leaders would not choose war until they had 
concluded that attack was justified by a sufficiently 
low chance of an acceptable diplomatic settlement. 
Thus another way to ask the question “Why do wars 
occur?” is to ask what leads states to abandon the 
hope of a cheaper, nonmilitary resolution. A theoret- 


N n international crisis occurs when one state 
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ical answer requires us to explain how a state with 
rational leaders would learn. During a crisis, how do 
leaders come to revise their beliefs about an opponent 
so that attack is preferred to holding out for conces- 
sions? I shall argue that neither the informal nor the 
formal literature on international conflict supplies 
satisfactory answers. 

The answer suggested here is that audience costs 
are an important factor enabling states to learn about 
an opponent's willingness to use force in a dispute. 
At a price, audience costs make escalation in a crisis 
an informative although noisy signal of a state’s true 
intentions. They do so in part by creating the possi- 
bility that leaders on one or both sides will become 
locked into their position and so will be unable to 
back down due to unfavorable domestic political 
consequences. I find that in the model, a crisis always 
has a unique horizon—a level of escalation after which 
neither side will back down because both are cer- 
tainly locked in, making war inevitable. Before the 
horizon is reached, the fear of facing an opponent 
who may become committed to war puts pressure on 
states to settle. The model thus captures a common 
informal story about international crises—that their 
danger and tension arise from the risk of positions 
hardening to the point that both sides prefer a fight to 
any negotiated settlement. 

The second major benefit of the formal analysis is a 
set of comparative statics results that provide insights 
into the dynamics of international disputes. The 
strongest and most striking of these bear on the 
question of which state is more likely to concede in a 
confrontation. I find that regardless of the initial 
conditions, the state more sensitive to audience costs 
is always less likely to back down in disputes that 
become public contests. The intuition is that the 
greater the domestic cost for escalating and then 
backing down, the more informative is the signal of 
escalation and the less escalation is required to con- 
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vey intentions. A stronger domestic audience thus 
allows a state to signal its true preferences concerning 
negotiated versus military settlements more credibly 
and more clearly. 

This result and the audience cost mechanism un- 
derlying it suggest hypotheses about how state struc- 
ture might influence crisis bargaining. For example, if 
actions such as mobilizing troops create larger audi- 
ence costs for democratic than for authoritarian lead- 
ers, then democratic states should be less inclined to 
bluff or to try “limited probes” in foreign policy—to 
make military threats and then back off if resistance is 
met. More broadly, stronger domestic audiences may 
make democracies better able to signal intentions and 
credibly to commit to courses of action in foreign 
policy than nondemocracies, features than might 
help ameliorate “the security dilemma” (Herz 1950; 
Jervis 1978) between democratic states. 

The comparative statics results also speak to the 
question of how relative military capabilities and 
relative interests influence the outcomes of interna- 
tional disputes. Conventional wisdom suggests that 
the state with inferior military capabilities, or with 
fewer “intrinsic interests” at stake, is more likely to 
back down (e.g., George and Smoke 1974, 556-61; 
Jervis 1971; Snyder and Diesing 1977, 189-95). Sur- 
prisingly, in the model, neither the balance of forces 
nor the balance of interests has any direct effect on 
the probability that one side rather than the other will 
back down once both sides have escalated. The 
reason is that in choosing initially whether to 
threaten or to resist a threat, rational leaders will take 
into account observable indices of relative power and 
interest in a way that tends to neutralize their impact 
if a crisis ensues. For example, a militarily weak state 
will choose to resist the demands of a stronger one 
only if it happens to be quite resolved on the issues in 
dispute and so is relatively willing to escalate despite 
its military inferiority. The argument implies that 
observable aspects of capabilities and interests should 
strongly influence who gets what in international 
politics but that their impact should be seen more in 
uncontested positions and faits accomplis than in 
crises. Which side backs down in a crisis should be 
determined by relative audience costs and by unob- 
servable, privately known elements of states’ capabil- 
ities and resolve. 

The third major benefit of the analysis is slightly 
more technical. The model clarifies how international 
crises differ structurally from the classical war of 
attrition studied by economists and theoretical biolo- 
gists (Maynard Smith 1982, chap. 3; Tirole 1989, chap. 
8). In the classical case, two firms (or animals) com- 
pete for control of a market (or territory) that is not 
large enough to support both at a profit. The compe- 
tition lasts until one or both players “quit.” Interna- 
tional crises are analyzed here as a war of attrition 
that differs from the classical model in two important 
respects. First, in crises state leaders possess an 
additional option beyond continuing the contest or 
quitting—they can always choose to attack. Second, 
whereas in the classical war of attrition both sides pay 
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costs for continuing the contest, in international 
crises it is empirically more plausible to assume that 
only the side that backs down suffers audience costs. 
The existence of a military “outside option” along 
with audience costs proves to have major conse- 
quences for strategic behavior. Together they create 
the possibility of “lock in” and thus give crises a 
horizon. More technically, whereas the classical war 
of attrition has an infinity of (asymmetric) equilibria 
involving delay, the game studied here has a unique 
equilibrium distribution on outcomes up to the horizon. 

First, I briefly review the relevant formal literature 
and also elaborate the theoretical puzzle: Given in- 
centives to misrepresent, how can states involved in 
a dispute rationally reach the conclusion that the 
opponent would prefer war to backing down? I then 
informally discuss possible answers, arguing for the 
centrality of domestic audience costs, model an inter- 
national crisis as a political attrition contest to exam- 
ine the logic of equilibrium behavior, and, finally, 
draw some general conclusions. 


THE THEORETICAL PUZZLE 


The costs and risks of war supply states with strong 
incentives to locate nonmilitary settlements that both 
sides would prefer to a fight. Most often, it seems, 
their efforts are successful: very few international 
disagreements become wars. This may seem unsur- 
prising at first glance. One might expect that given 
the incentives to avoid war, state leaders who dis- 
agree on some issue could simply tell each other what 
they would be willing to accept rather than fight, and 
then choose a mutually acceptable bargain. The prob- 
lem, however, is that states can also have strong 
incentives to misrepresent their willingness to fight in 
order to gain a better deal. Given these incentives, 
quiet diplomatic exchanges may be rendered uninfor- 
mative about a state’s preferences. For example, in 
the Cuban Missile Crisis Kennedy did not ask 
Khrushchev what he would do if the United States 
were to impose a blockade or to attack the missile 
sites in Cuba: answers would have been almost 
worthless as indicators, due to Khrushchev’s incen- 
tives to misrepresent (and Kennedy may also have had 
an incentive not to tip his hand) (cf. Wagner 1989, 197). 

States in a dispute thus face a dilemma. They have 
strong incentives to learn whether there are agree- 
ments both would prefer to the use of force, but their 
incentives to misrepresent mean that normal forms of 
diplomatic communication may be worthless. I argue 
that international crises are a response to this di- 
lemma. States resort to the risky and provocative 
actions that characterize crises (i.e., mobilization and 
deployment of troops and public warnings or threats 
about the use of force) because less-public diplomacy 
may not allow them credibly to reveal their own 
preferences concerning international interests or to 
learn those of other states. 

To support this claim it must be shown how such 
actions can credibly reveal that a state would prefer 
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using force to making concessions. In particular, how 
is it that actions like mobilization and public warnings 
allow learning? If states can have incentives to mis- 
represent their willingness to use force, why should 
such actions be taken as credible indicators? 

For the most part, the informal literature on inter- 
national conflict and the causes of war takes it as 
unproblematic that actions such as mobilization 
“demonstrate resolve.” The literature has focused 
instead on how psychological biases may impair a 
leader's ability to interpret crisis signals (e.g., Lebow 
1981; Snyder and Diesing 1977, chap. 4; Jervis, 
Lebow, and Stein 1985). The prior question of how a 
rationally led state would learn in a crisis, given 
incentives to misrepresent, has not been answered in 
a theoretically thorough or satisfactory way. 

Consider the inference problem faced by a state 
whose adversary in a dispute has just mobilized 


troops. If rational, the state’s leaders should increase. 


their belief that the adversary will fight only if a 
high-resolve adversary is more likely to mobilize than 
an adversary that in fact prefers backing down to 
war. Thus, if mobilization is to convey information 
and allow learning, it must carry with it some cost or 
disincentive that affects low-resolve more than high- 
resolve states. In Spence’s (1973) terms, mobilization 
(or any other move in a crisis) must be a costly signal 
if it is to warrant revising beliefs. Costless signals, 
which often include private diplomatic communica- 
tion and sometimes more public measures, will be so 
much “cheap talk,” since a state with low resolve 
may have no disincentive to sending them.” 

To explain how states learn in a crisis, we need to 
know what makes escalation or delay costly for a 
low-resolve state that in fact prefers making conces- 
sions to military conflict. It is tempting to answer “the 
risk of war”, but this would beg the question since we 
are trying to establish how this risk arises in the first 
place. I shall argue that the role of domestic political 
audiences has typically been crucial for generating 
the costs that enable states to learn. First, however, I 
briefly review how the published formal literature on 
crisis bargaining has addressed the issue. 

A number of studies have developed models in 
which states rationally update their beliefs about an 
adversary’s resolve in the course of a crisis (Bueno de 
Mesquita and Lalman 1992; Fearon 1990, 1992; 
Kilgour 1991; Morrow 1989; Nalebuff 1986; Powell 
1990; Wagner 1991). Though this is not always appar- 
ent, the mechanism that enables learning in each case 
is costly signaling. 

While updating of beliefs occurs in these models, 
they actually do not address the question of how and 
why states might rationally come to conclude that 
fighting was preferable to holding out for conces- 
sions. The reason is that almost all of the models have 
finite horizons: the modeler exogenously determines 
that one of the states in the game will have a final 
choice between backing down or fighting. In effect, 
one player will ultimately have no choice but to “take 
it or leave it,” and this restriction creates a cost for 
escalation. In actual crises, by contrast, whenever a 
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state has the option of attacking it also has the option 
of delaying or doing nothing. If there are horizons in 
actual crises they arise endogenously, as a consequence 
of the fact that for some reason waiting ultimately 
becomes an undesirable choice. Models that exoge- 
nously fix a horizon cannot explain why a state would 
choose to use force (and thus why wars occur) 
because they cannot explain what makes force pref- 
erable to holding out for concessions by the other side. 

There are two partial exceptions to this argument. 
Nalebuff’s (1986) and Powell’s (1990) models of nu- 
clear brinkmanship have something like an infinite 
horizon: they allow states to escalate in a crisis 
indefinitely, until one side backs down or nuclear war 
occurs. However, in these models states never choose 
to attack. Instead, war can occur only as a result of an 
accident beyond either side’s control. Thus these 
formalizations cannot and were never intended to 
explain why states would consciously choose to aban- 
don peace for war. 

Historically, war has virtually always followed 
from the deliberate choices of state leaders, if not 
always as the result they originally intended (Blainey 
1973; Howard 1983). Since this pattern seems likely to 
continue even in the nuclear age, it makes sense to 
ask how states could reach the conclusion that attack 
was worth choosing. 


AUDIENCE COSTS, STATE 
STRUCTURE, AND LEARNING IN 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


I shall consider several types of costs that could serve 
to make the actions that states take in crises informa- 
tive about their actual willingness to fight. I argue 
that while there are several plausible candidates that 
may play a role in specific cases, audience costs are 
probably most important and characteristic of crisis 
bargaining. I shall then discuss variations in audience 
costs across regime types, suggesting that they may 
be most significant in states where foreign policy is 
conducted by an agent on behalf of a principal, as in 
democracies. 


Signaling Costs in Crises 


Two sorts of costs that leaders face for backing down 
in a crisis should be distinguished. First, there is the 
domestic and international price for conceding the 
issues at stake, which is the same regardless of when 
concessions are made or after how much escalation. 
Second, there are whatever additional costs are gen- 
erated in the course of the crisis itself. By the costly 
signaling argument, only such added costs can con- 
vey new information about a state’s resolve. To ask 
what enables learning in a crisis—and thus why some 
states ultimately choose to attack—is to ask what 
makes escalating and then backing down worse for a 
leader than simply conceding at the outset. 

There are a number. of. possible mechanisms, 
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grouped here into three categories: physical costs, 
costs linked to the risk of accidental or preemptive 
war, and international and domestic audience costs. 

The first class includes the financial and organiza- 
tional costs of mobilizing and deploying troops and 
also simple impatience (“time preferences’) on the 
part of state leaders. The economic burden of mobi- 
lization is sometimes significant enough to convey 
information about resolve. The fact that Israel’s econ- 
omy cannot bear full mobilization for very long may 
make Israeli mobilization unusually informative 
(Shimshoni 1988, 110). One could also argue that the 
enormous costs of Desert Shield, given well-known 
U.S. budget constraints, helped make the deploy- 
ment a (partially) credible indicator of Bush’s prefer- 
ences (Fearon 1992, 153-54). But since the early 
nineteenth century, the financial costs of mobilization 
rarely seem the principal concern of leaders in a 
crisis, particularly in comparison to how their perfor- 
mance looks to domestic and foreign audiences. In 
few cases do financial costs seem to be what makes 
crises into political “wars of nerves.’”* 

For similar reasons, pure time preferences appear 
less significant a signaling mechanism in crises than 
in buyer-seller bargaining and other economic exam- 
ples.“ Under time preferences, delay in a crisis would 
be a costly signal because a leader with a high value 
for settlement versus war is relatively more impatient 
to enjoy whatever benefits a resolution would allow. 
If state leaders are sometimes impatient for a deal, it 
seems more often due to domestic political pressures 
(e.g., American elections or Gorbachev or Yeltsin’s 
need for cash) than to a pure preference by the leader 
for “territory today rather than next month.” 

The second class of signaling costs concerns risks of 
war that are generated in some direct way by crisis 
escalation. Schelling’s famous notion of the “threat 
that leaves something to chance” falls into this cate- 
gory (1960, chap. 8). Schelling suggested that in nuclear 
crises, at least, escalation or delay might create a risk of 
war resulting from something other than the deliberate 
choices of state leaders (e.g., a mechanical mishap or an 
unauthorized launch). If such risks exist, then esca- 
lation in a crisis will be a costly signal of resolve, since 
the risks are less worth running for a state with low 
interest in the issues at stake.° 

In the Cuban Missile Crisis, American decision 
makers did indeed worry about the risk of war 
stemming from a mechanical or a command-and- 
control accident (e.g., Blight and Welch 1990, 109, 
311). But even in this most intense of all nuclear crises 
(a “best case” for the threat-that-leaves-something- 
to-chance argument), the key decision makers were 
much more concerned about risks of war connected 
to what the other side would choose to do. While the 
risk of accidental war may contribute to crisis learn- 
ing, it rarely, if ever, seems to provide the main cost 
of escalating a dispute.° 

First-strike advantages, or incentives for preemp- 
tive war, provide a more appealing explanation in 
this class. If escalating a crisis entails a risk the other 
side will conclude that concessions are unlikely 
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enough to justify seizing a first-strike advantage, 
then escalation might be a costly signal of resolve. By 
running a real risk of preemption, delay in a crisis 
might credibly reveal a high willingness to fight 
rather than concede. 

This mechanism appears to have figured in some 
historical cases. For example, part of what made the 
Russian mobilization in 1914 an informative signal of 
Russia’s willingness to fight was that it was under- 
taken in the knowledge that it would increase Ger- 
many’s incentive to choose preemptive war (Fearon 
1992, chap. 5).” In theory, however, first-strike ad- 
vantages could also have the opposite effect. A state 
might conclude that since the adversary has not so far 
availed itself of a first strike, it must be more willing to 
back down than initially anticipated. Further, major 
concerns about loss of first-strike advantage do not 
seem common in case-evidence on international cri- 
ses, and even when such concerns are present, as in 
1914, they often compete with worries about the 
political disadvantages of going first.® 

While each of the preceding mechanisms may well 
foster crisis learning in some cases, I would argue 
that none fits with our intuitive sense of what it is 
that makes international crises into political wars of 
nerves. The reason is that none of these mechanisms 
recognizes the public aspect of crises, the fact that 
they are carried out in front of political audiences 
evaluating the skill and performance of the leader- 
ship. In prototypical cases (e.g., the standoff leading 
to the 1991 Gulf War, the Cuban Missile Crisis, and 
July 1914), a leader who chooses to back down is (or 
would be) perceived as having suffered a greater 
“diplomatic humiliation” the more he had escalated 
the crisis. Conversely, our intuition is that the more a 
crisis escalates, the greater the perception of diplo- 
matic triumph for a leader who “stands firm” until 
the other side backs down. 

Political audiences need not and do not always 
have this pattern of perceptions and reactions: they 
are social conventions that are at times resolved 
differently. For example, leaders of small states may 
be rewarded for escalating crises with big states and 
then backing down, where they would be castigated 
for simply backing down. Standing up to a “bully” 
may be praised even if one ultimately retreats.” None- 
theless, at least since the eighteenth century leaders 
and publics have typically understood threats and 
troop deployments to “engage the national honor,” 
thus exposing leaders to risk of criticism or loss of 
authority if they are judged to have performed poorly 
by the relevant audiences. Two illustrations follow, 
both taken from eighteenth-century diplomacy. 
While a wealth of similar examples are available from 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, these earlier 
cases suggest that political audiences have mattered 
in international confrontations for a long time. 

The Seven Years War (1757-64) between France 
and Britain was preceded by several years of “crisis” 
diplomacy—-threats, warnings, and troop mobiliza- 
tions and deployments (Higonnet 1968; Smoke 1977, 
chap. 8). In response to French demands on the Ohio 
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River Valley, the Duke of Newcastle chose in late 
1755 to send two regiments to America to impress the 
French with British resolve. The decision distressed 
several of Newcastle’s colleagues and ambassadors, 
who seem to have felt that the action engaged the 
honor of the king and so committed the cabinet to a 
warlike course, perhaps unnecessarily. One wrote, 
“Tt requires great dexterity to conduct [these diplo- 
matic and military moves] in such a manner to 
maintain the honor of King and Nation” (Higonnet 
1968, 79). In a later interview with Rouillé, the French 
minister of foreign affairs, the British ambassador 


reported that the minister “complain’d very much of ' 


the licentiousness of our Publick papers in exagger- 
ating things beyond measure which only served to 
irritate and stir up animosity amongst the lower sort 
of People in both Nations without a just cause” (p: 
80). This complaint suggests that even in nondemo- 
cratic, eighteenth-century France, a minister could be 
concerned with what I have called domestic audience 
costs: it seems that British pamphlets could have the 
effect of increasing Rouillé’s costs for acceding to 
British demands (as they increased Newcastle’s do- 
mestic costs for ceding French demands). 


About 35 years later, Britain and Spain nearly went l 


to war over an obscure incident involving alleged 
Spanish insults to British seamen who had landed on 
Vancouver Island, along with competing claims on 
the territory (Manning 1904). Once again, both states 
resorted to troop mobilizations, forceful diplomatic 
notes, and public threats. There is strong evidence 
that these moves created significant domestic audi- 
ence costs for Prime Minister William Pitt: “With an 
election imminent, the Opposition was ready to make 
the most of any of the Government's mistakes in 
negotiating” (Norris 1955, 572). Pitt’s vote for navy 
credits in Parliament and his government's publica- 
tion of an account of the Vancouver incident led 
opposition politicians almost to clamor for appropri- 
ate satisfaction of British honor and right. Pitt would 
have faced serious domestic political costs for backing 
down, much larger than if he had chosen initially to 
pursue a less public and aggressive line in the dis- 
pute.”° | A ee 

The notion that troop movements and public de- 
mands or threats “engage the national honor’’—thus 
creating audience costs that leaders would pay if they 
backed down—continues strongly through the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Such costs can be 
classified according to whether the audience that 
imposes them is domestic or international. Relevant 
domestic audiences have included kings, rival minis- 
ters, opposition politicians, Senate committees, polit- 
buros, and, since the mid-nineteenth-century, mass 
publics informed by mass media in many cases. 
Relevant international audiences include a state’s 
opponent in the crisis and other states not directly 
involved, such as allies. Here the costs of escalating 
and then backing down would be: felt indirectly 
through injury to the state’s reputation for threaten- 
ing the use of force only when serious. | 

Leaders engaged in disputes appear to worry about 
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both international and domestic audiences. Domestic 
audience costs may be primary, however. Backing 
down after making a show of force is often most 
immediately costly for a leader because it gives do- 
mestic political opponents an opportunity to deplore 
the international loss of credibility, face, or honor.” 
Because governments are far more likely to be de- 
posed or to lose authority due to internal political 
developments than due to foreign conquest and 
because opposition groups frequently condition their 
activities on the international successes and failures 
of the leaders in power, domestic audiences may 
provide the strongest incentives for leaders to guard 
their states’ “international” reputations. Audience 
costs thus figure in a domestic system of incentives 
that encourages leaders to have a realist concern with 
their state’s “honor” and reputation before interna- 
tional audiences. 


Agency Relations and Audience Costs 


As noted, audience costs have a strongly conven- 
tional aspect; how they are felt and implemented 
depends on shared perceptions and expectations in a 
society. Nevertheless, the historical norm seems to 
have domestic political audiences punishing a leader 
who concedes after having deployed troops .more 
than one-who concedes outright. Why this norm? My 
theoretical results will suggest a possible explanation, 
which I anticipate here in order to develop some 
broader points about how audience costs vary across 
types of states. | 
Equilibrium analysis of the crisis model reveals that 
a state’s ex ante expected payoff in a dispute is 
increasing in the degree to which escalatory moves 
create audience costs for the state’s leadership. The 
reason, in brief, is that greater audience costs im- 
prove a state’s ability to commit and to signal resolve. 
Thus both democratic and nondemocratic leaders 
should have an incentive to represent that they will 
pay added domestic political costs for “engaging the 
national honor’ and subsequently backing down. 
The extent to which such representations are believ- 
able, however, depends on the nature of the domes- 
tic political institutions that the leadership faces. In 
democracies, foreign policy is made by an agent on 
behalf of principals (voters) who have the power to 
sanction the agent electorally or through the work- 
ings of public opinion. By contrast, in authoritarian 
states the principals often conduct foreign policy 
themselves. The result here suggests that in the 
former case, if the principal could design a “wage 
contract” for the foreign policy agent, the principal 
would want to commit to punishing the agent for 
escalating a crisis and then backing down. On the 
other hand, principals who conduct foreign policy 
themselves may not be able credibly to commit to 
self-imposed punishment (such as leaving power) for 
backing down in a crisis.’ 
Examples. of the apparent effect and import of 
forceful public speeches by democratic and nondem- 
ocratic leaders suggest that this argument is at least 
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FIGURE 1 


A Schematic Representation of the Crisis Game 


t=0 State 1 
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plausible. Repeatedly, leaders in democratic coun- 
tries have been able credibly to jeopardize their 
electoral future by making strong public statements 
during international confrontations. A few promi- 
nent examples are Lord Salisbury’s speeches during 
the Fashoda crisis of 1898, Lloyd George’s Mansion 
House speech during the Agadir crisis of 1911, 
Kennedy’s televised speech announcing the presence 
of Soviet missiles in Cuba, and Bush’s many declara- 
tions on Kuwait i in 1990 (including the “this will not 
stand” remark).’’ By contrast, even more forceful 
public bluster by authoritarian leaders (e.g., Hitler, 
Khrushchev, Mao, and Saddam Hussein) appears to 
create fewer credible audience costs, and to have 
correspondingly lower value as signals of intent. For 
example, it was quite difficult for Western observers 
to know what to conclude about Saddam Hussein’s 
willingness to fight from his many strong public 
refusals to pull out of Kuwait in the Fall of 1990. One 
reason, I would argue, is that it was difficult to know 
what, if any, added domestic political costs such a 
tyrant would suffer for making concessions at the last 
minute. 

This is not to suggest that authoritarian states are 
completely unable to generate audience costs in in- 
ternational confrontations or that democracies can 
invariably do so. On the one hand, nondemocracies 
may evolve institutional arrangements in foreign pol- 
icy that give domestic audiences an ability to sanction 
decision makers. For example, the politburo after 
Stalin could sanction the paramount Soviet leader, 
and eighteenth- and nineteenth-century monarchs 
could replace unsuccessful ministers. Moreover, 
since the price of losing power is often greater for a 
dictator than for an elected leader, a weak or unstable 
authoritarian regime might be able to create signifi- 
cant expected audience costs in a crisis. On the other 
hand, in democracies the existence of multiple polit- 
ically relevant audiences may make it difficult for 
foreign leaders to gauge the costs created by public 
statements or actions, particularly before elections. 
The idea that democratic leaders on average have an 
easier time generating audience costs is advanced 
here as a plausible working hypothesis that has 
interesting theoretical and empirical implications. 
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INTERNATIONAL CRISES AS 
POLITICAL ATTRITION 
CONTESTS 


I shall describe a model of a crisis as a political 
attrition contest, informally discuss equilibrium be- 
havior when the states know each other’s values for 
conflict, and then develop the main results on equi- 
librium with uncertainty about resolve. 

Two states—1 and 2—are in dispute over a prize 
worth v > 0. The crisis occurs in continuous time, 
starting at t = 0. For every finite t 2 0 before the crisis 
ends, each state can choose to attack, quit, or esca- 
late. The crisis ends when one or both states attack or 
quit. “Escalate” can be thought of either as simply 
waiting or as taking actions such as mobilizing or 
preparing troops. 

Payoffs are given as follows. If either state attacks 
before the other quits, both receive their expected 
utilities for military conflict, w, and w». These are the 
states’ values for war, incorporating military expecta- 
tions, values for objects in dispute, and costs for 
fighting. They can be thought of as levels of “re- 
solve,” since the higher w,, the higher the risk of war 
state i is willing to run in hope of attaining the prize. 
Throughout, I shall suppose that neither w, nor w, is 
greater than 0.74 

If state 1 quits the crisis before the other has quit 
or attacked, then its opponent j receives the prize 
while i suffers audience costs equal to a,(f), a contin- 
uous and strictly increasing function of the amount 
of escalation with a{0) = 0. I will often consider 
the linear case a,(t) = a;t, where a; > 0 is a parameter 
indicating how rapidly escalation creates audience 
costs for state 1. Figure 1 schematically depicts the 
structure of the contest, with payoffs indicated i in the 
case that state 1 quits or attacks first at time t4. 

Call this game, with common knowledge of all 
parameters, G and the subgame beginning at t, G(f). 
A pure strategy in G is a rule s; specifying a finite time 
t = t’ to quit or attack in every G(t’), for all t’ = 0. I 
shall write {t, attack} for the subgame strategy “‘esca- 
late up to t, then attack” and {t, quit} for “escalate up 
to t, then quit.” 
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Equilibrium under Complete 
Information about Resolve 


If the states knew each other’s levels of resolve, they 
could in principle look ahead, and anticipate what 
would happen if they were to escalate and create a 
crisis. For example, in the linear case where a,t) = aj, 
they would see that ultimately the audience costs for 
backing down would be so large that neither would 
quit: doing so would be strictly worse than attacking. 
In other words, both states would eventually become 
“locked in.” 

However, they would also notice that one side 
would become locked in before the other (excepting 
certain symmetric cases). Suppose, for example, that 
audience costs increase linearly and at the same rate 
on both sides, and that state 1’s value tor war is 
higher than state 2’s. Then if both sides escalated the 
crisis, state 1 would reach the point where its leaders 
preferred conflict to backing down sooner than state 
2 would. At this point, state 1 has in effect committed 
itself not to back down, while state 2 still prefers 
making concessions to a fight. Thus a rational state 2 
would have to back down at this point. Anticipating 
this at the outset, state 2 would quit immediately 
rather than pay the larger audience costs that would 
go with publicly observable escalation.”® 

Thus with complete information about resolve, no 
public crisis occurs. Instead, if audience costs in- 
crease at the same rate on both sides, the state with 
the lower value for conflict immediately cedes the 
prize rather than incur costs above those associated 
with the loss on the issue. If audience costs increase 
at different rates, then the side with weaker audience 
effects may be forced to concede even if it has a 
higher value for war (since it may require more 
escalation to commit itself to fight). 

This equilibrium logic mirrors a logic found in 
many analytic and diplomatic historical discussions 
of international disputes. It is often argued that in 
crises that do not become wars, states look ahead and 
the side expecting to do worse in military conflict 
then backs down. But the standard argument does 
not work by itself: audience costs are required. If it 
were known that the state with the higher value for 
war nonetheless preferred making some concessions 
to a fight, why should the state with the lower value 
for war necessarily back down? If both prefer conces- 
sions to a fight, how can either make a credible threat 
to go to war and why should this be related to their 
values for military conflict? Increasing audience costs 
supply an answer. The state with the higher value for 
war may be able, in a public crisis, to reach more 
quickly the point where it prefers conflict to paying 
the audience costs of backing down. 


Incomplete Information about Resolve 


With complete information, no public war of nerves 
occurs because the ultimate outcome can be seen in 
advance. In a rationalist framework, international 
crises occur precisely because state leaders cannot 
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anticipate the outcome, owing to the fact that adver- 
saries have private information about their willing- 
ness to fight over foreign policy interests and the 
incentive to misrepresent it. I now consider equilib- 
rium in the model in which the states have private 
information about their willingness to go to war. 

Three main theoretical results are developed. Prop- 
osition 1 establishes that in any equilibrium in which 
a crisis may occur, the crisis has a unique horizon—an 
amount of escalation after which neither state will 
back down and war is certain. Proposition 2 charac- 
terizes the set of equilibria in which a crisis may 
occur. Proposition 3 asserts that in this set, the 
probability distribution on outcomes is unique up to 
the horizon time. Throughout, the equilibrium con- 
cept is a modification of perfect Bayesian equilibrium 
(Fudenberg and Tirole 1991) for an infinite game, 
with an additional restriction ruling out strongly 
optimistic off-equilibrium-path inferences. Details on 
the solution concept, along with all proofs, are given 
in the Appendix.’ 


Preliminaries. Formally, suppose that each state 
knows its own level of resolve w; but knows only the 
distribution of its adversary’s resolve w;. For i = 1, 2, 
let w; be distributed on the interval W; = [w,, 0], w; < 
0, according to a cumulative distribution function F; 
that has continuous and strictly positive density f,.'° I 
refer to the crisis game with this information struc- 
ture and all other elements assumed to be common 
knowledge as T. 

In informal terms, fı and fọ} represent the states’ 
precrisis beliefs about each other’s value for war on 
the issue in dispute. For example, the more weight f, 
puts on values of w, that are close to 0 (as opposed to 
very negative), the greater is state 2's initial belief that 
1 has a relatively high willingness to fight rather than 
make concessions. 


Crises in the Model have a Unique Horizon. This propo- 
sition is developed by way of two lemmas, which also 
help to make clear the logic of strategic choice in the 
model. I begin with a definition. A crisis has a horizon 
if there is a level of escalation such that neither state 
is expected to quit after this point is reached. For- 
mally, let Q,(t) be the probability that state i quits on 
or before t in some equilibrium. Then t, > 0 is a 
horizon for F if in this equilibrium t, is the minimum 
t such that neither Q(t) nor Q(t) increase for t > t. 
If a horizon exists, war has become inevitable by the 
time it is reached. 

Lemma 1 establishes that in any equilibrium in 
which a crisis may occur, there must exist a horizon. 
Horizons are thus shown to arise endogenously, as a 
consequence of the equilibrium choices by the states 
involved. The intuition for this result is straightfor- 
ward in the case of linearly increasing audience costs: 
eventually the price of backing down will be so great 
that even the least-resolved type of state would prefer 
to attack rather than quit. But the result holds even if 
“maximum escalation” (arbitrarily large t} will not 
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create large-enough audience costs to commit every 
type of state to war. 


LEMMA 1. In any equilibrium of I in which both states 
choose to escalate with positive probability, there must 
exist a finite horizon tp < ©. 


Lemma 2 characterizes the behavior of states that 
choose a strategy that could lead to war. The first part 
establishes that in equilibrium no state will choose to 
attack before a horizon time. When there is no advan- 
tage to striking first, a state unwilling to make con- 
cessions will want to delay attack as long as there is 
any chance that the other side will back down, thus 
avoiding the risk of an unnecessary military conflict 
while maximizing the chance of a “foreign policy 
triumph.” 

The second part of the lemma shows that a state 
will choose the strategy of escalating to the horizon 
and then attacking if and only if its privately known 
level of resolve, w; is sufficiently large. Thus crises in 
the model separate states according to their unobserv- 
able willingness to fight over the issues: a highly 
resolved state credibly reveals its motivation by 
choosing an unyielding crisis-bargaining strategy. 
This gives it a greater chance of prevailing if the crisis 
ends peacefully but at the (unavoidable) price of a 
greater risk of war (cf. Banks 1990). It follows that for 
outside observers, crisis outcomes must be unpredict- 
able to a significant degree. Comparative resolve 
strongly influences the outcome, but the fact that 
resolve is privately known (and unobservable) gives 
rise to public crises in the first place. 


LEMMA 2. In any equilibrium of T with t, as the horizon 
and in which escalation may occur, (1) if state i chooses 
{t, attack}, it must be the case that t = tp; and (2) state 


i will choose {t, attack} where t = t, if w; > —a,(t,) and | 


—aj(t,) (for i = 1, 2). 


Lemma 2 implies that the ex ante (precrisis) probabil- 
ity that state i will choose a strategy involving attack 
is 1 — F{—a,t,)), the prior probability, that w; 2 
—a,(t,). Thus we can write state i’s ex ante expected 
utility for escalating up to a horizon time t, and then 
backing down as u(t) = F(-a(t,))v + (1 - 
F(—a,(t,)))(—a,t,))."? The function ut) proves to play 
an important role in defining equilibrium strategies 
and establishing uniqueness. It is easily shown that 
u,(t) is continuous and strictly decreasing and that if 
audience costs increase “enough” with ¢ there is a 
unique level of escalation t; > 0 such that u(t) = 0. 
Loosely, if the opponent j can generate sufficient 
audience costs by escalating a crisis, there will be a 
unique level of escalation such that state i would be 
indifferent between backing down at t = 0 and at t; 
were this the horizon. I assume in what follows that 
the states are able to use escalation to generate 
audience costs at least this large.” 

Proposition 1, which follows from lemmas 1 and 2 
and from the observations about u,-), establishes that 
if a horizon exists it is unique and is defined as /* = 
min{t}, 5}. To give a bit of intuition, if a crisis were 
expected to have a horizon longer than #, low- 


only if w; = 
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resolve states would prefer to quit immediately rather 
than “bluff” up to ¢t*, so #* could not be the true 
horizon. On the other hand, if the crisis were ex- 
pected to have a shorter horizon than ?*, then at least 
one side would have incentives to bluff by escalation 
that would make equilibrium unsustainable at ł*: the 
signal sent by escalating would not be informative 
enough. | 


PROPOSITION 1. Let t; be the unique solution to u,(t) = 0 
fori = 1, 2and let t* = min {t;, to}. For any equilibrium 
of T in which escalation occurs with positive probability, 
the horizon must be t*. 


Equilibrium Strategies and Beliefs. Proposition 2 details 
the incomplete-information crisis game’s equilibria 
that involve escalation. It indicates that there is a 
family of substantively identical equilibria: all have ¢* 
as the horizon and have essentially identical behavior 
in the crisis up to #*. After f*, the states may choose 
any time to attack; the payoff structure leaves this 
open, not incorporating any incentives for either 
military delay or an immediate strike. (For ease of 
exposition, I give normal form strategies that can 
satisfy the perfection requirements detailed in the 
Appendix.) 


PROPOSITION 2. Take the labels 1 and 2 such that t* = t 
< ty. Let kı = u,(t*) = 0. The following describes 
equilibrium strategies for state i = 1, 2 as a function of 
type, Wi: 

For w; = —a,(t*), state i plays {t, attack} with any t > 
tc: 
For w, < —a,(t*), state i plays {t, quit}, where t is 
chosen according to any pure strategies that yield the 


cumulative distributions 
1 a(t) 
D ETN 
Fy(—a,(t*)) v + a(t) 


for state 1, and 
i ky + a(t) 
| Fo(—aa{t*)) v + a(t) 
for state 2, both on the interval [0, t*]. 
fe states’ beliefs in equilibrium are given as fol- 


Fort s t*, state i believes that the probability j # i will 
not back down (i.e., Pr(w; = —a,(t*)|t)) is 


Qo(t) = 


v + a(t) 
v + a;(t*) j 


For t > t*, state i's beliefs follow by Bayes’ Rule in 
accord with the opponent's strategy for attacking. For 
any t > t* off the equilibrium path, let i believe that w; > 
—a,(t") and is distributed according to F,, truncated at 
—a,{t*). 

PROPOSITION 3. In any equilibrium of T in which escala- 
tion may occur, the equilibrium distribution on outcomes 


before the horizon time t* implied by proposition 2 is 
unique. 
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An Informal Description of Equilibrium Behavior. Equi- 
librium behavior in the incomplete information game 
has the essential features of a war of nerves. At the 
outset, one side is expected to prefer to make conces- 
sions quietly, without a public contest. This state 
concedes with some probability (k,/v) at t = 0. If it 
does not make concessions, then its adversary imme- 
diately raises its estimate of the state’s willingness to 
fight, and the war of nerves begins. Neither side 
knows whether or exactly when the other might be 
locked in by increasing audience costs, but beliefs 
that the other prefers war to making concessions 
steadily increase as audience costs accumulate. The 
reason is that states with low resolve are increasingly 
likely to have backed down, the more the crisis 
escalates. Ultimately, in crises that reach the horizon, 
the only sorts of states remaining have relatively high 
values for war on the issue. At this point, both sides 
prefer conflict to backing down, and both know this: 
attack thus becomes a rational choice. 

Ata price, then, audience costs enable the states to 
learn about each other's true willingness to fight over 
the interests involved in the dispute.** The price is 
paid in two ways. First, a state may escalate or delay 
for a time and then quit when its adversary matches 
it. Though the state is still unsure if the adversary 
really would be willing to fight rather than make 
concessions, its belief that this is possible has in- 
creased and it finds it worthwhile to cut its losses. 
Second, two states may escalate up to the horizon 
and then fight, even though one or both would have 
preferred making immediate concessions rather than 
this outcome. The dilemma created by private infor- 
mation and incentives to misrepresent is that neither 
can reliably learn that the other would be willing to 
go this far without taking actions that have the effect 
of committing both sides to a military settlement. 

One further feature of equilibrium in the model 
deserves comment before I turn to more specific 
comparative statics results. The more a crisis esca- 
lates, the less likely is either side to back down 
(regardless of precrisis beliefs). In technical terms, the 
hazard rate is decreasing: the probability that one’s 
opponent will quit after (say) five escalatory moves is 
less than the probability that the state will quit after 
four moves. Thus, as escalation proceeds, states in 
the model gradually become more pessimistic about 
the likelihood that the adversary will concede after 
the next round, and outside observers become in- 
creasingly concerned that war may be “inevitable.” 


AUDIENCE COSTS, CAPABILITIES, 
AND INTERESTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 


Comparative statics analysis of the equilibrium yields 
theoretical insights into how three variables affect 
state behavior and crisis outcomes. I consider in turn 
the impact of audience costs, relative military capa- 
bilities, and relative interests. For expositional conve- 
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nience, I discuss the case of linearly increasing audi- 
ence costs, a,{t) = aj. 


Audience Costs 


A striking feature of the equilibrium behavior just 
described is that the state less able to generate audi- 
ence costs (lower a,) is always more likely to back 
down in disputes that become public contests. This 
holds regardless of the value of the prize to either 
side and regardless of the states’ initial beliefs about 
the other's resolve. Thus if actions such as mobiliza- 
tion generate greater audience costs for democratic 
than for nondemocratic leaders, we should find the 
democracies backing down significantly less often in 
crises with authoritarian states.” 

By itself, intuition can justify the opposite predic- 
tion quite easily. One might think that the side less 
sensitive to its domestic audience would fear escala- 
tion less. Knowing this and fearing large costs of 
retreat, the side with a stronger domestic audience 
might then be more inclined to back down. But this 
argument misses the signaling value of escalation for 
a state with a powerful domestic audience. While 
such a state may be reluctant to escalate a dispute into 
a public confrontation, if it does choose to do so this is a 
relatively informative and credible signal of willing- 
ness to fight over the issue. That is, the greater the 
costs created by escalation for a leader, the more 
likely the leader is to be willing to go to war condi- 
tional on having escalated a dispute. Conversely, 
escalation by a state that will suffer little domestically 
for backing down says less about the state’s actual 
willingness to fight.” 

This dynamic has several further implications. 
First, the signaling and commitment value of a stron- 
ger domestic audience helps a state on average, by 
making potential opponents more likely to shy away 
from contests and more likely to back down once in 
them. In the model, a state’s ex ante expected payoff 
increases with its audience-cost rate a; This result 
provides a rationale for why, ex ante, both demo- 
cratic and authoritarian leaders would want to be able 
to generate significant audience costs in international 
contests. 

Second, if democratic leaders tend to face more 
powerful domestic audiences, they will be signifi- 
cantly more reluctant than authoritarians to initiate 
“limited probes” in foreign policy. Showing this 
formally requires that we add structure to the model 
analyzed here, which does not represent an initial 
choice of one state to challenge or threaten the other. 
When such an option is added—say, state 1 chooses 
whether to accept the status quo or to challenge state 
2—it is easily shown that the less sensitive state 1 is to 
audience costs, the greater the equilibrium probabil- 
ity that the state will try a limited probe.” 

Third, when large audience costs are generated by 
escalation, fewer escalatory steps are needed credibl 
to communicate one’s preferences. (Formally, the 
expected level of escalation decreases with a, and a3.) 
Thus crises between democracies should see signifi- 
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cantly fewer escalatory steps than crises between 
authoritarian states—an empirically supported pre- 
diction (Russett 1993, 21). 

Finally, the equilibrium results bear on the ques- 
tion of how regime type influences the risk that a 
crisis will escalate to war. When two states in the 
model have the same audience cost rates a = a, = ay, 
the risk of war conditional on a crisis occurring 
proves to be independent of a, other things being equal 
(cf. Nalebuff 1986). As audience-cost rates diverge, 
the high-audience-cost state becomes more likely to 
escalate, while the lower-audience-cost state becomes 
more likely to back down. The net effect on the risk of 
war may be positive or negative, although it is 
positive for a broad range of plausible parameter 
values. For example, whenever the distribution of w, 
is uniform, the risk of war (given a crisis) strictly 
increases as a, increases above a,.7° The model thus 
suggests a theoretical mechanism that could conceiv- 
ably help explain the observation that crises between 
democracies and nondemocracies are more war- 
prone than are crises between democracies (Chan 
1984; Russett 1993). In the model, democratic leaders 
have a structural incentive to pursue more escalatory, 
committing strategies when they face authoritarians 
than when they face fellow democrats, and this can 
generate a greater overall chance of war. 


Relative Capabilities and Interests 


Two of the most common informal claims about state 
behavior in international crises are that (1) the mili- 
tarily weaker state is more likely to back down and (2) 
the side with fewer “intrinsic interests” at stake is 
more likely to back down. These arguments are 
problematic. If relative capabilities or interests can be 
assessed by leaders prior to a crisis and if they also 
determine the outcome, then we should not observe 
crises between rational opponents: if rational, the 
weaker or observably less interested state should 
simply concede the issues without offering public, 
costly resistance. Crises would occur only when the 
disadvantaged side irrationally forgets its inferiority 
before challenging or choosing to resist a challenge 
(Fearon 1992, chap. 2). 

A second striking result from the equilibrium anal- 
ysis is that observable measures of the balance of 
capabilities and balance of interests should be unre- 
lated to the relative likelihood that one state or the 
other backs down in crises where both sides choose 
to escalate. 

In formal terms, observable capabilities and inter- 
ests influence the distribution of the states’ values for 
going to war and thus the states’ initial beliefs about 
each other's willingness to fight (fı and fọ). For 
example, the more the balance of military power 
favors state 1, the more state 1—and the less state 
2—-is initially expected to be willing to use force. 
Regarding interests, the more the issues in dispute 
are initially thought to be important for, say, state 1, 
the more state 1 is initially expected to be willing to 
fight rather than back down. 
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In equilibrium, the initial distributions of the states’ 
values for war have a direct influence on the proba- 
bility that one state or the other will concede without 
creating a crisis. In accord with intuition, the weaker 
state 2 is militarily or the less its perceived stake, the 
more likely it is to cede the prize without offering 
visible resistance.” However, if it does choose to 
escalate, then the odds that state 2 rather than state 1 
will back down in the ensuing contest, 


Ayv + ayant* 


Agv + a,art* i 


are not directly influenced by relative capabilities or 
interests. For example, when the states have the 
same audience cost rates (4, = a), they are equally 
likely to back down in a crisis and equally likely to go 
to war, regardless of ex ante indices of relative power 
or interests. 

Less formally, the result suggests that rational 
states will “select themselves” into crises on the basis 
of observable measures of relative capabilities and 
interests and will do so in a way that neutralizes any 
subsequent impact of these measures. Possessing 
military strength or a manifestly strong foreign policy 
interest does deter challenges, in the model. But if a 
challenge occurs nonetheless, the challenger has sig- 
naled that it is more strongly resolved than initially 
expected and so is no more or less likely to back down 
for the fact that it is militarily weaker or was initially 
thought less interested. 


CONCLUSION 


International crises are a response to a dilemma 
posed by two facts about international politics: (1) 
state leaders have private information about their 
willingness to use force rather than compromise, and 
(2) they can have incentives to misrepresent this 
information in order to gain a better deal. In conse- 
quence, quiet diplomatic exchanges may be insuffi- 
cient to allow states to learn what concessions an 
adversary would in truth be willing to make. I have 
argued that states resolve this dilemma by “going 
public’—by taking actions such as troop mobiliza- 
tions and public threats that focus the attention of 
relevant political audiences and create costs that 
leaders would suffer if they backed down. Though 
there are exceptions, the historical norm seems to 
have domestic audiences punishing or criticizing 
leaders more for escalating a confrontation and then 
backing down than for choosing not to escalate at all. 

A game-theoretic analysis showed that such audi- 
ence costs allow states to learn about each other's 
willingness to fight in a crisis, despite incentives to 
misrepresent. When escalation creates audience costs 
for both sides, states revise upward their prior beliefs 
that the other is willing to use force as the crisis 
proceeds. If escalation reaches a certain level (the 
“horizon”), both states prefer fighting to backing 
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down, and both know this. At this point, attack 
becomes a rational choice.” 

Equilibrium analysis yielded several novel propo- 
sitions about how audience costs, relative capabili- 
ties, and relative interests influence the outcomes of 
international confrontations. Some broader implica- 
tions follow. 

A substantial literature in international relations 
argues that international anarchy, combined with 
states’ uncertainty about each other’s motivations, is 
a powerful cause of international conflict (Glaser 
1992; Herz 1950; Jervis 1978; Waltz 1959, 1979). Un- 
sure of each other's intentions, states arm and take 
actions that may make others less secure, leading 
them to respond in kind. States’ inability to commit 
themselves to nonaggressive policies under anarchy 
may exacerbate, or even make possible, such “secu- 
rity dilemmas.” ” 

The results of my analysis suggest that domestic 
political structure may powerfully influence a state's 
ability to signal its intentions and to make credible 


commitments regarding foreign policy. If democratic 


leaders can more credibly jeopardize their tenure 
before domestic audiences than authoritarian leaders, 
they will be favored in this regard. For example, in 
the model examined here, high-audience-cost states 
require less military escalation in disputes to signal 
their preferences, and are better able to commit 
themselves to a course of action in a dispute. 

This observation provides a theoretical rationale 
that might help explain why the quality of interna- 
tional relations between democracies seems to differ 
from that between other sorts of states. If democra- 
cies are better able to communicate their intentions 
and to make international commitments, then the 
security dilemma may be somewhat moderated be- 
tween them. For example, the leaders of a democratic 
state that is growing in power may be better able to 
commit themselves not to exploit military advantages 
that they will have in future, so reducing other states’ 
incentives for preventive attack.” Likewise, alliance 
relations between democracies may be less subject to 
distrust and suspicion if leaders would pay a domes- 
tic cost for reneging on the terms of the alliance, so 
“violating the national honor” in the eyes of domestic 
critics.” 

One tradition within realism argues that demo- 
cratic leaders are at a disadvantage in the game of 
realpolitik: domestic constraints reduce their freedom 
to maneuver and so may prevent them from playing 
the game as hard or as subtly as it may require (e.g., 
Morgenthau 1956, 512-26). However, as Schelling 
(1960) observes, in bargaining a player can benefit 
from having fewer options and less room to maneu- 
ver. I have shown how the presence of a politically 
significant domestic audience can improve a demo- 
cratic leader’s ability to commit to a course of action 
and to signal privately known preferences and inten- 
tions in a clear, credible fashion. These are advan- 
tages that could help in the game of realpolitik and 
might also make democracies better able to cope with 
the security dilemma. 
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APPENDIX 


A formal statement of the solution concept used for 
the incomplete information game follows. Because T 
has a continuum of information sets, standard defi- 
nitions of perfect Bayesian equilibrium (Fudenberg 
and Tirole 1991) and sequential equilibrium (Kreps 
and Wilson 1982) do not apply. I propose an adapta- 
tion of perfect Bayesian equilibrium, adding a refine- 
ment criterion that rules out some optimistic interpre- 
tations of out-of-equilibrium play. To avoid measure- 
theoretic complications, attention is restricted to pure 
strategy equilibria. Throughout, i = 1, 2 andj # i. 

I begin by defining a Bayesian Nash equilibrium for 
the normal form version of I’. Here, a pure strategy 
for state iis a map s; W; > R* x {quit, attack}, where 
R* is the set of nonnegative reals. Using F,, every s; 
induces a unique pair of cumulative distributions 
Q;(t) and A,(t), which are the probabilities that state i 
quits or attacks by t if i follows s,. By the properties of 
cumulative distribution functions, Q;(t) and A,(#) are 
increasing, right-continuous, and have well-defined 
left-hand limits for all ¢ (Billingsley 1986, 189). Let 


Q7 (H) = lim Qs). 
sar 
“State ws” expected payoff for {t, quit}, given s, is 
then | 
Uji(t, wi) = Qr (to + (Q(t) — Q Ho — ai(t))/2) 
+ Aftjw; + (1 — Qt) + A) ait) 
or, if Q,(f) is nonatomic at t, 


Ut, wi) = Qi to + Aft)w; 


+ (1 — Q(t) — Aj(4))(—a; (8). 


Similarly, type w/s expected payoff for {t, attack} 
given s; is 


U; (t, wi) = Q7 (fv + Aff; + (1 - QF (E) — Aft) w; 


= Q7 (fo + (1 - Q7 (Hw. 


DEFINITION. {t’, quit} ({t', attack}) is a best reply for 
type w; given sj if 


t’ € argmax, Ut, wp and URU, w,) = max, UFG, w,) 
(t E argmax, UF(t, w;) and UẸ(t', w,) = max, UF(t, w;)). 


DEFINITION. (S4, S2) is a Bayesian Nash equilibrium for 
the normal form version of T if (1) {F s} > {Q,(b, 
A,(t)}, and (2) under s,, every type w; chooses a best 
reply, given s;. 


Just as the normal form version of the complete 
information game G has multiple Nash equilibria, so 
are there multiple Bayesian Nash equilibria for T. 
However, many of these require states to choose 
strategies that do not seem optimal or sensible in the 
dynamic (extensive form) setting. These are ruled out 
by the “perfection” requirements I shall give. 
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In the extensive form, a complete pure strategy in T 
is a map s; R* x W; > R* x {quit, attack}, with the 
restriction that if s(t’, w,) = {t, quit} or {t, attack}, then 
t < t. For all?’ 2 0, define the “continuation game” 
r(t’) as follows: (1) payoffs are as in T, except begin- 
ning at t’; and (2) “initial beliefs” are given by a 
cumulative distribution function F,-; t’) on W,. A 
strategy s; implies a strategy for state i in every 
continuation game I(#’); call this s,¢’. Further, using 
Fi; t'), st’ induces a pair of unique “conditional” 
cumulative probability distributions Q,(¢\t') and 
Att’), analogous to Q,(f) and At) already defined. 
From these, expected payoff functions for I(t’), 
U(t, w) and U7(t\t’, w,) follow as before. 

We can now define a weak extensive form solution 
concept requiring that (1) sı and s, induce Bayesian 
Nash equilibria in every continuation game T(t), and 
(2) beliefs F;(; t) are formed whenever possible using 
Bayes’ Rule and s; while F,(-; t) can be anything when 
Bayes’ Rule does not apply. 


DEFINITION. {(S3, S2), F,(-;-), F,(-;-)} is a perfect Bayes- 
ian equilibrium for T if 


(A) (Sz, $2) induces a Bayesian Nash equilibrium in T and 
for all t = 0, (s,|t, slt) induces a Bayesian Nash 
equilibrium in T(t), using F,(-; t) and F,(-; t); and 

(B) for all t such that t is reached with positive probability 
under s; (i.e., Q(t) + A,(t) < 1), Ei; t) is RC) 
updated using Bayes’ Rule and s;. 


This solution concept is weak in the sense that it 
imposes no restrictions on how states would interpret 
completely unexpected behavior by the adversary. 
For instance, if state 1 escalates unexpectedly at time 
t, the concept allows state 2 to conclude that state 1 is 
without doubt the least resolved type w,. Further, it 
would allow state 2 to maintain this belief even as 
state 1 continued to escalate. Seemingly implausible 
“optimistic beliefs” of this sort can be used to support 
a continuum of perfect Bayesian equilibria in I for 
most initial parameter values (with ł* as the maxi- 
mum possible horizon). The following criterion rules 
out such optimistic off-equilibrium-path inferences 
and so refines the set of equilibria.” It is stronger 
than is needed for the proofs that follow, but it has 
the advantage of a very simple definition: 


(C) For all t > 0 such that Q,(t) + A(t) = 1, F,(—a,(t); t) 
= 0. 


This says that if state i escalates beyond t when it was 
expected to have quit or attacked prior to time t, then 
state j believes that i’s value for war w; is at least as 
great as i's value for backing down at time t. In the 
text and in what follows, I refer to a pair of strategies 


(sy, 52) and a system of updated beliefs F;(; t) that - 


satisfy A, B, and C as an equilibrium of T. I now 
proceed to proofs of lemmas and propositions in the 
text, starting with several observations (proofs for 
observations 2 and 4 are straightforward and are 
omitted). 


OBSERVATION 1. Suppose that in an equilibrium of T, 
Q;(t) is atomic at t’. Then {t’, quit} and {t’, attack} are 
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never best replies for state i for any w; and are chosen 
with zero probability in equilibrium. 


Proof. Suppose to the contrary that in some equi- 
librium type w; chooses {t', quit} where Q(t’) > 
Qr (£). State w; then receives an ex ante expected 
payoff of 


Q; (Eo + (QE) — Qr EO — alt’) V2) + AE Jwi 
+ (1 — QE) — AE) a;lt)). 


By right continuity of Qf) and A(t), the deviation {t 
+ g, quit}, e > 0, yields an expected payoff arbitrarily 
close to 


QE Jo + AE Jwi + (1 — QE) — Ait’) )(—adt’)) 


as £ approaches 0, which is strictly greater than the 
payoff for {t’, quit}. Thus {f’, quit} cannot be a best 
reply for any type w;. An identical argument applies 
for {t’, attack}. Q.E.D. 


Observation 1 implies that if in some equilibrium t, is 
the horizon, it cannot be that both states choose to 
quit with positive probability at t,. Further, we can 
now write state w/s equilibrium ex ante expected 
payoff for {t, quit} as 


Ut, wi) = Q(t + Af(tw; + (1 — Q(t) — A(t) \(—a,(#)) 


and state w;'s equilibrium ex ante expected payoff for 
{t, attack} as U7(t, w) = Qto + (1 — Q(f))u;. 


OBSERVATION 2. U?(t, w;) increases with Q,(t) for all w,. 
Thus in any equilibrium of no type of state i will choose 
{t, attack} (and A,(t) = 0) whenever there exists a t' > t 
such that Q(t) > Q(t). 


OBSERVATION 3. Suppose t, > 0 is a horizon in some 
equilibrium of T in which escalation may occur. Then for 
all e > 0 state i quits with positive probability in the 
interval [tp — £ tp) fori = 1, 2. 


Proof. If t, is a horizon, then by definition at least 
one state (say, 1) must quit with positive probability in 
the interval [t, — £, t,] for all e > 0. I first show that 
this implies that the same must hold for j. If the 
contrary is true, then in some equilibrium, there must 
exist a t’ < t, such that for all t = t’, Qf) = Q(t). By 
observation 2, A;(t) = 0 for? < t,, so Uj(t, +) = Q(t) 
+ (1 — Q(#)(—a,#)) for t < t, U(t, -) is strictly 
decreasing in t whenever Q(t) is constant and less 
than 1, so if the contrary is true and Q(t’) < 1, then 
no type of i would be willing to choose {t, quit} for 
any t > t’, contradicting the hypothesis that t, is the 
horizon. If Q(t < t,) = 1, then {t < t', quit} is not a 
best reply for any w; implying that Q,t’) = 0. It 
follows that t’ must equal 0O—{t, quit} with 0 < ts P 
never being a best reply for any w;—so escalation 
does not occur with positive probability, contradict- 
ing the hypothesis. Thus both states must quit with 
positive probability in the interval [t, — €, tą] for all 
e> 0. 

By observation 1, there can be no equilibrium in 
which both states choose {t,, quit} with positive 
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probability. Thus in any equilibrium with t, as the 
horizon, at least one state (say, i) quits: with positive 
probability in the interval [t, — £, t,) for all e > 0. If 
observation 3 is false, then it must be possible to have 
an equilibrium in which Q,(f) is atomic at t, but j does 
not quit with positive probability in an interval [t, — 
5, t,) for small-enough 6 > 0. But then Q;,(t) will be 
constant and less than 1 for t € [t, — & #,), so by the 
same logic as in the last paragraph, 7 will not be 
willing to choose {t, quit} with t E [t, — ò, tp), 
contradicting the hypothesis. Q.E.D 


OBSERVATION 4. Suppose that t, is the horizon in some 
equilibrium of T. By observations 2 and 3, for j = 1, 2, 
A,(t) = 0 for t < t,. Thus {t > t,, attack} yields an ex 
ante expected payoff of Uit, w) = Q(t,jv + (1 - 
QO.(t,))w,, while {t < t, quit} yields U(t, +) = Q(t)o + 
(T — Q-a). Since URt, +) is independent of w, 

for all t such that {t, quit} is a best reply for state w, 

Ut, +) must equal a constant (call it k). l 


Proof of Lemma 1. Suppose to the contrary that there 
exists an equilibrium of I in which escalation may 
occur and in which Q;(t) is strictly increasing for all 
t for some state i. By observation 2, A,(t) = 0 for all t = 
0 (since for all t = 0 there exists a t’ > t such that Q,(t’) 
> Q(t)). And, by observation 4, i’s equilibrium ex- 
pected payoff for {t, quit} is 


UNE, +) = Qo + (1 — QD- aft) = ky 


implying that 
k; + a;,(t) 





(t) = *). 
Qt) = 
However, because A,(t) = 0 for all t, it must be that 
lim Q(t) = 1. 
£ —» 00 i 
From (*), this will be possible only if 
lim a(t) == CO 
f> oO 


or if k; = v, both of which generate contradictions. If 
lim at) = œ, 


È > 0 


then no type of i will be willing to chcose {t, quit} for 
arbitrarily large t, if T(t) actually occurred. If k; = v, 
then Q,(0) = 1, implying that j does not escalate with 
positive probability. Q.E.D 


Proof of Lemma 2. Part 1 follows immediately from 
observations 2 and 3. As for the second part, fix an 
equilibrium in which escalation may occur and there 
exists a horizon t,. Let T; be the set of times such that 
for all t E€ T;, Q,(t) is either atomic or strictly increas- 
ing. Observations 3 and 4 imply that řs ex ante 
expected payoff for {t © T;, quit} is 


Urt, +) = Qu + (1 -— QX) 
=Q; (trw + (1—- Q (th))(—ailtn)) = ki. 
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Also from observation. 4, type w,’s ex ante expected 
payoff for {t > t,, attack} is 


Ult, wi) = Qt,)o + (1 — Qiltp)) wi 


which is at least as great as Uf(t,, w;). 

There are now two cases to consider. First, if Q; (t,) 
= Q.(t,), then i’s ex ante expected payoff for {t < t, 
quit, t € T, is Qio + (1 — Q-a), which 
implies that i does better to choose {t = t, attack} if 
w; > —a,(t,) and only if w; = —a{t,). Second, if Q; (é,) 
< Q(t), then there exists a @; < —a;(t,) such that type 
tb; is indifferent (ex ante) between {t > t, attack} and 
{t < t,, quit} and thus a measurable set of types W; = 
(w,, —a,(t,)) that strictly prefer {t > t, attack} to {t < t,, 
quit}. But this is impossible. The action {t > t,, attack} 
yields Q(t, + (1 — Q(t,))w;, while {f, + £, quit} 
yields Qi(t,)v + A(t, -+ E)W;į + (1 ia Q(t) = A, (ty + 
&))(—a{t, + £)). If Aft,) # 1 — Q(t), then for small 
enough e > 0, the quit strategy does strictly better for 
all w; E W;. If At,) = 1 — Q(t), then all t > t, are off 
the equilibrium path. Condition C implies that for ¢ > 
ty F;(—a,(t); t) = 0, so Q;(tltn) = 0 in all P(t) for t > tp 
But if j will not quit after t, then {t > t,,, attack} cannot 
be a best reply in the continuation games I(t > #,) for 
types in W;. Thus Q; (t) < Q((,,) is impossible in any 
equilibrium with t, > 0 as the horizon, and the first 
case must hold. ' Q.E.D. 


Proof of Proposition 1. From lemma 2, it follows that 
in any equilibrium with horizon t, > 0, the ex ante 
probability that state j chooses {t = t,, attack} is 1 — ` 
F{—a;(t,))- Thus, using observation 3, U?(t, — e, *) can 
be made arbitrarily close to F(-a{t,)jv + (1 - 
F(—a,(t,))(—a,(t,)), which, by consequence, must equal 


Choose labels such that & < ti. I show first that t, 
cannot be strictly greater than t; in any equilibrium. If 
it were, then state 2’s payoff for {t, — £, quit} would 
be k, = F,(—a,(t,))v + (1 — Fy(—ay(t,)))(—aa(t,)) < 0, 
which is impossible. Because A,(0) = 0, state 2 can 
assure itself at least 0 by the strategy {0, quit}, and so 
state 2 would not be willing to choose {t, quit} for any 
t > 0, contradicting observation 3. 

Nor can #, be strictly less than £. If it were, then 
both states must expect an equilibrium payoff k; = 
F(—a(t,)yo + (1 — F(a) Nalt) >_0 for {t < ty 
quit}. Since for t E€ T;, t < tp k; = Q{f)v + (1 - 
Q,(t))(—4,(£)), k; > 0 implies that for both states there 
must exist a t; = 0 such that Q(t) is atomic at t; and 
such that QÀ = 0 for all t < t;. If this were not the 
case, then for one state, Q{t) would require types of 
j to play {t, quit} when this yielded a payoff of 0 or 
less, which could not be a best reply for any type. 
Moreover, it must be the case that t; = tz if not, then 
for state i with t; < t;, {t;, quit} yields a payoff less than 
or equal to zero. But this contradicts observation 1, 
since in no equilibrium can both states quit with 
positive probability at the same time. Thus t, must 
equal f; in any equilibrium of F and thus, ¢* > 0 is 
unique. Q.E.D 
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Proof of Proposition 2 (Sketch). That the proposed 
strategies form a Bayesian Nash equilibrium in T 
follows immediately from lemma 2 and the fact that 

(t) is chosen so that all types w; < —a;(t*) are 
indifferent among {t, quit} for all t < t (k; = u,(t*) and 
k, = 0). For the continuation games [(#’), t = 0, 
Bayes’ Rule implies that if {F,, s} > {Q,(£), A}, then 


Qt) — Qi’) 


= TO Ae) 


and 

At) — At’) 
1 — Q(t) — AE)” 
for t > t and t such that Q(t) + At’) < 1. Notice 
that when they are defined, Q,(¢|t’) and A,(t|t') are 
linear transformations of Qf) and A,#), respectively. 
This fact can be used to show that if {t, quit} is a best 
reply for type w; given s; then it remains so in all 
continuation games [T(t < t), provided that Q;(t') + 
At’) < 1 under s; (and likewise for {t’, attack}). Thus 
the strategies given for types given in the proposition 
form Bayesian Nash equilibria in every continuation 
game T(t) up to the earliest time ¢” such that for one 
of the two states, Q,(t") + A(t") = 1 (if t” exists). It is 
straightforward to show that beliefs off the equilib- 
rium path (t > t”, if t" exists) accord with condition C. 

Proof of Proposition 3 (Sketch). By proposition 1, the 
horizon must be # in any equilibrium in which 
escalation may occur. The only question, then, is 
' whether there are equilibrium distributions on out- 
comes up to ł* that differ from 2,(f) and 2,(f). 
Arguments similar to those for observations 1 and 3 
establish that any equilibrium quit distributions must 
be nonatomic and strictly increasing on [0, #). But 
(t) and 9,(t) are the only nonatomic strictly increas- 
ing distributions that make types w; < —a;(t*) willing 
to quit at any ¢ E [0, t*) and also support #* as the 
horizon. 


A,(t|t’) = 


Notes 


Presented at the annual meetings of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, 1993. Thanks to Atsushi 
Ishida, Andy Kydd, Robert Powell, Jim Morrow, Matthew 
Rabin, and Barry Weingast for comments. 

1. Studying the “diplomacy of insults,” Barry O'Neill 
(n.d.) independently developed an attrition model of interna- 
tional contests that focuses on this same second feature. 

2. For the original discussion of costly signaling in econom- 
ics, see Spence 1973. On cheap talk (which may be informa- 
tive in some contexts), see Farrell 1988; Crawford and Sobel 
1982; Rabin 1990. The crisis signals discussed herein are 
atypical in that they create costs that are paid only if the 
signaler takes a certain future action (“backing down”) rather 
than regardless of what the signaler does in the future (as in 
Spence’s classical case). One implication is that these signals 
can have a commitment (or “bridge-burning”’) effect. For a 
discussion of costly signaling in crises, see Fearon 1992, 
chaps. 3 and 4, and for the seminal treatment of signaling in 
international relations, see Jervis 1970. 

3. For example, the financial costs of sustained mobiliza- 
tion do not appear as a significant factor in the case studies 
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found in Betts 1987; George and Smoke 1974; Lebow 1981; or 
Snyder and Diesing 1977. 

4. Time preferences or opportunity costs are the main 
rationale given for the costs of delay in models of buyer~seller 
bargaining. For an overview of these models, see Fudenberg 
and Tirole 1991, chap. 10. On time preferences in crisis 
bargaining, see also Morrow 1989, 949. 

5. Schelling’s own account views the threat that leaves 
something to chance primarily as a tactical move available to 
both sides, rather than as a mechanism for revealing private 
information about resolve (see Fearon 1992, chap. 3; Maxwell 
1968). 

6. On the importance of distinguishing between “loss of 
control” in a crisis due to pure accident and “loss of control” 
due to unanticipated but deliberate decisions, see Powell 
1985. 

7. Trachtenberg (1991) shows convincingly that the Ger- 
man need to mobilize and attack before Russian mobilization 
was far advanced was known in both Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg. 

8. See the citations in n. 3. I consider how first-strike 
advantages affect crisis bargaining and escalation in work-in- 
progress. 

9. A number of examples from Balkan conflicts are dis- 
cussed in Fearon 1992, 184-85. 

10. According to Norris, “Pitt was conscious that he must 
negotiate an agreement acceptable to the new parliament 
when it met in the autumn, or face political annihilation” 
(1955, 574). The terms that would have been acceptable to the 
parliament were (intentionally) made harsher by Pitt’s public 
escalation of the crisis. Spain ultimately backed down and Pitt 
was much praised for his diplomatic triumph. 

11. Significant American examples include the heat 
Acheson took for “losing China” and Johnson’s and Nixon’s 
fears about domestic criticism for sending the wrong signal to 
the communists over Vietnam) (see, e.g., Gelb and Betts 1979, 
220-26. 

12. Alternatively, domestic audiences may draw harsh in- 
ferences about a leader’s competence if the leader backs down 
in a crisis after escalating. If they do, then this would also 
create an audience cost that would be felt more strongly in 


‘democratic states. On the use of incentive schemes to improve 


an agent's bargaining power, see Katz 1991. 

13. For discussion and citations, see Fearon 1992, chap. 3. 

14. Nothing important changes if w, and w, are allowed to 
be greater than zero but less than the value of the prize. Also, 
there is no loss of generality in setting both sides’ value for the 
prize equal to v. 

15. Payoffs have been defined except for simultaneous 
quits or attacks, which do not play much of a role in the 
sequel. If one state chooses to attack at t and the other chooses 
to quit or attack at the same time, they receive (w,, w2). If both 
quit at time t, state i receives (v — a,(#))/2. 

The assumption that the winner gets v independent of the 
amount of escalation makes the analysis more tractable with- 
out discarding a key feature of crises that distinguishes them 
from the classical war of attrition, namely, that only one side 
pays the costs of escalation if a player quits. The assumption 
that w; does not depend on t is also made for tractability; it 
would be both interesting and desirable to relax it. Discount- 
ing is omitted for simplicity and so that I can focus on the 
independent impact of audience costs. 

16. For all values of w; and w, there is one other outcome 
obtainable in a subgame perfect equilibrium, this one involv- 


ing the play of weakly dominated strategies: both sides. 


choose {0, attack}. If each expects the other to attack immedi- 
ately, neither has an incentive to deviate. This equilibrium 
disappears in an alternating-move version of the game. If the 
two states would be locked in at the same time, then there are 
three equilibrium outcomes (beyond the weakly dominated 
one): either one of the two states quits immediately or both 
play a mixed strategy up to the lock in time. 

17. I have omitted proofs of the comparative statics results. 
These are available on request, along with less-compressed 
versions of the proofs given here. 
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18. I assume also that f; and fọ are independent, which is 
most naturally interpreted to mean that uncertainty is about 
the opponent's cost-benefit ratio for war rather than about 
military capability. For a discussion of this issue, see Fearon 


19. This interpretation of u,(t,) as i’s expected utility for {t,, 
quit} is valid only if j neither quits nor attacks with positive 
probability at łą but the proofs do not depend on the 
interpretation. 

20. If they cannot (e.g., if a,(f) = a(t) = 0 for all #), then 
there may not exist an equilibrium in which learning occurs. 

21. In the linear case, as the audience-cost rates a, and a, 
approach zero, the horizon time f* approaches infinity, mean- 
ing that an arbitrarily large amount of delay or escalation is 
required to credibly signal willingness to fight. 

22. In formal terms, the probability that state 1 will back 
down prior to the horizon time is a,f*/(v + a,t*). The proba- 
bility that state 2 will do the same, conditional on the crisis 
occurring (i.e., lasting longer than t = 0}, is a,f*/(v + at"). 
Thus if a, > a, state 2 is more likely to back down than state 
1, and vice versa. This result holds for any precrisis beliefs, fy 
and f,. 

23. The probability that state i will fight conditional on a 
crisis occurring is v/(v + af"), j # i, and # proves to rise as 4; 
falls, implying the result in the text. 

24. In the Cold War period the Soviet Union appeared 
generally more willing than the United States to threaten the 
use of military force and then back off or moderate on meeting 
resistance. This, at any rate, is a reading consistent with 
standard interpretations of the set of major Cold War crises 
(e.g., Betts 1987; George and Smoke 1974; and Snyder and 
Diesing 1977). Certainly the United States has used force on 
many occasions in Latin America and elsewhere, but military 
probes to gauge other parties’ willingness to resist appear 
uncommon. Maoz and Russett (1992, 253) report that 62% of 
271 post-1945 crises between democracies and “‘autocracies” 
were initiated by the autocracy—a number that would ex- 
tremely unlikely to occur if democracies were just as likely to 
try military probes. 

25. Relevant other things will not be equal if democratic 
leaders tend to have higher (audience) costs for fighting wars 
than do nondemocratic regimes. Indeed, the same argument 
that suggests that democratic leaders will suffer more politi- 
cally for backing down after escalating a crisis suggests that 
they will be more sensitive to potential war costs. In the 
model, crises are less likely to escalate to war the greater are 
the states’ costs for fighting (or, equivalently, the lower v). 

26. When the distribution of w, is logistic up to w, = 0, the 
probability of war given a crisis (Pr(war|crisis)) increases as a, 
increases above 4, whenever the median value of w, is 
sufficiently low. For example, let F,(z) = (1 + exp(—z — m))~? 
for z < 0, and F,(0) = 1. If v = J, then the result holds 
whenever m > 1, which means that the typical state 1 is not 
willing to run 50% risk of war for the prize. Ultimately, for 
highly asymmetric situations (very large a,, very small a,), 
Pr(war|crisis) begins to decrease with a, in the logistic case. 
For instance, if v = 1 and m = 5, Pr(waricrisis) is .045 when a, 
= ay, and reaches a maximum at .11 when a, is about 50 times 
greater than ap. 

27. The probability that state 2 backs down at t = 0 is kv. 
A shift in the balance of power (understocd as the probability 
that 1 would win a war) shifts f, to the right and f, to the left; 
this has the consequence of increasing k,. An increase in the 
intensity of state 1’s interests at stake shifts f, to the right 
(without affecting f), which also has the consequence of 
increasing k,. 

28. An important limitation of the attrition model of crises 
(a limitation common to most other models of “crisis bargain- 
ing”) is that it gives states only two ways to resolve a dispute 
peacefully: one side or the other must “back down.” While 
some evidence suggests that many crises in fact have this 
aspect (Snyder and Diesing 1977, 248), we would like to know 
why. A natural next step is to consider models with contin- 
uous-offer bargaining (e.g. Fearon 1993; Powell 1993). 

29. There is in fact a large set of different arguments 
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lumped under the “security dilemma” heading, but this 
criticism cannot be pursued here. For a critique of standard 
“security dilemma” reasoning, see Kydd 1993. 

30. Schweller (1992) provides some evidence suggesting 
that democracies neither engage in nor are the targets of 
preventive war. Fearon (1993) shows that between rationally 
led states, preventive war arises from the rising power’s 
inability to commit not to exploit the future bargaining advan- 
tage it will have. 

31. A similar argument about alliances is developed by 
Gaubatz (1992), who presents evidence indicating that alli- 
ances between democracies last longer than alliances involv- 
ing nondemocracies. See also Fearon 1992, 355. 

32. The refinement is in the spirit of Cho and Kreps (1987) 
D1 criterion. Even without the refinement, comparative stat- 
ics results are only marginally weakened for the set of perfect 
Baysian equilibria of T. 
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very possible relation between the distribution of power and the likelihood of war has been 

defended somewhere in the literature on international politics: war is least likely if power ts 

distributed equally, war is least likely if power is distributed unequally, and the distribution 
of power has no effect on the likelihood of war. I try to settle this dispute by examining the effect of 
expectations about the outcome of war on the choice between war and negotiation. I argue that each . 
of these mutually contradictory propositions can be derived from some plausible set of premises and 
thus that which one is correct depends on which set of premises best describes a situation. The most 
important factors affecting the relation between the distribution of power and the likelihood of war are 
(1) whether the terms of a compromise agreement that might be accepted in lieu of war affect the 
distribution of power between the antagonists and therefore.the probability that the agreement will be 
enforced and (2) how many states’ interests will be affected by the outcome. 


by the collapse of the Soviet Union has led to 
renewed interest in the relation between the 
global distribution of power and the likelihood of 
war. More recently, there has been controversy about 
whether increasing the military strength of the 
Bosnian forces in the Yugoslavian civil war would 
make a settlement of that conflict more likely. Unfor- 
tunately, the literature on international politics is not 
much help in thinking about questions such as these, 
since every possible relation between the distribution 
of power and the likelihood of war has been de- 
fended ‘somewhere in it: war is least likely if power is 
distributed equally (Claude 1962, 56-66); war is least 
likely if power is distributed unequally (Blainey 1988, 
108-24; Organski 1958, 292-93); and the distribution 
of power has no effect on the likelihood of war (Witt- 
man 1979, 749-51). Moreover, the empirical literature 
on this subject is equally divided.’ l 
Because the arguments that have been offered in 
support of these contradictory propositions have of- 
ten been incomplete and intuitive, it seems plausible 
that the cause of this disagreement has been sloppy 
reasoning and that the right answer can be found by 
being more careful about what conclusions follow 
from what premises. One might therefore be tempted 
to believe that if one of these propositions can be 
derived from a formal model it must be true and the 
others false. I will argue that such an inference would 
be wrong. I will show how each of these contradic- 
tory propositions can be derived from some plausible 
set of premises and therefore argue that the answer to 
the question depends on which premises best de- 
scribe a situation. 
Any formal model supporting one or another of 
these contradictory propositions would be complex. I 
cannot here fully develop several formal models to 
illustrate the implications of various alternative sets 
of assumptions and then compare them. I shall 
therefore merely sketch several lines of argument that 


T» change in the distribution of power caused 


could provide the basis for the construction of formal 
models, referring the reader to examples in the liter- 
ature whenever possible. Formal theorists will find 
this insufficiently rigorous. My excuse is that in this 
case one must choose between generality and rigor, 
and some rigorous models in the literature have 
made unwarranted ċlaims to generality. 

First, I shall summarize the reasons that scholars 
have given in support of each of the various possible 
relations between the distribution of power and the 
likelihood of war. I will argue that the sources of their 
disagreement lie in the degree to which they treat 
attackers and defenders symmetrically, the assump- 
tions they make about the relation between the 
balance of forces and the expectations of decision 
makers, and the assumptions they make about the 
alternative to war. While they differ in these respects, 
however, all writers on this subject tend to assume 
that any conclusions that one might draw about the 
effects of the distribution of power in a world of two 
states also hold true in a world of more than two 
states. Subsequently, I shall consider what justifica- 
tion there is for any of the assumptions these writers 
have made. I will begin by examining the relation 
between fighting and negotiating in a world of two 
states and then examine the effect of adding more 
states. 

The main conclusion is that the most important 
factor affecting the relation between the distribution 
of power and the likelihood of war is whether the 
terms of a compromise agreement that might be 
accepted in lieu of war affect the relative power of the 
antagonists and therefore the probability that the 
agreement will be enforced. If they do, then a second 
important factor is the number of states whose inter- 
ests will be affected by the outcome. Thus the answer 
to the question of what relation one should expect 
between the distribution of power and the likelihood 
of war is, “It depends.” The point of the analysis is to 
try to make clear what it depends on. 
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THE SOURCES OF DISAGREEMENT 


The idea that war is least likely if power is distributed 
equally seems so obvious to many people that it is 
rare that anyone feels the need to justify it. However, 
it is clearly based in part on two assumptions: (1) the 
less likely a state is to be successful, the less likely it 


is to start a war; and (2) the smaller a state’s military: 


forces are relative to its adversary’s, the less likely it is 
to be successful. If one state is known to have no 
incentive to use force even if it expected to be 
successful, these assumptions imply that the likeli- 
hood of war could be minimized by making that state 
as powerful as possible relative to its potential adver- 
saries. But since there is no reliable way of knowing 
which states, if any, will never be tempted to use 
force, most writers assume that all states are equally 
likely to contemplate the use of force if the prospects 
of success are favorable. Many people infer from 
these assumptions that the probability that either of 
two potential adversaries will start a war must be 
least when their forces are equal (see, e.g., Claude 
1962, 56; Mearsheimer 1991, 154).? 

However, if we assume (as is commonly done) that 
there are only two possible outcomes of war (i.e., one 
state wins or the other does), then this conclusion 
does not follow from these premises. Since the dis- 
tribution of power between two potential combatants 
affects the probability of success for both and the 
probabilities of success must sum to one, decreasing 
one state’s probability of success must increase the 
other's by the same amount. Thus it is not clear why 
any decrease in the first state’s incentive to use force 
should not increase the other’s by the same amount, 
leaving the probability of war unchanged. If so, the 
distribution of power would be unrelated to the 
probability of war. 

The simplest (but not the only possible) answer to 
this objection is that there are three possible out- 
comes of war, not just two: one or the other side 
wins, or there is a stalemate. The probability that the 
war will end in stalemate is greatest when the forces 
of the two sides are equal. In that case the sum of the 
probabilities that each state will win is least when 
their forces are equal. Note, however, that while the 
probability that either state will use force. may, as a 
result, be least in this situation, both states may still 
have an incentive to use force that is uncomfortably 
large. 

This reasoning assumes that wars are caused by the 
states that initiate them, so that one has only to 
examine the incentives of aggressors to estimate the 
probability of war. One justification for the claim that 
inequality of power minimizes the probability of war 
is based on the fact that it takes at least two states to 
make a war and assumes that the reasoning just 
applied to attackers also applies to defenders. If states 
that are unlikely to be successful are unlikely to use 
force, then weak defenders are least likely to resist an 
attack. And if defenders do not resist the demands of 
aggressors, then wars will not occur (Organski 1958, 
292-93). Thus the greater the inequality of power, the 
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less the probability of war. This reasoning implies 
that if the likelihood of war is to be minimized, not 
every state can expect to be able to defend its inter- 
ests. 

However, this argument only implies that given an 
attack, the probability that it will lead to war is less, 
the greater the superiority of the attacker. But the 
previous argument implies that the probability of an 
attack is least, the more nearly equal the two side’s 
forces are. Thus the two together imply that the 
probability of war is greatest for distributions some- 
where between equality and great inequality. To get 
the conclusion that the probability of war is mini- 
mized by inequality, one must show that there is 
some degree of inequality such that the probability 
that the victim of an attack will resist is smaller than 
the probability that a state will choose to attack when 
their forces are equal. But if defenders must choose 
between fighting against a superior force and capitu- 
lation, they may be willing to fight even if the chances 
of success are very small. Therefore, the degree of 
inequality that would be necessary to minimize the 
probability of war might have to be very great indeed. 

However, because war is costly and its outcome 
uncertain, there ought to be some negotiated settle- 
ment that both sides would prefer to the costly lottery 
associated with war—in which case, the alternative to 
war will be not capitulation but a negotiated settle- 
ment. But then, since the value of any proposed 
agreement must be compared to the expected value 
of going to war, the minimum terms that each side 
will accept will be influenced by how optimistic it is 
about the outcome of war. Since the balance of power 
(i.e., the relative size of each side’s military forces) 
influences the expected outcome of war, it influences 
the minimum terms that each will accept. But if a 
change in the balance of power makes one state more 
optimistic about the outcome of war and therefore 
leads it to increase its demands, it must make the 
other more pessimistic and therefore willing to accept 
a less favorable settlement. This is the basis for the 
claim that a change in the balance of power affects the 
terms of the settlement that states would accept as an 
alternative to war but not the probability that war will 
occur (Fearon 1992; Wittman 1979, 749-51). 

But this reasoning assumes that decision makers’ 
expectations about the outcome of war are consistent. 
If they are not and both sides are optimistic about the 
outcome, then there may be no negotiated settlement 
that they both prefer to war (Wittman 1979, 755-57). 
This provides another justification for the view that 
war is least likely when power is distributed un- 
equally: Blainey (1988) claims that it is more likely 
that both antagonists will be optimistic when power 
is distributed equally than when it is distributed 
unequally and therefore that states are most likely to 
be able to agree on a negotiated settlement as an 
alternative to war when power is distributed un- 
equally. According to Blainey, this explains why wars 
can be ended by negotiations even though negotia- 
tions failed to prevent them.* However, Blainey does 
not make clear why there should be a relation be- 
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tween the distribution of power and the consistency 
of two states’ expectations concerning the outcome of 
a possible war between them. 

These conflicting lines of argument raise two fun- 
damental questions: (1) Is a negotiated- settlement 
always available as an alternative to war? and (2) Ifa 
negotiated settlement is available, how does the 
relative military power of the adversaries affect their 
choice between war and negotiation? I shall focus on 
the second question first. To answer it we must exam- 
ine the relation between fighting and negotiating. - 


FIGHTING AND NEGOTIATING 


Although war and negotiation are usually presented 
as alternatives to each other, I shall claim that war is 
best understood as part of a process of negotiation. 
Thus, while adversaries can certainly choose to ne- 
gotiate rather than fight, if they fight it is because 
each sees fighting as a way to influence the outcome 
of negotiations. The place to begin, therefore, is not 
with an examination of war but with an examination 
of bargaining. 


Bargaining 


The essential feature of bargaining is that two or more 
actors will be better off if they coordinate their actions 
than if they do not but that they have conflicting 
preferences as to which actions are to be selected 
from some larger feasible set. The paradigmatic ex- 
ample is two people who can divide a sum of money 
between them if and only if they agree on how it is to 
be divided. If each of them is interested only in 
receiving the largest possible amount of money, then 
what each will be willing to accept will depend on his 
expectation of what the other is willing to accept. This 
is the sort of problem that game theory is supposed to 
help us analyze. It has proved, however, to be 
extraordinarily resistant to analysis. The purpose of 
most discussions of bargaining is to defend one or 
another solution to this problem. However, the ques- 
tion of what agreement rational bargainers will accept 
is less relevant to understanding why states prefer 
fighting to negotiating than the question of how long 
it will take them to accept it, a question that most 
bargaining theory has little to say about. Thus it may 
be more relevant to emphasize why what is com- 
monly called “the bargaining problem” is such a hard 
problem. 

Consider, then, two people in a room discussing 
what agreement they will sign, and suppose one of 
them demands 90% of the money. This may seem 
outrageous to the other, but if that is the only 
agreement the person making this demand is willing 
to accept, then the only rational choice is for the other 
to accept it, since 10% of the money is better than 
nothing. But this reasoning applies to either bar- 
gainer. Suppose, then, both demand 90% of the 
money. Then they will get nothing unless one or the 
other changes his demand. But which should it be? 
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Suppose after they have been deadlocked for a while 
one of them considers whether to give in. After all, 
deadlock could last forever, and it seems reasonable 
that both bargainers would prefer to accept some- 
thing now to getting some larger sum later. But 
precisely because this is true of both, it is as good a 
reason for either to decide to wait for the other to give 
in as it is a reason to give in oneself. And this remains 
true no matter how long they have been deadlocked: 
if the other is about to give in, it is better to wait for 
his concession than to give in to him unnecessarily, 
no matter how much time has already passed. 

Consider now the possibility of offering to accept a 
compromise instead. By conceding some of what the 
other is demanding, one reduces the potential gain to 
him of holding out for more: the difference between 
90% and 50%, for example, is much less than the 
difference between 90% and 10%. Perhaps, then, a 
concession will lead to agreement. However, if the 
other expects the first concession to be followed 
quickly by another, then he may reason that while 
the potential reward to stubbornness has diminished, 
the probability of getting the reward has increased. 
Thus a concession may simply make the other more 
recalcitrant rather than less. But instead of offering 
further concessions, the bargainer who made the first 
one may decide that it had the wrong effect and offer 
no more. | 

The reason it is difficult to say what individuals 
should do in an unstructured face-to-face bargaining 
situation such as this is that every possible division of 
the money is supported not just by an equilibrium 
combination of strategies but by a sequentially ration- 
al equilibrium. There are two ways of circumventing 
this indeterminacy: one can extend the definition of 
rational behavior to include a variety of intuitions as 
to how a rational person should respond to it, or one 
can impose some further structure on the situation, 
(e.g., by requiring the bargainers to communicate 
offers to each other only in a certain order and at 
certain fixed intervals).? However, any solution that 
is based on understanding the independent choices 
of the two bargainers must specify a bargaining 
strategy for both such that given the behavior speci- 
fied by the strategy, at the time of the predicted 
agreement neither bargainer could expect to gain by 
waiting instead of accepting the prescribed agree- 
ment. But since the effect of waiting depends on how 
the other bargainer responds to it, it must be common 
knowledge that the prescribed solution is sequen- 
tially rational and therefore the value the bargainers 
place on agreements now relative to agreements later 
must also be common knowledge. Thus it is not 
surprising that two bargainers will often both be 
optimistic about the effect of holding out for better 
terms, and it seems entirely possible that even ration- 
al bargainers with a good understanding of the prob- 
lem might take so long to reach an agreement that, 
had they anticipated the outcome, they both would 
have preferred to accept the other's offer at the 
outset.® : 
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Bargaining and Fighting 


Now suppose that one bargainer grabs the other's 
arm and twists it painfully behind him while de- 
manding that he give in. Because this has the effect of 
increasing the cost of disagreement for the victim, 
standard solutions to the bargaining problem imply 
that this ought to worsen the terms of the bargain 
that he ultimately accepts. Note, however, that while 
this assault may mean that the victim is willing to 
surrender all the money to the other bargainer, it 
does not necessarily mean that. While the costs of 
disagreement are now much greater for the victim 
than for the attacker, the attacker presumably still (as 
before) prefers an agreement now to an agreement 
later and might therefore be willing to agree to less 
than everything in order to shorten the time to 
agreement. In other words, this assault may not 
deprive the victim of all bargaining power. This is 
because the one who is twisting the other's arm still 
requires the cooperation of his victim. If not (e.g., if 
he can simply take the other’s money once he is no 
longer able to resist), then by disabling the other he 
can take everything. 

Perhaps, however, the victim of this maneuver can 
evade the other's grip and retaliate. If he succeeds in 
twisting the arm of the first, then the bargaining 
advantage shifts to him. If not, then a struggle may 
ensue. At every moment during this struggle there 
are three possibilities: either bargainer may succeed 
in pinning the other down, or the struggle may 
continue. The struggle itself is unpleasant, however, 
and therefore either bargainer may decide he prefers 
to offer a compromise in hope that the other will 
agree and they can quit. Perhaps they might pause in 
their struggle to consider further offers and counter- 
offers, or perhaps they might continue to communi- 
cate while struggling. Either way, they must, as 
before, evaluate the terms of any possible offer rela- 
tive to the possibility of doing better by holding out. 
However, the value of holding out has now become 
rather complex. It must include an evaluation of the 
unpleasantness associated with the struggle, an esti- 
mate of how long it might last, an estimate of the 
probability that either might ultimately emerge as 
victor, an estimate of the value of each of the possible 
agreements that might be accepted in the event that 
either won the struggle, along with the probability 
associated with each, and an estimate of the range of 
possible agreements that the other might accept later 
in the struggle along with the probability associated 
with each and how long it would take before the 
other was willing to accept them. Therefore there are 
now two reasons why bargaining may take so long as 
to be self-defeating: each can continue to be optimis- 
tic that the other will soon tire of the contest and offer 
a concession, and each can continue to be optimistic 
that he will soon defeat the other and gain an 
important bargaining advantage. 

Moreover, the use of force adds a qualitatively 
different element to this situation. Suppose our two 
bargainers have struggled inconclusively for a while 
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and that one offers a compromise based on his 
expectation of the consequences of continuing the 
struggle. If he releases his grip in response to the 
other's apparent agreement, this may allow the other 
bargainer to grab him in a hold he would be unable to 
break and compel him to accept a much worse 
agreement than the one he offered. Thus, because no 
one can compel a bargainer not to renege on an offer 
he has made, once the struggle has begun, neither 
bargainer may be willing to consider a compromise 
until its outcome has been decided. 

This rather fanciful story about a wrestling match 
began with one bargainer trying to seize the other in 
a painful grip in order to force him to agree to a deal 
that was less favorable to him (and therefore more 
favorable to the attacker). Before attacking his fellow 
bargainer, however, he could merely threaten to do 
it, and the other could then threaten to retaliate in 
kind. They could then make demands and counter- 
demands of each other based on those threats. Since 
no one would have tackled anyone at that point, 
however, it is possible to doubt that anyone would or 
that if one did, the other would actually resist. 
Moreover, even if he did resist and were successful in 
avoiding being pinned down, he might quickly offer 
a compromise settlement. Thus each bargainer must 
choose between accepting some proposed agreement 
and using force to try to extract a better one. If they 
both decide to use force, this is not because they have 
decided not to bargain but because they believe 
fighting will improve their bargaining position. 

Each bargainer’s expectations of the consequences 
of rejecting any particular proposal can be divided 
into two categories: expectations about the outcome 
of bargaining in various possible circumstances (in- 
cluding the outright victory of one or the other 
bargainer) and expectations about the outcome of a 
fight. How many possible outcomes of a fight are 
there? One plausible answer is that there are three: 
one or the other loses, or there is a stalemate. Thus 
expectations should take the form of a probability 
distribution over these three possibilities. However, 
one could argue that no stalemate could last forever— 
that one or the other would eventually tire and have 
to submit, though this might take a long time. In that 
case, one might want to say that there are only two 
possible outcomes: one wins, or the other does. But if 
they care about how long it takes for one to win (as 
surely they would), then we would have to say that 
there are infinitely many possible outcomes: a victory 
for one or the other at every possible time at which it 
might occur. 

In thinking of their expectations concerning the 
outcome of fighting, one must distinguish between 
how uncertain they are and how consistent their 
expectations are. They are maximally uncertain if 
they believe all possible outcomes are equally likely. 
Their expectations are consistent, however, only if 
the probability they each assign to every outcome is 
the same. If they are both maximally uncertain, then 
their expectations must necessarily be consistent. If 
not and if each has private information relevant to 
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estimating the probability of the outcome, then their 
expectations may be inconsistent. | 
We began by assuming that these two people were 
bargaining over the division of a sum of money. 
Before force was introduced into the story,. this 
money would have to be a potential addition to the 
wealth of each bargainer, so that the cost of failing to 
agree was simply that they would fail to gain any- 
thing. Once force is introduced, however, this is no 
longer true, since either might be willing to surrender 
money he already possessed to avoid further physical 
punishment, and the cost of failing to agree is con- 
tinuation of this punishment (if bargaining takes 
place after fighting begins) or the possibility that one 
may be subjected to this punishment (if bargaining 
takes place before fighting begins). The distribution 
that exists prior to bargaining is one possible outcome 
of bargaining but not the only one, even if an agree- 
ment is reached without fighting. Thus whether 
these people can avoid fighting and whether they can 
both protect the assets they had at the outset are two 
different questions. ie. 
Suppose now that it is common knowledge that in 
the event force is used, one would quickly subdue the 
other (perhaps because he is a muscular athlete while 
the other is an uncoordinated wimp). Should they 
then be able to reach an agreement without the need 
to use force? If so, they must both prefer the expected 
value of bargaining prior to the use of force to. the 
expected value of first fighting and then bargaining. 
If they have sufficiently conflicting expectations of the 
outcome of bargaining after fighting this may not be 
true, since by resisting when he has no chance of 
success one bargainer might be able to influence the 
other’s expectation of how stubborn he would be 
once the struggle was over.’ Thus their ability to 
reach agreement without fighting depends on how 
consistent their expectations are of the outcome of 
bargaining after the fighting is over. a 
Now suppose that they appear to be very evenly 
matched physically but that one has a black belt in 
karate. If this were commonly known, it would give 
that person a bargaining advantage. Precisely for this 
reason, however, if it is not commonly known then 
the other has good reason not to believe any claims to 
this effect. Thus, because the factors that are com- 
monly known are evenly balanced, private informa- 


‘tion may lead to inconsistent estimates of the proba- 


bility that each will win. But their ability to reach 
agreement without fighting depends on their having 
consistent expectations of the outcome of the bargain- 
ing that will take place once the fight is over, and this 
will be impossible if they have inconsistent expecta- 
tions of the outcome of fighting. Thus, even if they 
have consistent expectations of the outcome of bar- 
gaining in the event that either won, inconsistent 
estimates of the probability that either will win may 
imply that there is no agreement prior to the use of 
force that they both prefer to fighting. : 
Even without introducing karate into the story, it is 
possible that because the two are evenly matched 
they expect that a struggle would be long and ardu- 
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ous, and therefore that each might believe that the 
other is likely to make a concession long before it is 
over. Thus, as long as fighting can be interspersed 
with negotiations, private information about each 
other’s evaluation of the struggle itself can lead both 
of them to be optimistic about the outcome of fight- 
ing, even though it is common knowledge that a 
struggle fought to a decision would be long and 
costly for both sides. Therefore anyone who reasons 
that simply because they were evenly matched phys- 
ically the prospect of a long and costly struggle would 
deter them from fighting must implicitly assume that 
once the fight began it could not be interrupted until 
one or the other had been defeated. 


War and Negotiation 


Since wars are fought by collectivities, a war's costs 
and benefits will fall differently on different individ- 
uals, who will therefore have different interests even 
if they have identical expectations—and they are very 
unlikely to have identical expectations. Thus wars 
give. rise to intense internal conflicts whose pursuit 
can influence the course of the war. If we ignore this 
complication (as the literature on the balance of 
power does), then I shall claim. there is a very close 
parallel between the story just told and interstate war. 

Conventional interstate war is a contest in which 
each side tries to disarm the other in order to acquire 
the bargaining advantage to be derived from the 
unopposed use of force. In the limit, of course, force 
can be used to destroy one’s adversary completely. 
Usually, however, the winner of a military contest 
requires the cooperation of its defeated enemy in 
order to accomplish its aims.® Thus “victory” and 
“defeat” refer to the outcome of the clash between 
armed forces, not to the political objectives that 
motivated the conflict. 

Military contests may lead not to the defeat of one 


‘side or the other, however, but to stalemate. Fighting 
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may last for a long time before it becomes common 
knowledge that a stalemate exists. But even if stale- 
mate is commonly expected at the outset, the fact that 
fighting is costly means that it may be possible to 
derive a bargaining advantage from imposing those 
costs on the enemy, even though doing so requires 
subjecting oneself to costs as well. Thus one cannot 
assume (as many do) that a simple probability distri- 
bution over the two outcomes of victory and defeat is 
an adequate way of representing states’ incentives to 
use force or that a belief that stalemate is the most 
likely outcome is sufficient to deter its use.*° l 

Wars, therefore, are contests in the use of force that 
are meant to induce one’s opponent to agree to 
something. If the adversaries have inconsistent ex- 
pectations of the outcome of bargaining after fight- 
ing, they are unlikely to be able to reach an agree- 
ment without fighting. And if they have inconsistent 
expectations of the outcome of fighting, they are 
unlikely to have consistent expectations of the out- 
come of the bargaining that will follow. 

There are a variety of factors that are relevant to 
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estimating the outcome of fighting, including the 
relative sizes of the opposing forces, the nature of the 
weapons systems available, the ability of the antago- 
nists to mobilize resources to replace those which are 
lost in combat, the skill of the opposing forces, the 
strategies to be employed, and so on. The state of 
some of these factors (e.g., the size of the opposing 
forces and the economic base that supports them) is 
public knowledge. However, information about other 
factors (e.g., the strategy to be employed) is not 
public, either because states try to keep them secret 
or because they have an incentive to mislead their 
adversaries when they publicize them. The greater 
the role of factors that decision makers have private 
information about, the greater the likelihood that 
their estimates of the outcome of war will be incon- 
sistent. And the more nearly equal the publicly 
known factors are, the greater the role of factors 
about which the antagonists have private informa- 
tion. Hence it is most likely that both sides will feel 
optimistic when the balance of power is approxi- 
mately equal and that their expectations will be 
consistent when their power is unequal. This reason- 
ing therefore supports Blainey’s claim that conven- 
tional war is least likely when power is distributed 
unequally between the potential combatants.” 

However, in comparing the choice between war 
and negotiation with a situation in which two indi- 
viduals were struggling over the division of a sum of 
money, I implicitly assumed that agreements were 
enforceable (even if offers made while struggling 
were not). I also assumed that there was no relation 
between wealth and bargaining power. But agree- 
ments between states must be self-enforcing, and the 
correlation between wealth and power is an impor- 
tant feature of international conflict. This means not 
only that the wealthiest states are likely to be the 
strongest states but also that states can become stron- 
ger by defeating other states and acquiring their 
resources. Thus, the outcome of one contest can 
influence the expected outcome of subsequent con- 
tests, 'so that compromise agreements may not be 
enforceable. 

To see why, suppose that two states are consider- 
ing an agreement to redistribute resources as an 
alternative to fighting. The range of agreements they 
both would prefer to fighting depends on their ex- 
pectations of the outcome of the fight. But if redis- 
tributing resources from one to the other worsens the 
expectations of the first and improves the expecta- 
tions of the second, then after the redistribution the 
one who benefited from it may be able to enforce a 
demand for more. If so, the first agreement is not 
enforceable and therefore not really available.” In 
that case war can be avoided only if each side prefers 
the existing distribution to the present value of the 
distribution that it expects would be agreed to after 
one or the other was defeated or if one side is 
sufficiently pessimistic about the outcome of fighting 
that it prefers to accept defeat in advance.” This 
implies, as we have seen, that war is most likely if the 
balance is neither equal nor very unequal. 
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Moreover, states may prefer fighting to negotiating 
in these circumstances even if their expectations of 
the outcome of both fighting and negotiating are 
consistent. Blainey wrote: “When nations prepare to 
fight one another, they have contradictory expecta- 
tions of the likely duration and outcome of the war. 
When those predictions, however, cease to be con- 
tradictory, the war is almost certain to end” (1988, 
293-94). If compromise agreements are not enforce- 
able, however, states may fight not because their 
expectations are inconsistent but because they are 
both sufficiently uncertain of the outcome of war to 
prefer it to defeat or the status quo. The war ends, 
therefore, not when the adversaries’ expectations 
become consistent (since they may have been consis- 
tent at the outset) but when the ultimate outcome 
becomes nearly certain. 

We have identified, then, two plausible lines of 
reasoning about the relation between the distribution 
of power and the likelihood of war. One leads to the 
conclusion that (other things being equal) there is an 
inverse linear relationship between inequality of 
power and the probability of war, since the more 
unequal the balance of forces, the more consistent 
adversaries’ expectations of the outcome of a military 
contest will be and therefore (other things being 
equal) the more likely it is that they will be able to 
agree on the terms of a settlement as an alternative to 
war. The other leads to the conclusion that the 
relation between the distribution of power and the 
probability of war is nonlinear, since the probability 
of war is greatest for distributions somewhere be- 
tween equality and great inequality; however, power 
has to be very unequal for the probability of war to be 
lower than it is when it is distributed equally. The 
crucial difference between these two arguments con- 
cerns the enforceability of agreements: the first as- 
sumes that all possible compromise agreements are 


enforceable, and the second assumes that compro- 
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mise agreements are not enforceable and that there- 
fore adversaries must choose between the status quo 
and negotiating after one side or the other has been 
defeated on the battlefield. 

Note that both arguments are ceteris paribus argu- 
ments, and thus in practice any effect of a change in 
the distribution of power on the probability of war 
could be swamped by the influence of other factors. 
Note also that both assume (implausibly) that any 
two potential adversaries are equally likely to decide 
to use force to upset the status quo when faced with 
the same probability of military success. If instead 
one state prefers the status quo to any alternative 
regardless of the distribution of power, both lines of 
argument imply that the probability of war is least 
when that state's relative power is maximized. 

Both these arguments also assume that only two 
states are in conflict with each other. However, wars 
are fought not just by individual states but by coali- 
tions, so that the distribution of power between 
military antagonists depends not just on the power of 
individual states but also on which states decide to 
fight. We must therefore consider how this affects the 
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relation between the distribution of power and the 
likelihood of war. 


ALLIANCES, THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF POWER, AND WAR 


Let us continue to assume, following the previous 
discussion, that states have resources such as wealth, 
territory, population, and technology that are assets 
in fighting wars. Using their knowledge of the assets 
of potential adversaries, statesmen estimate the like- 
lihood of the outcomes of wars between them. Be- 
cause the outcomes of wars are also affected by 
factors that are not common knowledge, their prob- 
ability estimates may not be consistent. However, 
given any two potential military antagonists, the 
more unequal they are with respect to their publicly 
known assets, the more consistent everyone’s expec- 
tations will be. But now let us also assume that there 
are more than two states and that the assets of states 
can be combined, so that wars can be fought between 
coalitions as well as individual states. 

We have seen that because assets such as wealth, 
territory, and population lead to military power, 
gains derived from either the actual or threatened use 
of force may be cumulative, so that any particular pair 
of adversaries must consider the effect of some pro- 
posed redistribution of these assets on the expected 
outcome of subsequent conflicts between them. 
When there are more than two states, this fact also 
implies that even allies must consider the effect of any 
redistribution on the expected outcome of subse- 
quent conflicts in which they may be adversaries, and 
states that do not participate in a conflict must con- 
sider the effect of its outcome on some subsequent 
conflict they might have with one or another of the 
participants. Controversies about the implications of 
these facts are the central focus of the literature on the 
balance of power. 

In examining their implications for the relation 
between the distribution of power and the probability 
of war, it will be convenient to assume that all the 
commonly known assets of a state that are relevant to 
predicting the military outcomes of wars it might 
engage in can be summarized in a single index 
represented by a real number, r (for “resources”). 
Using their knowledge of the distribution of these 
resources, together with any private information they 
may have, statesmen estimate the likelihood of the 
outcomes of wars fought between various possible 
combinations of states. (When states form alliances, 
the military resources available to the alliance are 
simply the sum of the resources of the member 
states.) Let us also assume that wars lead to one of 
three possible military outcomes: one or the other 
side’s armed forces win, or there is a military stale- 
mate. 

Some recent game-theoretic models designed to 
investigate the stability of international systems have 
been based on such assumptions. However, these 
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models have also made a very simple and unrealistic 
assumption about the relation between the distribu- 
tion of power and the outcomes of wars: if r; > 1%, 
then it is common knowledge that the probability that 
i will win a war with j is 1.0, and winning the war will 
give i control over all of j’s resources; whereas if r; = 
r;, it is common knowledge that the probability of 
stalemate is 1.0, and a stalemate implies that no 
resources are redistributed (Niou and Ordeshook 
1990; Niou, Ordeshook, and Rose 1989; Wagner 
1986). With these assumptions, of course, states may 
or may not be eliminated (which is the question of 
system stability) but wars will occur only if negotia- 
tion is impossible, since there is neither uncertainty 
nor private information. 

Nonetheless, these models are relevant to our 
problem, since one of the possible consequences of 
wars is the elimination of the defeated state or states 
and the absorption of their resources by the victors 
and since this fact will affect the incentive of states to 
participate in wars. Suppose, for example, that two 
states absorb all the resources of a third. This transfer 
will not be permanent if, as a result of it, one of the 
victors is then able to force its former ally to surrender 
its resources. Consider, then, a system of three states 
in which the resources are distributed 150, 100, 50. 
Then the assumptions just stated imply that if the 
largest state acquires any more resources it will be 
able subsequently to defeat both the other two. Thus 
neither of the other states will ally with it, and each 
will come to the aid of the other if it is attacked by it. 
Moreover, neither of the smaller states will attack 
the other, since doing so would allow the largest state 
to join the attack and gain resources. Therefore no 
transfers can take place in this situation, and the 
system is stable.” 

Suppose, on the other hand, that resources are 
distributed 100, 100, 100. Then a coalition of any two 
states can defeat the third, but will it absorb all its 
resources? Perhaps it will, if the resources of the 
defeated state are divided equally between them, 
leading to the distribution (150, 150). In that case, the 
system is not stable. However, such an agreement 
would not be enforceable, and nothing prevents 
either ally from trying to cheat and acquire more. If it 
does, then the other can only protect itself from this 
defection by switching to the side of the victim before 
it is eliminated. !5 And even if this fails to occur, the 
enemy is defeated, and the distribution (150, 150) is 
implemented, any exogenous change in either side’s 
resource endowment (perhaps by economic growth) 
would leave the other unable to avoid defeat. Thus 
neither of the victorious states would want to elimi- 
nate the defeated state entirely. Either or both these 
possibilities would imply that the victim, while it 
might lose resources, would not be eliminated, which 
provides a justification for a “hidden hand” interpre- 
tation of the idea of the balance of power: in a system 
of more than two states, the balance of power will 
protect the independence of states even if all states 
seek to expand at the expense of others.’® 

With this conclusion in mind, consider again the 
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distribution (100, 100, 100). In this situation each state 
is exposed to the possibility that the other two will 
form a coalition and attack it. On the other hand, any 
two of them can secure themselves from attack by 
attacking the third and absorbing its resources until 
one of them has 150 units, which freezes the system 
and makes further transfers impossible. Thus there is 
a strong incentive for expansion even for states that 
have no interest in acquiring more resources. 

This reasoning implies that three-member interna- 
tional systems are stable. But this conclusion implies 
in turn that five-member systems may not be, for if 
two states in a five-member system are strong 
enough to defeat any combination of other states, 
then they can eliminate two other actors and stabilize 
their winnings in a three-actor system. The tradi- 
tional literature on the balance of power focuses on 
the need for states to ally against a potential hege- 
mon, that is, a state that is on the verge of being able 
to defeat any combination of other states. In systems 
with more than three states, however, this reasoning 
implies that hegemonic coalitions are also a danger. 

These conclusions rest on the assumption that the 
outcome of wars can be anticipated with certainty 
and that they are common knowledge. It we assume, 
more plausibly, that knowledge of the distribution of 
resources between potential adversaries leads to non- 
zero probability estimates for all the possible out- 
comes of war and that these probability estimates 
may not be consistent, then the incentive for coali- 
tions to form in opposition to potentially hegemonic 
states or coalitions remains, but much else is al- 
tered. Uncertainty about outcomes implies that in 
every military conflict, each side faces some probabil- 
ity of defeat, though this probability can be dimin- 
ished by increasing the resources on one’s own side. 
In a world of two states, of course, each side can 
increase the quantity of resources available for mili- 
tary use by reallocating them from other uses; but a 
state’s initial resource endowment (and its capacity 
for mobilization) implies that there is some upper 
limit to the quantity of resources it can devote to 
conflict. Alliances enable states to circumvent this 
limitation if other countries are willing to cooperate. 
Uncertainty about what other states will do, how- 
ever, will lead to uncertainty about the strength of 
each side, and thus add to the uncertainty that 
already exists about the outcome of war. 

Consider again the distribution (100, 100, 100), for 
example, and suppose the first two states combine to 
attack the third. With no uncertainty about the out- 
come of war, if their attack led to a distribution such 
as (150, 140, 10) then their gains would be secure, 
since the largest state could not defeat the other two 
combined and neither of the other two would allow 
the other to be attacked without coming to its assis- 
tance. With uncertainty, however, the second-biggest 
state may decide that such a distribution would lead 
to too great a risk of defeat by the most powerful 
state. Therefore the second state may want to leave 
the third stronger than it otherwise would, in order to 
reduce the threat that its own ally would subse- 
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quently pose. However, there is nothing to guarantee 
that the other states would agree either with its 
probability estimates or with its attitude toward risk. 
Suppose that war led to a distribution such as (140, 
140, 20). Then, instead of being supported by the 
third state in an alliance against the first with a 
comfortable margin of superiority, the second state 
might find itself faced with a hostile alliance between 
the first and third states. In order to avoid this 
outcome, it might therefore agree to allow the first 
state to make greater gains at the expense of the 
enemy. This would increase the likelihood of postwar 
assistance from the third state in any military conflict 
with the former ally, but at the price of a smaller 
chance of winning in case such a conflict occurs. 

Thus uncertainty implies that states face a dilemma 
in trying to. secure the fruits of military victory. 
Maximizing security requires maximizing the power 
of whatever postwar coalition a state expects to 
belong to, as well as maximizing the incentives of the 
other members of this expected coalition to partici- 
pate in it. But with uncertainty these objectives are 
inconsistent, since the incentive of states to partici- 
pate in a coalition for the defense of the status quo is 
inversely related to its power relative to a potentially 
dominant state. One paradoxical implication of this 
fact is that while in a two-state world the fact that 
gains are cumulative implies that compromise agree- 
ments are not enforceable, in a world of three or more 
states the reverse is true: a state threatened by an- 
other state can increase the incentive of a third state 
to help defend it by conceding some of its resources 
to the threatening state and thereby weakening it- 
self. 

What does all this tell us about the relation between 
the distribution of power and the likelihood of war? 
In a two-state world one could minimize the likeli- 
hood of war by maximizing the power of states that 
are satisfied with the status quo. However, it is not 
clear how to identify such states or to guarantee that 
they would always remain satisfied. Thus if compro- 
mise agreements are not enforceable, only equality of 
power will minimize the probability that either state 
will choose to use force against the other. In a world 
of three or more states, however, one must distin- 
guish between the distribution of power among 
states and the distribution of power between some 
pair of coalitions that might fight each other. And if 
settlements are not enforceable, then even dissatis- 
fied states must be concerned about how to protect 
what they already have. As a result, it is at least 
possible that threats to upset the status quo would 
always be met by an overwhelmingly powerful coa- 
lition, a possibility that would paradoxically require 
an equal distribution of power among states. 

To see why, bear in mind that (other things being 
equal) the probability of one side’s success in war 
varies directly with the ratio between its resources 
and those of its opponent and that the more unequal 
this ratio the less likely “other things” (i.e., assets 
that states have private information about) will mat- 
ter. Thus states that wanted to deter an attack by all 
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possible antagonists would want to maximize the 
resources available to prevent every other state from 
upsetting the status quo.” Consider again, then, the 
distribution (100, 100, 100), and assume that no state 
wanted to diminish the power available to oppose 
some other state’s expansion. Then, even if every 
state would prefer to have more resources, this 
distribution would have the same effect as the (150, 
100, 50) distribution in the world without uncertainty 
earlier discussed; that is, no state would want to 
assist any other in expanding (since even if it ex- 
panded as well, the relative power of any coalition 
subsequently available to oppose the other expan- 
sionist state would be diminished), and any state that 
sought to expand on its own would be opposed by 
both the other two. Because distributions must be 
self-enforcing, in other words, even expansionist 
states would follow a collective security policy. 

If this sort of symmetrical policy of deterrence is to 
succeed, however, any state contemplating expan- 
sion would have to be confident that all the resources 
that might potentially oppose it would in fact be used 
against it. Consider again the distribution (100, 100, 
100) and suppose the first state believes that it has a 
strategy that will enable it quickly to defeat the 
second state at an acceptable cost (in spite of the 
equality of their military resources). If it is to be 
deterred from trying, it must believe that the third 
state will oppose it. But will it?” This depends not 
only on the third state’s evaluation of the risks of not 
opposing it relative to the costs of doing so but also 
on what the third state believes about the second 
state’s preferences; for it would be self-defeating for 
the third state to protect the second and then find 
itself facing a coalition between the second state and 
the first state—that is, in order for all states to follow 
a policy of collective security, it is necessary not only 
that they all prefer to follow a policy of maximizing 
deterrence but that it be common knowledge that 
they do. But precisely because military resources are 
distributed so equally, each state has reason to doubt 
that this is true of the others.” 

Now that we have seen a connection between the 
idea of collective security and military deterrence, we 
can use the literature on deterrence theory to explore 
this problem further. The deterrence problem is to 
make one’s threats credible when there is reason to 
doubt one’s willingness to carry them out. This 
problem arises because the person or state making 
the threat has private information about his willing- 
ness to carry out the threat and has an incentive to 
misrepresent that information to the person or state 
being threatened. When modeled as a game with 
incomplete information, the standard conclusion is 
that to increase the credibility of its threat a state must 
take some action that it would be less likely to take if 
it were prepared to carry out its threat than if it were 
not (Wagner 1992). Doing this is much more difficult 
in the three-actor system I have described, however, 
than in the two-actor context in which the problem is 
normally discussed. For example, each state must try 
to show that it is prepared to join with another to 
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defend the status quo but not to alter it by supporting 
another in an attack. It is not clear what actions 
would serve to discriminate between these two sets 
of preferences.” 

Moreover, if one state does attack another, this 
could be either because it does not share the prefer- 
ences necessary to support a collective security policy 
or because it doubts that the others do. Should the 
others therefore seek to reestablish their credibility by 
jointly defending the status quo, or should they infer 
that the attacking state will not cooperate in a collec- 
tive security system and therefore seek to make it less 
of a threat by reducing its power? And if they choose 
the latter alternative, how are they to protect them- 
selves from each other after this is done?” 

Thus, while an equal distribution of power mini- 
mizes the role of private information in estimating the 
power of the community as a whole relative to the 
power of a single state that challenges the status quo, 
private information about the willingness of states to 
join in the defense of the status quo means that there 
may nonetheless be inconsistent expectations about 
whether a challenger would be successful. Consider, 
on the other hand, a distribution such as (140, 130, 
30) and suppose that the two smaller states agree that 
any further increase in the power of the largest would 
be unacceptable and declare that they would cooper- 
ate to prevent it. If so, then the distribution itself 
would lend credibility to this claim, and this credibil- 
ity could be reinforced by the formation of an alli- 
ance, the commitment of troops, and all the other 
actions that states customarily use to signal their 
intentions to each other. Thus this distribution less- 
ens the role of private information in influencing 
states’ expectations about who will defend whom 
against what. And the near equality of the two 
opposing coalitions reduces the incentive of either to 
use force against the other. 

Thus, if wars affect the distribution of power, then 
(other things being equal) in a world of more than 
two states the distribution of power that minimizes 
the likelihood of war is one in which power is 
distributed sufficiently unequally among states that at 
least one state (or, if there are four or more states, a 
coalition of two states) is considered unacceptably 
close to dominance by the other states in the system, 
a distribution that will then lead to the formation of 
a stable opposing coalition which will nonetheless 
not be strong enough to have an incentive to use 
force to weaken the near-dominant state or states. 
The likelihood of war is minimized, in other words, 
when power is distributed sufficiently unequally 
among states that two stable but nearly equal oppos- 
ing coalitions form.” 

This conclusion can be used to illuminate post- 
World War II controversies among students of inter- 
national relations about the relation between the 
distribution of power and the likelihood of war. 
Traditionally, when people have said that power was 
“balanced,” they have meant that it was approxi- 
mately equally distributed, so that any individual 
state that might contemplate expansion could be 
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opposed by another state of approximately equal 
power. In a world of more than two states, this also 
implied a multiplicity of possible coalitions of states— 
hence the connection between “balanced power” and 
the shifting alliances of a “balance-of-power system.” 
The conventional wisdom was that this distribution 
was the most stable one. This wisdom did not clearly 
distinguish, however, between stability in the sense 
of the preservation of the independence of the mem- 
bers of the system and stability in the sense of peace. 
This confusion was encouraged by the tendency to 
ignore the fact that while individual states could be 
opposed by other individual states with equal power, 
overwhelmingly powerful coalitions of states could 
form. This helped secure the stability of the system, 
since it meant that individual states had a long way 
to go before they were stronger than any possible 
countercoalition, and therefore hegemony could al- 
ways be prevented. For precisely that reason, how- 
ever, states could be uncertain about how far they 
might expand before they encountered effective op- 
position, and the fear that if they did not expand they 
might be defeated by superior coalitions gave them a 
strong incentive to do so. These facts help explain the 
two world wars of the twentieth century.” 

After World War II, three competing ideas about 
how to secure the peace were influential in Great 
Britain and the United States: to restore the old 
system of “balanced power,” to create a permanent 
alliance among the victors that would control the 
defeated countries, and to use international institu- 
tions to create a collective security system. There was 
instead a conflict among the members of the victori- 
ous coalition over how to secure their gains, which 
led to the Cold War, a development that can easily be 
understood in the context of the analysis offered. The 
leaders of the Soviet Union, fearing that their former 
allies would turn against them and join forces with 
the countries defeated in World War II, preferred a 
settlement that left Germany sufficiently weaker— 
and the USSR sufficiently stronger—that their allies 
formed a counteralliance to deter the Soviets from 
any further expansion.” The result was a distribution 
of power similar to the one described. 

Because this conflict led to the division of Europe 
into East and West, it seemed to imply no possibility 
of a return to a system of shifting alliances among 
more or less equal states. For those who believed that 
such a system was the most stable one, this implied a 
pessimistic conclusion about the future. This inter- 
pretation was reinforced by the common view that it 
was such a polarization that had helped cause World 
War I. Instead of war, however, the polarization that 
accompanied the Cold War led to what John Gaddis 
has dubbed “the long peace” (Gaddis 1991). This fact 
supports an alternative view, based on the analysis 
offered here, that the polarization of the international 
system did not cause World War I but that its incom- 
plete polarization helped make it possible and that it 
was the prolonged confrontation between East and 
West that helped keep the peace after World War H.” 

The distribution of power underlying this confron- 
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tation has mistakenly been identified with one in 
which the two largest countries can defend them- 
selves without allies against any combination of ad- 
versaries (one of the common definitions of bipolari- 
ty).”® This has made it difficult to explain the fact that 
“more than anything else, the Cold War between the 
United States and the Soviet Union has been a 
competition for allies” (Walt 1987, 3). However, this 
behavior can easily be understood in light of the 
argument presented here. It is precisely because it 
seemed so plausible that U.S. security did not de- 
pend on allies that so many resources were expended 
by the American government during the Cold War to 
demonstrate that it considered the defense of its allies 
to be a vital interest. This is consistent with the thesis 
that what is commonly known about the distribution 
of military capabilities is not enough to determine 
with certainty the vital interests of states, but a 
distribution of capabilities such as this one facilitates 
the exchange of private information about what those 
interests are. Thus the emphasis of the U.S. govern- 
ment on deterrence during the Cold War was not 
simply the result of the development of nuclear 
weapons—a fact that illustrates the close connection 
between my theme and deterrence.” 

Consider, on the other hand, the problem of deter- 
ring Iraq from its recent conquest of Kuwait. Even if 
it had been common knowledge that the U.S. gov- 
ernment was committed to preventing any state in 
the Middle East from becoming unacceptably power- 
ful, no one could have been certain that the United 
States would use force to liberate Kuwait if it were 
conquered by Iraq. And uncertainty about U.S. pref- 
erences gave the government of Saudi Arabia an 
incentive to avoid provoking the government of Iraq 
and thus to avoid stating clearly that Saudi Arabia 
would cooperate in opposing it. Moreover, because 
the United States had wanted the cooperation of Iraq 
in opposition to Iran, it had helped Iraq acquire 
sufficient military power that Saddam Hussein could 
believe that Saudi Arabia would not dare oppose it. 
But without the cooperation of Saudi Arabia, the 
liberation of Kuwait would have been impossible. 
Thus if, prior to the invasion of Kuwait, the United 
States had succeeded in convincing the government 
of Iraq that it had turned against it without convinc- 
ing Saddam Hussein that the government of Saudi 
Arabia was prepared to oppose it as well, this would 
only have given Saddam Hussein an added incentive 
to absorb Kuwait. This, on a small scale, is an 
illustration of how shifting coalitions make deter- 
rence more difficult.*° 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is often said that war represents the failure of 
diplomacy. As Blainey pointed out, one could just as 
easily say that diplomacy represents the failure of 
war: the problem is to understand why states some- 
times choose one and sometimes the other (1988, 
292). And to understand the relation between the 
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distribution of power and the likelihood of war, we 
must understand how the distribution of power af- 
fects this choice. This is a much more complicated 
question than it is commonly made cut to be, for two 
reasons. First, war and diplomacy are not just alter- 
natives: the point of war is to influence the outcome 
of negotiations, so war can be a way of conducting 
diplomacy. Thus to understand the relation between 
war and diplomacy, one must understand the rela- 
tion between the use of force and bargaining. Second, 
conclusions about the effect of the distribution of 
power on the probability of war that may seem 
plausible in a world of two states do not necessarily 
apply to historical international systems in which 
there have always been more than two states. 

The primary function of force in bargaining is to 
improve one’s bargaining position by increasing the 
costs of disagreement for one’s adversary. Force can 
serve this function even if both sides can employ it 
against each other, as long as one expects to suffer 
proportionally less than the other (Pillar 1983, 144- 
95). However, force is much more effective if it can be 
used unilaterally, so that another function of force is 
to disarm one’s enemy, thereby preventing him from 
using force against one while one uses force against 
him. All wars are to some extent contests in punish- 
ment, since all wars are to some degree costly and 
unpleasant. Interstate wars have primarily been con- 
tests in disarmament; however, in which each side 
seeks to acquire the ability to punish the other uni- 
laterally by first destroying its military forces. 

Counterforce contests, if fought to the finish, must 
end in the disarmament of one side or the other, or in 
stalemate. “Victory” and “defeat’’ in this context, 
then, refer to the outcome of a counterforce military 
contest and not to the achievement of the political 
objectives that may have motivated it, and “power” 
means whatever assets states have that affect the 
probability that they will win such a contest. The 
fruits of victory in this sense may be disappointing, 
and so power in this sense may be worth much or 
little. Wars, however, need not be fought to the 
finish, so that another possible outcome of war is that 
it may lead to a negotiated settlement before either 
side wins (or before it becomes certain who the 
eventual winner will be). Thus states may choose to 
fight even if the expected outcome of fighting is a 
military stalemate, if each is optimistic about the 
effect of a stalemate on the willingness of the other to 
compromise. 

States must choose, then, between negotiating 
without fighting and fighting followed by negotia- 
tions. Any agreements that states reach must be 
self-enforcing, however, in the sense that implement- 
ing an agreement cannot be expected to enabie one of 
the parties to overturn it and enforce a still more 
favorable agreement. Thus if the terms of an agree- 
ment affect the relative power of the parties to it (e.g., 
if what is in dispute is the distribution of territory 
and the military power of each is positively related to 
the amount of territory it controls), then compromise 
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agreements accepted in lieu of war may not be 
enforceable. 

If agreements are enforceable, it is most likely that 
there will be an agreement that both antagonists 
prefer to war if their expectations concerning the 
likely outcome of war are consistent. This is the main 
reason for believing that the likelihood of war be- 
tween two antagonists varies inversely with the de- 
gree of inequality in the distribution of power be- 
tween them, because, for the reasons given, it seems 
plausible that inequality of power makes consistent 
expectations of the outcome of war more likely.” 

However, much of the literature on international 
politics assumes not only that war is influenced by 
the distribution of power but also that war affects the 
distribution of power—and therefore that the out- 
come of one war will affect the expected outcome of 
subsequent wars. This implies that compromise 
agreements are not enforceable, so that if one state 
prefers the expected outcome of fighting to the status 
quo, war can be avoided only if the other prefers to 
surrender without fighting.” Therefore in a two- 
country world if both sides are equally likely to use 
force when faced with the same probability of win- 
ning, the likelihood of war is least if power is distrib- 
uted equally (so that the likelihood that either will 
prefer war to the status quo is least) or if power is 
distributed very unequally (so that, for the weaker 
side, the probability of winning is outweighed by the 
expected costs of fighting).*° 

When there are more than two states, expectations 
of the outcome of wars depend on who will partici- 
pate in them as well as on the distribution of power, 
and expectations about who will participate will be 
influenced by private information about how states 
define their interests. All states can be expected to 
have an incentive to defend their independence, 
however, so that the more a state’s independence is 
threatened by another state or coalition of states, the 
more consistent should be everyone’s estimates of 
the probability that it will join an opposing coalition. 
This leads to the conclusion that in a world of three or 
more states the likelihood of war is minimized when 
power is distributed sufficiently unequally that at 
least one state (or, if there are more than three states, 
a coalition of two states) is considered unacceptably 
close to dominance by the other states in the system, 
who therefore form a stable opposing coalition with 
nearly equal power.” This conclusion clarifies the 
relation between controversies about whether equal 
or unequal power distributions reduce the probability 
of war and controversies about whether bipolar or 
multipolar international systems are more stable. 

The relation between the distribution of power and 
the likelihood of war depends, then, on whether the 
terms of possible compromise agreements that might 
be accepted in lieu of war influence the balance of 
power between the antagonists and therefore influ- 
ence the probability that the agreement will be en- 
forced—and if they do, it depends on how many 
states’ interests will be affected by the outcome. Thus 
there can be no general answer to the question of 
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what relation one should expect between the distri- 
bution of power and the likelihood of war, and 
reasoning that may be appropriate for understanding 
conflicts among the great powers during certain his- 
torical periods may not be relevant to conflicts that 
have only local or regional significance or to other 
periods. Note that this conclusion would hold even if 
the only factor affecting the likelihood of war were 
the distribution of power, and power (i.e., all the 
publicly known attributes of states that affect the 
probability of their success in counterforce military 
contests) could be unambiguously measured. 

In fact, of course, many other factors besides the 
distribution of power affect the likelihood of war, and 
their effect may be much greater. Moreover, the way 
in which decision makers translate the distribution of 
such commonly known assets of states as population 
and wealth into probability estimates of the outcomes 
of various possible | wars may be difficult to discern 
and quite variable.” Thus it is not surprising that 
empirical tests of competing claims about the effect of 
the distribution of power on the probability of war 
have been inconclusive. 

Finally, this discussion has two important implica- 
tions for the use of formal models in investigating 
theoretical issues in the study of international poli- 
tics: (1) the issues discussed here are more compli- 
cated than they are often made out to be and are 
therefore difficult to explore without the aid of formal 
models, but (2) in constructing such models one must 
be careful about the assumptions one makes. If the 
role of a formal model is to provide a counterexample 
to some general assertion in the literature, the realism 
of its assumptions is not very important.”® But if a 
model is to tell us something we did not already 
know about some historical situation, it is important 
that its conclusions not require that states in that 
situation either be able to do things they could not in 
fact do or unable to do things that they could in fact 
do. Many models assume that prior to war, any 
agreements states might make are enforceable but 
that once war begins no further negotiation is possi- 
ble—-and then proceed to analyze the implications of 
these propositions in a world of two states.*” As the 
current civil war in Yugoslavia graphically illustrates, 
these assumptions are not as innocuous as they 
appear.*° And even scholars who are likely to notice 
the significance of assuming that agreements be- 
tween states are enforceable (e.g., those who identify 
themselves as “realists”) tend to overlook the fact 
that the nonenforceability of agreements does not 
have the same significance in a world of more | than 
two states that it has when there are only two.° 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, 1992. I 
would like to thank James Fearon and Robert Powell for 
helpful conversations and correspondence on the subject. 
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1. For a recent discussion with citations to the literature, 
see Fearon 1992. 

2. It is sometimes suggested that this conclusion requires 
the assumption that all states are in fact interested in territo- 
rial expansion. However, this assumption is clearly stronger 
than necessary. 

3. Both these arguments assume that it is impossible to 
decrease one state’s likelihood of success in attacking without 
increasing the other’s. Obviously this need not be true. In 
medieval times building a castle diminished the likelihood 
that one’s enemies would be successful in attacking without 
increasing one’s own chances of success in attacking one’s 
enemies. Natural geographical barriers as well as great dis- 
tances can have the same effect. This is one basis for the view 
that whether technology favors the defense over the offense is 
more important in influencing the likelihood of war than the 
balance of power. One cannot count on the appropriate 
technology, however, and given some prevailing technology, 
the relative size of military forces may still be important. 

4. A similar idea can be found in Timasheff 1965. 

5. The latter method is the basis for the Rubinstein model 
of bargaining. For an accessible recent discussion of the 
relevant theoretical issues, see Kreps 1990. For an attempt to 
apply this model to the choice between fighting and bargain- 
ing, see Powell 1992. 

6. One of the difficulties even with formal models of 
bargaining that assume incomplete information is that they 
predict that bargainers will reach agreement much sooner 
than they often do in fact (Powell 1992). 

7. Consider Saddam Hussein’s current reputation for 
compromise. 

8. Because wars are contests between collectivities, there 
is a difference between postwar negotiations in which the 
defeated country retains a government and negotiates as a 
single political entity and a situation in which the victor 
occupies the defeated country and deals directly with the 
population. For discussions of bargaining between victor and 
vanquished, see Albert and Luck 1980; Kecskemeti 1958; 
Sharp 1990. For a discussion of negotiated settlements of wars 
using cooperative bargaining theory, see Pillar 1983. For a 
discussion of negotiated settlements of civil wars, see Wagner 
1993a. 

9. One must distinguish between victory/defeat on one 
battlefield or in one theater and strategic victory/defeat. The 
Japanese defeated the U.S. forces at Pearl Harbor. Had the 
United States not retaliated and acquiesced in Japanese ex- 
pansion in the Far East, this would have been because it chose 
not to, not because it was unable to, and in that case, it would 
have been considered a negotiated settlement between the 
United States and Japan infiuenced by a military engagement, 
not simply a military victory by Japan. One could say the 
same about a decision by the United States and England not 
to invade the European continent after the defeat of France by 
Hitler’s Germany or a decision by the United States and its 
allies to acquiesce in the conquest of Kuwait by Iraq. This is 
relevant to understanding what Mearsheimer calls a “limited 
aims strategy” (1983, 23-66; see also Clausewitz 1976, 69, 
90-99). 

10. This is important to bear in mind in thinking about the 
impact of nuclear weapons on the likelihood of war. The 
combination of nuclear weapons technology and ballistic 
missiles changes the relation between the counterforce and 
punishment uses of organized military force and therefore the 
significance of the balance of power in the sense of that term 
employed here: because of ballistic missiles, it is difficult to 
disarm one’s opponent completely, but adversaries are still 
able to do massive amounts of damage to each other (Schell- 
ing 1966, v—vii, 1-34). However, conventional wars have 
always been costly when neither side was able to disarm the 
other; and one cannot be certain that states with nuclear 
weapons will be dissuaded from engaging in the sort of 
contest in punishment that military stalemates have always 
made possible. 

11. Blainey actually seems to defend a stronger thesis—that 
inconsistent expectations of the outcome of war are a neces- 
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sary condition for fighting. Fearon (1992) analyzes a model 
illustrating the falseness of this claim, since even with consis- 
tent probability estimates of the outcome of war bargainers 
may not be able to reach an agreement they both prefer to 
fighting if their evaluations of the costs of fighting are not 
common knowledge. The same point is made more informally 
in Wagner 1993a. Because Fearon assumes consistent proba- 
bility estimates, in his model the probability of war is com- 
pletely unrelated of the balance of power. 

Although Mearsheimer (1991) asserts that war is least likely 
when power is equal, his book, Conventional Deterrence, pro- 
vides evidence that supports this version of the opposite view 
(idem 1983). In this book Mearsheimer presents several case 
studies supporting the thesis that war is most likely when 
decision makers believe they have a strategy that will enable 
them to win quickly without much cost—a blitzkrieg strategy 
(pp. 23-66). But he points out that “when a potential attacker 
enjoys an overwhelming force advantage, the importance of 
discovering and successfully implementing the optimum mil- 
itary strategy is not as great as when the forces are essentially 
balanced” (p. 65). This is consistent with the idea that when 
forces are equal, estimates of the likelihood of success are 
most likely to be influenced by factors whose status is private 
information. 

12. For an example of this sort of problem, consider the 
worries of many Israelis about the effect of territorial compro- 
mises with the Palestinians on the ability of Israel to resist 
subsequent Palestinian demands. This may be what people 
have in mind when they say that because international 
conflict is a struggle for power, it is a zero-sum game. This is 
not a zero-sum game, however, since both adversaries would 
be better off if they could agree without fighting; the problem 
is that no agreement is an equilibrium. 

13. For this to be true, any redistribution must reduce the 
beneficiary's probability of losing or its expected costs of war 
enough to compensate for the fact that the redistribution also 
reduces the beneficiary's net gains from winning. But it is 
unlikely to be common knowledge whether this is true or not, 
so that inconsistent beliefs about these effects may serve to 
inhibit compromise even if it is in principle possible. James 
Fearon has pointed out to me that if delays are expected 
between rounds of negotiation then with sufficient discount- 
ing of future benefits states might agree to settlements that led 
to piecemeal surrenders to territory. This provides a possible 
interpretation for what are called “salami tactics.” I shall 
assume that states will not behave in this way. 

14. One might object that this admittedly highly simplified 
depiction of the relation between the distribution of power 
before and after wars overlooks the fact that military resources 
are destroyed by war. However, as the examples of Japan and 
Germany illustrate, a war may destroy a country’s current 
military capabilities without destroying its military poten- 
tial—hence the significance of territorial expansion for the 
postwar balance of power. 

15. Thus the victim has an incentive to make cheating 
easier by not resisting every member of the enemy coalition 
equally (Wagner 1986). For a historical example of this, see 
Kecskemeti’s account of the debate among German leaders 
about what strategy to follow once they became certain of 
Germany’s ultimate defeat in World War II (1958, 127-54). See 
also Koerner and Goemans 1990. 

16. For a fuller discussion, see Wagner 1986. Niou and 
Ordeshook arrive at the same conclusion by assuming that the 
victim can protect itself from elimination by preemptively 
transferring enough resources to one of the members of the 
attacking coalition to give it 150 units and thus prevent any 
further transfers (Niou and Ordeshook 1990; Niou, Orde- 
shook, and Rose 1989). This is an extremely implausible 
assumption, however, not because voluntary transfers are 
impossible (they clearly are not) but because the assumption 
implicitly forbids any possible counteroffer to such a transfer. 
If counteroffers are possible, one must show why an ally 
could not prevent its partner from accepting such a transfer by 
threatening to ally with the victim instead. Clearly the victim 
would prefer such an offer to making the transfer, and the 
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ally who would be frozen out by such a transfer could be no 
worse off if he made it. Thus it appears that in any plausible 
noncooperative model of this situation in which counteroffers 
are not prohibited, all states desire more resources, and there 
is no uncertainty about the outcomes of wars, the preemptive 
transfers assumed by Niou and Ordeshook would not be 
equilibrium outcomes. 

17. I shall continue to assume that military victory gives the 
winning side control over all the resources of the losing side 
and therefore that uncertainty only characterizes expectations 
of the outcome of combat. However, it is important to bear in 
mind that military victory only gives the victor the ability to 
use force unopposed and does not deprive the vanquished of 
all bargaining power. Thus victory does not necessarily mean 
that the winner can exploit all the resources of the loser or 
even that it will be strengthened by winning. Therefore there 
may be uncertainty about the effects of military victory as well 
as about whether to expect it. For a fuller and more rigorous 
analysis, see Wagner 1994. 

18. Thus the unilateral transfers assumed by Niou and 
Ordeshook become more relevant when not all states desire 
to expand and there is uncertainty about the distribution of 
power. 

19. Stephen Walt (1987) assumes that balance-of-power 
theory is inconsistent with the formation of defensive coali- 
tions that are much more powerful than their adversaries and 
that such indexes as size, population, and gross national 
product are adequate measures of the power of states. Thus 
he concludes that the sizes of the alliances that formed against 
Germany and Japan and against the USSR are inconsistent 
with traditional balance-of-power theory. Neither assumption 
is warranted, however. See, e.g., the sections entitled “The 
Uncertainty of the Balance of Power” and “The Unreality of 
the Balance of Power” in Morgenthau 1967, 196-205. 

20. Walt (1987) distinguishes between balancing and band- 
wagoning. If this distinction is as general as he claims, it ought 
to be applicable here, but in fact its implications are not clear. 
If the third state joins with the first, is that bandwagoning? 
We have seen that it is one way of trying to make itself more 
secure. Similarly, a concession by the second state to the first 
would increase the third state’s incentive to defend it: Would 
it then be balancing or bandwagoning? These questions 
illustrate the fact that the distinction between balancing and 
bandwagoning is unclear unless one state is on the verge of 
dominance. This helps explain the motivation for Walt’s ad 
hoc distinction between balancing against “power” and bal- 
ancing against “threats.” 

21. Niou and Ordeshook (1990) discuss collective security 
as a nonstationary equilibrium in a noncooperative model of 
balance-of-power system. However, their model assumes the 
possibility of preemptive unilateral resource transfers, no 
uncertainty about the outcomes of wars, perfect information 
(so that it is always known which state deviated from the 
equilibrium), and a preference for expansion on the part of all 
states. Without these assumptions it is doubtful that the 
punishment strategies necessary to sustain a nonstationary 
equilibrium of this sort could be supported. 

22. Consider, for example, how England might have 
shown, prior to World War I, that it would ally with Russia to 
prevent the expansion of Germany in case of a general war on 
the continent but would not support Russia if it tried to make 
gains at the expense of Germany and Austria. 

23. Consider the question in the context of U.S.—Soviet 
cooperation in the war against Hitler's Germany and the 
U.S.—Soviet conflict over the future of Germany that followed. 

24. For a fuller discussion, see Wagner 1994. 

25. Kenneth Waltz was perhaps the first to point out this 
problem with international systems in which power was 
distributed more or less equally. However, he mistakenly 
identified it with the problem of securing contributions to- 
ward the supply of a collective good (Waltz 1979, 164-65). The 
real difficulty is instead the fact that until a state is close to 
dominance, opposing its expansion may not be a collective 
good. Therefore the problem diminishes not when multiactor 
international systems are replaced by two-actor systems 
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(which has never happened) but when states are powerful 
enough to attract organized opposition before they attempt to 
expand (Wagner 1993b; see also Koerner and Goemans 1990). 

26. This interpretation of the Cold War implies that ideol- 
ogy was important not because it influenced the objectives of 
Soviet leaders but because it affected their expectations of the 
future behavior of their allies and because of the effect of the 
Stalinist system on the confidence of Soviet leaders in their 
ability to control large amounts of territory. 

27. With respect to World War I, compare the coalition that 
won the war with the alliances that preceded it. Moreover, 
while Britain’s commitments (which reflected its interests) 
turned a continental war into a world war, uncertainty about 
what Britain would do helped make the war more likely (Levy 
1990/91). Of course, during the Cold War not every state 
joined in opposition first to the Sino-Soviet alliance and then 
to the Soviet Union alone, and there was a great deal of debate 
about how large an opposing coalition was necessary. This is 
not surprising, given the uncertainty involved in estimating 
the distribution of power. 

28. Many writers assume that since the United States and 
the USSR did not need allies there were only two “great 
powers”, and therefore that the international system during 
the Cold War was equivalent to one with only two states. This 
has led to further confusion by mingling together controversy 
about the significance of the number of actors with contro- 
versy about the effect of the distribution of power among 
them. For a fuller discussion of the various meanings of the 
word bipolarity and their relation to the analysis offered here, 
see Wagner 1993b. 

29. In explaining the behavior of the American government 
during the Cold War, it is important to bear in mind that 
having to defend Europe from even very small military 
encroachments was considered almost as big a disaster as 
trying to defend it and failing. Thus the objective of policy 
was not simply to be able to defend one’s interests with some 
acceptable probability of success, but to minimize the proba- 
bility of having to do so. This was a much more ambitious 
objective than states had pursued prior to World War II. 

30. I do not mean to suggest that the U.S. government 
made no mistakes in dealing with Iraq but only that criticisms 
of its behavior after the fact have understated the difficulty of 
the problem, in part because they assume that the United 
States alone, by acting differently, could have deterred the 
invasion of Kuwait. For a fuller discussion, see Stein 1992. 

31. Bear in mind that “power” in this context means all the 
resources of states that influence the probability of their 
success in a counterforce military contest and that are matters 
of common knowledge. 

32. See, however, the qualifications in n. 13. 

33. However, since one side can become nearly certain of 
its eventual defeat before a war is fought to the finish, wars 
can still be ended by negotiation even though they could not 
be prevented by them. Moreover, when power is distributed 
equally, the role of private information in influencing expec- 
tations of the outcome of war is increased, so that if war 
occurs the two sides are likely in fact to have inconsistent 
expectations of its outcome. Blainey (1988) confused uncer- 
tainty with inconsistent expectations and thus falsely inferred 
that because wars can lead to negotiations and because prior 
to war both sides tend to be optimistic about its income, wars 
are always caused by inconsistent expectations and thus that 
inequality of power always reduces the likelihood of war. 

34. In evaluating the significance of this conclusion, one 
must bear in mind the fact that it does not tell us how likely 
war is when its likelihood is minimized. Moreover, I have 
throughout assumed that the distribution of power could be 
changed only by wars and alliances. As a result first of the 
democratization and then of the industrialization of war, 
however, since the French Revolution the distribution of 
power has been subject to very large exogenous changes. 
When no state or pair of states is close to dominance, such 
changes magnify the difficulty states experience in developing 
consistent expectations of each other’s behavior. When one or 
two states are close to dominance, however, an expectation of 
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an exogenous change that would strengthen them can pro- 
vide a motivation for the other states to wage a preventive 
war, since even a 50% chance of defeating the near-dominant 
state or states before they become stronger may be preferable 
to a much smaller chance of defeating them later. 

35. In particular, there is no reason to believe that if the 
power estimates of the Correlates of War Project are con- 
verted into percentages they can be used to represent the 
probability estimates of historical decision makers. 

36. See, e.g., Fearon’s (1992) use of a formal model to 
provide a counterexample to a claim in Blainey 1988. 

37. See, e.g., the model analyzed in Bueno de Mesquita 
and Lalman 1992. There are other, stronger, assumptions also 
embedded in the Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman model, 
among which is the assumption that the state making a 
demand has a first-strike advantage if it chooses to fight but 
surrenders that advantage to the victim if it chooses to 
negotiate. 

38. The argument presented here is relevant to one of the 
issues in the current debate about how outsiders might help 
end the war in Yugoslavia—whether offering to enforce a 
settlement or increasing the power of the Bosnian forces 
would make a settlement more likely. Suppose outside inter- 
vention is expected to prevent the Serbs from defeating the 
Bosnians and therefore lead to a military stalemate. If both 
sides were confident that any settlement they reached would 
be enforced, then outside involvement leading to a stalemate 
might lengthen the war if each side were optimistic about the 
other’s willingness to compromise on the terms of such a 
settlement in order to avoid continuation of the conflict. On 
the other hand, if (as seems more likely) neither side is 
confident of outside enforcement and any territorial settle- 
ment will influence the balance of power between the com- 
batants in subsequent conflicts, then expectation of a stale- 
mate might lead the Serbs to accept an armistice that 
preserves the existing distribution of territory. However, any 
subsequent change in the distribution of power between the 
two sides might lead to a reopening of the conflict. In the 
meantime, the war continues because the Serbs are too 
confident of winning and the Bosnians not sufficiently certain 
of losing to stop fighting. Thus, if the war cannot be ended by 
diminishing the expectations of the Serbs, it can only be 
ended by diminishing the expectations of the Bosnians. 

39. On this point, see also Snidal 1991. 
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revious investigations of strategic voting equilibria in mass electorates have looked only at 

single-member districts. I shall investigate such equilibria in multimember districts operating 

under the single nontransferable vote system. What appear to be the most natural equilibria 
conform to the M + 1 rule, according to which strategic voting in M-seat districts produces exactly 
M + 1 vote-getting candidates in equilibrium, any others having their support totally undercut. This 
result provides the beginnings of a formal underpinning for Reed’s recent extension of Duverger’s Law 
to the Japanese case. The model also generates specific and empirically testable hypotheses concerning 
the exceptions to the M + 1 rule that one ought to expect in equilibrium. I test these hypotheses with 
Japanese data. Finally, the model also reveals a type of strategic voting that is specific to multimember 
districts. I use Japanese data again to explore the empirical importance of this kind of strategic voting. 


or as long as voting procedures have been used 
Fe decide important and controversial issues, 
a. there have been legislators and electors willing 
to vote strategically. Theoretical interest in strategic 
voting dates at least to Pliny the Younger (see Farqu- 
harson 1969) and probably earlier. I shall build on 
rather more recent and formal treatments of the 
strategy of voting: those framed in the decision- 
theoretic and game-theoretic traditions. Most of this 
work has appeared in the last 25 years and focuses on 
the behavior of legislators (e.g., Austen-Smith 1987; 
Banks 1985; Farquharson 1969; McKelvey and Niemi 
1978; Miller 1980; Ordeshook and Schwartz 1987; 
Shepsle and Weingast 1984). I shall focus on the 
other, less well trodden area of research into strategic 
voting, that dealing with the behavior of voters in 
mass elections. 

I deal in particular with elections satisfying the 
following three criteria: (1) each voter casts a single 
vote (for a candidate, not a party), (2) there are M 2 
1 seats to be filled in the district in which the election 
is held (the model focuses on one district at a time), 
and (3) plurality rule determines who wins the avail- 
able seats (so the candidates with the M highest vote 
totals win election). Two electoral systems satisfy 
these criteria: the Anglo-American first-past-the-post 
system, in which M = 1, and the Japanese single 
nontransferable vote (SNTV) system, in which M > 1. 
The first of these systems is, of course, widely used; 
the second is currently employed at the national level 
only in Japan and Taiwan (and the Japanese are, as of 
this writing, in the midst of changing their electoral 
system).* Although structurally very similar, the dif- 
ference in district magnitudes between the two sys- 
tems leads to substantial practical differences in sys- 
temic performance and party strategy. Nonetheless, 
the two systems are alike in their strategic voting 
equilibria, as will be shown. 

Although my primary interest here is in the theo- 
retical nature of strategic voting under SNTV (I shall 
consider the Anglo-American system to be SNTV 


with M = 1), some important and empirically testable 
implications of the theory arise along the way. These 
will be duly explored. 

First, I shall review the previous formal literature 
on strategic voting (leaving the vast informal litera- 
ture largely untouched). Then, I shall describe an 
M-seat K-candidate model of strategic voting under 
SNTV. Next, I shall show that in equilibrium, no 
votes are wasted at any margin, which entails both 
that identifiably weak candidates are deserted by 
their supporters (the feature upon which previous 
work has focused) and that identifiably strong candi- 
dates are deprived of their excess supporters. Finally, 
I shall explore the empirical usefulness of the model, 
using Japanese data as an illustration, and conclude. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The most widely recognized form of strategic voting 
occurs in single-vote plurality-rule elections held in 
single-member districts. As early as 1869, Henry 
Droop (an English advocate of proportional represen- 
tation) recognized the basic logic: “As success de- 
pends upon obtaining a majority of the aggregate 
votes of all the electors, an election is usually reduced 
to a contest between the two most popular candi- 
dates. . . . Even if other candidates go to the poll, the 
electors usually find out that their votes will be 
thrown away, unless given in favour of one or the 
other parties between whom the election really lies” 
(quoted in Riker 1982, 756). Droop also saw an 
important systemic consequence of this district-by- 
district tendency toward strategic voting: the political 
nation was divided into two large catchall parties, 
rather than into many smaller and better-defined 
parties (see Riker 1982, 756-57). He thus anticipated 
what we now know as Duverger’s Law—the propo- 
sition that electoral laws mandating the use of plural- 
ity rule in single-member districts tend to produce 
two-party systems (Duverger 1955; Riker 1982). 
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Formal mathematical study of strategic voting in 
the last 20 years has had two stages: an early deci- 
sion-theoretic stage and a more recent game-theoretic 
stage. The decision-theoretic perspective on strategic 
voting (see McKelvey and Ordeshook 1972) is essen- 
tially the same as Droop’s: some voter, whose favor- 
ite candidate has a poor chance of winning, notices a 
personal preference between the top two candidates; 
the voter then rationally decides to vote for the most 
preferred of these top two competitors, rather than 
for his or her overall favorite, because the latter vote 
has a much smaller chance of actually affecting the 
outcome than the former. The decision-theoretic ap- 
proach adds to common sense not just greater preci- 
sion about the assumptions implicit in Droop’s rea- 
soning (e.g., the probability not of victory but of 
ties and near ties matters directly) but also greater 
generality: the basic model has been extended to 
illuminate strategic behavior in multimember districts 
(Cox 1984), approval voting elections (Niemi 1984), 
and a variety of other electoral systems (Hoffman 
1982). 

Nonetheless, decision-theoretic analyses, both for- 
mal and informal, still deal essentially with a single 
voter in analytic isolation. The logical next step is to 
consider whether strategic voting by some voters 
makes such voting by others more or less likely. In 
particular, suppose a close third-place candidate in a 


- single-member district begins to lose the support of 


his least committed followers (those who prefer him 
only slightly to one of the two frontrunners). This 
erosion of support will, if known (perhaps through 
polls), lead voters to reduce their estimates of the 
candidate’s chances. But as the candidate’s chances 
are seen to fall, some of his slightly more committed 
followers may abandon ship for one of the front- 
runners. The process might, in theory, continue until 
the candidate was left with no support. 

This line of thinking is game-theoretic. It essen- 
tially asks how much strategic voting there is in 
equilibrium. Should one expect that third-place can- 
didates will always lose.all of their support because of 
strategic decisions among their followers? Or are 
there general conditions under which this erosion of 
support is fairly limited or even negligible? 

I addressed these questions earlier in the context of 
a model (similar to that in Ledyard 1984) in which 
three candidates compete for a single seat under the 
usual Anglo-American. rules (Cox 1987). The key 
assumptions of the analysis were that all voters are 
instrumentally, rational (i.e., they care whom they 
vote for only insofar as it affects the outcome of the 
election), that voters have incomplete information 
about each other’s preferences over outcomes, and 
that all voters have “rational” expectations. I showed 
that in almost all equilibria some voters vote strategi- 
cally and that the marginal impact of strategic voting 
was to decrease the effective number of parties 
(Laakso and Taagepera 1979). 

Palfrey (1989), exploring essentially the same 
model, was able to characterize its equilibria.in terms 
of candidate vote shares, showing that they fall into 
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two classes: Duvergerian equilibria (in which the 
level of strategic voting is such that the support of all 
but two of the candidates is undercut completely) and 
non-Duvergerian equilibria (in which two or more 
candidates are so nearly tied for second that the 
voters cannot decide which one to discount, leaving 
more than two significant candidates in the field). 
Palfrey believed that the non-Duvergerian equilibria 
were razor s-edge phenomena and hence that he had 
provided an internally consistent explanation of Du- 
verger’s Law in terms of strategic voting alone. My- 
erson and Weber however, have shown that this 
belief is incorrect (1993, 106). Although the non- 
Duvergerian equilibria do seem unusual because of 
their requirement that two or more candidates be 
virtually tied for second, they are not unusual in the 
mathematical sense of being nongeneric. The intu- 
ition behind them is roughly as follows. Suppose two 
leftist candidates (e.g., Charles Goodell and Richard 
Ottinger) and one rightest (e.g., James Buckley) are 
competing for a single post (one of the U.S. Senate 
seats for New York in 1970). The rightist is ahead, the 
two leftists trailing but close to one another. Under 
these conditions, leftist voters will have a hard time 
coordinating on one of the leftist candidates, and a 
non-Duvergerian result can (and did) ensue. This 
failure to coordinate, moreover, does not require 
nongeneric conditions on the distribution of voter 
types, such as that the two leftists have exactly the 
same number of voters ranking them first. If more 
voters rank leftist A first than rank leftist B first, for 
example, then the two can still end in a dead heat 
(or sufficiently close) if it is expected that B has a 
larger chance of being tied for first with the rightist 
than does A. Such beliefs appear unusual in that 
they require the “objectively weaker” candidate B to 
have a better chance of being tied for first than the 

“objectively stronger” candidate A, but they are not 
ruled out by the Bayesian equilibrium concept. At 
present, therefore, Duverger’s Law cannot be derived 
exclusively from analyses of strategic voting equilib- 
ria.” 

Myerson and Weber advance a model of voting 
equilibria applicable in a wide range of single-winner 
electoral systems—not just ordinary plurality rule but 
also approval voting, Borda’s method of points, and 
many other systems as well. The main difference 
between their approach and Palfrey’s is that they 
assume as an axiom something Palfrey derives en- 
dogenously, roughly, that candidates generally ex- 
pected to place third or lower in the poll are much 
less likely to be tied for first than candidates generally 
expected to place first or second in the poll. 

I shall try to extend the study of strategic voting to 
cover multimember districts. I adapt Palfrey’s model 
to the multimember context, holding all other insti- 
tutional features (one nontransferable vote per voter, 
seats allocated by plurality rule) constant. At the 
same time, some features of the Myerson and Weber 
(1993) and Hoffman (1982) approach are incorporated 
as well. 


Strategic Voting under Japan’s SNTV 


A K-CANDIDATE M-SEAT MODEL 


There are K candidates, indexed by K = {1, . . . , K, 
competing for M seats. The M candidates placing 
highest in the poll win the available seats. If two or 
more candidates are tied for Mth in the poll, then the 
tie is broken equiprobably. After any ties have been 
broken, the outcome of the election is a set of M 
elected candidates. The set of all possible outcomes, 
denoted Q, accordingly has (K) members. Candidates 
are nonplayers in the model; they take no actions and 
are simply “entities with fixed characteristics about 
which voters might care.” 

There are n voters, each possessing a (strict) pref- 
erence ranking over the possible outcomes of the 
election. The analysis is simplified, without altering 
the basic point, if we assume that voters’ preferences 
over outcomes are additively related to their prefer- 
ences over candidates, that is, each voter i is able to 
assign Von Neumann—Morgenstern utilities to each 
candidate—uj, u Up, - - - , Ujye—such that outcome a € 
Q is preferred to outcome £ € Q if and only if Zex u 
> Legy, with indifference obtaining if and only if 
the summed utilities are equal. Voter utilities can be 
rescaled in the standard fashion so that the most 
preferred candidate yields a utility of 1, the least 
preferred candidate, a utility of 0. After this rescaling, 
voter i’s preferences (or voter i's type) can be de- 
scribed by the vector u; = (uj, - - - , Uj), an element 
in the set U = {(u,,...- Uy) max{u;} = 1 & min{u;} = 
0 & u; = u, only if j = k}. 

The relative frequencies of the different possible 
types of voter preference are given by a cumulative 
distribution function F defined over U. I assume that 
all possible preferences are represented in the elec- 
torate, possibly with vanishingly small probability 
(formally, the support set of F is U). I also assume 
that the probability two randomly sampled voters 
have identical preferences is negligible (formally, F 
has no mass points).* 

Each voter chooses a vote in order to maximize 
expected utility, something that depends not just on 
the voter’s preferences over candidates but also on 
his or her expectations about how well each candidate 
is likely to do. These expectations are formalized here 
as a vector 7; = (Ti, - - -, Tx), where m; equals ïs 
(subjective) probability that a randomly selected voter 
will vote for candidate j} € K. Equivalently, m; is the 
expected proportion of the electorate who will vote 
for j, according to i. Given preferences (u;), expecta- 
tions (77), and knowledge of the number of voters (n), 
voter i faces a standard decision problem, whose 
details are given in Appendix A. The solution to 7's 
problem (i.e., the set of votes that maximize expected 
utility, given u,, 7;, and n) is denoted V(u;; m, n) G K. 

The model is completed with two further assump- 
tions whose joint effect is to restrict the nature and 
consistency of voter expectations. First, I assume that 
the distribution of voter preferences, F, is common 
knowledge. Second, I assume that voters’ expecta- 
tions are publically generated (e.g., by polls and 
newspaper analysis of the candidates’ chances), so 
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that diversity of expectation among the electorate is 
minimized. In the discussion that follows, I take this 
notion to the logical extreme and assume that every 
voter has the same expectations: m; = m for all i. This 
assumption can be replaced with a less stringent one, 
however, namely, that the expected order of finish of 
the candidates is the same for all voters, in the sense 
that they all agree on which candidates are trailing 
(expected vote shares that put them strictly below (M 
+ 1)th place), which are leading (expected vote shares 
that put them strictly above Mth place), and which 
are marginal (neither trailing nor leading).° 

Given these two postulates, the maintained as- 
sumption of voter rationality implies a certain consis- 
tency between F and qr in equilibrium, for, not all 
expectations 7 are “rational” in light of the voter's 
knowledge of the distribution F of voter preferences. 
Suppose (to take a four-candidate example) that some 
voter thought a equaled (.25, .25, .25, .25), so that a 
randomly selected voter was equally likely to vote for 
any of the candidates. This expectation is clearly not 
consistent with a distribution of voter preferences in 
which the proportion of voters ranking candidate 1 
last exceeds .75, since voting for 1 is a dominated 
strategy for such voters. 

More generally, if m is a publically generated ex- 
pectation common to all voters, and the number of 
voters is common knowledge, then each voter can 
simply compute the optimal votes V(u; a, n) of all 
other voter types u. Then, knowing the distribution 
of voter types, the voter can calculate the proportion . 
of the electorate who, given m and n, will vote for 
each candidate. 

To see this, let Ha, n) = {u E U: j E V(u; T, n)} be 
the set of all voter types who will vote for j, given m 
and n. Then the probability that a randomly sampled 
voter will vote for j is simply fyg, n AF. VE Siren, m dF 
is not equal to 7, then the original expectations are 
not tenable: to continue to believe them entails be- 
lieving that some other voters will not vote rationally. 

This is the gist of the argument for imposing the 
following “rational expectations” condition on voter 
beliefs. 


RATIONAL EXPECTATIONS CONDITION. The expectations 
m are rational with respect to the distribution F if, for all 
je T dF. 


i J H(a, n) 
The equilibrium conditions for the model are then 
two. First, every voter votes so as to maximize 
expected utility, given expectations v (and n); that is, 
voters of type u vote for a candidate in V(u; m, n). 
Second, the expectations v satisfy the rational expec- 
tations condition. These equilibrium conditions are 
identical to those imposed in a symmetric Bayesian 
Nash equilibrium, the only differences being the 
interpretation of the model’s elements. 


VOTING EQUILIBRIA & WASTED VOTES 


What are the equilibria of the model just specified? 
Letting N(m) = {j E K: m, > 0}| be the number of 
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candidates with positive expected vote shares, there 
are three main cases to consider: N(m < M, N(m) = 
M, and N(x) > M. 


Equilibria with N(ar) < M. Equilibria with fewer vote- 
getting candidates than there are seats to be had do 
not exist. Suppose, to the contrary, that N(7) < M for 
some expectations 7 satisfying the rational expecta- 
tions condition. In this case, perversely enough, no 
voter would actually vote for any candidate j such 
that 7; > 0 (i.e., m; > 0 —> j E V(u; T, n) for no u). This 
follows because, given m, n, and the usual Nash 
assumption, each voter believes that all candidates j 
with 7, > 0 are certain to be elected. Thus there is no 
incentive to vote for them. On the other hand, voting 
for the most preferred of the candidates j with a, = 0 
is, under the same assumptions, certain to elect that 
candidate (by breaking a tie among K-—N(7) candi- 
dates, all with zero votes, in favor of the selected 
candidate). 


Equilibria with N(ar) = M. Such equilibria do not exist 
either. Consider a four-candidate, two-seat example 
to illustrate the point. If m = (0, 0, .5, .5) is an 
equilibrium, then it must be that a voter preferring 
candidate 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4 would vote for 4 or 
for 3, given 7. But voting for 4 is a dominated strategy 
for this voter. And given m, voting for 3 is not 
optimal, for it is possible that 3 will receive less than 
two votes. In these cases, a vote for 1 is superior to a 
vote for 3, since it either breaks a three-way tie for 
second in I's favor (if 3 receives no votes) or puts 1 
into a two-way tie with 3 for second (it 3 receives one 
vote), both desirable results. In all other cases (i.e., 3 
has more than one vote) voting for 1 and voting for 3 
yield identical outcomes. Thus, no voter of the spec- 
ified type will vote for either 3 or 4, and given the 
assumption that there are some voters of each type, 
the assumption that m satisfies the rational expecta- 
tions condition is contradicted. 


Equilibria with N(1r) > M. This is the most interesting 
case, and the one that takes the most work to nail 
down. Relabel the candidates, if necessary, so that 
T; 2 Tı for all 7 E K\{K}. Note that with this 
relabeling, the condition N(a) > M implies that mm4 
> 0. Given a distribution F of voter types, I shall say 
that the expectations 7 are a limit of rational expec- 
tations if and only if, for every e > 0, there exists an 
integer N and a sequence {7r"} of rational expectations 
such that n > N implies |r} — m| s s that is, mis a 
limit of rational expectations if and only if arbitrarily 
large electorates can have rational expectations that 
are arbitrarily close to 7. The main result is presented 
in the following theorem and its corollary. 


THEOREM 1. Suppose that either (1) 0 < m, < ta for 
some j > M + 1 or (2) mu < mı. Then m is not a limit 
of rational expectations. 


For the proof, see Appendix B. The basic logic of the 
proof is this: if 0 < m, < my441, then candidate j is 
virtually sure to lose for sufficiently large n, and 
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voting for the most palatable of the candidates most 
likely to be tied for Mth yields a higher expected 
utility than voting for j; if mm < m, then candidate 1 
is almost certain to win for sufficiently large n, and, 
again, the instrumental voter's attention turns to 
those candidates with “asymptotically large” condi- 
tional tie-probabilities. 
A direct corollary of Theorem 1 is the following. 


COROLLARY 1. If v is a limit of rational expectations, then 
(1) m= m =... = mpyand (2) m E {0, m+} for all 
j>M+1. 


For M = 1, this corollary simply extends Palfrey’s 
earlier three-candidate result to cover an arbitrary 
number K of candidates. For M > 1, the corollary 
carries two messages about wasted votes, rather than 
just one. Like Palfrey’s previous work, it shows that 
strategic voting works against trailing candidates 
(those who fall “too far” behind in the polls). In 
addition, the corollary shows that strategic voting 
relieves leading candidates (those who are “too far” 
ahead in the polls) of their excess votes, reducing 
them to equality with all other likely winners. Thus 
votes are wasted neither on weak nor on strong 
candidates. 

The nature of the two processes (winnowing out 
the weak, equalizing the strong) is slightly different. 
Voters who find themselves supporting a trailing 
candidate are more likely to desert that candidate as 
other voters desert him. There is thus a certain 
momentum to strategic voting as it affects weak 
candidates. Voters who find themselves supporting a 
leading candidate, in contrast, are less likely to aban- 
don that candidate upon hearing of other defections. 
To illustrate this, consider a contest between three 
candidates (A, B, and C) in a two-seat district. Sup- 
pose A is ranked first by 40% of the electorate and is 
expected to get all of their votes, while B and C are 
each expected to get 30% of the vote. In this case, A 
voters who prefer C to B are tempted to switch their 
support to C, while A voters who prefer B to C are 
tempted to switch their support to B. If those who 
prefer C (B) succeed in bringing A and C (B) into a 
dead heat at 35% (by abandoning A), then similar 
action by those who prefer B (C) will be forestalled. If 
both sides (the A supporters who prefer B to C and 
those with opposite preferences) abandon A, then 
the worst outcome for both results. Thus, there is a 
Chicken aspect to the game: as soon as the existence 
of excess votes becomes common knowledge, both 
sides begin “driving” toward abandonment. The 
question is, Which side will swerve first? The present 
model, it should be noted, does not capture this 
Chicken aspect at all well formally, since the equilib- 
rium concept simply assumes away all coordination 
difficulties. This may be one important reason that 
the model’s predictions regarding the elimination of 
votes wasted on strong candidates fare so poorly in 
the empirical analysis. 

As in the single-seat case, the corollary divides 
multiseat equilibria into two classes: (1) Duvergerian 
equilibria, with M + 1 vote-getting candidates, and 
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(2) non-Duvergerian equilibria, with more than M + 
1 vote-getting candidates. The Duvergerian equilibria 
entail a close M-way race for the M available seats, 
with a single runner-up, all other candidates being 
reduced to near-zero support. The non-Duvergerian 
equilibria look the same, except that there are two or 
more runners-up, whose nearly identical expected 
vote totals prevent any being winnowed out from the 
field of viable candidates. 


STRATEGIC VOTING AS AN 
EXPLANATION OF 
REAL-WORLD DATA 


I shall consider the empirical usefulness of the results 
just sketched. There is no question that instrumen- 
tally rational agents of the type stipulated, with 
rational expectations, will behave in a very precise 
fashion. But of course it is possible to doubt that real 
people are entirely instrumentally motivated or that 
they have rational expectations. And it is a matter of 
simple observation that the top M candidates in 
SNTV elections do not have virtually identical vote 
shares. Taken as is, then, the model's predictions 
meet with immediate empirical disconfirmation. A 
reasonable conclusion is that one or more of the 
model's assumptions are poorly approximated in the 
real world. 

Overly precise predictions are typical of highly 
abstract models and a typical (often unstated) as- 
sumption of theoreticians is that the model's predic- 
tions could fairly easily be made more reasonable, 
without changing their qualitative nature, by adding 
a bit of “noise” or “friction” to the model. Since the 
empirical testing of rational choice models has been 
strongly criticized of late (Green and Shapiro 1993), I 
will explore what some of the noise to be added 
might be. Even if adding noise (e.g., noninstrumental 
voters or voters whose expectations are inconsistent) 
can in principle produce predictions not obviously 
false, there is still interest in two questions: (1) Do 
real-world data conform sufficiently closely to the 
model’s predicted equilibria that one might believe 
that a model essentially similar to this one (just 
adding noise) might tally with real-world patterns? 
(2) Even if the real world conforms to sylized versions 
of the model’s equilibria, are there other explanations 
that predict the same patterns? I shall examine each 
of these topics—noise, empirical patterns, and alter- 
native explanations—in turn. 


Noise 


There are many frictions that would, if introduced 
into the model, soften its predictions. Here, I shall 
discuss only two: the introduction of noninstrumen- 
tal and of “ignorant” voters. Introducing voters who 
are not purely instrumental but also derive utility 
from the particular action that they take (abstaining, 
voting for some candidate) can have various implica- 
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tions. If one assumes that voters bear some cost from 
voting but that conditional on voting, they do not 
care whom they vote for except insofar as it affects the 
outcome, then not much changes. One would have to 
assume that a fixed proportion of the electorate had 
nonpositive costs of voting (or something to this 
effect) in order to generate growing turnout, but after 
that, the model’s results would go through un- 
changed. 

On the other hand, if one assumes that voters care 
about whom they vote for as well as who wins, then 
much may change. For such mixed-motivation voters, 
action-contingent utilities would dwarf outcome-con- 
tingent utilities as the electorate grows because out- 
come-contingent utilities are discounted by the prob- 
ability of a single vote affecting the outcome, whereas 
action-contingent utilities are not. Thus, a mixed- 
motivation voter who votes at all votes for the candi- 
dates that he or she likes to vote for, regardless of 
whether this is the candidate that “strategic voting” 
would dictate supporting. If the entire electorate had 
mixed motivations, then expectations about how well 
the candidates were doing would be of negligible 
importance to voter decisions, and any pattern of 
expectations could be consistent with voter ration- 
ality in equilibrium. 

If only some voters have mixed motivations, then 
the result is more interesting. Let Q be the proportion 
of the electorate that is purely instrumental or out- 
come-oriented and let 1 — Q be the proportion with 
mixed motivations. In the limit, the latter group will 
be purely noninstrumental or action-oriented, as noted. 
Let F be the distribution of preferences in the instru- 
mentally motivated electorate and let P; be the propor- 
tion of the noninstrumentally motivated electorate that 
prefers voting for candidate j. Then the rational expec- 
tations condition becomes m; = Q J Hír, n) dF t (1 — Q)P; 
for all j. If candidate j is trailing, then j loses all 
instrumental support but retains support among the 
mixed electorate. Thus, if Q is close to 1, the result 
does not change much: in equilibrium, strategic vot- 
ing will reduce weak candidates—if not to zero sup- 
port, then down to some fairly small minimum (i.e., 
(1 — Q)P,) of noninstrumental support and will re- 
duce strong candidates down to equality with all 
other likely winners. 

Introducing “ignorant” voters relaxes a different 
premise of the model, namely, that the identity of 
trailing, marginal, and leading candidates is common 
knowledge. The publicness of this knowledge keeps 
all instrumental voters on the same page of the 
playbook: they all desert the (publicly identified) 
trailing and leading candidates in order to focus on 
the (publicly identified) marginal candidates. 

One might argue for the reasonableness of the 
common-knowledge assumption as regards trailing 
candidates by noting the self-fulfilling character of 
voter expectations. If every voter believes that candi- 
date j is out of the running, then j will in fact be out of 
the running. Moreover, if some voters, who previ- 
ously intended to vote for j, come to believe that j is 
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behind, they will desert j, thereby making it more — 


likely that j is behind. 

The arguments just: given do nat really justify 
assuming that the identity of trailing candidates is 
common knowledge, however. They only justify a 
belief that in equilibrium, the identity of trailing 
candidates will probably be common knowledge. To 
simply assume the common-knowledge condition 
is similar to assuming that the players in a two- 
person Battle of the Sexes will coordinate on one of 
the two pure-strategy Nash equilibria. As regards 
leading candidates, voter expectations are not even 
self-fulfilling. If each voter believes that candidate j is 
leading (hence virtually sure to win), then each will 
abandon j, who will in fact finish out of the running. 

If who trails and who leads is not common knowl- 


edge, then an extra degree of freedom is opened up 


in the model. In the extreme, the analyst can stipulate 
(possibly inconsistent) expectations for each voter. 
This degree of analytical latitude would be enough to 
make any pattern of aggregate vote returns consistent 
with some equilibrium of the model. On the other 
hand, placing limits on the extent to which voters’ 


expectations differed would begin to restore some 


“bite” to the model's predictions. _ E 
These observations motivate asking how voters 
learn about the candidates’ expected vote shares. In 
the real world, the forces generating common knowl- 
edge of candidate chances are polls, news analyses, 
candidate statements, and other bits of essentially 
free information. It has to be free information because 
rationally ignorant voters will not exert any effort to 
determine who is ahead for the same reason that they 
will not research candidate positions carefully 
(Downs 1957). Thus, the extent to which the real 
world approximates the model's strictures should 
depend on the availability and clarity of free informa- 
tion regarding the relative standing of the candidates. 
If voters are exposed to lots of free information (e.g., 
frequently published polls) that reveals some candi- 
dates to be clearly trailing the others and if this 
information seeps out to a large proportion of the 
instrumental electorate, then one expects that trailing 
candidates will be left with not much more than their 
noninstrumental support. If voters have no informa- 
tion regarding candidate chances (and diffuse priors), 
then sincere voting is consistent with expected utility 
maximization, and one does not expect objectively 
trailing candidates (those who have fewer voters 
ranking them first) to lose their instrumental support. 
If (to take a third example) voters have conflicting 


information regarding candidate chances, then stra- | 


tegic voting by some voters may “cancel out” strate- 
gic voting by others, leaving little or no observable 
impact on the aggregate distribution of votes. 

From this perspective, the tendency of candidates 
trailing in multicandidate races to dispute the accu- 
racy of the polls that show them trailing, to claim to 
have different results in proprietary polling, and to 
urge voters to ignore the polls is understandable. All 
these actions make good sense from the point of view 
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of preventing their last-place status from becoming 
common knowledge.® 


Empirical Patterns 


The model predicts that strategic voting will produce 
two main patterns: (1) trailing candidates will be 
deserted by all their supporters, and (2) leading 
candidates will be deserted by their excess support- 
ers. In examining how these two predictions fare, I 
shall look at postwar Japanese electoral data from the 
period 1958-90. Evidence is fairly good that Japanese 
voters do strategically desert weak candidates. 
Steven Reed (1991), in an extensive examination of 
the postwar Japanese experience with SNTV, finds 
a clear and increasing tendency for there to be only 
M + 1 viable candidates in each district. This pattern, 
of course, fits the Duvergerian equilibria identified by 
the model. 

What of the non-Duvergerian equilibria? These 
equilibria all entail that the first and second losers 
receive nearly the same number of votes. Thus a 
theoretically interesting statistic is the second-to-first 
loser’s vote total ratio (SF ratio). Under Duvergerian 
equilibria, the SF ratio will be near 0. Under non- 
Duvergerian equilibria, the SF ratio will be near 1. 
Thus, if one were to compute the ratio for a number 
of districts and plot the resulting distribution, one 
should find a spike at 0 and a spike at 1. 

Allowing for some frictions in the model (e.g., 
some noninstrumental voters, some disagreement 
about which candidates are trailing or leading, and 
which are marginal), the prediction is softened. The 
SF ratio should either be close to 1 (when second 
losers are so close in the polls to first losers that they 
do not lose their support due to strategic voting) or 
close’ to 0 (when second losers are sufficiently far 
behind first losers that strategic voting kicks in and 
they are reduced to their noninstrumental support 
level, which I assume to be close to 0 for most 
candidates). The SF distribution, in other words, 
should be bimodal. 

I have tested this bimodality hypothesis empirically 
in the case of Japan, using district-level electoral 
returns over the period 1958-90.’ The procedure, in 
the case of three-seat districts, was as follows. First, I 
computed the ratio of the vote total of the second 
loser (fifth-place candidate) to the vote total of the 
first loser (fourth-place candidate) for all districts with 
at least five candidates. Then, I produced a histogram 
to summarize the distribution of the resulting SF 
ratios (Figure 1). Results for four- and five-seat dis- 
tricts (the other frequently occurring types of district 
in Japan) are given in Figures 2 and 3. 

As can be seen, the SF distribution is bimodal in 
each case. Values near .5 are rare, relative to those 
near 1 or 0; that is, it is much more common to have 
either a close or a distant second loser than an 
“in-between” second loser. Moreover, the closer the 
first loser to the last winner, the more likely a few 
more votes might change the outcome, the further 
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FIGURE 1 


Testing the Bimodality Hypothesis in 3-Seat 
Districts: Japanese Lower House Elections, 1958—90 
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Note: The SF ratio in any given district is found by dividing the second 
loser’s vote total by the first loser’s vote total. 





from .5 is the SF ratio (i.e., the stronger is the 
tendency for the ratio to be either near 1 or near 0). 

Are the distributions displayed in Figures 1-3 sig- 
nificantly bimodal? One can reject the null hypothesis 
that the distribution is unimodal in the first two 
cases, using dip or depth tests (see Hartigan and 
Hartigan 1985). In the third case, the probability of 
observing the degree of bimodality visible in Figure 3 
is a bit below .2, under the null hypothesis that the 
distribution is really unimodal. Thus there is some 
reason to doubt that the distribution is unimodal, but 
the evidence is not conclusive at conventional levels 
of statistical significance. Using a kernel density- 
based test proposed by Silverman (1981), one can pit 
the null hypothesis of bimodality against the com- 
pound alternative of more than two modes. Doing so, 
one finds p-values of .22, .26, and .98 for the first, 
second, and third figures respectively. Thus one 
cannot reject the null of bimodality (in favor of 
multimodality) at conventional levels of significance. 
All told, the evidence is as it appears to be to the 
naked eye: the first two figures really are bimodal, 
and the third is harder to call but has some tendency 
toward bimodality. 

Substantively, does all this mean that one can reject 
the null hypothesis of sincere voting? It all depends 
on what one believes the distribution of voters’ true 
preferences over candidates is. If one believes that 
second losers’ true support tends to be either almost 
equal to, or much less than, first losers’ true support, 
then the evidence presented here is consistent with 
sincere voting. I can see no reason for such an 
expectation regarding the distribution of preferences, 
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however, and accordingly take the statistical tendency 
toward bimodality to be evidence of strategic voting. 

A second-order pattern that appears in the data is 
that the height of the mode near 0 declines with 
district magnitude. My interpretation of this is that 
the quality of voter information regarding candidate 
chances declines with district magnitude. In particu- 
lar, it is harder to be sure who is trailing in a more 
crowded field in which very small vote percentages 
can win a seat. Whether this notion will hold up to 
scrutiny is a topic for further investigation. 

Evidence that Japanese voters strategically desert 
leading candidates (those with more support than 
they need) is much less compelling than that they 
desert weak candidates. There is rarely anything like 
a dead heat among the top M candidates in a Japa- 
nese district, nor is there any movement toward such 
an ideal over time. Nonetheless, there is some evi- 
dence consistent with the model: (1) there is an 
over-time trend within the dominant Japanese party, 
the Liberal Democrats, toward fewer seats being lost 
on account of votes “wasted” on strong candidates 
(Cox and Niou 1994); (2) there is a statistically dis- 
cernible tendency for fewer votes to be “wasted” on 
leading candidates when the margin of victory of the 
last winning candidate is narrower (indicating that 
votes switched from leading to marginal candidates 
are more likely to affect the outcome). 

This last point is documented via an ordinary least 
squares regression, the results of which are reported 
in Table 1. The dependent variable, EXCESS, measures 
how far a particular district’s race departs from the 


FIGURE 2 


Testing the Bimodality Hypothesis in 4-Seat 
Districts: Japanese Lower House Elections, 1958—90 
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Note: The SF ratio in any given district is found by dividing the second 
loser’s vote total by the first loser’s vote total. 
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FIGURE 3 


Testing the Bimodality Hypothesis in 5-Seat 
Districts: Japanese Lower House Elections, 1958-90 
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Note: The SF ratio in any given district is found by dividing the second 
loser’s vote total by the first loser’s vote total. 





theoretical prediction that the vote percentages of the 
top M candidates will be the same. It is computed by 
calculating, for each of the top M — 1 finishers, the 
excess vote percentage they garner over that obtained 
by the Mth-place finisher and then adding the result- 
ing M — 1 figures. For example, in a three-seat district 
in which the top three candidates get 30%, 25%, and 
20%, EXCESS = (30 — 20) + (25 — 30) = 15. The main 
independent variable in the analysis is MARGIN, equal 
to the vote percentage of the last winning candidate 
less that of the first losing candidate. The theoretical 
expectation is that smaller margins of victory will lead 
to fewer excess votes, since smaller margins indicate 
a better chance that votes currently wasted on leading 
candidates might affect the race between the marginal 
candidates, if transferred there.’ Because five-seat 
districts have four candidates above the Mth place 
while four-seat districts have three and three-seat 
districts only two, one expects more excess votes in 
larger-magnitude districts. It thus makes sense to 
control for district magnitude, which is done via two 
dummy variables. 

Examining the results diplayed in Table 1, one 
finds a positive and statistically significant effect: a 
1% reduction in the margin of victory of the last 
winner produces, on average, nearly a .5% reduction 
in votes wasted on leading candidates. There is thus 
a mild tendency for closeness in the race for the last 
seat in a district to reduce the number of vates wasted 
on strong candidates, even if there are still quite a few 
such wasted votes cast. 
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Alternative Explanations 


Although the model of strategic voting generates 
empirically testable predictions, some of which are 
new (in the sense that they have not been noticed in 
the previous literature), there are also some obvious 
alternative explanations that might explain the pat- 
tern of evidence just uncovered. The problem is that 
any class of agents who care about the outcome of the 
election (not just voters but also activists, contribu- 
tors, and candidates) will tend to allocate whatever 
resources they control (labor, money, etc.) to marginal 
candidates, where they are more likely to affect the 
outcome, rather than to trailing or leading candidates, 
where they are less likely to affect the outcome. More- 
over, allocation or reallocation of resources to marginal 
candidates should produce the clearest aggregate re- 
sults (trailing candidates deprived of all instrumental 
support, leading candidates of excess instrumental sup- 
port) when who is marginal and who is nonmarginal is 
widely agreed and the margin of victory is small. Thus, 
the empirical evidence adduced is far from proving that 
a significant proportion of the electorate is instrumen- 
tally motivated and in reasonable agreement on the 
relative standing of the candidates. It may be that 
contributors give only (or mostly) to marginal candi- 
dates, that trailing candidates try to sell their en- 
dorsement to marginals, or that leading candidates 
sell some of their excess support to marginals. 

The elite-level hypotheses have some distinct ad- 
vantages. First, it is more plausible that elite actors, 
having larger stakes in the outcome, will pay atten- 
tion to how close the race is and respond by diverting 
resources to marginal candidates. Put negatively, it is 
unlikely that ordinary voters will pay any attention at 
all, since their single votes have an infinitesimal 
chance of affecting the outcome. If it is at all costly to 


TABLE 1 


Closeness Depresses Excess Votes: Japanese Lower 
House Elections, 1958-90 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: 
EXCESS 


COEFFICIENT STANDARD 
ESTIMATE ERROR 


7.27 35 
44 .04 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


Constant 

Margin 

Dummy for 4-seat 
districts 

Dummy for 5-seat 
districts 


2.77 42 


5.41 43 


Note: Adjusted R? = .12; N = 1,483. The variables are defined as follows. 
The unit of observation is an election in a particular district. Let V; be 
the vote percentage garnered by the candidate placing jth in the poll 
in that district and let M be the district magnitude. Then (1) Excess = 


IMT! y - Vy), (2) Margin = Vig — Vm+r (3) Dummy for 4-seat dis- 
tricts = 1 if M = 4 (0 otherwise), and (4) Dummy for 5-seat districts = 1 
if M = 5 (0 otherwise). As an example of the computation of Excess, 
consider a three-seat district in which the top three candidates receive 
30%, 25%, and 20% of the vote. In this district, Excess = (30 — 20) + 
(25 — 20) = 15. The equation is estimated by ordinary least squares. 
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find out who is marginal or to calculate expected 
utilities, rational voters should avoid these costs, 
since bearing them has virtually no impact on the 
outcome (Meehl 1977; Riker 1982). 

second, the elite models look as if they can better 
accommodate the rather substantial amount of votes 
wasted on leading candidates. Contributors who seek 
“access” or specific postelection favors will stick with 
leading but not with trailing candidates. Leading 
candidates have something to lose if they sell off “too 
much” excess support, while trailing candidates, for 
all intents and purposes, do not. 

Nonetheless, despite the apparent advantages of 
elite-based models, it is not clear that one can reject 
the voter-based model. The informational and cogni- 
tive costs of strategic voting are modest and may be 
borne entirely as byproducts of everyday activities, 
such as reading the newspaper, watching television, 
or attending college courses in politics. Information 
on the relative standings of candidates is sometimes 
published in polls; it does not take a rocket scientist to 
understand traditional wasted-vote arguments, and 
these arguments are sometimes hard to avoid (being 
urged by concerned elites). All this suggests that 
voters in the real world may strategically desert weak 
candidates for essentially the reasons stylized in the 
model. It is true that the whole process is mediated 
by elites: they point out that the race is close and that 
votes on weak candidates are wasted. But the voters 
do the rest: they buy the argument and act accord- 
ingly. Empirically, I think that there is overwhelming 
evidence that voters have, in a variety of historical 
and electoral contexts, voted strategically in this 
sense (see Cox 1991). The question of the relative 
importance of strategic reallocation of votes in the 
mass electorate as opposed to strategic reallocation of 
other resources in the elite strata remains open, 
however. And the evidence for strategic desertion of 
leading candidates is another story entirely. Elites in 
Japan do not seem to point out that votes for a sure 
winner are wasted, and there is no direct evidence at 
present that voters act as if they knew. 


CONCLUSION 


I have investigated strategic voting equilibria in mul- 
timember districts operating under SNTV, building 
on the previous work of Cox (1987), Palfrey (1989), 
and Myerson and Weber (1993). “Strategic voting” in 
single-member districts refers to a voter deserting a 
more preferred candidate with a poor chance of 
winning for a less preferred candidate with a better 
chance at winning. In multimember districts, voters 
who care only about the outcome of the election will 
strategically desert both candidates who are “too 
weak” and candidates who are “too strong.” Such 
outcome-oriented voters desert weak candidates in 
multimember districts for the same reason as in 
single-member districts. They desert strong candi- 
dates when those candidates have one of the M seats 
sewn up but there are other seats still up for grabs; for 
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then the voter's vote has a much greater chance of 
affecting the outcome if cast for one of the “marginal” 
candidates—those on the edge between winning and 
losing. All told, instrumentally motivated voters un- 
der SNTV waste their votes neither on weak (submar- 
ginal) nor on strong (supermarginal) candidates. 

Equilibria of a “frictionless” model of strategic 
voting under SNTV—in which all voters are instru- 
mentally motivated and all have rational expecta- 
tions—are such that all wasted votes are wrung out of 
the system. As far as wasting votes on supermarginal 
candidates goes, this means that all winning candi- 
dates must be in a virtual dead heat in equilibrium, so 
that none will be perceived as having any “excess” 
votes that might profitably be transferred elsewhere. 
This prediction fares poorly in the Japanese data, 
although there is a tendency for fewer votes to be 
wasted on supermarginal candidates as the gap be- 
tween last winner and first loser narrows. 

Wringing out all votes wasted on submarginal 
candidates produces either Duvergerian outcomes (in 
which strategic voting erodes the support of all but 


one serious challenger, so that there are M + 1 viable 
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candidates all told) or non-Duvergerian outcomes (in 
which two or more serious challengers are so closely 
matched that none becomes the unique victim of 
strategic desertion and more than M + 1 viable 
candidates survive). Empirically, outcomes with M + 
1 viable candidates occur rather frequently. Thus, 
Duverger (1955) saw a tendency toward two-partyism 
in electoral systems employing single-member dis- 
tricts, while Reed (1991) saw a tendency for there to 
be four viable candidates in three-member districts, 
five viable candidates in four-member districts, and 
six viable candidates in five-member districts. 

Both Duverger and Reed, of course, appealed to 
strategic voting (among other things) in explaining 
the observed tendency toward M + 1 viable candida- 
cies (the M + 1 rule). The present model's utility is in 
illuminating some of the logical prerequisites and 
consequences of explaining the M + I rule in terms of 
strategic voting. As to prerequisites, the model shows 
that the degree to which strategic voting will winnow 
out weak candidates depends on how many instru- 
mentally motivated voters there are and on how 
consistent their expectations about the relative stand- 
ings of the candidates are. The empirical approxima- 
tion of both these conditions plausibly depends on 
elite action and propaganda. American third-party 
movements (Ross Perot included) frequently empha- 
size future election outcomes: “We may have no real 
chance this time,” they say, “but vote for us anyway, 
send a message, and help restructure American pol- 
itics.” The established party most hurt by the third 
party's appeals, in turn, is apt to emphasize the 
electoral here and now-—the instrumental motiva- 
tions highlighted in the present model. Similarly, 
elite actions determine how consistent voter beliefs 
are regarding who is winning and who is losing. If 
clear information about candidate chances is pro- 
vided to voters, one can expect substantial strategic 
voting and a consequent reduction in the number of 
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viable candidacies. If little (or conflicting) information 
is provided to voters, then greater amounts of sincere 
voting (or cross-cutting strategic voting) can be ex- 
pected, and the tendency toward M + 1 viable 
candidates will be weaker. | 

As to the logical consequences of explaining the 
M + 1 rule in terms of strategic voting, the model 
provides specific and empirically testable predictions 
about what kind of exceptions to the M + 1 rule one 
should expect. Neither Duverger nor Reed do this. 
Both readily admit the possibility of exceptions to 
their generalizations: Duverger’s Law and Reed’s 
extension of it are both stated as “tendencies.” But 
neither says much about the nature of the exceptions. 
Here, the theoretically allowable exceptions to the 
M + 1 rule have been characterized as various kinds 
of near ties, and a general implication of these excep- 
tions (embodied in the bimodality hypothesis) has 
been tested with Japanese data. 

There are of course other possible avenues to 
explore in explaining the M + 1 rule. Both Duverger 
and Reed appropriately suggest that elites may get 
into the act. Meehl (1977) and Riker (1982) argue that 
voters have too small a stake in elections to motivate 
strategic voting and emphasize elite actors even more 
strongly. Here I have noted that strategic reallocation 
of resources by outcome-oriented elite actors (activ- 
ists, contributors, candidates) should produce many 
of the same aggregate patterns as identified in the 
voters-only model. My personal bias is strongly to- 
ward the elite-level hypotheses, as it is in the study of 
turnout (Cox and Munger 1989). I think strategic 
voting survives, both in theory and in practice, be- 
cause one of the things outcome-oriented elites can 
do in close races to reallocate resources from nonmar- 
ginal to marginal candidates is to flood the mass media 
with wasted-vote arguments (including therein both 
the relevant evidence on candidate standings and the 
basic logic motivating a strategic vote). Finally, it 
should be noted that the basic model constructed 
here can be adapted to other electoral systems oper- 
ating in multimember districts—in particular, to var- 
ious forms of proportional representation. I intend to 
demonstrate this more fully in future work. 


APPENDIX A: THE VOTER’S 
DECISION PROBLEM 


I consider how a voter motivated solely by a desire to 
affect the outcome of the election decides whom to 
vote for, given that the voter votes. There are three 
parameters in the voter's decision (subscript is are 
suppressed): (1) the voter’s preferences over the 
candidates, given by u = (u1, - . - , ug) € U; (2) the 
voter’s expectations about how well each candidate 
will do at the polls, given by 7 = (m,,..., Tg); and 
(3) the number of voters, n. I shall denote by V(u; r, 
n) © K the optimal vote(s) of a voter of type u facing 
an electorate described by 7 and n. I shall show that 
the parameters identified are indeed sufficient to 
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yield a well-defined decision problem and reveal such 
of the technical details of solving this problem as are 
necessary for proving the theorem to come. 

Letting V; denote the number of votes received by 
candidate j from voters other than the focal voter, the 
focal voter views (V1, . .- , Vx) as K-nomial random 
variables with parameters m and n — 1. Thus, each 
voter’s beliefs about the probabilities of various 
events (such as ties or near ties among the candi- 
dates) can be calculated using standard multinomial 
formulas. The details of this are given in Appendix B. 
Here, I shall simply assume that the probabilities of 
all events mentioned are known by the voter. 

In particular, the focal voter knows, for all j and 
k:W,, the probability that candidate j wins a seat 
outright (i.e., |{h E€ K: V, = V; and h = j}| = M — 1), 
and Ti the probability that candidates j and k are in 
a two-way tie for Mth place (i.e., Hh € K: V, > V}}| = 
M — 1 and |{h E K: V, = V;}| = 2). Following Hoffman 
(1982) and Myerson and Weber (1993), I assume that 
for large n, the perceived probability of an r-way tie 
for Mth, r > 2, is infinitesimal in comparison to the 
probability of a two-way tie for Mth. With this as- 
sumption, the focal voter's expected utility from 
abstaining, given u, m, and n, can be approximated 
with infinitesimal error by 





. 


K K 
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where various terms involving r-way ties for Mth, r > 
2, that are asymptotically negligible in comparison to 
the largest T, have been omitted. 

By voting for candidate j, the focal voter can affect 
his or her utility in two ways (continuing to ignore 
r-way ties, r > 2)—by putting j into a tie with k 
(yielding a utility increment of (u; + u,)/2 — u,) or by 
breaking a tie between j and k (yielding a utility 
increment of u; — (u; + u,)/2). Assuming (following 
Hoffman 1982 and Myerson and Weber 1993) that the 
probability of the event “k is in Mth place, tied with 
j” equals the probability of the event “k is in Mth 
place, one vote ahead of j,” voting for candidate j 
rather than abstaining yields an expected utility in- 
crement of 


K 


& = > Talu — u). 
k=1 


Thus, 


V(u; m, n) = arg max £j. 
jEK 


APPENDIX B: MULTINOMIAL 
PROBABILITIES 


I shall use the following notation throughout: 


R = the set of real numbers; 
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= the set of rational numbers; 

= the set of nonnegative integers; 

= the standard normal density function; 

= {1,...,K}, the set of candidates; 

V,,..-, Vg are K-nomially distributed random vari- 
ables with parameters 7, 2 m, 2... 2 my and m; 

T = probability that candidates j and k are tied for 
Mth place, 0 < M < K; and 

AK-! = f(p,,... px) © RE: 0 < p, < 1 for all h & Xp, 

= 1}, the simplex in K-space. 


I shall explore the asymptotic properties of the 
tie-probabilities T- These probabilities can be ex- 
pressed as follows. For any set S G K, |S| = M — 1, let 
up;(S) denote the event NjesV; > V;, down,S) denote 
the event NiesV; < V; and (S) = up,(S) N 
down(K\S\{j, k}) N V; = V;,. In words, E,(S) is the 
event “the M — 1 candidates in S finish ahead of jand 
k, j and k are tied for Mth, and all other candidates 
finish below j and k.” With these definitions, 

K-2 
M-1 

Te= 2 PrlEn(Sj)], 
b=1 


where the sets S% all have M — 1 elements and 
correspond to the different ways of selecting which 
M — 1 candidates—from the K — 2 that remain after 
removing j and k—will have vote totals exceeding j’s. 
The only one of these sets that it is necessary explic- 
itly to define is 


i eae es if j=M 
si = 4 {L . . ., MNJ if j<M<k 
f1,...,M+1Nji if ksM. 


This is the “natural” ordering of candidates other 
than j and k. The next lemma is useful in showing 
that PrlEy(Si,)] = Pr[ Ex(Sh)] for all b. 


LEMMA 1. Suppose K > M + 1 and consider any A C K 
{j, k} such that |A| = M — 1. Denote the complement of 
A in K\{j, k} by AS. Suppose there exists d E A, u € 
A‘, such that m, > ma and define B = A\{d} U {u}. 
Then Pr[E,(A)] < PrlE(B)]- 


Proof. Note that 


PrEWA]= >È P(r), 

v E ËA) 

where 
K.ga 
P(v) =m! [I + 
: vi 
pat 

and 


E,(A) = J veZ N Vr = 0, € EKA) $. 
hEK 

Consider any term v € E,,(A). The vector v’, defined 

by v, = v, for h € {d, u}, vy = Vu, and v, = Va is an 

element of E,,(B). Moreover, P(v)/P(u’) = (m4/m,) 7Y" 
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< 1 (recall that 74 < m, and v4 > v, since v E E,(A)). 
QED. 


COROLLARY 1. Pr[Ey(Si)] = PriEk(SR) for all b. 


I omit the proof: it follows directly from Lemma 1. In 
what follows, I shall abbreviate E,(S%) by Ex. 


LEMMA 2. Let a, b, and c be elements of K such that either 
Ija<Manda<bsM+1and(b=M+1-> Cc 
<= M) and 7, > mor(2)a>Mt+iandMsb<a 
and (b = M > c 2 M) and m, < m. Then lim,.... 
TaT = 0. 


Proof. By Corollary 1, it suffices to show that lim,,_,.. 
Prf[E.,/PrlE.,] = 0. The proof proceeds separately for 
the two cases. In case 1, note that a < M implies a € 
S}. Note also that b < M implies b € S}, since 


1 {1,...,MNa} if M<c 
gt eed if cs M. 


When b = M + 1, moreover, c < M by hypothesis, 
and hence b € S}, again. In light of these obser- 
vations, one can write E,, = E N (Vy > V, = V,) and 
Ea = E N (V, > V, = V;,), where E = up (Sh O Sh) N 
down (KS}, N SiN a, b, c}). 

Let m,, = E(V,/ml|E,,) and mhp = E(V;/m|E,). Note 
that m, > Oimplies 7,, > 0 and m, p > 0. Let op a and 
c, p denote the conditional standard deviations. Note 
that they are both finite and that both approach zero 
as m approaches infinity. Thus the distribution of 


(V,/m, ..., Vgm), conditional on E collapses 
around its mean; that is, for any e > 0, 
K 
lim Pri ‘a (Tha — € < Viim < nra t e)IE.,| = 1. 
M> hd 


A similar statement can be made for the distribution 
of (V,/m, ... , Vx/m) conditional on E,- 
Let S be the event 
K 
Vh 
N n > min {Ih a Thb} nak oe 
h=1 


Note that because 


K 
SD N (tna - E< V/M < That £), 
h=1 
lim Pr[SlEcq] = 1. 
mi > OO 
Similarly, 


lim Pri SIE] =]. 


i -> © 
In light of these results, 
Pr[ Ea N SJ 


LS ee EE ee ee 
Aos i) 27) eo) ue ee 


Prf E,,|Pr[ SIE, | 


618 
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Thus since 
Pr[Ea]  PrlEco N S] + PrlEo N S] 
Pr[Ea] PrE N S] + PrfEa N SF’ 


it suffices to show that 


Pr[Eca N S] 
aoe PENs] 
But 
Pr[EIS] È falp) 
Pr[ Ea N S] peg 
PrE NS] PEIS] > gmp)” 
pER 
where 
fap) = Prl 1 Vi = pymlE N SIPriV, > pem 
hew 
= VI N Vi, = pam], 
hEw 
Smp) = Prf N Vp = pymlE N S]Pr[V, > pam 
hew 


= Vil 1) Vi = pam], 
hew 


B={pedA®-InQk N V, 
hEW 


= pm CES for some m € Z} and 


W = K\{a, b}. 


Fix p € & and consider the limit as m approaches 
infinity of f,,(P)/8,,(p). Note that 





fa(P) _ 
Sm(P) 
00 if p£Em 
Pr[ V; > pam = Va 1) Vp = pam] 
hew m = 
Pri V, > pm = Val N Va = pym | ee Eee 
hew 


where Z, = {p © E: p,m E Z for all h E€ W}. Note also 
that 


fal p) _ 


mEZT!{p) 





0, 


where 
E-'(p)={m € Z: p E By}. 


This last result is derived as follows. Let v, = p,m 
for all h. Conditional on N,cwV;, = Vhs V, and V, are 
distributed binomially, with parameters m% = m /(m, 
+ 1%), Th = my (Tp + T), and m* = m — Brew V. If 2v, 
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2 m*, then both probabilities are zero. Conditional on 
2v, < m*, we have (V, = 0. > V, > v,) and (V, =v, > 
V, > v,), since Va + V, = m* > 2v,. Thus (the 
condition m € & “(p) being understood in all that 





follows) 
Prive = Val 1) Vp = v4] 
fl) = hew 
m >% Eml p) m—> w Priv, = Vj N Va = Uh] 
khEW 
b(u, — M* Ta Tal — Ta)) 


ii 


T 
m -> 0 (Ue = m*my ml T 73) 


| (Ue — m* arp)? — (Ve — m* ara)" 
= lim exp ~~ “isa | > 


The last limit equals 0 because 


lim v2 — 2ugm*arf + (m* mi — (v? — wmi Ti 


mMm -> @& 


2U- 
+ (mT = lim (mri — of = So, 
m— 00 m 
The last equality follows because m* > 2v, = 2p.m and 
P: >0. Thus, lim m* = œ, while the second term is a 
positive constant and the third term a negative con- 
stant. 
In case 2,a > M + 1 implies a ¢ S}. Moreover, 
since 


,_fi...,M-I} if Msc 
a ({L..., MN} if c<M, 


b> M + 1andb = M (since this entails c > M) both 
imply b È Sj,. In light of these observations, one can 
write Ea = EN (V: = V, > Vp) and Ea = E N (V, = 
V, > V,), where E = up.(S4 N S4) N down dK SL N 
SaNa, b, c}). 

Given these definitions, the proof here proceeds 
identically to that in the first case if one substitutes 
the string ‘p.m = V, > Vy for every occurrence of the 
string ‘V, > p.m = V,’ and the string ‘p.m = V, > Vý 
for every occurrence of the string ‘V, > pm = Vý. 
Somewhat larger changes are needed when one ex- 
amines the limit of the ratio f,,(p)/g,,(p), where, in this 
case, 


f m(p) = 
8mn(P) 





00 if pe, 
P [p.m = V, > Vl lim Vp = pam] 
FEW if pE Bm. 
Pr[pen = V, > Val lim Vp = pym| 
kEW 


Conditional on N,cwV;, = vw V, and V, are distrib- 
uted binomially, with parameters mi = m (m, + 7%), 
mm = MYT, + 7), and m* = m — S,ecwV,. lf m* < v, 
or m* = 2v,, then both probabilities are zero. Condi- 
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tional on v, < m* < 2v„ we have (V, = v, > V, > V} 
and (V, = v, > V, > V3). Thus (the condition m € 
Zp) being understood in all that follows), 





Priv, = V,| lim Vp = va] 
fm(P) hew 

= im ——_—-_-—--——-— 

mo SP) m+ Pilve = Vil lim V, = v] 
hew 


ec Co) 
ee POs — m myril — np) 


(Ue — m*arp)* — (Ve — m* ma) 
P mil — 773) j 


The last limit equals zero because 


lim ex 


Hi > 


lim v2 — 2v,m* mi + (m* mi? ~ (v2 — 2u, m* T? 


moro 


+ (m* miy) = lim (m*} (rr; — 


m > 


ap)(20,m* — 1) = 


The last equality follows because m* < 2v, (so the last 
term is a positive constant), the second term is a 
negative constant, and m* 2 p,m > 0 (so lim m* = 
æ). QED. 


LEMMA 3. (a) If Tı > Tw then lim a Ty / Tm, M+1” 0 


for all j. (b) If 0 < m < ty441 for ne >M + 1, then 
lim Ti / Tm, M+1 = 0 for all k. 


TYPO 


Proof Part 1. By Corollary 1, it suffices to show that 
Mme PrfEy, Le ras mM+1] = O for all j. And this 
follows because (1) lim,, 0 Pr[Ey;)/Pr[Ey] = 0 for all 
j < M (by Lemma 2, case 1); (2) lim,,... Pr[E,,// 
Pr[Ei m+] = 0 for all j > M + 1 (by Lemma 2, case 3). 
(3) lim, sco Pr[Eyy|/PrlEy m+] = 0 (by Lemma 2, case 
1); and (4) lim,,... PrfEy y4i/PrlEm moi] = 0 (by 
Lemma 2, case 1). 


Proof Part 2. By Corollary 1, it suffices to show that 
lim, so Pr[Eg|/PrlEy 41] = 0 for all k. this 
follows because (1) lim,,_,. PrlEgV/Pr[E; m+] = 0 for 
ali k > M + 1 (by Lemma 2, case "y ); (2) Mno 
Pr[E alpre m] = 0 for all k < M (by Lemma 2, case 1); 
(3) Lm; +20 Pr[E; M+1l/PrlEy m+] = 0 (by reo, 2, 
case 2); and (4) mno Prí Eml/Pr[Emm+] = 0 by 
Lemma 2, case 2). QED 


Proof of Theorem 1. Suppose m, > mpy and consider a 
voter of type u. Let X; = {k E K: m, = m} and call any 
candidate in Xm U Xm+1 “marginal.” Let h be the 
marginal candidate whom the voter ranks highest: 
u, > u; for all j E Xm U Xyq4.\{h}. (Such a candidate 
exists because all voters have strict preferences 
among candidates.) 

Now consider &, the expected utility increment of 
voting for h rather than abstaining, when the elector- 
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given 7). Note that & > 0 for all n, because (1) in the 
limit, ties between marginal candidates dominate 
those involving nonmarginal candidates, by Lemma 2 
and (2) u, — u, > 0 for all k E Xm U Xy,,\h}. Note 
also that lim & / & = 0, by Lemma 3. (One can 
assume without loss of generality that h s M + 1, 
since h E Xm U Xy4,,-) Thus, in the limit, no voter 
will vote for candidate 1, given expectations m, which 
contradicts the expectation that m, > 0. This shows 
that for large enough n, 7 is not a rational expecta- 
tion. But there may be rational expectations arbi- 
trarily close to v. 

In order to show that one cannot find any rational 
expectations “close” to m, consider a sequence {7} of 
rational expectations that converges to 7. The discus- 
sion leading up to Lemma 1, and the proof of that 
lemma, show that 


(x-2) a 
Te= È 2 (n-1) Mgr 


b=1 vEEu(S) j= 
where 


EndSix) = {0 E ZÉ: lim Vp = vp E Enx(Shy)}- 
hEK 


Thus Tý is a continuous function of 7, and so is &. 
Let &(7") be the expression resulting when one 
substitutes n” for m in the expression for &. The 
continuity of & in m, together with a —> wand & > 
0 for all n, implies &(7") > 0 for all n sufficiently large. 
The ratio 4/&} is continuous in v, over the set of all a 
such that & is not zero. Thus lim &(7"V/&(7") = lim 
&/& = 0, the latter equality having been established 
above; that is, in sufficiently large electorates with 
expectations sufficiently close to 7, no voter will vote 
for candidate 1, contrary to the assumption that m, > 
0. A similar proof works for the other part of the 
theorem. QED. 


Notes 


I thank Skip Lupia, Barry Nalebuff, Tom Palfrey, and 
especially Roger Myerson for their helpful comments. Thanks 
also to Jonathan Katz for suggesting and coding the Silverman 
bimodality tests conducted in the fourth section. This work 
was supported by the National Science Foundation under 
grant number SES-9208753. 

1. The Japanese and Taiwanese require that a candidate get 
above a legally defined minimum vote share in order to win a 
seat. The seat allocation rule, in other words, is not pure 
plurality. Nonetheless, this provision is of negligible practical 
importance. 

2. The adjective strategic in strategic voting equilibria is really 
superfluous in that agents in the model conform to the usual 
postulate of rationality and are not distinctly more strategic 
than agents in any other rational choice model. The term 
strategic voting is well established in the literature, however, 
and I shall follow conventional usage. 

3. Myerson and Weber (1993) suggest that considerations 


te is of si E ix A = 5K T in of dynamic consistency or persistence may eliminate the 
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5. Formally, the assumption is this. Let each voter order 
the candidates from largest m; to smallest. Let M(t) be the 
candidate ranked Mth in 1's ordering and M + 1(ġ be the can- 
didate ranked (M + 1)st. Let Mid(i) = {j: a = Tima OF Ty = 
mimg Lead) = {ji my > Timo} and Trail) = 
K\Mid(i)\Lead(i). Then, for all voters i and h, Lead(i) = Lead(h) 
and Trail(i) = Trail(h). 

6. Because there are no atoms in the type distribution F, 
nonsingleton V(u; m, n)s do not require special handling. 

7. I thank Roger Myerson and Barry Nalebuff for greatly 
clarifying what this theorem ought to say. 

8. Trailing candidates find allies in their attempts to avoid 
the logic of the wasted vote in front-runners who expect a net 
loss should the trailing candidacy go down the tubes (e.g., 
recall Ronald Reagan’s support of John Anderson’s candidacy 
in 1980) and foes in front-runners who expect a net gain of 
support (recall Jimmy Carter’s persistent -eminders to voters 
not to waste their vote on Anderson). 

9. The data used in this analysis are from Steven Reed's 
compendium Japan Election Data: The House of Representatives 
1947-1990 (Ann Arbor: Center for Japanese Studies, 1992). 

10. Note that there is an artifactual expectaticn of precisely 
the opposite character. Looking at the mathematical defini- 
tions of EXCESS and MARGIN given in the notes to Table 1, one 
sees that Vy the vote percentage of the Mth-place candidate, 
appears with a negative sign in the expression for EXCESS and 
with a positive sign in the expression for MARGIN. Thus one 
expects an artifactual negative relationship. If the theoretically 
expected positive relationship nonetheless appears, one can 
be more confident that it corresponds to some real political 
effect. 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL AS A COORDINATION GAME: 
POLITICAL LINGUISTICS IN GHANA 


DAVID D. LAITIN § University of Chicago 


he problem of choosing an indigenous official language for multilingual states in general and 

for Ghana in particular is treated as one of coordination in an n-person tipping game. Even 

with an assumption that the equilibrium outcome of all-English is deficient, the mechanisms 
for reaching an indigenous language solution are difficult to find. A lottery (a theoretically attractive 
approach to the solution of coordination games) is less attractive when applied to the issue of language 
coordination. Empirical data based on interviews from six different regions of Ghana show the limits 
and possibilities of the theoretic solution. Going back to theory, a mechanism for the successful 
promotion of an indigenous language outcome is proposed. 


od’s punishment for the audacity of building 
Ge Tower of Babel sets up a neat n-person 

coordination game for the world’s scattered 
peoples. Individuals from each language group may 
want to communicate directly with members from 
other language groups, but they have to agree upon 
a common language to do so.' 

In world history, the Babelian curse has been 
negotiated in a variety of ways. The most common 
solution is based on simple market conditions: high 
levels of contact between peoples of different lan- 
guage groups induce new speech forms, permitting 
intergroup communication. Over a long expanse 
(e.g., of a river or through a subcontinent), linguists 
have discovered language chains. People at point A 
communicate effectively but haltingly with neighbors 
at point B, who themselves communicate with their 
neighbors at point C, and so on; but people at point 
A cannot communicate at all with people at point N. 
Dialect chains are not the only solution; often pidgins 
or lingua francas help overcome the Babelian curse.” 
All these solutions are based on the microdynamics of 
language coordination across space and time, with- 
out state-enforced contracts or legislation. 

Market solutions are not always efficient. Consider 
two separated language groups that due to a techno- 
logical change (say, the spanning of a river by a 
bridge) form a unified economic region. Suppose all 
people in this region are monolinguals in one of two 
languages, L and L1. It may be Pareto efficient 
(especially if transfer payments are permitted) for 
speakers of L to switch to L1, or vice versa. Even if it 
were agreed which language was a better coordina- 
tion point, however, it might require a critical mass of 
people to change before it would be rational for any 
single person to change. This is the core insight in 
Schelling’s “tipping game” (1978, chap. 7). Without 
any stimulus for organizing a critical mass of L or L1 
speakers to switch, a class of professionals (whose 
learning costs are lower than the average for the 
population) will likely emerge and charge for trans- 
lation services. Over a few generations this will be a 
costlier solution than early agreement by all on a 
common language. 
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Rulers have an interest in promoting efficient lan- 
guage outcomes. The failure of the market to over- 
come the inefficiencies of the Babelian curse adds to 
the transaction costs of rule, if only because govern- 
mental monitoring of compliance to its laws is more 
costly if the rules themselves must be translated into 
a number of languages. It adds further to the costs of 
rule if agents of the ruler need to translate local 
documents such as account books (for purposes of 
taxation) into the language of rule. Rulers interfere in 
the marketplace of languages not only because the 
transactions costs of rule increase when the language 
coordination problem is unsolved but also because 
lowering the transactions costs of business internal to 
the state raises the taxable surplus (Friedman 1977).° 

This helps explain why numerous rulers of states 
and empires have sought to manipulate language use 
in the societies they rule. Rationalization—the au- 
thoritative imposition of a single language for educa- 
tional and administrative communications—is only 
one possible strategy (Laitin 1988). Other forms of 
managed coordination, such as language zoning in 
Switzerland and an administratively and education- 
ally induced lingua franca in the former Soviet Union, 
are state-influenced coordination outcomes. 

Rulers have an interest not only in lowering trans- 
action costs within their boundaries but in raising 
those costs across boundaries. Solving the Tower of 
Babel curse within a boundary may amplify that curse 
internationally. Despite the apparent efficiency of a 
single-world language, however, it may not be a 
superior equilibrium to one in which each country (or 
region) specializes in a single language. Taking cues 
from work on the optimal size of firms (Williamson 
1986, chap. 3) and on the potential efficiencies of the 
development of particularistic corporate cultures 
(Kreps 1990), I give more weight here to the issue of 
creating national cultures and less to the issue of an 
efficient world-language regime. 

Rulers of states that experienced colonial rule and 
received their independence in the twentieth century 
have faced a far more difficult task in rationalizing 
language within their boundaries than leaders who 
consolidated states in earlier centuries. These twen- 
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tieth-century leaders of new states have found that 
language issues are particularly volatile when they 
become politicized. I shall explain why coordination 
on an indigenous national language has been difficult 
for such leaders. I will focus on the language situation 
in Ghana, but the dynamics of the situation are similar 
for many multilingual African countries that lack any 
indigenous lingua franca that could serve as common 
language of education, administration, and public life 
(e.g., Zaire, Nigeria, Senegal, and Ivory Coast).* 
My goals here go beyond a strategic analysis of 
why state-induced coordination on a national lan- 
guage is difficult to achieve. Through a detailed case 
study of Ghana’s linguistic history and a survey of 
language use and attitudes, I shall illustrate the 
difficulty of applying in the real world certain theo- 
retically elegant solutions to the Tower of Babel curse. 
Finally, I shall propose a linguistic strategy that, 
while not yielding language rationalization, does 
indeed permit the institutionalization of an indige- 
nous national language in countries like Ghana. 


GHANA: SOCIOLINGUISTIC 
BACKGROUND 


Ghana in the 1950s was the African country with the 
strongest and most publicized national movement. 
Kwame Nkrumah, the charismatic leader of the Con- 
vention Peoples party and of Ghana itself, was a 
committed pan-Africanist. He believed that true free- 
dom demanded that the roots of European domina- 
tion be dug out. Yet he, like virtually all African 
nationalists, had to rely on a European language to 
make his message understood by at least some per- 
sons in each part of his country. His first language 
was Nzema, a language spoken by only a small 
percentage of the people of Gold Coast (the colonial 
appellation for today’s Ghana). What sort of language 
policy was possible under conditions that Nkrumah 
faced? Ghana, like nearly all African countries, seems 
to have been a principal victim of God’s wrath aimed 
against those who constructed the Tower of Babel. 
Ghana had a population of 14.5 million in 1980. The 
official language (i.e., the language used in educa- 
tional institutions and for conducting government 
business) is English. Akan speakers make up 44.1% 
of the population. (Twi, Fanti, Brong, Akim, and 
Nzema, are the principal languages of the Akan 
family.) The Mole-Dagbani of the North and Upper 
regions constitute 16%, the Ewe of Volta Region 13%, 
Ga-Adangbe of Greater Accra and parts of the East- 
ern Region 8.3%, the Guang of the East and parts of 
the North 3.7%, the Gurma of the North and Upper 
regions 3.5%, and the remaining groups (including 
the Kasem in the North) 11.4% (Chazan 1983, 35). 
Very few Ghanaians consider themselves to be Hau- 
sas; yet the Hausa language is broadly understood 
throughout the northern regions, as well as across 
the west African savanna; it is probably the most 
widely understood language in west Africa today. 
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Linguists point to the broad zone of Akan lan- 
guages in Ghana’s southern and middle belts—an 
area in which there have historically been significant 
political, social, and economic interactions among 
peoples. There was, at least during the period of 
Asante dominance in the precolonial era, reasonable 
mutual intelligibility among speakers of these Akan 
languages. But missionary and colonial policies (at 
least up through World War II), by providing educa- 
tional and administrative benefits based on tribal 
boundaries, gave incentives for local chiefs to empha- 
size linguistic differences from their neighbors. 
Hence, from the late nineteenth century, a spiral of 
language differentiation ensued. By 1950, Akan 
speakers were more differentiated linguistically than 
they had been 100 years earlier (Dickens 1953). 

The colonial state’s language policy was not fully 
coherent. On the one hand, and consistent with the 
Colonial Office’s view that rule could be cheaply 
administered if colonial administrators ruled indi- 
rectly through native chiefs, the colonial state sought 
to encourage basic education in mother tongues. This 
is why it gave in to demands of local chiefs for the 
official recognition of their languages. On the other 
hand, ease of administration demanded that a class of 
Ghanaians be literate in English. Thus, a mixed policy 
developed. In the primary schools, the vernaculars 
usually served as the media of instruction; but in the 
secondary schools, the medium became English 
(Kitchen 1962, 334-36). 

The independence movement sought both to over- 
come the reliance on foreign cultures and to induce a 
more unified African or Ghanaian culture. A search 
for a Ghanaian national language was thought to be a 
sure remedy. But the independent state could find no 
more coherent language policy than that of the colo- 
nial government. Whiteley nicely sums up the prob- 
lem: 


In 1961 a Private Member’s motion was tabled in the 
Ghana National Assembly to the effect that “. . . in the 
opinion of this House it is desirable that the Akan 
language should be taught in all schools in Ghana.” . . . 
The motion was defeated, but during the debate many 
points were raised which have appeared again and again 
. .. whenever language matters are discussed. A major- 
ity were in favor of retaining English as the official 
language not only because of its international status, but 
also because of its unifying role within Ghana. Yet, even 
among those who supported its retention it was recog- 
nized that original contributions in, say, literature, might 
not be forthcoming so readily in English. . . . The Dep- 
uty Minister of Education, Mrs. Susannah Al-Hassan is 
reported to have summarized official policy in the fol- 
lowing terms: “. . . it is the intention of Government to 
encourage the development of all our major national 
languages so that each of them may have an equal 
opportunity of attaining a standard which would im- 
prove its chances of being chosen as the national lan- 
guage when the time comes for such a decision. . . . In 
the meantime, I think honourable members will agree 
that we have enough on our plate to keep us busy for a 
few more years, without having to worry about a com- 
mon language.” (1971, 552-53). 
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Governments changed repeatedly over the next gen- 
eration, but the language policy of Al-Hassan re- 
mained untouched. The staff at the Bureau of Ghana 
Languages in Accra has analyzed and developed a 
number of indigenous languages, but their books are 
usually neglected by school authorities, who often 
refuse to purchase or to assign them (People’s Daily 
Graphic 1990). 

In the early 1990s there was some movement on the 
official language front. Jerry Rawlings, Ghana’s 
leader, inadvertently reactivated the language issue. 
In an attempt to reduce the power of Ghana’s re- 
gions, Rawlings enhanced the powers of the districts 
and increased their number from 65 to 110. As a 
consequence of this change, nearly all-districts are 
now linguistically homogeneous. In the first elections 
for district assemblies, candidates who had no facility 
in English were permitted to run. Political debate in 
the assemblies, especially in rural districts, began to 
take place in indigenous languages. Debates have 
been lively and participation active. This is the most 
important official use of indigenous languages in 
modern Ghana even if English remains the sole 
official language of law and administration." 

The vibrancy of political discourse relying on indig- 
enous languages in the district assemblies reflects the 
sociolinguistic reality in which the indigenous lan- 
guages of Ghana are used in many walks of life. Even 
in the schools, the indigenous languages have a 
semiofficial role. In a 1991 survey of Cape Coast, 
where English is extremely prestigious and widely 
used, Fanti remains a language of considerable im- 
portance in many social domains.° To be sure, Eng- 
lish was the official medium of instruction through- 
out primary, junior secondary, and senior secondary 
schools; yet in 95% of the primary schools surveyed, 
teachers reported using Fanti as a medium of instruc- 
tion instead of English, at least some of the time. 
Most teachers reported that the children who begin 
school cannot understand basic directions or con- 
cepts in English. At junior secondary school, a few 
teachers report using Fanti to explain concepts, but 
English becomes the language of instruction and 
continues that way up through the grades. English 
dominates recreational reading at all levels largely 
because the only available works in Fanti are special- 
ized language and literature texts. 

But Fanti does not progressively get eliminated 
from the lives of advanced students. Through sec- 
ondary school, Fanti predominates over English on 
the soccer fields and in informal singing. Further- 
more, Fanti is a required subject for students all 
through their school careers. And teachers report 
almost unanimously that non-Fanti students have 
little trouble in learning Fanti. In our survey, no 
teacher reported any resistance of non-Fanti students 
in learning Fanti, and many reported that non-Fanti 
students often did better in the Fanti examinations 
than the Fanti students. Fanti remains the language 
of informal domains. Speaking English in those do- 
mains is considered overly formal and distant. 

Pidgin has specialized functions in Cape Coast 
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schools—to tell off-color jokes or to relate incidents in 
highly informal settings that are especially amusing.” 
But teachers are so emphatic that they never—and 
their students rarely—use pidgin that one suspects 
otherwise. Many teachers put exclamation points 
after the no in answer to our question as to whether 
they use pidgin in the staff room. One teacher wrote 
that pidgin “is used by students when they want to 
express themselves without others understanding 
them.” This comment reveals more about the teach- 
er's values than it does about the use of pidgin. The 
project supervisor, however, observed interactions in 
these schools and claimed that there was no under- 
reporting of pidgin. Results from a wider survey (to 
be described shortly) come to a similar result. When 
asked what they would do if a young person ad- 
dressed them in pidgin, only 15% of our respondents 
said they would answer in pidgin. On the question of 
whether Ghanaian writing should rely on the 
Queen’s English, a large number of respondents felt 
it important to keep to the international standard. “If 
we are learning someone’s language,” one respon- 
dent offered, “then it is better we learn it in its 
original form so that he will not have any advantage 
over us” (K11).® 

If pidgin remains limited in use and low in prestige 
in Ghana today, there is a speech form that relies 
heavily on Akan-English code switching, and this 
form is evidently used far more widely than even its 
speakers recognize.’ In interviews, a number of 
speakers denied relying on it while using it exten- 
sively in those very interviews. The speech form 
plays an important role in interethnic communication 
and has no overtones of belonging to a particular 
group, despite its extensive reliance on Akan lan- 
guages. Furthermore, linguistic analysis of this 
speech form suggests its emergence as a natural 
language (Forson 1979). I shall refer to this emergent 
language as Ghanaian. In contemporary Ghana, Gha- 
naian has a role not unlike that of “English” during 
the period of Falstaff and Prince Hal: it is a widely 
spoken language of popular culture whose speakers 
do not consider it a “real” language. 

In contemporary Ghana, African languages remain 
in limbo. English is clearly the language of expertise, 
of central administration, of international business. 
Yet the African languages remain vibrant in many 
social domains, and since there are virtually no 
monolingual Ghanaians in English, there are no 
discernible trends pointing to the death of African 
languages. Nationalism seems strong because Gha- 
naians retain their ancestral languages with low eco- 
nomic pay-offs for doing so; yet it seems weak be- 
cause Ghanaians put up little resistance to the ever- 
wider use of English in public life. 


LANGUAGE COORDINATION AND 
THE TIPPING GAME 


The “story” that motivates my theoretical models is 
as follows. Most Ghanaian citizens are convinced that 
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FIGURE 1 
The Language Tipping Game in Ghana 
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it is necessary to learn English to get a well-paid job in 
the modern sector and surmise from this that it is 
unrealistic to educate their children through the me- 
dium of an indigenous language. But most Ghana- 
ians have inchoate feelings that continued reliance on 
English is tearing them from their own cultural roots. 
This reliance is seen as a remnant of colonialism. In 
terms of linguistic policy, Ghanaians are pulled in 
opposite directions. . 

This ambivalence can be portrayed graphically (see 
Figure 1) as a tipping game (Schelling 1978, chap. 7)."° 
The Babelian tipping game has six characteristics. 
First, the binary choice is for parents to enroll their 
children in English medium schools (where indige- 
nous languages become restricted for family do- 
mains) or to seek out schools where a Ghanaian 
language is the medium of instruction (and where 
English or other international languages are taught 
only as subjects). 

second, virtually all schools in Ghana rely on 
English as the medium of instruction, and all jobs in 
the modern sector require a good working knowledge 
of English. The payoffs for educating your child in 
English when 100% of official business is conducted 
in English are far higher than the payoffs for educat- 
ing your child in an indigenous language. This rep- 
resents the present equilibrium. 

Third, the game is one of coordination, not pure 
conflict. Each Ghanaian parent wants her children to 
be educated in the common language of official 
business and elite discourse. An outcome in which 
Ghanaians used languages that were not easily un- 
derstood by large numbers of fellow Ghanaians for 
correspondence, petitions, and television programs 
would bring substantial disutility to all. (But at 100%- 
English, any mover to the indigenous language 
would suffer great losses, while the loss for n — 1 
Ghanaians would be small.) 

Fourth, figure 1 indicates that if there were coordi- 
nation in an indigenous language (i.e., 0% of official 
business conducted in English), the individual payoff 
for having been educated in that indigenous lan- 





guage would be higher than the payoff for having 
learned English when 100% of official business is 
conducted in English. (This assumption will be given 
a plausibility test in the empirical data to be presented 
shortly.) 

Fifth, calculating the value to an individual at 
100% -indigenous is complicated by the fact that indi- 
viduals do not know which indigenous language 
would be official. To calculate their value for educa- 
tion in an indigenous language, then, individuals 
must rely on calculations of expected utility. Suppose 
we were to ask an individual i about personal utility 
for an outcome that is at 100%-indigenous in a 
country with k languages. Individual i would sum the 
probability of each language in set k being designated 
as the official language multiplied by personal utility 
for that language at 100%-indigenous. Her calculation 
would be:' 


EU; = >) Plk 
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Since the expected utility of individuals from different 
language groups differs, line I-I on Figure 1 repre- 
sents the average payoff for all citizens, whose indi- 
vidual payoffs may diverge considerably from the 
mean. (The wide divergence, based on the different 
utilities for speakers of different languages, makes 
the Ghana case different from representations of 
regional revival movements—in Quebec, Flanders, 
and Catalonia for example—where there has been 
agreement about the language that would replace the 
status quo.) 

Sixth, this tipping model captures two coordination 
problems. First, we have a game of pure coordina- 
tion. We see that 100%-indigenous may be the Pareto 
superior equilibrium (i.e., at least as good as the other 
equilibrium for all and better than the other for at 
least one), but it would be irrational for anyone to 
move unilaterally from the status quo. This is because 
the status quo is a Nash equilibrium, which means 
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that no player has an incentive to leave unless coor- 
dinated with other players. 

The second coordination problem resembles the 
game battle of the sexes. (In this game, both members 
of a couple prefer to be together but differ as to where 
it should be. Each would rather prevail but both 
would rather coordinate than separate. The problem 
is where to go.) The coordination problem here is in 
the specification of the indigenous language to be 
chosen as the official language of state business. 
Many Ghanaians would prefer to rely on a common 
indigenous national language but differ as to which it 
should be. Each would rather prevail, but many 
would rather coordinate on choosing an indigenous 
language than separate themselves from their cul- 
tural roots by relying forever on English as Ghana’s 
official language. 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The intuition behind this theoretical analysis is that 
there may be a Pareto efficient language policy in 
Ghana that has not yet been properly identified. But 
how are we to know whether an alternative domi- 
nates the status quo without knowing the subjective 
preferences of Ghanaians themselves? How are we to 
be sure that basic assumptions about language 
choice, embedded in the models, reflect social reality? 

With these questions in mind, Edward Mensah and 
I drafted a survey and collected 39 responses from 
Ghanaians living in the Chicago area. The results 
were encouraging for the assumptions behind our 
models, and we reported them (Laitin and Mensah 
1991). We redesigned the survey instrument and 
pretested it in Ghana in October 1990 while training 
graduate students to administer it. In December 1990, 
a revised interview schedule was administered to 300 
respondents in six distinct regions of the country, so 
that we have interviews with 50 respondents each 
from the Dagbani, Ewe, Fanti, Ga, Kasem, and Twi 
language zones. 

Interviewers (1) were indigenous to the area in 
which the interviewing was done, (2) introduced 
' themselves alternately in the local language and in 
English and then asked the respondent which lan- 
guage he or she would prefer for the administration 
of the interview, (3) were given targets for people in 
certain social roles but without other provisions for 
representativeness, and (4) were encouraged—in- 
deed, rewarded—for writing down in a separate book 
any side comments and criticisms that respondents 
offered during the interview. : 

The survey results give us a handle on some 
important issues in the political resolution of lan- 
guage coordination problems. I shall examine the 
assumption that the expected value of 100%-indige- 
nous is higher than 100%-English and address the 
issue of side payments, a mechanism crucial for 
coordination games in general but apparently out of 
place in the realm of language choice. 
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Constitution of the Tipping Game 


Establishing an individual payoff at 100%-indigenous 
that is higher than at 100%-English raises the thorny 
issue of calculating costs and benefits not only for 
learning a language, but in the sense of resentment 
that a majority of Ghanaians whose language is not 
chosen—and pride that the minority whose language 
is chosen—will feel if any indigenous language is 
chosen as Ghana’s official language. The sense of 
pride in having an indigenous language as Ghana’s 
official language must be weighed against the costs of 
developing sufficient teaching materials in a language 
that remains marginalized from international science 
and technology. And then there is the problem of 
administrative cost. The acceptance of English did 
not involve up-front costs for newly independent 
states. Meanwhile, the creation of mechanisms for 
reallocating costs in the imposition of an indigenous 
language is itself costly and should work to reduce 
the overall value of 100%-indigenous. For purposes 
of this preliminary discussion, the payoffs for a 
language choice are based only on the subjective 
assessment of the individual (or family) economic 
returns for having developed facility in a language 
and of psychological returns for having an official 
language that enhances social (or national) solidarity. 

Respondents were invited to make these subjective 
calculations. Indirectly, a case can be made that 
ceteris paribus, the respondents would prefer to live 
in a Ghana under conditions of 100%-indigenous. 
However, there is some direct evidence against my 
assumption: on the simple question whether respon- 
dents preferred English to become the dominant 
language for official communication in Ghana or a 
single Ghanaian language to replace English, 60% 
chose English, and 40% chose the Ghanaian alterna- 
tive. 

The reasons for the preference for English need, 
however, to be analyzed. Some respondents who 
chose English pointed to the situation for small and 
relatively poor states in the international political 
economy. Citizens of those states must compete, 
respondents argued, for international jobs, and a 
solid education in English is an essential skill for 
successful penetration in the job market. As one 
respondent put it: “It would not have been any 
problem if Ghana were to have a vibrant economy 
that can take care of our needs. . . . The Japanese or 
Germans for instance don’t need to learn someone 
else’s language because you can grow and work in 
the economy of your country without having to travel 
elsewhere. What English does for instance is to offer 
us the opportunity to seek greener pastures else- 
where if it becomes necessary” (K16). 

Other respondents who chose English articulated a 
belief that indigenous languages are best used for 
home life, to create solidarity, and to express emo- 
tions that simply cannot be done in a language that 
you cannot consider your own. For their sense of 
rootedness, they said, there need be only a few 
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domains in which one uses one’s indigenous lan- 
guage. A considerable number of respondents who 
chose to be interviewed in the language cf home use 
found themselves unable to carry forward with the 
interview in that language and began using English. 
The interviewer of the Ga respondents noted that one 
person who chose to be interviewed in Ga “slipped” 
into English, and then “the answers started coming 
out” (G4). One Kasem respondent switched to Eng- 
lish when he found the interview process to be “book 
long” and therefore more appropriately done in Eng- 
lish (K32). Yet despite this loss of control over one’s 
mother tongue for extensive conversation about na- 
tional political issues, respondents would never con- 
sider giving it up for family functions.” The perspec- 
tive from the international job market (favoring 
English) complemented by a view of the proper 
language for private domains (favoring one’s mother 
tongue) would put a low value on the successful 
imposition of an indigenous language as the official 
language of Ghana. 

But most of those who chose English as better than 
an indigenous language as the sole official language 
for Ghana did so because of practical problems in 
reaching a new equilibrium, not necessarily because 
the new equilibrium would be deficient. Many ex- 
pressed the belief that no Ghanaian language is 
sufficiently “developed” in technical vocabulary or in 
scientific precision to play an important role in official 
communication. Others felt that although it would be 
good in the abstract, any language chosen would give 
its members too much “pride,” which would be 
destructive to peaceful intergroup relations. The 
practical problems of implementation were so im- 
pressive as to color people’s assessments of the 
payoffs should it be accomplished. As one respon- 
dent put it, “Even Kwame Nkrumah tried and it did 
not work so I do not think a single Ghanaian lan- 
guage can replace English as a dominant language for 
official communication” (G11). 

Furthermore, the positive abstract support for a 
single indigenous language comes through clearly in 
the interviews. One respondent, before recounting 
the difficulties, said that “if there were a single 
Ghanaian as an official language its usage will have 
been ideal” (F23). Another pointed out: “One official 
language will identify us as a state. We have adopted 
English which has suppressed us” (G14). 

Based on these data, I cannot provide an empiri- 
cally justified expected value of 100%-indigenous and 
compare it with 100%-English, especially if values 
other than income are reckoned, such as pride and 
dignity and the chance to be citizens in a more 
powerful and coherent state. But I think it reason- 
able, given the reasons that respondents gave in their 
justifications for the choice of English as the sole 
official language of Ghana, to interpret these inter- 
views as saying that transition costs aside, Ghanaians 
would prefer to live in a world of 100%-indigenous 
over 100%-English. 
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Will Side Payments Provide 
Incentives for Language Shift? 


The usual way, theoretically, to induce movement 
from the status quo in an n-person tipping game is to 
provide selective incentives or side payments for 
particular individuals to change their language be- 
havior (before the tipping point is reached) even 
though the average payoff for those who change will 
be lower than the average payoff for those who 
remain with the status quo.” Side payments involve 
compensating speakers of the nonchosen languages 
for their learning costs. Pool (1991) has demonstrated 
the theoretic possibility of accurately assessing costs 
(of learning and translation) so that the transition 
burdens can be made equitable. But he has not 
demonstrated that the costs of learning a new lan- 
guage and the costs of translation are the most salient 
costs in actual political cases. The psychological costs 
of personal complicity in the death of one’s own 
language may be a principal concern of citizens. 

The assessment of costs and benefits, our survey 
shows, takes place after the issue has been framed. 
Language shift can be framed as an efficiency mea- 
sure or as a symptom of cultural death. Our data 
suggest that the big hurdle in implementing a policy 
through side payments has more to do with these 
“framing effects” than it does with getting the learn- 
ing and translation costs right (Goffman 1974; Tver- 
sky and Kahneman 1986).’ 

In some frames, costs do not seem to matter. The 
costliest solution in Pool’s analysis for “losers” is for 
them to learn the newly chosen language without 
compensation from either the winners or the state. 
Yet respondents had little trouble accepting as nor- 
mal the costs when they were framed in a diffuse 
way. We asked: “If Ghana were to choose a single 
African language as the standard language for all 
official, educational matters and it was one from a 
region different from yours, would you (a) Seek to 
learn that language quickly to enable you to under- 
stand official speech? (b) Organize to get for your 
own language equal recognition? (c) Other (please 
specify)?” On this question, 226 out of 294 respon- 
dents (77%) said they would seek to ‘learn’ the 
language. Put this way, respondents make the arbi- 
trary choice of an indigenous language as official look 
like a good (and cheap, for the state) idea. 

Side payments suggest a different frame. When we 
proposed them, respondents were less positive about 
accepting the idea of the imposition of an indigenous 
language foreign to them as Ghana’s official language 
than when we asked if they would learn or organize. 
We asked a series of questions as to whether they 
would be willing to accept a Ghanaian language other 
than their own as the medium of instruction in their 
children’s school if the students were given job 
guarantees by the state for having made the language 
sacrifice. Only 26% of the respondents were willing 
to take any side payment offered; 31% were willing to 
take side payments only when considered useful; and 
43% were adamantly unwilling.” 
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Many respondents could not take the job promises 
seriously. Either they had no trust that their govern- 
ment would fulfill such promises, or they calculated 
that the expected value of a government job (without 
knowing English well) was far less than the value of 
English literacy with the enhanced value of interna- 
tional migration. One respondent said, “If the child 
has no English he would be permanently handi- 
capped in his search for a job particularly in the inter- 
national labour market” (K21). A woman who spoke no 
English and was willing to accept tax transfers that 
virtually no other respondents could abide answered 
no to the job incentive: “To get a ‘white man’s’ job to 
do, you must speak and write English and since that 
is what we all want our children to do, I will like him 
to study English well” (K43). Some respondents 
clearly saw that the international labor market offered 
better prospects than did the Ghanaian government, 
whose promises few respondents would take seri- 
ously. One interviewee responded to the job incen- 
tive by saying: “Your questions are funny. If he 
learns no Akan and the government does not give 
him a job, he will farm” (D2). 

If job incentives had some takers, our proposal that 
tax transfers be used to compensate losers had virtu- 
ally no takers at all. In these questions, we mentioned 
specific languages (Akan, Hausa, and Ewe) as chosen 
languages. Some respondents said no on expected 
value calculations. For example, a respondent from 
outside the Akan-speaking zone mentioned Akan 
earlier in the interview as the obvious choice for a 
national language. Yet he rejected the job offer for his 
children if they were to study in the Akan medium 
“because ... the money involved in learning Akan 
will be greater than the tax payment” (K50). In a 
similar vein, another respondent claimed, “I will 
prefer paying the tax to learning any other language 
as it is more expensive to learn language” (G3). 

Most respondents did not perceive this question in 
terms of utility but, rather, in terms of morality. They 
saw these questions in the frame of a nefarious bribe 
and refused even to calculate: “This is pure bribery, it 
can never work, not here alone, all over the country” 
(E25). Many respondents, after hearing this offer, 
excoriated the interviewer for even posing the ques- 
tion—or for working for a biased scientist or for 
supporting an underground project to impose a for- 
eign culture on them: “Is the fellow who designed the 
questions an Akan? He is biased” (D12). Chauvinistic 
comments about the respondents’ own languages 
were brought to the fore: “We can’t allow our lan- 
guage to die; it will mean the death of our very 
essence” (K48); “To neglect my language for another 
person’s language, over my dead body” (F8); “I don’t 
want my language Fanti to die a natural death and 
lose my cultural identity” (F7). Complementing the 
chauvinism and showing a reversal of the easy toler- 
ation most respondents demonstrated when they 
agreed to learn the language of the chosen language 
on their own, some respondents showed a disdain 
for the mentioned languages:’° “Why do you force 
Akan on us. This is annoying” (D9); “I know they 
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want us to accept Akan. But let me tell you this is a 
dream. It is going to bring war if the government 
should force Akan on the people” (D14); “Even if 
they force Akan on us, we will not learn” (D28); 
“Akan is a thing I detest. I prefer English” (G40). 
When non-Ewes were questioned about Ewe, the 
reverse feelings were expressed. One Twi respondent 
argued that Ewe should not have been mentioned at 
all: “No Akans feel good about it” (T20). A Kasem 
respondent rejected the tax proposal for learning 
Ewe: “Ewe is not known here; what is more, the Ewe 
people are not liked by most tribes in Ghana” (K13). 
In sum, the frame that the tax question put around 
the language picture is graphically exemplified by a 
Ga respondent who pleaded, “I cannot sell my birth- 
right” and then criticized the interviewer: “You just 
can’t kill one language and use it as a manure for 
another” (G14). 

Much more work in analyzing our present data and 
collecting new data will be necessary to understand 
how language incentives can be successfully framed. 
Our interview schedule did not allow us, for exam- 
ple, to distinguish whether it was the idea of a tax or 
the mention of a specific language that evoked strong 
emotional outbursts. None the less, the interviews 
demonstrate that people indeed make expected value 
assessments in regard to language but that framing 
effects are powerful. We have seen that people are 
more amenable to diffuse than to specific commit- 
ments in regard to language investments. Further, 
we have seen that people have clear notions about 
inappropriate incentives for changes in their lan- 
guage repertoires that are not guided by issues of 
price. Incentive schemes for language change that do 
not factor in these framing effects are likely to trigger 
popular responses that will appear irrational to poli- 
cymakers. 


CAN THE 100%-ENGLISH 
EQUILIBRIUM BE UNDERMINED? 


The Market Place of Languages 
Without Direct Political Interference 


The present equilibrium based on the Schelling dia- 
gram approaches 100%-English, where all the official 
government documents, schools, and big businesses 
operate in English. This, of course, is a rather stylized 
view of the language repertoires that individual Gha- 
naians must master if they are to negotiate their ways 
through job, family, and the marketplace. As we saw, 
vernaculars and code-switching speech forms make 
for a complex language scene. And despite the equi- 
librium at 100%-English, virtually no Ghanaians liv- 
ing in Ghana have brought up children who are 
ignorant of at least one Ghanaian vernacular. The 
costs of maintaining the vernaculars (at least as 
languages for family and personal matters), are low; 
and the risks of abandoning them, given the possi- 
bility that order could break down in the cities and 
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the people go back into ancestral villages for protec- 
tion, fairly high. 

From the point of view of transaction cost analysis, 
this solution to the Tower of Babel curse does not 
look too bad. Ghanaians must know two languages 
(English and their own vernaculars) in order to com- 
municate with most local residents and all formally 
educated citizens in the country. But English also 
gives them access io virtually all important interna- 
tional communication networks, so English helps kill 
two birds with one stone. 

From the point of view of the creation of a national 
culture, however, this solution has a serious defi- 
ciency. Since language is often considered an essen- 
tial element of a national culture, reliance on English 
for intracountry communication gives Ghanaians the 
sense that while other countries (Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Spain, etc.) have national cultures, they lack 
one. An internal (to the state) solution to the ineffi- 
ciencies of a multilingual society would, in the eyes of 
many articulate nationalists, be preferable to the 
status quo. 

Work on the optimum size of firms suggests there 
may be an economic as well as a cultural logic 
supporting the investment in indigenous national 
languages (Williamson 1986). First, organizational 
decentralization permits greater levels of experimen- 
tation and competition. And a world of language- 
specific countries allows for a greater degree of de- 
centralized decision making than would be the case if 
international transaction costs were equal to intrana- 
tional transactions costs. Second, for a country mak- 
ing an investment in national education, language- 
specific curricula lower the probability of “brain 
drain,” as it encourages highly trained personnel to 
stay in their country to work, so that their children 
can get a firm grounding in the parents’ language. 
Third, a reputation for having a legitimate national 
culture with a loyal workforce is also useful in attract- 
ing international investment.” To be sure, there are 
other ways than language specialization to establish a 
loyal “brand-name” national culture (Switzerland 
and the United States have succeeded here), but 
language specialization is an extremely powerful 
method to differentiate a national population from 
foreigners. 


The Lottery: A Standard Microeconomic 
Solution to Coordination Dilemmas 


However rational for the country, coordinating on an 
indigenous official language is irrational for the indi- 
vidual. First, as the tipping model suggests, it is 
irrational for any Ghanaian parent to seek education 
for a child in an indigenous language unless a great 
majority of other parents already had done so. A 
second reason is that even if the government did 
choose an indigenous official language, speakers of 
the nonchosen languages would have a dominant 
strategy to subveri the policy, and speakers of the 
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TABLE 1 


The Akan—Dagbani Coordination Game with Akan 
as the Chosen National Language 


AKAN PARENT’S 
CHOICE AS MEDIUM 
OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CHILD 


ENGLISH AKAN 


5,5 4,2 
1,4 3,8 


DAGBANI PARENT’S 
CHOICE AS MEDIUM 
OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CHILD 


English 
Akan 


chosen language, knowing this fact, would follow 
suit. Table 1 illustrates why this is the case. 

Table 1 (simplifying the situation by assuming only 
two competing indigenous languages) portrays the 
strategic situation for an Akan and a Dagbani parent 
in the face of an announcement of a standardized 
Akan as Ghana’s official language and the medium of 
instruction in all public schools. This program pre- 
sents a dilemma for Ghanaians. Should they enroll 
their children in government schools or pay a higher 
tuition and enroll their children in one of the private, 
English-medium schools that begin to appear in ev- 
ery town? How should they calculate their payoffs for 
each choice? If all send their children to the govern- 
ment schools, the route toward cultural indepen- 
dence will have been paved. But if all send their 
children to English-medium private schools, the gov- 
ernment program (however popular in the abstract) 
would be subverted. But if any parent sends children 
to the government school while most others send 
their children to private school, that parent will have 
lost the game of coordination. 

For Table 1, let us assume a utility of 5 if both send 
their children to a private, English-medium school. If 
they do not coordinate, the one who learns English 
gets a 4, while the one who gets educated in one’s 
own indigenous language gets a 2, and the one who 
learns in a foreign indigenous language gets a 1. With 
Akan being the chosen language, we give an 8 for the 
Akan in the ““Akan—Akan” cell. Let us say that for the 
Dagbani parent, education in Akan, under conditions 
of coordination, would yield 3, which is higher than 
noncoordination but lower than coordination in Eng- 
lish. Under these circumstances the Dagbani player 
would have a dominant strategy to choose English, 
and the Akan player would rationally follow and 
choose English. The unique equilibrium is therefore 
“English x English.” Given this situation, it would 
be impossible for a government to get noncoerced 
compliance for the promotion of any indigenous 
official language. 

For coordination problems of this sort, game theo- 
rists have devised lotteries. For example, in the battle 
of the sexes, each player would prefer a coordinated 
coin flip to avoid the possibility of an uncoordinated 
outcome. Because game theorists rely on lotteries to 
solve coordination dilemmas, it is useful to think how 
such a device would work to solve the Tower of Babel 
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TABLE 2 


The Akan—Dagbani Coordination Game 
under Conditions of a Lottery for National 
Language Choice 












DAGBANI PARENT’S AKAN PARENT’S 
RESPONSE TO RESPONSE TO 
LANGUAGE Se A 
LOTTERY REJECT ACCEPT 









Reject 
Accept 


5,9 
5,5 


5,5 
(1 7 p)y + ps, 
px + (1 -p3 






Note: p = probability of Akan’s winning lottery; 1 — p = probability of 
Dagbani’s winning the lottery; x = utility to Akan speakers if Akan won 
the lottery; y = ultility to Dagbani speakers if Dagbani won the lottery. 






curse. Consider Table 2, where the Dagbani and the 
Akan parent are each asked to enter a language 
lottery in which a single Ghanaian language would be 
chosen as official. (In this case, the government 
would put chits into an urn, each labeled with a 
language, in proportion to the percentage of the 
population, and then choose a chit blindfolded.) 
Players can either accept or reject the lottery. If either 
rejects, the status quo of all-English is retained, in 
which case each player receives a score of 5. 

The probability (p) that Akan will be chosen, given 
the higher percentage of Akan speakers, is greater 
than the probability (1 — p) that Dagbani will be 
chosen. However, the utility if Dagbani is chosen for 
a Dagbani (y), given the low percentage of Dagbani 
native speakers and the large employment opportu- 
nities available for those who have facility in the 
official language of state, is greater than the utility for 
an Akan (x) if Akan is the lottery winner. Assume a 
score of 3 for the lottery loser, which is lower than 
coordination in English, but higher than a failure at 
coordination. The expected utility for an Akan for 
playing the lottery is px + (1 — p)3. The expected 
utility for a Dagbani for playing the lottery is (1 — p)y 
+ p3. The lottery would be a rational outcome if both 
expressions yielded payoffs greater than 5. (If p = .7, 
x = 6, and y = 10, for example, players should 
rationally enter the lottery.)’® 

The problem with this lottery solution is that it 
assumes lottery players will respect its results. But 
how can either player credibly commit to accepting 
the lottery outcome? Why should any player believe 
that the loser would not subvert the lottery outcome 
after its announcement? Even if parents committed 
their children to matriculation in a government 
school as a precondition for playing the lottery, these 
parents could send future children to English lan- 
guage schools and subvert the lottery outcome in the 
long run. While the lottery principle is useful to 
unhook us from seeing the status quo as inevitable, it 
does not provide a compelling answer to the problem 
of coordination on an indigenous language in multi- 
lingual countries. 
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The 3 + 1 Language Repertoire 
as a Politically Induced Equilibrium 


Perhaps the dream of indigenous language promo- 
tion is quixotic? The logic of the tipping game, the 
probable backfire of economic incentives aimed to 
induce language shift, and the difficulty of assuring 
commitments in a language lottery all suggest the 
power of the status quo. Ghanaians, it seems, will 
continue to rely upon English for administrative, 
technical, and international communication, while 
using their vernacular languages for communication 
in informal domains with other Ghanaians who share 
that language. 

Yet the models so far presented all assumed that 
there was a binary choice between English and some 
indigenous language. None of the models examined 
the strategic possibilities of multilingualism. For most 
of Africa, unlike America, multilingualism is the 
norm (Kashoki 1977). The de facto solution to the 
Tower of Babel curse has been the investment in 
multilingual repertoires. The final question that I 
shall address is whether a Ghanaian government 
could, in the context of a multilingual policy, promote 
a single indigenous language as official. 

Indeed, respondents favored a multilingual context 
and were receptive to policies that promoted different 
languages in different domains of use. To be sure, 
they did not want a form of multilingualism where 
there would not be a common means of communica- 
tion. When asked if they preferred for each group in 
Ghana to promote its own native language or 
whether Ghanaians should agree on a single Ghana- 
ian language as the major language of official busi- 
ness, a majority (59% to 39%) chose the latter. But 
vernacular development, along with English as a 
lingua franca, was highly favored. When asked 
whether they preferred for English to become the 
dominant language in all walks of life or for English 
and the indigenous languages to share importance, a 
significant majority (89% to 9%) chose the latter. 
These respondents had a clear notion of how lan- 
guage domains should be ordered. For district coun- 
cil political administration, 72% favored the vernacu- 
lars as the official medium, where only 28% chose 
English. For medium of instruction in primary 
school, however, 87% favored English, while 10% 
favored the vernacular. While the political yearning 
for a unique national language could not be realized 
in the framework of a one-language state, perhaps it 
could be realized within a multilingual framework? 

In light of these preferences, a plausible multilin- 
gual model for Ghana is that of India (Laitin 1989). 
Throughout postcolonial India, English remains the 
principal language of education, business, and polit- 
ical administration. However, the all-union (i.e., fed- 
eral) government promotes Hindi, and this language 
is important for interstate official communications 
and popular culture (films, music, television). The 
state governments each promote state languages, and 
these languages are media of instruction in primary 
education and are used extensively in state-level 
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administration. Citizens need to know English, their 
state language, and Hindi to move in a variety of 
social, political, cultural, and economic circles. Those 
whose states rely on Hindi need to learn only two 
languages; and those who speak protected minority 
languages within states that have a different language 
as official need to learn four. This outcome can thus 
be called a 3 + 1 formula. 

Ghana, as we have seen, does not nave a language 
such as Hindi to serve as a credible national lan- 
guage. Countries such as Indonesia (with Bahasa) or 
Kenya (with Swahili) are more obviously able to 
follow the Indian model. Pidgin might serve that role 
for a number of West African states but not (due to its 
limited use and extremely low prestige) in Ghana. 
Ghanaian, however, if given recognition by linguists, 
authors, and national politicians, might play such a 
role. 

If Ghanaian is not seen as threatening to any 
group—with district leaders getting rents from the 
promotion of the regional vernaculars (by appointing 
officials literate in the vernacular giving vernacular 
speakers chances to provide translation services, and 
by advertising tenders in that language) and parents 
getting education in English for their children at 
government schools—the seeds might get planted for 
an indigenous official language. If Ghanaian were 
recognized, in a context in which district languages 
had important roles and where English remained 
crucial in technical and administrative domains, the 
macro outcome would be called a 3 + 1 formula (not 
3 + 1, since no district language would be Ghanaian). 
To be sure, there is now no literature, no texts, and 
no name for this language; Ghanaian could not be 
accepted as a substitute for English in a binary choice 
atmosphere. It would have to emerge out of a long 
succession of micro choices. 

Ghanaian would displace neither English nor the 
district languages in the short term but would be an 
outlet for artists, novelists, television scriptwriters, 
and translators, all of whom could be subsidized for 
their literary production. If Ghanaian is really the 
language of the growing urban popular classes, its 
chances of evolving into a national symbol are 
greater. It would need its Dante, or Webster, or 
perhaps Shakespeare for ultimate legitimation; but 
the government could set the stage for the emergence 
of such a figure.” 

This 3 + 1 equilibrium would give all Ghanaians 
the ability to communicate efficiently (without trans- 
lators) with each other, and Ghanaians would study 
English sufficiently in school so that they could 
communicate internationally as well. The education 
costs for this equilibrium would be higher than the 
equilibrium at 100%-English, but there would be 
gains in human dignity (people using their own 
language in high-status domains) and in the creation 
of a national culture, which Ghanaians say they 
want, even though coordination dilemmas have up 
until now forestalled any effort to envisage how that 
culture could be created. 
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The Electoral Basis for a 3 + 1 Outcome 


The 3 + 1 outcome could not result from a free market 
of language investments, without government inter- 
ference. Even if it could be demonstrated that it was 
a Pareto superior outcome to the status quo (some- 
thing that has not been demonstrated here), there 
would still need to be a government with the will and 
motivation to act. What evidence is there that such 
political engineering is likely, given the high incen- 
tive for any government to avoid the risk of inter- 
group antagonism by keeping the language issue off 
the political agenda? 

In fact, the data in our survey point to the risks of 
such a program rather than its likelihood. Even those 
respondents whose children were disadvantaged by 
the all-English curriculum (in that children whose 
parents already spoke English had an easier time 
learning in school) wanted English as the medium of 
instruction in their children’s school. They were 
willing to allow their vernaculars to be used in private 
domains, so that the strong respondent support of 
English along with vernaculars over the sole use of 
English reflects a desire not for equality between 
languages but rather for the symbolic recognition of 
the vernaculars. And most people fear the conse- 
quences of the arbitrary choice of one vernacular as 
the sole official language of state. English plays a role 
in Ghana similar to that of foreign kings invited to 
rule over small European states in the nineteenth 
century: it assures neutrality. 

Nonetheless, support for an indigenous national 
language is a natural element in a populist opposition 
program. Populism can exploit a general feeling 
throughout a population that the only people who 
are profiting from the government are the bureau- 
crats and executives in multinational corporations 
and international agencies, all of them distinguished 
by their excellent command of English. Under these 
conditions, a populist contender might find that a 
program of cultural nationalism can capture the imag- 
ination of disgruntled voters. The dominant message 
would be a return to cultural and linguistic roots of 
Ghana. To be sure, populism in Africa for the most 
part has been associated with the political move- 
ments that celebrate the separate identity of particu- 
lar language groups. Would the politicization of lan- 
guage issues in Africa promote just this sort of 
populism where first provinces and then districts 
would seek national sovereignty, leading in the limit 
to the absurdity of each idiolect’s having its own 
country? Maybe so. However, there may exist popu- 
list strategies supporting the promotion of indige- 
nous languages that are not divisive. 

Suppose a populist challenger wins a national 
election in part on a platform of cultural indepen- 
dence and the need for a Ghanaian national lan- 
guage. Ghanaians might well vote for such a program 
(just as many Americans supported prohibition) with 
the full intention of subverting it privately. Such 
subversion would assure an English-medium educa- 
tion for their own children while all other children are 
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receiving a curriculum with an indigenous language 
playing a central role. Their own children would then 
be well equipped to land the best white-collar jobs in 
Ghana. The cumulative effect of such reasoning— 
which might be called the private subversion of a 
public good—-would be the failure of the national 
program. 

To implement such a program without mass sub- 
version, the populist leader would need to assure 
district leaders that their languages would not be 
undermined by the promotion of a single indigenous 
language and to assure parents that English would 
remain central to the curriculum. One possible plan 
would be for the new leader initially to introduce a 
curriculum in the state schools that included English 


and district vernaculars as dual media of instruction. | 


Those parents (constituting 89% of our respondents) 
who preferred English along with the vernacular over 
English alone would not likely withdraw their chil- 
dren from state schools as long as English remained 
central to the curriculum. Furthermore, district lead- 
ers would be pleased to implement the program if 
only because the promotion of district vernaculars 
would give local leaders patronage power (e.g., in 
purchasing text books) and the ability to keep local 
administration in the hands of the people who speak 
the district vernacular. 

Meanwhile, the national leader could begin sup- 
porting the development of pedagogical materials in 
a national language, let us say Ghanaian. (This in- 
cludes more than textbook production. National pro- 
grams to promote a literature in Ghanaian would 
need to be implemented, say, by subsidizing books 
and newspapers that use it.) After a period in which 
the vernaculars had been institutionalized in district 
schools and materials developed in Ghanaian, the 
leader would be in a position to introduce the pro- 
posed national language into the curriculum. District 
leaders, who may have fought such an introduction 
in schools that relied only on English and fought the 
simultaneous introduction of a national language and 
vernaculars in fear that the latter would dominate the 
former, would be less inclined to fight against the 
introduction of Ghanaian when the schools were 
already promoting district languages. Parents who 
feared the development of district languages without 
a national language (59% of our respondents) would 
find this development a healthy one, as long as 
English remained dominant as a medium of instruc- 
tion. And since Ghanaian represents no particular 
subgroup in Ghana, the communal animosities that 
appeared when we asked respondents about Akan or 
Ewe as a national language would be side-stepped. 
Few parents would have an incentive to take their 
children out of the state school system. 

The long-term result of this strategic introduction 
of languages into the national educational curriculum 
could be a universally understood indigenous Gha- 
naian national language, one that was introduced 
without coercion, without intercommunal conflict, 
and without mass subversion of public institutions. 

Much of my thrust here has been to demonstrate 
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the difficulty of attaining what may be a Pareto 
superior outcome for countries such as Ghana, where 
there is a strong popular desire for the implementa- 
tion of a national language but an inability to do so, in 
large part due to the difficulty of reaching a consen- 
sus as to which of many vernaculars could serve as a 
national language. Even if the national language does 
not (at first) have high status, part of the solution 
must be in the choice of a neutral national language, 
largely because the use of a lottery to choose an 
already-established vernacular as the national lan- 
guage will break down. As a populist leader develops 
a neutral language as the national language, that 
leader can strategically work for its acceptance. The 
political program I have illustrated shows that the 
inchoate desires of many Ghanaians for an indige- 
nous national language are not hopeless. 


CONCLUSION 


The curse of the Tower of Babel afflicts African states 
in general, and Ghana in particular, with great force. 
I have sought to think systematically about a solution 
that improves upon the market-induced outcome, 
which, from the point of view of many Ghanaians, is 
inefficient. I have assumed (reasonably, as the sur- 
veys show) that Ghanaians themselves would prefer 
coordination on a language from within the country 
over one of a previous colonial regime. I have shown 
the underlying reasons why coordination is such a 
problem. By doing so, I was able to suggest alterna- 
tive strategies for reaching a coordination point pref- 
erable to the one that the status quo now offers. This 
is the 3 + 1 language outcome, in which an indige- 
nous national language gets promoted and institu- 
tionalized, along with district vernaculars—all in the 
context of continued reliance in many domains on the 
language of former colonial rule. This outcome would 
be favored over the status quo by many people in 
countries like Ghana, where there is societal multilin- 
gualism and a coordination problem for choosing a 
national language. I have provided a strategic analy- 
sis of how coordination problems can be overcome to 
attain a 3 + 1 outcome. However, I have not here 
offered a definitive solution to the curse of Babel but 
rather provide an analytical representation of the 
problem that makes it more susceptible to solution. 


Notes 


This paper was originally prepared for the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, Washington, 
1991. The Spencer Foundation financially supported the field- 
work for the empirical research reported herein. Edward 
Mensah is my collaborator in the larger project concerning 
language in Ghana, of which this paper is a part. The survey 
project in Ghana was managed by A. Afrifa and Pwasanga 
Ataogye, and their expertise in psychology added depth to 
our interviews. James Fearon provided invaluable technical 
and theoretical support. Ronald Rogowski and Duncan Snidal 
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commented usefully on earlier versions. Eric Budd and Stathis 
Kalyvas provided research assistance. 

1. It is unfortunate for me that Brams did not consider the 
Tower of Babel in his stimulating Biblical Games (1980). On 
issues of coordinating on an official language. Pool’s models 
(1991) have been pioneering. 

2. A lingua franca is a language of a certain group appro- 
priated for intergroup communication. A pidgin is a mixed 
language that is not native to any group and is not passed on 
intergenerationally as a first language. 

3. Transaction cost concerns not only help us interpret the 
behavior of state rulers but also help explain language invest- 
ments of individuals. In situations where ther2 are pockets of 
monolingualism in a language different from the language of 
rule, certain individuals, by investing in an expanded lan- 
guage repertoire, have reduced transaction costs for their own 
affairs and have taken advantage of transactions barriers that 
others face by providing useful translation services (De Swaan 
1988). 

4. For the reasons why twentieth-cantury state building 
provides greater difficulties for rationalization, see Laitin 
1992, 38-45. For the set of multilingual African countries 
without a common indigenous lingua franca, see Laitin 1992, 
121-32. 

5. Interview conducted by David Laitin with Kwamena 
Ahwoi, Provisional National Defense Council secretary for 
local government, Accra, 29 October 1990. 

6. For purposes of this study, I commissioned K. K. A. 
Anti to undertake a survey of 22 schools at all levels in Cape 
Coast, a city that often prides itself on having the most 
modern educational system in Ghana and one that they feel 
should serve as a model for all of Ghana. The wide variety of 
elite Ghanaians who send their children to boarding school 
there attests to the national acceptance of their claims. 

7. Pidgin in West Africa is heavily influenced by English, 
but relies on indigenous language structures and vocabulary 
as well. It is socially perceived as an indigenous speech form. 

8. Respondent numbers are indicated in parenthesis. The 
letter refers to the initial of the sample group’s vernacular, to 
be identified later on in the text. 

9. Code switching, according to Haugen is “the alternate 
use of two languages, including everything from the intro- 
duction of a single, unassimilated word up to a complete 
sentence or more into the context of another language” (1978, 
21). 

10. Schelling’s style is to present interesting-looking payoff 
curves and then match the pictures with actual situations, 
even if “there is no guarantee that a pair of real choices exists 
somewhere that corresponds to some fair of curves that we 
might adopt on heuristic or architectural grounds” (1978, 219, 
234). My approach is to draw the payoff curves consistent 
with my sense of the subjective utility of actors in a specific 
situation, even if the curves lack Schelling’s cleanness. Two 
aspects of the curves in Figure 1 have interesting features: 
(1) the tipping point k is closer to 100%J than 100%E; and 
(2) in the. movement toward the 100% equilibrium, the 
declining marginal return for English bottoms out, and the 
value of E begins to rise as the society moves toward 100%I. 
Neither directly affects my argument here; I include these 
features in the figure as a reminder that the game is more 
complex than what can be portrayed here. 

11. That is, the expected utility for speaker i is the sum for 
all members of k of the utility of each language if it were 
chosen as official multiplied by the probability of its being 
chosen. For Figure 1 to be empirically based, we would need 
data on expected utilities for all individuals at each point on 
the horizontal axis. 

12. Dorian (1981) has developed a “tipping model” show- 
ing how as the number of domains (e.g., work, family, 
recreational reading, poetry) in which a language is used 
decreases, a dynamic leading to “language death” will likely 
be set in motion. Among the Ghanaian respondents to the 
survey recounted here, the tenacity concerning one’s indige- 
nous language (especially in the domains of family and 
community life} makes the “tip” toward death highly un- 
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likely. More than feelings of local pride are at stake. Spouse 
selection, ability to cement support networks in cosmopolitan 
centers, and the opportunity to get a chief's title in one’s 
hometown are all in part contingent on maintaining facility in 
one’s home language. The observation that local languages 
and dialects can serve well-demarcated needs over genera- 
tions, without facing death, has been made by Fernandez (1986). 

13. Another theoretical tack is to introduce sequencing, 
building on the assumption that certain individuals have 
higher-than-average payoff for I or lower-than-average payoff 
for E at some point to the left of k. Any individual who, by 
virtue of “switching,” pushes the game closer to k could 
“trigger” the move of a second individual, whose payoff for I 
now is higher than that for E. A version of a sequencing 
model will be presented in the final section. 

14. Iuse the word framing somewhat more broadly than do 
Tversky and Kahneman: They require that the alternatives 
have the same expected utility. Some of the respondents in 
the survey reconfigured the utility for certain options based 
on factors external to the situation presented to them. For this 
reason, my use of the frame concept is closer to Goffman’s 
than to Tversky and Kahneman’s. 

15. I do not here address the issue that while side pay- 
ments may equalize costs, the provision of government sine- 
cures as a side payment may have the effect of reducing 
significantly the gross national product and thereby reducing 
the average payoff for 100% 1. Nor do I address the issue of the 
administration of side payments that may take on character- 
istics of welfare bureaucracies and thereby enrage the popu- 
lation. The specter of bureaucratic_linguistic tyranny could 
raise the subjective utility of the status quo at 100%E. 

16. Rarely did these emotions surface until interviewers got 
to the question, at the end of the interview, about the tax 
proposal. But one exception was a Dagbani respondent who, 
in response to the question asking for a suggestion as to 
which language might serve as an indigenous national lan- 
guage, responded in anger: “For a long time now, the Akans 
think that we northerners are less human. If we adopt their 
language, our position is going to worsen” (D30). 

17. This notion is by analogy from David Kreps’s (1990) 
arguments providing a rationale for the investment in distinct 
corporate cultures. 

18. If utility is modeled as a linear function of group size, it 
would be possible to predict whether any group would 
rationally enter the lottery. The slope of the function would 
determine whether the risk were superior to the status quo for 
each group. Some functions would favor groups on the 
extremes (very large and small populations); other would 
favor groups that had population percentages closer to the 
median group. 

19. In Laitin 1992, the model that follows is formalized and 
applied to a large set of postcolonial states. 

20. Weinstein (1979) refers to such types as “language 
strategists.” 
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CIVIC CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY: THE QUESTION OF 


CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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causal model of relationships between structural properties of states, civic culture attitudes 

of the general public, and change in level of democracy is tested with cross-national data. The 

model permits inferences about the possibility of unidirectional or reciprocal causation 
between civic culture attitudes and democracy, controlling for macrosocietal variables such as 
economic development, income inequality, and subcultural pluralism. Most civic culture attitudes do 
not have any significant impact on change in democracy. One of them, interpersonal trust, appears 
clearly to be an effect rather than a cause of democracy. The exception is the percentage of the general 
public that prefers gradual reform of society instead of revolutionary change or intransigent defense 
of the status quo. Support for gradual reform has a positive impact on change in democracy, and it is 
unrelated to a country’s years of continuous democracy—findings that support the hypothesis of a 


unidirectional civic culture effect on democracy. 
n important unresolved question in the study 
Ae democratization is whether attitudes of the 
general public have a major causal effect on 

the establishment and stability of democratic re- 
gimes. The theory of civic culture proposed by Al- 
mond and Verba (1963) and further elaborated by 
Inglehart (1988, 1990) postulates that the viability of 
democratic institutions is affected powerfully by atti- 
tudes such as belief in one’s ability to influence 
political decisions, feelings of positive affect for the 
political system, and the belief that other citizens are 
basically trustworthy. Countries with high levels of 
these civic culture attitudes are expected to be more 
likely to adopt and sustain democracy over time than 
countries with low levels, regardless of socioeco- 
nomic factors such as level of economic development. 
An alternative possibility is that civic culture attitudes 
are an effect rather than a cause of democracy. Accord- 
ing to this line of argument, democracy typically is 
established for reasons other than civic culture atti- 
tudes of the general public, and the successful per- 
sistence of democracy over time is likely to cause 
increases in levels of civic culture attitudes because 
high levels of subjective political competence, pride 
in the political system, and interpersonal trust are a 
rational, learned response to the experience of living 
in a country that has a stable democratic regime (e.g., 
see Barry 1978, 50-52; Schmitter and Karl 1991, 82-83). 
The hypothesis that democracy causes civic culture 
would seem a priori to be as plausible as the hypoth- 
esis that civic culture causes democracy. If so, causal 
models of the relationship between civic culture atti- 
tudes and democracy should be formulated to take 
into account the possibility of reciprocal causation 
between these variables. Until recently, it has been 
difficult to assess the relevance of attitudes of the 
general public for the establishment of stable demo- 
cratic regimes because of lack of sufficient cross- 
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national data on attitudes. The pioneering study in 
this regard was conducted by Inglehart (1988, 1990), 
who was the first to compile data on attitudes of the 
general public for a sample of countries that was large 
enough to permit multivariate statistical analysis of 
the relative influence on democratization of micro 
political culture attitudes as compared with macro 
socioeconomic factors. Ingiehart’s causal model is 
grounded, however, in the assumption of unidirec- 
tional causation—that civic culture has an effect on 
democracy and that democracy does not have an 
effect on civic culture. 

Inglehart’s model consists of four variables: (1) a 
country’s level of economic development in 1950, as 
measured by its gross national product (GNP) per 
capita; (2) the percentage of the labor force employed 
in the tertiary sector (no date given), which is inter- 
preted as an indicator of the size of the middle class; 
(3) a composite measure of civic culture over 1981-86 
that reflects an average for the general public of its 
level of life satisfaction, interpersonal trust, and lack 
of support for revolutionary change; and (4) a coun- 
try’s years of continuous democracy from 1900 to 
1986. The model stipulates that economic develop- 
ment is a predetermined variable (which may have 
causal effects on the other three variables) and that 
the percentage of the labor force in service occupa- 
tions (the tertiary sector) and the average level of civic 
culture are intervening or mediating variables, 
caused by variation in level of economic develop- 
ment, which, in turn, are causes of variation in a 
country’s years of democracy. Estimates of the effects 
of the predetermined and intervening variables on 
democracy showed that economic development had 
no significant direct effect, that the labor force in 
services variable had a direct effect of +.36, and that 
the civic culture variable had a direct effect of +.74 
(Inglehart 1990, 44). These results led Inglehart to 
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infer “that over half of the variance in the persistence 
of democratic institutions can be attributed to the 
effects of political culture alone” (p. 46). And he 
concluded more generally that this evidence “tends 
to confirm the basic thesis of The Civic Culture” (p. 48). 

If Inglehart’s causal inferences are valid, explana- 
tions of democratization that emphasize political cul- 
ture attitudes must be given primacy over explana- 
tions that emphasize the importance of macro 
socioeconomic conditions. The problem is that the 
possibility of an effect of years of continuous democ- 
racy on civic culture attitudes is ignored. A propo- 
nent of the alternative hypothesis that democracy 
causes civic culture attitudes could reasonably argue 
that the supposed “effect” of civic culture on democ- 
racy is really an effect of democracy on civic culture. 
Indeed, because of the fact that a country’s years of 
continuous democracy are calculated from 1900 up to 
the time of the measurement of the civic culture 
attitudes during 1981-86, this means that the tempo- 
ral status of the years of continuous democracy variable is 
prior to the civic culture measurements. It would thus 
be more straightforward and plausible to interpret a 
strong association between civic culture 1981-86 and 
years of democracy 1900-1986 as reflecting the possi- 
bility of a strong causal effect of the persistence of 
democratic institutions on a country’s level of civic 
culture. 

A second problem with Inglehart’s analysis in- 
volves the conceptualization of civic culture, defined 
operationally by a composite index of life satisfac- 
tion, interpersonal trust, and lack of support for 
revolutionary change. Since life satisfaction is not a 
component of the civic culture concept originally 
proposed by Almond and Verba and since Inglehart 
does not provide a theoretical justification for why 
life satisfaction should be assumed to be part of a 
unidimensional syndrome of civic culture attitudes, 
one could argue that life satisfaction should be ana- 
lyzed separately from interpersonal trust and lack of 
support for revolutionary change. Moreover, since 
these latter variables also are conceptually distinct 
and cannot be assumed on definitional or empirical 
grounds to be unidimensional, it would be useful to 
analyze them separately, too. Therefore, the more 
appropriate measurement strategy would be to “un- 
pack” the composite index of civic culture and test 
hypotheses using each of the attitudinal variables 
separately. 

A potential third problem is that Inglehart’s model 
may be subject to specification error. Inglehart as- 
sumes that the percentage of the labor force in service 
occupations is the only relevant macrosocietal deter- 
minant of democracy apart from level of economic 
development. Given the fact that the labor force in 
services variable has never been included previously 
in cross-national macro research on determinants of 
democracy, this strong assumption seems dubious. 
Omitted variables for which a compelling case can be 
made theoretically, following the analysis of Dahl 
(1971), include income inequality and subcultural 


pluralism. Empirically, research focusing specifically 
on the stability of democracy over time has found that 
the extent to which income is distributed unequally is 
an extremely powerful negative influence that medi- 
ates the positive effect of economic development 
(Muller 1988). And research on determinants of cross- 
national variation in level of democracy has found 
that subcultural pluralism is one of the relevant 
noneconomic influences (Bollen and Jackman 1985). 
Income inequality and subcultural pluralism may 
thus be relevant omitted causes that could affect the 
estimates of causal influence in Inglehart’s model. 
Although we are critical of Inglehart’s model spec- 
ification and measurement procedures, we share his 
concern with assessing the relevance of attitudes of 
the general public for the establishment of stable 
democratic regimes. The step that needs to be taken 
now is to formulate a research design that enables 
one to address more effectively the question whether 
unidirectional or reciprocal causal relationships may 
obtain cross-nationally between civic culture attitudes 
and democracy, controlling for the influence of mac- 
rosocietal determinants. We shall test an alternative 
causal model in which the dependent variable is 
change in a country’s average level of democracy 
from the 1972-80 period to the 1981-90 period. If civic 
culture attitudes have significant effects on change in 
democracy, such that high levels of civic culture 
attitudes are associated with increases in democracy 
and low levels are associated with decreases in de- 
mocracy, then at least the possibility of civic culture 
causing democracy will be supported. By contrast, if 
civic culture attitudes do not have significant effects 
on change in democracy, then one can be skeptical 
about claims that civic culture attitudes are an impor- 
tant cause either of transitions from authoritarian 


rule to democracy or of the persistence of democracy 
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over time. The possibility of a causal effect of democ- 
racy on civic culture attitudes will be taken into 
account by including a country’s long-term experi- 
ence of democracy in the model as a predetermined 
variable that could have an influence on civic culture 
attitudes independent of other macro socioeconomic 
conditions. 

We begin our analysis by testing for causal relation- 
ships between civic culture attitudes and democracy 
using Inglehart’s sample of primarily European (or 
European-heritage) countries. Then we test an alter- 
native causal model with an expansion of Inglehart’s 
data set. We have collected measurements of system 
affect (as inferred from attitudes about societal 
change) and interpersonal trust (elements of civic 
culture common to the conceptualizations of both 
Almond and Verba and Inglehart) from representa- 
tive surveys conducted during 1990-91 of urban pop- 
ulations in the six Central American states: Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama (see Appendix B). These data are added 
to the measurements used by Inglehart from surveys 
conducted during 1981-86 (see Appendix A). 
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FIGURE 1 


Path Coefficients for Two Specifications of 
Inglehart’s Model of Economic and Cultural 
Determinants of Democracy (N = 20) 
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CAUSAL MODELS OF ECONOMIC 
AND CULTURAL DETERMINANTS 
OF DEMOCRATIZATION 


Estimates of causal path coefficients for versions of 
Inglehart’s model of economic and cultural determi- 
nants of democracy are shown in Figure 1. The 
measure of civic culture is a composite index of life 
satisfaction, interpersonal trust, and opposition to 
revolutionary change constructed for 20 countries 
with information on all three variables.* The results 
obtained for model A closely reproduce those re- 
ported by Inglehart (1990, fig. 1-6).° In this model, 
the index of civic culture measured with data from 
1981 to 1986 is assumed to have a unidirectional effect 
on a country’s years of continuous democracy since 
1900. Given that assumption, the path coefficients 
indicate that civic culture attitudes are by far the most 
important determinant of years of continuous democ- 
racy, that the percentage of the labor force in service 
occupations (the tertiary sector) has a.much smaller 
direct effect on years of continuous democracy, and 
that the influence of level of economic development is 
entirely mediated by civic culture and the percentage 
of the labor force in services. 

Model B shows the results when the. temporal 
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ordering of civic culture and years of democracy is 
corrected so that years of continuous democracy from 


1900 to 1986 precedes civic culture attitudes observed 
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for 1981 to 1986. This model shows strong support for 
the alternative hypothesis that the experience of 
stable democracy produces high levels of civic cul- 
ture. When the civic culture index is regressed on 
years of continuous democracy, percentage of the 
labor force in services, and economic development, 
only years of continuous democracy has a statistically 
significant effect.* Moreover, when years of continuous 
democracy is regressed on labor force in services and 
economic development, only GNP per capita has a 
significant effect.” Model B thus corresponds to a very 
different pattern of causal inference than model A. 
From his estimates for model A, Inglehart concluded 
that “economic development per se does not neces- 
sarily lead to democracy. Only insofar as it brings 
appropriate changes in social structure and political 
culture does it enhance the viability of democratic 
institutions” (1990, 44). By contrast, if one makes a 
single change in the causal ordering of the variables, 
a change that reflects more correctly the temporal 
ordering of the measurements, one then finds that 
economic development enhances the viability of 
democratic institutions directly and that social struc- 
ture is irrelevant. Moreover, the effect of economic 
development on civic culture attitudes becomes indi- 
rect, transmitted through the influence of economic 
development on producing stable democracy. 

As they stand, we believe that model B is more 
defensible than model A, but neither model ad- 
dresses the possibility of a causal effect of civic culture 
on change in level of democracy—the question that is 
at the heart of the civic culture thesis. If civic culture 
attitudes of the general public are a relevant determi- 
nant of democratization, then high levels of civic 
culture should produce increases in a country’s level 
of democracy and low levels of civic culture should 
inhibit the development of democracy. In other 
words, civic culture attitudes should have a positive 
effect on change in level of democracy over time. 

Currently, the most widely used indicators of the 
extent to which a country’s political system is demo- 
cratic or repressive are the ratings of political rights 
and civil liberties on seven-point scales developed by 
Raymond D. Gastil for Freedom House and reported 
annually since 1972. The political rights and civil 
liberties scales are based on check-lists that cover 11 
and 14 different criteria, respectively (see Gastil 1991); 
and they appear to have good reliability as suggested 
by very high correlations between them and other 
conceptually similar measures available for particular 
years only (cf. Bollen 1986, 588; Banks 1986; 
Coppedge and Reinicke 1991). We use the average 
political rights and civil liberties ranking, converted 
to a scale of 0-100, as an index of a country’s level of 
democracy in a given year and then compute a mean 
level of democracy score over two intervals, 1972-80 
and 1981-90 (see Appendix A). 

The regression equations reported in Table 1 test 
for the possibility of an effect of civic culture attitudes 
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TABLE 1 


Effects of Civic Culture Attitudes and Macrosocietal Variables: European-oriented Sample 
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EQUATIONS EXPLAINING LEVEL OF DEMOCRACY, 1981-90 





INDEPENDENT VARIABLES if 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.5? 1.6 
Intercept 37.98 64.98 30.22 95.30 69.06 58.62 
Level of democracy, 1972-80 +.60* +.75* +.69* +.16 +.34* -+.52* 

(.17) (.10) (.14) (.18) (.17) (.20) 
Civic culture index, 1981~86° +,05 _ i Sa sz = 
(.54) 
Level of life satisfaction, 1981-86 — ~5.16 — — — sa 
(3.34) 
% interpersonal trust, 1981-86 m — +.06 — — = 
(.23) 
% support revolutionary change, 1981-86 oe — — —2.45* —,68 — 
(.73) (.88) 
in% support revolutionary change, 1981—86 —— — — — — ~6§.50 
(7.01) 
Adjusted R? 58 .74 71 .76 54 63 
Number of cases 20 24 23 21 20 21 
1.7 1.8° 1.9 1.10° 1.11 4.12 
Intercept 35.44 38.09 —11.15 —34.19 —22.06 113.52 
Level of democracy, 1972-80 + .76* +.80* +.68* +.64* +.84* +.21* 
(.13) (.14) (.10) (.10) (.25) (.11) 
% defend society against subversives, 1981-86 -—.38 —.69 — — —- — 
(.31) (.44) 
% support gradual reform, 1981—86 — — +.64* +.99* +.61* +,58* 
(.28) (.33) (.29) (17) 
Years of continuous democracy, 1900-1986 a — — — —.033 — 
(17) 
% labor force in tertiary sector, 1965 a — — — +.20 — 
(.56) 
Gross national product per capita, 1955-60 — — — — — — 0068 — 
(.0072) 
Top 20% income share, 1970-80 _ — — — — — 1.79% 
(.37) 
Ethnolinguistic fractionalization, 1960-65 _ — —— — — ~~. 15" 
(.06) 
Adjusted R? . 64 .65 .70 .74 .67 .90 
Number of Cases 21 20 21 20 21 19 


Note: Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients (standard errors in parentheses). 


a South Africa excluded. 


P Mean of life satisfaction, interpersonal trust, and opposition to revolutionary change. 


£ Norway excluded. 
tp = .05, one-tailed. 


on change in democracy from the 1972-80 interval to 
the 1981-90 interval. The dependent variable is a 
country’s mean annual level of democracy during 
1981-90; and since a country’s mean annual level of 
democracy during 1972-80 is included in the equa- 
tion, the effects of the civic culture variables are 
effects on change in democracy, that is, the level of 
current democracy independent of its previous level. 
The equations in the upper panel of Table 1 test for 


effects on change in democracy of the composite civic 
culture index and each of its components analyzed 
separately.° Equation 1.1 shows that the composite 
index of civic culture has no significant effect on 
change in level of democracy. (Indeed, the coefficient 
on the composite index is smaller than its standard 
error.) Thus, if one uses only the composite index of 
civic culture, the causal inference of model B is 
supported: democracy has a strong positive effect on 
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the development of civic culture attitudes and civic 
culture attitudes have no effect on democracy. 

When the civic culture index is unpacked, how- 
ever, one finds that the components have different 
effects on change in democracy. Equation 1.2 shows 
that life satisfaction, which is conceptually distinct 
from Almond and Verba’s notion of civic culture, has 
a negative effect on change in democracy. But the 
coefficient on life satisfaction is not sufficiently larger 
than its standard error to be statistically significant at 
the .05 level for a two-tailed test (or a for a one-tailed 
test), so we cannot reject the null hypothesis of no 
effect. Equation 1.3 shows that interpersonal trust has 
no significant effect on change in democracy. By 
contrast, Equation 1.4 shows that the percentage of 
the general public in favor of revolutionary change 
does have a significant negative effect (the expected 
direction) on change in democracy. 

Inspection of the distribution of scores on support 
for revolutionary change in Inglehart’s European- 
oriented sample reveals the presence of an extreme 
outlier: South Africa (see Table A-1). Support for 
revolutionary change in this country is at the 25% 
level, almost twice as great as the other relatively 
high scores of 14%, 13%, and 12% fcr Portugal, 
Argentina, and Mexico, respectively. South Africa 
also has the lowest levels of democracy for both 
intervals and the most negative change, so it is 
obviously a potentially influential case. Equation 1.5 
shows that when South Africa is deleted, the coeffi- 
cient on support for revolutionary change is radically 
reduced in size to a nonsignificant value that is 
smaller than its standard error. However, since there 
is neither a good theoretical reason for deleting South 
Africa nor any reason to suspect that the score of 25% 
is due to measurement error, deletion of South Africa 
is arbitrary. A preferable remedy is to reduce the 
influence of South Africa’s extreme score by logging 
the scores on the revolutionary change variable. 
Equation 1.6 shows that across all cases in the Euro- 
pean-oriented sample, logged (base e) revolutionary 
change has no significant effect on change in democ- 
racy. So one may conclude that the significant nega- 
tive effect of revolutionary change in equation 1.4 is 
an artifact of the extreme distance between South 
Africa’s score and the other scores.” Consequently, 
analysis of the components of the civic culture index 
only reinforces the inference that civic culture atti- 
tudes do not have a causal effect on democracy. 

There is still one more avenue to explore, however, 
with the available cross-national data on civic culture 
attitudes. Support for revolutionary change is one of 
three options that respondents were asked to choose 
between in describing their attitude about social 
change (see Appendix A). The other choices were to 
defend the status quo against subversive forces or to 
improve society gradually by reforms. The problem 
with using support for revolutionary change as an 
indicator of a civic culture attitude is as follows. First, 
one has to ask what kind of civic culture attitude is 
being measured by support for revolutionary change. 
Although Inglehart (1988, 1990) does not address this 
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question, it is presumably system affect: support for 
revolutionary change implies a strong rejection of the 
existing political system and a preference for achiev- 
ing societal change by the use of force and violence. 
Since violent rebellion has hardly ever resulted in the 
establishment of a democratic regime and since high 
levels of political violence are incompatible with sta- 
ble democracy support for revolutionary change 
clearly is an attitude that is not supportive of demo- 
cratic political institutions (Huntington 1984, 213-14; 
Powell 1982, 168-70). But lack of support for revolu- 
tionary change does not necessarily imply support for 
democratic institutions. Respondents who do not 
favor revolutionary change may prefer the option of 
defending their society against subversive forces. 
This kind of extremely conservative attitude about 
societal change implies support for repression of 
dissent, which could inhibit a country from establish- 
ing or maintaining a high level of democracy. Thus, 
the expected inverse relationship between support 
for revolutionary change and democratization will be 
weakened by the fact that people who oppose revo- 
lutionary change may not necessarily support democ- 
racy. Indeed, as can be seen from the distribution of 
scores on the defend society against subversives 
option (see Table A-1), sizable minorities of them 
endorse this conservative option; and this kind of 
attitude implies support for repressive measures by 
the state to suppress dissent, which would hinder 
democratization. 

The support for gradual reform option is the attitude 
about societal change that in our view is most unam- 
biguously supportive of democratic procedures. We 
assume that citizens who support democratic norms 
and institutions will prefer the gradual improvement 
of society by reforms over either revolutionary 
change or intransigent defense of the status quo. 
Therefore, we think that the system affect component 
of the civic culture concept is measured best by the 
percentage of the general public that supports grad- 
ual reform. A high level of support for gradual reform 
among the general public necessarily implies rela- 
tively low levels of support for the radical option of 
revolutionary change and the conservative option of 
defending society; a low level of support for gradual 
reform necessarily implies that either or both support 
for revolutionary change and intransigent defense of 
the status quo are relatively high. Therefore, we 
hypothesize that support for gradual reform will have 
a positive effect on change in democracy and that this 
positive effect will be much sharper than the negative 
effects of support for revolutionary change and de- 
fending the status quo. 

The regression equations in the lower panel of 
Table 1 take the other attitudes about societal change 
into account. We focus first on the percentage of the 
general public that favors defending society against 
subversive forces. We expect that this attitude about 
societal change will have a negative but relatively 
weak effect on change in level of democracy. Equa- 
tion 1.7 shows support for our hypothesis. Norway, 
however, is an extreme outlier (see Table A-1). An 
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unusually large proportion (49%) of the Norwegian 
general public favors defending society against sub- 
versive forces. This seems odd given the fact that 
only 16% of Swedes and 28% of Danes expressed 
support for the defend society option, so one might 
wonder if Norway's exceptionally high score is a 
result of measurement error. Therefore, equation 1.8 
reestimates equation 1.7, with Norway excluded. 
Although the coefficient on defend society with Nor- 
way deleted almost doubles in size, it still is not 
significant for a one-tailed test (the t-ratio is ~1.57). 
Thus, despite the possibility of measurement error in 
the Norwegian case, the negative relationship be- 
tween support for intransigent defense of the status 
quo and change in democracy remains weak and 
nonsignificant. 

Equations 1.9-12 include support for gradual re- 
form as a determinant of change in level of democ- 
racy. In equation 1.9, the coefficient on support for 
gradual reform is positive and statistically significant, 
which supports our hypothesis. Although inspection 
of the distribution of scores on support for gradual 
reform does not reveal any extreme outliers (see 
Table A-1), Norway has the lowest score (49%). The 
relatively low level of support for gradual reform in 
Norway is due to the very large proportion of Nor- 
wegians who favor defending the status quo against 
subversive forces. If this is a reflection of measure- 
ment error, then inclusion of Norway may exert a 
downward bias on the regression coefficient for the 
support for gradual reform variable. Norway is there- 
fore excluded in equation 1.10. As expected, the 
coefficient on gradual reform is larger (by approxi- 
mately 50%) with Norway deleted, and its t-ratio is 
3.0 instead of 2.29 with Norway included. Thus, 
exclusion of Norway favors our hypothesis even 
more strongly. 

In equations 1.11 and 1.12, we introduce macroso- 
cietal variables and retain Norway, since it would be 
arbitrary to exclude Norway on the suspicion of 
measurement error without having examined the 
actual wording in Norwegian of the question on 
attitude about societal change. Equation 1.11 shows 
that none of the macrosocietal variables in Inglehart’s 
model has a significant effect on change in democ- 
racy, whereas the positive effect of support for grad- 
ual reform remains significant. Equation 1.12 in- 
cludes income inequality (see Appendix B) and an 
indicator of the concept of subcultural pluralism, the 
index of ethnic and linguistic fractionalization (Taylor 
and Hudson 1971; tbl. 4.15, col. 3; original scores 
expressed as fractions between 0 and 1 are multiplied 
by 100). These two macrosocietal variables were omit- 
ted from Inglehart’s model, but they have significant 
negative effects on change in democracy, as expect- 
ed.” The coefficient on support for gradual reform 
remains significant when income inequality and eth- 
nolinguistic fractionalization are taken into account. 
The results of equations 1.11 and 1.12 thus show that 
the positive effect of support for gradual reform on 
change in democracy is not a spurious reflection of 
macrosocietal causes. 
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An Alternative Causal Model of Economic and 
Cultural Determinants of Democracy 
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An Alternative Macro—Micro Causal Model 


An alternative to Inglehart’s causal model of eco- 
nomic and cultural determinants of democracy is 
shown in Figure 2. The important differences be- 
tween Inglehart’s model (Figure 1, model A) and ours 
are as follows. First, Inglehart’s dependent variable 
(years of continuous democracy) is a predetermined 
independent variable in our model. This avoids the 
untenable assumption that civic culture attitudes 
measured in the 1980s cause previous years of con- 
tinuous democracy. Our dependent variable is 
change in a country’s average level of democracy 
from 1972-80 to 1981-90, that is, level of democracy 
during the 1980s independent of level of democracy 
during the 1970s. It is plausible to assume a priori that 
level of civic culture attitudes in the 1980s could be a 
cause of change in level of democracy from the 1970s 
to the 1980s. And the possibility of a reciprocal causal 
effect of experience of democracy on civic culture 
attitudes is incorporated into our model by inclusion 
of the years of continuous democracy variable as an 
antecedent cause of civic culture attitudes. 

second, the concept of civic culture is measured 
only by attitude about societal change and interper- 
sonal trust. Life satisfaction (which is neither an 
attitude of specifically political culture nor a compo- 
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nent of Almond and Verba’s conceptualization of 
civic culture) is excluded. Also, instead of combining 
civic culture attitudes into a composite measure, we 
allow for the possibility that the relationships be- 
tween these variables and change in democracy 
might differ in magnitude and significance. Further- 
more, we replace support for revolutionary change 
with support for gradual reform because we think 
that the latter attitude about societal change is a much 
more unambiguous indicator of the kind of system 
affect that is most conducive to democracy. 

Third, the percentage of the labor force employed 
in the tertiary sector is not included in our model 
because (1) we are skeptical about its validity as a 
proxy for the size of the middle class, (2) there is no 
evidence from large-sample quantitative cross-na- 
tional research to indicate that it is a relevant deter- 
minant of variation in level of democracy, and (3) it is 
irrelevant either as a predictor of years of continuous 
democracy in model B (see Figure 1) or as a predictor 
of change in level of democracy (see equation 1.11). 
Instead, the alternative model includes—in addition 
to level of economic development—income inequality 
and subcultural pluralism, the two macrosocietal 
variables that we hypothesize are relevant causes of 
democratization omitted from Inglehart’s model 
(equation 1.12 supports this hypothesis). Income 
inequality and subcultural pluralism are predicted to 
have negative effects on change in level of democ- 
racy. Also, support for gradual reform is expected to 
be higher in countries with lower levels of income 
inequality, while interpersonal trust is expected to be 
higher in homogeneous than in heterogeneous soci- 
eties. And we include the possibility that level of 
economic development may have a positive effect on 
each of these civic culture attitudes. 

Fourth, we treat the macrosocietal variables that 
are antecedent in time to level of democracy in 
1981-90 as predetermined variables. Since our sample 
is limited by the small number of cases with informa- 
tion on civic culture attitudes, it is inappropriate for 
addressing the question of causal relationships be- 
tween the macrosocietal variables, and this question 
is not relevant to our concern with linkages between 
structural characteristics of societies, civic culture 
attitudes, and democracy. The macroeconomic vari- 
ables—income inequality and gross domestic product 
(GDP) per capita—are measured for the 1970s (see 
Appendix A). The ethnolinguistic fractionalization 
indicator of subcultural pluralism is available only for 
1960-65. Years of continuous democracy is Inglehart’s 
index dated to 1980. This variable should be highly 
correlated with level of democracy over 1972-80, as 
well as with the predetermined macroeconomic vari- 
ables; but we do not expect it to have a direct 
influence on change in level of democracy that is 
independent of the other determinants of change in 
level of democracy. 

The hypotheses to be tested are represented by the 
arrows of causation between the predetermined mac- 
rosocietal variables, the civic culture attitudes, and 
change in level of democracy. Support for Inglehart’s 
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(1988, 1990) assumption that civic culture attitudes 
are a powerful unidirectional determinant of democ- 
racy will be found if support for gradual reform 
and/or interpersonal trust have strong effects on 
change in level of democracy, while long-term expe- 
rience of democracy (years of continuous democracy, 
1900-1980) does not have an effect on civic culture 
attitudes. Support for the hypothesis of reciprocal 
causation between civic culture and democracy, 
which Almond (1980) argues was the original hypoth- 
esis of The Civic Culture (Almond and Verba 1963), 
will be found if long-term experience of democracy 
has a positive effect on civic culture attitudes, and 
civic culture attitudes, in turn, have positive effects 
on change in level of democracy. Support for Barry’s 
(1978) hypothesis that civic culture attitudes are pri- 
marily an effect rather than a cause of democracy will 
be found if long-term experience of democracy has a 
positive effect on civic culture attitudes and civic 


_ culture attitudes have no effect on change in level of 


democracy. 

For the sake of simplicity, our causal model entails 
the assumption that there is no simultaneous causal 
effect of level of democracy during 1981-90 on civic 
culture attitudes during 1981-91. The validity of this 
assumption can be tested, however. If we find evi- 
dence of an effect of a civic culture attitude on change 
in democracy, then we will test for the possibility that 
the effect on change is inflated by simultaneity bias. 


Determinants of Change in Level of Democracy 


During the 1980s democracy expanded dramatically 
in the world. Many countries either inaugurated a 
democratic regime for the first time or else reestab- 
lished democratic rule after a previous lapse, and 
countries that had previously established stable dem- 
ocratic rule maintained it. Our data set—limited as it 
is mainly to European, North American, and Latin 
American countries—nevertheless reflects the global 
trend of the decade (see Appendix A). Four countries 
in our sample (Argentina, Greece, Spain, and Portu- 
gal) established stable democracy during the 1980s. In 
this group, the mean level of democracy during the 
1970s had ranged from 42 to 68, and the mean level of 
democracy during the 1980s increased to a range of 
between 79 and 92. A fifth country, Honduras, came 
close to reaching the upper quarter of the democracy 
range (75 to 100), as its mean score changed from 43 
over the 1970s to 73 over the 1980s. In addition to 
these instances of substantial gains in democratiza- 
tion, 16 countries maintained a high, stable mean 
level of democracy in the range of 83 to 100, with 
change in the range of less than +10 points. Only 6 
countries did not either achieve or maintain a rela- 
tively high level of democracy. One of them, Panama, 
registered a gain in mean level of democracy of more 
than 10 points, but in this instance the change was 
from a very low level of democracy during the 1970s 
(20) to a relatively low level during the 1980s (39). The 
other five countries that remained at intermediate-to- 
low mean levels of democracy during the 1970s and 
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TABLE 2 


Effects of Civic Culture Attitudes and Macrosocietal Variables: Expanded Sample 
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EQUATIONS EXPLAINING LEVEL OF DEMOCRACY, 1981-90 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 2.1 
Intercept — 18.29 
Level of democracy, 1972-80 +,57* 

(.19) 
% support gradual reform, 1981-91 +.61* 
(.30) 
% interpersonal trust, 1981-91 +.17 
(.25) 
Years of continuous democracy, 1900—1980 —.07 
(.15) 
Top 20% income share, 1970-80 — 
Gross domestic product per capita, 1975 +,0028* 
(.0016) 
Ethnolinguistic fractionalization, 1960-65 — .23* 
(.11) 
% labor force in services, 1977 — 
% protestant population, 1964 — 
Adjusted R? 7 
Number of cases 27 


yap) 2.3 2.42 2.5° 2.6 
88.22 94.12 104.55 80.45 93.13 
+.38* +.32* +.32* +.32* +.32* 
(.17) (15) (.14) (.14) (.13) 
+,63* +.56* +,53* +.75* +.62* 
(.25) (.26) (.24) (.30) (.22) 
+.14 a me = = 
(.24) 
~.10 a = ae = 
(.14) 
~1.68*  —1.54* —1.65*  —1.56* ~1.60* 
(.52) (.52) (.50) (.50) (.39) 
—.0003  -.0096 -.0003 -.00008 ee 
(0015)  (.0020) (0014)  (.00144) 
~.15 —.18* =17* —,15* —,17* 
(.10) (.09) (.09) (.09) (.08) 
= —.03 ~~ = = 
(.31) 
= —.06 = = = 
(.08) 
85 85 85 86 87 
25 25 26 24 25 


Note: Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients (standard errors in parentheses). 


€ Greece included. 
è Norway excluded. 
tp = .05, one-tailed. 


1980s were El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, and South Africa, where slight decreases oc- 
curred. The largest decrease was in South Africa, 
which declined from a mean democracy score of 34 
over the 1970s to a mean of 27 over the 1980s. 

We use the expanded sample of 27 countries to test 
the hypotheses of our alternative causal model. In- 
clusion of the six Central American countries sub- 
stantially increases variation on the measures of de- 
mocracy, since, with the exception of Costa Rica, 
these countries have low-to-intermediate scores on 
level of democracy during 1972-80 and 1981-90, and 
no years of continuous democracy from 1900 to 1980. 
Variation on the macroeconomic variables is also 
increased substantially, especially in regard to GDP 
per capita, since all of the Central American countries 
have lower levels of this indicator of economic devel- 
opment than any of the countries in Inglehart’s 
sample. 

The predictions of the alternative causal model 
about determinants of change in level of democracy 
are tested by the regression equations reported in 
Table 2.7 Equation 2.1 includes all of the explanatory 
variables except for income inequality, which is omit- 
ted because of missing data for Greece and Luxem- 
bourg. First, in regard to the civic culture attitudes, 
the coefficient on support for gradual reform is posi- 
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tive as expected and statistically significant. By con- 
trast, the coefficient on interpersonal trust is not 
significant. These results are consistent with the 
findings from Inglehart’s smaller European-oriented 
sample of no effect of interpersonal trust on change in 
democracy (equation 1.3) but a positive effect of 
support for gradual reform (equations 1.9-12). Vari- 
ation in the percentage of the general public with 
high interpersonal trust thus appears to be irrelevant 
for democratization; whereas democratization is facil- 
itated by the extent to which the general public favors 
gradual reform.'” Second, in regard to the macroso- 
cietal variables, years of continuous democracy does not 
have a significant direct effect on change in level of 
democracy, as we expected; but the coefficients on 
GDP per capita and ethnolinguistic fractionalization 
are significant and in the expected direction. The 
finding of a significant positive effect of level of 
economic development on change in democracy for 
the expanded sample differs from the finding of no 
effect for the European-oriented sample (see equation 
1.11). This difference appears to be due to the fact 
that the expanded sample has greater variation in 
level of economic _ development than the European- 
oriented sample.” 

Equation 2.2 includes income inequality. The coef- 
ficient on this variable is negative as expected; and it 
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is more than three times as large as its standard error 
(t-ratio of —3.23), indicative of a strong inverse influ- 
ence of income inequality on change in level of 
democracy. Also, when income inequality is taken 
into account, the coefficient on GDP per capita is 
reduced effectively to zero. There is a strong negative 
correlation between GDP per capita and income in- 
equality (r = —.838); and the results of equation 2.2 
indicate that income inequality is the variable with 
direct causal influence on democratization, while the 
effect of GDP per capita is indirect through its asso- 
ciation with income inequality. This inference ap- 
pears to be valid, despite the high correlation be- 
tween these variables. If multicollinearity were a 
serious problem, then both of the parameter esti- 
mates would be imprecise and nonsignificant because 
their standard errors would be high. This is clearly 
not the case in regard to equation 2.2, however, since 
the coefficient on income inequality is much higher 
than its standard error. Another consequence of 
multicollinearity (if it is a problem) is that parameter 
estimates are unstable in the face of slight variations 
in the data matrix due to addition or deletion of 
observations or variables. This possibility is ad- 
dressed in equations 2.3-5, which also focus on other 
concerns. 

The two obviously irrelevant variables, interper- 
sonal trust and years of continuous democracy, are 
deleted in equation 2.3; and we add two omitted 
variables, the percentage of the labor force in service 
occupations and the percentage of the population 
that is Protestant.’* This equation is a test for the 
possibility of omitted-variable bias. The labor force in 
services variable was excluded a priori for the reasons 
given in our discussion of the alternative causal 
model (see Figure 2). Also, although Protestantism 
historically has been associated positively with a 
country’s level of democracy (see Bollen and Jackman 
1985), we do not think that Protestantism is relevant 
for explaining change in democracy from the 1970s to 
the 1980s because by this time all Protestant countries 
were stable democracies and the Catholic Church had 
become quite supportive of democracy. The results of 
equation 2.3 support our assumptions about the 
irrelevance of the labor force in services and Protes- 
tantism, since these variables do not have significant 
effects on change in level of democracy. Moreover, 
inclusion of them in the equation does not alter the 
pattern of effects observed in equation 2.2 for the 
highly correlated variables, income inequality, and 
GDP per capita. | 

Equation 2.1 was estimated across the full sample 
of 27 cases, but equation 2.2 could be estimated for 
only 25 cases because Greece and Luxembourg are 
missing data on income inequality for circa 1970-80. 
Equation 2.4 addresses the question of whether the 
absence of these cases affects the parameter esti- 
mates. Since income distribution in Luxembourg has 
never been measured to our knowledge, it is not 
possible to include that case. But in the case of Greece 
it is possible to substitute a 1957 measurement of the 
share received by the upper quintile of households 
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(49.5%) reported by Paukert (1973). We observe that 
when the circa 1960 income inequality score for 
Greece is included, the coefficient on income inequal- 
ity is significant and the coefficient on GDP per capita 
is not significant, just as in equations 2.2 and 2.3. 
Also, support for gradual reform again has a signifi- 
cant positive effect on change in democracy. Thus 
missing data does not seem to be affecting the param- 
eter estimates. 

Equation 2.5 tests for the possibility that the pa- 
rameter estimates could be affected by the case of 
Norway, where the comparatively very low score on 
support for gradual reform may be a reflection of 
measurement error. When Norway is deleted, the 
coefficient on gradual reform is higher than in the 
equations that include Norway (as expected), but the 
difference is relatively slight; and the other parameter 
estimates are quite similar. The possibility of mea- 
surement error in the Norwegian case thus has no 
significant influence on the results. 

The irrelevant GDP per capita variable is deleted in 
equation 2.6, which is the best “trimmed” equation 
for predicting change in democracy from the 1970s to 
the 1980s. It explains 87% of the variance in change in 
level of democracy. The coefficients on the explana- 
tory variables appear to be reliable estimates, since 
they are all more than twice their standard error and 
do not appear to be sensitive to multicollinearity, 
omitted variable bias, or measurement error. The 
most interesting substantive finding is the positive 
effect of the percentage of the general public that 
supports gradual reform on change in level of democ- 
racy, which supports the inference that variation in 
civic culture, at least as measured by this kind of 
attitude, may have causal influence on democratiza- 
tion. Now we need to address the question of 
whether the magnitude of this effect might be inflated 
by the possibility of a simultaneous reciprocal effect 
of level of democracy during 1980-90 on level of 
support for gradual reform during 1981-91. For level 
of democracy during 1981-90 to have an effect on 
level of support for gradual reform during 1981-91, a 
significant positive correlation must obtain between 
these variables. But that is not the case. The correla- 
tion between support for gradual reform during 
1981-91 and level of democracy during 1981-90 is 
very close to zero (r = +.058). Therefore, the assump- 
tion that we made of no simultaneous reciprocal 
causation is supported. 

Another important question to address in regard to 
the trimmed equation is the robustness of the direct 
effects of support for gradual reform, income inequal- 
ity, and ethnolinguistic fractionalization on change in 
level of democracy. Given the relatively small num- 
ber of cases even in the expanded sample, it is 
possible that the ordinary least squares (OLS) param- 
eter estimates could be unreliable due to nonnormal 
residuals reflecting the presence of outliers, other- 
wise influential cases, and heteroscedastic distribu- 
tions on the variables. Diagnostics can be used to 
detect the presence of specific cases that might be 
unusually influential. And there are alternative esti- 
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FIGURE 3 


Casewise Plot of Standardized Residuals from 
Equation 2.6 and DFITS Index 
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mation techniques that correct for violations of OLS 
assumptions. 

A casewise plot of the standardized residuals from 
equation 2.6 is shown in Figure 3 along with each 
country’s DFITS value. Velleman and Welsch suggest 
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that for small samples, a case with a prits value 
greater than three times the absolute magnitude of 
the square root of the ratio of parameters to cases is 
potentially influential (1981, 236-37). This cutoff point 
for equation 2.6 is 1.34. The only case with a DFITs 
value above 1.34 is Honduras (1.69). An alternative 
criterion is a change in fit greater than the absolute 
magnitude of the standard error (1.0) of fitted values 
(see Moon and Dixon 1992, 208). In addition to 
Honduras, Nicaragua has a pris value (—1.06) that 
exceeds this criterion.” These cases have the highest 
standardized residuals (2.04 and —2.06, respectively); 
but they are not severe outliers and in fact are 
relatively well predicted, since their residuals are 
very close to the range of +2. The other cases are 
quite well predicted by equation 2.6. 

The equations reported in Table 3 compare the OLS 
results for 2.6 (col. 1) with a variety of alternative 
estimation methods. First, we calculate the coeffi- 
cients and their standard errors by bootstrapping, a 
nonparametric method of estimation that does not 
depend on the distributional assumptions of OLS 
(see e.g., Dietz, Frey, and Kaloff 1987; Golden 1993). 
The bootstrapped estimates derived from 200 replica- 
tions are reported in equation 3.1. They are either 
identical or very similar to the OLS estimates. Sec- 
ond, we adjust for the possibility of heteroscedastic- 
ity by using a heteroscedasticity-consistent covari- 
ance matrix to calculate standard errors of the OLS 
regression coefficients (see Moon and Dixon 1992). 
The standard errors calculated by this method are 
reported in equation 3.2. They are quite similar to the 
OLS standard errors. Third, we use the least absolute 
error method for calculating “robust” estimators that 
are insensitive to nonnormal residuals (see, e.g., 
Dietz, Frey, and Kaloff 1987; Moon and Dixon 1992). 
The least absolute error estimators are reported in 
equation 3.3. Here we observe that the coefficients on ` 


Tests of Robustness of the Coefficients for the Trimmed Equation 2.6 
EQUATIONS EXPLAINING LEVEL OF DEMOCRACY, 1981-90 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 2.6 
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+.32+ 
(.13) 
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(.22) 
—1.60* 
(39) 
~.17* 
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TABLE 4 
Regressions of Civic Culture Attitudes: Expanded Sample, 1981-91 
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EQUATIONS EXPLAINING 
% INTERPERSONAL TRUST 
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support for gradual reform and ethnolinguistic frac- 
tionalization are reduced somewhat; but since these 
coefficients are still much larger than their standard 
errors, the differences are inconsequential substan- 
tively. Fourth, we use bounded influence estimators 
that reduce the influence of cases with high DFFITS 
values (see Moon and Dixon 1992). The bounded 
influence estimators reported in equation 3.4 are 
slightly smaller than the OLS estimators for support 
for gradual reform and ethnolinguistic fractionali- 
zation, and they are somewhat higher for income 
inequality and ethnolinguistic fractionalization. But 
again there are no substantive differences. In sum, 
the results of equations 3.1-4 indicate that the OLS 
parameter estimates of equation 2.6 are robust. 


Determinants of Civic Culture Attitudes 


We now turn to the question of the influence of 
democracy on civic culture attitudes. The predictions 
of the alternative causal model about determinants of 
civic culture attitudes are tested by the regression 
equations reported in Table 4. These equations as- 
sume that there are no simultaneous causal relation- 
ships between support for gradual reform and inter- 
personal trust. That assumption is supported by the 
fact that these variables are uncorrelated both in the 
full extended sample (r = —.153, N = 27) and in the 
extended sample of 25 cases with information on all 
variables (r = —.122). 

The first prediction equation for support for grad- 
ual reform (equation 4.1) is estimated across all 27 
cases and excludes income inequality because of 
missing data. None of the macrosocietal variables 
have significant effects on support for gradual re- 
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form. This is because there are no significant bivariate 
correlations between any of the macrosocietal vari- 
ables and support for gradual reform."* Equation 4.2 
shows that the macrosocietal variables also do not 
have significant effects on support for gradual reform 
when income inequality is included as a predictor. 
Again, this reflects the absence of significant bivariate 
association between the macrosocietal variables and 
support for gradual reform.” Equation 4.3 excludes 
Norway due to the possibility of measurement error, 
but deletion of Norway has no appreciable effect on 
the results. 

Interpersonal trust, by contrast, is correlated sig- 
nificantly and positively with level of democracy 
(1972-80) and years of continuous democracy (1900- 
80) in the full extended sample;** and it is correlated 
significantly and positively with these variables and 
significantly and negatively with income inequality in 
the extended sample of 25 cases.’” Equations 4.4 and 
4.5 show that in the multivariate context the only 
significant predictor of interpersonal trust is years of 
continuous democracy. Equation 4.6 is the trimmed 
equation (nonsignificant variables deleted) for inter- 
personal trust estimated across the sample with in- 
formation on all the variables in the causal model. 


Estimates of Causal Impact 


Figure 4 shows the estimates of causal impact for our 
causal model of relationships between macrosocietal 
structural variables, civic culture attitudes of the 
general public, and democracy.*® The results of test- 
ing this model of change in level of democracy do not 
support the argument that civic culture attitudes are 
the most important determinant of democratization. 
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FIGURE 4 
-" "| Coefficients for the Alternative Causal Model of 
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cients for equations with variables having nonsignificant coefficients 
deleted, where each coefficient is multiplied by 10 to show the impact of 
a change of 10 units in the independent variable on the dependent 
variable. 


For this sample, the most important determinant is 
income inequality, which has a strong negative effect 
on change in level of democracy; that is, an increase 
of 10 percentage points in the size of the upper- 
quintile income share is associated with a decrease of 
16 points in level of democracy. The other macroeco- 
nomic variable—level of economic development as 
measured by GDP per capita—has no direct effect on 
change in level of democracy. Since there is a strong 
inverse correlation between GDP per capita and the 
size of the upper quintile income share, economic 
development is relevant to democratization indi- 
rectly, through its association with income inequality. 
The other structural variable that is directly relevant 
to democratization—ethnolinguistic fractionalization 
—has a small negative effect on change in level of 
democracy; that is, an increase of 10 points in a 
country’s level of ethnolinguistic fractionalization is 
associated with a decrease of only 1.7 points in its 
level of democracy. - 

Our argument about the importance of analyzing 
the two civic culture attitudes separately is strongly 
supported. The percentage of the general public that 
supports gradual reform is empirically unrelated to 
the percentage with high interpersonal trust; and 
these variables also have very different relationships 
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with democracy. Support for gradual reform has a 
positive effect on change in level of democracy (i.e., 
an increase of 10 percentage points in the general 
public supporting gradual reform is associated with 
an increase of 6.2 points in a country’s level of 
democracy) and is unrelated to long-term experience 
of democracy. The findings regarding support for 
gradual reform thus support the hypothesis of a 
unidirectional effect of civic culture on democracy. By 
contrast, the findings regarding interpersonal trust 
support the hypothesis of a unidirectional effect of 
democracy on civic culture. This is because interper- 
sonal trust is unrelated to change in level of democ- 
racy but long-term experience of democracy has a 
positive effect on interpersonal trust; that is, an 
increase of 10 years of continuous democracy is 
associated with an increase of 1.8 percentage points 
in the proportion of the general public with high 
interpersonal trust. 


CONCLUSION 


We addressed the question of the relevance of atti- 
tudes of the general public for the establishment of 
stable democratic regimes by testing a causal model 
of macrosocietal and microattitudinal determinants of 
change in level of democracy. The model was de- 
signed to enable us to draw inferences about the 
possibility of unidirectional or reciprocal causation 
between civic culture attitudes and democracy. Al- 
though our sample of countries for testing the model 
is restricted to a maximum of 27 cases with data on 
civic culture attitudes, it nevertheless contains rea- 
sonably large variation on change in democracy that 
corresponds to the global trend of the 1970s and 
1980s. So, despite its limitations, our data set affords 
an opportunity to go beyond speculation and actually 
test hypotheses about the relative importance of civic 
culture attitudes for democratization. 

Interpersonal trust is one kind of civic culture 
attitude that has been assumed by many scholars to 
be an important attitudinal prerequisite of the estab- 
lishment of stable democracy (e.g., Almond and 
Verba 1963; Dahl 1971; Inglehart 1988, 1990). How- 
ever, we found that variation in the percentage of the 
general public with a high level of interpersonal trust 
is unrelated to change in a country’s level of democ- 
racy. Low levels of interpersonal trust thus do not 
appear to be an impediment to democratization: 
Argentina, Portugal, and Spain registered substantial 
increases in level of democracy from the 1970s to the 
1980s despite relatively low interpersonal trust levels 
of 21%, 28%, and 35%, respectively; and Belgium, 
France, and Italy were able to maintain high levels of 
stable democracy despite low interpersonal trust lev- 
els of 29%, 26%, and 27%, respectively. Relatively 
high levels of interpersonal trust also do not neces- 
sarily promote democratization. Neither Guatemala 
nor Panama were able to move above intermediate 
levels of democracy despite above-average interper- 
sonal trust levels of 40% and 43%, respectively. (The 
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average level of interpersonal trust for all 27 countries 
was 39%.) 

Interpersonal trust is not unrelated to democracy, 
however. A country’s long-term experience of de- 
mocracy (as measured by its years of continuous 
democracy since 1900) is estimated to have a positive 
effect of moderate magnitude on the percentage of 
the general public with a high level of interpersonal 
trust. In our view, this is not surprising. Democracy 
works in practice through the peaceful collective 
action of groups of citizens; and because peaceful 
collective action is grounded in a spirit of coopera- 
tion, the institutional opportunities for peaceful col- 
lective action afforded by democratic regimes could 
be expected to promote relatively high levels of 
interpersonal trust. 

Although interpersonal trust appears to be a prod- 
uct of democracy rather than a cause of it, there is one 
kind of attitude that supports the civic culture thesis. 
This is the percentage of the general public that 
prefers to change society by gradual reform instead of 
changing it by revolutionary action or defending it 
staunchly against subversive forces. Support for 
gradual reform has a positive effect on change in level 
of democracy, and it is unrelated to long-term expe- 
rience of democracy. Thus the strong assumption 
made by Inglehart (1988, 1990) of a unidirectional 
causal effect of civic culture on democracy is sup- 
ported in this instance. 

There is an interesting implication of the fact that 
support for gradual reform not only is nct a function 
of prior experience of democracy but also is not 
associated with any of the other structural variables 
in our causal model. The level of support for gradual 
reform in a country is independent of (and so is not 
constrained by) its level of economic development, 
the extent to which income is distributed unequally, 
and the subcultural heterogeneity of its population. 
Therefore, a high level of support for gradual reform 
could compensate for the presence of levels of these 
structural variables that are not conducive to democ- 
ratization. A case in point is Honduras. Honduras 
has the lowest level of economic development of all 
the countries in our sample, and it has the highest 
level of income inequality. But in Honduras, 85% of 
the general public prefers gradual reform to revolu- 
tionary change or defending the status quo, which is 
the highest level of support for gradual reform of all 
the countries in our sample. It is possible that the 
very high level of support for gradual reform among 
the Honduran general public could have had a strong 
or even decisive influence on the transition from 
authoritarian rule to democracy in this country whose 
prospect for democracy from the perspective of mac- 
roeconomic preconditions was quite poor. 

Although support for gradual reform appears to be 
an important civic culture attitude because it can 
promote democratization even in countries that lack 
conducive structural properties, nevertheless, in 
evaluating the civic culture theory one must keep the 
following caveats in mind. First, the magnitude of the 
positive effect of support for gradual reform on 
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change in democracy is relatively small in comparison 
with the magnitude of the negative effect of income 
inequality. Second, the other variables included by. 
Inglehart under the rubric of civic culture do not have 
statistically significant effects on change in democra- 
cy. Thus, overall, the results of our analysis of 
causal linkages between levels of civic culture atti- 
tudes and change in level of democracy are not 
supportive of the thesis that civic culture attitudes are 
the principal or even a major cause of democracy. 

Our conclusion about the causal relevance of civic 
culture attitudes for democracy is thus at odds with 
Inglehart’s (1988, 1990) conclusion. Since we are 
confident that our findings are robust statistically, we 
doubt that relationships more supportive of the civic 
culture thesis will be found with larger and more 
geographically diverse samples. However, it is cer- 
tainly possible that the single-item indicators of civic 
culture attitudes used by us and by Inglehart are too 
crude and that stronger causal relationships might be 
found with potentially more reliable multiitem indexes. 

The single most important explanatory variable in 
our causal model of determinants of democratization 
is not an attitude of the general public but rather a 
macroeconomic variable—income inequality. The 
size of the income share of the richest quintile of 
households in a country was found to have a rela- 
tively strong negative effect on change in level of 
democracy from the 1970s to the 1980s. The transi- 
tions from authoritarian rule to stable democracy (so 
far) in Argentina, Portugal, and Spain appear to have 
been facilitated by the existence of relatively egalitar- 
ian distributions of income (upper-quintile income 
shares in the range of 41% to 50%). By contrast, the 
continuation of relatively low levels of democracy 
during the 1970s and 1980s in El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and South Africa 
has gone hand-in-hand with extremely inegalitarian 
distributions of income (upper-quintile income shares 
in the range of 57% to 61%). We think that there is a 
compelling causal logic for why high levels of income 
inequality would make it difficult to sustain a high 
mean level of democracy for very long. High levels of 
income inequality are likely to produce either a high 
level of rebellious political conflict (Muller and Selig- 
son 1987) or else the perception among elites of a 
threat of rebellious political conflict and lower-class 
revolution. Therefore, executive or military coups 
to quell mass rebellion and preserve elite privileges 
are likely to occur in countries with inegalitarian 
distributions of income that attempt to establish de- 
mocracy. 

In future macro-micro research designs a useful 
new direction to take may be to shift the focus at the 
micro level from attitudes of the general public to 
attitudes of elites. Since elites have greater opportu- 
nity and ability than the general public to influence 
the kind of regime a country will have, their attitudes 
should be given special emphasis in political culture 
models. Dahl (1971) attributes great importance to the 
attitudes of political activists and leaders as a cause of 
the establishment and stability of democracy. Higley 
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and Burton (1989) make the even stronger argument 
that the single critical determinant of the stability of 
democratic regimes is consensus among elites in 
general on support for democratic institutions and 
values. 

Empirical support for an emphasis on elite atti- 
tudes is provided by the pioneering study of Gibson 
(1988), which is limited however to secondary analy- 
sis of relatively old data collected in the mid-1950s for 
only a single country, the United States. Gibson 
tested a causal model of relationships between atti- 
tudes of political tolerance in the general public, 
political tolerance of elites, and repressive political 
legislation of state governments. He found statistical 
support for the inference that variation in the extent 
of repressive legislation against communists durin 
the late 1940s and 1950s was an inverse function of 
the level of elite political intolerance and that the level 
of political intolerance among the general public was 
not directly relevant (although it was highly corre- 
lated with the level of elite intolerance). In the context 
of the causal model tested here, an important open 
question is whether change in the repressiveness of 
the political system, as measured by change in level 
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of democracy, is affected by the level of support for 
gradual reform among the general public when vari- 
ation in elite support for gradual reform is taken into 
account.” Thus, a final caveat in regard to the civic 
culture thesis is that we do not know whether the 
apparent positive influence on change in democracy 
of support for gradual reform among the general 
public is a genuine effect or is a spurious reflection of 
association between general public attitudes and elite 
attitudes, which might be the operative causal variable. 


APPENDIX A: DATA 


Scores on the democracy, macroeconomic, and civic 
culture variables are reported in Table A-1 for the 27 
countries with information on attitudes about social 
change and interpersonal trust. The countries are 
listed in descending order of their level of gross 
domestic product per capita in 1975. The six Central 
American countries all have gross domestic product 
per capita scores below that of Portugal, the poorest 
country in Inglehart’s European-oriented sample, 


Scores on Level of Democracy, Macroeconomic Variables, and Civil Culture Attitudes 


Top 20% 
Level of Level of Income 
Democracy, Democracy, Share, 
Country 1981-90 1972-80 1970-80 
European-oriented 
sample 
U.S.A. 100.00 100.00 41.4 
Canada 100.00 100.00 40.5 
Luxembourg 100.00 95.56 — 
Norway 100.00 100.00 37.8 
Denmark 100.00 100.00 38.6 
France 91.67 93.67 43.9 
Sweden 100.00 99.11 39.4 
Germany 92.59 97.22 42.6 
Netherlands 100.00 100.00 39.6 
Belgium 100.00 100.00 37.9 
Australia 100.00 100.00 43.0 
Britain 100.00 100.00 39.6 
Japan 100.00 92.81 39.3 
Italy 98.15 90.04 45.2 
Spain 91.67 53.59 41.1 
Argentina 78.70 41.78 50.3 
ireland 100.00 96.44 39.4 
S. Africa 26.85 34.44 58.0 
Greece 87.04 68.44 — 
Mexico 53.70 55.44 60.9 
Portugal 90.74 62.89 49.1 
Central America 
Costa Rica 100.00 100.00 49.8 
Nicaragua 35.19 38.89 59.0 
Panama 38.98 20.19 60.8 
Guatemala 50.93 57.26 56.5 
El Salvador 56.48 63.04 58.7 
Honduras 73.15 42.74 63.5 


% Defend 
GDP % Support % for Society % Inter- 
per Revolutionary Gradual against personal 
Capita, Change, Reform, Subversives, Trust, 

1975 1981-91 1981-91 1981-91 1981-91 
10197 5.0 73.0 22.0 41.0 
10147 5.0 74.0 21.0 49.0 
8949 5.0 70.0 25.0 32.0 
8580 2.0 49.0 49.0 60.0 
8374 3.0 69.0 28.0 52.5 
8358 9.0 72.0 19.0 25.5 
8351 4.0 80.0 16.0 57.0 
8067 3.0 59.0 38.0 32.0 
8031 3.0 71.0 26.0 45.0 
7917 7.0 72.0 21.0 29.0 
7739 4.0 73.0 23.0 48.5 
7082 5.0 72.0 23.0 43.0 
6518 3.0 71.0 26.0 42.5 
5685 8.0 73.0 19.0 27.0 
5478 8.0 82.0 10.0 35.0 
4214 13.0 77.0 10.0 21.0 
4157 4.0 76.0 20.0 42.0 
4095 25.0 54.0 21.0 29.0 
3770 9.0 63.0 28.0 50.0 
3586 12.0 77.0 11.0 18.0 
3057 14.0 74.0 12.0 28.0 
2646 5 71.0 28.5 45.1 
2461 10.1 72.7 17.2 31.9 
2417 7.8 65.0 27.2 43.4 
1717 3.1 78.5 18.4 39.9 
1482 3.3 82.3 14.4 35.4 
85.0 14.1 50.4 
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which dramatically increases the variability on gross 
domestic product per capita. 

The measurements of mean level of democracy 
over 1981-90 and 1972-80 are given in columns 1 and 
2. These scores are derived from annual Freedom 
House rankings of political rights and civil liberties, 
converted to a scale of 0-100 (see Freedom House 
publications Freedom at Issue, Jan./Feb. 1990 and Free- 
dom Review 22, no. 1 [1990]; see also Gastil 1986, 
1988). The 1980s were a decade of expansion of 
democracy throughout the world, and our sample of 
primarily European and Latin American states re- 
flects this trend. The expansion trend began in the 
late 1970s with transitions from authoritarian to dem- 
ocratic rule in Portugal and Spain. In Latin America, 
where almost all states were governed by authoritar- 
ian regimes in the mid-1970s, there was an extraor- 
dinary shift to democracy in the 1980s, so that by 1990 
almost all Latin American states were under demo- 
cratic rule or close to it. The old European and 
European-heritage democracies (plus Japan) in our 
sample maintained very high levels of democracy 
during the 1970s and 1980s; the Southern European 
states Portugal and Spain increased their level of 
democracy substantially from the 1970s to the 1980s; 
and the level of democracy in two Latin American 
states, Argentina and Honduras, also increased sub- 
stantially. Declines in democracy of five points 
(rounded) or more occurred only in El Salvador, 
Germany, Guatemala, and South Africa. 

Scores on the macroeconomic variables are listed in 
the third and fourth columns of Table A-1. Income 
inequality is measured by the size of the income share 
received by the upper quintile of households, aver- 
aged for circa 1970 and circa 1980.” Greece and 
Luxembourg are missing data on income inequality. 
Economic development is measured by real gross 
domestic product per capita in 1975 (Summers and 
Heston 1988). 

Data on attitude about societal change are listed in 
Table A-1, columns 5-7. The percentage of respon- 
dents in each country who chose the first of three 
options is listed in the column 5, the percentage that 
chose the second option is listed in the column 6, and 
the percentage that chose the third option is listed in 
the column 7. The options were presented as follows: 


On this card are three basic kinds of attitudes concerning 
the kind of society we live in. Please choose the one that 
best describes your own opinion: 


1. The entire way our society is organized must be 
radically changed by revolutionary action. 

Our society must be gradually improved by reforms. 
Our present society must be valiantly defended 


against all subversive forces. 


2. 
3. 


Support for revolutionary change among the gen- 
eral public is very low in most of the countries in our 
sample. It is below the 10% level in 20 countries, 
marginally above 10% in four countries (Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Argentina, and Portugal), and reaches a level 
of 25% only in the case of South Africa. Support for 
gradual reform is quite high in Honduras (85%), El 
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Salvador (82.3%), Spain (82%), and Sweden (80%); it 
is comparatively low in Panama (65%), Germany 
(59%), South Africa (54%), and Norway (49%). Sup- 
port for defending the status quo against subversive 
forces ranges from a low of 10% in Argentina and 
Spain to highs of 38% and 49% in Germany and 
Norway, respectively. 

Table A-1, column 8 is the percentage of respon- 
dents who believe that most people in their country 
are either fairly or very trustworthy. There is consid- 
erable cross-national variation in levels of interper- 
sonal trust. Interpersonal trust is highest in the 
Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden), where the level of trust in one’s compatri- 
ots ranges between 52.5% and 60%. The lowest levels 
of interpersonal trust are found in Argentina, France, 
and Mexico, where one-quarter or less of the general 
public think that others in their country are fairly or 
very trustworthy. 


APPENDIX B: THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION PROJECT 


The Central American Public Opinion Project of the 
University of Pittsburgh™ was designed to measure 
the opinion of Central Americans on a wide variety of 
issues and included the interpersonal trust and sys- 
tem affect questions used here. The samples drawn 
from each country were designed to be representative 
of the urban population.” The decision to focus on 
urban areas was made in order to avoid the high cost 
of interviewing in rural areas, which, in oo 
tries, are often not easily accessible. . 

Country samples were of area probability design. 
In each country, the most recent population census 
data were used. Within each stratum, census maps 
were used to select, at random, an appropriate num- 
ber of political subdivisions (e.g., districts), and 
within each subdivision, the census maps were used 
to select an appropriate number of segments from 
which to draw the interviews.” Within the house- 
hold, all voting-age residents were eligible for selec- 
tion, and one was chosen at random (using either the 
“next birthday system” or a sex/age quota system). 

Costa Rica was designated as the country for the 
pilot test of the survey items. That sample was 
gathered in fall 1990. The surveys in the other five 
countries were then conducted during the summer of 
1991 and the winter of 1991-92. The design called for 
samples of at least 500 up to a maximum of 1,000 
respondents from each country. The sample sizes for 
each country are as follows: Guatemala, 904; El Sal- 
vador, 910; Honduras, 566; Nicaragua, 704; Costa 
Rica, 597; and Panama, 500. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1993 
meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association, Chi- 
cago, and as a public lecture in Managua, Nicaragua that same 
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year sponsored by the Centro de Educacion para la Democ- 
racia. We are grateful for the helpful comments that we 
received at these presentations. We also would like to thank 
Hortense Dicker, coordinator of the Nicaragua Education for 
Democracy Project of the American Federation of Teachers, 
for her assistance in arranging the lecture in Managua. 

1. In responding to Barry’s counterhypothesis, Almond 
emphasizes that in The Civic Culture the relationship between 
civic culture and democracy was conceptualized as entailing 
reciprocal causation: “‘political culture is treated as both an 
independent and a dependent variable, as causing structure 
and as being caused by it” (1980, 29). 

2. Inglehart’s article reports the number of cases as 24 
(1988, 1219); but his book reports the number of cases as 22 
(1990, 45). From the data reported in the book we find only 20 
countries with scores on all three components of civic culture. 
These are the first 21 countries listed in Table A-1, except for 
Mexico (which is missing information on life satisfaction). We 
constructed the composite civic culture index by (1) subtract- 
ing scores on the support for revolutionary change variable 
from 100 so that scores are the percentage who oppose 
revolutionary change, (2) multiplying life satisfaction scores 
(originally on a 0-10 scale) by 10 so that the range of the scale 
is the same as for opposition to revolutionary change and 
interpersonal trust (0-100), and (3) computing the mean of the 
three variables. Gross national product per capita is the 
average for 1955 and 1960 if data are available for both years; 
otherwise it is either 1955 or 1960. Gross national product per 
capita and the percentage of the labor force in the tertiary 
sector in 1965 are from the data tape for the second edition of 
The World Handbook of Social and Political Indicators (Taylor and 
Hudson 1972}. 

3. Inglehart used LISREL to estimate path coefficients, 
whereas we use ordinary least squares regression. The path 
coefficients are standardized regression coefficients or beta 
weights. 

4. The coefficient on years of continuous democracy is +.16 
with a standard error of .04 (t-ratio of 3.83), the coefficient on 
labor force in the tertiary sector is ~.16 with a standard error 
of .20 (t-ratio of —.81), and the coefficient on GNP per capita 
is +.0018 with a standard error of .0025 (t-ratio of .74). When 
the nonsignificant variables are trimmed from the equation, 
the standardized regression coefficient of +.83 for years of 
continuous democracy is the same as the bivariate correlation 
between years of continuous democracy and civic culture. 

5. The coefficient on labor force in the tertiary sector is 1.40 
with a standard error of 1.08 (t-ratio of 1.30) and the coefficient 
on GNP per capita is +.024 with a standard error of .013 
(t-ratio of 1.85). The coefficient on GNP per capita is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level for a one-tailed test. 

6. The number of cases for the separate components of the 
civic culture index is greater than 20 because an additional five 
countries have information on one or two (but not all three) of 
the components. Austria and Switzerland have information 
on life satisfaction only, Finland and Hungary have informa- 
tion on life satisfaction and interpersonal trust, and Mexico 
has information on interpersonal trust and support for revo- 
lutionary change. Thus the number of cases is 24 for life 
satisfaction, 23 for interpersonal trust, and 21 for support for 
revolutionary change. 

7. South Africa’s logged support for revolutionary change 
score is 3.22, and the other countries with support for 
revolutionary change of 10% or more have logged scores of 
2.64 (Portugal), 2.56 (Argentina), and 2.48 (Mexico). The 
negative effect of support for revolutionary change washes 
out when logged scores are used because in contrast to the 
decline in level of democracy experienced by South Africa, the 
other countries with high logged scores that are close to that 
of South Africa experienced either substantial increases in 
democracy (Portugal and Argentina) or little change (Mexico). 

8. The number of cases is 19 because Greece and Luxem- 
bourg are missing data on income inequality. 

9. Since level of democracy 1972-80 is included in these 
equations, the effects of the other independent variables on 
level of democracy 1981-90 are effects on change in democ- 
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racy (i.e., the level of current democracy independent of its 
previous level). 

10. We also tested for the possibility that support for 
revolutionary change might have a negative effect on change 
in level of democracy. If support for gradual reform is 
replaced by support for revolutionary change in equation 2.1, 
the coefficient on support for revolutionary change is —.27, 
and its standard error is .76; support for revolutionary change 
thus has no significant effect on change in democracy in the 
larger sample, even with the extreme score of South Africa 
included. Alternatively, if logged support for revolutionary 
change is used, the coefficient on this variable is extremely 
small relative to its standard error (—.22 and 6.60, respective- 
ly). These findings for the larger sample reinforce our conclu- 
sion from the results of equations 1.5 and 1.6 that variation in 
the level of support for revolutionary change has no signifi- 
cant effect on change in level of democracy; and they thus 
support the assumption of our alternative causal model that 
the attitude about social change relevant for democratization 
is support for gradual reform rather than support for revolu- 
tionary change. 

11. If equation 2.1 is estimated only for the 21 cases in the 
European-oriented sample, the coefficient on GDP per capita 
in 1975 is not significant (.05 level, one-tailed test), whereas 
the coefficients on support for gradual reform and ethnolin- 
guistic fractionalization remain significant. Therefore, it must 
be the difference in variation of GDP per capita between the 
two samples that is responsible for the different effects instead 
of differences in model specification or in the indicator of level 
of economic development (GDP vs. GNP) or its timing (1975 
vs. 1955-60). 

12. Data on the percentage of the labor force in services for 
1977 is from Taylor and Jodice 1983 vol. 1, tbl. 6.3. Data on the 
percentage of the population that is Protestant circa 1964 is 
from Taylor and Hudson 1972, tbl. 4.16. 

13. If equation 2.6 is reestimated with Honduras deleted, 
adjusted R-squared increases to .90 and ail of the coefficients 
on the explanatory variables remain significant at the .05 level 
(one-tailed) and are greater than twice their standard error. If 
Nicaragua is deleted, adjusted R-squared is approximately the 
same (.88), and the explanatory variables again remain signif- 
icant and greater than twice their standard error. The only 
notable consequence of deleting Honduras is that the coeffi- 
cient on income inequality becomes 5, instead of 4 times its 
standard error, while the only notable consequence of delet- 
ing Nicaragua is that the coefficient on ethnolinguistic frac- 
tionalization becomes 3 instead of 2 times its standard error. 
Thus these cases do not appear to be substantively influential. 

14. The correlations for N = 27 between support for grad- 
ual reform and level of democracy, 1972-80; years of contin- 
uous democracy, 1900-1980; GDP per capita 1975; and ethno- 
linguistic fractionalization 1960-65 are —.116, —.150, —.283, 
and +.007, respectively. 

15. The correlations for N = 25 between support for grad- 
ual reform and level of democracy, 1972-80; years of contin- 
uous democracy, 1900-1980; top 20% income share; GDP per 
capita 1975; and ethnolinguistic fractionalization 1960-65 are 
—.129, —.189, +.191, —.320, and —.025, respectively. 

16. The correlations for N = 27 between interpersonal trust 
and level of democracy, 1972-80; years of continuous democ- 
racy, 1900-1980; GDP per capita, 1975; and ethnolinguistic 
fractionalization, 1960-65 are +.351, +.480, +.222, and 
—.196, respectively. 

17. The correlations for N = 25 between interpersonal trust 
and level of democracy, 1972-80; years of continuous democ- 
racy, 1900-1980; top 20% income share; GDP per capita 1975; 
and ethnolinguistic fractionalization, 1960-65 are +.397, 
+.582, —.347, +.294, and —.188, respectively. 

18. Since the determinants of level of democracy, 1981-90, 
are measured by scales that range theoretically from zero to 
one hundred, their relative importance can be compared 
using the OLS regression coefficients from equation 2.6. Since 
none of the predetermined macrosocietal variables are corre- 
lated significantly with support for gradual reform, no impact 
coefficients for them are shown. The impact coefficient for the 
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effect of years of continuous democracy on interpersonal trust 
is the OLS regression coefficient from equation 4.6. 

19. In addition to interpersonal trust, life satisfaction (ana- 
lyzed for the European-oriented sample only) ar:d support for 
revolutionary change (analyzed for the European-oriented 
sample and the extended sample) were found to be irrelevant 
to change in level of democracy. 

20. Muller (1988) found a very strong relationship between 
income inequality and the likelihood of a country maintaining 
stable democracy during 1961-80 for a sample of 33 countries 
but no significant relationship between income inequality and 
the likelihood of a country inaugurating democracy during 
1945-61 for a sample of 27 countries. In regard to the latter 
sample, only four of these countries had relatively egalitarian 
distributions of income (an upper quintile share of 50% or 
less). Three of them did inaugurate democracy (Italy, Malay- 
sia, and West Germany) and one did not (Chad). By contrast, 
among the 13 countries with very inegalitarian distributions 
of income (an upper quintile share of 55% or more), six did 
not inaugurate democracy (Colombia, Gabon, Iraq, Madagas- 
car, Mexico, and Senegal) but seven did inaugurate it (Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Jamaica, Lebanon, Panama, and 
Peru). The absence of a relationship between income inequal- 
ity and the likelihood of inaugurating democracy is therefore 
due primarily to the fact that a majority of the countries with 
very inegalitarian distributions of income nevertheless did 
attempt to establish democratic regimes. Most of them were 
unsuccessful, however, as breakdowns of democracy due to 
military coup and/or civil war occurred in Brazil, Lebanon, 
Guatemala, Panama, and Peru. Thus the inauguration of 
democracy may be facilitated by relatively low levels of 
income inequality, although there can be exceptions—per- 
haps especially if a country is very poor, like Chad. High 
levels of income inequality do not necessarily appear to inhibit 
the inauguration of democracy; however, they do make it 
unlikely that a country will maintain a high, stable level of 
democracy for very long. 

21. There are several cases in our sample that suggest the 
possibility that the level of elite support for gradual reform 
might be as important as (or even more important than) the 
level of support for gradual reform in the general public. The 
countries with the lowest levels of support for gradual reform 
are Norway, South Africa, and Germany, where gradual 
reform is supported by 49%, 54%, and 59% of the general 
public, respectively. In the case of Norway, the comparatively 
very low level of support for gradual reform is due to an 
unusually high level of support for defending the status quo 
against subversive forces, which could of course reflect mea- 
surement error. Alternatively, in a stable democracy like 
Norway, elite support for gradual reform might be much 
higher than the level found in the general public. In Germany, 
the relatively low level of support for gradual reform among 
the general public also is due to a relatively high level of 
support for defending the status quo against subversives; and 
the stability of German democracy also might depend more 
on elite attitudes. In the case of South Africa, the very low 
level of support for gradual reform in the general public 
coincided with a low level of democracy during the 1970s that 
declined to an even lower level in the 1980s; but South Africa 
currently is in the process of attempting to estaklish a demo- 
cratic regime. We doubt that support for gradual reform 
among the general public recently has undergcne any sud- 
den, dramatic increase. Rather, our guess is that there must 
be considerably greater support for gradual reform among 
South African elites than among the general public and that 
elite preference for gradual reform over revoluticnary change 
or staunch defense of the status quo is the driving force 
behind the movement for democracy in South Africa, which 
also could have the effect of gradually raising the level of 
support for gradual reform among the general public. Thus, if 
we had information on elite support for gradual reform, it is 
possible that this variable could have an independent positive 
effect on change in level of democracy that might be stronger 
than that of support for gradual reform in the general public 
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and consequently would provide stronger support for the role 
of attitudes as a determinant of democratization. 

22. In Freedom in the World, ratings listed for years 1973-82 
are for the previous year, and ratings listed for 1983 to 1987 
are for the current year (Gastil 1986, tbl. 6; idem 1988, tbl. 6). 

23. The sources of these data are the World Bank (Ahluwa- 
lia 1976; World Bank 1979, 1984, 1989, 1990); the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America (Comisión 
Económica para América Latina 1983); the Organization for 
Economic Development and Cooperation (Sawyer 1976); and 
the International Labor Organization (Lecaillon et al. 
1984)—W, U, O, and I, respectively. Data for circa 1970 
encompass the interval 1964-74, and data for circa 1980 
encompass the interval 1975-84. If multiple observations were 
available, the one for the year closest to the midpoint of the 
interval was used. The sources and years (with circa 1970 and 
circa 1980 scores in parentheses in the case of averages) are as 
follows for each country: Argentina, W:70 (no data for circa 
1980); Australia, average of W:66-67 (38.8) and W:75-76 
(47.1); Belgium, average of W:74-75 (39.8) and W:78-79 (36.0); 
Canada, average of W:69 (41.0) and W:81 (40.0); Costa Rica, 
average of U:70 (50.6) and U:80 (49.0); Denmark, W:81 (no 
data for circa 1970); El Salvador, average of U:70 (50.8) and 
U:80 (66.6); France, average of W:70 (46.9) and W:79 (40.8); 
Germany, average of O:70 (45.6) and W:78 (39.5); Guatemala, 
average of U:70 (58.8) and U:80 (54.1); Honduras, average of 
U:70 (67.7) and U:80 (59.3); Ireland, W:73 (no data for circa 
1980); Italy, average of W:69 (46.5) and W:77 (43.9); Japan, 
average of W:69 (41.0) and W:79 (37.5); Mexico, average of 
W:69 (64.0) and W:77 (57.7); Netherlands, average of W:67 
(42.9) and W:81 (36.2); Nicaragua, average of U:70 (60.0) and 
U:80 (58.0); Norway, average of W:70 (37.3) and W:82 (38.2); 
Panama, average of U:70 (61.2) and U:80 (60.3); Portugal, 
W:73-74 (no data for circa 1980); South Africa, 1:65 (no data for 
circa 1980); Spain, average of W:74 (42.2) and W:80-81 (40.0); 
Sweden, average of W:72 (37.0) and W:81 (41.7); United 
Kingdom, average of O:72 (39.4) and W:79 (39.7); United 
States, average of W:72 (42.8) and W:80 (39.9). 

24. This project is funded by the Andrew Mellon Founda- 
tion, the Tinker Foundation, the Howard Heinz Endowment, 
the University of Pittsburgh Central Research Small Grant 
Fund, and the Instituto de Estudios Latinoamericanos. The 
collaborating institutions in Central America were, for Guate- 
mala, Asociación de Investigación y Estudios Sociales; for El 
Salvador, Instituto de Estudios Latinoamericanos; for Hondu- 
ras, Centro de Estudio y Promoción del Desarrollo and Centro 
de Documentación de Honduras; for Nicaragua, Centro de 
Estudios Internacionales and the Escuela de Sociologia, Uni- 
versidad Centroamericana; for Costa Rica, Universidad de 
Costa Rica; and for Panama, Centro de Estudios Latinoamer- 
icanos “Justo Arosemena.” Collaborating doctoral students in 
Political Science at the University of Pittsburgh were Ricardo 
Córdova (El Salvador), Anabelle Conroy (Honduras), Or- 
lando Pérez (Panama), and Andrew Stein (Nicaragua). Col- 
laborating faculty were John Booth, University of North Texas 
(Nicaragua and Guatemala), and Jon Hurwitz, University of 
Pittsburgh (Costa Rica). 

25. Official census definitions are of little help in defining 
urban areas, because they include population concentrations 
so low as barely to make them distinguishable from rural 
villages. For example, in some countries populations over 
twenty-five hundred are considered urban when, in fact, 
these places are at best no more than very small towns. We 
sought to narrow our definition of urban to include the areas 
of major population agglomeration. In Guatemala, this meant 
Guatemala City, Esquintla, Quezaltenango, and other major 
concentrations. In.El Salvador, it meant greater metropolitan 
San Salvador, including the city of San Salvador (divided into 
14 zones) and the eight surrounding municipios: Soyapango, 
Cuscatancingo, Ciudad Delgado, Mejicanos, Nueva San Sal- 
vador, San Marcos, Ilopango, and Antiguo Cuscatlán. In 
Honduras, it meant the nation’s two large metropolitan areas, 
Tegucigalpa (the capital) and San Pedro Sula. In Nicaragua, 
this definition included Managua (the capital) and the re- 
gional cities of Leon, Granada, and Masaya. In Costa Rica, the 
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sample covered the greater metropolitan region, incorporat- 
ing San José (the nation’s capital) and the provincial capitals of 
the meseta central (Cartago, Heredia, and Alajuela). The Pan- 
ama sample was confined to the metropolitan Panama City 
area. 

26. In Central America, census bureaus divide the census 
maps into small areas designed to be covered by a single 
census taker. The maps are sufficiently detailed to show all of 
the dwelling units. In places like Panama City, where there 
are a large number of apartment buildings, lists are available 
that show the number of dwelling units within each building. 
In the larger buildings this sometimes results in more than 
one census segment per building. In El Salvador census maps 
completed two years prior to the survey were available, but 
the census itself had not yet been taken. The maps were not 
of sufficient detail to show each dwelling unit, but they did 
show the major streets and landmarks (e.g., churches) and 
did provide a housing count for each census segment. 
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ON THE IDEA OF THE MORAL ECONOMY 
WILLIAM JAMES BOOTH McGill University 


he moral economic school, which has flourished among anthropologists, economic historians, 

and classicists, has received only limited attention from political scientists. This is perplexing, 

since at its core is to be found an intersection of debates over rational choice theory, the 
character of modern and premarket societies, and the normative standing of the market—in other 
words, over issues of formidable importance to our discipline. I seek to correct that neglect by mapping 
out and critically analyzing the moral economists’ conception of modernity, their critique of the 
economic approach to human behavior and institutions, and their attempt to formulate an Aristotelian 
theory of the economy. These projects, though flawed, together are more than rich enough to provide 
fertile ground for political scientists and philosophers. I conclude with a discussion of the moral 
economists’ effort to develop a normative theory of the economy together with a related critique of the 


market. 
hough familiar territory among anthropolo- 
f gists, economic historians, and classicists, the 
cluster of theories grouped under the heading 
moral economy is as yet largely uncharted terrain for 
political scientists and political philosophers. This is 
puzzling, for there is much to recommend them to 
our attention. They (1) offer a characterization of 
modernity—and of the transition from traditional 
societies to the present epoch—that meshes well with 
and fills out such provocative readings as Habermas 
on system and “lifeworld”; (2) are engaged in the 
controversy over the “economic approach to human 
behavior,” over rational choice and related theories, 
and especially over the understanding of nonmarket 
societies; (3} emerge in part from the Gemeinschaft 
critique of modernity and offer a non-Marxist critique 
of the liberal valuation of market society and thereby 
an economic extension of the communitarian/liberal 
dispute; and (4) can be read as an attempt to sketch 
the outlines of a (loosely) Aristotelian economic the- 
ory in opposition to the rights-based arguments that 
at present command the horizon of normative eco- 
nomic theorizing.” It is obviously not feasible on the 
small stage of an essay to enter into the full detail of 
each of these areas. I propose, therefore, to recon- 
struct and criticize the core elements of the moral 
economic approach and then develop its normative 
dimension more extensively. First, I sketch the ideas 
of the embedded and disembedded economies along 
their institutional, explanatory, and normative di- 
mensions. Then I critically analyze this approach 
while also seeking to assess, at least provisionally, its 
normative heart. 


THE EMBEDDED ECONOMY 


The theoretical center of the moral economic ap- 
proach is the defining dichotomy of the embedded 
economy and the disembedded, or autonomous, 
market. This is played out as (1) the basis of an 
historical account distinguishing between two grand 
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classes of economic regime, two ways in which the 
economy is integrated into society; (2) the core of a 
higher-order debate over the proper theoretical path 
to be taken in understanding market and nonmarket 
societies; and (3) the foundation of a critique of 
modernity in the light of certain properties of the pre- 
or nonmarket world and as the framework for an 
alternative approach to the normative valuation of 
economic regimes. The idea of the embedded econ- 
omy is the master concept uniting these varied facets 
of the theory of the moral economy, and it will serve 
throughout as my guiding thread.. 

At the most basic level, the claim that premarket 
economies were embedded means that the human 
interchange with nature was “submerged” in social 
relations (Polanyi 1957c, 46; idem 1960, 329; idem 
1968, 65). Unfolded further, this amounts to the 
assertion that historically the provisioning of hu- 
mans—the securing of their livelihood—was located 
in, or integrated through, noneconomic institutions 
(e.g., kinship, religion, and politics}. According to 
Evans-Pritchard’s study, The Nuer, for example, Nuer 
economic relations “always form part of direct social 
relationships of a general kind” (1940, 90). The spe- 
cific forms of economic integration may vary (reci- 
procity, redistribution, exchange), but what they 
have in common is that they are molded, in their 
ends and instruments, by noneconomic forces. 
Where the economy is embedded, it is Gemeinschaft— 
the institutions, traditions, and norms of the commu- 
nity—that governs it. We could put this differently by 
saying that before modernity, the securing of human 
livelihood had no separateness—no boundary line 
that marked it out as distinct from the enveloping 
society's institutions and values (Polanyi 1977, 55; see 
also Polanyi 1957a, 70; idem 1957b, 250; Hopkins 
1957, 299). The economy is thus limited not in its 
substantive signification (that humans must produce 
and distribute the means of their livelihood) but in its 
independence and so in its distinctiveness and visi- 
bility as well. We can see the sum of these proposi- 
tions concerning the theoretical indistinctness of the 
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economy—its embeddedness in direct social relations 
“of a general kind” and the normative gloss on those 
relations—in. Habermas’s observation that “in the 
nonmonetarized economic activities of archaic societ- 
ies, the mechanism of exchange has so little detached 
itself from normative contexts that a clear separation 
between economic and noneconomic values is hardly 
possible” (1987, 163). 

Consider these two illustrations of how the moral 
economic argument deploys the principle that before 
modernity much of the provisioning of human beings 
was embedded in noneconomic institutions and val- 
ues. First the koinOnia, or community, encroached so 
-heavily upon the lives of the ancient Greeks that 
“economic” phenomena such as investment, land 
acquisition, exchange, and trade were indissolubly 
ethical and political matters (Austin and Vidal- 
Naquet 1977, 113-14; Finley 1974, 32, 49; Polanyi 
1977, 145-276).° For example, the low level of produc- 
tive reinvestment in Athens is explained by the 
demands of full-time citizenship and by the inferior 
status of those engaged in business; the limited 
market in land by the demands of community cohe- 
siveness; and the hostile attitude toward trade by an 
anticosmopolitanism born of a fear for the solidarity 
of the community. Seemingly economic activities 
were not purely such but rather were infused with 
the demands of status, citizenship, and so on (Austin 
and Vidal-Naquet 1977, 9; Humphreys 1978, 137, 
143-44; Polanyi 1957a, 79; Vidal-Naquet 1965, 136; 
Will 1954b, 17-18).* The oikos, or household, with its 
noneconomic social gradations and purposes (both 
rooted in its sense of justice and the good) was the 
ideal type in the light of which the city economy was 
understood. The city’s emporium, though something 
needful, was an object of suspicion and contempt, 
controlled and kept away from the heart of commu- 
nity: “Athens had need of merchants and slaves. But 
neither merchants nor slaves were Athens; they were 
an elsewhere of democracy, an elsewhere which made 
it possible” (Vidal-Naquet 1990, 15; see also Mossé 
1983, 58-62; Vidal-Naquet 1981, 214). 

Similar principles are applied by James Scott to the 
study of modern peasant villages. Scott’s work fo- 
cuses on the organization of these communities 
around the objective of securing the subsistence 
needs of their members. The peasant village is here 
said to be constituted so as to minimize risks to its 
members’ (uncertain) subsistence. With that starting 
proposition, Scott's analysis could easily be cast as 
presenting the economic form of the village as a type 
of risk insurance, reciprocity and charity as devices 
useful for evening out the fluctuations of the family’s 
food supply, and institutions such as the commons as 
a rational response to ecologically generated vulner- 
abilities (1976, 3, 6, 24, 29, 40-41). Yet Scott appears to 
reject this sort of material welfare explanation, opting 
instead for something closer to the moral economic 
argument. The economy of these villages, he says, is 
embedded in a moral universe in which justice (con- 
strued as the right to subsistence) is central, as is also 
the notion of a just price. It is this moral universe— 
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and the location of the economy within it—that 
accounts for “peculiar” village practices and for the 
performance standards imposed by the community 
on its wealthy members. There is, in other words, a 
moral expectation based on the right to subsistence 
that leads to redistribution within the community. 
The market challenges this governing right-to-subsis- 
tence ethos, together with its norms of reciprocity 
and charity, and in so doing brings on a revolutionary 
response (ibid., 4, 42, 167, 170, 176-77, 189, 192). In 
short, all important aspects of the village economy— 
its use of land, patterns of redistribution, and ulti- 
mately its response to exogenous forces of change— 
are to be explained by reference to its being embedded 
in a noneconomic, moral universe of solidarity and the 
right to subsistence. From the moral economic vantage 
point, these otherwise disparate communities—the 
oikos and the peasant village—have in common the 
dominance of noneconomic norms and institutions. 

I now wish to move to some of the key explanatory 
claims of the moral economic approach. I begin here 
by picking up the threads of the idea of the embed- 
ded economy. Central to that notion is the relative 
invisibility of the embedded economy. Invisibility 
means roughly that core aspects of the economy 
(division of labor, patterns of distribution, agent 
motivations and purposes) are so intermingled with 
noneconomic values and institutions as not to consti- 
tute a distinct theoretical sphere. More exactly, it 
suggests that because there are no theoretically visi- 
ble boundary lines demarcating that realm from its 
surrounding social locus, “to speak of “the economy’ 
of a primitive society is an exercise in unreality. 
Structurally, ‘the economy’ does not exist. Rather 
than a distinct and specialized organization, the 
‘economy is something that generalized social 
groups and relations, notably kinship groups and 
relations do” (Sahlins 1972, 76, emphasis original; see 
also Finley 1974, 49; Polanyi 1957a, 71; idem 1977, 44, 
55; Vidal-Naquet 1965, 136; idem 1981, 211-221). 
What we take to be an economic category is there 
“charged with a plurality of unquantifiable, incom- 
mensurable functions, among which the economic 
function is never isolated and constituted as such”; 
consequently, it has a determination that “escapes 
the realm of the economy” and so cannot constitute a 
part of an economic discourse (Bourdieu 1979, 43; 
Tribe 1978, 33-36). 

Thus when Socrates discusses oikonomiké (house- 
hold management, or economics) with Ischomachos 
(in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus), they converse about 
matters such as shirking and discipline, but in a 
manner that makes them inseparable from ethical 
questions of the good life, from gender-based divi- 
sions, and from a concern with rulership and politics. 
The concept of the division of labor provides a good 
illustration of this. To be sure, labor in the ancient 
economy was divided, its tasks distributed, but the 
principles and purposes governing that allocation 
indicate (to the moral economist) that it cannot be 
considered as an “economizing” practice. Principles 
dictating the allocation of function typically included 
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gender (e.g., the norm of erga gunaikén, or women’s 
work) and citizenship status, and its purpose was 
likely to be the creation of something more beautiful 
or the preservation of the appropriate order of the 
human community, household or city, rather than 
the production of more things or of things more 
cheaply—as in the division of labor in Adam Smith's 
pin factory (Finley 1982, 186-87; Hodges 1970, 216; 
Vernant 1969, 211) It is the institutional and value- 
embeddedness of the economy—the fact that it is lost 
in the totality of social phenomena—that renders it 
theoretically indistinct. 

This (not, as Schumpeter maintained, the primitive 
and pretheoretical cast of ancient economics) explains 
the remarkable ethical-political quality of those writ- 
ings. It invites the most basic questions of cultural 
interpretation: How are we to interrogate these soci- 
eties about our word-concept the economy, which 
would scarcely be translatable into their idiom. Thus 
arises the debate with rational choice and similar 
approaches, for the moral economists hold that the 
cluster of concepts that together constitute the 
groundwork of modern economic theory are radically 
distorting when applied outside of market societies. 
Such applications, it is said, will produce a picture of 
institutions and behavior that is profoundly false, 
transforming persons into homo oeconomicus on the 
market model and their society intc a prop for that 
economy (as it is in our age). What is in fact invisible 
will be given the illusory appearance of visibility: we 
will think we see in ancient Greece or in the peasant 
villages of the developing world something called the 
economy, with suitably motivated actors and with 
the institutions that sustain their activities. The moral 
economist’s claim, then, is that modern economic 
theory, born of market society, cannot be used to 
analyze nonmarket communities (Dalton 1961, 1, 7; 
Polanyi 1966, xviii; idem 1977, 19-20). The reasons 
given are various but of a common stock. Scott, for 
example, argues that approaches that are too materi- 
alistic and individualistic, focusing on peasant bud- 
gets and goals, miss the vital component of the 
village economy, which is its moral vision, its sense 
of justice, its sense of subsistence rights, obligations 
to charity, and so forth. And analysts concerned with 
the ancient world maintain that economic concepts 
are singularly ill suited to understanding economic 
life in classical Greece because of the “heavy en- 
croachment” there of the political with the resulting 
absence of an autonomous economic sphere (Finley 
1965, 33; Scott 1976, 165-67, 188-89; Will 1954a, 209). 

Polanyi, Sahlins, and others push these claims one 
step further: in so far as economic theory (and the 
economic approach to human behavior) rests on 
assumptions of economizing behavior—of scarcity- 
driven optimizing choices-—it is for that reason, too, 
the product of our society, faithfully mirroring it but 
causing us to see nonmarket societies as if in a camera 
obscura (Bourdieu 1979, 1-7; Sahlins 1972, 2-39; Dal- 
ton 1961, 7; Pearson 1957, 320; Polanyi 1957b, 243-44; 
idem 1977). This amounts to the assertion that scar- 
city, surplus, and the economizing rationality that 
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they are said to induce, the “formal” idea of the 
economy (and other social phenomena), are not uni- 
versals but historically and culturally bounded. The 
range of formal theory is thereby limited to one era, 
the one that first gave rise to it. In other times, there 
may have been no conception of available choice 
among means, the logic of maximizing calculation 
may have been displaced by the demands of solidar- 
ity, or the definition of the human condition as one 
marked by scarcity and the endless growth of needs 
may have been explicitly rejected (as it was by Aris- 
totle and is, according to Sahlins [1972, 2, 13, 37], in 
the “original affluent” societies). Surplus, scarcity, 
and economizing choices are useful analytical tools 
only for societies that name them as such, where they 
can constitute an economic discourse and that, the 
moral economists tell us, has not been the case for 
much of human history (ibid. 2, 13, 37; see also 
Polanyi 1957b, 243; idem 1977, 29-30). What they call 
the “substantive” economy—human beings provi- 
sioning themselves in an ongoing interchange with 
nature—converges with the “formal” conception of 
society and economy only in modernity. 

So far, we have seen the idea of the moral, or 
embedded, economy as it plays out along two dimen- 
sions; institutional and explanatory. Now I also ob- 
served that the moral economic argument has a third, 
normative, side. Indeed, the very appellation under 
which this group of writings is gathered points di- 
rectly to that ethical dimension. Reserving a full 
discussion of these facets, I shall for now simply 
mention some of the normatively oriented properties 
that these authors attribute to nonmarket societies. 
Once more the idea of the embedded economy will 
provide us the guiding thread, and following Pola- 
nyi, I shall privilege its (Aristotelian) “householding” 
variant: “[Aristotle’s] famous distinction of house- 
holding proper and money-making . . . was probably 
the most prophetic pointer ever made in the realm of 
the social sciences. . . . In denouncing the principle 
of production for gain ’as not natural to man’, as 
boundless and limitless, Aristotle was, in effect, aim- 
ing at the crucial point, namely the divorcedness of a 
separate economic motive from the social relations in 
which these limitations inhere” (Polanyi 1957c, 53- 
54). What draws the moral economist to this idea of 
the household is already suggestive of a normative 
and critical intent, for the household is seen as a 
nonmarket community, antiacquisitive, the “highest 
form of economic sociability,” in which “man [is] the 
end of production” (Sahlins 1972, 76, 84, 86, 94; see 
also MacIntyre 1984, 227). 

One ready way to construe that valuation is that in 
the embedded economy, the production and distri- 
bution of the means of human livelihood are subor- 
dinated to the pursuit of the good life broadly under- 
stood, a subordination that expresses the economy’s 
governed character. The invisibility of the economy 
and of its characteristic ends is an index of this 
governance and of the extent to which these other 
goals dominate. The latter goals might include Aris- 
totle’s notion of the good life, the possibility of which 
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presupposes the containment of provisioning activ- 
ity; the bonds of community against the atomism of 
market society; Scott’s moral universe of the peasant 
village’s subsistence rights and corresponding sense 
of justice; Thompson’s related observations on the 
English crowd; and altruism and gift economies 
(Mauss 1967, 66; Polanyi 1957a, 71; idem 1977, xlvii; 
Scott 1976, 5, 13, 33, 42, 167, 176-77, 189; Thompson 
1971; Titmuss 1971). What unites them is the thesis 
that these humane attributes are a function of the 
subordination (embeddedness) of the economy in 
premarket societies. This estimation is sometimes 
qualified, as in Scott’s warning against idealizing 
village practices and Polanyi’s observations on gen- 
der-based divisions of labor and the importance of 
status in premodern communities. Even with these 
reservations, however, there is no mistaking the 
conclusion that for the moral economists, the move 
from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft entailed a loss of a 
certain vital human quality that typified earlier soci- 
eties. As Evans-Pritchard observes, Mauss and others 
are telling us “how much we have lost, whatever we 
may have otherwise gained, by the substitution of a 
rational economic system for a system in which the 
exchange of goods was not a mechanical but a moral 
transaction” (Evans-Pritchard 1967, ix). 


THE WORLD OF THE MARKET 


Central to the moral economic account is that the 
transition from the embedded economy to market 
society marked a radical watershed in human history: 
“{We] go into Gesellschaft as into a foreign place.” 
(Tönnies 1979, 4). Polanyi argues that nothing com- 
parable to market society has ever before been wit- 
nessed. Of course, markets predate modernity, but 
for the most part, they were marginal, often heavily 
administered. In domestic markets, we still find the 
dominance of nonmarket institutions and relations. 
Thus exchanges within the community are governed 
by the same “general social relationships” that mold 
that association as a whole: the exchangers are not 
equal, commodity-owning ciphers but members of a 
particular household, male or female, young or old, 
and so on, with each attribute carrying a social 
meaning that bears upon all their transactions. Mar- 
kets did not integrate society or even that part of it 
taken up with provisioning human beings (Dalton 
1961, 9; Polanyi 1977, 7; see also Evans-Pritchard 
1940, 91).° 

Till now we have discussed only the embedded 
economy. In the following pages, I want to move into 
some of the institutional, explanatory, and normative 
detail of the “great transformation” that modernity is 
said to have wrought. At the core of this idea of a 
watershed change are two related claims: (1) that in 
modernity, the economy is disembedded, that is, it is 
an autonomous sphere governed by laws of its own 
and (2) that the disembedded economy presses out- 
ward, tending to become integrative not only of those 
domains concerned with our livelihood but of society 
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as a whole. The first of these ideas is the institutional 
thesis, fundamental for the moral economists, of the 
autonomous, “self-regulating” character of markets 
in modernity (Hopkins 1957, 299; Polanyi 1957a, 68; 
Polanyi 1957c, 41, 71; Polanyi 1977, 10, 47). That, they 
argue, is the most striking feature of modern mar- 
kets—and so it must appear, given their background 
theory of the embedded economy. For the first time 
in human history, the economy is not located in the 
enveloping and determining noneconomic context 
of the oikos, the city, the royal household, and so on. 
Institutionalized in the self-regulating market, it 
breaks free from the embrace of the sovereign com- 
munity, becoming autonomous and therefore purely 
economic. 

The second component of the idea of the disem- 
bedded economy is that of the market as pervasive. 
We saw that the moral economist holds that earlier 
societies were integrated through noneconomic insti- 
tutions. Characteristic of modernity on the other 
hand is that the market threatens to become the 
dominant mechanism integrating the entirety of so- 
ciety (Polanyi 1957c, 57, 69; idem 1966, xvi; idem 
1977, 9). The magnitude of the market’s reach can be 
measured by the extent of commodification, by the 
range of goods subject to commercial traffic. In par- 
ticular, the case for the pervasiveness of the market in 
modernity rests on the commodification of land and 
labor. When nature and persons, the world and 
human activity, are made into objects of sale—when 
that is the dominant mode for their transaction—the 
remaining barriers to marketization must be frail 
indeed. The former world is turned inside out, and 
now a whole society becomes embedded in the 
self-regulating mechanism of its own economy; the 
economy envelops society, refashioning its ethos and 
relations after its own image. 

Unlike its predecessors, the disembedded economy 
is theoretically visible. Thus with modernity was born 
the concept of the economy (Polanyi 1977, 6). Before 
our age there was no “separateness” to much of the 
economy, no condition of existing apart from politics 
or other noneconomic institutions. Consequently, it 
could have no separate phenomenology. With the 
emergence of the disembedded economy as an au- 
tonomous sphere and with institutions, motives, and 
laws that are specifically economic, a lawlike and 
independent science of the economy construed as the 
“allocation of material goods to satisfy material 
wants” becomes possible for the first time (Jonas 
1958; Polanyi 1977, 12, 47). But something else hap- 
pens as well, for with market society comes the 
possibility of economics extending its explanatory 
range beyond the economy as just defined. Drawing 
on the “‘basic analytical tools” of rational maximizing 
behavior, markets, and prices, an economic approach 
to the whole of human behavior becomes feasible, 
one that makes visible the “implicit economic struc- 
ture” of even such seemingly affectional communities 
as the family: monogamy is understood as “the most 
efficient marital form,” and children as commodities 
“presumed to have modest price elasticities because 
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they do not have close substitutes” (see Becker 1974, 
300-301, 305; idem 1981, 106; idem 1976, 5-8, 14; 
Coase 1978, 207-8; idem 1988, 1-3; Posner 1983, 1, 3, 
5).” 

With society embedded in the self-regulating mar- 
ket, economic society and homo oeconomicus are not 
distorting overlays but rather the most adequate 
expression of modernity. In a mirror ‘image of the 
premodern world, the economy, wrenched from its 
(former) embedded location, merges once again with 
society, now not because of its saturation by the 
noneconomic norms and institutions of the commu- 
nity but as a result of its very pervasiveness, a 
condition captured in the phrase “market society.” 
Assumptions concerning the pursuit of material gain, 
calculation, and a certain atomism or selfishness are 
privileged by this approach—and rightly so, for mar- 
ket society does generate ever new wants, giving the 
impression that there never can be a state of suffi- 
ciency, and induces economizing behavior of just the 
sort depicted in formal theory. But the formal or 
economic approach goes further, on this account of it, 
and argues that in all times and places human beings 
face and act on the basis of scarcity constraints that 
engender economizing behavior (Dalton 1961, 4-5; 
Pearson 1957, 320, 330; Polanyi 1957b, 244; idem 1968, 
64, idem 1977, 19-25). The pretension that these 
concepts are of universal applicability is, as we shall 
see, a major part of what the moral economist faults 
it for. Here-——but here alone—that approach has ex- 
planatory power. 

The moral economist’s reflection on modernity has 
its institutional and theoretical dimensions, but it is 
powerfully motivated by evaluative issues as well. 
What Evans-Pritchard says of Mauss speaks also for 
the approach as a whole: “[He] is asking himself not 
only how we can understand these archaic institu- 
tions but also how an understanding of them helps us 
the better to understand our own, and perhaps to 
improve them” (1967, ix). What sort of society, the 
moral economist asks, would be amenable to such an 
explanation? A society in which the economy but not 
the community is self-regulating; in which contract 
becomes the cement of an atomized world; in which 
no ends other than (market) economic ones are 
pursued. Once more, the key notion is the disembed- 
ded economy, understood in the first instance as 
self-regulating and therefore purely economic. When 
the moral economists assert that the modern market 
is self-regulating and all-embracing, they mean, 
among other things, that it has escaped the control 
of the community. That opening move in the moral 
economist’s normative argument can branch out 
along an array of critical avenues, including: (1) a 
quasi-Marxian critique of the autonomy of the market 
as a source of unfreedom; (2) a Gemeinschaft-type, 
communitarian sense of the loss of solidarity in 
market society and its replacement by an economi- 
cally generated atomism; (3) a critique based on the 
idea of the good and its radical displacement in 
market modernity. Let me say a few words about 
each of these. 
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Critique 1. We saw that the notion of the self-regulat- 
ing market was central both to the moral economists 
description of the characteristic institutional arrange- 
ments of modernity and to the claim that only in our 
era is a lawlike account of strictly economic phenom- 
ena possible. More radically still, market society 
makes the entirety of human behaviors and institu- 
tions available to the economic approach. In earlier 
times, the economy was an instrument of society’s 
purposes—the subsistence of its members or the 
possibility of a good life. It was a tool and, like all 
tools, subordinate to its users’ ends. Today, con- 
versely, it is the economy and its self-generated ends 
that govern and with a power such as to transform 
society's order and purposes and to substitute for 
them the logic of calculation and maximization. Not 
only is it extraordinarily thorough in dissolving the 
traditional community and its bonds, but its sway is 
so great that it reaches down into even the micro 
level, inducing choices and behavior consistent with 
its ends. Never has an economic system compelled 
individuals so universally and with such necessity 
(Wolf 1971, 278-79; Polanyi 1957c, 73; idem 1968, 
62-63). The market, in short, extends the reach of the 
economy in controlling individuals, and that in turn 
is made possible by its disembedded, self-regulating 
quality. One measure of this transformation is the 
array of perverse effects attributed to the pervasive 
market, for example, | effects on subsistence, labor, 
and the environment.® 


Critique 2. There is a group of ideas broadly related to 
the Gemeinschaft view of modernity as the withering 
of community, an argument associated with the writ- 
ings of, among others, Ténnies.” Here the critical 
anchor is the concept of market society as “econo- 
mized,” as one in which the relations and goals 
associated with the acquisitive economy triumph 
over higher ends and more human bonds, for among 
those things that have been lost in the great transfor- 
mation is the tightly woven fabric of community, the 
mesh of obligations.and expectations that overrode 
self-interest and made each person a part of a greater 
whole, whether as a member of a household or 
kinship group or as a citizen. In its stead emerged an 
atomized society in which the interdependency of 
individuals was not mediated through political, so- 
cial, or religious institutions but via the market and 
contract. The noneconomic bonds of the world before 
modernity were supplanted by those forged from 
economic self-interest, creating thereby something 
very much like the community of traders, the root- 
less, floating world of the cash nexus, so much 
despised in ancient societies (Mauss 1967, 63-81; 
Wolf 1971, xviii, 279, 282-83; on atomism and indi- 
vidualism, see Polanyi 1957c, 163). 


Critique 3. The contrast between economic and other 
(presumably superior) goods is suggested by the 
dominant motif of the moral economic approach, that 
is, the juxtaposition of economized modernity and 
the noneconomic premodern world. Need, fear, and 
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acquisitiveness are the forces that here govern behav- 
ior to an extent previously unheard of: everything 
and everyone must be viewed as a possible object of 
gain or as a competitor for goods. Little room is left 
thereby for purposes other than those stamped in the 
mold of the market. The market, in other words, 
through its extensive presence and its capacity to 
structure choices, creates a situation in which ple- 
onexia, the ancient malaise of the acquisitive soul, 
becomes a systemic property driving out goods other 
than its own. From that vantage point, the moral 
economic history of modernity can be read as a 
reaction to these perverse effects, as a struggle be- 
tween the market and society’s efforts to regain 
governance, to assert goods other than those of the 
self-regulating market. For the moral economist, mo- 
dernity as market society is virtually from the mo- 
ment of its birth a contested form, to be queried in its 
theoretical expression (the economic approach to 
human behavior) and challenged politically. The 
former we see in the work of the moral economists 
themselves and above all in their efforts to keep alive 
the memory of an economic order different from our 
own, the latter is evident in peasant rebellions against 
the encroaching market—rebellions sometimes seek- 
ing the preservation of the structures of traditional 
society and at other times venturing novel forms of 
the embedded economy (Wolf 1971, 282). It is also 
expressed in the emergence of both socialist politics 
and antimodern movements on the Right and in the 
creation of institutions that reassert society’s gover- 
nance over both the production and distribution of 
the means of its own livelihood and the consequences 
of the market for its other concerns. Such projects for 
reembedding the economy flow naturally from the 
picture of market society as ruled over by a disem- 
bedded, self-legislating economy coupled with the 
critical estimation of that society. They are the fitting 
terminus of a theory that offers us an account of 
nonmarket societies, not out of antiquarian or anthro- 
pological interest alone but as pointing to alternative 
ways in which the economy could be integrated into 
society. Perhaps because the idea of the moral econ- 
omy has in our times been developed, for the most 
part, by anthropologists and others for whom the 
most pressing task was the Methodenstreit, the norma- 
tive facets of their argument cannot be unfolded 
directly from the texts we are considering. I therefore 
postpone my discussion of it until the concluding 
section of the essay, where I draw on other writings 
related to this tradition. 


EVALUATING THE MORAL ECONOMY 


I now want to turn to an assessment of the moral 
economic approach, then to a reconstruction of its 
normative center. First, as even their critics are pre- 
pared to allow, the moral economists’ most important 
achievements are their underscoring that markets 
have not always been the dominant institutional 
mode of economic transaction and their offering of an 
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alternative typology of economic regimes (Hechter 
1983, 173; North 1977, 706). The challenge to the 
moral economic school turns around the explanation 
of these nonmarket forms. Polanyi, we recall, argued 
that these societies resist analysis in terms of scarcity 
and an economizing rationality, a form of analysis 
that must inevitably dislodge their economy from its 
informing social nexus. This claim faces a number of 
competitors and counters. One maps a theory that— 
while rejecting an anachronistic employment of the- 
ories rooted in contemporary society—nevertheless 
accords primacy to economic forces broadly con- 
strued in the explanation of nonmarket societies. 
Marxism is one such possibility, and it employs the 
familiar conceptual tools of technology, scarcity, 
classes, states, and exploitation (see North 1981, 
61-63). A second approach begins with the presence, 
even in market society, of institutions whose internal 
working are not marketlike (e.g., firm, family, gov- 
ernment). A theory that can account for that presence 
may also be of use in explaining entire societies 
organized in a similar manner. On this view, the 
existence of nonmarket economies, contemporary or 
historical, may be understood in the light of the 
transaction costs associated with markets. Because of 
enforcement, measurement, information, and other 
costs, markets may, under certain conditions, simply 
be more expensive than nonmarket regimes. This 
approach is also able to provide a causal story for 
economic regime change as a consequence of (among 
other things) altered costs.’ 

And that points to one of the major inadequacies of 
the moral economic model, namely, that it has only 
thin theoretical resources with which to explain eco- 
nomic change—why economic regimes come into 
being and pass away. In particular, it is hard to see 
what non-ad hoc explanation would be used to 
account for the emergence of markets out of embed- 
ded economies. And while it certainly offers an 
explanation for the demise of the entirely unfettered 
market, it does not tell us the causal story behind the 
failures of the “invisible hand” (Godelier 1974, 1371- 
72; Hechter 1983, 183, 187; North 1977, 715). The 
moral economic approach is, in other words, oriented 
toward the static state and is therefore less valuable 
when the question is of change across time. That in 
turn awakens the suspicion that its account even of 
stable states may be inadequate, for if it is unable to 
explain their demise, it may well not have an ade- 
quate understanding of the sources of their stability 
either. 

Let me pause here to focus on the extension of the 
transaction cost approach. This is a natural target for 
the moral economist, who might answer that in using 
the theory of the firm as our foundation, we are led to 
read back into the premodern world a sort of implicit 
market made up of just those kinds of institutions 
and motivations that were virtually absent from it, for 
the manager of the firm can be seen as driven by 
market-generated imperatives to regulate the internal 
workings of his organization in the most efficient 
manner. And because that behavior-inducing struc- 
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ture is absent in nonmarket communities, theories of 
the firm will give a misleading picture of the founda- 
tions of the premodern rejection of markets, making 
them appear more economic than they in fact were. 
This retort offers a useful cautionary note, telling us 
that we must attend to the institutional specificity of 
the economy and to how it is understood by those for 
whom it is a part of their enveloping horizon. In 
short, it tells us that both in its being and in the type 
of explanation it calls for, a firm whose command- 
type hierarchical arrangement is shaped by market 
pressures is something quite different from, for ex- 
ample, the redistributionist kingly households of the 
archaic Mediterranean world or, for that matter, a 
modern family. 

But perhaps the moral economic argument adopts 
too narrow a conception of the economic and econo- 
mizing, which, in turn, is the result of its attempt to 
deny the choice-theoretic approach access to nonmar- 
ket societies by challenging the usefulness of notions 
of scarcity, scarcity-induced choice, and so on. To say 
that market-type scarcity, surplus, and the sorts of 
behavior that they help to structure are largely absent 
before modernity is, even if accurate, not to prove the 
case that economizing behavior does not exist there at 
all or that it is not an important explanatory device for 
understanding those societies. The economic ap- 
proach may well provide an interpretative key to 
such societies so long as it is attentive to their 
defining institutional and motivational differences 
(Bates 1983, 139-40)."? Scarcity, surplus, and econo- 
mizing are wrongly defined if they are restricted to 
their market form and if that is the barrier to under- 
standing important institutions and behaviors in non- 
market societies as economic at their root, then what 
is needed is to go beyond the too-pinched conception 
of the economic offered by the moral economists 
(Hechter 1983, 165n; LeClair 1962, 1180-1185; Smelser 
1959, 176-77). 

Indeed, when we consider core aspects of the 
behaviors they put forward as illustrative of the 
noneconomic character of these societies, we see the 
extent to which they lend themselves to retranslation 
into the vocabulary of the economic approach.” Take 
Scott’s argument that peasant villages are moral econ- 
omies because their governing objective is not indi- 
vidual maximization of wealth but the protection of 
the community as a whole against a collapse of 
subsistence. The end is “moral” and so, presumably, 
inaccessible to economic reasoning. Yet if we look at 
Scott’s analysis of these villages, it becomes apparent 
that many of their behaviors and institutional forms 
are economizing responses to a situation of severe 
risk in regard to subsistence goods. They may well 
subscribe to the proposition that justice demands that 
all be preserved from hunger, but it is the scarcity of 
means to ward off this ill that produces their econo- 
mizing decisions, including their resistance to the 
` intrusions of the market with its threatening fluctua- 
tions and unacceptable distributive outcomes. Alter 
those scarcity constraints (through, e.g., state-led 
social assistance programs), and the structure of the 
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village becomes redundant. The village, in short, is 
governed by risk aversion (a stance, Scott notes, not 
absent from capitalist corporations), and it econo- 
mizes around its principal constraints. The specifica- 
tion of the end is, to be sure, a matter of “moral 
vision,” of a certain perception of justice. But given 
that end and the scarcity situation that confronts the 
village, the resulting choices are amenable to eco- 
nomic analysis (broadly understood), as also is the 
study of their unintended consequences. Scott him- 
self seems virtually to invite this sort of retranslation, 
saying that “peasant economics is better understood 
as a special case of what standard microeconomic 
theory would predict” (Scott 1976, 14).° 

Alternately, we might consider that other focal 
point of the moral economic argument, classical 
Greece. Here again, the economy and its typical 
behaviors are arguably quite visible: scarcity and 
economizing are fully in evidence, though located in 
a nonmarket context. To see this, we might reflect on 
one of the most extensive ancient discussions of labor 
discipline and the division of labor—that set out in 
Xenophon's Ogeconomicus. Socrates wants to learn 
how Ischomachos, a wealthy estate owner, has ac- 
quired the means to be able to engage in the affairs of 
his city and friends. In other words, how has 
Ischomachos arranged it so that he is not bound 
down by penury or excessive need? Ischomachos is 
not seeking to maximize wealth without limit but 
rather to be leisured, to find a way to escape from 
economic activity altogether. Much of their discus- 
sion centers on the managerial role of the wife in the 
oikos economy, the need for overseers, and (in an 
ancient version of the principal-agent problem) the 
issue of how to motivate the wife and overseer to do 
the master’s work efficiently. The Oeconomicus, then, 
abounds in discussions of shirking, discipline, and 
motivational problems within the household that 
would not seem out of place in a modern text, with 
one exception. What leads Ischomachos to reflect 
carefully on the internal organization of his economy, 
to employ his work force most efficiently, is an 
ethical-political conception of the good life that re- 
quires him to maximize one very scarce good—time— 
for the sake of a life given over to free praxis. Scarcity, 
maximizing, choice of technique: all can be discerned 
in that distant conversation between Socrates and 
Ischomachos, and we should not be blinded to them 
by too cramped an understanding of the economic as 
identical with its market expression. 

Still, even if it seems thai this issue can readily be 
brought to closure (as it arguably can if the moral 
economist’s case rests solely on an excessively restric- 
tive understanding of the economy), there neverthe- 
less remains a concern that in this sort of translation 
of the idiom of the nonmarket world into our own, it 
may happen that “things get lost”—perhaps some 
very important things (Geertz 1983, 10). My tone has 
suggested that we could readily speak about, say, 
Ischomachos’s maximizing rationality as expressed in 
the use of his wife and servants. But now turn the 
table and consider what Ischomachos would have 
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answered to a query about his oikonomiké, his eco- 
nomic prowess. He might well have explained it as 
part of the “total social phenomena” of his house- 
hold—tied it to his status as a citizen of this Athenian 
polis and to his being male and of a certain age. Were 
we to answer him, “No, we mean tell us about your 
economic skills,” his response would be the same, and 
he would be bewildered at our pressing him to hive 
off whatever this “economy” is from the rest of the 
relations of his oikos and its place in the city. Or, still 
within the “total social phenomena” of his world 
(i.e., looking from within its ethical and political 
architecture), he might, like Odysseus take offence, 
thinking that we were calling him a trader, one of 
those marginal people, the metics, whose only father- 
land is profit, and who therefore are the “elsewhere” 
of the city (Odyssey 8.158-68). Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer 
would probably be similarly perplexed were we to 
speak about exchanges apart from (for example) 
kinship ties. The (arguably) jarring and counterintu- 
itive quality of the account of the family as a commu- 
nity of traders intimates something of this loss, as (on 
a wider canvas) does Emile Benveniste’s observation 
that “everything having to do with economic notions 
is bound up with much greater representations that 
call into play the ensemble of human relations, or of 
relations with the gods” (1969, 202). 

Would Ischomachos’ and the Nuer’s perplexity be 
diminished if we were to inform them that what we 
meant by economic was a “science of human choice,” 
of choices made by rational, self-interested maximiz- 
ers—if, that is, we replaced the cramped concept of 
the economy by a more expansive, choice-theoretic 
approach? For we who live in a world suffused by 
calculation and by a rationality disposed toward a 
future as a realm of possibilities to be exploited, such 
a view of choice may come as naturally as the air we 
breathe. But in the moral economic account, that is a 
disposition “insensibly acquired ... and taken for 
granted,” which is peculiar to us and foreign to 
members of other civilizations for whom these spe- 
cific ideas of the future, time, and rational calculation 
are largely absent (Bourdieu 1979, 4-8). What these 
ambiguities illustrate is that this part of the debate 
virtually calls out to be carried one step further—into 
fundamental questions of language and interpreta- 
tion across cultures addressed to the proponents of 
the economic approach. Anthropologists, drawing on 
(or paralleling) Wittgenstein and Winch among oth- 
ers, have already traveled down much of this road. In 
thinking about the interpretation of the economy, 
about rational choice and related theories, we might 
well profit from their reflections—not necessarily 
from their conclusions, but at least in their question- 
ing and challenges. 

How does the idea of the premodern embedded 
economy provide a critical fulcrum against market 
society? As important as the normative valuation of 
nonmarket societies is to the moral economic argu- 
ment, it is very difficult to get a purchase on it, 
because, as I have said, it is even more thinly devel- 
oped in this literature than is the basis of their re- 
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pudiation of market society. A promising starting 
point, however, is the idea of embeddedness. This 
notion contains a normative clause grounded in the 
claim that in nonmarket societies it is the community 
that absorbs the economy—directs it or infuses it with 
its values—rather than, as in modernity, being ruled 
by it. When we unfold the notion of the economy 
embedded in or under the governance of the commu- 
nity, what we find is the “domination moment” as 
central to the community and the encroachment of 
status and other forms of hierarchical gradation upon 
society and economy (Brunner 1956, 43-44; Finley 
1974, 49). These aspects are not mere scarifications on 
an otherwise noble edifice but are crucial to the 
workings of many of those communities and to the 
shape of the economy within them. While similar 
properties have been observed in some peasant com- 
munities (see Bates and Curry 1992; Popkin 1979, 28, 
61), I shall focus here on the concept of embedded- 
ness in ancient Greek society. 

We might begin by observing that the oikos, or 
household economy, literature was, at its birth in 
classical Greece, bound up with a critique of both 
markets and democracy for their indifference to the 
rank ordering of persons and of the goods that ought 
to be pursued (Humphreys 1983, 12). By contrast, the 
embedded economy was located in the koindnia—in 
its affective bonds, in its proportional equality (hier- 
archy)—and was subject to its ruling ends. In this 
world, the economy did not disrupt the rank order of 
human beings but rewarded each according to his 
worth. Persons there are not the ciphers they will 
become in markets but individuals whose different 
worth shapes exchanges between them (Finley 1974, 
34; Godelier 1986, 231). Embedded also means, in this 
context, that each does what is proper to his or her 
status—male and female, freeman and slave, adult 
and child. And it signified the tight solidarity of the 
community against the universalism of commerce 
(see, e.g., Aristotle, Politics 1258a39-1258b8; Demos- 
thenes, Private Orations 37.52; Lysias, Orations 22.14, 
31.6-7). Finally, embedded conveyed the sense of “sub- 
ordinate to the proper ends or purposes”—not the 
Midas or animallike passions of the many, not the 
“cloak of many colors” (as Plato in Republic 557c 
mockingly calls the diversity of goods under demo- 
cratic regimes) but the pursuit of ta kala, the beautiful 
life made possible by detachment from provisioning 
activity, a detachment secured in its turn by domina- 
tion over others. Both of the two defining elements of 
the ancient idea of the embedded economy, as lo- 
cated within the framework of the community and 
made instrumental to the pursuit of the good life, are 
suffused with hierarchy—the good rank-ordering of 
ends and persons. The location of the economy—the 
form of its embeddedness—would have been incom- 
prehensible to them without that cosmos. What the 
moral economist calls the disembedded economy of 
the market was condemned (as was democracy) from 
the standpoint of the oikos (and the best regime) for its 
egalitarianism and indifference to rank order, its 
neglect of the best life, and its openness to something 
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outside of the tight bonds of the community’s hier- 
archical solidarity. 

We may suspect, then, that the moral economic 
reading of the embedded economy is colored by a 
certain romanticism (Godelier 1986, 181; on a similar 
temptation in communitarian political philosophy, 
see Kymlicka 1991, 85-90; Humphreys 1978, 38). 
Were this simply, in Habermas’ wonderful turn of 
phrase, “the melancholy charm of irretrievable pasts 
and the radiance of nostalgic remembrance of what 
had been sacrificed to modernization” (1987, 329), 
then the moral economists’ starry-eyed appreciation 
of the world before markets would be less troubling. 
But they mean to use that world as a mirror in which 
we may more readily see the flaws of our own, and in 
the course of doing that, they abstract from its par- 
ticular binding cement, from its hierarchy and dom- 
ination. In other words, they seem to have put to one 
side their insistence on sensitivity to the historical 
and institutional context. Yet embeddedness is 
hardly intelligible apart from that context, and once it 
is extracted from its specificity it loses much of its 
conceptual substance, becoming an ill-defined, if 
seductive, perception of a “thick” community. And 
as a countermodel to the market, that world sheds 
its lustre the moment its mode of embeddedness is 
unpacked. By leaving unsaid how the economy was 
subordinated and contained, this approach also 
causes us to miss something crucial about the theory 
of market society, namely the extent to which it too is 
a moral economics, developed in response to the 
embedded premodern household model.” I now 
want to examine critically the notion of the disembed- 
ded market and its normative implications. 

As we saw, the governing juxtaposition of the 
moral economic argument—the embedded economy 
as opposed to the self-regulating juggernaut mar- 
ket—also yields a picture of market society ruled over 
by its disembedded economic institutions. There is, 
however, something misleading and false in this 
account—at least as misleading as its corollary claim 
that there is no recognizable economic behavior in 
premarket societies, for surely the market is embedded 
in both significations of that term: institutional and 
normative. The institutional context is evident and I 
shall not dwell on it here. It consists, among other 
things, of a mesh of property rights made operative 
in the form of law, of contracts and their enforcement 
and so on. The market, in other words, flourishes 
only amidst an array of “external” institutional sup- 
ports.“ When it is said that markets are institution- 
ally disembedded, therefore, it is unclear what pre- 
cisely is meant—except, perhaps, that they are not 
(wholly) regulated from above, as if by a very visible 
hand. That last way of speaking of their embedded- 
ness permits us to see their ethical locale, for it 
suggests that we can think of markets as being one 
institutional outcome of the normative shift from 
status to contract. I shall develop that thought in 
order to suggest how the embedded/disembedded lan- 
guage may easily be seen as misconstruing the nor- 
mative character of modernity. 
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The mode of producing and distributing the means 
for human sustenance embodied in the market is 
expressive not of a human propensity to truck, trade, 
and barter or of the desire to acquire ever more things 
but rather of a moral redrawing of the community 
and of the place of the economy within it. What that 
transition yields is a new form of moral embedded- 
ness for the economy. The attributes claimed for it are 
familiar: an economy whose actors are considered 
equals and a system indifferent to their noneconomic 
attributes; a contractarian, voluntaristic institutional 
context for exchanges; and the view that the public 
authority should not decide among preferences—that 
one is entitled to live one’s life “from the inside,” 
selecting and ordering one’s preferences according to 
the good as one understands it and seeking to engage 
the voluntary cooperation of others in one’s pursuit 
of them. At its foundation, this redrawing involves a 
shift away from the patriarchal household model, 
with its hierarchal and unfree core. To say that the 
“world we lost” was characterized by the subordina- 
tion of the economy to the noneconomic values and 
norms of the community whereas market society has 
freed the economy from those moorings is to misrep- 
resent the meaning of modernity, a meaning that has 
to be located in no small measure in a rejection of the 
household model in the economic sphere and its 
close analogues at the political level and in an attempt 
to fashion a new community and economy.” 

Consider, as an application of this argument, that 
in market society, labor and land have been made 
into commodities, a proposition that is intended to 
show the degree to which the self-regulating market 
has taken hold of—and economized—society, even 
down to the level of such “fictitious” commodities as 
nature and human activity. A more natural construc- 
tion of this process of “commodification” is that land 
and labor are removed from their status-determined, 
nonconsensual location in the social hierarchy. Land 
is freed from its attachment to patrimonial lineage, 
with (as Tocqueville observed) the resulting democ- 
ratization of the agrarian economy. Labor is taken 
from its servile status (determined by gender and 
other ascriptive factors) and made a part of the 
self-ownership of the person, something to be freely 
disposed of. Viewed in that light, it is once again 
inaccurate to characterize the “great transformation” 
as one from a society in which noneconomic, human 
values ruled to a modern order in which the primary 
determinants are the all-embracing and purely eco- 
nomic laws of the juggernaut market. There was 
indeed a great transformation, but it might be better 
expressed as a move from a community and its 
economy (heavily encroached upon by hierarchy and 
status) to a society in which a certain equality and 
autonomy were accorded primacy. 

A similarly contestable reading is at work in the 
way the embedded/disembedded distinction is used 
to weave the moral history of modernity as the battle 
between the self-regulating juggernaut market and a 
society trying to impose a certain humaneness upon 
it. A less tendentious reading is that voluntary (con- 
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tractual) relations among persons, whether in eco- 
nomic or other matters, represent a central good in 
liberal market society and that therefore any interdic- 
tion of what is voluntarily agreed to among persons 
must be taken, in the first instance, as a prima facie 
evil. However, this is not to say that voluntary 
agreements are the only good to be secured, at 
whatever cost to other values society may wish to 
advance. It is to assert, however, that the interdiction 
of freely made agreements must be understood as a 
normative loss and weighed accordingly against the 
expected benefits. The many ways in which society 
now regulates contracts and markets represent not a 
reembedding of a purely economic sphere but the 
seeking of a balance among competing goods, one of 
which is the importance attached to the market as a 
forum composed of voluntary contracts that can, 
despite their importance, also on occasion be re- 
stricted so as allow for other goods to be realized. We 
could say then that what the moral economists call 
the reembedding of the economy is better explained 
as the workings of a society possessing a plurality of 
goods. In Michael Walzer’s terms, the market is one 
sphere of justice, and when its operations “abut” on 
different spheres with other principles of justice, 
society may decide to limit its effects by regulating it 
in various ways (Walzer 1983). The embedded/disembed- 
ded conceptual framework obscures the character of 
market society by simultaneously understating the 
presence of recognizable and distinct economic be- 
havior in archaic societies and insisting on too radical 
a detachment of the modern economy from its sus- 
taining institutional and normative nexus.*® 


THE MORAL THEORY OF THE 
EMBEDDED ECONOMY 


Here is roughly where we stand: the moral econo- 
mists are committed to a theory of the radical excep- 
tionalism of market society, a view that entails (so 
they maintain) that the mode of explanation of mo- 
dernity must be similarly novel. Some are also given 
to the use of premodern (householding) models—the 
classical Greek especially (half of Polanyi’s last major 
work, The Livelihood of Man, is devoted to ancient 
Greece)-—as part of a critical apparatus employed 
against the world of the market. For reasons already 
suggested, I take the latter to be largely unsustainable 
in the late twentieth century; the former is a valuable 
invitation to further exploration of the issues sur- 
rounding the interpretation of economic forms. While 
acknowledging the difficulties to which the founda- 
tional embedded/disembedded contrast gives rise, what I 
wish to pursue further is the claim that far from being 
unserviceable, this approach suggests a powerful 
(and debatable) way of thinking normatively about 
the economy. 

At the center of this part of the reconstruction of 
the moral economic argument is the idea of the 
embedded economy, and while, as I just said, that 
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idea is not uniquely specified by the particular struc- 
ture of the classical Greek oikos, the latter is neverthe- 
less a good starting point. Because in linking oikos and 
otkonomiké, “household” and “economics,” it inti- 
mates another understanding of the economy as 
located in the mesh of family (or community) rela- 
tions and purposes.’’ We can approach this idea by 
unfolding it into the two parts of the meaning of 
Aristotle’s idea of the economy en tais koinéniais, “in 
the framework of the community.’””° The first sug- 
gests that the provisioning of human beings is em- 
bedded or submerged in a nexus of relations—rela- 
tions of justice, if you will. For example, on certain 
holidays, members of families give gifts to one an- 
other, and those exchanges are embedded in the 
framework of their community—their religious be- 
liefs, their norms of deference and of reciprocal 
obligation between parents and children and so forth. 
By the same token, in a political community of equals 
who prize freedom above all, relations of distribution 
and of production will adapt to that overarching 
pattern. So, likewise, in a society that recognizes 
deep inequalities among its members, the economy 
will most probably take on yet another form. The 
economy, in short, is suffused by the norms of the 
community of which it is a part, and we would expect 
that where divergence occurs either economic rela- 
tions will be refashioned so as to bring them into 
harmony with the community or the latter’s values 
will, in a process of reflective equilibrium, undergo 
change. In this sense, and contrary to Polanyi-type 
arguments, all economies, including the near-to- 
pervasive-market economies, are moral economies, 
embedded in the (ethical) framework of their commu- 
nities. 

A second (and related) way of unpacking the 
concept of the economy en tais koinOniais is as a part of 
the view that all communities aim at some good, the 
perception of which informs the life of that associa- 
tion in its many and varies aspects (Aristotle, Politics 
1252al—5). We have just seen one manner of speaking 
about that claim, and the language of aiming or 
“being directed to” suggests another. From that 
perspective, the economy is understood as instru- 
mental to the good, and that claim marks the begin- 
ning of a teleological inquiry about the good and 
about the place of the economy in relation to it. Here 
is a schematic version of this aspect of the classical 
theory as it proceeds from the starting point of the 
household. Wealth is an instrument or tool: Aristotle 
speaks of “wealth ... and instruments generally” 
and again of property as “tools for the purpose of 
life,” and Xenophon has Socrates discuss “the instru- 
ment wealth” (organa chrémata; see Xenophon, Oeco- 
nomicus 2.13; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1987a28; 
idem, Politics 1253b31—32). Like all instruments, it has 
an end or purpose external to itself and in light of 
which its worth is judged. Wealth not governed by 
such ends does not constitute a good for human 
beings, because it has lost its telos-directed nature. 
Instead, it becomes a dead weight, a thing to be borne 
but that does not serve its proper end; or worse, it 
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causes that peculiar corruption of the soul, pleonexia, 
the unlimited desire for things, a Midas-like passion 
that (as was the case with Midas himself) deprives 
those whom it afflicts of the ability to use properly the 
things they have. 

So knowledge of the purpose that wealth ought to 
serve is essential to its character as an instrument in 
the service of the good—essential, in other words, to 
its being wealth at all. We do not recognize wealth as 
wealth (much less know how to organize and deploy 
it) before we have answered the query what end it 
serves—and not what derivative ends but, rather, 
what highest end for the person or the community. A 
plow is an instrument, and the slave is a “living tool” 
in the service of the oikos master, as also are his wife 
and overseers (Aristotle, Nicomachean ethics 1161b3-5; 
idem Politics 1253b24-54a8, 1255b30-40; Xenophon, 
Oeconomicus vii. 10-17, xii.12-20). They create mate- 
rial things for him (food, clothes, etc.) and by carry- 
ing the burden of direct production and supervision 
allow him time for higher activities. Yet none of these 
are wealth (at least not yet), for they await an answer 
to the question of how they are to be used, of the final 
good in relation to which they are but so many 
instruments. The person who is truly a good econo- 
mist, who possesses oikonomiké, is the one who can 
answer that question. It surprises us perhaps, but not 
them, that Socrates, poor, pale, and shoeless, should 
lead Xenophon’s discussion of economics; for he was, 
after all, “the chief of helpers in the quest of virtue” 
(Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.8.11). 

Any human community—the household or the 
city—has thus to ask itself this primordial question 
concerning the location of the economy in its hierar- 
chy of goods. Not to subordinate the economy to 
those rank-ordered goods is, in a basic sense, to 
render the community incoherent from the point of 
view of justice—to cause perverse distributions of 
things and to allow wealth itself to become the chief 
good. Classical Greek philosophers saw this subordi- 
nation as directed to the master’s leisure and praxis 
and those in turn to the possibility of philosophic or 
citizen activity. The classical city, for its part, inter- 
vened in the economy for the sake of securing food 
supplies but also to allow for the participation of poor 
citizens in democratic institutions.*! In both cases, 
the embedded economy could be seen as the practical 
conclusion to an inquiry concerning the end or pur- 
pose of economic activity. Economics as the science of 
wealth—its acquisition and employment—must be 
guided by the question of wealth’s purpose or render 
itself radically incomplete. It presupposes another 
science, a moral or political one, just as the object of 
its study, the specific institutional form of the econ- 
omy, presupposes our common answer to the ques- 
tion, “To what end?” 

The answers ventured by the ancients to this 
question, a rentier life for the oikos master and for the 
city, are now museum pieces, valuable primarily as a 
warning against romanticism. However, as I have 
just suggested, it is possible to tease out of those 
arguments the materials for an alternative framework 
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within which to think about the economy. Because 
that framework makes economics—unavoidably and 
at the outset—an ethical inquiry, it is a worthwhile 
antidote to what Amartya Sen has called the “engi- 
neering” approach to economics, an approach that 
seems at times almost to revel in its nonethical 
character (Sen 1987, 2). For this framework points to 
two related paths, reflecting the dual types of inquiry 
that emerged from our analysis of en tais koindniais. In 
the first place, it says that economic science is incom- 
plete if it does not embed its studies in an overarching 
account of the location of the economy in the wider 
architecture of the community, of which the economy 
is simply one moment. Second, it tells us that this 
overarching account must be centrally informed by 
the question of the good to which the economy and 
its sustaining institutional nexus are, or ought to be, 
subordinate. In so doing, it directs us beyond the 
language of rights, self-ownership, and in general the 
liberal way of framing the normative study of the 
economy, for the question “To what end?” leads us 
to see the limits of a theory grounded in exclusionary 
rights and neutrality, a theory that (from the stand- 
point of the moral economy) neglects the most basic 
of queries as to what good is served by the economy. 
Taken in its entirety, this theory insists on the study 
of the community and its institutions grounded in the 
ethos that invests them with their life and form as 
central to an adequate and complete account of the 
economy. It insists, in other words, on the economy 
as something that we do, that involves us in certain 
patterns of relations with our fellow human beings 
and with nature, and for a purpose or end. The 
question “What good is thereby served?” is essential 
to understanding what we do when we do the things 
called economic—much more essential than grasping 
the most efficient way of doing them. 

I said that the institutional and teleological senses 
of en tais koindniais are related, and that relationship is 
evident in what we have just discussed. The end— 
the good aimed at—informs the institutional struc- 
ture of the community, including the character and 
location of the economy within it. But the household- 
model teleological theory that we have been consid- 
ering does not simply want to map out a (normative) 
form of explanation. Its interrogative path defined by 
the question “For what purpose?” and emphasizing 
the instrumentality of wealth in the light of that 
question was meant precisely to call into doubt the 
market and democracy as forms for the economic and 
political integration of the community and to chal- 
lenge them as ways of life (see Booth 1994; Hum- 
phreys 1983, 12). We have already spoken of one 
dimension of this. The good oikos represented a 
regulated economy, hierarchically organized accord- 
ing to the respective worth (proportional equality) of 
its members, husband, wife, children, free servants, 
and slaves and subordinated to a sovereign good. 
The world of the emporium by contrast was anarchi- 
cal, indifferent to the community and its order, and 
bound together by the pursuit of money alone. De- 
mocracy, like the market, is blind to the necessary 
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closedness of community (Plato, Republic 563a) and to 
all but a narrow and partial facet of the good. © 

We can generalize this still further by observing 
again that that type of inquiry was intended to 
display the (related) limits of the market and democ- 
racy. This it does by driving the question of the good 
towards a telos, a ruling good (or goods).** Whether 
by the dramatic and ascending path of Socratic dia- 
logue or in the more mundane Aristotelian variant, 
conceptions of the good are challenged and under- 
mined until that terminus is attained. Their thrust is 
to show that not all goods (or lives) are equal and that 
a failure to perceive and to be governed by the 
highest possible good produces a radical deficiency. 
Neutrality and an egalitarian pluralism are the hall- 
marks of that deficiency, yet they are institutionally 
enshrined as the virtues of the market and democ- 
racy. This, in brief, is how the critique of them in its 
classical form is worked through. Democracy, like 
money, tends to make all things alike, for both are in 
their different ways egalitarian and thus oblivious of 
ranked distinction—the one to the worth of the 
person, the other to the use value of the thing for the 
attaining of the human telos. One result is that 
unequal things and persons are rendered (conven- 
tionally) equal by democratic citizenship and money 
respectively (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1131a25- 
33, 1133a20-23; idem, Politics 1280a8-17, 1281a-8, 
1317b4-9; Plato, Republic 558c). Mirrored in the lives 
we lead as members of a democracy (and presumably 
of the emporium), our characters become, Aristotle 
writes, like masterless (adespotois) households in 
which one can do whatever one wants (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1161a8-9; Politics 1317b10; see also Plato, Repub- 
lic 557b). One does as he wishes because the idea of a 
sovereign good (the master) is absent and in its 
absence all desires and pleasures, all life plans, are 
treated and honored equally. In other words, this 
equality and indifference as among persons and ways 
of life is possible where, in Plato's words, “the 
acropolis [of the soul is] empty” (Republic 560b, 561b- 
c). For Aristotle as for Plato, that is an empty soul and 
city, a failed life and an inferior community, and its 
root cause is that the question of the telos, of the good 
life for citizen and human being, has been neglected. 
The “cloak of many colors,” the celebration of the 
multiplicity and diversity of lives and ends, is testi- 
mony to the incompleteness of these institutions (and 
souls), evidence that they have not only not come to 
the end of the interrogative path “For what pur- 
pose?” but that they have lost sight of it altogether. 

Here then is the nub of the dilemma for contem- 
porary moral economists who wish to travel down 
that path. There is an answer to the question, “For 
what end is the economy in this specific, market, 
form?” The answer might be expressed, “So that 
within this sphere I may do with my things, my 
labor, and so on as I wish, consistent with a recogni- 
tion of the right of others to do likewise; in short, so 
that as far as is possible under conditions of interde- 
pendency, I may lead my life ‘from the inside’.” Such 
an answer, when completely developed, is very likely 
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to issue in some variant of a theory of institutional 
neutrality among those life plans rooted in, for exam- 
ple, liberal conversational constraints that rule out 
attempts to legitimate power through claims to a 
knowledge of the good or to a personal superiority, in 
the idea of a modus vivendi in the face of moral 
heterogeneity or in the notion of an overlapping 
consensus (see, e.g., Ackerman 1980, 8-12; Larmore 
1987, 129-30; Rawls 1993). If the moral economist 
allows the interrogative path to end there, what she 
has accepted is (arguably) a more reflective form of 
liberalism—-guided by the question of the good rather 
than by a theory of rights alone, but a liberalism 
nonetheless. 

If, however, she follows that road as far it was 
meant to be followed and as far as its internal logic 
suggests it ought to be, pluralism (the “cloak of many 
colors”) and neutrality or an overlapping consensus 
in place of a comprehensive and sovereign good (the 
“empty acropolis”) will not be satisfactory. What 
then presses onto the philosophical stage is (some- 
thing very much like) a theory of the good as over 
against the shadow world of the market and democ- 
racy, the world structured so as to allow for a plural- 
ity of life-plans lived from the inside (see Rawls 1993, 
134-135, 146n). In other words, because neutrality 
among competing life plans is (from this standpoint) 
at best a chimerical answer to the question of the 
good and of wealth and the economy as instruments 
in its service, the moral economist will be led beyond 
the threshold of liberal conversation. In brief, it is 
difficult to see a via media by which this part of the 
project can be pursued and not end up in a challenge 
to a social pluralism of ends and the norm of choosing 
one’s own life plans. Yet even if that is so, there is still 
much to be learned from an engagement with the 
moral economic argument. For their writings draw us 
into a way of thinking about the economy that is 
radically at odds with both the economic approach to 
human behavior and institutions and with the rights- 
based theorizing that has long commanded the con- 
ceptual heights of normative economics. They invite 
us—political scientists and philosophers—to place 
the economy in a larger cosmos of human goods, to 
see it as permeated by the norms of the enveloping 
society and thus to look at it in a light different from 
the one that we are accustomed to. That, I would 
suggest, makes the encounter with the moral econo- 
mists worthwhile, however far we may choose to 
follow them along the road they marked out. 


Notes 


1. For recent social-scientific discussions, see Bates 1983; 
Bates and Curry 1992; Hechter 1983; North 1977; Popkin 1979; 
Scott 1976; Taylor 1993. 

2. The German terms Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, best 
known from Ténnies’s (1979) study, resist translation into 
English, because our nearest equivalents, “community” and 
“society,” are so close in meaning as to smudge just those 
distinctions that the German usage was meant to capture. The 
difficulty is not merely terminological, however, for the no- 
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tion, central to the moral economic argument, of a radical 
separation between two great epochs, their corresponding 
normative structures, and the theories needed to explain 
them is (as we shall see) questionable. Among contemporary 
communitarians, Alasdair MacIntyre recognizes the affinity of 
his own work with the moral economic school but does not 
develop it (1988, 211; see also MacIntyre 1984, 227-28). 

3. Finley (1975) is critical of parts of Polanyi’s project. 
Some of the classical historians cited in this essay (e.g., 
Vidal-Naquet and Will) develop arguments similar to those of 
the moral economists without, however, directly employing 
their writings; others such as Humphreys and Finley address 
them explicitly. Above all, many of them share with the moral 
economists a suspicion of the economic approach to the 
analysis of these societies. To the best of my knowledge, they 
have not engaged in the normative/critical dimensions of the 
moral economic project. Other classical historians are sharply 
critical of the moral economic school (Ste. Croix 1959-60; 
Veyne 1974, 1976). I shall draw on their writings to fill out 
points only thinly developed in the canonical “moral econo- 
my” literature, and these references should not therefore be 
taken as including them among the members of this school (if 
that designation is even appropriate for such a heterogeneous 
cluster of theories). 

4. On the complexities of understanding investment in 
the classical Greek world, see Millet 1983. 

5. For a canonical statement of the debate over the limits 
of scarcity, cf. Aristotle, Politics 1257b28 and 1323b7-10 and 
Menger 1976, 94-96, 98-99, 100-101, 289-90. 

6. To see the quite different interpretations given to the 
phenomenon of premodern trade, compare Mancur Olson’s 
commentary on Herodotus’ The History 4.196 describing trade 
between Carthage and native peoples (1992, 60-61) and 
Polanyi’s gloss on the same passage (1968, 243; cf. 238-39, 
241, 258). In general Polanyi emphasizes the administered 
character of premodern trade, the absence of an economic 
rationality, and the distinction between markets and trade. 
Olson’s reading underscores the view that the “gains from 
trade are often huge” even in “the most difficult and primitive 
circumstances,” rejects value-based explanations of the pres- 
ence of markets, and suggests that the absence of a vital 
institutional nexus (e.g., courts and a legal system) prevents 
further such gains. 

7. For a critique of Becker on the family, see Sen 1984, 
372-73, 375; see also Sen 1990. 

8. On subsistence, see Evans-Pritchard 1940, 84-85; Scott 
1976; Thompson 1971. On labor, see Polanyi 1957c, 82-83; 
Thompson 1967. On the environment, see Polanyi 1957c, 73, 
130; Wolf 1971, 277, 279-80. 

9. Tönnies was wary, however, of what he took to be a 
romantic misappropriation of his book, one emphasizing a 
“social pessimism” about modernity. 

10. On this and related issues, see Coase 1988, 3; North 
1977, 708-11, 713; idem 1981, 20-33, 42-43, 106, 181; Posner 
1983, 146-173. 

11. I develop a critique of this aspect of the moral economic 
argument in Booth 1993a, 76~92. 

12. On kinship groups as “insurance companies” and on 
open fields in peasant agriculture, see, e.g., Bates 1983, 7-20; 
Becker 1981, 238; Popkin 1979; Posner 1983, 146-173. 

13. On Scott’s mode of explanation, see Booth 1993b; 
Taylor 1993, 109-10. 

14. For nonmoral economic readings of the ancient econ- 
omy, see Lowry 1979; Gunderson 1982; Veyne 1976, esp. 
69-74 (critique of Polanyi). 

15. For a parallel critique of communitarian political philos- 
ophy, see Homes 1993, 190-97. 

16. See Desai 1986, 8, On Marx though his comments are 
equally applicable to the moral economy argument. The 
difficulties encountered by the emerging market economies of 
the former Soviet bloc illustrate just how important this 
sustaining institutional framework is; see Clague and Rausser 
1992. 

17. A comparison of the Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft estima- 
tion of this watershed with Maine’s (1864, xl, 163) positive 
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valuation of the shift from status to contract is instructive in 
this regard. 

18. For an explanation of the firm as an embedded institu- 
tion, see Granovetter 1985, 487-504. This article is a powerful 
sociological critique of both the economic and embedded 
approaches. 

19. On the philological background to this, see Singer 1958. 

20. I follow Will’s suggestion and translate Aristotle’s en 
. . . tais koinoniais (Nicomachean Ethics 1132b32) by “framework 
of the community” (1954a, 215). Aristotle is here discussing 
reciprocity, but the idea clearly informs the entire economic 
discussion of book 5, as well as the analysis of the household 
in the Politics, book 1. 

21. On food policy, see Garnsey 1988; on civic salaries, see 
Will 1975. 

22. For analyses suggesting a range of goods in Aristotle, 
rather than a single “grand end,” see Broadie 1991, 198-202; 
Nussbaum 1986, 352-53, 498, n. 20; Salkever 1990; Saxon- 
house 1992, 185-232. Relatedly, see Yack 1985, 94, 99, 109; 
idem 1993, 25-87 (community, esp. 43-50), 106 (democracy), 
170-71 (political dialogue and the common good). Rawls 1993, 
134-35 (and even more so MacIntyre 1984, 146-64) stress the 
more restrictive perfectionist reading, though needless to say 
with very different conclusions. 
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THE PIETY OF THOUGHT IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC, BOOK 1 


DARRELL DOBBS Marquette University 


n the opening sentence of the Republic, Socrates recounts his intention to combine the operations 

of piety and theoretical speculation. Nevertheless, many readers regard Cephalus’ subsequent 

abandonment of rational inquiry to perform certain sacred rites as a definitive indication of Plato’s 
opinion that piety and philosophy are fundamentally incompatible. I find this interpretation untenable 
inasmuch as it depends upon the misidentification of Cephalus as the dialogue’s representative of 
piety. I suggest that the true nature and philosophical significance of piety are indicated instead in 
Socrates’ conversation with Cephalus’ son, Polemarchus. As this conversation unfolds, Polemarchus’ 
pious inclinations culminate in a perception of the dearness of the unknown good. Inspired by this 
piety, Socrates and Polemarchus defend the conventional paragon Simonides and, at the same time, 
launch a truly philosophical inquiry into justice. 


lato’s Republic is reputed to be one among a 
Pira of the greatest works ever written on 

the theme of social justice and personal happi- 
ness. Yet if we should wish to verify this judgment, 
and to derive the benefit of its insight for ourselves, 
we would confront an extraordinary challenge in the 
complexity and sheer size of the work. This challenge 
might seem to outrun every endeavor, for the better 
acquainted one becomes with the Republic, the more 
time-consuming becomes the consideration of any 
given section of it. The pace of successive readings 
tends to slow. Eventually one opens the text only to 
ponder at length the significance of a single phrase or 
dramatic event. Such a meditation can be exquisitely 
pleasant. But what is there to prevent so closely 
focused a study from losing its bearings? How might 
the student keep from losing sight of the forest for the 
trees? 

It would be incongruous, to say the least, were a 
professional academic to deny the relevance of this 
dilemma to the study of Plato’s Republic. For it is the 
achievement of synopsis (the capacity to see simulta- 
neously both the forest and the trees) that the Republic 
submits as evidence of a dialectical nature and thus as 
testimony of one’s being qualified to undertake ad- 
vanced studies in the first place (537b8-c7).* So it is 
incumbent upon every reader, when approaching 
this dialogue, to consider how the forester’s dilemma 
might be resolved. Now, Socrates himself offers a key 
to the resolution of this dilemma in his remarks on 
the art of writing (Phaedrus 264c2-266c1). In a properly 
constructed composition, he maintains, one finds 
something like the integrity of a living body. Where 
such integrity obtains, the natural articulations or 
joints of a composition mark off segments that are 
intelligible precisely as parts of a whole. We may say, 
then, that the very divisions that call for detailed 
study also summon, at the same time, a recollection 
of the whole. By concentrating attention on such 
divisions, the student is able to think and to talk 
about the most minute textual details in a wholly 
nonreductive manner. Plato’s Eleatic Stranger, expert 
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in the art of dialectic, invites us to call such divisions 
eidetic or ponderable parts in order to distinguish them 
from the mere pieces into which any whole may be 
thoughtlessly—or even methodically—-broken (States- 
man 262c8-263b11). 

In such passages Plato encourages the practice of 
dialectical analysis upon his own writings. But on 
what basis may we undertake the dialectical task of 
dividing Plato’s Republic into ponderable parts? 
Clearly, some grasp of the dialogue as a whole is 
required before one can reasonably venture upon such 
a division. But whence comes this division-initiating 
understanding of the whole? Surely, it cannot origi- 
nate in a concentrated study of ponderable parts, for 
this begs the question of which parts are correctly 
identified as ponderable. Neither can it derive from 
blind trust in the judgment of more experienced 
students, for this begs the question of the basis of the 
more experienced student’s understanding. The only 
escape from this impasse lies in the possibility that 
the understanding needed to guide the division of 
the dialogue into ponderable parts is somehow acces- 
sible even to the novice upon an initial reading of the 
entire work.” The contours of the very surface of the 
work might then be said to reveal its natural articu- 
lations. Leo Strauss put it well when he declared in 
the case of such a work that “the problem inherent in 
the surface of things, and only in the surface of things, 
is the heart of things” (1958, 13). 

Plato employs his luminous poetic talent accord- 
ingly, to epitomize the profoundest themes of his 
philosophical compositions. One of his customary 
devices in this undertaking is the ethological mime, 
the representation of an action in which all pretense 
is stripped away and an interlocutor reveals himself 
both in character and in thought (see Klein 1965, 18). 
The first example of such a mimésis in the Republic 
reaches a climax early in book 1, with the departure of 
Cephalus. The importance of Cephalus’ departure is 
further highlighted by its conspicuous reversal of the 
dialogue’s dramatic momentum. In the beginning, 
Socrates and Glaucon are together. These two are 
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soon joined by Polemarchus, Adeimantus, Niceratus, 
and some others. This ensemble then makes its way 
to Polemarchus’ house, where await Lysias, Euthy- 
demus, Thrasymachus, Charmantides, Cleitophon, 
and Cephalus, the father of Polemarchus. A conver- 
sation is presently launched concerning the nature of 
justice. Although this conversation continues into the 
early hours of the morning, not a single member of 
the congregation is said to depart, except for Ceph- 
alus. Cephalus abandons the inquiry in its infancy. 
The old man departs because, as he says, “the time is 
come when I must tend to the sacred things” (331d7). 
Cephalus’ departure surely stands as one of the 
most striking dramatic events in the dialogue. As 
such, it invites comparison with the violent eruption 
of Thrasymachus, who hurls himself at Socrates and 
Polemarchus “like a wild beast” (336b5-6}. But the 
antagonism represented by Thrasymachus’ outburst 
is composed in the course of the conversation. 
Socrates later states that he and Thrasymachus have 
become friends, though they were not even enemies 
before (498c6—-d1). Cephalus’ departure, on the other 
hand, is final. He never returns. So if even Thrasy- 
machus (the sometime champion of might over right) 
can be reconciled to Socrates, it would seem that 
Cephalus’ complete break with Socrates and the 
community of inquiry must portend an issue of 
considerable importance. Following the clue of Ceph- 
alus’ parting words, we may infer that this issue 
somehow concerns the divergence of philosophical 
inquiry and attendance to “the sacred things.” Ceph- 
alus’ departure somehow manifests Plato’s under- 
standing of the tension that exists between the inter- 
rogatory motion characteristic of the philosophical 
life and the magisterial stability characteristic of rev- 
elation and fundamental law. Strauss characterizes 
this tension—the philosopher's ‘theologicopolitical 
predicament’’—as nothing less than “the secret of the 
vitality of Western civilization” (1989, 270).° Of 
course, one need not agree with Strauss’s specific 
interpretation of the character of this tension to agree 
with his estimate of its vital importance. But any 
attempt to propose a different interpretation must 
account for precisely such testimony as is presented 
by Plato’s rendition of the departure of Cephalus. We 
may begin to offer such an account by noting that 
Cephalus’ schism constitutes the seismic epicenter of 
a passage bounded by the opening of the dialogue on 
one end and by the closing of Socrates’ conversation 
with Polemarchus on the other.* As we shall see, this 
passage must be considered in its entirety if we are to 
arrive at an accurate assessment of Plato’s conception 
of the relationship between piety and philosophy. 


THE DIVERGENCE OF 
PRAYERFUL REVERENCE AND 
SPECULATIVE SCRUTINY 


Let us begin then at the beginning, for Cephalus’ 
parting words are not the first indication in the 
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Republic of a concern for the relationship of piety and 
inquiry. In the dialogue’s opening sentence, Socrates 
reports his own intention of combining these diver- 
gent operations. To appreciate the full significance of 
this remark, however, we must keep in mind that the 
Republic is, in form, a narrated dialogue—and a 
particular kind of narrated dialogue at that. Plato 
assigns the role of narrator in the Republic to Socrates. 
In this role, Socrates reports not only what he and 
others said and did on the preceding day but also 
what he thought then and what he thinks now, with 
the benefit of hindsight, of those words and deeds. 
So Plato puts Socrates forward as a uniquely author- 
itative commentator on the conversation reported in 
the Republic. Nevertheless, even in his narration 
Socrates leaves many things unexplained. For exam- 
ple, the occasion of his recapitulation of the previous 
day's doings is not itself described. Nor is there any 
indication of the existence (much less the identity) of 
any auditor or auditors. Socrates, to all appearances, 
is talking to himself. Of course, we readers are the 
intended audience—ultimately. But within the frame 
of the dialogue, Socrates addresses his rehearsal to no 
one but himself. The reader evidently is witness to an 
exercise in personal recollection, a soliloquy.” Now a 
soliloquy is a speech spoken with a level of candor 
not to be expected in the public discourse of a 
prudent man. So Socrates’ narrative remarks will be 
more directly indicative of his own views than much 
of what he reports having said in direct discourse 
with his interlocutors, whose dispositions might on 
occasion be expected to skew, to some extent, his 
choice of words. We are well advised, then, to 
consider carefully Socrates’ opening statement of 
purpose: “Down I went yesterday into Piraeus with 
Glaucon, Ariston’s son, both in order to pray to the 
goddess and at the same time because I wanted to see 
in what manner they would conduct the festival, 
inasmuch as this was the first time they were holding 
it” (327a1-3). 

In this narrative opening, Socrates cites a thought- 
provoking linkage between the two reasons that 
draw him toward Piraeus. He descends “both in order 
to pray. . . and at the same time because [he] wanted to 
see” (te. . . kai hama).’ It is important that we under- 
stand the significance of this linkage correctly. For 
some might suppose that Socrates is interested in 
nothing more than “killing two birds with one 
stone,” in the sense of indulging his personal intel- 
lectual curiosity (theasasthai 327a3, thedrésantes 327b1) 
while merely appearing to satisfy certain social expec- 
tations concerning his acknowledgment of the god- 
dess. But Socrates does not say that he intended to be 
seen praying; what he says is that he intended to pray 
(proseuxomenos 327a2). Nevertheless, many readers 
will be inclined to maintain that any show of devotion 
on Socrates’ part must be construed as nothing more 
than the window dressing required if the philosopher 
is to escape persecution by an intolerant, closed 
society.® On this interpretation, Socrates bows not to 
the goddess but merely to his own theologicopolitical 
predicament. 


Piety in Plato’s Republic 


This interpretation deserves to be taken seriously, 
for the Republic certainly presents convincing evi- 
dence that Socrates rejects many points of theology 
popularized by Homer and Hesiod. There is also the 
matter of his claim to possess a personal daimonion, 
which undoubtedly overshot the boundaries of Greek 
religious convention (albeit in the manner of evidence 
of Socrates’ acknowledgment of the existence and the 
providence of the divine). But these considerations 
by no means preclude the possibility that Socrates 
finds himself obliged to the graciousness of certain 
other divinities, not all of which were utterly unrec- 
ognized by the customary religion (see, e.g., Phaedrus 
279b8-c3, Republic 451a4-5). Indeed, other factors 
besides the candor of his narrative remarks corrobo- 
rate the sincerity of Socrates’ avowed intention to 
pray to “the goddess.” For the goddess in question is 
Bendis, as seems clear from the sequel (354a10-11).” 
Bendis is the Thracian persona of Hekate (a.k.a. 
Artemis), leader of souls in the underworld and 
goddess of crossroads (Pauly-Wissowa 1937, 3:269; 
Brann 1967, 111, n.4; Burkert 1985, 171; Morgan 1990, 
21). Such a goddess might well be reckoned a patron- 
ess of Socratic political philosophy, for in one of the 
most celebrated metaphors in all the works of Plato, 
Socrates likens the political realm to an underground 
abode, a cave, which he in turn compares to Hades 
(514a-15a5, 516c8-e7). Socrates “goes down” into 
Piraeus, just as Heracles went down into Hades to 
perform certain labors (Brann 1967, 3-6) and as the 
philosopher king is later said to go down into politics 
(540b5-6; see Dobbs 1985, 812-21). Socrates makes 
this descent with Glaucon, a young man who stands 
at a moral crossroads. Glaucon faces a choice between 
justice and injustice, a choice that will determine the 
course of his life and the salvation of his soul 
(347e2-7, 352d4-6, 621b8-c2; see Dobbs 1994). 

Moreover, if Bendis does represent some aspect of 
the true divinity (the one necessary and eternal 
being, recognized by philosophers of every era), 
Socrates’ prayers to the goddess would naturally 
express and comport with his own acknowledgment 
of mankind’s finitude and contingency. An appreci- 
ation of the limits of the human condition is crucial to 
the understanding of Socrates. Socratic wisdom is not 
divine wisdom. Yet Socrates also holds that human 
beings are capable of partaking in the heavenly spark 
of divine intelligence (e.g., 590c8-d6). For Socrates, 
then, the human condition is twofold in nature. 
Consequently, a pair of prerequisites must be satis- 
fied for a human being truly to know himself: each of 
us must acknowledge the gulf separating himself 
from the divine and, at the same time, honor his own 
capacity for divine intelligence by developing it to its 
highest peak of excellence. Such self-knowledge 
would expose the mortification of ascetics and the 
pride of intellectuals as inadequate and merely piece- 
meal responses to the human condition. For what the 
human condition calls for is both reverential and 
intellectual endeavor, not merely severally or alter- 
nately but at the same time. So Socrates’ twofold 
intention—both to pray and at the same time to 
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see—is indicative of the character of an ordinate and 
(I hazard to say) just response to the essential human 
calling. Of course, it remains to be seen whether and 
how far such a response is practicable. 

What, then, are the prospects for the satisfactory 
realization of Socrates’ intention? It seems evident 
that the operations of reason and reverence may 
collide. Piety is as demanding in its call for commit- 
ment as critical judgment is in its requirement for 
detachment. Each would appear ultimately to ex- 
clude the other. If we take into consideration the 
conversation occasioned by Socrates’ descent into 
Piraeus, we find that Cephalus’ abandonment of 
Socrates’ inquiry into justice—at the very moment 
that inquiry appears to intrude upon his service to the 
divine—dramatizes this conflict and suggests the 
possibility that piety and rational inquiry are funda- 
mentally incompatible. This possibility shades in- 
creasingly into a certainty as one looks upon Ceph- 
alus as the embodiment of genuine piety. If Cephalus 
does stand for piety, then one might well conclude 
that it is simply impossible for the same person to do 
justice to both aspects of the human condition 
(Strauss 1989, 269-70). 

But it is by no means clear that this is Socrates’ 
view, or Plato’s. Certainly, one cannot leave unexam- 
ined the possibility that it is Socrates, rather than 
Cephalus, who practices genuine piety. In fact, 
Socrates’ disclosure of intent in the narrative opening 
of the Republic corroborates the public testimony he 
offers later at his trial on the charge of impiety. In this 
testimony, Socrates answers the Athenians’ notori- 
ous indictment by portraying his customary cross- 
examination of fellow citizens as a service to god. He 
explains, however, that this pious service involves, at 
the same time, a scrutinization (elexdn) of the divine 
oracle itself (Apology 21b1-23c1). In other words, 
Socrates interprets his divinely sanctioned vocation 
as one that requires a combination of piety and 
rational scrutiny."° Plato’s illumination in the Republic 
of the quality by virtue of which Socrates can achieve 
this combination will succeed, however, only if cer- 
tain pretenders to the status of reverence and reason- 
ableness are first unmasked. This, to state the matter 
concisely, is the guiding purpose informing his com- 
position of Socrates’ conversation with Cephalus. 


THE EXPOSURE OF RATIONALISM 
IN CEPHALUS’ FALSE PIETY 


As Socrates and Glaucon head homeward from the 
sacred processions, they are intercepted by Polemar- 
chus’ servant. Polemarchus and Adeimantus arrive 
presently and prevail upon Glaucon and Socrates to 
go to Polemarchus’ house. There Socrates meets with 
Polemarchus’ father, Cephalus, who has just come 
from performing some sacred rite himself. Cephalus 
greets Socrates warmly. Pleading his own inability 
to make the journey up to the city, Cephalus urges 
Socrates to come to the Piraeus more frequently. 
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Socrates says he delights in conversing with his 
elders, for it permits him to inquire about the path 
that he, too, may have to travel one day. So he asks 
Cephalus, “Is it a hard time of life or what?” Ceph- 
alus’ answer is heartening. This old man discounts 
the many complaints one ordinarily hears from old 
men. Their nostalgia for the faculties and pleasures of 
youth is especially mistaken, according to Cephalus. 
As against such complaints, Cephalus notes that 
even the tragedian Sophocles, high priest of the 
Dionysian celebration of eros, regards the dwindling 
of sexual appetite as a liberation from a raging tyrant. 
To mourn such a liberation is absurd. The complaints 
and the troubles of the aged must be blamed, then, 
not on old age but on bad ways (329d2-6). After all, if 
it were old age itself that caused such trouble, Ceph- 
alus reasons, he would suffer from such difficulties as 
much as the next man. 

Socrates marvels at Cephalus’ saying this and de- 
sires to hear more. He notes provocatively that many 
would be likely to dismiss Cephalus’ testimony alto- 
gether; they would credit his brave words to the 
possession of wealth. Cephalus concedes that wealth 
is important, though not so important as the multi- 
tude may suppose. By way of explanation, he re- 
counts a saying of the illustrious Themistocles. It 
seems that a certain “Seriphian detractor”—a man 
embittered by his own obscurity, which he blames on 
the political insignificance of his native city—once 
insisted that it was only thanks to Themistocles’ 
being an Athenian that he had achieved glory. In 
reply, Themistocles acknowledged that if he too had 
been a Seriphian, he would never have become 
renowned, but neither would this detractor ever have 
become renowned, even if he had beer an Athenian! 
Cephalus thus suggests an analogy between his own 
conception of great wealth and Themistocles’ concep- 
tion of great politics. Cephalus no more regards 
wealth as an assurance that one will possess the 
greatest good than Themistocles so regarded citizen- 
ship in a great polity. Socrates surmises that Ceph- 
alus has inherited his wealth, because he does not 
seem in what he is saying to be overly fond of money 
(330b8—-c1). Those who earn their own wealth, in 
contrast to those who are given it, resemble parents 
or poets. The latter cherish their children or poems 
not only insofar as these are good or serviceable (kata 
tén chreian) but also because they are their own 
(330c3-6). Socrates thus remarks on the absence in 
Cephalus of a vehement (sphodra) love of his own. It 
seems then that the Themistocles analogy may run 
deeper than Cephalus had intended, for, as we 
know, Themistocles betrayed his own country, show- 
ing himself in the end to be indifferent as between the 
equally serviceable political communities of Athens 
and Persia. Cephalus, we may Say, is similarly indif- 
ferent as to the source of his wealth, provided only 
that it proves to be of service to him. The precise 
character of Cephalus’ understanding of the service- 
ability of wealth remains, then, to be considered. So 
far, Cephalus has suggested that wealth is some sort 
of prerequisite to the enjoyment of happiness. 
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One wonders in what sense wealth is prerequisite 
to happiness. In Cephalus’ case, the relationship 
between wealth and citizenship exceeds the analogi- 
cal and approaches the literal, for as a resident alien, 
or metic, Cephalus is not eligible to participate in the 
politics of Athens. For all practical purposes, Ceph- 
alus’ wealth is his country. ! But to Socrates, who 
proclaims that he never left Athens except to fight in 
her defense and who suggestively adverts to the 
riches of his own ten-thousand-fold poverty, Cephalus’ 
likening of wealth to citizenship must appear ques- 
tionable. So Socrates invites Cephalus to name what 
it is that he takes to be the “greatest good he has 
enjoyed from his abundant wealth” (330d2-3). Ceph- 
alus declares that thanks to his wealth he has not 
been forced “to cheat or to deceive anyone, or to 
depart for that next place in fear, on account of owing 
some sacrifices to god or money to a man” (331b1-4). 
Of course, Cephalus stipulates that wealth does not 
provide this benefit for just any man but only for one 
who is decent and orderly (tõi epieiket kai kosmiði). 
Couched in this qualification, Cephalus’ evaluation of 
wealth might seem innocuous enough. One is almost 
tempted to equate it with Aristotle’s appraisal of 
wealth as the “necessary equipment” of a happy life 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1101a14-16). But we must tread 
carefully here, for Cephalus values great wealth not 
as an instrument employed in the exercise of an 
already confirmed disposition to virtue but rather as a 
necessary means to confirm such a disposition in the 
first place. Its possession provides insulation from 
circumstances that Cephalus assumes will drive any 
man to crime. But for Aristotle it is precisely character 
that keeps a decent man “in character.” As it hap- 
pens the decency stipulated by Cephalus is not a 
matter of character (éthos) in the strict sense at all. 
Instead, it is in his own words merely a tropos, that is, 
an inclination or tendency (see 329d3-4). Wealth, 
according to Cephalus, is the functional equivalent of 
character. 

Once this has come to light, Socrates admiration for 
Cephalus gives way to thinly veiled irony.” Never- 
theless, Cephalus’ words and deeds continue to 
demonstrate that he is a man very much concerned 
(one might even say preoccupied) with ultimate or 
eschatological matters. This does not, of course, 
establish his piety or righteousness. On the contrary, 
the aged Cephalus experiences what may be de- 
scribed as a servile, rather than a reverential, fear of 
the gods. It is only due to anxiety at the prospect of 
retribution in the afterlife for his crimes in his present 
life that the anerotic Cephalus even takes notice of 
the gods: “Know well, Socrates, that when one is 
gripped by the thought that his end is near, he is 
possessed by fear and concern for things that never 
occupied him before. The stories, which he used to 
ridicule, about what goes on in Hades—that the man 
committing injustice here must pay the penalty 
there—now torment his soul for fear they might be 
true” (330d4-e2). (A truly erotic soul, however, 
would not require the prick of such anxiety to seek 
the divine [see, e.g., Phaedrus 248d2-249e4].) Of 
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course, Cephalus is uncertain whether his newfound 
interest in sacred matters is a function of some special 
perspective vouchsafed the aged by virtue of their 
proximity to death or is merely a function of the 
infirmities of old age (330d7-e5). But he does ac- 
knowledge that he finds security in assuming the 
worst as regards the eschatological facts of life. Ceph- 
alus compares what he has to lose if he mistakenly 
disregards the warnings of traditional theology with 
the value of the money required to carry out the 
customary, propitiatory oblations. He decides to sac- 
rifice his superfluous wealth, which he takes to be all 
except enough to leave his heirs a little more than 
what his own spendthrift father left him after wasting 
a good portion of the family inheritance (330b6-7). In 
other words, Cephalus makes his gamble on the 
same terms as the famous wager, which, we may be 
assured, Pascal contrived to demonstrate the unten- 
ability of the rationalist criticism of piety, rather than 
to induce genuine faith (Pascal 1986, §418 and §110). 
Hence, Cephalus’ turn to religious ceremony is 
hardly pious in itself; it is merely indicative of a 
certain talent for calculation that is pressed into the 
service of anxiety concerning the afterlife. It follows 
that Cephalus is better understood as a representa- 
tive of rationalism—which holds that rational calcu- 
lation suffices for the resolution of all questions of 
human affairs—than as the spokesman for piety." 

Of course, there can be no question but that Ceph- 
alus embodies the mercenary tendency that the vul- 
garization of Orphic writings and religious practice 
had taken in his time (see, e.g., 363c3-365a3, 365d7- 
e6). In this sense, one may speak with some propriety 
of Cephalus as representative of a decadent piety. But 
traditional piety in its decadence is by no means to be 
confused with traditional piety in its prime (see, e.g., 
Morgan 1990, 108-14). Hence, I suggest that Ceph- 
alus’ divine service bears roughly the same relation to 
traditional Greek piety that Macy’s Christmas parade 
bears to the pilgrimage of the Three Wise Men. To be 
sure, Cephalus’ departure from the conversation in- 
dicates the incompatibility of a decadent piety with 
Socratic philosophy, but it in no way settles the 
question whether or not Socratic philosophy is at 
odds with uncorrupted piety. Therefore, if, as Bloom 
says, “Socrates must induce Cephalus to leave the 
scene because Cephalus is beyond reason” (1991, 
312), we must add that it is not due to piety that 
Cephalus is beyond reason. We may grant that Ceph- 
alus leaves because he is beyond reason, but he is 
beyond reason only because there is something un- 
reasonable in being a rationalist. 

In the course of answering Socrates’ question con- 
cerning the greatest good that derives from his pos- 
session of great wealth, Cephalus had occasion to 
imply that it is unjust to cheat or lie to any man or to 
fail to render to gods or men the sacrifices or things 
they are owed (331b2-3). Picking up on this sugges- 
tion, Socrates now asks whether we should pro- 
nounce “the opposite of these things, namely the 
truth and the rendering back of what one has re- 
ceived from another, to be justice or righteousness 
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itself; or should we say that it is just in some cases 
and unjust in others to do these very same things? 
(331c1-5). Cephalus does not respond. He has not 
taken the trouble to formulate definitively his under- 
standing of righteousness, whether in relation to 
other human beings or to the gods. What he has is a 
rule of thumb. But Socrates pursues the inquiry. He 
proposes a thought experiment that may help Ceph- 
alus to sort out the essential from the merely acciden- 
tal characteristics of acts of justice. Socrates supposes 
that everyone (pas 331c5) would agree that it would 
not be just or right to return a borrowed weapon to its 
owner, if the owner were to demand it in a fit of 
madness. Cephalus acknowledges, in response, that 
Socrates speaks correctly (331d1). Hence, there can be 
no question but that Cephalus correctly judges the 
force of Socrates’ counterexample. The most we can 
say is that Cephalus fails to follow up this correct 
judgment with an attempt to formulate more ade- 
quately his understanding of justice itself. 

Cephalus, in other words, is complacent in the face 
of the manifest inadequacy of the definition that 
Socrates has cobbled out of his rule of thumb. But this 
is neither irrational nor contrary to expectation. The 
fact of the matter is that Cephalus correctly judges the 
test case. (Of course, this is no great claim, since 
Socrates is willing to assume that it is true of every- 
one. We shall consider Polemarchus’ taking excep- 
tion with this momentarily.) In other words, Ceph- 
alus rightly perceives that the situation described by 
Socrates does not properly fall under the jurisdiction 
of his rule of thumb. But a genuine refutation would 
require that Socrates devise a case in which Cephalus 
errs either in applying or in failing to apply his rule of 
thumb. Socrates does not do this. Logically (but only 
logically), then, Socrates and Cephalus are quits. 
Polemarchus steps in at this point, oddly enough, to 
defend his father’s rule of thumb as if it were a 
definition (horos 331d2-5). Polemarchus’ initiative pro- 
vides Cephalus with an opening to depart. The old 
man speaks of handing the argument down to the 
assembled company (hymin, 331d6). But Polemarchus 
persists in taking matters into his own hands: “Then 
am I not the heir of what is yours?” (eg6, cf. toutoisin 
330b6). Cephalus laughs at his son’s enthusiasm, 
uttering something like, “It’s all yours, such as it is” 
(Pany ge 331d9), as he departs to attend to the 
sacrifices. 

The palpable contrast between Cephalus’ appreci- 
ation of the force of Socrates’ counterexample and his 
son's zeal to defend the indefensible suggests that the 
shortcoming of Cephalus, anyway, is hardly one of 
rationality. Moreover, as we have already noted, 
Socrates does not refute Cephalus. What Socrates 
does accomplish in their exchange is to reveal with 
perfect clarity the nature of Cephalus’ temperament. 
This revelation is a critical step in the disclosure of 
Plato’s understanding of the relationship of piety and 
philosophy, for Cephalus represents a common vul- 
garization and misunderstanding of piety. As long as 
Cephalus stands as a representative of piety, the 
relationship of piety and philosophy will be miscon- 
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strued. Plato corrects this misunderstanding through 
his ethological mime, in which he strips away Ceph- 
alus’ pretense to piety and reveals that Cephalus’ 
turn to religious ceremony is thoroughly mercenary, 
not reverent. Hence, we may conclude that Ceph- 
alus’ departure from the dialogue in no way drama- 
tizes the incompatibility of reason and piety. If any- 
thing, his departure is indicative of the divergence of 
rationalism from the virtue of reasonableness. Ration- 
alism, thus understood, is an obstruction to the 
mutual opening of reason and reverence. With the 
departure of rationalism, this obstacle is removed. 


THE PLACE OF REVERENCE IN 
POLEMARCHUS’ TURN TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


Cephalus, as already noted, does not attempt to 
universalize his rule of thumb. But Polemarchus 
rushes in where his father is too shrewd to tread. 
Polemarchus holds that his father’s formulation does 
provide an adequate definition of justice, “at least if 
we are to be persuaded by [or to obey] Simonides” 
(331d5). Polemarchus thus acknowledges a require- 
ment (chré) to defer to Simonides. Socrates by no 
means disputes this requirement; he grants that Si- 
monides is a man of wisdom and godliness (331e6). So 
he invites Polemarchus to identify “what it is you 
suppose that Simonides said correctly in speaking 
about justice” (331e1-2). Polemarchus thinks Simo- 
nides speaks not just correctly but nobly (kals) when 
he states that justice is rendering to each what is 
owed (331e3-4). We must note, however, that what 
Polemarchus espouses here is an unwarrantedly lit- 
eral-minded interpretation of the poet. By the term 
“what is owed,” Polemarchus evidently assumes that 
Simonides means exactly what another has lent him. 
Hence, Polemarchus deems superfluous the question 
of the mental capacity of the man in Socrates’ thought 
experiment, the relevance of which even his father 
had appreciated. On this basis, he holds that his 
father’s rule of thumb may be enforced over the 
entire range of just actions. Polemarchus maintains 
that it is just and right, regardless of circumstances, 
to return a borrowed weapon to its original owner, 
because such a weapon is plainly owed to its owner 
and because justice consists in returning what is 
owed. 

But before we go too far in disparaging Polemar- 
chus’ literal-minded veneration of Simonides, we 
must pause to ponder the significance of the manner 
of Socrates’ questioning. Socrates asks no more of the 
young man than to declare what it is that he supposes 
Simonides says correctly. In other words, Socrates 
does not impose upon his interlocutor the Cartesian 
burden of proving beyond all possible doubt the truth 
of what Simonides says. Socrates thus avoids calling 
the wisdom of Simonides into question (see Adam 
1902, 1:13; Bloom 1991, 316). But the significance of 
this insulation of Simonides from the rigors of 
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Socratic elenchus is commonly mistaken. Many read- 
ers see in it no more than the tact (and perhaps the 
tactic) of a philosopher who prudently camouflages 
his own awareness of the shortcomings of a conven- 
tional paragon, which an intellectually inferior inter- 
locutor is supposedly incapable of appreciating. Such 
a view, however, assumes more than an inequality 
between the interlocutors; it posits a discontinuity 
between what Socrates knows in this matter and 
what lies within the capacity of Polemarchus to 
understand. It presumes that Polemarchus is unable 
to learn what Socrates can already discern. (The 
reader may wish to consider the extent to which this 
view implies a certain dogmatization of the essen- 
tially negative character of Socratic wisdom.) As an 
alternative to this view, I would simply suggest that 
Socrates’ respectful treatment of Simonides is in- 
formed by his appreciation of the possibility that 
Simonides might well be right and by his collateral 
desire to help Polemarchus to acquire a similarly 
thoughtful appreciation. In other words, I am sug- 
gesting that Socrates reads Simonides in the way we 
have undertaken to read Plato. Socrates’ mode of 
questioning Polemarchus encourages the lad’s confi- 
dence in the poet’s wisdom and, at the same time, 
calls upon him to exercise his critical abilities in 
identifying the formulation that best expresses this 
wisdom. We should note that Socrates endorses such 
a combination of conviction and discrimination 
throughout this dialogue on justice. He holds that 
this combination will ensure that inquirers will be, as 
he puts it, “both judges and advocates at the same 
time” (348b3-4). Socrates’ locution, “both judges and 
advocates at the same time,” recapitulates the linkage 
of the divergent operations of piety and reason, 
advocacy and criticism, which was suggested in the 
dialogue’s opening sentence. But it is Socrates’ own 
conduct in the inquiry that most strikingly dramatizes 
the correlation of these divergent operations, for he 
steadfastly advocates the cause of justice as sacred 
(368b7—c2) even as he conducts a searching investiga- 
tion of its nature and goodness.” It is no surprise, 
then, that Socrates proceeds as he does in his ques- 
tioning of Polemarchus. He summons Polemarchus 
to be both an advocate and a discriminating judge of 
Simonides. By responding as Socrates directs, Pole- 
marchus becomes a full participant in Socratic in- 
quiry. 

So rather than ridiculing Polemarchus’ literal- 
minded veneration of Simonides, Socrates attempts 
to encourage its development. He indicates that the 
phrase “to each what is owed” cannot be meant 
literally, for no one would say that a borrowed item is 
to be returned to anyone whatsoever, should its owner 
make such a demand when out of his mind (331e3-4). 
Socrates’ nudge opens Polemarchus’ eyes. It must 
mean “something else, by Zeus,” Polemarchus now 
realizes, “for [Simonides] thinks that it is owed to 
friends to accomplish good and nothing bad” (332a9- 
10). Polemarchus reasons that if something bad re- 
sults from returning a weapon to a friend who is out 
of his mind, it cannot be right to have returned what 
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one has borrowed. Polemarchus’ devotion to friends 
works as a lever to dislodge him from the grip of a 
narrowly literal and unwarrantedly dogmatic inter- 
pretation of Simonides. Interestingly, his recollection 
of friendly solidarity has made it possible for him to 
exercise critical thought. Polemarchus now judges 
that it is the poet’s statement on friendship—that it is 
owed to friends to accomplish good and nothing 
bad—that is his most important dictum. Conse- 
quently, the lad abandons his literal interpretation of 
“what is owed” without in the least abandoning 
Simonides. Polemarchus merely exercises the prerog- 
ative of interpreting Simonides out of Simonides, just 
as the classical formula for sound exegesis recom- 
mends. If attention to the whole of an authoritative 
body of writings demonstrates more respect for an 
author than does mere proof-texting, we may say that 
Socrates has already succeeded in bringing about an 
improvement in the quality of reverence Polemarchus 
is prepared to show Simonides. 

As we have noted, this refinement in Polemarchus’ 
reverence follows upon his own recollection of 
friendly solidarity. A hearty concern for that which is 
dear (to philon) is characteristic of the psychic capacity 
that Socrates terms spiritedness (thymos).’° Polemar- 
chus, whose name evokes the fiery spirit of a war- 
lord, momentarily overlooked the special claims of 
friendship when he formulated his argument for the 
justice of returning deposits always and everywhere. 
He quite naturally swears an oath as he recovers 
himself and corrects this oversight. Polemarchus’ 
vehemence combines anger for the past affront to 
friendship and zeal for its present correction. Socrates 
invites Polemarchus to complete the formulation of 
his understanding of Simonides’ saying concerning 
justice, now that he has the special claims of friend- 
ship clearly in mind. “What about enemies,” Socrates 
asks, “‘are we to render whatever it is that happens to 
be owed to them?” (332b5) “By all means,” Polemar- 
chus replies, “we are to render to them exactly what 
is owed, which I take to be the very thing that suits 
[prosekei] an enemy from an enemy, namely some- 
thing bad [kakon]” (332b6-8). So, according to Po- 
lemarchus’ revised interpretation: (1) Simonides’ 
phrase “what is owed” is best understood not liter- 
ally but rather analogically, as the suitable or the fitting 
and (2) the suitable or fitting in the case of enemies is 
something bad. Polemarchus thus proposes that what 
Simonides means by justice is rendering something 
good to friends and something bad to enemies. 

It may be inferred from Polemarchus’ oath (“by 
Zeus!”’) that he has his heart—that is, his thymos—set 
on this definition of justice. It appears that Polemar- 
chus’ most heartfelt desire is to uphold and to do 
right by the distinctive status of friends. Socrates 
must nevertheless subject this understanding of jus- 
tice to a searching examination if there is to be any 
further refinement of Polemarchus’ piety. Such an 
examination calls for great delicacy, to say the least. 
Socrates conducts this examination in three steps, the 
outlines of which may be briefly indicated in antici- 
pation of more detailed discussion below. First, be- 
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cause thymos is invincible (375a11—b1, 440d1~3), one 
cannot oppose its present orientation directly. In- 
stead, Socrates seeks to disengage the spiritedness 
with which Polemarchus embraces the notion that 
justice consists in a sovereign power of distributing 
boons and blows. Socrates accomplishes this disen- 
gagement by showing Polemarchus that such a con- 
ception diminishes the excellence of justice and calls 
into question the goodness of loyalty to friends 
(332c5-334b7). Second, Socrates elicits a new recog- 
nition on Polemarchus’ part of the dearness of the 
unknown good.’ This recognition results in a re- 
markable reorientation of Polemarchus’ spiritedness. 
Socrates achieves this reorientation by showing Po- 
lemarchus that the true friend is the good, even when 
this good is not yet apparent as such (334b7~335a5). 
The acknowledgment of the dearness of the un- 
known good, I shall suggest, constitutes genuine 
piety or reverence. Because this acknowledgment is 
informed by a recognition of the dearness (as distin- 
guished from a putative knowledge) of the good, it 
establishes in the soul a robust loyalty to the author- 
ity of the good, which is resistant to the venal or 
hubristic tendency to declare oneself instead as au- 
tonomous.’” Third, and finally, Socrates argues that 
the good is never a cause of corruption or harm. It 
follows from this that the determination to do dam- 
age or harm to anyone must involve turning one’s 
back on the good—a manifest act of disloyalty toward 
the true friend! Socrates thus demonstrates, in terms 
that thymos itself will find persuasive, that justice 
involves a steady orientation toward the good and so 
cannot involve the determination to harm anyone. 


The Disengagement of Polemarchus’ Spiritedness 


Socrates now commences in earnest his examination 
of Polemarchus’ conception of Simonides’ under- 
standing of justice. “By Zeus!” he demands, with 
some spiritedness now of his own, “What would 
Simonides say if someone asked... ? (332c5-8). 
Judging from the thrust of Socrates’ subsequent ques- 
tioning, we may surmise that this oath represents a 
didactic expression of vexation at the feebleness of 
Polemarchus’ present appreciation of justice. For 
Socrates immediately elicits Polemarchus’ agreement 
that arts other than justice, each within its own 
domain, have the capacity to render what is fitting 
and due. Consequently, one is left to wonder just 
what, if anything, is rendered by the art of justice— 
and to whom (332d2~3). Polemarchus follows the line 
of questioning perfectly well. He maintains that jus- 
tice consists in benefiting friends and damaging or 
harming enemies. But this is an unsatisfactory an- 
swer and does nothing to elevate the importance of 
justice, for the things fittingly assigned by other arts 
may also be understood, more generally, as goods 
and bads. When Socrates asks, “Who, then, has the 
most power io accomplish good for ailing friends and 
bad for enemies as regards disease and health?” 
Polemarchus sees the point. He accordingly ignores 
the claim of the just man and names the physician 
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instead. Similarly, when the question is repeated, 
now concerning voyagers facing danger at sea, Po- 
lemarchus again ignores the righteous and instead 
nominates the helmsman as the one most able to 
render good and bad. 

Searching, then, for the arena in which justice 
might come into its own, Socrates challenges Po- 
lemarchus to say where it is that the righteous will 
prove to have “the greatest power to benefit friends 
and to damage enemies” (332e3-4). Polemarchus 
answers that it is “in the conduct of war and in 
alliances” (332e5). But evidently not (as Socrates 
recalls on the basis of Polemarchus’ previous admis- 
sions) when we are sick or at sea (332e6-10).*® Po- 
lemarchus admits Socrates’ point. Socrates then 
moves to broaden the perspective of the young 
“warlord,” for Polemarchus so far has failed to men- 
tion the usefulness of justice in peacetime. Socrates 
alludes to this possibility and Polemarchus quickly 
responds that justice is indeed useful in peacetime, 
particularly in partnerships (332e11-333a14). But 
again, when Socrates invites Polemarchus to choose 
between the expert and the just man as the more 
useful and better partner in each of several transac- 
tions, his young interlocutor chooses the expert in 
every case. Polemarchus would prefer the collabora- 
tion of an expert draughtsplayer when positioning 
draughts, a mason when laying bricks, and a harpist 
when playing the harp. In all these cases we may say 
that Polemarchus rates virtuosity above virtue. 

Yet there is one situation in which it is the just man 
who seems to Polemarchus to be the better part- 
ner—in partnerships where there is money dealing. 
But this turns out to be too broad an endorsement 
even for Polemarchus, for he admits, under pressure 
from Socrates, that if the partners are to use the 
money (say, to buy or to sell a horse in common), 
then someone who has technical knowledge (in this 
case, about horses) would be a better partner than the 
just man (333b11-c2). It is only when money is not 
put to use but merely needs to be kept safe that the 
just man is the better partner. Socrates summarizes 
the discussion, employing images that together rep- 
resent the comprehensive human experience of war 
and peace: justice comes into its own “when there is 
need to guard shield and lyre and no need to use 
them; but when there is need to use them, it is the art 
of the infantryman and the musician that are of use” 
(333d6-9). Socrates thus presents the work of guard- 
ing or preservation as the least glorious, the least 
worthwhile, of human activities. Polemarchus is 
moved to agree that justice is useless for useful things 
and useful only for useless things. Socrates turns to 
his young interlocutor and remarks “Justice, then, 
my friend, would not be worth taking seriously at all” 
(333e1-2). 

Socrates addresses Polemarchus as his friend (6 
phile), while examining the notion that justice consists 
in benefiting friends and harming enemies. He thus 
invites us to ponder what good thing it is that he is 
accomplishing for this dear young man. Of course, 
many readers have doubted that Socrates is convey- 
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ing any benefit at all. After all, Socrates has just led 
Polemarchus to a fallacious conclusion; his denigra- 
tion of justice clearly exceeds anything required by 
the logic of the argument. We agree. Socrates’ dispar- 
agement of justice is, in every sense of the word, 
gratuitous. Certainly, nothing in the work of guard- 
ing or preservation requires such a disparagement. If 
anything, the notion of justice as safeguard or pre- 
servative implies an enormously attractive role for 
this virtue, as subsequent discussions in the Republic 
will elaborate. Justice Saves is by no means a slogan 
incapable of stirring the blood. But Socrates plays this 
down for the present, precisely because it is his 
concern to settle, rather than to stir, Polemarchus’ 
blood. In so doing, Socrates accomplishes something 
very much of benefit to his friend. And the benefit is 
indeed gratuitous, that is, a true gift. For, as Socrates 
notes, Polemarchus’ definition of justice—benefiting 
friends and harming enemies—is typical of the frame 
of mind of “some rich man who supposes that he has 
the power to do big things” (336a6-7). (It was Po- 
lemarchus, we recall, who at first threatened to use 
force to compel Socrates to remain in the Piraeus. In 
that threat, Polemarchus placed himself beyond the 
influence of reason; he refused even to listen to 
Socrates’ attempts at persuasion. The only thing to 
which he would give way was even greater power 
[327c9].) Dazzled by the power to accomplish “big 
things,” a youth such as Polemarchus will grow 
oblivious to the need to learn the good things. If sucha 
youth is ever to begin to consider what is good, he 
must first be disengaged from his attachment to what 
he currently regards as big or great. So we may say 
that in Polemarchus’ case, at least, Socrates’ familiar 
use of the analogy between virtue and the arts does 
not merely serve to emphasize the role of intellect in 
what is ordinarily called moral virtue. The prosaic 
implications of this analogy serve, even more impor- 
tantly, as an antidote to the charm that power holds 
over our understanding of human excellence. 
Socrates invites Polemarchus to consider further 
the expert craftsmen in whose likeness he has been 
modeling the just man. It is noteworthy that in the 
course of this consideration Socrates never speaks of 
this expert in the professional form of address. For 
example, instead of referring to the physician (iatros) 
as such (as Polemarchus had done, 332d12), Socrates 
speaks of “the one who is cleverest at guarding 
against illness as well as engendering it unnoticed” 
(noson ... phylaxasthat kai lathein houtos deinotatos 
empotésas, 333e6-7). The circumlocution draws atten- 
tion to the possibility that true professionalism, em- 
bodied in the physician properly so-called, is not to 
be identified with moral neutrality or mere dynamic 
bivalence. It must be admitted, however, that even if 
it is not morally neutral in its essential act, techné does 
remain peculiarly liable to exploitation for alarmingly 
divergent purposes. It is with a view to this liability, 
I would suggest, that Socrates introduces to the 
discussion the term deinos, which means “terribly (or, 
perhaps, terrifyingly) clever,” in order to characterize 
the disposition of one who exploits the equivocal or 
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bivalent potentialities of technical expertise. For the 
professional, like the clever man, plies a craft; but 
unlike the clever man, he never permits his craft to 
degenerate into mere craftiness. Socrates’ strategy is 
to show Polemarchus that this attribute of cleverness 
or deinotés, with which the lad’s current conception of 
justice is contaminated, is not merely useless but is 
vicious in itself and repugnant to genuine friendship. 

Socrates poses several leading questions and sug- 
gests a literary parallel, which together move Po- 
lemarchus to reject anything tainted by cleverness. 
Socrates induces Polemarchus to agree that (1) the 
most clever at striking a blow in battle is also the one 
to guard against such blows, (2) whoever is clever at 
guarding against illness is also most clever at causing 
illness unnoticed, and (3) the good camp guard is also 
the very man to steal what belongs to the enemy 
(333e3-334a4). Polemarchus is compelled by these 
admissions to conclude that the deinos guard—and so 
the just man, in accordance with his current concep- 
tion of virtue—is essentially a clever thief (334a5-10)! 
Socrates then blames Homer for teaching Polemar- 
chus this lesson. Homer, Socrates notes, is especially 
fond of Odysseus’ grandfather, a man named Autoly- 
kos (roughly, “Lone Wolf”). In the words of the poet, 
this Lone Wolf “surpassed all mankind in thievery 
and in oath-swearing” (334b2-3; cf. Odyssey 19.394- 
95). What it means to surpass all mankind in thievery 
is plain enough, but how one wins such distinction 
“in oath-swearing” calls for an explanation. Stanford 
surmises that Autolykos excelled all mankind “by 
cleverly framing his oaths so as to leave loopholes for 


advantageous evasions later’ (1958, 2:332). As a 


devotee of Hermes (from whom our word hermeneu- 
tics derives), Autolykos was able to exploit verbal 
equivocation and so was able always to get the better 
end of promises and bargains (Odyssey 19.396-98). 
Thus, in view of Polemarchus’ preceding admissions 
concerning the bivalent potentialities of technical 
expertise and so of the righteous man himself, 
Socrates quite reasonably offers Homer's praise of 
Autolykos as a fitting epigram of Polemarchus’ ap- 
preciation of justice. 

But if the elevation of Autolykean cleverness to the 
status of righteousness is what his argument comes 
to, Polemarchus wants no part of it. “No, by Zeus,” 
he swears, “though I, at least, no longer know what 
it is I meant” (334b7). This vehement rejection. of 
Socrates’ imputation indicates that Polemarchus 
would prefer to renounce his own claim to know 
what justice is rather than to endorse as just the 
cleverness characteristic of Autolykos. Surprisingly, 
Polemarchus is unmoved even by Socrates’ stipula- 
tion that such cleverness be employed “to benefit 
friends and to harm enemies” (334b3-5). One might 
have expected this stipulation to have made all the 
difference to Polemarchus. There can be only one 
reason why it does not. The practice of Autolykean 
cleverness must itself be at odds with the good of 
friendly solidarity. Polemarchus evidently notices 
that Autolykos, the Lone Wolf, remains essentially a 
loner regardless of who happens to benefit from his 
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cleverness. Socrates’ delicacy of expression has paid 
off; Polemarchus has come to see the terror signified 
by the term deinos. Indifference to the good, wherever 
it surfaces, makes us strangers even to those who are 
otherwise dearest to us. 

Of course, in defense of cleverness, someone might 
assert that the versatility of techné implies the absence 
of a telos or goal proper to the art as art and so 
authorizes the clever man’s willingness to ply his 
craft for evil as well as good ends. But this is mis- 
taken. The versatility of the arts—which indeed ren- 
ders them liable to such exploitation—simply reflects 
the importance of what the Greeks called kairos (the 
due measure, appropriate instrument, opportune 
time, etc.) in human affairs. The possession of techné 
entails an ability to address the exigencies of any 
occasion. Owing to the diversity of circumstances, an 
action that at one time promotes a particular purpose 
will at another time thwart it. There is, therefore, a 
necessary versatility in the capacity that the technical 
expert commands. For example, a physician will be 
equipped both to feed (a cold) and to starve (a fever); 
this versatility is properly exercised in the interest of 
promoting the intrinsic end of medicine, namely, 
health. The clever man exploits this versatility, how- 
ever, not in pursuit of health but rather to further 
some extrinsic end. For example, “the one who is 
cleverest at guarding against illness as well as engen- 
dering it unnoticed” might take steps to starve his 
political opponent and to feed his favored candidate. 
Such an outcome might be thought to be attractive to 
a man like Polemarchus, who takes devotion to 
friends so seriously. But there is no reason to suppose 
that someone who is indifferent to the good of his 
own art is going to be any more attentive to the good 
upon which his “friendships” can be distinguished 
from merely arbitrary or chance associations. Po- 
lemarchus rejects cleverness, then, because he senses 
that it is at odds with the foundation of genuine 
friendship even though Socrates has stipulated that 
such cleverness is to be employed for the benefit of 
friends and the harm of enemies. 

Moreover, at the same time that he heartily repu- 
diates cleverness, Polemarchus reveals his new open- 
ness to self-examination. “No, by Zeus,” he declares, 
“though I, at least, no longer know what it is I meant; 
yet it still seems to me that justice consists of bene- 
fiting friends and damaging enemies” (334b7-—9). We 
may say that this remarkable statement, taken as a 
whole, indicates (1) that Polemarchus now recognizes 
that his opinion is an opinion, not knowledge; (2) that 
he is astonished at this recognition and so has genu- 
inely learned something in coming to it; and (3) that 
his thymos is now oriented toward upholding or 
enforcing this recognition. 


Polemarchus Acknowledges the 
Dearness of an Unknown Good 


Polemarchus knows now that he does not know what 
justice is. He admits, nevertheless, that justice still 
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seems (dokei) to him to consist in benefiting friends 


and harming enemies. So Polemarchus has changed, ' 
even if what seems or appears to him has remained © 


the same; he is now in a position to examine rather 
than merely to insist upon this opinion. Measured by 
Socratic standards, this is a most significant develop- 
ment. Socrates’ response is to launch Polemarchus 
upon the examination of this opinion. He asks 
whether Polemarchus means by friends “those who 
seem to each to be good or those who really are good, 
whether they seem to be or not” (334c1-3). Polemar- 
chus conjectures that one “befriends those whom he 
believes [hégétai] to be good” (334c4). Polemarchus’ 
word hégétai implies rather more than a mere percep- 
tion, which could be derivative from preexisting 
affinities: hégétai designates instead a leading belief, 
thus compactly conveying Polemarchus’ conjecture 
that it is one’s belief concerning the good that is the 
hegemonic factor in determining his affinities, rather 
than vice versa. Such a hegemony is in fact essential 
to the independence of thymos, to its very existence as 
something more than the love of one’s own. For if our 
belief concerning the good were exclusively beholden 
to what is nearest and dearest, our capacity for 
friendship could never transcend our cultural circum- 
stances. Were this true, a social science informed by 
the doctrine of cultural relativism could eradicate any 
need for philosophy. But a truly hegemonic belief 
concerning the good, the only kind of belief worthy 
of thymos, cannot take its marching orders from what 
is currently familiar. Instead, as we shall see, it must 
be informed by an acknowledgment of the dearness 
of an unknown good. 

Socrates next asks Polemarchus whether human 
beings err in their beliefs concerning the good, such 
that in their view many seem good who really are not 
good and many others do not seem good who really 
are (334c6-8). Polemarchus acknowledges that hu- 
man beings do err in this way (hamartanousin 334c9). 
Socrates notes that it would then be just, on Polemar- 
chus’ account of justice, to harm the innocent. But 
there is no way (médamés 334d7), Polemarchus de- 
clares, that he will brook such an enormity. Rather 
than affirm so transparent an injustice, Polemarchus 
vehemently denounces as burdensome and wicked 
(ponéros 334d7-8) any account of friendship, includ- 
ing his own, that is open to such an implication. In 
the case of a conflict, Polemarchus will side with what 
is right, rather than with what is his own. Granting 
that it is not right to harm the innocent, Socrates still 
wonders what is right. So he inquires, “Is it right, 
then, to harm the unjust and to benefit the just?” 
(334d9-10). Polemarchus answers that this appears to 
be nobler (kallidn) than the converse. But, as Socrates 
proceeds to point out, this new formulation renders 
friendship completely irrelevant to the consideration 
of justice, contrary to what Simonides had said 
(334d12-e4). In other words, Socrates appeals to the 
authority of Simonides here in order to remind Po- 
lemarchus that one cannot utterly disregard friend- 
ship in the course of doing right. Polemarchus’ task is 
to uphold the relevance of friendly solidarity in the 
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consideration of justice without permitting it to be- 
come a source of corruption. Polemarchus sees per- 
fectly well, now, what must be done; he must qualify 
the role of perception in the determination of what is 
dear. For the sake of friendship, Polem.archus is 
prepared to move beyond the limits of perception. He 
urges Socrates to join him in changing (metathdmetha 
334e5) what they had posited as the friend. 

Socrates and Polemarchus had been supposing that 
it is the seeming good that is dear. Polemarchus 
proposes that they now define as philon tnat which 
both seems and really is good (Ton dokountse te. . . kat 
ton onta chréston, 334e10). He infers that the apparent 
good—.if it is not also really good—is only apparently, 
though not really, dear (334e10-335a2). By the same 
token, we may say that the really good—zf it is not 
also apparently good—is really, though rot appar- 
ently, dear. Socrates seizes the latter infer2nce, not- 
ing that “on this account the good will be dear, as is 
fitting” (335a3). Socrates thus indicates that Polemar- 
chus’ new position brings to light the immediacy of 
the connection between what is really good and what 
is really dear. What is fitting has, on this basis, also 
become apparent: namely, that one’s acknowledg- 
ment of what is dear is not exclusively a function of 
current perception. Following Socrates, we may sug- 
gest that the most important consequence of Polemar- 
chus’ reformulation of the definition of the pailon is not 
its obvious indication that the good must be perceived 
for it to appear to be dear but rather its subtle implica- 
tion of the real dearness of a good that is not yet 
apparent as such. It is on this basis, we ma‘7 surmise, 
that Socrates now speaks of a good that is not simply 
chréston but agathos (335a3, cf. 334c4, 334e10). The verbal 
distinction—the contrast between these terms—indi- 
cates that the true friend is a good distinctively beyond 
what we presently recognize as useful (chreiz) to us. 

This insight permits Polemarchus to ushold the 
relevance of friendly solidarity to justice and, at the 
same time to resist its decomposition into nepotism. 
Polemarchus thus succeeds because he has found a 
true friend in the good. Put somewhat differently, 
Polemarchus finds that if he is to honor friendship as 
he deems fit, he must attend more to the existence of 
a sovereign good than to his own possession of a 
sovereign power. This finding, I suggest, :narks the 
dawn of genuine piety or reverence in the soul of 
Polemarchus. Polemarchus’ devotion to the cause of 
friendship does not require that he know the good, 
only that he acknowledge the dearness of the good he 
does not know. Now, this discovery by 20 means 
implies that Polemarchus does not have more to learn. 
In fact, he does, for in his first attempt to demonstrate 
his friendly solidarity with what is really z00d, Po- 
lemarchus agrees with the proposition that “it is just 
to benefit the friend precisely because he really is 
good [agathon onta], and to harm the enemy precisely 
because he really is bad [kakon onta]’’ (335a9-10). Thus 
it still remains for Polemarchus to learn that the 
determination to harm anyone will tend to alienate 
him from the true friend, rather than drawing him 
closer to it. 


Piety in Plato’s Republic 


Polemarchus Learns That the 
Righteous Do No Harm 


As matters stand, Polemarchus supports what may 
be called the homeopathic conception of justice—that 
it is right to do good things for the friend (who is 
good) and to do bad things to the enemy (who is 
bad). His recollection of the dearness of the true good 
has rekindled his commitment to uphold and to 
honor above all the distinction between friend and 
foe. Because it parallels this distinction by rendering 
good to the good and bad to the bad, the homeo- 
pathic conception of justice appears to Polemarchus 
to be elegantly or beautifully formulated (kalés legest- 
hai 335b1). But Socrates wonders if it is the part of a 
just man to harm any human being whatsoever 
(335b2-3). Polemarchus replies, “Well, of course. 
One is obliged [dei] to harm those, anyway, who are 
both wicked and enemies” (335b4-5). Polemarchus 
believes that the righteous are bound to harm the truly 
wicked, for if they were not to do so they would fail 
to uphold the distinctiveness of the good. Polemar- 
chus supposes that we demonstrate our allegiance to 
the good by treating those who are good in as differ- 
ent a way as possible from those who are bad. To shrink 
from doing bad things to bad men seems a failure of 
nerve in distinguishing the good from the bad. 

It is reasonable of Polemarchus to insist upon the 
importance of maintaining distinctions. There is in- 
deed something disorderly, shameful, and even ugly 
in the failure to make proper distinctions, especially 
distinctions between good and evil. Moreover, we 
may grant that good and evil are opposites, as are 
benefit and harm. But it is at this point that we must 
reconsider the nobility and the reasonableness of 
moral homeopathy. Is moral homeopathy truly kalon 
—is it even successful—in upholding, and illuminat- 
ing, the fundamental opposition of good and evil? Or 
is it the part of a just man never to harm any human 
being whatsoever? Now Socrates may well agree with 
Polemarchus that the noble or beautiful somehow 
glorifies and illuminates the distinctiveness of the 
good. But he clearly departs from Polemarchus’ view 
by denying that the kalon consists in anything like a 
homeopathic operation. Socrates argues, for exam- 
ple, that the result will not be kalon if a statue painter 
assigns the finest color, purple, to the finest part of 
the body, the eyes (420c4-d5). If the statue painter 
were to guide his actions by this homeopathic pat- 
tern, it would turn out that the statue’s eyes “do not 
show themselves as eyes at all.” Though we might 
commend the sincerity of this statue painter, who 
simply wishes to honor what is fine by anointing the 
finest part of the body with the finest color, we must 
make no mistake about the seriousness of his short- 
coming, for his homeopathic aesthetic obscures 
rather than illuminates the eye—the very organ in 
which beauty and nobility in the body is most evi- 
dent. 

Polemarchus, along with the statue painter of 
Socrates’ example, may be faulted for committing the 
error of moralism. Moralism asserts itself in a certain 
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preoccupation with rewarding good and punishing 
evil, which causes one to pay insufficient regard to 
the ontological significance of the thing that is subject 
to these judgments. So when Socrates asks whether it 
is the part of a just man to harm or to do damage to 
any human being whatsoever (hontinoun anthropon), it 
happens that Polemarchus omits any mention of 
anthropos—of human being—in his affirmative re- 
sponse (335b2-5). Polemarchus, of course, believes 
that a homeopathic assignment of benefit and harm is 
the just and ordinate response to the presence of 
good and bad. But the grammatical ellipsis indicates 
that Polemarchus does not properly appreciate the 
ontological implications of such an undertaking. Po- 
lemarchus has not yet faced up to the fact that it is a 
human being, and not evil itself, that is damaged by 
homeopathic justice. 

As Socrates hastens to point out, however, it is a 
real being who is made worse when real harm is 
done; this worsening of a real being involves a 
diminution in virtue or excellence (aretén 335b6—c3). 
Polemarchus proves to be receptive to Socrates’ re- 
minder of the general ontological significance of 
doing harm: “That must be,” he replies (335b12). 
Socrates now addresses Polemarchus as his comrade 
or collaborator (6 hetaire 335c1). Together they main- 
tain that when human beings are harmed it is as 
human beings (i.e., in respect of human excellence) 
that they are diminished. The comrades dismiss other 
notions of harm, which are, of course, conceivable 
but are nevertheless not telling in the present in- 
stance, because such notions fail to reach the onto- 
logical underpinnings of right and wrong. In com- 
mencing a search for these underpinnings, we must 
remember that the deprivation of contingent goods 
may not constitute a harm at all. Socrates later notes, 
for example, that sickliness actually proved to be a 
boon to another of his comrades, Theages (496b6—c3). 
Owing to their circumstantial nature, the presence or 
absence of such contingent goods in any given pat- 
tern of distribution does not truly shed light upon the 
fundamental opposition between good and bad. But 
Polemarchus believes that it pertains to justice to 
uphold this opposition. So justice cannot be a merely 
contingent human good, it must be essential to what 
we mean by human excellence (335c4-5).*” Once 
Polemarchus has acknowledged this, he leaves the 
distribution of boons and blows to others and joins 
Socrates in the search for this essential, and not 
merely contingent, human excellence. 

Polemarchus’ rejection of cleverness has by now 
radically altered his conception of art. Thus, we find 
in the present passage that he understands musician- 
ship and horsemanship as professional qualities 
rather than as exploitable crafts or powers (335c9-13). 
Polemarchus has learned to concentrate on the essen- 
tial act of a techné as distinguished from its divergent 
potentialities.” He no longer desires to acquire such 
an equivocal dynamis, for he has come to understand 
that friendly solidarity is in no way enhanced by the 
exercise of power in this sense. To be loyal to the true 
friend, which is the good, one must uphold its 
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fundamental opposition to what is bad. But one can 
uphold this opposition only by admitting that it is 
impossible for justice to cause harm or damage to any 
human being. Justice cannot consist in a power 
whereby one even alternates good and bad. If justice 
could ever cause harm, then it would follow that the 
essential human excellence could cause its own dim- 
inution. In that case, the human good would cause 
the human bad. But if the good were ever to cause the 
bad, good and bad would be only conditionally and 
not fundamentally opposed to one another. In order 
to guard against this implication, Polemarchus em- 
braces without the slightest reservation the proposi- 
tion that justice never works harm (335d13). 

It follows that if goodness never causes harm, one 
can do harm only by parting or turning oneself away 
from the good. Polemarchus’ thymotic passion for 
friendly solidarity (and thus for upholding the oppo- 
sition between good and bad) can only be satisfied, 
then, if he is himself turned steadily toward the good. 
Informed by this insight, Polemarchus’ spiritedness 
will henceforth become the perfect ally of philoso- 
phy, permitting nothing to distract him from the 
good. Spiritedness must be so allied in order to 
escape distraction by the juvenile desire “‘to settle a 
score.” Socrates will later allude to the undistracted 
attention to the good as the greatest study (to megiston 
mathéma) and the one most appropriate for the phi- 
losopher (504e4-505b4). So we may infer that only 
philosophy will satisfy and correctly order the thy- 
motic longings of Polemarchus’ soul. But we must 
also note that philosophy can only be pursued if one 
first recants the childish notion that it is ever just to 
harm anyone. 

Socrates finally invites Polemarchus to become his 
partner in defense of Simonides (and other wise and 
blessed men) by fighting anyone who holds that such 
men deem it right to harm anyone (335e7-10). Al- 
though the argument indicates that Simonides could 
not have meant that it is right to harm anyone, it has 
of course not settled what he did mean. Socrates and 
Polemarchus thus become partners in defense of a 
good they do not themselves possess or know. Their 
acknowledgment of the dearness of this unknown 
good is not only evidence of Polemarchus’ piety, it 
also comports perfectly with the continuing conduct 
of philosophical inquiry. Plato will not wait long 
before giving his reader an example of the Socratic- 
Polemarchean partnership in combat, in which the 
harmony of piety and philosophy is made perfectly 
clear. 


POLEMARCHUS’ CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE REMAINDER OF THE DIALOGUE 


Considering Polemarchus’ ripening into a represen- 
tative of true piety, it is only appropriate that his 
important contributions to the subsequent movement 
of the dialogue are conveyed in a most modest and 
quiet manner. We should take notice of these contri- 
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butions by way of completing our discussion of his 
role in the Republic. 

Polemarchus appears twice more in the dialogue. 
We hear from him again very soon, in the course of 
Socrates’ conversation with Thrasymachus. In the 
midst of the first half of this conversation, Plato 
introduces a brief interlude in which Polemarchus 
confronts his dramatic foil, Cleitophon. The point of 
this confrontation, I suggest, is to show the reader 
that Polemarchus is not at all like Cleitophon. One 
might say taat the confrontation between Cleitophon 
and Polemarchus in this passage supplies the best 
index of Sccrates’ success in his pedagogical under- 
taking with Polemarchus;*' for rather than turning 
out to be lixe Cleitophon, Polemarchus proves to be 
diametrically opposed to him. Yet the comparison of 
the two young men is inevitable. They both represent 
tendencies zharacteristic of the broader political com- 
munity. Polemarchus, we recall, attempts to impose 
the force af democratic numbers in the dialogue’s 
opening enactment of the arrest of the philosopher 
(327c7-14). And Cleitophon advocates the purest 
form of legal positivism proposed in the dialogue. 
Cleitophon goes further in this respect than even 
Thrasymachus; for Cleitophon holds that when Thra- 
symachus says that might makes right, what he 
means to say is that right is anything the politically 
dominant class believes to be to its own advantage 
(340b6-8). But this clever loophole, which could have 
insulated Tarasymachus’ position from Socrates’ ref- 
utation, wculd also make philosophical inquiry im- 
possible and unnecessary. Philosophy is possible or 
necessary only if one first recognizes the impor- 
tance—nay. the dearness—of what he does not 
know. But there is clearly no room for such piety in 
Cleitophon’s world. Cleitophon’s perceptionism en- 
thrones every man as measure and absolute ruler of 
his own private cosmos. Cleitophon’s anxiety to 
escape refu-ation leads him to annihilate the possibil- 
ity of recognizing his own ignorance and, along with 
it, the possibility of ever learning anything. But 
Polemarchts, in the course of his conversation with 
Socrates, has come to appreciate the dearness of the 
unknown good. He could only do this, as we have 
seen, by first recognizing the limitations of percep- 
tion, the inadequacy of the seeming good. So it is 
inevitable tnat Polemarchus will find himself at log- 
gerheads with Cleitophon, for whom the seeming 
good is a jealous god. Yet it does no harm to Cleito- 
phon—and in fact it positively benefits Thrasyma- 
chus—-when Polemarchus testifies that Thrasyma- 
chus did nct say that justice is whatever seems to be 
advantageous to the mighty (340a1-b9). By speaking 
out and revealing his own sympathies, Polemarchus 
makes it more difficult for the crowd-pleasing rheto- 
rician to adopt Cleitophon’s loophole. In this sense, 
Polemarchus plays an important role in making it 
possible for Thrasymachus and Socrates eventually to 
become friends. Had Thrasymachus followed Cleito- 
phon’s impious tack, undermining the very possibil- 
ity of philosophy, he could never have become 
Socrates’ friend and might very well be regarded as 
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his enemy (498c6-d1). This, then, is how Polemar- 
chus first answers Socrates’ call to do battle in part- 
nership with him. He is Socrates’ true ally in uphold- 
ing the possibility of philosophy and in waging a 
battle from which everyone might benefit. 

The next and last time we hear of Polemarchus in 
the Republic is at the opening of book 5. His contri- 
bution to the conversation in this passage is muted 
but is, nevertheless, enormously significant, for it is 
with hardly more than a whisper that Polemarchus 
moves Adeimantus and the entire inquiry out of the 
theoretical doldrums. Taking his cue from Polemar- 
chus, Adeimantus articulates their common concern 
(hemeis 449d]1, tithete 450a4), speaking at considerable 
length of Socrates’ faintheartedness (aporrhathymein 
449c2) and injustice in “stealing a whole eidos of the 
account” of the city-in-speech. So it is Polemarchus 
who propels Adeimantus and the others to put a stop 
to Socrates’ fainthearted speculation concerning the 
forms of bad constitution. As a consequence, Socrates 
is compelled to return to the more arduous task of 
completing the articulation of his model city. From 
this nearly inaudible yet decisive intervention of 
Polemarchus there develops the “digression” of 
books 5-7, in which Socrates and his interlocutors 
renew their pursuit of philosophy and the good with 
an unprecedented seriousness. 


CONCLUSION 


Socrates goes down into Piraeus with Glaucon both 
to pray and at the same time to see. I have suggested 
that the desire to reconcile reason and piety, which is 
manifest in this twofold intention, is a just and fitting 
response to what is perhaps the most vital feature of 
the human condition. As Socrates maintains, human 
beings are contingent creatures who nevertheless 
possess the ability to share somehow in the noetic 
activity characteristic of the divine. I have acknowl- 
edged that the departure of Cephalus, who abandons 
inquiry in order to attend to certain sacred rites, 
induces us to consider the tension between piety and 
reason. But I have also suggested that the textual 
passage centered on this focal event reveals that it is 
not Cephalus but Polemarchus who, together with 
Socrates, deserves to be regarded as the dialogue’s 
exemplar of piety. 

The textual evidence suggests that Socrates intends 
to unmask Cephalus as a representative of ration- 
alism rather than piety. Following this evidence, I 
maintain that we must reject the widespread notion 
that Cephalus’ departure constitutes Plato’s dramatic 
indication of the fundamental incompatibility of phi- 
losophy and piety. Instead, we would do better to 
conclude that Cephalus’ departure dramatizes the 
incompatibility of Socratic philosophy and ration- 
alism. Because rationalism is also hostile to genuine 
piety, Cephalus must take his leave before true piety 
can be introduced and reconciled with Socratic phi- 
losophy. 

I have argued that it is Polemarchus whose devel- 
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opment dramatizes the character of genuine piety. 
Polemarchus enters into the conversation advocating 
a blind faith in the authority of the wise man, 
Simonides, as a basis upon which to decide the 
question of justice. But Socrates ripens and fortifies 
this piety by bidding Polemarchus to consider “what 
it is you say that Simonides said correctly in speaking 
about justice.” It might seem that such a question 
could not be seriously intended to initiate a philo- 
sophical inquiry because it takes for granted that 
in some sense Simonides is right. This assumption, 
I agree, is by no means beyond all possible doubt. 
But the analysis I have offered suggests that it is 
precisely the piety—or “bias,” if one insists—of this 
form of question that underlies the love of wisdom. 
Piety, thus understood, keeps philosophical inquiry 
steadily concentrated upon the good, undistracted by 
other considerations. 

I have suggested, by the conduct of this inquiry, 
that one can best approach the study of Plato in the 
same way. In order to learn from even the closest 
study of small passages of Plato, the reader must hold 
dear what he does not know. The reader must be 
supremely attentive (we might even say reverential) 
toward the text. This requires respect for the text’s 
structural articulation and for the dramatic context of 
every argument. With this reverential approach, one 
recognizes that logical ambiguity may serve as an 
impeccable conveyance of significance; that silences 
may speak eloquently; and that blunders that “would 
shame an intelligent high school boy” may become 
for the attentive reader critical pointers to an under- 
lying, coherent teaching. The authority of logic is not 
thereby rejected. Instead, the reader assumes the 
responsibility to remain alert enough to supply the 
suppressed premise of an enthymeme. Piecemeal 
logical analysis is thus transcended in the direction of 
the holistic consideration of logographic necessity. 
Such a transcendence sustains the virtues of reason 
as against the shortsightedness of rationalism. In this 
way, moreover, the student of Plato adopts Socrates’ 
recommendation to become both judge and advocate 
at the same time. On the other hand, I would suggest 
that the more perfectly neutral inquiry “Is Plato right 
or wrong?” will inevitably distract one’s inquiry from 
the good merely in order to settle a score with an 
author. Instead of serving as a portal to the good, the 
author becomes in this case the principal object (and 
hence, inevitably, an obstacle) to what was intended 
as a philosophical investigation. 

I have argued that Polemarchus’ spiritedness is 
initially inclined toward such score settling. Polemar- 
chus passionately strives to achieve the most rigorous 
possible discrimination between friend and foe and 
thus hits upon the notion that to do right one must 
benefit friends and harm enemies. This notion in turn 
tends to provoke a dreadful appetite for the power to 
dispense benefit and harm. Socrates opposes this 
appetite, first, by disengaging Polemarchus’ enthusi- 
asm for this notion of justice. He does this by show- 
ing that its practice implies a status for justice that is 
inglorious and which, moreover, casts doubt upon 
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the goodness of friendly solidarity. Socrates then 
helps Polemarchus to identify the proper object of his 
heart's desire in the true good, even when the good is 
not yet apparent as such. I maintain that Polemar- 
chus’ acknowledgment of the dearness of the un- 
known good constitutes the definitive indication of 
genuine piety in the conversations of book 1. Because 
only the disposition to hold dear what one does not 
yet know can keep one mindful of the need to learn, 
we may say that piety in this sense is indeed a docility 
of soul, not in the mistaken current sense of intellec- 
tual passivity but in the original sense of docilitas, or 
“learning readiness.” Such docility, moreover, is the 
polar opposite of the hubristic resistance to learning, 
or amathia, which is the culprit so often obstructing 
philosophical inquiry in Plato’s dialogues. With Po- 
lemarchus’ recognition of the dearness of the un- 
known good, his spiritedness is set squarely to the 
task of upholding the opposition between good and 
bad. It remains only for Socrates to persuade Po- 
lemarchus that this opposition cannot be maintained 
unless justice is oriented steadily toward the zo0od; as 
a consequence, Polemarchus learns that the just man 
cannot seek to harm anyone. 

Thanks to Socrates’ examination of Polemarchus, 
we are better able to appreciate the character of piety 
or reverence. Typically, this quality is mistaken as a 
merely submissive or passive deference tc higher 
authority. But it is more properly understocd as an 
acknowledgment of the dearness of (and hence as a 
receptivity to) the unknown good. Such receptive- 
ness is manifest not in blind faith but in 4 questioning 
that is searching even as it anticipates the truth or 
goodness of the thing questioned. Piety in this sense 
is characteristic of one who is at the same time both 
judge and advocate, and yet neither skeptic nor 
dogmatist. I thus conclude that it is Socratic piety 
(and not its diametric opposite, Cartesian doubt) that 
is the disposition most congenial to the love of 
wisdom. Piety, we may say, is not merely necessary 
to thwart the persecution of philosophers. Piety is 
essential to the pursuit of philosophy. 


Notes 


1. Citations in this essay to the Platonis Opera (Oxford, 
1900-1907) supply the standard Stephanus divisions of page, 
section, and line. Unless indicated otherwise, all references 
are to the Republic. The translations are my own. 

2. Of course, to say that this understanding is accessible is 
not to say that any particular student will in fact gain access to 
it; but itis good pedagogical practice never to lose sizht of this 
possibility. 

3. See also Strauss 1965, 1-31 idem 1979. 

4. As it happens, Stephanus divides this passage into 44 
sections (327a-336a), with Cephalus making his departure in 
the last line (331d9) of the twenty second section. The eidetic 
standing of this collection of 44 sections may be better 
appreciated if one notes that it already comprises a sufficiently 
diverse assemblage of interlocutors to reflect something of the 
character of the Republic as a whole. Cephalus, Polemarchus, 
and Socrates may be said to correspond to the three classes 
(money-maker, warrior, and philosopher) of Socrates’ model 
city and thus may be said to anticipate the problem of the 
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wholeness of its politeia and perhaps of politeiai in general. 
Euben is right to observe that the triplet of Cephalus, Po- 
lemarchus, and Thrasymachus does not correspond to the 
threefold structure of the model city (1990, 248). Thrasyma- 
chus, after all, is not a philosopher. Of course, neither 
Euben’s observation nor my claim concerning the significance 
of the passage upon which I propose to focus is meant to 
imply that Thrasymachus is unimportant. On the contrary, I 
would suggest that his presence in book 1 poses the important 
problem of philosophy’s need to incorporate rhetoric while at 
the same time separating itself from sophistry. But one cannot 
talk of everything at once: if we try, we shall find ourselves 
impaled upon the “forest” horn of the forester’s dilemma and 
reduced to the formulation of cocktail-party generalizations. 
The challenge is to find a way to think and talk about the 
details nonreductively, that is, while preserving their relation- 
ship to the whole. 

5. I am thus inclined (with Brann 1967, 88, 113) to view the 
narration of the Republic as an example of the Pythagoreanism 
of Plato’s Socrates. Pythagoreans sought to cultivate a capac- 
ity for just this sort of recollection. According to the testimony 
of Iamblichus, “a Pythagorean man does not arise from his 
bed before he has recollected what happened yesterday” (Life 
of Pythagoras 163.20, cited in Brann 1967, 113). This recollec- 
tion would be a private exercise. Hence, Socrates’ narration of 
Plato's Republic may be likened to a dramatic soliloquy. 
Nevertheless, one might wish to maintain that Socrates does 
have a circle of auditors who listen to his rehearsal of the 
conversation of the Republic, as seems suggested by a possible 
(though by no means necessary) interpretation of the opening 
scene of the Timaeus. There is, however, no evidence internal 
to the Republic to support such an interpretation. 

6. An example from the present passage will suffice to 
illustrate this point. Socrates expresses personal admiration 
(egd agastheis) for Cephalus in a narrative gloss, when the 
latter reckons that a good way of life is more important to 
personal happiness than the capacity to enjoy sexual plea- 
sures (329d7). I take it, then, that we may understand this 
admiration as sincere, if provisional. On the other hand, it is 
in direct discourse with Cephalus himself that Socrates de- 
scribes as pangkalés (i.e., beautiful in every respect) Cephalus’ 
view that money is chiefly useful in making it unnecessary to 
commit injustice (331cl1). Hence, I am inclined to take this 
evaluation with the proverbial grain of salt. In fact, Socrates’ 
pretentiously exhaustive word pangkalés might be understood 
as insinuating that in some decisive respect Cephalus’ notion 
is quite the opposite of beautiful. The sequel, as we shall see, 
confirms this insinuation. Such is the character of Socratic 
irony. 

7. EN employs this te ... kai hama formulation 
throughout the Republic to indicate the pairing of things that 
might well be regarded as irreconcilable. He remarks that the 
discovery of such a pairing naturally awakens dialectical 
thought (524e2-5). Sometimes, however, the “longer path” of 
dialectic is postponed and a provisional understanding is 
accepted merely by hypothesis (as indicated, for example, at 
436d4-437a9). For a discussion of the pedagogical significance 
of this postponement of dialectic and its importance for the 
interpretation of the political institutions of Socrates’ model 
city, see Dobbs 1994. 

8. The case that Socrates’ conventional religious practice is 
more than window dressing is made by Lloyd-Jones, among 
others, who notes that in late fifth-cen Athens many 
educated people realized “that the traditional beliefs and 
observances were by no means incompatible with a more 
sophisticated kind of theism; belief in a god or gods that had 
been defined by the doctrines of philosophy could easily go 
together with the maintenance of the ancient worship” (1983, 
134). 

9. Adam points out that in Attic literature the phrase the 
goddess regularly denotes Athena (1902, 1:62). Nevertheless, 
he rightly considers evidence internal to the Republic to be 
more compelling than regular Attic usage in interpreting this 
phrase; this internal evidence suggests an identification of 
Socrates’ goddess with Bendis. I agree with this assessment, 
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but venture further to say that it would be mistaken to 
substitute terms, reading Bendis instead of the goddess in hope 
of improving upon Socrates’ use of an ambiguous phrase. It is 
more prudent to keep open the possibility that the ambiguity 
implicit in Socrates’ speaking of “the goddess” is meaningful 
precisely as such. While the future participle proseuxomenos 
plainly indicates Socrates’ intention to pray, his ambiguous 
diction in the case of the intended recipient of these prayers 
(Socrates himself never uses the name Bendis) indicate that he 
does not mean to pray to Bendis qua Bendis. Such ambiguity 
may be the most economical means of conveying the com- 
plexity of Socrates’ recognition of this cult as reflecting an 
aspect of some unknown, though necessary, god. This would 
also explain why it appears that “Plato apparently regards the 
content of prayers as more important than to whom they are 
addressed (Jackson 1971, 34). 

10. Of course, some readers are inclined to dismiss 
Socrates’ testimony as ironic. But a careful review of the text 
will find no warrant for such a dismissal in this case. In the 
passage typically cited as evidence of his ironic intent, 
Socrates is commenting on the difficulty of persuading his 
fellow citizens of the importance of persisting in his cross- 
examinations. “If I say that it is impossible for me to keep 
quiet because this is to disobey the god, you will not be 
persuaded by me, on grounds that I am being ironic” (hés 
eiréneuomen6i, 37e5-38al). It should be noted, however, that 
the hdés-plus-participle construction, which Socrates employs 
in the final clause of this sentence, is used in Greek to give the 
reason or purpose of someone other than the speaker without 
implying that it is also the speaker's understanding of the 
situation (see Goodwin, Greek Grammar §1574). Hence, there 
is no reason to construe Socrates’ statement as an admission 
that he is being ironic; his statement merely affirms that others 
will suppose that he is. Perhaps many in the democratic jury 
will doubt Socrates’ veracity in this matter because they are 
not themselves inclined to take the oracle at Delphi (or the 
voice of any other daimén) very seriously but confide instead 
exclusively in their own autonomous will. So it happens that 
Meletus, the poet, succeeds in his indictment of impiety 
against Socrates only with the support of Anytus, the demo- 
cratic politician. The democracy naturally treats complicity in 
the rearing of oligarchs as the functional equivalent of impi- 
ety. 
11. Morgan makes an intriguing point, noting that inas- 
much as he is a metic, Cephalus resembles the human soul, 
which also is a sojourner “living temporarily in the world of 
history, politics and moral conduct, . . . always anticipating 
its future and the possibility of permanent citizenship among 
the divine” (1990, 100). I think this suggestion is even more 
pertinent to Cephalus’ son, Polemarchus, who is also a metic 
but whose anticipation of the destiny of his soul is not marred 
by his father’s anxieties. 

12. See n. 6. 

13. The term rationalism is of course a modern coinage. 
Ancient authors described this tendency in a more frankly 
pejorative manner, as a manifestation of hybris or reckless- 
ness. Such value-laden language testifies to the clarity of the 
divergence, in the view of these authors, between what we 
call rationalism and the true virtue of reasonableness. Dobbs 
(1987) and Saxonhouse (1988) may be consulted for further 
discussion of the ancient appreciation of the discrepancy 
between the virtue of reasonableness and the recklessness of 
rationalism. It is my intention here to present Socrates as a 
positive case in point, for Socrates’ examination of Polemar- 
chus, which is remarkably deferential to the authority of 
Simonides, remains a model of reasonableness, though it 
certainly would not pass Cartesian muster. As I shall suggest, 
Socrates’ conversation with Polemarchus thus reveals that 
piety is more congenial to philosophy than is radical doubt. 

14. In his attempt to argue that the sacred is not a concern 
for the philosopher but only for the city, Benardete fails to 
take account of the significance of this linkage of advocacy 
and criticism (1989, 82-83). Specifically, he faults Glaucon 
(who recalls Socrates’ acknowledgment of a “sacred task to 
help justice,” 368b7—-c2, 427e1-2) for failing to appreciate the 
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distinction between searching for justice and helping justice. 
But it is reasonable for Glaucon to combine these concerns; by 
yoking the tasks of searching and helping, he faithfully 
executes Socrates’ intention that they be “judges and advo- 
cates at the same time” (348b3-4). Although there is much to 
admire in Benardete’s book, I maintain that we will never 
adequately ‘appreciate the philosophical significance of 
Socrates’ undertaking in the Republic until we acknowledge 
the importance of his pairing of piety and reason, advocacy 
and criticism. 

15. Thymos, as Aristotle explains it, is the power of soul 
whereby we love or hold something dear (philoumen); it is 
indomitable and prerequisite to a capacity for rule and for 
independence (see Politics 1327b18-1328a16; cf. Plato, Republic 
374a12-b2). Zuckert writes pithily that “Socrates identified 
thymos, or spiritedness, as the psychic origin of distinctively 
political action. . . . [In Socrates view,] political order does 
not arise directly from one’s own desires or [even from] the 
means best calculated to realize those desires but rather in 
reaction to the excessive desires of others” (1988, 2-4). 
Socrates treats thymos thematically, though incompletely, in 
book 4 of the Republic (437a4-10, 439e2-441d4). An adequate 
consideration of the classic understanding of thymos, the seat 
of the emotions of love, anger, and indignation (to say 
nothing of the spirit of independence and self-sacrifice), 
would require a careful study of these and other passages. 

16. Strauss notices that Hamlet’s famous soliloquy illus- 
trates the tendency of thymos to shift from “the justified 
indignation about injustice . . . into the unjustified indigna- 
tion about unrequited love. This is perhaps the deepest secret 
of spiritedness and therefore at least one of the deepest 
secrets of the Republic” (1989, 168). To this remarkably incisive 
comment I would like merely to append the observation that 
in some sense the opposite of unrequited love is the discovery 
of an unknown friend. Such a discovery, which Polemarchus 
is about to make with Socrates’ assistance, will naturally 
counter the thymotic tendency toward unjustified indigna- 
tion. Moderation is thus nourished by Socratic piety. 

17. Piety in this sense is utterly alien to the conduct of 
Euthyphro, the pseudospokesman for piety in the Platonic 
dialogue named after him, for Euthyphro plunders his cultic 
expertise to claim for himself the very prerogatives of divinity 
(see Strauss 1989, 197-98}. Readers interested in the relation- 
ship between the Exthyphro and the Republic should also 
observe that Euthyphro’s final definition (that piety consists 
in commercial transactions with the gods, 14c4-15b3) would 
lend credence to Cephalus’ decadent piety. Socrates’ refuta- 
tion of this final definition, then, would likewise undermine 
Cephalus’ position. But Socrates’ refutation, which annuls 
Euthyphro’s designation of self-serving commerce as the 
attendance (therapeta) that is due the gods, leaves open the 
possibility that some other relationship of attendance—non- 
commercial but as yet unspecified—might well constitute the 
true character of piety {see Euthyphro 13a1-2). It seems to me 
that Polemarchus’ acknowledgment of the dearness of the 
unknown good qualifies as this other kind of attendance. 
Thus, the Euthyphro may be said to culminate in the refutation 
of Cephalus and the anticipation of Polemarchus. We may 
expect, then, that the Republic will involve a further elabora- 
tion of the consideration of piety initiated by Plato in the 
Euthyphro. 

18. Justice may yet regain its prominence in the case that 
one is both sick and at sea at the same time, for then an appeal 
would have to be made to some third man beyond the 
physician and the helmsman to determine which of their 
possibly conflicting prescriptions to follow. Because of the 
familiarity with seasickness typical of a seafaring people like 
the Greeks, we may surmise that this implication is not 
entirely foreign to Socrates’ intention in the choice of his 
examples. 

19. Failure to consider this point has led many readers to 
the erroneous conclusion that it is foolish of Polemarchus to 
suppose that justice exhausts what we mean by human 
excellence. Of course, certain conceptions of justice are less 
than exhaustive of human excellence; some conceptions are 
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even at odds with it. Justice understood as che imposition of 
arithmetic equality in external goods, for example, might well 
subvert the excellent endeavors of some of the more talented 
members of society. But such conceptions of justice are 
blunted by the incongruity of their concern for contingent 
goods and so cannot penetrate to the depth that Socrates’ 
present argument requires. Polemarchus, then, ollows the 
train of Socrates’ argument better than many of his critics, for 
once one is required to consider the issue ontologically, it may 
be necessary as well (kai tout’ anangké 335c5), as Polemarchus 
agrees, to accept righteousness as the good essential to 
human being. Moreover, if it is true that the central books of 
the Republic vindicate the righteousness of philosophy, then 
Polemarchus’ formal identification of dikatosyné and human 
excellence will prove to be robust enough to withstand the 
rigors of the highest intellectual peaks of the Republic. 

20. Failure to perceive this development in Polemarchus 
has led many readers to complain of the inconsistency be- 
tween the treatment of arts in the present passage and the 
Autolykean account offered only a few pages earlier. But 
Polemarchus has consistently viewed the arts from the per- 
spective of justice, as he understands it. As his understanding 
of justice undergoes change, so does his view of the arts. 
There is no glaring oversight here, as some readers imagine, 
but only a good example of human learning. 

21. If one wishes to go outside the Republic for confirma- 
tion, there is of course Socrates’ remark in the Phaedrus, 
affirming that ’’Polemarchus has turned toward philosophy” 
(Phaedrus 257b3-4). 
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THOUGHTLESS ASSERTION AND POLITICAL DELIBERATION 
MELISSA A. ORLIE University of Minois, Urbana 


redominant views of political deliberation represent it as a matter either of “contemplation 

without interest” or of interest without contemplation. Whether we claim that political 

thinking can transcend power or that it is simply a vehicle for it, we abet a nihilistic political 
culture and authorize the thoughtless exercise of power. What each view denies—or insufficiently 
explores—is thinking’s capacity to transfigure “interest” and power without pretending to transcend 
them. By contrast, political perspectivism incorporates multiple perspectives in an effort thoughtfully 
to respond to the will-to-power that attends our location in the world. We need political spaces if we 
are to become responsive agents of power, because we often can neither recognize the effects of our 
activities without the benefit of others’ perspectives nor alter thase effects by our efforts alone. 


Thought must consider the process that forms it and 
form itself from these considerations. 
—Foucault, Language, Counter-memory, Practice. 
Tes as our guide, we could conclude that the 
activity they represent, political thinking, is at 
best paradoxical and at worst impossible. With few 
exceptions, thinking (usually equated with philoso- 
phy) and politics (derogatorily associated with power 
and opinion) have been judged antithetical. This 
conclusion is moored in contestable beliefs about the 
relationship of power and thinking, body and mind. 
These assumptions both impoverish thinking and 
consign politics to the thoughtless exercise of power. 
Reading Friedrich Nietzsche and Hannah Arendt 
together, I challenge these views and offer another 
perspective on political theorizing. 

The body as figure is one of Nietzsche’s primary 
vehicles for disparaging the views of others, as well 
as a means of enacting his own, alternative way of 
thinking.’ Nietzsche’s critique of objectivism, or 
“contemplation without interest’ is well known 
(1967c, 118-19). But his critique of subjectivism or 
interest without contemplation, is often ignored, so 
that Nietzsche is still often converted into an advo- 
cate of some variant of irrationalism or ruthless 
assertion. To interpret Nietzsche’s writings in this 
way is, however, seriously to misconstrue them. As 
Nietzsche wrote in The Gay Science, “the greatest 
danger” is “the eruption of arbitrariness in feeling, 
seeing, and hearing, the enjoyment of the mind’s lack 
of discipline, the joy in human unreason” (1974, 130). 
In other words, the greatest danger is the repudiation 
of thinking and its consequences. Both “contempla- 
tion without interest’ and interest without contem- 
plation are aspects of such thoughtlessness and man- 
ifest the unitary point of view that Nietzsche 
associates with nihilism (1968, 70). By contrast, as a 
perspectivist, Nietzsche is attentive to will-to-power 
(evinced in the plurality of bodies and their effects) 
and its potentially affirmative relationship to think- 
ing’s capacities. Perspectivism is located, interested 
thinking and its goal is the incorporation of multiple 
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perspectives in the service of controlling “one’s Pro 
and Con” to refashion who one is becoming (1967c, 
119). The transfiguration of the body proves to be a 
potent metaphor in pursuit of perspectivism’s goal. 

Locating thinking, or “reason{ing] the particular,” 
is usually conceived as a matter of judgment, 
whether aesthetic, moral, or political, Hannah 
Arendt has furthered our understanding of this re- 
flection attuned to particulars.” While there can be no 
doubt that Arendt chose Kant as her primary touch- 
stone for understanding thinking and judgment 
(Arendt 1977, 197-264; idem 1978; idem 1982), the 
heavy reliance on him obscures a rich, Nietzschean 
vein in her political theory.* Contrary to the most 
common view, Nietzsche may further our under- 
standing of the ways of thinking that make specifi- 
cally political power and deliberation possible.* He 
thereby prefaces (though he himself does not pursue) 
a revaluation of politics. 

In Arendt’s view, Kant needs her for his political 
philosophy to appear (Arendt 1982, 7-8). Nietzsche 
also needs her if we are to conceive the significance of 
his writings for political thinking. Indeed, if perspec- 
tivism is to be actualized or to avoid repugnant forms 
(Fowler 1990), it must (contra Nietzsche) be political 
perspectivism, because (as Arendt teaches us) politi- 
cally constituted commonality is a condition of the 
appearance and worldly effects of a plurality of per- 
spectives. In short, perspectivism is necessarily a 
political practice.” But similarly, Arendt needs Nietz- 
sche—and in ways she does not acknowledge. I 
wonder whether the political spaces that Arendt 
commends can be created, sustained, and esteemed 
without keeping before us what Nietzsche teaches 
about the relationship between thinking and power. 
Contrary to Arendt, I contend that political thinking 
must be perspectival, because only by so responding to 
our bodies, “private” locations, and their effects can we 
initiate the political spaces in which plurality appears 
and is, if transfigured, preserved. In short, word and 
deed are political only when they seek to enact 
perspectivism. 

Both Arendt and Nietzsche challenge predominant 
views that equate thinking with knowing and thus 
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with the search for truth, rather than meaning 
(Arendt 1978, 14-15, 57-65).° Arendt follows Nietz- 
sche in disclaiming the distinction between “reality” 
and “appearance” (e.g., Arendt 1978, 10; Nietzsche 
1954, 485-86; idem 1968, 305-6) but her characteriza- 
tions of “mental faculties” sometimes verge on rein- 
stating the distinction.” Nietzsche’s corporeal think- 
ing registers thinking’s effects in the world. Arendt 
wondered whether thinking, as an activity that dis- 
turbs given or thoughtless truths, might have such 
effects (1971, 418; 1978, 71), but her views about the 
political relevance of the body unduly circumscribed 
her efforts to elaborate them. Just as Arendt’s acute 
sense of the relationship between political spaces and 
the appearance of a plurality of perspectives enables 
us to see the political-theoretical significance of Nietz- 
sche’s writings, his transfiguration of the relationship 
between body and mind clarifies what worldly, po- 
litical effects thinking might have. Together, Nietz- 
sche and Arendt help us (re)imagine political theoriz- 
ing, and the enhanced political vision that emerges 
from an encounter between their writings attests to 
the fertility of such political perspectivism as mutual 
transfiguration among different locations and views. 


TRANSFIGURING THE BODY OF 
THE “THEORETICAL MAN” 


An interpretation claiming an affinity between Nietz- 
sche’s writings and political theorizing may seem 
implausible, given Nietzsche’s animosity for the 
“theoretical man” Socrates (e.g., 1967a, 82-86, 94-98, 
109-14; 1954, 473-79). Nietzsche claims that Socrates 
and the dramatist he inspired, Euripides, are respon- 
sible for the degeneration of “the old Marathonian 
stalwart fitness of body and soul” that once distin- 
guished Athens (1967a, 86). The corruption of trag- 
edy marked this decline. The myopic Socrates turned 
his “one great Cyclops eye” on tragedy, “an eye in 
which the fair frenzy of artistic enthusiasm had never 
glowed,” and shunned it (p. 89). According to Nietz- 
sche, Socrates found tragedy neither true, nor beau- 
tiful, nor (for that matter) useful. The “artistic enthu- 
siasm” that in Nietzsche’s view, Socrates did not 
know and Plato later would not countenance Nietz- 
sche honors because he believes it both reflects and 
best captures life: “for life is based on semblance, art, 
deception, points of view, and the necessity of per- 
spectives and error” (p. 23). Already we sense the 
doctrine of perspectivism, which claims that there are 
“no facts . . . only interpretations” (1968, 267). 

In later works, Nietzsche joins together the artist 
and theorist, as it were, claiming that criticism always 
entails affirming and creating: “We can destroy only 
as creators” (1974, 122). Nietzsche’s objection to the 
“theoretical man” lies in the latter’s denial of this 
creative aspect of thinking—in Nietzsche’s terminol- 
ogy, denial of his will-to-power. Both the artist and 
the theorist are “critical” (1967a, 93-98), but to Nietz- 
sche’s way of thinking, the artist is more so because 
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he understands that living necessarily entails both 
interpreting and affecting the world and therefore 
acknowledges and creatively directs his will-to- 
power. The theorist who emulates the artist, Nietz- 
sche believes, is less likely to delude others or him- 
self. 

The first intonations of Nietzsche’s alternative way 
of theorizing are found alongside this critique of 
Socrates when he celebrates the dramatist who pos- 
sesses sufficient power to transform himself and 
speak out of the bodies and souls of others (1967a, 
64). This foreshadows Nietzsche’s affirmation of the 
philosopher “who has traversed many kinds of 
health, [and] has [thus] passed through an equal 
number of philosophies” (1967c, 96; 1974, 35). Nietz- 
sche’s appreciation for this dramatic talent—‘to see 
oneself transformed before one’s eyes and to begin to 
act as if one had actually entered into another body, 
another character’’—prefigures perspectivism (1967a, 
64; 1974, 132-33). The dramatist’s talent is the raw 
material for new thinking habits. 

Nietzsche persistently uses corporeal and sensorial 
metaphors, often unconventional ones, to describe 
and distinguish various ways of thinking.® This poses 
the question of why, when faced with the “need for 
a new world of symbols,” he, like the Dionysian, 
called “the entire symbolism of the body into play” 
(1967a, 40). I suggest that thinking through the cor- 
poreal registers Nietzsche’s alternative way of theo- 
rizing. If, as he claims, “perspectivism is only a 
complex form of specificity” (1968, 340), Nietzsche’s 
use of the body is a potent way of attending to the 
locality and effects of thinking. He continually trans- 
figures the body, often by telling the story of his own 
body, taking all the senses and bodily processes 
together, playing them against—and with—one an- 
other, to convey the constitution and transformation 
of viewing and thinking alike. Perspectivism is think- 
ing incorporated and analogized by embodied, pow- 
er-responsive vision. 

Speaking generally, will-to-power secures the be- 
liefs of, and practices fostering, a way of life (Neha- 
mas 1985, 74-105, 141-69). I use the word location for 
this amalgamation of embodied habits and beliefs. 
Will-to-power is relational and its effects are engen- 
dered by simply living our locations, by our body’s 
ways of being in the world. Consequently, location 
should be thought of not as a place, but as a space 
which is continually changing with how it is linked at 
any given moment to other locations. In enacting 
these spaces for ourselves, we are inevitably engaged 
(whether we are aware of it or not) in challenging 
other locations or in suppressing and destroying 
them altogether. The views and practices that prevail 
in a body politic reflect and reinforce patterns of 
congealed will-to-power. These often invisible pat- 
terns are generated by “governing powers” manifest 
in the norms, practices, and efficacy we bring to bear 
upon our own and others’ conduct (Foucault 1983, 
212-26). These powers are not exercised exclusively 
by government but are borne and extended by sub- 
ject-citizens and evinced by the traces they leave on 
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the surface of all to which their bodies and activities 
relate them (Foucault 1977, 165-96). 

Even when shared ends bind us to others, differ- 
ential effects, fashioned by disparate histories, come 
into view because we carry interpretations attesting 
to the particularities of our body’s manifestations and 
requirements. Our pursuits resonate with, extend, 
resist, or are stifled by force fields across a body 
politic. Conflicting, unequal effects are continually 
manifest in subject-citizens’ mutual relations and 
engendered by their relation to norms, the will-to- 
power that accrues with them, and the psychological 
and material consequences that flow from this posi- 
tionality or location. Our capacities and efficacy are 
increased or decreased by our degree of conformity to 
the norms embodied in civil codes even though we 
do not possess these powers but bear them. Our 
efficacy is contingent upon our ability and willingness 
to flow with them. In doing so, we may have harmful 
effects upon others who are differently aligned in 
relation to extant patterns of will-to-power. As a 
result and with our aid, selves and world are made 
pliant to some persons and projects, recalcitrant 
toward others. For instance, our body’s appearance 
(e.g., how it carries “race” and “gender’’) calls forth 
responses from others and also has (often unin- 
tended) effects upon other bodies and the world— 
effects that emanate from the activities and the ends 
that it “needs,” demands, or is “empowered” to 
acquire. All of these are a manifestation of our un- 
avoidable will-to-power, of which Nietzsche says, 
“This necessary perspectivism by virtue of which 
every center of force . . . construes all the rest of the 
world from its own viewpoint, i.e., measures, feels, 
forms, according to its own force” (1968, 339). When 
we deny our will-to-power, we ignore the effects 
attending the perpetuation of our bodies and locations 
in the world—in which case, politics and culture 
become matters of thoughtless assertion. 

If our thoughts and bodies are so bound, it does not 
necessarily follow that thinking therefore can only 
reflect our body and its interests (as so many have 
concluded it does).” Thinking, especially when we 
attend to location (the continually changing space in 
which our body appears) can enable us to alter our 
“interests” and effects, though we cannot altogether 
transcend them. While we may be beings who are 
always becoming, we are nonetheless subject to pat- 
terns of will-to-power—to specific habits and related 
limits of perspective—that elude our thinking when 
we are without the aid of perspectivism and (albeit to 
a lesser degree) even when we avail ourselves of it. 
The corporeality of Nietzsche’s thinking conveys the 
weight of the world and our bodies while avoiding 
determinism (Nietzsche 1967c, 129; see also Blondel 
1991, 201-38). The genealogist understands the will- 
to-power that inscribes and incorporates preponder- 
ant dispositions and habits, but the genealogist also 
knows that there is a degree of contingency (and thus 
human agency) within processes of inscription and 
incorporation that hold out the promise of alterability 
(e.g., Foucault 1977, 148-64). Nietzsche thinks corpo- 
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really to convey both the possibility of transfiguration 
and the weight of all that is poised against it. 

Philosophers, Nietzsche believes, have tradition- 
ally been predisposed to disregard the body or to 
neglect its role in thinking.’° He identifies the root of 
this “peculiar philosophers’ irritation at and rancor 
against sensuality” in the ascetic ideal (1967c, 106). 
Philosophy’s asceticism forecast the conception of 
thinking that it valorized. The ideal that affirmed 
“voluntary deprivation, self-mortification, self-flagel- 
lation, [and] self-sacrifice’ also sought to “contem- 
plate without interest” (pp. 118-19). Nietzsche re- 
gards the effort to do away with interestedness and 
the body as an attack upon thinking, because to 
conceive of a thinker who contemplates without 
interest demands thinking of a disembodied eye 
“turned in no particular direction, in which the 
active, interpreting forces, through alone which see- 
ing becomes seeing something, are supposed to be 
lacking” (1967c, 105, 118-19). The objectivist’s denial 
of thinking’s creative aspect and interested character 
ends in the atrophy of thinking, when the “objective 
man” (the “philosopher,” as well as his heir, the 
“scientist’’) takes “mirroring” as his ideal and sub- 
mits to “whatever wants to be known” (1973, 115). 
Mirroring, the suspension of “interestedness,” is 
actually a refusal that eventually becomes an inability 
to think. Contemplation without interest, like “‘all 
great things [that] bring about their own destruction 
through an act of self-overcoming,” ends in interest 
without contemplation and, at bottom, in meaning- 
lessness, nothingness (1967c, 157, 161). As we shall 
see, to think without interest or will-to-power is 
impossible, in Nietzsche’s view, because to think 
without interest is ultimately to be thoughtless (pp. 
103-6; 1973, 131). 

Perspectivism represents Nietzsche’s revaluation 
of the relationship between mind and body, thinking 
and power; it is “‘interestedness” transformed 
through thinking. The perspectivist, by bringing 
other views to bear upon habits and beliefs, height- 
ens attention to the limitations engendered by a 
particular location. What is unthinkingly accepted or 
enacted may become unsettled by incorporating al- 
ternative views. The relationship between thinking 
and power is also transfigured, for perspectival think- 
ing is not subject before will-to-power or merely a 
vehicle for expressing “interest.” Rather, will-to- 
power is potentially transformed through thinking, 
and the latter, in turn, may be ennobled by the power 
of others’ perspectives. Nietzsche reconceives “objec- 
tivity” in his penultimate expression of perspectiv- 
ism: “there is only a perspective seeing, only a pers 
spective ‘knowing’; and the more affects we allow to 
speak about on thing, the more eyes, different eyes, 
we can use to observe one thing, the more complete 
will our ‘concept’ of this thing, our ‘objectivity’ be” 
(1967c, 119). The “definition” or “essence” of any- 
thing, Nietzsche maintains, is finally an opinion 
about a thing and an effect of interpretation (1967c, 
79-81; 1968, 301-2). Nietzsche's refiguring of “objec- 
tivity” resists the epistemological commitments of 
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discourses structured in accordance with a monologic 
truth. Instead, he favors thinking as the incorpora- 
tion of multiple and diverse views in pursuit of fuller 
opinion, the proliferation of meanings, and the sus- 
tenance of a plurality of perspectives. Will-co-power 
thereby becomes less reactive and impositional, more 
thoughtful. 

When Nietzsche narrates the expansion and 
change of his bodily processes and senses, he is 
figuratively conveying his effort to alter his views by 
thinking or incorporating other perspectives. Bring- 
ing “many eyes” to bear on any one thing requires 
“the ability to control one’s Pro and Con and to 
dispose of them, so that one knows how to employ a 
variety of perspectives and affective interpretations” 
(1967c, 119). Nietzsche’s discussion of brief habits 
begins to suggest (we will need Arendt’s perspective 
to understand more fully) how we may come to 
critically evaluate and transform our locations and 
their effects, if never altogether surpass them. Nietz- 
sche loves brief habits because he considers them “an 
inestimable means for getting to know many things 
and states, down to the bottom of their sweetness 
and bitternesses” (1974, 236-37). To appreciate some- 
thing, one must experience it with a passionate faith, 
with the belief that one has found the thing that will 
provide lasting satisfaction. This is so because “un- 
truth is a condition of life” (1967a, 23; 1973, 17). It is 
not merely a matter of not being able to subject all of 
our beliefs and habits to criticism all at once. Even if 
one could, to do so would be prohibitive. Immersion 
in the world and (at least temporary) partiality make 
seeing and thinking possible. Affirming one’s histo- 
ricity is a condition of new thinking and action (e.g., 
Warren 1988, 192-94). 

Either a life of enduring habits or one without any 
habits at all, according to Nietzsche, would prove 
inhospitable to thinking. On the one hand, a life of 
enduring habits is monolithic and without variation; 
the new, the original, and the many (and thus a 
plurality of perspectives) are its definitional antithe- 
ses (1954, 639). One may become identified with 
one’s location until its perspective is all that one 
knows; and then, what is habitual is regarded as 
unalterable. On the other hand, a life without habits 
precludes the digestion and incorporation of experi- 
ences (1983, 62). Regarding one’s life as a perfor- 
mance of “perpetual improvisation[s]’’ ceaselessly 
seeking to evade the habitual is predicated on an 
inability or unwillingness to discern the effects that 
accumulate with one’s location in the world (1974, 
237). Moreover, to resist or deny one’s habits and the 
“materiality” of one’s location is to overlook how 
will-to-power and its effects not only limit vision but 
may also enhance it. Perspectivism requires one 
neither to live one’s body and location thoughtlessly 
nor to believe that they are so plastic as to be 
transformed at will. Rather, it calls for altering “who” 
we are or how we bear the effects that accrue with 
“what” we are (or our embodied Iccaticn in the 
world) first by striving to recognize their potential 
brevity.” 
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Learning to love and desire something is to turn it 
into a habit. Like Socrates, who found eros and 
thinking inextricably bound, Nietzsche maintains 
(though with different effects) that “all great prob- 
lems demand great love,” love being something that 
one must learn by first (often with difficulty) detect- 
ing and distinguishing something and then “‘tolerat- 
[ing] it in spite of its strangeness” until it finally 
becomes a part of who one is: by offering hospitality 
to what initially appears strange, we learn to love and 
to think (1974, 262). Both require responsiveness to 
“strangeness "—a willingness to acquire new habits or 
(at the very least) to have one’s own habits questioned. 
Brief habits are kept from becoming thoughtless 
truths when we incorporate views that open up the 
possibility of transfiguring our ways of life. 

The love that one feels for one’s problems is indic- 
ative of a personal relationship to one’s thoughts 
(Nietzsche 1974, 283). Personal thoughts threaten to 
become cold and impersonal when they take on the 
appearance of unassailable truths and their temporal 
specificity and emanation from particular locations 
and lives is no longer palpable (1973, 201). Such 
truths simultaneously attest to the power and impo- 
tence of thinking; to the destructive yet compelling 
character of its deracinated forms. Boundless 
thoughts and the beliefs and habits that appear to 
command universal assent or consensus are remark- 
ably potent: they rule minds. The individual mind, in 
its weakness, becomes subject before such thoughts 
and, forsaking its own, loses a plurality of perspec- 
tives. Thinking is at risk if the particulars or habitual 
character of a thought can no longer be fathomed. 
There is danger in brief habits becoming “immortal 
truths” (Nietzsche 1973, 201; see Arendt 1971, 435; 
idem 1978, 176). When the latter congeal, we ap- 
proach nihilism. 


OUR NIHILISTIC POLITICAL CULTURE 


Thoughtlessness is a primary aspect of what Nietz- 
sche calls nihilism. Nihilism exists when there is a 
predominant sense either that everything is permit- 
ted because there is no basis for choosing between 
things or that all such bases are arbitrary, in turn 
possibly leading either to resignation and the feeling 
that all is meaningless or to an aggressive indiffer- 
ence. One of nihilism’s chief effects is a crisis in 
human action (Warren 1988, 13-45), a dissipation of 
thoughtful efficacy. We are thoughtless when we do 
not or cannot conceive or recur to the effects attend- 
ing the perpetuation of our locations in the world. 
The consequences of doing so are enormous. When 
the contours of a particular life and location are not 
perceived because the bounds of one’s views are not 
within the purview of thought (Nietzsche 1973, 114- 
16), then what.is actually bound and limited will 
appear boundless and rule one’s mind. Indeed, if 
one’s way of life is a prevalent one, these views 
receive confirmation everywhere one looks and will 
appear commonsensical. A unitary perspective pre- 
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vails by virtue of our incapacity to rejoin what is 
strange, challenging, or invisible to us. 

Another consequence of such thoughtlessness is a 
return of the repressed. Will-to-power, once denied, 
now may appear everywhere and seems to overcome 
thinking. This situation is often precipitated by those 
whose views are dismissed or elided when prevailing 
yet limited views are represented as boundless; “ge- 
nealogical” cultural criticism documents the will-to- 
power evident when particular perspectives on the 
world mask themselves as universal or commonsen- 
sical. Such critiques are often regarded as an assault 
upon the possibility of “objectivity” however con- 
ceived. This is the state of affairs characteristically 
named “nihilist” (and “Nietzschean’’) in the United 
States (e.g., Bloom 1987, 141-240). 

Thus, the contemporary intellectual, cultural land- 
scape appears to be divided among distinct camps. 
On one side, are “traditional” philosophers and 
scientists, who maintain that one who thinks can 
surpass interest, that is, break the ties that bind 
thinking to power. (The latter is sometimes equated 
with domination and coercion, more often with the 
“subjective” and “irrational.”) Indeed, to transcend 
will-to-power and to dissipate or dispel interest are 
thought to be among the chief characteristics and 
virtues of thinking (which, in this case, is usually 
equated with knowledge). The political outlook cor- 
responding to the perspective of this first camp holds 
that faction and differential effects can be exceeded 
and neutral or reasonable ground (whether scientific 
or moral), found or created.’* Critics of the first camp 
maintain that thinking is inextricably bound to, and 
serves, will-to-power (albeit in sophisticated and con- 
vert ways). So far, this second camp has tended 
(though need not necessarily) to view politics as a 
battle of competing interests with outcomes deter- 
mined by their relative strength."* Perhaps more 
often, a reconciliation of the first camp’s “contempla- 
tion without interest” and the second camp’s interest 
without contemplation is sought in some notion of 
“enlightened self-interest” when expert knowledge 
or mature, “postconventional” reasoning provides 
the thoughtless ego with its “real” interests, again 
with the danger of shielding thoughtless assertion 
behind claims to “knowledge” or “rationality.” 1 

From the perspective afforded by (if not always 
propounded in) Nietzsche’s writings these philo- 
sophical and political positions may be judged dog- 
matic, if in different ways. Together, those who claim 
that thinking can transcend will-to-power and those 
who claim that it is simply a vehicle for it (if anyone 
truly holds the latter view) abet our nihilistic political 
culture. What each denies (or insufficiently explores) 
is the capacity of thinking to transform will-to-power 
without pretending to surpass it. By contrast, Nietz- 
sche denies neither thinking’s proximity to will-to- 
power nor the capacities of thought. He affirms the 
possibilities of thinking in a world saturated with 
will-to-power’s effects. On this understanding, Nietz- 
sche’s perspectivism provides us with a way of con- 
ceiving the interrelationship of thinking and power 
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that does not allow the ascension of either term but 
facilitates the fullest understanding of their unavoid- 
able, and potentially affirmative, interdependence. 
Political theorizing attends and responds to will-to- 
power. Perspectival thinking entails recognition of 
both how one becomes “what” one appears to be and 
to what views one’s location gives inclination, com- 
bined with a facility for incorporating alternative 
perspectives and thus for transfiguring “who” one is 
becoming. 


PLURALITY, COMMONALITY, 
AND POLITICAL SPACES 


Nietzsche is not a political theorist. His interpretation 
of nihilism indicates its cultural and collective sources 
but without due or satisfying attention to its political 
aspects or preconditions. In my view, he disavows 
that nihilism can be collaboratively alleviated. He 
surveys modern culture from his particular location 
within it and determines that few, if any, practice the 
thoughtful self-transfiguration he esteems. He may 
be right, though he does not tell us why most appear 
to be incapable of this thoughtfulness, enhanced 
vision, honesty, and courage before themselves and 
the world.*® 

Hannah Arendt regarded modern thoughtlessness 
from a different perspective. Though this principal 
concern of her work is most conspicuous after Eich- 
mann in Jerusalem (see Arendt 1964, 1965, 1971, 1978), 
her intuition about connections between reflective 
capacities and political possibilities is evident much 
earlier (Arendt 1951, 1953, 1958). On my understand- 
ing, Arendt’s insight is that thinking (or, negatively, 
thoughtlessness) is conditioned by the configuration 
(or absence) of political spaces and by the availability 
and quality of specifically political power. While both 
Nietzsche and Arendt value and presuppose plural- 
ity, they have quite different views of its relationship 
to political commonality. For Nietzsche, the latter 
threatens plurality and thus his (anti)political opin- 
ions. By contrast, Arendt believes that the appear- 
ance of plurality and its worldly effects become man- 
ifest through politically constituted commonality. For 
Arendt, the ascendance of a unitary perspective 
(which she, like Nietzsche, associates with nihilism 
[Arendt 1971, 435]) and the destruction or impercep- 
tibility of a plurality of views are linked to the absence 
of distinctly political spaces and the political com- 
monality they potentially promise (1958, 58). The 
appearance of the plurality that Nietzsche values is, 
in Arendt’s view, impossible without political spaces. 
Yet Arendt often imagines these spaces (I think 
mistakenly) as necessarily surpassing the demands of 
the body or “what” we are. We need both of their 
perspectives, altered by mutual transfiguration, to 
conceive political perspectivism. The challenge for 
political thinking is to suggest how commonality may 
be politically constituted while recognizing that all 
such political instantiations themselves are manifes- 
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tations of will-to-power’s effect. Additionally, we 
need stories telling how these effects may be politi- 
cally addressed without devolving into thoughtless 
assertion, that is, without either denying that such 
effects repose in thinking or simply exercising them 
thoughtlessly. 

According to Arendt, contact between human be- 
ings facilitates the appearance of both commonality 
and plurality. Where people speak and act together 
politically, such spaces engender and sustain what- 
ever perception of commonality we achieve (Arendt 
1958, 50, 52-53). This in turn facilitates recognition of 
our distinctness from other persons and the revela- 
tion of individual uniqueness or “natality” (pp. 49, 
175-76, 178). Paradoxically, the perception of com- 
monality creates boundaries, or at least a capacity to 
recognize boundaries as well as connections between 
oneself and others (p. 52). If political commonality is 
absent or unimaginable, then not only what we 
potentially share with others but also what distin- 
guishes us from them (our distinct perspectives upon 
and locations within the world) become precarious 
(pp. 57-58, 199). Whatever assails the possibility of 
political commonality menaces plurality and vice 
versa. This is Arendt’s view of our greatest threat; for 
“mass society not only destroys the public realm but 
the private as well, deprives men not only of their 
place in the world but of their private home” (p. 59). 
Perception of commonality in the world needs the 
presence of a multiplicity of perspectives that despite 
their diversity create and confirm its sharedness (pp. 
57-58). “The end of the common world has come 
when it is seen only under one aspect and is permit- 
ted to present itself in only one perspective” (pp. 39, 
58, 220). While political spaces create commonality, 
we each have our different locations in the world and 
our views are a mixture of “who” we are as revealed 
in such spaces and the distinct locations that condi- 
tion “what” we appear to be. Different locations 
afford differentiating perspectives on a common thing 
(p. 57). Political commonality enables this plurality to 
appear. 

Arendt is notorious for advocating a hard-and-fast 
boundary between matters public and private (Arendt 
1958, 22-73, 192-220) in the interest of preserving the 
distinctness of political commonality from “biological 
sameness.” Through political action, we leave behind 
(or silence for a glorious moment) the necessities of 
“biological life process” and “what” we are in ex- 
change for freedom in the public world. When she 
speaks in such terms (and she does not always), 
Arendt’s political theory has a rarefied quality that 
obscures its relevance to modern liberal democratic 
polities in which people seem preoccupied with their 
bodies and interests. But the boundary Arendt draws 
between public and private matters is eroded by her 
own insistence on the intrinsic import of plurality for 
the actuation of political commonality. Plurality is 
indispensable to the emergence of specifically politi- 
cal spaces and the contour and character of our 
locations begin plurality’s content. Though contrary 
to some of her most explicit views, Arendt’s empha- 
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sis on plurality suggests that one’s private location 
and body (“whatť” one is) weigh upon “who” one is 
revealed to be in political spaces. 

Arendt neglected the interrelationship between 
bodies, locations, and specifically political power, be- 
cause, unlike Nietzsche, she conceives the body as 
politically irrelevant. This is in part because Arendt 
treats the body and its “necessities” as univocal and 
unalterable (e.g., Arendt 1958, 46, 111-12, 119, 123; 
1978, 22, 29, 33, 35, 44), rather than—as Nietzsche 
maintains—contingent (if weighty), culturally and 
politically inscribed (sometimes even arbitrarily), and 
thus contestable and politically significant. Nietzsche 
recognized that the body as we know it (and as Arendt 
assumes) appears as an undifferentiated mass, but he 
also maintains that “the welding of a hitherto un- 
checked populace into a firm form [like Arendt’s 
“mass society”] was not only instituted by an act of 
violence but also carried to conclusion by nothing but 
acts of violence” (1967c, 86). As we are incorporated 
into such a “firm form,” our perspectives are, at least 
in part, attributable to our different bodies and loca- 
tions, our habits and beliefs, and their relative ef- 
fects.” 

Discerning “what” we appear to be—our bodies and 
private locations—is therefore not irrelevant to, but a 
prerequisite (if not sufficient) for political deliberation 
and action. Histories of our locations may offer a 
critical purchase on Arendt’s undifferentiated “mass 
society” and thereby facilitate the appearance of a 
plurality of perspectives. Without thinking about and 
being responsive to such particularities, we lack the 
basis for a differentiating perspective, one among the 
many that Arendt says are required to create and 
assure political commonality (1958, 58-65). Likewise, 
when political spaces are absent, the distinct perspec- 
tives that one’s location(s) allow become indiscernible 
and, again, both plurality and commonality are at 
risk, and with them political agency and the capacity 
thoughtfully to affect the conditions of one’s life. 
Absent political commonality and the plurality of 
perspectives accompanying our different locations, 
we may lose our world, figuratively and literally 
(1951, 135-47, 269-302, 460-79; 1958, 57-61, 208-9). 
Perhaps Arendt discounted the political relevance of 
“what” we appear to be because she, like Nietzsche, 
held such a sobering view of how human beings 
secure their ways of life. 


TRESPASSES AND POLITICAL 
ACTION: HOW ONE BECOMES 
WHAT AND WHO ONE IS 


How do we forge the locations which begin plurali- 
ty’s content? Our locations are made as we master 
necessity by means of force, coercion, and even 
violence, toward nature and other human beings 
(Arendt 1958, 31, 129-30, 140). In Arendt’s view, 
necessity, and therefore compulsion, persists (though 
in modernity it is increasingly hidden) wherever hu- 
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man life is sustained (pp. 121, 125, 130, 135). The 
satisfaction of human, bodily needs—needs for food, 
shelter, and leisure (among other things)—includes 
compelling nature, oneself, and others to bear the 
burdens of life. For the most part, in mastering 
necessity and fabricating locations, “making” is the 
relevant mode of activity and it is an indispensable 
manifestation of the vita activa (p. 136-74).° But 
making, as principally a matter of poiésis, consists in 
the mastery of others and oneself; thus, an element of 
violation—and potential violence—inheres in all fab- 
rication (pp. 139, 194-96). By itself, making creates a 
world where necessity and compulsion, not freedom 
and political action, predominate and with destruc- 
tive repercussions for human relationships (pp. 195, 
220-30, 233-36). 

The means by which each location is made—and, 
in turn, is affected by others’ locations—affords each 
some of its specific character and commences its 
differentiating perspective on the world. While 
Arendt’s reflections on the “private realm” tend to 
represent location as a singular place or “home” her 
notion of trespasses belies this narrow understanding 
(1958, 28-37, 58-67, 236-243). Through our activities, 
we insert ourselves into a weblike world. Through 
our words and deeds, whether in political space or 
some other, we make a world, disrupt what precedes 
us, and may initiate something altogether new (pp. 
8-9, 188). When we forge our locations, we trespass 
against others (p. 240). Her reflections on trespasses 
show Arendt, like Nietzsche, to be a theorist of 
will-to-power. 

Trespasses are not “radical evil” but signify its 
everyday variety and they adhere in the very nature 
of the vita acttva’s establishment of new relationships 
(see Arendt 1958, 240-41; idem 1971, 438). Trespasses 
are effects that one cannot undo oneself, and they 
occur under circumstances where one did not, or 
could not, have known what one was doing. One 
may not have known what one was doing because 
the effects of human activities cannot be predicted 
(1958, 188-92). It is the nature of these activities to 
exceed our intentions and plan because we share a 
world we did not make with other human beings 
who are also makers and actors (1953, 389; 1958, 184, 
190). Moreover, we are not responsible for “what” 
we are—how and what we have been “made” to be 
by history, institutions, and patterns of power that 
preceded us and for which no one person alone is 
responsible (e.g., Nietzsche 1954, 500-501). We may 
become responsible, however, for “who” we are, that 
is, for how we bear the will-to-power that accompa- 
nies “what” we appear to be. 

It is unlikely, however, that we can become respon- 
sive to our will-to-power without political spaces, for 
when we trespass we also may not know what we are 
doing because we often cannot recognize the effects 
of our bodies and locations without the benefit of 
others’ perspectives. One must learn about these 
effects from others, usually in the form of a story told 
about or from the perspective of those others whom 
one effects. Until then, one’s effects and actions 
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(though they are apparently one’s own), may remain 
largely unseen or unacknowledged. “Who” we are 
only appears to us in the form of an unending story 
told by others (Arendt 1958, 181-88; Nehamas 1985, 
163-69) and is distinguished from “what” we appear 
to be by how we bear and transfigure the effects of 
our will-to-power. But we can do so only in political 
spaces where we act in concert with others because 
our trespasses are extended by patterns of power that 
we alone cannot change. 

The distinction between “necessity” and “‘free- 
dom,” “making” and “political action” —so crucial to 
Arendt’s political understanding—turns on the de- 
gree of articulation in the latter term of each pair. 
Freedom and political action define spaces where we 
“answer,” “talk back,” and “measure up to” what 
has happened or what we have done, the effects of 
our location in the world (Arendt 1958, 26; idem 1982, 
41). Necessity and making define relations that are 
leveling, forceful, and unresponsive. When necessity 
and making reign, as they typically do in the daily 
(nonpolitical) fabricating of our locations, we simply 
have effects upon others and receive their effects 
upon us; neither we nor they are called to answer for 
them. Will-to-power is exercised thoughtlessly. Com- 
bative, not collaborative, action prevails. 

By contrast, political spaces both may provide ways 
of reckoning the necessity that reigns outside and 
may be carried into political spaces.’? In Arendt’s 
view, the “ruling and being ruled” typical of making 
(and which likewise inform modern understandings 
of politics to the extent that we confuse it with 
“governance” and its powers) are “prepolitical,” be- 
cause they are relations of necessity, rather than 
freedom—of making, rather than political action 
(Arendt 1958, 220-30). The public or private character 
of relations is less decisive for their being political or 
nonpolitical than is whether we fathom and respond 
to our effects upon one another and open them to 
specifically political deliberation and action. “Who” 
we are may be judged estimable when we become 
responsive in this way. 

On this understanding, politics is not so much a 
realm or sphere we enter into as it is a form of relation 
we undertake. Political spaces do not simply reveal or 
provide a means of furthering our will-to-power. 
Rather, in them we encounter others who call how 
we bear its effects to our attention, and we may do 
likewise. We constitute political relations and create 
the possibility of political commonality when we 
think together about the ruling and necessity—com- 
pulsion and violation—that dwell in all “making,” 
whether they become manifest in individual acts, 
social behavior, or governance. Indeed, if we do not, 
spaces of cooperative action are undermined then 
destroyed by thoughtless assertion. In political 
spaces, we have the opportunity to deliberate—to 
discern and answer for our effects and, at least 
potentially, to transfigure them by means of the 
political power generated when we act in concert. 
When we associate politically, we enact perspectiv- 
ism and thoughtfully direct our will-to-power. 
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TRANSFIGURING THE BODY 
OF THE POLITICAL ACTOR 


It remains to be seen, however, exactly how political 
deliberation reveals and, most importantly, transfig- 
ures our distinct perspectives. How does perspectival 
political thinking help us to come to see the trespasses 
(unknown, unintended, thoughtless effects) that 
“made” our locations and the collective histories of 
which they form a part? How does it facilitate our 
acting in concert so that we can generate the collab- 
orative power needed to transfigure our assertive 
effects and the patterns of solidified will-to-power 
which embolden them? In my view, Arendt’s most 
suggestive formulation follows, in which she con- 
ceives political thinking as “representative”: 


I form an opinion by considering a given issue from 
different viewpoints. . . . This process of representation 
does not blindly adopt the actual views of those who 
stand somewhere else, and hence look upon the world 
from a different perspective; this is a question neither of 
empathy, as though I tried to be or feel like somebody 
else, nor of counting noses and joining a majority but of 
being and thinking in my own identity where actually I 
am not. (1977, 241) 


Political thinking imagines other views. But what is 
Arendt practically endeavoring to describe? The Kant- 
ian notion of “enlarged mentality” on which Arendt 
draws in this and related passages (e.g., 1977, 197- 
264; 1982, 44) has become a popular locus for efforts 
to conceive political judgment. The virtue of Arendt’s 
rendering of this idea, at least when we read it with 
eyes transfigured by Nietzsche, is that she does 
justice to its difficulties. Too often, the imperative and 
possibility of regarding matters from another's point 
of view or of “reversing perspectives” are simply 
presupposed. Though Arendt, following Kant, often 
invokes forgetting the body and “what” we are as the 
goal of such reflective activity (e.g., 1978, 30-45, 1982, 
54), Nietzsche’s refiguring of the relationship be- 
tween body and mind—power and thinking—coun- 
sels against it. The goal of perspectival political think- 
ing is not to exceed will-to-power but to transfigure it 
into the collaborative power we need if we are 
thoughtfully to (re)direct our effects. Read in light of 
the shadows cast by Nietzsche, Arendt’s formulation 
suggests just how difficult matters can be when we 
endeavor to grasp another’s perspective so that we 
can act together. She helps illuminate such political 
thinking by first telling us what it is not.” 

First, representative thinking is not empathy (“as 
though I tried to be or feel like somebody else”), for 
it shares the vices of enlightened self-interest (Arendt 
1965, 73-94; idem 1982, 43). Like “contemplation 
without interest” it is founded on the myth that one 
can consciously suspend “what” and “who” one is 
and adopt a viewpoint independent of interpretation. 
The fallacy that one can simply adopt another view is 
also thoughtless, like interest without contemplation, 
because another perspective is gained withcut think- 
ing. In the course of doing so, an act of interpretation 
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has been performed, but the denial of this fact almost 
assures the interpretation’s arbitrary content. When 
one presumes to adopt another perspective without 
reflection on the boundaries of one’s own body and 
location, more often than not one simply imposes the 
view from there upon another. Indeed, this is a 
principal way of bolstering one’s location and dem- 
onstrates the effects involved in doing so. In such 
cases, one’s own view arrogates another's and thus 
threatens to violate or do away with it altogether. 

Neither is representative thinking, according to 
Arendt, a tally of viewpoints whose calculation re- 
sults in a majority “perspective.” This is the case for 
two reasons. First, it it so because, like interest 
without contemplation, amassing multiple perspec- 
tives into a single view is an abdication of thought 
and evaluation. Here the value of a view depends 
upon its strength or numbers, and politics as a battle 
of competing interests is thoughtless. Second, and 
relatedly, this means of creating one perspective from 
many does not represent a full view (an aspiration 
toward as comprehensive a view as possible) but the 
imposition, again in an arbitrary manner, of a uni- 
vocal view. Political commonality is confused with 
the ascendance of a monologic truth or consensual 
perspective. Such thinking is neither “representa- 
tive” nor political because the viewing of commonal- 
ity in only one aspect (as we saw earlier) ultimately 
threatens to obliterate the world in which we appear 
and act politically. According to Arendt, the creation 
of commonality depends upon the preservation of a 
plurality of views. A representation of what is com- 
mon that forgoes this plurality of perspectives and 
obscures or destroys each differentiating relationship 
to it threatens to render both our locations and world 
indiscernible. 

The key to Arendt’s alternative and, by implication 
(I am contending), an elaboration of the political 
theoretical significance of Nietzsche’s perspectivism, 
is the idea of “being and thinking in my own identity 
where actually I am not.” How does one, like Nietz- 
sche’s dramatist, enter into other bodies, other char- 
acters? Arendt may be read as trying to convey a 
precarious balance—the preservation of one’s own 
perspectives and political thinking capacity while 
incorporating another's view. Political deliberation 
and action should not result in the obliteration of the 
perspective—or an assault upon the location—of any 
participant. When they do, neither thinking nor deed 
are political but bear a greater resemblance to “mak- 
ing.” The mastery of another’s perspective is anti- 
thetical to the “answering” and “measuring up to” 
the perspective of another definitive of political rela- 
tions. Political thinking may require the alteration of 
both one’s own perspective and that of another but 
the total loss of neither. 

The effort to think from another's perspective may 
change “who” I am-—my location and how I live it. 
Our location is the sum of our effects and, by impli- 
cation, the sum of all that effects us (Nehamas 1985, 
74-105). It consists of our habits and beliefs and the 
sway of the world and its other inhabitants upon how 
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we live them. To think another perspective—to en- 
deavor to conceive another location—even if ulti- 
mately to refuse it (and no doubt we often will), 
entails some acceptance of that perspective. When 
comprehending another view, one incorporates it 
into what one can imagine and seeks to envision 
one’s location from another’s perspective until, fi- 
nally, it may transfigure what that location is. 
Equally, in this responding to the view of another, 
the location and perspective one encounters may also 
be commuted. One’s own perspective and another's 
mix to form an original combination, a new perspec- 
tive on the world and an alteration of the plurality of 
locations that sustain both it and whatever political 
commonality we achieve. If one has actually come to 
conceive another view and to answer to it, one’s 
habits and beliefs—one’s own body and location— 
may never again be lived in quite the same way.” To 
think from the vantage of another, to respond to the 
perspective born of their location, and to measure up 
to the relation of your location to it may call for 
changing “who” you are. Political deliberation offers 
the world a modified view of another location mixed 
with “who” you are, thus transfiguring “whom” you 
and they appear to be, as well as “whom” you and 
they are becoming. 

When we think and act politically (and admittedly, 
on this understanding, it is rare indeed), we come to 
recognize the distinctness of our bodies and locations 
and the perspectives they afford in contrast to the 
perspectives of others. The manifestation of such a 
plurality of views is not a “thought experiment” 
(Benhabib 1992, 158-70) but requires actual encoun- 
ters in political spaces among persons and their 
differentiating perspectives. Most importantly, these 
perspectives, which become manifest through politi- 
cal deliberation and transformed by political power, 
are born of differential effects of compulsion, force, 
and violence, which both emerge from and shape our 
bodies and locations. Each of us carries such effects, 
whether or not they become manifest in a political or 
nonpolitical space. But a space becomes political 
when one’s perspective ceases to be thoughtless 
assertion and becomes a location with effects upon 
others for which one answers and to which one 
thoughtfully responds. Political thinking enacts per- 
spectivism. We think theoretically when we attend, 
and respond to will-to-power. Therefore, thinking is 
not antithetical to political action but is its precondi- 
tion. One need not be a philosopher to think; each of 
us may become capable, with the aid of others’ 
perspectives, of discerning our effects—responding 
to and transfiguring them. We think and act politi- 
cally not only (or perhaps not even primarily) when 
we give strong arguments to justify or “woo ac- 
ceptance” of our locations and perspectives (Arendt 
1982, 72) but when we open ourselves to others’ 
perspectives with a willingness to transfigure “who” 
we are becoming.” Such responsiveness is a condi- 
tion of the action in concert that generates the collab- 
orative power needed to transfigure our effects and 
the patterns of power that amplify them. 
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We cannot reach this understanding of political 
perspectivism by reading either Nietzsche or Arendt 
alone. Rather, their views must be brought to bear 
upon one another to facilitate a mutual transfigura- 
tion and the appearance of a new combination, a 
different perspective. Efforts to preserve Nietzsche’s 
philosophical achievement that neglect his perspec- 
tivism or render it as entailing no necessary political 
preconditions are likely to fail, in my view, because 
they finally offer no alternative to a vision of politics 
and culture as a battle of competing interests with 
outcomes determined by their relative strength and 
tend to ignore or conceal the assertive effects that 
remain even when we endeavor to enact perspectiv- 
ism. If perspectivism is to be actualized or to avoid 
repugnant forms, it needs to be joined to political 
theorizing that surmises how we may come to recog- 
nize and thoughtfully transfigure our perspectives 
and assertive effects in response to others and (as I 
will suggest in a moment) why we might become 
willing to do so. Arendt’s writings are one potent 
resource for such an understanding, but they too 
need transfiguration. Arendt (1958) maintained that 
we could lose our “common world,” figuratively and 
literally, and indeed she presciently regarded this to 
be increasingly our condition. But her views about 
the relation of mind and body—thinking and pow- 
er—prevented her from fully elaborating the ways of 
thinking that might facilitate political spaces and 
collaborative power. The imperative to surpass 
“what” we are can amount to a willful neglect of the 
effects that, if unattended to, may destroy the world 
and our capacity to act in concert. Only perspectival 
political thinking, which discerns our bodies and loca- 
tions and their effects, and which is the precondition 
of political action responsive to them, can begin 
spaces where plurality appears and political com- 
monality may be constituted. 


CONCLUSION 


To what extent commonality and plurality (or diver- 
sity) can and should be balanced (or each sustained) 
remains among the most pressing and virulently 
debated questions in contemporary American politi- 
cal, social, and cultural life. As posed, the issue is a 
false one. Both plurality and commonality presup- 
pose and need one another. Politically constituted 
commonality affords the only hope of preventing the 
destruction of diverse perspectives. Plurality can only 
be preserved through political spaces where we dis- 
cern, answer for, and potentially alter the effects of 
will-to-power which threaten to suppress or destroy 
particular locations and the perspectives they engen- 
der. Absent specifically political deliberation and 
power, plurality is overcome in a contest of strength 
by a unitary perspective or by the absence of any 
perspective at all. Likewise, commonality needs plu- 
rality if it is not to devolve into thoughtless assertion. 
When not sustained by such differentiating perspec- 
tives, commonality becomes narrower and more ex- 
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clusive, that is, increasingly less than common and 
therefore rejected or assaulted by those whose views 
have not given shape to it. Only when commonality 
is created through political deliberation and action 
that preserve each differentiating relationship to it 
can what is regarded as common actually be shared— 
and even then only partially and provisionally. 
Political spaces can be created and maintained, 
however, only if we seek to restrain and redirect our 
will-to-power. The fact that genuinely political spaces 
are so rare and usually so short-lived tells us some- 
thing about our ways of being in the world (see 
Arendt 1965, 215-81). Will-to-power is unavoidable 
and intrinsic to human living. The decisive issue is 
whether or not we direct it thoughtfully. Thoughtless 
assertion destroys political spaces and, with them, 
both commonality and plurality. It is tempting, I 
suppose—given the entrenched view that will-to- 
power poses a threat to thinking and, relatedly, that 
legitimacy is secured by surpassing contestability—to 
conclude that the only way to create commonality is 
by deprecating our different bodies and their interests 
in order to affirm what we are believed to share, 
whether that be a minimalist aversion to the outright 
hostilities that unbridled difference is feared to por- 
tend or more substantive communal or rational ide- 
als. But that strategy is bound to fail because, most 
often, it is our different locations that make demands 
upon others bodies and the world—demands that 
threaten to destroy those locations and perspectives 
and thereby obstruct the constitution of what is 
shared. It is not plurality’s very existence that pre- 
cludes our acting and deliberating together to politi- 
cally constitute commonality. Such efforts are under- 
mined by our failure to respond to the claims about 
will to power which different perspectives pose. 
Without encountering and responding to others’ 
challenging perspectives I may not even recognize 
how “what” and “who” I am erodes political possi- 
bility and, in turn, endangers a plurality of perspec- 
tives of which mine is one among many. Much stands 
in the way of discerning those effects and becoming 
willing to answer for and transfigure them—for ex- 
ample, incommensurability or the incommunicability 
of certain forms of harm, intractable hostility and 
distrust, want of courage and fear of relinquishing 
security. But if and when we do recognize and 
become willing to transfigure the effects of our will- 
to-power, they cannot be altered by our efforts alone. 
Trespasses come with simply living our bodies and 
locations. They are an effect of activities that pre- 
ceded and constituted us—of histories, institutions, 
and patterns of power we alone did not make— 
though our words and deeds reinforce and extend 
trespassess. We must act with others if we are to alter 
them, and even then our success, no doubt, will only 
be partial. Every political instantiation or constitution 
of commonality has effects such that, if commonality 
is not to deteriorate into thoughtless assertion, it 
requires a continual willingness to deliberate, to 
listen and respond to others’ claims about our effects, 
and (possibly) to modify them. We will always need 
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politics, not because everything is finally determined 
by a contest of strength but precisely to constrain and 
redirect thoughtless assertion into the thoughtful 
exercise of will to power. 

From where do we acquire the energy and inclina- 
tion to become political perspectivists? Why would 
we take this leap of faith? When we understand that 
if we do not, plurality is threatened and with it the 
meaning and existence of our agency, distinct loca- 
tion(s), and world. The will-to-power embodied in 
our words and deeds may so harm others as to 
threaten to obliterate the differentiating view they 
have—one among the plurality that the constitution 
of political commonality requires. The existence of 
political spaces that foster the distinct views engen- 
dered by my location in the world—and thus the 
maintenance of that location—calls for the perspec- 
tives of “others.” Without their views, the unique- 
ness of my own views will not appear. Unable to 
discern the particularities of my own body and loca- 
tion, I will be unable to constitute political spaces 
with others where my perspectives—and the location 
from which they emerge—can be revealed and sus- 
tained, if transfigured. 


Notes 


Thanks to Peter Euben, Lisa Frank, George Kateb, Alex- 
ander Nehamas, Michael Rogin, Alan Ryan and, more re- 
cently, Stacey Alaimo, Nick Burbules, Allen Hance, Natasha 
Levinson, Jacqueline Madden, Laura Stoker, and Deborah 
Wuliger for their influences on the argument made here. I 
benefited too from discussions of an earlier version of this 
essay at the University of Minnesota and Vassar College. 

1. The meaning of body shifts throughout my text, because 
Nietzsche and Arendt conceive its relationship to politics 
differently—and neither to my satisfaction. I shall introduce 
the notion of location to refer to the continually changing space 
in which our body appears and thus seek to keep in play the 
body’s nonconscious and material, individual, social, and 
political significances. 

2. Kant’s Critique of Judgment was Arendt’s principal re- 
source in doing so (Arendt 1977, 197-264; 1978; 1982). Numer- 
ous commentators have adeptly evaluated the perspicacity 
and limits of Arendt’s view of judgment and of Kant’s own, 
especially in relation to Ariesotelian phronesis (e.g., Beiner 
1982, 1983; Benhabib 1992, 121-44; Bernstein 1986, 221-37; 
Castoriadis 1991, 81-123). 

3. Those who bring out the Nietzschean influence often 
return in the end, with Arendt, to Kant (e.g., Villa 1992) or see 
that influence as leading away from political action (e.g., 
Beiner 1982, 153-54). Honig interprets Nietzsche and Arendt 
as together furthering our understanding of political action 
1993, 40-125; but if I read her correctly, she retains something 
of Arendt’s antithesis between “thinking,” or “theorizing,” 
and “acting” that I query here (though see pp. 59-60). 

4. Exceptions to the common view, though to varying 
degrees, are Connolly 1987, 1991, 1993; Honig 1993; Kateb 
1992, 127-51; Warren 1988. Throughout, I use will-to-power to 
refer to the effects engendered by human activities. While it is 
crucial to appreciate distinct and various instantiations of 
will-to-power (e.g., violence, strength, force, and political 
power or action in concert [Arendt 1972, 143-46]) these forms 
of efficacy often slide into one another (e.g., as political power 
recedes, violence or force often emerge to take its place, pp. 
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105-84)—hence the need for a general term to represent this 
continuum. 

5. Typically, we take a writer's express views about politics 
as indicative of his or her political significance. Nietzsche’s 
writings have been interpreted as illiberal or protofascist (e.g., 
Schutte 1984 and Strong 1988); as without any contemporary 
political significance whatever (e.g., Nehamas 1985); as ad- 
vancing an exemplary “agonism” (e.g., Connolly 1991 and 
Honig 1993). Some truth resides in each interpretation. Yet a 
writer may proffer a theoretical contribution that exceeds or 
even contradicts such explicit views. Nietzsche's rejection of 
moral valuation, which confounds the “cause” of a thing's 
“origin” and it utility (1967c, 76-81) in effect recommends that 
we not fake his political views (the “origin” of his writings as 
it were) as determinative of their theoretical “utility.” All 
concepts and organisms are a whole synthesis of meanings, 
and “only that which has no history is definable” (p. 80). 
Nietzsche has his own views about the value of certain 
concepts or organisms and judgments about the worthiness of 
political, collaborative power. He would be the first to admit 
that these are his own, partial interpretations (1973, 34) and to 
my mind, these views may be distinguished from perspectiv- 
ism itself, which embodies his way of thinking. Nietzsche 
does not respond to a plethora of meanings and their inde- 
terminacy by asserting a single, utilitarian definition; for he 
regards such monologism as dogmatic (Nehamas 1985, 33-41, 
56-57) and nihilistic but attempts (though he does not always 
succeed) to view the question of something’s value from 
multiple, diverse perspectives. “Value for what?” and “Value 
from what perspective?” are his leading questions (1967c, 17, 
20, 55). They exemplify Nietzsche’s perspectivism in its sim- 
plest form. Nietzsche is not always the best perspectivist (in 
part because he neglected, I contend, perspectivism’s political 
preconditions), but that in itself need not discredit perspec- 
tivism as a way of conceiving thinking. Bracketing our initial 
impressions of Nietzsche’s political views may be the best 
way to assess the political theoretical significance of his 
writings. Engagement with those writings affords a different 
perspective on what it means to think theoretically. 

6. I must ask the reader to resist the understandable but 
nonetheless unjustified assumption that political theorizing 
must necessarily be epistemologically grounded in the stricter 
senses of the term. It is more misleading than helpful to 
conceive perspectivism as an epistemology, at least as the 
latter is conventionally construed (Nehamas 1985, 73; Warren 
1988, 94). Moreover, Nietzsche and those who have borne his 
influence reject the dual-world metaphysics upon which a 
distinction between judging and thinking rests (Foucault 
1977, 177-78). Similarly, I speak of “thinking” rather than 
“judging” because I regard “imagining invisibles” (in addi- 
tion to perceiving what is “close at hand” or commonsensical) 
to be both possible while acting politically and a condition of 
doing so. 

7. They verge on this, for example, when Arendt speaks of 
thinking as necessarily solitary, a withdrawal from the worid, 
and a forgetting of the body (e.g., 1971; 1978, 22-23, 35, 44-45, 
64, 69-80, 85, 92; 1982, 73). While she sometimes qualifies or 
contradicts these characterizations, her view of the political 
relevance of the body and its largely negative influence on 
“mental faculties” remains relatively constant. 

8. On Nietzsche’s use of the body, see Blondel 1991 and 
also Deleuze 1983, 39-72. For specific examples of Nietzsche’s 
unconventional sensorial and corporeal metaphors, see 
1967b, 222-23, 236-40; 1967c, 23; 1973, 55, 126, 134-35. 

9. Thomas Hobbes is an exemplary theorist of this view. 

190. We would have to include among them Arendt 1958, 
1971, 1978, 1982. 

11. Arendt, following Augustine’s Confessions 10, intro- 
duces a distinction between “what” and “who” one is (1958, 
10-11) that I shall interpretively elaborate. “Whať” we are 
represents what appears to be given or beyond the reach of our 
agency, while “who” we are is revealed through our deeds. 
Since “what” we are cannot finally be known, the relationship 
between it and “who” we are is contingent, changing, and 
simply an analytic distinction (e.g., Nietzsche 1967c, 45). For 
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example, “race” and “gender” are usually regarded as as- 
pects of “what” we are, but their meaning and significance 
can change over time, depending on how we carry or trans- 
figure the effects they generate (i.e., with “who” we are). 

12. The following intellectual cartography could also be 
extended to map different moments in Hannah Arendt’s 
reflections on action, thinking, and judgment, as well as a 
variety of interpretive approaches to her writings (as sug- 
gested in subsequent notes and citations). 

13. Theories of political judgment that draw on a neo- 
Kantian universalism or sensus communis can be analogous to 
this perspective in important ways, because they tend to 
efface rather than address the challenges that will-to-power 
poses to thinking (even when they evade the positivist 
tendency to conceive “mental faculties” in epistemological 
terms). When such accounts invoke a universality, “common 
world,” or “shared taste” that are now thoroughly contested 
through genealogical critique, some may read them as having 
a nostalgic or coercive air (e.g., Arendt 1958, 50-58; idem 1982; 
Benhabib 1992, 89-144). 

14. Theories of political judgment assume a similar per- 
spective when they emphasize political action’s “agonistic” 
character (e.g., Arendt 1958, 194) without sufficiently articu- 
lating responsiveness for the effects of our activities or per- 
formances on others and the world. In other words, like its 
apparent opposite, this perspective must be wary of occluding 
or inadvertently authorizing the thoughtless exercise of 
power. While an interpretation deploying Nietzsche and 
Arendt’s “institutionalism” politicizes agonism (Honig 1993, 
69-75, 96-125), in my view, we also need to distinguish 
between “making” or “governing powers” and collaborative, 
political power (see below) not only to chasten agonism’s 
potential to slide into thoughtless assertion but also to address 
and avoid the nostalgic and coercive air sometimes associated 
with the “first camp.” 

15. Theories of political judgment informed by this third 
perspective would contain the agonism or virtuosity of per- 
formance by invoking a sensus communis. In other words, Kant 
is employed to temper Nietzsche (e.g., Arendt 1978, 1982; 
Villa 1992). As we shall see, in its effort to reconcile the 
preceding views, this perspective is subject to the problems of 
each. 

16. To be more precise, what he does tell us usually 
attributes an essential character to whole classes of human 
beings in ways that contradict his perspectivism and related 
philosophical commitments. In my view, Nietzsche mistak- 
enly assumes that the diversity of bodies and perspectives can 
appear without political spaces. This and other matters on 
which J seek to persuade the reader to follow Arendt rather 
than Nietzsche-—or vice versa-—hinge on philosophical issues 
(ontological and linguistic); for more detailed considerations 
of these matters than I can pursue here see e.g., Connolly 
1991, 1993; White 1991. 

17. Arendt relegates all of this to bodies, their “necessities” 
and “irresistable tendencies,” which she regards as without 
political relevance unless they threaten to intrude upon “the 
public” (1958, 45-47, 68-73). Arendt does not view the “pri- 
vate,” bodies and “what” we are as without value, but she 
does strictly circumscribe their place in politics (their rele- 
vance to “who” we are). 

18. In consumer society, making has been colonized by 
laboring (Arendt 1958, 102, 124, 126, 152-53, 157). 

-19. Arendt would deny the latter point, given her views 
about the relationship between our bodies and political action. 

20. Iam elaborating Arendt’s thinking as it is transfigured 
by an encounter with Nietzsche. Thus, in what follows I may 
challenge or contradict some of Arendt’s views, especially her 
“late” formulation (Arendt 1982; see Beiner 1982, 89-94). But 
my task in this context is not to document her views but to 
illuminate political thinking. 

21. If this seems implausible, consider (recurring to an 
earlier example) that actually understanding how “what” you 
are effects others (e.g., the “sort” of person with a history and 
location that inclines you to speak often and freely while 
deliberating, which reinforces others’ predilection not to do 
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so) might lead you to alter “who” you are (how you listen to 
others, when and how you speak). Though the example may 
seem banal, in my view it would be impossible to overesti- 
mate the number of political spaces that have disintegrated or 
descended into thoughtless assertion when people are not 
willing to transfigure “who” they are in this or similar ways. 

22. This formulation may not be inconsistent with recog- 
nizing, hearing, or letting “others” be (e.g., Benhabib 1992; 
Connolly 1991; White 1991), but it does reflect a different 
emphasis. In my view, we need to acknowledge the need— 
perhaps inevitability—of each transfiguring “who” she or he 
is in response to others (to some extent, Connolly [1993] 
moves in this direction), because the latter is a condition of the 
creation and sustenance of political spaces. I understand the 
centrality given the will-to-power as distinguishing what I 
advocate from a Gadamerian “fusion of horizons.” No doubt, 
some will find my story still too “moralistic,” while others will 
judge it to be “nihilistic,” because insufficiently discriminating. 
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e shall address questions concerning the impact of candidate spending in congressional 

elections in a new way. We develop a multiequation model of congressional vote choice 

that takes the endogeneity of expenditures into account. We then estimate both this model 
and the more traditional single-equation model using individual level survey data. The substantial 
differences we find between the two models indicates that the simultaneity bias present in the 
single-equation model is not trivial. The challenger and incumbent expenditure terms are each 
significant (whereas only challenger expenditures are in the single-equation setup) and of much 
greater magnitude in the multiequation case. In addition, we evaluate hypotheses grounded in 
persuasive communications theory concerning the type of individuals most affected by the messages 
emanating from the campaigns. We find that individuals with higher education, those with greater 
interest in campaigns, and those with strongly held convictions are unaffected by candidate spending, 
whereas individuals lacking each of these attributes are greatly influenced by campaign expenditures. 


Since the late 1960s, the amount of money spent 
S» candidates for public office has grown dra- 

matically (Alexander 1992, 82). This spending 
has generated a corresponding amount of scholarly 
activity concerned with, among other things, the role 
that all this money plays in the electoral process. This 
has been particularly true of congressional races, 
where most of the efforts to determine the impact of 
money have been focused (Green and Krasno 1988, 
1990; Jacobson 1978, 1980, 1984, 1985, 1990; Ragsdale 
and Cook 1987; Thomas 1989, 1990). Despite these 
efforts, the fundamental question of whether in- 
creased spending is beneficial to both challengers and 
incumbents remains unresolved. Intuitively, it seems 
obvious that spending should enhance a candidate’s 
electoral prospects. Empirically, however, the results 
are far from conclusive; and recent debates have 
brought this issue to the forefront again (Green and 
Krasno 1990; Jacobson 1990). 

It is also the case that most of the efforts have been 
conducted at the aggregate level of analysis; total 
expenditures for each candidate affect the share of the 
vote the candidate ultimately receives. Much less 
work has been done at the level of the individual, so 
we know relatively little about how the effect of 
money works, that is, the types of candidates and 
messages that are most influential and the types of 
individuals that are most responsive to campaign 
spending. In addition, individual-level analysis 
might clarify the inconclusiveness that exists at the 
aggregate level. 

We examine the challenger-versus-incumbent cam- 
paign-spending question in a new way. Employing 
an individual-level analysis of congressional vote 
choice, we model the relationship between money 
and vote choice as a system of equations. More 
specifically, we treat the expenditures as endogenous 
variables, thus taking into account one of the major 


points of contention in this debate. In addition, this 
individual-level design allows us to evaluate hypoth- 
eses grounded in persuasive communications theory 
concerning the type of individuals most affected by 
candidate spending. 


CANDIDATE SPENDING IN 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Research on the effects of expenditures in competitive 
congressional elections has focused primarily on ag- 
gregate outcomes. Following Jacobson’s (1978) semi- 
nal article, scholars have attacked the problem in a 
number of ways. From this body of research, two 
general results have emerged. First, spending by 
challengers has consistently been shown to increase 
their share of the vote. The more challengers spend, 


_ the better they do. Second, the same cannot be said of 
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incumbent spending. The evidence in this case is far 
more conflictual and seems, more often than not, to 
show that incumbent spending has no effect; that is, 
increased spending by incumbents does not help 
them get reelected. This result makes sense empiri- 
cally, it is argued, because incumbents typically 
spend large amounts of money in the face of a strong 
challenge (ibid.). , 

Many have not been satisfied with this explana- 
tion, however, and the bothersome null effect for 
incumbent spending has generated a great deal of 
scholarly research. For competitive House races, Ja- 
cobson has consistently shown that incumbent 
spending has no statistically significant effect on the 
outcome of the election (1978, 1980, 1985). Green and 
Krasno (1988, 899) argue the opposite and base their 
conclusions on model misspecification. They show 
that incumbent expenditures tend to depress the 
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challenger’s share of the vote, although their results 
are difficult to interpret because of a large number of 
complicated interaction terms and a nonlinear model 
specification. Ragsdale and Cook (1987) report incon- 
sistent results. Thomas (1989, 1990) also argues that 
incumbent expenditures matter. He develops a theo- 
retical model and tests it empirically. The results 
indicate that incumbent expenditures in the 1978 and 
1980 elections are positively related (but not signifi- 
cantly so) to the challenger vote share. Clearly, the 
aggregate analyses have not settled this debate. 

Much less work has been done at the individual 
level. Jacobson considers campaign spending in mod- 
els of individual familiarity with candidates for House 
and Senate races (1978, 1980) and preelection vote 
preference (1990). The latter article includes expendi- 
tures for both challengers and incumbents and finds 
that incumbent expenditures do not affect the out- 
come. The methodology of Jacobson’s 1990 article 
was contested by Green and Krasno (1990) because of 
the presence of identifiable measurement error in the 
expenditure terms. Ragsdale (1981) models the pro- 
cess by which voters evaluate challengers and incum- 
bents in 1978 congressional races. For the House 
races in the study, she found that evaluations of 
challengers “negatively affect” the “opinions of in- 
cumbents without the reverse being so” (ibid., 201). 
Her model examines the structural effect of the cam- 
paign, including contact by candidates, both through 
the media and direct campaign efforts and through 
recognition of the candidate. These factors, for each 
candidate, are filtered through candidate evaluations 
and then affect the vote (ibid., 208). 

A solid body of theoretical evidence holds that 
challenger expenditures, incumbent expenditures, 
and voting outcomes comprise a system of equations 
(Green and Krasno 1988; Jacobson 1978, 1980, 1984, 
1985; Thomas 1989, 1990). Money and electoral out- 
comes are closely intertwined, it is argued, and any 
representation of how spending affects outcomes 
must take this simultaneity into account. A multi- 
equation model is thus necessary to estimate these 
relationships correctly. Challenger spending is deter- 
mined by a set of independent variables. Incumbent 
spending is a function of challenger spending (and 
other variables) since incumbents spend in propor- 
tion to the challenger they face (Jacobson 1978). Both 
expenditure terms appear in the outcome equation, 
as do other independent variables. 

In summary, the weight of the theoretical evidence 
tells us that challenger and incumbent expenditures 
are endogenous to the voting process and that these 
terms are themselves functions of other variables. 
Accounting for this simultaneity at the aggregate 
level has not cleared up the debate over whether 
incumbent spending affects electoral outcomes, how- 
ever. Turning to the individual level does not help 
because analyses of congressional vote choice typi- 
cally ignore the effect of spending (Brown and Woods 
1991; Kiewet 1983). As a consequence, structural 
models of individual-level vote choice explicitly incor- 
porating expenditures are not found in the literature. 
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We shall develop a three-equation model of the effect 
of expenditures on individual congressional vote 
choice. Estimating a model of this sort requires sets of 
variables that do not normally appear together in 
individual-level surveys, however. Information from 
diferent scurces was used to construct a data set 
appropriate for evaluating the sorts of questions we 
are interested in. 


THE DATA 


Assessing the effect of candidate spending on vote 
choice requires both individual-level survey informa- 
tion and the campaign expenditures of the congres- 
sional candidates who ran in the various districts. We 
chose the 1984 Inter-University Consortium for Polit- 
ical and Social Research American National (Pre- and 
Post-) Election Survey (ANES) for the individual level 
data used in the analyses that follow. These data 
provide a measure of congressional vote choice as 
well as standard sociodemographic and attitudinal 
controls typically used in individual-level vote choice 
models. 

To the survey we added additional information on 
the congressional candidates, their expenditures, and 
the setting in which the election took place. Aggre- 
gate-level data on campaign spending by the chal- 
lenger and incumbent running in the respondents 
district were gathered from Federal Election Commis- 
sion reports and added to the survey. Measures of 
the number of opponents that the incumbent and 
challenger faced in primary elections, their political 
party affiliation, and the level of support for the 
challenger in the previous election were created from 
information provided in America Votes (Scammon and 
McGillivray 1985). A measure of the number of terms 
the incumbent had served was constructed from 
information provided in the Almanac of American 
Politics (Barone and Ujifusa 1986). An objective mea- 
sure of seat safety and the quality of the challenger 
were coded from information provided in Elections 84 
(1984). 

Given the nature of our investigation (competitive 
districts with an incumbent running) and the multi- 
equation specification of the model, some reduction 
in sample size is inevitable. A description of the 
subsample of respondents and congressional districts 
included at each stage of the analysis is reported in 
the appendix. 


THE BASIC MODEL 


We investigate directly the impact of challenger and 
incumbent expenditures on vote choice by estimating 
the following system of equations: 


Challenger Expenditures =f (Challenger Party, Chal- 
lenger Party Strength, Incumbent Terms in Office, 
Challenger Political Experience, Challenger Opposi- 
tion in the Primary, Seat Safety) (1) 
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Incumbent ‘Expenditures = f(Challenger Expendi- 
tures, Challenger Party, Challenger Party Strength, 
Incumbent Terms in Office, Challenger Political Ex- 
perience, Incumbent Opposition in Primary, Seat 
Safety) | | © (2) 
Vote Choice = f (Challenger Expenditures, Incum- 
bent Expenditures, Same Party, Reagan Approval, 
Economic Expectations, Sex, Race, Education, Age, 
Income, Presidential Coattails). (3) 


We diverge from other individual-level analyses in 
the specification of the vote choice equation (equation 
3). The dependent variable in our model measures 
whether a respondent voted for the challenger or not, 
rather than candidate familiarity or preelection vote 
intention (Jacobson 1978, 1990). In terms.of the 
spending variables, we include expenditure terms for 
both candidates, rather than just for nonincumbents 
(Jacobson 1978, 480). We also include a standard 
array of demographic controls, such as the respon- 
dent’s sex, race, age, education, and family income 
(the specific codings for the independent variables 
are included in the tables). | 

' The other independent variables are not quite as 
well known, and a brief word about their construc- 
tion is in order. Economic expectations is a three- 
category variable measuring the extent to which 
respondents believe the economic future of the coun- 
try is going to improve, remain the same, or get 
worse. The respondent's rating of the job president 
Reagan was doing is measured by five categories 
ranging from —2 (strongly disapprove) to +2 (strong- 
ly approve). Related to this measure is a variable we 
construct to capture a possible coattail effect. This 
variable is an interaction between Reagan approval 
and a dummy variable for challenger’s party identifi- 
cation. The dummy is coded 1 if the challenger is a 
Republican and 0 otherwise. This variable ranges 
from —2 to 2. We expect that respondents who liked 
the job Reagan was doing will be more likely to vote 
for a Republican challenger. Finally, a dummy vari- 
able measuring whether the respondent identifies 
with the same party as the challenger or not is 
included to capture the degree to which party affili- 
ation affects vote choice. | 
' There are basically two ways that expenditure 
terms have been incorporated into vote choice equa- 
tions. The first simply uses the aggregate expendi- 
tures reported to the Federal Election Commission. 


Jacobson (1990) employs this method in his single- 


equation model of individual-level congressional vote 
choice. As Green and Krasno point out, however, 
this method ignores the endogeneity of expenditures: 
“H incumbents spend more because they feel their 
support slipping, then the individual-level analysis 
will show that the more incumbents spend, the more 
their support slips away” (1990, 371). The second 
method makes use of the theory developed at the 
aggregate level in a micro model of candidate choice. 
Instead of actual expenditures, instrumental variables 
are constructed by regressing the two expenditure 
terms on all exogenous variables in the system and 
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obtaining the predicted values from each. The pre- 
dicted values from these first-stage equations are 
then used in the second-stage vote choice equation. 
We argue that the single-equation model produces 
insignificant incumbent expenditure effects because it 
suffers from the same simultaneity problems of many 
aggregate models. Estimating a system of equations 
accounts for the endogenity of expenditures and 
should produce the intuitively sensible result that 
spending improves electoral prospects for incum- 
bents as well as challengers, although probably not 
quite to the same degree.” | 

We investigate this possibility by estimating both 
the single and multiequation models of congressional 
vote choice described. First we develop and estimate 
a standard logit model of vote choice for the House 
races present in the 1984 postelection wave of the 
National Election Study (NES). We then estimate the 
same model again, but instead of actual expenditures 
we include the constructed instruments for both 
incumbent and challenger spending described by the 
structural equations (equations 1 and 2). In addition 
to reporting tables of these coefficients, we use the 
model to consider the magnitude of the expenditure 
effects by holding all other variables constant at their 
mean values and varying the expenditure terms from 
zero to one million dollars. 

These procedures are employed in Table 1 and 
Figure 1. The right column of Table 1 contains the 
results of our two-stage estimation and the left col- 
umn contains the results of the single-equation esti- 
mation. Comparison of the estimated parameters for 
the expenditure terms across the two models is an 
illustration of simultaneity bias in the single-equation 
model. Challenger spending is highly significant and 
its sign is correct in.the single-equation model. In- 
cumbent expenditures in this model, however, ap- 
pear not to be related to vote choice. In the multi- 
equation model, this counterintuitive result is 
corrected. The estimates for both challenger and 
incumbent expenditures are statistically significant 
and have the proper sign. In addition, Figure 1 shows 
that these coefficients are severely attenuated in the 
single-equation model. The effect of spending is much 
greater in the multiequation model, although challeng- 
ers gain more from increased spending than do incum- 
bents. These results are clear indicators of the pres- 
ence of simultaneity bias in the parameter estimates. 

The parameter estimates for the other terms are 
relatively stable. Generally, the same set of exoge- 
nous variables are significant in each case. Neither 
race, sex, education, nor income have crisp statistical 
effects in either model. Economic expectations fails to 
meet the test of statistical significance here, though it 
has been shown to have an impact in other races 
(Jacobson 1990). Finally, the Reagan approval and 
coattail variables are strongly significant and properly 
signed. Individuals who approve the job President 
Reagan is doing are more likely to vote against the 
House challenger, unless that House challenger is a 
Republican, in which case they are more likely to vote 
for him or her. 
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TABLE 1 


Vote for Challenger by Incumbent and Challenger 
Expenditures and Respondent Demographics: 
Single-Equation Versus Multiequation Model 


SINGLE- MULTI- 
EQUATION EQUATION 
MODEL MODEL 


~2.9 (.49)** -2.4 (.52)** 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


intercept 
Same party as 
chailenger® 
Reagan approval? 
Economic 
expectations® 
Sex 
Age® 
Race’ 
Education? 
Family income 
1983” 
Reagan coattail’ 
Challenger 
spending’ .00196 (.0006)** .00554 (.0016)** 
Incumbent spending/—.00027 (.0006) —.00425 (.0017)** 
Model chi-squared 287.9 290.4 


Note: Dependent variable is coded 1 if respondent reported voting for the 
challenger, 0 otherwise. Logit estimates. Standard errors are in paren- 
theses. N = 938. 

*p < .05. 

tp < 01. 

*1 if respondent identifies with the same party as the challenger, 0 
otherwise. 

’Range is from +2 (strongly approve) to —2 (strongly disapprove). 

“1 if respondent believes economy will get better, 0 if no change, —1 if get 
worse. 

41 = female, 0 = male. 

“Age in years. 

fi = nonwhite; 0 = white. 

SRange is from 0 (8 years or less) to 10 (advanced degree). 

"Range is from 1 (less than 2,999) to 22 (75,000 and over). 

‘Interaction between Reagan approval and a dummy variable coded 1 if 
respondent is a Republican, 0 otherwise. Range is from —2 to +2. 
Actual dollars (in thousands) in the first column model; instrumental 
variable (as described in text) in the second. 


1.6 (.20)** 
~ 54 (.12)** 


1.6 (21)** 


16 (.14) 
04 (.18) 
01 (006) 
~.55 (.38) 
07 (.05) 


—.02 (.02) 
.99 (.15)** 


~,006 (.02) 
94 (.15)* 





Incumbent expenditures matter in election contests 
for seats in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Spending by the incumbent reduces the likelihood 
that individuals will vote for a challenger and this 
spending may have a significant impact on the out- 
come of the race. We now turn to the general ques- 
tion of how this spending effect works. 


Campaign Spending as Persuasive Communication 


So far we have demonstrated that spending by both 
challengers and incumbents affects individual vote 
intention when this relationship is modeled in a 
theoretically appropriate way. But demonstrating an 
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is the source of any direct connection we may un- 
cover between money and votes” (1990, 344). 

It is perfectly reasonable to interpret the effect of 
money on vote intention in terms of persuasive 
communications. Generally, a high percentage of the 
campaign budget is spent on producing and distrib- 
uting messages either in favor of the candidate or 
against his or her opponent (Goldenberg and 
Traugott 1984). In order more fully to understand the 
effects of spending in an election campaign, however, 
we need to evaluate this assumption directly. Several 
questions concerning the nature of this effect natu- 
rally arise. What type of individuals are most or least 
affected by the messages? What type of candidates 
are most appealing? Does the type of message have 
any bearing on its impact?" 

Fortunately, a great deal of theoretical and empir- 
ical work in social psychology attempt to describe the 
influence of persuasive messages.° These studies 
have identified a number of factors that influence the 
extent to which a message is persuasive or not. These 
factors can be grouped into several categories de- 
pending on which part of the persuasion process they 
affect. For example, characteristics of the individual 
receiving the message (the target) have been found to 
be important. Individuals with firmly held beliefs are 
less easily persuaded, as are the more interested and 
highly educated (Milburn 1991). Certain characteris- 
tics of the source of the message have been found to 
be effective in shaping attitudes as well. The credibil- 
ity and attractiveness of the source of the message are 
examples (Lindzey and Aronson 1985). Finally, cer- 
tain features of the message itself have been shown to 
affect its persuasive impact. The types of arguments 
and appeals (e.g., positive or negative), the message 
style (forcefulness and speed), and the amount of 
message material (how frequently repeated) are ex- 
amples (ibid.). 

Evaluating the role of each of these factors and 
potential others would be impossible in the context of 
this research design. However, the survey-based 






FIGURE 1 
Single and Multiple Equation Vote Choice Models 
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design utilized in this study is ideal for examining at 
least one subset of factors common to any discussion 
of persuasive communications—the characteristics of 
individuals receiving the message (the target). Mea- 
sures of education, interest, and strength of convic- 
tion are available in these data and can be utilized to 
test hypotheses about the types of individuals that 
are most, and least, affected by the campaign com- 
munications. While the other factors are undoubtedly 
important, we cannot evaluate them in this setting. 
Essentially, we have to assume they are equal in each 
case, that is, the candidates are equally credible, 
attractive, etc. 


Individual Characteristics and 
the Effects of Campaign Spending 


Are individuals with more education, those with 
greater interest in the campaign, and those who hold 
strong partisan beliefs less susceptible to the persua- 
sive communications emanating from a campaign? In 
order to evaluate these hypotheses, four interaction 
terms are created for each estimation of the model. 
For example, to test the hypothesis that higher- 
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educated individuals are less. affected by campaign 
spending, two variables are set equal to incumbent 
and challenger expenditures for individuals with a 
post-high-school degree and equal to zero otherwise 
in each case. The other two terms are set equal to 
incumbent and challenger expenditures for individu- 
als with less than a post-high-school degree and 
equal to 0 otherwise in each case. Interest and 
strength of conviction are handled in essentially the 
same way. Expenditure variables for each candidate 
are created for those who are very much interested in 
the political campaigns that year, for individuals who 
identify as strong partisans, and for individuals lack- 
ing both of these two conditions. This setup allows us 
to test for differences in the way money affects 
different types of people by comparing the coeffi- 
cients on each of these interaction terms. We expect 
that the educated, interested, and strong partisans 
will be much less affected by campaign spending, 
that is, the coefficients will be smaller and less signif- 
icant in these cases. 

Table 2 and Figures 2-4 show the results when 
these three estimations are made. The evidence 
clearly supports our hypotheses. Campaign expendi- 


Vote for Challenger by Incumbent and Challenger Expenditures and Respondent Demographics: Equations 


with Interaction Terms 


EQUATIONS WITH INTERACTION TERMS FOR 
STRENGTH OF PID 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES EDUCATION 

intercept ~2.0 (.60)** 
Same party as challenger 1.6 (.21)** 
Reagan approval —.52 (.12)** 
Economic expectations 20 (.14) 
Sex .08 (.18) 
Age .008 (.006) 
Race — 24 (.39) 
Education .016 (.065) 
Income — ,004 (.02) 
Coattail 95 (.15)** 
High education? .003 (.70) 
Interest? = 


Strength of party ID° 
Challenger$ x high? 


0010 (.0027) 


Challenger$ x low® .0077 (.0019)** 
Incumbent$ x high’ ~.0016 (.0030) 
Incumbent$ x low? ~.0060 (.0020)** 
Model chi-squared 299.8 


Note: Dependent variable is coded 1 if respondent repcrted voting for the challenger, 0 otherwise. Logit estimates. Standard errors are in parentheses. N = 


938. 
*p < .05. 
*ty < 01. 


%1 if respondent completed a college degree of some sort; 0 otherwise. 
>] if respondent reported being very much interested in the political campaigns of 1984, 0 if somewhat or not much interested. 
“1 if respondent identifies strongly with one of the two parties, 0 otherwise. 


INTEREST 
-2,2 (.55)** —2.4 (.54)** 
1.6 (.21)** 1.6 (.21)** 
—.51 (.12)** —.51 (.12)** 
.20 (.14) 20 (.14) 
07 (.18) .08 (.18) 
.009 (.006) .009 (.006) 
— .30 (.39) —.31 (.39) 
07 (.05) 07 (.05) 
—.006 (.02) —.006 (.02) 
.93 (.15)** 94 (.15)* 
~ 52 (.58) p ae 
2i —.11 (64) 
.0036 (.0024) .0047 (.0029) 
.0067 (.0020)** .0058 (.0018)** 
—.0021 (.0026) — 0036 (.0032) 
—.0056 (.0021)** —.0045 (.0019)* 
291.7 290.5 


4Challenger expenditures (educated, interested, strong partisans). Col. 1: challenger expenditures for respondents who score 1 on high education variable, 
0 otherwise. Col. 2: challenger expenditures for respondents who score 1 on interest variable, 0 otherwise. Col. 3: challenger expenditures for respondents 


who score 1 on strength of party ID variable, 0 otherwise. 


‘Challenger expenditures (less educated, less interested, not strong partisans). Col. 1: challenger expenditures for respondents who score 0 on high 
education variable, 0 otherwise. Col. 2: challenger expenditures for respondents who score 0 on interest variable, 0 otherwise. Col. 3: challenger 
expenditures for respondents who score 0 on strength of party ID variable, 0 otherwise. 

fincumbent expenditures (educated, interested, strong partisans). Same coding for incumbents as described for challengers in n. d. 

sIncumbent expenditures (less educated, less interested, not strong partisans). Same coding for incumbents as described for challengers in n. e. 
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FIGURE 2 


Probability of Voting for the Challenger, 
Expenditures Interacted with Education 
Categories 
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tures affect individuals in precisely the way that 
theories of persuasive communication would predict. 
Table 2 (column 1) and Figure 2 show that individuals 
with college degrees are unaffected by spending from 
either the incumbent or the challenger, whereas 
those without degrees exhibit very large and signifi- 
cant effects in each case (compare with the baseline 
result in Table 1, col. 2). Regardless how we interpret 
this result (skills learned from schooling or traits 
brought to bear on the education process in the first 
place), it seems clear that highly educated individ- 
uals base their vote decision on factors other than 
the campaign messages that result from spending 
money. 

Table 2 (column 2) and Figure 3 show the results 
when interest in campaigns is considered in interac- 
tion with the spending variables. Again, individuals 


FIGURE 3 


Probability of Voting for the Challenger, 
Expenditures Interacted with Interest Categories 
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FIGURE 4 


Probability of Voting for the Challenger, 
Expenditures Interacted with Party Strength 
Categories 
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very much interested in political campaigns are much 
less affected by campaign spending than are those 
who are only somewhat or not much interested. Less 
interested individuals exhibit large and significant 
effects when compared with their more interested 
counterparts. Although the differences are not quite 
as pronounced as they were in the case of education, 
they are still noticeable. Interested individuals un- 
doubtedly find plenty of other sources of information 
about candidates and do not rely on campaign com- 
munications as greatly as less interested individuals. 

Table 2 (col. 3) and Figure 4 show the results when 
strength of partisanship is considered in interaction 
with the expenditure variables. Once again our ex- 
pectations are supported. Strong partisans are less 
affected by spending than are weaker partisans, al- 
though the differences are not as great as in the 
previous two cases. Firmly held beliefs are harder to 
influence and these results clearly support this no- 
tion. Candidates have operated under this assump- 
tion for some time, making a pitch for the wavering 
voters an important part of their campaigns. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


We have argued that the single-equation model of 
congressional vote choice incorporating actual candi- 
date expenditures is misspecified. As an alternative, 
we develop a multiequation model in which expen- 
diture variables are endogenous. Our results indicate 
that the estimates in the single-equation case are 
biased and inconsistent. Both the challenger and the 
incumbent expenditure terms are significant in the 
multiequation case, whereas only challenger spend- 
ing achieved significance in the single-equation esti- 
mation. In addition, the magnitude of these effects is 
much greater in the multiequation model. 

We have also attempted to determine the types of 
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FIGURE 5 


Probability of Voting for the Challenger When 
Both Candidates Spend Identical Amounts 
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individuals most affected by these campaign expen- 
ditures. Typically, the assumption is made that vot- 
ers’ decisions are not affected by the money per se but 
rather, that money represents persuasive communi- 
cations to the electorate, so more money means 
greater persuasive ability. Deriving our hypotheses 
from persuasive communications theories, we find 
that voting behavior is conditioned by the interaction 
between spending and particular individual charac- 
teristics such as education, interest in campaigns, and 
the strength with which attitudes are held. Respon- 
dents with college degrees are unaffected by candi- 
date spending, whereas those with less than a college 
degree exhibit very large and significant effects. The 
same pattern emerges for respondent interest in the 
campaigns and strength of partisanship, although 
these affects are not quite as pronounced as in the 
case of education. 

These results are not strictly comparable to those 
reported in the aggregate studies because we operate 
at a different level of analysis (see Green and Krasno 
1988, 1990; Jacobson 1978, 1980, 1985, 1990). They 
do, however, touch on the main points of contention 
in the campaign spending literature. First, spending 
benefits incumbents as well as challengers, although 
not quite to the same degree. The probability that 
an individual will vote for each candidate increases 
as that candidate spends more money. These results 
support the contentions of, most notably, Green and 
Krasno (1988, 1990), who argue that incumbents, 
as well as challengers, benefit from campaign expen- 
ditures. 

Second, these results may help inform decisions on 
certain policy recommendations designed to reduce 
the advantages of incumbency, such as public financ- 
ing with spending limits for incumbents and chal- 
lengers. Figure 5 shows the probability of a vote for 
the challenger when spending by each candidate is 
equal. The procedure is similar to that employed in 
Figures 1-4, except that both expenditure terms are 
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allowed to vary at once. It is clear from this figure that 
incumbents are advantaged at equal levels of spend- 
ing until expenditures reach $902,000 (1984 dollars). It 
is not until expenditures reach this level that the 
probability of a vote for the challenger reaches .5, that 
is, equal spending produces an equal chance of 
receiving a respondent’s vote. While this result seems 
to suggest that relatively high public assistance and 
spending limits are necessary to achieve parity, it 
does not mean that limits and assistance at lower 
levels could not greatly improve challenger chances 
(as Figure 5 shows), especially given that challengers 
typically spend far less than that proposed in recent 
spending limits legislation. 

Finally, the additional knowledge of who is most 
and least affected by campaign spending suggests 
that campaigns can perhaps target their resources to 
an even greater degree than they do now. A common 
statement made by campaign strategists is that half 
the money they spend is wasted, the problem being 
they do not know which half. Our results begin to 
address this question by describing characteristics of 
individuals who are unaffected by the expenditures. 
Table 2, column 3, for example, suggests the overlap 
(hence loss of efficiency) between spending by polit- 
ical parties to strengthen ties and spending by candi- 
dates to influence preference. In general, Table 2 
suggests that the individuals most responsive to the 
campaign spending are also those least likely to vote, 
since. they share many of the same attributes (low 
interest, low education, and weak partisan ties). A 
prior analysis has shown that campaign spending, at 
least for challengers, has its greatest effect on individ- 
uals who do not vote (Kenny and McBurnett 1992, 
935). In light of this, candidates might consider 
stepping up efforts to stimulate turnout among 
groups that traditionally participate at low levels, 
since a committed person who does not vote does not 
help the cause. 


APPENDIX: DESCRIPTION OF 
SUBSAMPLES OF 1984 AMERICAN 
NATIONAL ELECTION STUDY 
USED IN THE ANALYSES 


The data set used in the analyses was constructed by 
merging campaign-specific information gathered 
from various sources (see data description in text) 
with the 1984 ANES study. This procedure created a 
data set of 2,257 respondents residing in 134 districts. 
Estimation of the first-stage equations reduces these 
numbers to 1,368 respondents residing in 103 dis- 
tricts. This reduction occurs because certain respon- 
dents have missing values for variables included in 
the estimations. For the most part, excluded respon- 
dents reside in districts that either were not compet- 
itive (no challenger) or were for open seats (no 
incumbent) in 1984 and so are missing on variables 
such as challenger quality and challenger prior political 
support. Of the 1,681 respondents residing in compet- 
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itive districts with an incumbent running, 313 are 
missing on some other exogenous variable, most 
commonly the income and/or economic expectations 
variables. Estimation of the second-stage vote equa- 
tion reduces these numbers to 938 respondents resid- 
ing in 96 districts. This reduction occurs because 430 
of the 1,368 respondents who survived the first-stage 
estimations are missing on the congressional vote 
variable, either because they did not vote at all or 
because they voted for president but did not vote in 
the House race. 

Fortunately, the distributions on key variables do 
riot change much as the sample size is reduced. Mean 
challenger spending was around $117,000 in the 103 
competitive districts (first-stage equations) compared 
to $118,000 in the 96 districts used in the second-stage 
estimations. For incumbent spending, these numbers 
are $275,000 and $273,000, respectively. In terms of 
vote choice, 25.6% of respondents who reside in the 
103 competitive districts voted for the challenger, 
compared to 26.0% of respondents in the 96 districts 
used in the second-stage vote equation. 


Notes 


We wish to thank Charles Franklin for his helpful com- 
ments on an earlier version of this manuscript. 

1. Questions may arise as to whether the 1984 ANES study 
was designed to give representative samples from congres- 
sional districts. It is our contention that the sampling within 
districts is not relevant for the estimation of our model. We 
have a national sample of voters who were exposed to various 
campaign stimuli (money) and had personal characteristics 
relevant to voting (party identifications, etc.). We do not 
aggregate individuals within districts to estimate district char- 
acteristics but rather, estimate an individual-level model of 
vote choice in which one element of the choice is the candi- 
date spending. In order to estimate the model we need (1) 
variation in spending across voters (which we have), (2) an 
assumption that spending (and all other effects) are constant 
across districts (possibly debatable but certainly the normal 
practice in modeling congressional voting), and (3) correct 
model specification. Therefore, whether the sample is repre- 
sentative of the district or not is irrelevant for the analyses we 
conduct. For an early discussion of this question, see Miller 
and Stokes 1966. 

2. This is a standard method of purging any correlation 
between the instruments and the error terms in the equations. 
The presence of any such correlation produces inconsistent 
and biased estimates Johnston 1984). Bartels explicitly ad- 
dresses the appropriateness of instrumental variables in a 
model similar to that used here (1991, 791-93). His model uses 
aggregate data and does not improve on previous 2SLS 
estimates of incumbent expenditures. (The t-values indicate 
that, at worst, the estimate in his model for incumbent 
spending is zero, and at best, the estimate is inefficient.) 

3. Many studies have argued that campaign expenditures 
are subject to diminishing returns and that variables measur- 
ing spending should be transformed in some way. We argue 
that diminishing returns in the expenditure variables are 
captured in the logit estimations of the equation, which forces 
the expenditure effects onto the 0, 1 interval. We also esti- 
mated the model using the customary logarithmic transfor- 
mation of the expenditure variables and found little substan- 
tive difference from the reported results. The coefficient for 
incumbent expenditures decreases slightly in significance 
(p < .10) but remains properly signed. 

4. Since our individual-level analysis uses a different de- 
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pendent variable (vote choice) than has been used in the few 
previous studies of this sort (preelection candidate preference 
and candidate familiarity), the reader might be interested to 
know what difference this made in and of itself. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no preelection candidate preference measure 
in the 1984 ANES (or any other year for that matter) study so 
a comparison with Jacobson’s (1990) results is not possible. 
When a measure of candidate familiarity is included as a 
dependent variable {instead of vote choice) in the estimation, 
the coefficient for challenger spending is significant, but 
incumbent spending is not. This result holds for both the 
single and multiequation formats. These results are consistent 
with those obtained by Jacobson (1978). 

5. Obviously, there are other factors that may mediate the 
effect of spending in congressional campaigns. For example, 
the medium through which the voter is reached (television, 
mail, personal contact, etc.) may influence the impact of the 
message. We take this question up in a separate effort (Kenny 
and McBurnett 1993). 

6. For reviews of this literature, see Lindzey and Aronson 
1985; Milburn 1991; Smith 1982. 
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POPULAR INFLUENCE ON SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


n their 1993 article in this Review, William Mishler and Reginald Sheehan reported evidence of 

both direct and indirect impacts of public opinion on Supreme Court decisions. Helmut Norpoth 

and Jeffrey Segal offer a methodological critique and in their own reanalysis of the data find, 
contrary to Mishler and Sheehan, no evidence for a direct path of influence from public opinion to 
Court decisions. Instead, they find an abrupt-permanent shift of judicial behavior consistent with an 
indirect model of influence whereby popularly elected presidents, through new appointments, affect the 
ideological complexion of the Court. In response, Mishler and Sheehan defend the direct public opinion 
linkage originally noted, at both individual and aggregate level; respond to the methodological critique; 
and offer further statistical analysis to support the aggregate linkages. 


COMMENT 


Among the most important questions that can be 
asked about the Supreme Court is the role of this 
unelected and democratically unresponsive institu- 
tion as a policymaker in the national political system. 
Supporters of the Court usually make one of two 
defenses of the institution. First, in what is com- 
monly known as the Madisonian response, support- 
ers claim that the Court is not supposed to be a 
democratic institution. Its raison d'être is to check the 
excesses of legislative majorities. The second re- 
sponse is of more recent lineage, tracing its history 
not to James Madison but to Robert Dahl (1957). 
According to Dahl, it simply does not matter very 
much if the Court is unelected and thus procedurally 
undemocratic because it is responsive to national 
majorities and thus substantively democratic. 

Dahl's explanation for Supreme Court responsive- 
ness was quite simple: the people elect the president 
and the president selects the justices with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Thus, with the exception 
of the onset of critical or realigning periods, the 
president’s appointment power should ensure a 
Court whose views represent those of the dominant 
political coalition. 

Mishler and Sheehan (1993b) take Dahl’s argument 
a step further. They argue that Supreme Court deci- 
sions not only correlate with public opinion but are 
directly influenced by public opinion. According to 
Mishler and Sheehan, the justices “are broadly aware 
of fundamental trends in ideological tenor of public 
opinion, and that at least some justices, consciously 
or not, may adjust their decisions at the margins to 
accommodate such fundamental trends” (p. 89). Af- 
ter presenting a variety of time-series models, they 
argue that Supreme Court justices between 1961 and 
1981—-but not thereafter—were influenced by what- 
ever levels of liberalism existed in public opinion five 
years earlier. No significant influence is found for 
contemporaneous public opinion, public opinion 
lagged at less than five years, or public opinion 
lagged at more than five years. Because of what 
we consider to be the questionable nature of their 
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main finding, we decided to investigate the pur- 
ported relationship further. 

We first discuss the theoretical reasons why it is 
unlikely for Supreme Court decisions to be directly 
swayed by public opinion, especially at substantial 
lags. (This is not to say that Court decisions may not 
correspond to public opinion through other path- 
ways.) We then conduct a methodological audit of 
Mishler and Sheehan's time-series analysis. One of 
the problems is that the authors perform an aggre- 
gate-level analysis on an individual-level theory. As 
we shall show, an examination of the behavior of the 
individual justices provides little support for their 
claims. Moreover, their aggregate analysis over- 
looked a sizable shift of the Court series in 1969-71. 
That change, corresponding to the transition from the 
Warren Court to the Burger Court, seriously con- 
founds the estimation of popular influence on Court 
behavior. When the Court realignment is introduced 
into the analysis, the effect of public mood vanishes. 
The same happens when we conduct separate esti- 
mations for the Warren era and the Burger-Rehnquist 
era. The relationship also disappears when we con- 
trol for contemporary Court ideology, rather than (as 
Mishler and Sheehan do) lagged ideology. Whatever 
influence public opinion exercises on the Court oc- 
curs indirectly, through the choice of justices by 
presidents chosen by the people. 


SUPREME COURT RESPONSIVENESS 
TO PUBLIC OPINION 


We recognize from the outset that Supreme Court 
decisions might correlate with public opinion. Dahl's 
presidential appointment hypothesis is convincing. 
Indeed, numerous scholars have found that the 
Court is not generally out of line with public opinion. 
The most exhaustive examination of this issue to date 
found that out of 130 Supreme Court decisions that 
could be matched with public opinion polls, 82 (63%) 
were consistent with poll pluralities (Marshall 1989, 
78). Mishler and Sheehan find a contemporaneous 
correlation of .56 between public opinion and Su- 
preme Court decisions, though this drops to —.01 
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once the autocorrelation of both series is removed. 
Whatever the real-world correlation might be, it is 
unlikely to be the result of a direct influence of public 
opinion on the Court. 

The public has substantial influence over the votes 
cast by members of Congress (e.g., Bartels 1991; 
Fiorina 1974; Kalt and Zupan 1984; Miller and Stokes 
1963). This, of course, is because they are electorally 
accountable. Supreme Court justices, with life ten- 
ure, have no personal incentives to allow such influ- 
ence. If, in fact, they do so, it is because they feel that 
they ought to (Gibson 1991). 

If the justices were behaving in such a civic-minded 
fashion, one might imagine that they would advertise 
such actions to their public. Occasionally, statements 
in their opinions do suggest the importance of public 
opinion. Mishler and Sheehan bolster their theore- 
tical claim that the Court is influenced by public 
opinion with one such quote from Justice Frankfurter 
and another by Justice Rehnquist (1993b, 89). A more 
systematic analysis, however, demonstrates how rare 
such claims are. Public opinion is mentioned in less 
than 2% of majority opinions (Marshall 1989, 35-36), 
and in only one-fifth or so of the cases in which it is 
mentioned do the justices suggest that law should 
reflect public opinion (ibid., 35-39). 

In certain substantive areas, especially death pen- 
alty cases, the Court does discuss the importance of 
public opinion with a frequency greater than nil, but 
the justices’ misuse of public opinion polls there 
shows how little regard they in fact have for that 
opinion. Justice Marshall, in Gregg v. Georgia (1976, 
232) argued that the Court should be guided not by 
what public opinion polls say but by what they would 
say if the public were fully enlightened on the partic- 
ular subject. On the flip side, Justice Scalia, speaking 
for the Court in Penry v. Lynaugh (1989, 289) argued 
that public opposition to the death penalty for the 
retarded is not proven by the fact that the citizens 
of Texas, Florida, and Georgia—three states over- 
whelmingly in favor of the death penalty—opposed 
such executions by majorities of 73%, 71%, and 66%, 
respectively. 

More typical, we presume, of the justices’ beliefs, is 
the view of Justice Jackson: “The very purpose of the 
Bill of Rights was to withdraw certain subjects from 
the vicissitudes of political controversy, to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and officials and to 
establish them as legal principles to be applied by the 
courts. One’s right to life, liberty and property, to 
free speech, free press, freedom of worship and 
assembly, and other fundamental rights may not be 
submitted to vote; they depend on the outcome of no 
elections.” (West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette 
1943, 638. The overwhelming indifference of the 
justices’ opinions to public opinion supports the 
perceived validity of Jackson’s statement.” It is pos- 
sible, nonetheless, that the justices react to public 
opinion even though they may not be aware that they 
do so, which is where political science enters the 
picture.” Empirical research on this question is far 
from complete (that is no doubt why Mishler and 
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Sheehan embarked on their study), but the evidence 
that does exist shows that while elected state court 
judges respond to public opinion (Brace and Hall 
1990; Gibson 1980; Kuklinski and Stanga 1979), life- 
tenured federal court judges show. no such influence 
(Giles and Walker 1975; Songer, Segal, and Cameron 
1994). 

Despite this evidence, let us grant the possibility 
that the Court might be directly influenced by public 
opinion. Even if it were true, we find it extremely 
difficult to accept that the Court is influenced by 
public opinion that is five years old, regardless of the 
direction that opinion has taken in the intervening 
years. Yet that is the claim that Mishler and Sheehan 
make. Their justification is as follows: “Even where 
the Court responds directly to perceived changes in 
public opinion as proposed by the political adjust- 
ment hypothesis, it still takes time for justices to 
perceive a change in public mood. More importantly, 
it takes time for societal trends to be absorbed and 
reflected in the attitudes and beliefs of the justices or 
for justices to become convinced that the change is of 
sufficient salience, magnitude, and endurance as to 
threaten the Court’s authority” (1993b, 91-92). 

It is hard to state precisely what one would predict 
about judicial behavior from such a statement. If it 
takes a significant amount of time for the justices to 
learn of the public mood, then there conceivably 
might be distant lags without contemporaneous 
ones, as in the five years that Mishler and Sheehan 
find. But if the justices need to be convinced that the 
change is salient enough to threaten the Court's 
authority, then it must be the case that the justices 
perceive that the change has endured, for there could 
not be a threat to the Court’s authority from public 
opinion five years removed. There are two contradic- 
tions here. First, if the Court only acts on change that 
has endured, their decisions should be influenced by 
contemporaneous as well as lagged public opinion. 
Yet Mishler and Sheehan find no support for contem- 
poraneous opinion. Second, since it takes long peri- 
ods of time for the justices to learn about changes in 
public mood (a dubious assumption in and of itself), 
the justices would never know whether any change 
five years old had endured to the present. 

The theoretical plausibility of the influence of a 
five-year lag might best be assessed by trying to 
imagine the internal processing—be it conscious or 
subconscious—that would lead to such behavior. A 
justice might, for instance, think: “X is the decision 
that I prefer (or that I believe the Constitution re- 
quires). But public opinion is much more conserva- 
tive on this issue than I am. Because we are, but 
should not be, an undemocratic institution, I'll give 
the public the benefit of the doubt and vote Y.” What 
we find far more questionable is that a justice would 
say: “X is the decision I prefer, but public opinion five 
years ago (but not necessarily any longer) was much 
more conservative on this issue then than I am now. 
Because we are, but should not be, an undemocratic 
institution, I'll give the public what it wanted five 
years ago.” To ask whether a justice could think this 
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way is to answer the question. In that case, however, 
we must ask how Mishler and Sheehan could have 
amassed such convincing evidence for a lagged effect 
of mass opinion. 


THE FIVE-YEAR LAG 


It is important to note that the evidence comes from 
an analysis of time-series data. Time, as one sage put 
it, is a great teacher, but it is also a mischievous one, 
who loves to play tricks on its students. Over time, 
many things rhyme for no reason whatsoever, like 
Super Bowl victories and stock market rallies. This 
tends to occur rather frequently when observations 
are in short supply. In their analysis of Court behav- 
ior, Mishler and Sheehan work with only 34 observa- 
tions; that number effectively shrinks to 29 when the 
public opinion series is lagged five years. Tests of 
statistical significance may afford some protection 
against falling victim to artificial relationships, but 
time, again, has its ways of disarming thos=2 alarms. 
This is especially true when one searches a large 
number of lags, as Mishler and Sheehan do. While 
the probability of falsely finding a significant lag for 
any particular lag is .05, the probability of falsely 
finding at least one significant lag when one searches 
lags 0-10 is 1-.95"*, or .43.* 

To be sure, Mishler and Sheehan are wary of the 
pitfalls of time series and display great care in avoid- 
ing many of them. In particular, they identify the 
five-year lag from ARIMA-prewhitened cross correla- 
tions and control for serial dependence of errors in all 
their structural estimations. They also test for param- 
eter stability over time and make a substantial adjust- 
ment as a result of that test. Nonetheless, Mishler 
and Sheehan make some judgment calls (or, better, 
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noncalls), with game-breaking consequences in their 
time-series analysis. 

In a nutshell, the authors treat the Supreme Court 
during the 1956-89 period as one when it is really two 
very different courts: a Warren Court and a Burger- 
Rehnquist Court. The decisions handed down by 
those two courts have little ideological ground in 
common. The contrast is especially sharp when (as in 
the analysis at hand) annual aggregates are used. 
Figure 1 plots those annual values, as graciously 
provided to us by Mishler and Sheehan. There is not 
a single year in which the Warren Court comes out on 
the conservative side of the mean level for the whole 
period and not a single year in which the Burger- 
Rehnquist Courts wind up on the liberal side. 

At the very least, such behavior violates the as- 
sumption of mean-stationarity. A series is stationary 
in the mean if its realizations derive from a distribu- 
tion with a fixed central tendency (Granger and 
Newbold 1986, 4). That does not hold true for the 
Court behavior series from 1956-89. Instead, the 
outcomes of the Warren Court fluctuate around one 
ideological level and those of the Burger-Rehnquist 
Court around another one. Failure to control for this 
gap is bound to confound the effect attributed to any 
explanatory variable (however plausible) and to give 
rise to spurious dynamic effects. 

A simple way to control for the sharp contrast in 
Court behavior is to inquire whether the hypothe- 
sized relationship between public mood and Court 
behavior can be confirmed for each Court separately. 
For that purpose, Table 1 presents correlations up to 
five lags between Court liberalism and public mood 
for the Warren Court and the Burger—Rehnquist 
Court. As can be seen, the correlations at lag 5 are 
small and insignificant for both Courts, nor are any 
other correlations significant. There is no evidence 
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TABLE 1 


Correlations between Public Mood and Supreme 
Court Decisions by Court Era 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


BURGER- 
WARREN REHNQUIST 


ERA 


.03 
.10 
—.04 
06 
29 
24 


(.26-.32) 
10-15 


PUBLIC MOOD 


Unlagged 

Lagged one year 
Lagged two years 
Lagged three years 
Lagged four years 
Lagged five years 


Standard errors 
Number of cases 


Note: Correlations are the Pearson correlation coefficient (R). For the 
Warren era, the standard errors grow with increasing lags because of a 
shrinking number of available cases. 





that either the Warren Court or the Burger-Rehnquist 
Court was responsive to variations of the public 
mood, no matter what the time lag. 

Instead of splitting up the time series, we can also 
reexamine the relationship between public mood and 
Court behavior by adding a specification for the 
transition from Warren Court to Burger—-Rehnquist 
Court. For comparison’s sake, Table 2, column 1, 
reproduces results for the whole Court series in the 
absence of such a specification. Those results show a 
significant effect for public mood lagged five years as 
well as for the autoregressive error structure. But 
these estimates change dramatically when the transi- 
tion from Warren Court to Burger-Rehnquist Court is 
introduced. This Court realignment (as we have called 
the transition) shifted the balance of Court behavior 
from liberal to conservative in the manner of an 
abrupt—permanent intervention (Box and Tiao 1975; 
McDowall et al. 1980). The control for this interven- 
tion wipes out the apparent effect of public mood on 
Court behavior. In addition, the control exposes the 
errors as being purely random, not first-order-autore- 
gressive, as specified by Mishler and Sheehan. That 
specification also proves to be an artifact of overlook- 
ing the Court realignment. 

How, then, the patient reader will ask, could the 
estimate for a five-year lagged effect of public mood 
arise? The answer is that exactly five years prior to the 
Court realignment the mood of the American public, 
as captured by the Stimson measure, must have 
undergone a swing of staggering dimension. That is 
indeed what happened. In 1965-66, the mood series 
falls from a high point of liberalism to a deeply 
conservative level. The tandem movement of the 
Supreme Court five years later is enough, with fewer 
than 40 observations, to create the appearance of a 
five-year lagged effect of public mood. As demon- 
strated in Table 2, were it not for this singular parallel 
in the two series, no finding of an effect with a 
five-year lag would have emerged. 
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Granted, there is some broad semblance between 
the contours of public opinion and Court behavior, 
with the generally liberal Court decisions of the 
Warren era corresponding to a like-minded public 
mood and the more conservative decisions of the 
Burger-Rehnquist era doing so for a more conserva- 
tive public. Nonetheless, compared with Court be- 
havior, the public is far more “moody,” shifting 
frequently from liberal to conservative and vice versa. 
There is no evidence that the Court pays any atten- 
tion to all those mood swings of the general public, 
either immediately or five years later. What remains 
is that in one singular incident a change of Court 
behavior duplicated a shift in public opinion five 
years earlier. 

Whatever the reasons may have been for the public 
mood swing in the mid-1960s, there is little mystery 
about what changed the Court’s behavior in the early 
1970s. Within barely two years of taking office in 
1969, President Nixon was able to replace four of the 
nine justices, every one of the newcomers being 
decidedly more conservative than his predecessor. In 
their first year of service, the new members (Burger, 
Blackmun, Powell, and Rehnquist) averaged a liber- 
alism score of 29 compared with an average of 64 for 
their predecessors (Warren, Fortas, Black, and Har- 
lan) in their last year.” A “generational replacement” 
of such volume and contrast is surely capable of 
accounting for the Court's ideological realignment in 
the early 1970s. 

Among the remaining justices of the Warren Court, 
Douglas, Brennan, and Marshall remained loyal to 
their liberalism, and Stewart to his moderate posi- 
tion. As the correlations for individual justices in 
Table 3 indicate, the public’s mood had no signifi- 
cant bearing on the decisions of the three liberals, 
regardless of the time lag.° For Justice Stewart, we 
detect a statistically insignificant hint of some instan- 
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Supreme Court Decisions as a Function of Public 
Mood Lagged Five Years and Court Realignment 
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Note: Standard errors are given in parentheses. Court Realignment is a 
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public mood series was centered before model estimation to make the 
constant more interpretable. AR is the autoregressive parameter. 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations between Public Mood and Decisions of 
Individual Justices 


Decisions of 
Douglas Brennan Marshall Stewart White 


03 16 21 39 15 


Public 
mood 


Unlagged 
Lagged one 
year 
Lagged two 
years 
Lagged three 
years 
Lagged four 
years 
Lagged five 
years 
Standard 
errors 
Number 
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Note: Correlations are the Pearson correlation coefficient {R}. The stan- 
dard errors grow with increasing lags because of a shrinking number of 
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taneous effect, but nothing with a delay of five years. 
Only one justice appears to exhibit in his individual 
behavior what the Court underwent as a whole. 
There exists a bivariate correlation between Justice 
White’s votes and public opinion five years earlier. 
And like the Court as a whole, this justice shifted 
from liberal to conservative during the transition 
years. But whether his conversion can be attributed 
to the public’s turn toward conservatism five years 
earlier is doubtful. After statistically controlling for 
his abrupt-permanent shift, White shows no evi- 
dence of responding to public mood. Alternatively, 
prewhitening renders the lagged correlations at four 
and five years insignificant. Further evidence is 
provided by the fact that he has shown little inclina- 
tion to follow other mood swings of the general 
public, especially the liberalization of the 1980s. Why 
would he have reacted to public opinion then, but not 
more recently? White’s conservative shift in the early 
1970s could be just as plausibly (if not more so) 
attributed to a new conservative president (Epstein, 
Walker, and Dixon 1989), a new conservative Court 
and/or chief justice (Murphy 1964), or simply to 
changes in his own preferences that were totally 
uninfluenced by changes in public preferences half a 
decade earlier. 

To be fair, let us acknowledge that Mishler and 
Sheehan are not oblivious to the change in the 
Court’s ideological composition. Indeed they control 
for a compositional effect by introducing a measure of 
ideological preferences designed by Segal and Cover 
(1989). While the addition of a Court membership 
variable does attenuate the effect of public mood, 
Mishler and Sheehan are still able to report signifi- 
cant results. It is not a trivial feature of this control, 
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however, that Court membership enters the analysis 
with a lag of one (year). In other words, the authors 
suppose that the Court’s decisions this year derive 
from the Court's ideological complexion last year. But 
why last year and not this year? In particular, how 
telling are last year’s ideological inclinations for this 
year’s decisions when the membership of the Court 
has greatly changed? As Table 4 shows, when ideo- 
logical composition enters the analysis unlagged, the 
effect attributed to public mood disappears. 

In an important way, Mishler and Sheehan them- 
selves qualify the finding that the Supreme Court is 
responsive to public opinion. The authors note that 
“the ideology of the public mood and the decisions of 
the Court have diverged rather sharply since Presi- 
dent Reagan’s election in 1980” (1993b, 94). To ac- 
commodate this divergence they include an interac- 
tive term for public mood during those years. The 
estimate for this interaction is negative, while the 
estimate for mood across the whole period is positive. 
Taken together, this suggests that during roughly 
one-third of the period examined, public opinion 
had little effect on Court behavior. But why did the 
Court suddenly prove unresponsive to public opin- 
ion? There is no evidence that the Court's ideological 
tenor changed in 1981. What did change was public 
opinion. Surprisingly, Stimson’s mood measure 
swings toward the liberal side during the Reagan 
years. It is a turn that the Court did not follow in its 
decisions. But if the Court appears free to ignore the 
public mood at one moment, it may be simple coin- 
cidence that its decisions square with the public 
mood at another moment. 

In short, Mishler and Sheehan’s aggregate results 
are seriously confounded by a violation of the mean- 
stationarity assumption (to put it technically). But 
even if we ignored this assumption, their estimates 
would have proved insignificant had they controlled 
for contemporary Court ideology, not lagged Court 
ideology. Moreover, even without this control (and 
again ignoring the stationarity problem), the results 
they provide are entirely due to a shift in public mood 
in 1965-66 that coincided with a change of Supreme 
Court voting behavior in 1970-71. That result, as our 
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individual-level analyses demonstrate, is virtually 
entirely due to changes in the Court’s composition. 
Finally, the authors’ extensive search for lags ignores 
the corresponding increase in the probability of a 
type I error. 


DISCUSSION 


Does public opinion influence Supreme Court deci- 
sions? If the model of influence is of the sort where 
the justices set aside their own preferences and abide 
by what they divine as the vox populi, our answer is a 
resounding no. In particular, we find no evidence that 
such an influence occurs with a delay of five years. 
What we do find, however, is that a sizable ideolog- 
ical shift in Court behavior took place in 1970-71 in 
the wake of an unmistakable swing of public opinion 
roughly five years earlier. This might be pure coinci- 
dence. With no more than one incident of this kind in 
the data available, caution may be well advised. On 
the other hand, this incident may be consistent with 
a model of influence, but of a very different sort. 
While justices are not accountable to the populace, 
presidents and senators, who share the power to 
choose them, are. Whatever configuration of public 
opinion elects a president, in particular, could tran- 
spire in his or her Court appointments. Given plen- 
tiful opportunity to put new members on the Court, 
a newly elected president can alter the Court's ideo- 
logical complexion. It is not that the justices pay keen 
attention to public opinion but that they have been 
chosen by a president (with the advice and consent of 
the Senate) who presumably shares the public’s 
views. If, however, the president is elected on the 
basis of issues orthogonal to those decided by the 
Court or in the absence of voter concern for ideolog- 
ical issues, then there is no reason to believe that his 
or her appointees will reflect public opinion in their 
judicial opinions. This is the crucial difference, from a 
responsiveness standpoint, between justices who are 
directly (versus indirectly) influenced by public opin- 
ion. Supreme Court responsiveness will not neces- 
sarily exist but will be dependent on the nature of 
presidential elections. For instance, if Ronald Reagan 
had been elected in 1980 because of the economy and 
foreign affairs and not his conservative social agenda, 
then we would expect little match between public 
mood and Court decisions in the 1980s. Alternatively, 
if we assume that the public's mood swing in the 
mid-1960s helped carry Richard Nixon to the presi- 
dency, we may be able to credit the public with an 
indirect hand in the Court's shift to the right in the 
early 1970s. By 1971, Nixon’s appointments of new 
justices had definitely shifted the ideological balance 
of the Supreme Court to the conservative side. This 
shift was reinforced during the next 20 years, since all 
vacancies on the Court were filled by Republicans in 
the White House. Every quarter century or so, it 
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seems, public opinion has its day in court, although it 
may take years to be sure. 


HELMUT NORPOTH 
JEFFREY A. SEGAL 


State University of New York, Stony Brook 


RESPONSE 


In their wide-ranging critique, Helmut Norpoth 
and Jeffrey Segal raise both theoretical and method- 
ological objections. They assert not only that we fail 
to justify the direct effects observed between public 
opinion and Supreme Court decisions but also that 
there are good theoretical and empirical reasons to 
doubt such effects. They also conduct “a methodolog- 
ical audit” of our analyses, alleging that we (1) use 
“ageregate-level analysis on individual-level theory,” 
(2) specify an atheoretical lag structure of dubious 
empirical validity, and (3) fail to recognize or control 
serious problems of mean-nonstationarity in our 
measure of Court decisions. 

In response, we argue first that theory and research 
on the impact of public opinion on Supreme Court 
decisions are both in short supply. None of the 
hypotheses in the literature, including that which 
they prefer, is derived from well-developed theory. 
Yet all are sufficiently plausible to warrant empirical 
scrutiny. Second, the debate over the impact of public 
opinion on Supreme Court decisions raises both 
ageregate- and individual-level questions, but the 
aggregate questions are logically prior and more 
important. Moreover, contrary to Norpoth and Seg- 
al’s claim, data on individual-level effects are wholly 
consistent with our aggregate conclusions. Finally, 
we defend the lags in our models, demonstrate that 
nonstationarity is not a problem (in part because the 
principal variables are cointegrated}, and argue that 
Norpoth and Segal misspecify our model. A properly 
specified model, estimated appropriately, confirms 
that public opinion has both direct and indirect effects 
on Supreme Court decisions during the Warren and 
Burger years. 


THEORIES OF POPULAR INFLUENCE 
ON SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Norpoth and Segal grant our larger point that the 
Supreme Court is responsive to public opinion. The 
controversy centers on whether the effects of public 
opinion are wholly mediated though the impact of 
presidential appointments on the ideological compo- 
sition of the Supreme Court or whether public opin- 
ion can influence Court decisions more directly. The 
most perplexing criticism, they advance, is that we 
fail to justify the hypothesized direct effects of public 
opinion. In fact, we devoted more than a page to 
explaining possible effects, most of which discussion 
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. focuses on the rationale for direct effects (1993b, 
88-90). Importantly, the direct-effects hypothesis is 
not original to us. It has a long and distinguished 
pedigree, as we documented. Our contribution is 
simply to test the hypothesis empirically. 
= The direct-effects hypothesis has two distinct ex- 
planations. One, linked to Justice Frankfurter, holds 
that the Court is a political institution whose author- 
ity depends on public deference and respect. Sensi- 
tive to this, justices are careful not to jeopardize the 
Court’s authority by departing too far or too long 
from majoritarian views on fundamental issues. The 
theory is not that justices routinely change their 
decisions based on public opinion polls but that some 
justices occasionally modify their decisions (if not their 
personal beliefs) on important issues in response to 
long-term and fundamental changes in public opinion 
perceived as threatening the Court's authority. A 
second explanation, which we link to Justice Rehn- 
quist, holds that justices are influenced (albeit often 
unconsciously) by the same forces that impinge soci- 
ety as a whole. Here, the argument is not that justices 
vote contrary to their beliefs in response to public 
sentiment but that the beliefs of at least some justices 
occasionally change in response to fundamental long- 
term shifts in what Stimson calls the public mood, and 
Lippman, the public philosophy. In retrospect, we 
probably erred in applying the label, “political adjust- 
ment hypothesis” to both versions. The Rehnquist 
perspective might better be labeled a “political social- 
ization” or “attitude change” hypothesis. Both per- 
spectives, however, predict that public opinion will 
influence Court decisions unmediated by presidential 
election/selection. 

Norpoth and Segal go further, however, and assert 
that the direct-effects hypothesis is positively insup- 
portable in theory and contradicted by existing re- 
search. They reason that since justices are not elec- 
torally accountable, they will respond to public 
opinion only if they ““normatively feel that they ought 
to.” Moreover, if justices respond to public opinion 
out of a sense of civic-mindedness. Norpoth and 
Segal claim that they certainly would advertise this in 
their decisions, which, apparently, they do not. 

This, however, is a straw man. First, the hypothe- 
sis that direct effects can occur only if justices hold 
democratic role orientations is not one we advanced 
or discussed. Second, the supportive quotations cited 
from Justices Jackson, Scalia, and Marshall are nor- 
mative statements to the effect that public opinion 
should not influence Court decisions. They do not 
address the empirical question whether public opin- 
ion does influence the Court or speak to the plausibil- 
ity of either the political adjustment or socialization 
hypotheses.” Third, the observation that justices 
rarely cite public opinion as justification for their 
decisions is irrelevant. If justices respond to public 
opinion via the political adjustment or socialization 
pathways, they are unlikely to advertise the fact that 
they are “caving in” to public pressure or have 
changed their minds in response to evolving social 
mores. Consider, for example, Segal and Spaeth’s 
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(1993) argument to the effect that judicial decisions 
are driven principally by the attitudes and beliefs of 
individual justices. If this is true (and we are gener- 
ally persuaded), in what percentage of cases does the 
majority defend its decision in terms of the justices’ 
personal attitudes and beliefs? We doubt the figure is 
as high as 2%. The point, of course, is that such 
evidence is meaningless. 

Norpoth and Segal also cite, without discussion, 
two articles that, they claim provide evidence contra- 
dicting public opinion effects (Giles and Walker 1975; 
Songer, Segal, and Cameron 1994). In fact, neither 
article addresses the issue in any substantial manner. 
Giles and Walker report a nonsignificant, zero-order 
correlation between an indirect measure of federal 
district court desegregation policies in 1970 and the 
percentage of votes cast in judicial districts for George 
Wallace in 1968—hardly a stern test of public opinion 
effects on Supreme Court decisions, nor do Giles and 
Walker claim otherwise. Songer, Segal, and Cameron 
examine whether individuals on the U.S. Courts of 
Appeals decide search-and-seizure cases according to 
personal policy preferences or the policy dictates of 
the Supreme Court. Public opinion is not addressed 
except in a single note claiming that the inclusion of 
Stimson’s public mood variable in a multivariate 
model produced an insignificant coefficient. The re- 
sults are not shown, and no mention is made as to 
whether the specification for public opinion was 
appropriately lagged, included an interactive term for 
public opinion during the Reagan years, or attended 
to other important methodological and specification 
issues. Since this is the totality of research cited in 
defense of the proposition that public opinion effects 
are contradicted by previous research, we think it fair 
to conclude that our decision to explore public opin- 
ion effects in a more systematic and rigorous fashion 
is reasonable and appropriate. 

More generally, the attack on the theoretical plau- 
sibility of public opinion effects seems misplaced. 
What passes for theory in this area on both sides of 
the issue is little more than speculation mixed with 
substantial doses of wishful thinking and post-hoc 
rationalization. Norpoth and Segal have their pre- 
ferred hypothesis. Other scholars and jurists suggest 
several others. None is deduced from first principles 
or is supported by much systematic research—which 
is why we chose to examine the issue more rigor- 
ously. 


ON THE THEORY AND EVIDENCE 
OF A FIVE-YEAR LAG 


Norpoth and Segal also take us to task for failing to 
justify the five-year lag specified for the impact of 
public opinion. They acknowledge our prediction 
that the political adjustment and socialization effects 
should occur at significant lags, but they criticize our 
failure to provide a “precise” theoretical prediction of 
the lag's length. This seems unreasonable. Existing 
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theory does not—and cannot reasonably—provide a 
precise specification of this lag any more than the 
Segal-Spaeth attitudinal model predicts the precise 
impact of judicial attitudes on Court decisions. Segal 
and Spaeth estimate empirically the impact of atti- 
tudes on Court decisions just as we use empirical 
methods to estimate lag-lengths. Consider a group of 
men during the 1960s and 1970s who began to com- 
prehend the reality of gender discrimination when it 
was experienced by their wives and daughters seek- 
ing educational and employment opportunities. Pre- 
cisely how long does theory predict it will take the 
average male to begin to reexamine and change 
long-held attitudes and values about the role of 
women? No doubt it varies across individuals. We 
know of no theory that specifies the precise lag or 
even a rough estimate. Even if such theory existed it 
likely would be of little help in identifying the lag 
specifically for the small and atypical group of Su- 
preme Court justices. Rather than resort to post hoc 
rationalization, we think it preferable to admit the 
limits of theory and proceed to specify the lag-lengths 
empirically. 

Norpoth and Segal express doubts about these 
empirical procedures, too. They argue that by search- 
ing across lags up to 10 years we had a 43% chance of 
“falsely finding” a significant lag purely by chance. 
First, the 43% figure holds only if the 10 correlations 
represent independent observations; they do not, 
since all are drawn from the same interdependent 
time series. Second, as Norpoth argues in his aggre- 
gate time-series research on British economics and 
elections, statistical tests of significance are not the 
acid test of the importance of a relationship when 
dealing with a historical population and very short 
time series. The small number of observations makes 
finding any significant relationships extremely diffi- 
cult. At least as important as the significance of the 
correlation at the five-year lag is the fact that the 
size of this correlation (.40) is almost three times larger 
than the correlation at any other lag (see Mishler and 
Sheehan 1993b, tbl. 1). Third, because the public 
opinion and Court decision variables are both filtered 
by a powerful first-order autoregressive process (AR 
.73), the probability of finding any significant 
correlation is severely circumscribed (see Norpoth 
1986; Norpoth 1992, 141-42; Norpoth and Yantek 
1983). When the two series are analyzed without 
prewhitening, as Norpoth and Segal suggest, all of 
the correlations are statistically significant at lags 0-5, 
though lag 5 is still the strongest.° Finally, examina- 
tion of cross correlations is only a first step in identi- 
fying appropriate lags. If a lagged correlation is 
falsely significant, the relationship should prove spu- 
rious when examined in a fully specified model. The 
five-year lag, however, remains statistically signifi- 
cant and robust when included in a properly speci- 
fied multivariate model. 

Finally, Norpoth and Segal ask why, if justices are 
influenced by public opinion at a lag of five years, 
there is no evidence of effects at earlier lags. This is a 
reasonable question and one we should have ad- 
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TABLE 5 


Distributed Lag Estimates of Public Mood Effects 
on Supreme Court Decisions, 1956-1989 


COEFFICIENT ESTIMATE 


Mood, 

Mood,_, 
Mood,_» 
Moods 
Mood,_, 
Mood,_. 
Mood,_.¢ 
Mood,_7 


Note: Standard errors are given in parentheses. Lag estimates calculated 
from the coefficients for the first-order polynomial specification for 
public mood in the following Almon distributed-lag equation: 


D = a, -+ bCa + boR, + b4(R x M);—5 + bM Ak 0 + bM, +k 1 + Ui, 


where D = liberalism of court decisions, C = liberalism of court 
composition, R = intercept for Reagan years, R x M = interactive term 
for public opinion in Reagan years, and M = public mood. 

*p < .05 (one-tailed test). 


dressed. Logically, both the political-adjustment and 
attitude-change hypotheses predict that public opin- 
ion will have a gradual, permanent impact on the 
Court’s decisions. The impact should be small at the 
moment but should gradually increase over time 
before ending or leveling off at some impossible-to- 
predict future point. Nevertheless, we modeled the 
relationships as an abrupt-permanent effect at five 
years. We did so not because we were indifferent to 
the shape of the effect but because we were con- 
cerned with preserving precious degrees of freedom 
given a relatively complex model and a very small 
number of cases. 

To determine the consequences of this decision, we 
have reestimated the impact of public opinion on the 
Court’s decisions as a first-order polynomial in an 
Almon distributed-lag model.* In addition to the 
specification for public mood, the model includes 
controls for Court ideology” and the effects of public 
opinion during the Reagan years. The results, re- 
ported in Table 5, support the hypothesis of gradual 
effects albeit over about seven years rather than five. 
The results indicate that the instantaneous effect of 
public opinion on the Court's decisions is slightly 
though significantly negative. Rather than indicating 
that justices react perversely to changes in public 
opinion, the negative coefficient is better interpreted 
as a measure of the Court's inertia—a reflection of the 
time it takes justices to perceive and respond to a 
significant change in the public mood. The impact of 
public mood turns positive by year 3 and grows 
steadily larger through year 7. Importantly, year 5 is 
the first in which the positive lagged effects are 
statistically significant. Models (not shown) specify- 
ing maximum lag-lengths greater than seven years 
show insignificant effects for years beyond seven. 
Models specifying less than a seven-year effect have 
significant lagged coefficients similar to the seven- 
year model but a weaker fit (i.e., smaller R-squareds). 
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Clearly the five-year lag is a simplification cf reality, 
but it seems a reasonable compromise between the- 
oretical complexity and methodological necessity. 


INDIVIDUAL VERSUS AGGREGATE 
ANALYSIS 


Norpoth and Segal further charge that we perform 
“ageregate-level analysis on individual-level theory.” 
It is true that individual-level theory underlies some 
of the aggregate-level hypotheses. We always in- 
tended to conduct additional research on individual 
dynamics and have subsequently done so (Mishler 
and Sheehan 1993a). However, these micro concerns 
are of secondary importance. The more important 
questions concern macro processes or cut across 
levels of analysis such that the appropriate level is at 
least debatable (see, e.g. Erbring 1989; Kramer 1983). 
As we made clear our interest is not to test theories of 
individual decision making but to answer a series of 
questions about the role of the Court in democratic 
theory, specifically, (1) Are majority (i.e., aggregate) 
decisions of the Supreme Court broadly consistent 
with majority rule {i.e., aggregate public opinion)? 
and (2) Is the Court’s aggregate responsiveness to 
majority rule mediated exclusively through the aggre- 
gate-level process of presidential election and judicial 
selection, or can it occur through other means as 
well? The important question for democratic theory is 
not whether individual justices respond to public 
opinion but whether decisions by the majority of the 
Court are countermajoritarian. Moreover, one need 
not reject methodological individualism to recognize 
that group outcomes often are not definable simply as 
sums of individual behaviors. Composition rules 
(i.e., how individuals interact in groups and how 
behavior is aggregated) also are important and can 
produce aggregate results quite at odds with individ- 
ual actions (Brodbeck 1968). 

Even conceding that individual dynamics are an 
important, subsidiary issue, we find nothing in the 
individual data reported by Norpoth and Segal to 
contradict our aggregate results. Although most of 
the 30 correlations in Table 3 between public mood 
and the decisions of five justices in one policy area are 
not statistically significant, every one of the correla- 
tions has a positive sign. If there really is no relation- 
ship between public opinion and individual deci- 
sions, we would expect about half of the correlations 
to be negative purely by chance. Assuming (errone- 
ously, of course) that these are independent observa- 
tions, the probability of obtaining 30 consecutive 
positive correlations from a population where the 
true correlation is zero is approximately %4°° or 
slightly less than one in a billion! This seems a 
reasonable indication that variations in the decisions 
of at least some Supreme Court justices are related to 
fluctuations in the public mood. Indeed, our subse- 
quent research and related work by Wood and Flem- 
ming (1993) confirm that this is the case. Analyses of 
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the 15 longest serving justices on the Court between 
1953 and 1992 indicate that the decisions of as many 
as a third of the justices are significantly related to 
fluctuations in public opinion at various lags (Mishler 
and Sheehan 1993a). 

Of course, it is not necessary for all members of the 
Court to respond to public opinion with equal sensi- 
tivity, at the same speed, or even at all. A single 
member, who is significantly affected by public opin- 
ion, such as Justice White, can alter majority deci- 
sions in cases where the Court is closely divided. 
Interestingly, the evidence in Table 3 that Justice 
White is significantly influenced by public opinion 
has considerable face validity. It accords with his 
reputation for having changed his personal views on 
a variety of issues during his tenure on the Court 
(see, e.g., Segal and Spaeth 1989). That he appears to 
respond to public opinion at a lag of four to five 
years, that this change occurred mostly during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s (not shown), and that his 
opinions become increasingly conservative with time 
all correspond remarkably well with our aggregate 
results. 

Norpoth and Segal want to dismiss the evidence of 
Justice White’s responsiveness to public opinion be- 
cause most of the observed correlation disappears 
when the dramatic changes in public opinion that 
occurred in the mid-1960s are controlled. However, 
by discarding this most dramatic change in public 
mood, you effectively ignore the only substantial and 
sustained shift in public mood that occurs before the 
1980s. Understandably, if you remove the principal 
source of variation from a short time series, the 
residuals are unlikely to correlate with much of 
anything. Given that Justice White’s decisions be- 
come increasingly conservative over time, it is hardly 
surprising that eliminating the conservative mood 
swing in the 1960s significantly reduces the correla- 
tion between public opinion and his decisions. In 
effect, Norpoth and Segal demonstrate that when big 
shifts in public opinion are ignored, there is little 
evidence that the Court or its members are influenced 
by the small and seemingly random fluctuations in 
public opinion that remain. But then our argument 
always has been that the Court is most likely re- 
sponding to substantial and sustained changes in the 
public mood. Far from contradicting our arguments, 
the individual-level data reported by Norpoth and 
Segal complement our aggregate-level results. 


NONSTATIONARITY 


A final criticism of our methods is that we violate the 
assumption of mean nonstationarity in analyzing the 
liberalism of Court decisions. Standard diagnostics 
confirm that the liberalism of Court decisions is 
nonstationary. The usual way to handle this is to 
difference or prewhiten the variable before analysis 
and then to apply the same transformation to the 
independent variables. Norpoth cautions, however, 
“these transformations risk ‘throwing the baby out 
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with the bath water’ ...and may yield positive 
results only under rare circumstances” (1992, 141- 
42). The technical problem is that the transformed 
series may be “overdifferenced” and important infor- 
mation lost especially regarding long-term effects. 

Mindful of this, political scientists usually assume 
that nonstationarity in the dependent variable poses 
few problems as long as its residuals are free of 
autocorrelation after a properly specified analytic 
model is applied (Norpoth 1986; Norpoth 1992; Nor- 
poth and Yantek 1983). This is the approach Norpoth 
and Segal use in their reanalysis of our data. They do 
not difference or detrend Court decisions prior to 
analysis but analyze the data as if it were stationary, 
apparently because the residuals are white noise. 
This is precisely the same approach we followed. 
Thus, according to the identical criteria Norpoth and 
Segal apply to their models, nonstationarity is not a 
problem in our original analyses either. The standard 
time-series diagnostics we reported indicate that the 
residuals of all of the models are white noise. In every 
case, the Durbin—-Watson and Ljung-Box Q statistics 
are nonsignificant indicating that the residuals are 
appropriately free from autocorrelation (see Mishler 
and Sheehan 1993b, tbls. 2~3). Importantly, as well, 
inspection of the residual autocorrelation functions 
for our models (not shown) indicates that there are no 
significant residual correlations in any of the models 
at any lags up to 12 years. Thus nonstationarity does 
not distinguish our models and theirs. 

There is, however, a different problem both with 
our models and with the alternatives proposed by 
Norpoth and Segal that we previously overlooked. 
The problem stems from the fact that the major 
independent variables, public mood and Court com- 
position, are also nonstationary. Recent work in 
econometrics holds that if time series with similar 
levels of nonstationarity are regressed on one another 
and produce stationary residuals, then the series are 
cointegrated (Engle and Granger 1987). It now ap- 
pears that the relationships between Court decisions 
and both Court composition and public opinion are 
cointegrated.’” This is true both for our models and 
those estimated by Norpoth and Segal. Although 
ordinary least squares regressions of cointegrated 
series produce consistent estimators, these estimates 
are not fully efficient, and the distributions of the 
estimators (standard errors) are generally nonnormal. 
Thus inferences cannot be drawn regarding statistical 
significance. 

Engle and Yoo (1989) propose a three-step proce- 
dure for adjusting ordinary least squares estimates 
and producing appropriate standard errors for cointe- 
grated series.” Table 6 reports both the original and 
the corrected estimates for the basic model (originally 
reported in Mishler and Sheehan 1993b, tbl. 2-B). In 
these models, the Courts’ decisions are regressed 
against public mood (modeled for simplicity with a 
lag of five), Court composition (with a lag of one), 
and an interactive term for public mood during the 
Reagan years. The corrected results are very similar 
to the original. The principal differences are that the 
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TABLE 6 


Original and Error-corrected Regressions of 
Supreme Court Decisions, 1956—89 


ERROR- 
ORIGINAL CORRECTED 
ESTIMATES ESTIMATES 


—4.87 -29.95 
(25.57) (19.20) 


52 .94* 
(.24) (.32) 


2.73 1.47* 
(.79) (.80) 


—.97 ~.32 
(55) (1.10) 


93.24 40.95 
(59.04) (96.89) 


~.52 ~.01 
(.18) (.21) 


11 
78 


4.92 (ns) 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Intercept 

Public mood,_.* 

Court composition, _,° 

Reagan/mood,_; 

Reagan intercept? 
AR(1) 


R?(reg)? 
R? (tot)? 


Durbin—Watson 


Ljung—Box Q 
(df = 12) 5.42 (ns) 


Note: Estimates are maximum likelihood estimates. Standard errors are 
in parentheses and are consistent only for error-corrected estimates. 
N = 34. 

“Index of the liberalism of public opinion on domestic policy concerns. 
’Sum of liberalism scores of Supreme Court justices at time of initial 
appointments. 

‘Dummy varible coded 1 for years 1981-89, 0 otherwise. 

“Variance explained by model excluding autoregressive parameter. 
‘Variance explained by model including autoregressive parameter. 

*p s .05 (one-tailed test). 

tp < .01 (one-tailed test). 





corrected effects of public mood are somewhat larger 
and those of Court composition are somewhat 
smaller than originally reported. Nevertheless, both 
public mood and court composition have significant 
effects (.10, level) on the Courts’ decisions at the 
specified lags.” Of course, this strengthens our con- 
clusions. Reestimations (not shown) of the other 
models in our original analysis also produce results 
very close to the original. 

In sum, the alternative analyses reported by Nor- 
poth and Segal have exactly the same statistical 
properties as those reported originally. All are sta- 
tionary (because they are cointegrated, not because of 
the inclusion of dummy variables) and when appro- 
priate error corrections are applied, all produce re- 
sults consistent with those initially reported. 


SPECIFICATION ISSUES 


What, then, do we make of the fact that the inclusion 
of the dummy variable by Norpoth and Segal signif- 
icantly attenuates the coefficient for the public mood 
and causes it to become statistically nonsignificant? 
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What Norpoth and Segal do not show in their anal- 
ysis is that inclusion of the same dummy variable in 
their model (Table 4) causes both public mood and 
Court composition to become nonsignificant. The 
same results obtain when the dummy variable is 
included in a model with Court composition as the 
only independent variable.*® This is true, moreover, 
whether Court composition is lagged one year or not. 
Just as the dummy variable makes it appear that the 
effect of public mood on Court decisions is spurious, 
it has exactly the same effect on the impact of Court 
composition—suggesting, nonsensically, that neither 
Court composition or public mood influence the 
Court’s decisions. The problem, again, is that by 
removing the principal source of variation from a 
short time series, it is almost inevitable that the series 
will fail to correlate with anything. 

The problem with dummy variables, as Hanushek 
and Jackson point out, is that their use “admits to a 
lack of knowledge and/or data” (1977, 103). The 
dummy variable in these analyses indicates only that 
“something happened” in the late 1950s and early 
1970s with respect to public opinion, the composition 
of the Court, and the Court's decisions. The dummy 
variable cannot tell us what happened, in what order, 
with what causes, or with what direct, indirect, or 
intervening consequences. By labeling the dummy 
variable “Court realignment,” Norpoth and Segal 
arbitrarily designate membership change as the prin- 
cipal dynamic during this period and credit it for 
virtually all of the change in Court decisions before 
and after during this critical period. This, however, is 
entirely speculative; it is not based on any data 
regarding public opinion or Court composition. Had 
they chosen to call the dummy “public opinion 
change,” then public opinion would be credited as 
the overriding determinant of changes in the Court’s 
decisions. In the absence of other information, both 
interpretations/speculations are equally justified. In- 
deed, given the evidence that the conservative tide in 
the Court’s decisions began before the conservative 
shift in the Court’s composition but efter the right- 
ward change in public opinion had begun (Mishler 
and Sheehan 1993b, figs. 1-2), the logic of causal 
inference would seem to place the burden of proof on 
those who contend that the latter-occurring change in 
the Court’s composition was the cause of the earlier- 
occurring conservative trend in Court decisions. 

More importantly, there is no need to engage in 
such ad hoc speculation about the meaning of a 
dummy variable. In this case, we have direct mea- 
sures of both public mood and Court composition 
with which to estimate empirically their relative ef- 
fects on Court decisions. Indeed, one of our main 
purposes was precisely to avoid such arbitrary judg- 
ments and to assess empirically the strengths of 
different pathways by which public opinion might 
influence the Court. A dummy variable cannot do 
this. We believe we have demonstrated that when 
measured directly, both public opinion and Court 
composition" can be shown to have significant and 
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independent effects on Court decisions. Although the 
effect of Court composition probably has somewhat 
stronger direct effects (a point we always have ac- 
knowledged), public opinion has significant indepen- 
dent effects as well. 

Why, then, do Norpoth and Segal find, when they 
replicate our model without the dummy variable, that 
Court composition is significant but public mood is 
not (Table 4)? The answer is that they do not replicate 
our model. Our model includes a multiplicative term 
for the effects of public opinion during the Reagan 
years, whereas theirs does not. Because public opin- 
ion has little or no effect on Court decisions during 
the Reagan years, the failure to distinguish the two 
periods results in an underestimation of the effects 
of public opinion during the pre-1980 period. The 
only difference in our two models is that they treat 
the impact of public opinion as constant across the 
entire period, whereas we allow the possibility that 
public opinion has a different impact during the 
Reagan years. 

But why should this be the case? Why should the 
Reagan years be different? And if they are, why was 
this not also the case for the entire Burger-Rehnquist 
period? To elaborate, briefly, an argument offered in 
our conclusion, we believe the answer lies in the way 
that the Court aggregates individual preferences into 
collective decisions. The Court’s majority-rule criteria 
means that the public opinion can influence majority 
decisions only if the impact of public opinion on 
individual justices is widespread or if the ideological 
distribution of opinions among justices is roughly 
balanced. Since we assume that judicial attitudes are 
relatively resistant to change, it is unlikely that public 
opinion will have widespread individual effects. Thus 
collective effects are likely to depend on the existence 
of ideological balance. As long as the Court is reason- 
ably balanced, the impact of public opinion on even a 
single justice may be sufficient to alter the Court's 
decisions at the margins. But when the ideology of 
the Court becomes such that a change in the opinion 
of one or two justices is insufficient to alter majority 
outcomes, then public opinion is likely to have little 
direct influence on the Court’s decisions (at least, so 
we continue to speculate." In effect, President Re- 
agan’s appointments of Justices O’Connor, Scalia, 
and Kennedy turned a moderately conservative 
Court into a highly conservative one, thus insulating 
the Court from direct public opinion effects. 

Finally, implicit in Norpoth and Segal’s critique is 
an assumption that the direct-effects hypothesis con- 
tradicts the attitudinal model of judicial decision 
making defended most recently by Segal and Spaeth 
(1993). According to this model, judges make deci- 
sions “by considering the facts of the case in light of 
their ideological attitudes and values” (p. 72). We 
believe, in contrast, that the direct-effects hypothesis 
is fully consistent with an attitudinal model. Except in 
the rare cases where a justice votes contrary to 
personal beliefs to preserve the authority of the Court 
in the face of public opposition, our view is that the 
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impact of public opinion is likely to be mediated 
entirely through the attitudes and ideologies of the 
justices. This is obvious in situations where the public 
elects a new president who selects like-minded jus- 
tices to fill judicial vacancies, thereby altering the 
ideological balance of the Court. Although less obvi- 
ous, this also is the case for the political socialization 
process where public opinion alters the Court's ide- 
ology by causing one or more incumbent justices to 
change their individual attitudes. Rather than view- 
ing aggregate ideological change as a consequence of 
attitudinal replacement, the political socialization hy- 
pothesis attributes aggregate ideological change to 
attitudinal conversion. 

Our analysis, then, does not argue against the 
attitudinal model of judicial decision making but in 
favor of a more subtle version in which individual 
attitudes are treated not as static and immutable but 
as fluid and dynamic. We do not doubt that judicial 
attitudes are highly viscous, especially compared to 
the political attitudes of individual citizens. What we 
question is the summary dismissal of the possibility 
of change. Thus, while the impact of public opinion 
on Court decisions is inconsistent with a naive atti- 
tudinal model that assumes the impossibility of indi- 
vidual change, it is fully consistent with a more 
sophisticated version that views individual change as 
one of the important dynamics underlying aggregate 
changes in Supreme Court decisions. 


SUMMARY 


It should be obvious that our understanding of the 
relationship between public opinion and Supreme 
Court decisions remains rudimentary. There is much 
to learn. Norpoth and Segal are correct in identifying 
individual-level effects as one area where additional 
work is needed. If, as we suspect, public opinion has 
widely varied effects on different individuals, then it 
would be interesting to know which justices have 
responded most (or at all) to these effects. Are mod- 
erates more responsive to opinion change than ideo- 
logues? Are younger or newer justices more respon- 
sive than older ones? Do liberal justices respond more 
to liberal mood shifts and vice versa? Under what 
conditions are individual effects most likely? Aggre- 
gate-level questions abound as well: Are we correct in 
our speculation that the ideological balance of the 
Court is critical for public opinion effects? What other 
conditions may constrain or enhance this relation- 
ship? Are the effects of public opinion symmetrical or 
asymmetrical? Is there a critical threshold of opinion 
intensity or duration necessary for public opinion to 
have an impact? Does responsiveness to public opin- 
ion vary by issue domain? And (of course) is the 
responsiveness of the Court during the Warren and 
early Burger years typical or an aberration? Much 
work remains. We appreciate Norpoth and Segal’s 
attention to our work. Although we believe their 
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criticisms mostly miss the mark, we look forward to 
continued fruitful exchanges. 


WILLIAM MISHLER 
University of South Carolina 
REGINALD S. SHEEHAN 
Michigan State University 


Notes 


Norpoth and Segal thank William Mishler and Reginald 
Sheehan for generously providing us with their data. Mishler 
and Sheehan wish to thank Harold Clarke for providing 
technical advice regarding a variety of methodological issues. 

1. One might also quote Felix Frankfurter, who apparently 
was of two minds on this subject: “The Court has no reason 
for existence if it merely reflects the pressures of the day” 
dissenting; (West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette (1943, 
665). 

2. It is also possible that the justices knowingly react to 
public opinion but feel that they ought not to and thus do not 
advertise it in their opinions. This is an explanation that 
neither rational choice models nor role theary models can 
account for. 

3. Cook (1977) shows a high correlation between public 
opinion about the Vietnam War and sentencing in draft cases, 
but the claim of influence is effectively negated by Kritzer 
(1979). 

4, See Mishler and Sheehan 1993b, 15. The situation would 
not be as severe if there were a priori predictions about 
particular lags. For instance, in quarterly data, lags at multi- 
ples of four could be expected, and in election results, lags of 
two, four, or eight years might be expected. 

5. Data for the justices were generated from the U.S. 
Supreme Court Judicial Database, using citation plus split 
votes as the unit of analysis. 

6. These correlations were not prewhitened, since the 
decision of the individual justices, except for Justice White, 
displayed no significant autocorrelations. 

7. We further note that the Segal and Cover data, designed 
to predict civil liberties decisions, may not be a good measure 
of the values of the justices in economic and union cases, 
which make up a substantial proportion of the Mishler— 
Sheehan data base. As demonstrated by various scholars, 
economic decisions and civil liberties decisions are distinct 
dimensions (e.g., Rohde and Spaeth 1976; Schubert 1965). 
Indeed, the r-squareds between Court ideology, (as compiled 
using the Segal-Cover scores) and the Court's annual eco- 
nomic/union decisions are only .03 and .02, respectively. Thus 
the Segal and Cover scores may not sufficiently contro! for 
ideological change on the Court for the type of data used by 
Mishier and Sheehan, particularly at a one-year lag. 

8. We cited Justices Rehnquist and Frankfurter to the effect 
that public opinion can and does influence the Court. No 
doubt, Norpoth and Segal could find additional skeptical 
quotations, just as we could find additional supportive ones. 
We will refrain, however, since we have little confidence in 
the quotation/counterquotation method of social-scientific in- 
quiry. Ironically, on the day we received Norpoth and Segal’s 
critique, a colleague, commenting on the article, claimed that 
he was not surprised by our conclusions, since all we had 
really done was to demonstrate statistically what everyone 
already knew! 

9. The simple correlation between the unfiltered and un- 
lagged measures of public mood and Court decisions is .52. 
The correlation increases steadily for lagged values of public 
mood reaching a maximum correlation of .68 at a lag of five 
years. The correlation decreases for lags in public mood 
greater than five years. 

10. Almon distributed-lag models assume that the coeffi- 
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cients for successive lags of the independent variable can be 
approximated by a suitable degree polynomial. The approach 
uses ordinary least squares or maximum likelihood estimates 
procedures to estimate the coefficients for the polynomial, 
using variables constructed from lags of the original indepen- 
dent variables and then calculates the specified lags of the 
independent variables from the weighted polynomial coeffi- 
cients. Unfortunately, both the order or the polynomial and 
the length of the lag need to be specified apriori. The 
hypothesis that public opinion has a gradual permanent effect 
on Court decisions suggests either a first-order (i.e., linear 
increase in effects) or second-order (asymptotic increase in 
effects) polynomial. We estimated both and found that 
whereas the first-order polynomial had significant coefficients 
and a high R-squared, the coefficient for the second-order 
polynomial was nonsignificant. For a good discussion of 
distributed-lag models, see Gujarati (1988, 534-41). 

11. Norpoth and Segal also question the one-year lag for 
the Court compositions variable. Two considerations underlie 
this lag. First, because most new justices during this period 
joined the Court in midterm and participated, on average, in 
fewer than a third of the cases, it seemed logical to assume 
that the full impact of most new appointments would not be 
realized until their second year (i.e., at a lag of 1). Second, the 
prewhitened cross correlation between Court composition 
and decisions was more than half again as large at a lag of 1 
as at a lag of 0 (r = .44 versus .28; see Mishler and Sheehan 
1993b, tbl. 1). Indeed, the unlagged correlation is not statis- 
tically significant. Thus a one-year lag makes sense on both 
theoretical and statistical grounds. In practice, however, sub- 
stituting an unlagged ideology term for the one-year lag used 
in our original models has no appreciable effect. 

12. Dickey—Fuller tests indicate that the hypothesis of non- 
stationarity cannot be rejected for any of the three series. The 
Dickey—Fuller results were as follows: 


Time Series Parameter i-ratio 
Court decisions — 21 — 1.87 
Public mood — 15 —1.53 
Court composition = .03 97 


The critical ż-ratio (.01 level) for N = 25 is —3.75. A ratio less 
than (i.e., a larger negative than) this threshold is necessary to 
reject the null hypothesis of nonstationarity. Thus in all of 
these series the hypothesis of nonstationarity must be ac- 
cepted. Augmented Dickey—Fuller tests for lags up to five 
years produce identical results for all three series. 

13. The cointegration regression of Court decisions on 
public mood,., and Court composition, produced residuals 
with a Durbin—Watson d of 1.74. The coefficient for the 
first-order lagged residuals is —.87 with a Dickey—Fuller ¢ of 
—4.74 and an augmented Dickey—Fuller ¢ (for five lags) of 
—3.87. Given critical values (.05 level) for these three statistics 
of .78, —3.67, and —4.15, respectively, the null hypothesis on 
nonstationarity must be rejected. Similar results are obtained 
when either public mood or Court composition is regressed 
on Court decisions independently or when both are included 
in a cointegrating equation with controls for public mood 
during the Reagan years. 

14. The three steps involve (1) estimation of a standard 
regression of the cointegrated series: Y, = aX, + Z,, where 
Z is the ordinary least squares residual; (2) estimation of a 
second-step dynamic equation using the residuals from the 
first stage to impose a long-run constraint: AY, = B(L)AY;_; + 
Q(L)AXr + 6Z,., + uy and (3) estimation of a third-step 
equation consisting of a further regression of the independent 
variables from the first-stage equation multiplied by minus 
the error correction parameter from equation 1, regressed 
against the residuals of the second-step equation: u, = e(—&X,) 
+ v, The third step provides a correction to the parameter 
estimates of the first-step, static equation which makes them 
asymptotically equivalent to full information maximum likelihood 
and provides a set of standard errors that permits the calcu- 
lation of standard t-tests. The correction for the first-step 
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estimates is then simply of = a’ + e, and the correct standard 
errors for the adjusted step 1 estimates are those given by the 
step 3 regression. In effect, the second-step equation provides 
an estimate of short-term effects, the third-step equation 
measures long-term dynamics, and the sum of the two 
provides an estimate of total effects. 

15. Although the corrected coefficient for public mood 
during the Reagan years remains negative, it is no longer 
statistically significant. In other words, the increasing liberal- 
ism of public opinion had little or no impact on the Court's 
decisions during the Reagan years. However, it does not have 
the perverse effect, implied in the original analysis, of causing 
the Court to become even more conservative. Of course, the 
number of observations post 1980 are so small that the 
interactive term for the Reagan years should be interpreted 
with caution. Its primary function is as a statistical control. 

16.’ For models including public mood and the realignment 
dummy, the coefficient for Court composition is .81 with a 
standard error of .83. In the model including only Court 
composition and the dummy realignment variable, the coef- 
ficient and standard error for Court composition are 1.01 and 
.62, respectively. 

17. Norpoth and Segal also question our use of the Segal 
and Cover (1989) measure of the ideology of Supreme Court 
justices. They note that this measure is based on the justices’ 
prenomination positions only on civil liberty issues and may 
not reflect judicial attitudes on other issues (esp. economic 
issues). Unfortunately, the Segal-Cover measure is the only 
measure of Supreme Court ideologies, with which we are 
familiar, which is not based on the actual decisions of justices. 
Although relatively more abundant, measures of the latter 
type suffer the disadvantage of being circular: ideology is 
measured based on a justice’s decisions and then used to 
predict that same justice’s decisions. Although imperfect, the 
Segal-Cover measure is the best available and is superior to 
the dummy-variable alternative, which assumes that all of the 
change in the Court's decisions before and after 1970 are 
consequences of unmeasured ideclogical change. Impor- 
tantly, the prewhitened correlations between the Court com- 
position index and separate measures of the liberalism of 
(1) all Court decisions (i.e., the measure used in our analysis 
and by Norpoth and Spaeth), (2) Court decisions in the subset 
of criminal procedure cases, and (3) Court decisions in the 
subset of race-related civil rights cases are remarkably similar, 
especially given the small number of cases and the different 
detrending filters used in each case. The correlations for the 
unlagged Court composition measure are .28, .40, and .34, 
respectively. The correlations when Court composition is 
lagged one year are .44, .47, and .23, respectively. This 
provides a measure of reassurance that the ideology measure 
has broad applicability. 

18. The logic of this argument implies that what is impor- 
tant about ideological balance is the distribution of justices 
on either side of an issue and not the relative intensity or 
distance from the cutting point of their ideological prefer- 
ences. Thus the observation that the net liberalism of Su- 
preme Court justices was larger in the early 1960s than their 
net conservatism in the 1980s is less important to this argu- 
ment than the relatively more balanced sizes of the liberal, 
conservative, and moderate voting blocs in the 1960s com- 
pared to the 1980s. 
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Postmodernism and Democratic Theory. By Aryeh 
Botwinick. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1993. 288p. $39.95 cloth. 


Postmoderns are commonly criticized for what Jürgen 
Habermas has called a “performative contradiction”: in 
order to attack modern reason they must also employ it. 
As Botwinick showed in his earlier Skepticism and Political 
Participation (Temple, 1990) tensions between the im- 
plicit presuppositions and the explicit formulations of 
philosophical arguments—or problems of self-referenti- 
ality—are hardly unique to postmodernism. However, 
postmodernism is his focus here. The central question of 
Postmodernism and Democratic Theory can be formulated as 
follows: How might a self-reflective postmodern read 
postmodernism today? Botwinick presents his response 
in two parts. The first addresses epistemological-meta- 
physical issues and the second turns to their political- 
economic analogues. Throughout Botwinick stresses re- 
lationships between theory and practice, especially the 
historical convergence of postmodern philosophies and 
liberal-democratic traditions. 

In Part One, Botwinick reformulates several criticisms 
of skepticism to suggest that thinking always begins 
“in the middle” and continually “unmasks itself” (p. 6). 
Perhaps most striking is his challenge to Habermas's 
distinction between tacit knowledge and communicative 
rationality, both of which are lifeworld phenomena. 
Botwinick argues that speech-act theory, including Hab- 
ermas’s, is best construed as a consistent pragmatism: 
sentences work simply because they work. Habermas, 
he claims, recognizes the cultural origins and limitations 
of his supposedly “universal pragmatics.” He acknowl- 
edges them indirectly through his fascination with 
Benjamin’s concept of “Jezt-Zeit” or “now-time.” “Jezt- 
Zeit” refers to the convergence of past and future in the 
present moment. According to Botwinick, it is an “‘ulti- 
macy which refuses to take its own ultimacy for grant- 
ed,” which accepts our presence in the world as a 
“protracted stationary moment (pp. 88-89).” So under- 
stood, Habermas’s theory of communicative rationality 
is considerably closer to the ethos of postmodernism 
than his criticisms suggest. 

Botwinick calls the epistemology which corresponds 
to our existential condition a “generalized agnosticism.” 
It presupposes that “we are creatures living in time,” 
whose insights, however profound, are ephemeral, and 
who simultaneously create and destroy meaning(s). This 
epistemological stance allows Botwinick to employ 
Levenson’s distinction between tradition, as “an unself- 
conscious acceptance of a way of life,” and traditional- 
ism, as the “self-conscious affirmation of tradition in the 
face of competing alternative” (p. 2). Traditionalism, he 
argues, is quite compatible with postmodern critiques of 
modernity: “Under a generalized-agnostic dispensation 
we notice (or confer) value without ever leaving the plan 
of a continually expanding present” (p. 10). 

In Part Two, Botwinick presents the political analogue 
to this epistemology. A “generalized-agnosticism”’ is 
enacted and institutionalized through the always unfin- 
ished character of democratic participation. Botwinick 
argues that what he names a “postmodernist liberal 
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communitarianism” corresponds to the existential con- 
dition and the economic circumstances of humanity 
today. Regarding the former, a dual emphasis on par- 
ticipatory and procedural aspects of democratic tradi- 
tions allows the expression of deeply rooted identities 
within a framework of individual rights. With respect to 
the latter, Botwinick suggests that through democratic 
conversation, i.e., by “wagering” ourselves in commu- 
nity with others, modern individuals can learn to accept 
conditions of scarcity and to affirm existence “divorced 
from concerted exploitative interaction with the world” 
(p. 229). 

The above overview only scratches the surface of a 
complicated and sophisticated argument. Botwinick 
supports his position with interpretations of numerous 
philosophers, e.g., Plato, Hobbes, Rousseau, Freud, 
Wittgenstein, Lyotard, Strauss, etc., besides those men- 
tioned above. At times, his many shifts between authors 
and texts give the book a disjointed quality. I found 
Botwinick most effective when he analyzed metaphors 
to illustrate how philosophers can reveal our present 
limitations, e.g., his discussion of Hobbes’s Leviathan to 
show how spatial constructions of representation create 
conflict under conditions of scarcity. With such analy- 
ses, Botwinick performs the intellectual’s vocation 
which he, following Edward Shils, defines as the “sa- 
cralization of existence” through the “attaining of the 
greatest possible degree of coherence about oneself and 
the world” (p. 175). Still, I wish Botwinick had given less 
weight to theoretical arguments. In the introduction, he 
says, “History in the 1990s seems to be keeping pace 
with and embodying the latest insights of theory, so that 
what might appear as abstract philosophical argument 
in the pages that follow has its ‘payoffs’ in the current 
shape of political reality” (p. 2). Like Botwinick else- 
where, I doubt our ideas have such power to shape the 
events with which they are always already intertwined. 
For that reason, I hope he will develop empirical appli- 
cations of his argument (perhaps along the lines of 
David Kolb’s Postmodern Sovhistications: Philosophy, Archi- 
tecture and Tradition, [1990]), to tell us even more about 
our “continually expanding present.” Where is the 
participatory democratic alternative to the “political 
spectacle” of representative government which Murray 
Edelman has so powerfully described (1989)? According 
to Botwinick, it is there we should seek our present 
salvation. 


Pennsylvania State University Nancy 8. LOVE 


Democratic Community: NOMOS XXXV. Edited by 
John W. Chapman and lan Shapiro. New York: New 
York University Press, 1993. 400p. $42.50. 


This volume marks the end of John Chapman’s dis- 
tinguished editorial participation in the nomos series. It 
carries on the characteristic virtues of its predecessors: 
first-rate contributors representing a wide range of 
views, engaged debate, painstaking documentation of 
sources, and careful editing. The editors are to be 
congratulated, as well, for a detailed index and a brisk 
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but serviceable introduction. I missed only a brief con- 
solidated bibliography, which would have facilitated 
classroom use. 

Taken as a whole, the collection represents a state-of- 
the-art meditation on relations, theoretical and practical, 
among a familiar triad of themes: communitarianism, 
liberalism, and democracy. 

We are offered what is in part a continuation, in part 
the termination, of the liberal-communitarian debate. 
On the termination front, Alan Ryan argues (conclusive- 
ly, I believe) that the debate between “atomistic” and 
“socially constituted” conceptions of the self does not 
map neatly onto the quarrel between liberal and illiberal 
conceptions of social relations. One can, without contra- 
diction, combine a holistic view of the individual and a 
rights-based or liberty-based view of politics. (This point 
has been conceded by Charles Taylor.) Not surprisingly, 
Ryan goes on to sketch a “communitarian liberalism” in 
which our complex social interdependence is deployed 
on behalf of an individuality that goes beyond the 
fulfillment of social roles. 

I am struck by how few of the symposiasts even tried 
to define community. Yet this is not wholly without 
reason: by 1955, a rural sociologist had already cata- 
logued 94 different senses of the term and proposed a 
minimum condition (common locality), only to have his 
suggestion rejected by nearly all later scholars. Robert 
Post cites Michael Sandel: a community is a form of 
social organization that provides its members not just 
relationships they choose but attachments they discover, 
“not merely an attribute but a constituent of identity” 
(p. 165). Berry argues that this constitutive interpreta- 
tion of communal identity poses risks to individual 
liberty. Jane Mansbridge defines community as a group 
“in which the individual members can trust other mem- 
bers more than they can trust strangers not to “free ride’ 
or ‘defect’ in social dilemmas, not to exploit the mem- 
bers of the group in other ways, and, on occasion, to 
further the perceived needs of the group rather than 
their own needs” (p. 340). Carol Gould suggests a 
“minimal sense” of community as agents who have a 
“common interest in shared ends, in pursuit of which 
their cooperation is voluntary and not merely con- 
strained by law or habit, or effected by coercion,” 
reserving judgment about the centrality of the more 
affective and self-sacrificing bonds Mansbridge stresses 
(pp. 398-99). 

Underlying and animating this volume is worry about 
the authoritarian risks of communal life. Undemocratic 
communities typically succumb to these tendencies. But 
does a democratic organization of political life by itself 
suffice to protect individual freedom? (Carmen Sirianni 
poses just this question in his revealing account of the 
vicissitudes of participatory governance in the feminist 
movement.) 

According to one line of thought, this question is 
poorly posed: the only freedom that counts is the 
freedom to participate fully and equally in the making of 
the laws under which all must live. The contributors to 
this volume vary in their stance toward this Rousseauian 
claim, but none seems entirely comfortable with it. The 
reason is familiar but not trivial. At least two other kinds 
of liberties seem to have independent moral weight: 
(1) equal protection in the ways laws are applied and 
enforced, through police powers, courts, and juries; 
(2) privacy in the broad sense—the right to be left alone, 
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the enjoyment of a zone insulated against public (and 
social) interference. 

Amy Gutmann has long argued that properly under- 
stand as a core commitment to collective deliberation 
and individual autonomy, democracy entails the protec- 
tion of many classic liberal freedoms. She continues that 
line of argument in her contribution to this volume. She 
insists that the greatest freedom is the freedom to 
“deliberate and decide political issues consistent with 
the like freedom of every other adult member of one’s 
society”; but she acknowledges that the tension between 
liberalism and democracy does not entirely disappear: 
democractic deliberation may result in the subordination 
of a range of personal freedoms to other social goods 
(p. 152). She is not unduly troubled by this, because she 
regards the subordination of these personal freedoms as 
legitimate when produced by, or in the service of, public 
deliberation (p. 154). 

Many staunch liberals will, of course, continue to take 
a different view. Gutmann’s move is, in effect, chal- 
lenged by contributors such Christopher Berry and 
Kenneth Minogue, who see a much more troubled 
relationship between the demands of community and 
the requirements of individual liberty as they under- 
stand it. 

Bruce Rutherford’s essay asks whether undemocratic 
groups can contribute to the process of democratization. 
He poses this question concerning Muslim fundamen- 
talism in Egypt. But it raises a broader issue, which 
Rutherford traces back to Tocqueville: What stance 
should democratic nations adopt toward subcommuni- 
ties whose internal norms and governance structures do 
not conform to democratic equality as currently under- 
stood? A newly dominant view in the United States is 
that these groups should be tightly regulated and com- 
pelled to democratize through the coercive power of the 
federal government. Rutherford tacitly gives us reasons 
to reconsider this policy. 


University of Maryland WILLIAM A. GALSTON 


Burdens of Proof in Modern Discourse. By Richard H. 
Gaskins. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. 
362p. $35.00. 


With the contemporary erosion of faith in scientific, 
religious, and political authority, our attention turns 
naturally to the conditions of public discourse. Are the 
forums within which putative experts seek the redemp- 
tion of their claims (whether to truth or to moral right- 
ness) sufficiently unconstrained? Do institutional judg- 
ments ultimately rest upon the pragmatic force of the 
best argument? Richard H. Gaskins argues that they do 
not but suggests that they could. 

In presenting an argument-from-ignorance, a speaker 
contends that the inability of the opponent to refute the 
thesis constitutes sufficient grounds for accepting it. 
Rather than developing a positive case for the thesis, the 
speaker presumes its truth and shifts the burden of 
proof onto the opponent. Logic textbooks rightly treat 
the argument-from-ignorance as fallacious, but Gaskins 
contends that it nevertheless pervades modern dis- 
course. 

Gaskins specifically treats dialectical discourse, de- 
fined as argumentation oriented toward decision. He 
locates dialectic midway between logic and rhetoric. 
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Like rhetoric, dialectic does not possess the apodeictic 
certainty of logic. Nevertheless, like logic but unlike 
rhetoric, dialectic seeks both finality and legitimacy in its 
judgments. In order to secure finality and legitimacy, 
dialectical tribunals develop doctrines that distribute to 
one side the presumption (e.g., of truth); to the other 
side they allocate the burden of proof. The side with 
which the presumption rests enters the argument 
greatly advantaged, for it can rely on the argument- 
from-ignorance. Their opponents, on the other hand, 
bear the burden of proof and so must present a positive 
argument. 

In the American legal system, the burden of proof 
rests invariably with prosecutions in criminal cases, 
while defendants enjoy the presumption of innocence. 
Civil courts distribute the burden of proof to plaintiffs 
and the presumption of nonliability to defendants. But 
in constitutional law, Gaskins argues, the Supreme 
Court exercises considerable latitude in distributing pre- 
sumptions and burdens. Reviewing primarily cases in- 
volving due process and affirmative action, Gaskins 
identifies such assignments as the principal instrument 
with which recent Supreme Courts condition the out- 
comes of subsequent case law and thereby effectively 
establish public policy. 

Burden-shifting strategies appear likewise in academic 
and other professional discourses. Gaskins shows bur- 
den shifting to be the primary discursive strategy of the 
Critical Legal Studies movement in particular and 
among deconstructionists more generally. The move- 
ment’s representatives offer few reasoned justification 
for their heterodox views. Indeed, most of them deeply 
suspect that claims to reasoned justification are rhetori- 
cal camouflage for ideological preferences. In exposing 
these preferences, deconstructive critics shift burdens of 
proof onto prevailing orthodoxies that would otherwise 
claim presumptive truth for their positions. Whether 
critical legal scholars acquired this technique from their 
law school mentors (as Gaskins asserts) or the practice 
reflects a rhetorical tradition more deeply embedded in 
Western scholarship (as he argues later), Gaskins rightly 
locates the argument-from-ignorance at the heart of the 
deconstructive enterprise. 

Examining the relationship between public regulatory 
policy and science, Gaskins questions whether the latter 
requires quasi-judicial tribunals to adjudicate scientific 
issues that impinge on public policy decisions. In the 
postpositivist period, of course, science will not issue 
final judgments. At least, scientific judgments cloaked in 
the claim to finality would, for most scientists, lack 
legitimacy. In the post-Popperian era, moreover, science 
now finds itself incapable even of pointing to a body of 
thus far irrefuted hypotheses. Where scientists divide on 
scientific issues with policy relevance (e.g., regarding 
ecological matters), advocates on either side of a policy 
debate can muster scientific support in order to defer to 
their opponents the burden of proof. Gaskins observes 
that by failing to institutionalize scientific tribunals, 
advocates of judicialized science lost an opportunity to 
impose finality upon factual disputes involving scientific 
questions. Yet he does not consider the obvious dangers 
thereby avoided. 

Scientific authority might be salvaged (for scientists, if 
not for policymakers) by relocating scientific truth to a 
postulated transcendental plane beyond the reach of 
practical human activity. Ethical authority, after all, has 
risen by descending from just such a plane. But the 
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liberal theorists whom Gaskins reviews postulate their 
own, idiosyncratic transcendental tribunal for ethical 
judgment. On the earthly plane of practical judgment 
(as in the decisions of bioethics panels), this diversity 
creates immense scope for strategically allocating pre- 
sumptions and burdens. 

Gaskins finds in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason the 
foundational source for burden shifting. In his famous 
antinomies, Kant deploys parallel arguments-from-igno- 
rance to establish the strict separation of scientific and 
ethical discourse—of facts and values. Only now, two 
centuries later, have we begun to breach this attractive, 
yet fundamentally mistaken, conceptual divide. Hegel 
first recognized the error in his later work, and Gaskins 
devotes his final chapter to an exigesis of the framework 
for recovering reason embedded in Hegel’s Science of 
Logica framework, Gaskins reveals, that guides his 
exposition from the beginning. While Gaskins’s account 
of Hegel’s dialectical logic is difficult, most readers will 
find it far more accessible than the original. 

In the end, Gaskins’ readers will want more. They will 
wish, for instance, that he had returned, armed with his 
dialectical method, to the practical controversies dis- 
cussed earlier in the book. How, specifically, would the 
dialectical approach resolve or otherwise affect the con- 
troversies that rage currently in the law schools? How 
would it affect constitutional interpretations or ethical 
judgments regarding medical practices? Some readers 
will also wish Gaskins had considered a wider range of 
controversies. How would a dialectical understanding of 
scientific controversies affect the ad hoc tribunals that 
review manuscripts for publication, particularly in the 
theoretically pluralistic social sciences? Moreover, some 
might wish Gaskins had attended to argumentative 
discourses—like negotiations—that occur in the absence 
of arbitrating tribunals. Do presumptions and burdens 
shift with greater rapidity where no institutional mech- 
anisms exist for enforcing them? Would a dialectical 
understanding of rational controversy among the parties 
help to produce outcomes that each would find just? 

This wish list reflects more the provocative nature of 
Gaskins’s contribution than any real deficiency. The 
exposition is elegantly crafted and difficult to put down. 
Its concerns address many of the specialities of our 
discipline. Students of constitutional law will find illu- 
minating Gaskins’s accounts of the judicial discourse 
surrounding affirmative action and due process. Political 
theorists will find utility in his comparisons of contem- 
porary liberal theories. Students of bioethics and of 
public policy, particularly environmental policy, will 
find helpful his accounts of discursive strategies in their 
fields. Finally, the work will also prove useful to those 
political methodologists who recognize their responsi- 
bility to attend to the discursive conditions under which 
truth claims are argued and warranted. 


Syracuse University GAVAN DUFFY 


Making Men Moral: Civil Liberties and Public Moral- 
ity. By Robert P. George. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1993. 241p. $42.00. 


Making Men Moral is a worthy contribution to perhaps 
the most constructive debate taking place in political 
theory today. George asks whether the liberal state can 
respect individual freedoms and act legitimately to pre- 
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serve a moral climate in which citizens live, even if the 
latter requires legislation that criminalizes certain “vic- 
timless” actions. More broadly, George suggests that 
liberal freedoms themselves only make sense against the 
background of a theory of the human good and thus 
offers a perfectionist account of civil liberties. 

George’s moral concerns are shared by communitar- 
ian critics of neo-Kantian liberalism and, increasingly, by 
liberals, as well. The vision of the neutral state presented 
by John Rawls, Ronald Dworkin, Bruce Ackerman, and 
others has begun to strike more and more readers as 
neither a good empirical description of what the liberal 
state does nor a good ideal of what it should do. The 
state is not (nor should it be) indifferent to the ethical 
question that guided roughly two thousand years of 
preliberal thought: What is the good life for humankind, 
and how is it best promoted? 

George seems to be moderately liberal in his political 
inclinations—a fellow traveler, at least, though he does 
not fit his own rather odd definition of the term (p. 167). 
Indeed, he bends over backward to assure his audience 
(whom he clearly presumes to be more liberal than he) 
that his theories do not lead to draconian restrictions of 
civil liberties that some may fear. Yet like Joseph Raz, 
William Galston, and others, he critiques major neo- 
Kantian liberals (including Rawls and Dworkin) for 
failing to offer an explicit account of the good but then 
slipping a suspect individualist notion of it into their 
theories of justice (p. 133). He also allows for a degree of 
moral paternalism on the part of the state that neo- 
Kantians would reject. It must be said, however, that 
George is too reluctant to point to anything beyond the 
most obvious examples of the types of moral laws that 
may be justified. Indeed, of his staple examples (prosti- 
tution, drug abuse, and pornography) two out of three 
are illegal in most jurisdictions, and the third is not 
afforded full free-speech protections even by those who 
would not accept his perfectionist premises in theory or 
practice. One suspects that there is more at stake in his 
arguments than he is willing to let on in this work. 

Be that as it may, George’s arguments are consistently 
intelligent and challenging. In his view, what ultimately 
grounds civil liberties to speech, press, privacy, wor- 
ship, and so on is that they advance intrinsic human 
goods. Each of these liberties is an instrumental good, so 
that, for example, speech “that fails to advance any 
human good is valueless, for the value of speech is 
instrumental, not intrinsic” (p. 195). Such a view opens 
the door-to morals legislation on the grounds that 
speech, association, and so on that are used for vicious, 
rather than virtuous, purposes are entitled to no legal 
protection. Such legislation, the author contends, can- 
not make men moral, because morality must come from 
within; but it can dissuade people from pursuing— 
maybe even considering—~’’the grosser forms of vice,” 
which is a legitimate function of the state (p. 72). 

George takes the side of Lord Devlin in his classic 
debate with H. L. A. Hart in arguing that there is no 
sphere of privacy necessarily protected from state pow- 
er—or, as the author puts it, there is no intrinsic right to 
do wrong. However, George dissents from Devlin’s 
view that public morality (and thus permissible morals 
legislation) is essentially a matter of public opinion. 
Rather, the rationally ascertainable truth of the proposi- 
tion that a given practice is immoral is essential to the 
determination that the practice should indeed be out- 
lawed. 
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How successful is George’s perfectionist liberalism? I 
must register some doubts. George goes to great lengths 
to reassure liberals that though his political theory draws 
upon what he calls the central tradition of Western 
political thought from Aristotle through Aquinas, it 
escapes the potential threats to liberty found in these 
teachings. It does so largely be recognizing the great 
diversity of basic goods (and thus of morally worthy 
practices), which, in turn, assures that not much can be 
banned by the state after all. The great failure of the 
central tradition, George argues, was its blindness to 
this moral pluralism and thus its coming to decidedly 
antiliberal conclusions reflected both in theories of lib- 
erty and in social structure. 

Yet George’s “correction” of the central tradition’s 
defects relies on diversity to do too much theoretical 
work. It is a misreading to suggest that Aristotle lacked 
“an appreciation of the diversity of human goods” and 
thus of good way of life open to people (p. 39). No 
reader of the Nicomachean Ethics could take this claim 
seriously. Aristotle believed, however, that such goods 
are internally related (so that the virtues are a package) 
and that these goods can be ranked. For example, one 
cannot simply say that friendship is among the basic 
human goods, so that one may choose the life of fealty to 
friends as one form of the best life. Friendship not 
informed, for instance, by a sense of justice can become 
quite vicious indeed. The problem here is that George 
cannot simply stop short a perfectionist rendering of the 
human good to better fit it to liberal sensibilities. A real 
coherence to Aristotle and Aquinas’s thought leads to 
antiliberal conclusions that an admirer like George 
should not so lightly dismiss. 

There are other ways in which George seems to 
compromise his argument to make it more palatable to 
liberal critics. He consistently relies on prudence to 
expand the scope of liberties, forgetting that it is in the 
nature of prudence to cut in more than one direction. In 
one revealing passage, he suggests that theory aside, it 
might be unwise to relinquish too much morals enforce- 
ment power to the modern legislator, given “what it 
takes to achieve public office” today and the flawed 
people these conditions place in power (p. 40). For a 
heartier perfectionist, such a denunciation might lead to 
a critique of our way of choosing leaders, perhaps of 
democracy itself. For George, it is a fact to which his 
theory should be accommodated. 

George’s most fundamental (and most heartfelt) rea- 
sons of principle push him to restrict civil liberties to 
advance the good, while prudence (and one weak argu- 
ment on diversity) pulls him back. This is not enough for 
many liberals to jump on his bandwagon. Yet this 
closely reasoned book is more than enough to lead them 
to think about why they value liberty as much as they 
do, and this is all to the good. 


University of California, Davis RICHARD C. SINOPOLI 


The Descent of Political Theory: The Genealogy of an 
American Vocation. By John G. Gunnell. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1993. 330p. $47.00 cloth, 
$17.95 paper. 


Gunnell tells a story, beginning in the mid-nineteenth 
century, of the emergence of political theory as an 
academic field of study. The account he offers is an 
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“internal” one, focusing on the writings of notable 
political scientists and theorists, examining how they 
characterized their enterprise, criticized each other, and 
appropriated the work of their predecessors and con- 
temporaries. According to Gunnell, the central preoccu- 
pation of political science has always been its relation- 
ship to political practice. Political scientists have 
consistently sought to provide the kind of knowledge 
necessary to sustain, or perfect, democracy, though 
their understandings of both democracy and the knowl- 
edge it requires have been contested. 

Until the 1940s, there was no clear definition of 
political theory as distinct from political science. At 
various times, it even disappeared as a classification of 
fields in the publications and programs of the American 
Political Science Association, and there was little con- 
sensus about its content, methods, or role in the disci- 
pline. There were, of course, debates in political science 
that foreshadowed the “behavioral reformation” (as 
Gunnell calls it) of the 1950s, most notably Merriam’s 
call for a more “scientific” study of political life, one that 
would generate reliable knowledge that would give 
political science the necessary authority to address pol- 
icymakers. But Merriam himself was trained as a theorist 
and continued to teach the history of political ideas 
throughout his career. His vision did not require the 
repudiation of political theory nor even a clear under- 
standing of what it involved. 

The critical event, in Gunnell’s view, was the arrival 
of German scholars during the 1930s. Gunnell’s discus- 
sion of this period—the range of intellectual positions 
they held, how their concerns articulated with those of 
American political science, and the reception of their 
ideas—is among the most original and interesting parts 
of this work. The German émigrés, notably Strauss and 
Voeglin, did not share the commitment of American 
political science to liberal democracy. Indeed, they 
viewed liberalism (particularly in the pragmatist version 
that was popular at the time) as part of the problem and 
launched a powerful attack on the whole idea of political 
science as it had historically been understood. Their 
attack was joined by many American theorists, such as 
John Hallowell, who had also studied in Europe. This 
attack, Gunnell argues, precipitated the so-called behav- 
ioral revolution. But this was not so much a revolution 
as a reaffirmation of the historical commitment to the 
role of political science as providing the knowledge 
necessary to the realization of democracy. Far from a 
radical break with traditional political science, the be- 
havioral movement thus represented a conservative 
response to the European challenge, albeit one that 
one-sidely emphasized the “scientific” understanding of 
the enterprise. 

Although Gunnell’s story is fascinating and insightful, 
it relies too heavily on the role of Easton’s work in 
launching the behavioral movement and on the conflict 
at Chicago between Strauss and his more scientifically 
inclined colleagues. Considering the virtual irrelevance 
(not to say unintelligibility) of the Straussian critique to 
most political scientists outside of the field of political 
theory, it is hard to believe that Easton’s appeal could be 
explained in terms of the challenge of the German 
émigrés and their American followers. 

The challenge of Strauss also figures prominently in 
the final descent of political theory, its marginalization 
within political science, and its de facto transformation 
into an interdisciplinary field including practitioners 


from various academic disciplines. Noting that the prin- 
cipal response within political science to Strauss came 
from Wolin and his colleagues at Berkeley, Gunnell 
argues that the real significance of the émigré challenge 
was to initiate a contest for the soul of political theory. In 
the end, the Straussians lost, but political theory 
emerged alienated both “from politics and from itself,” 
becoming a purely academic discipline, without any 
connection to political practice (p. 274). Political theory 
lost even its distinct role of providing a “reflective and 
critical voice” for the discipline of political science and 
had become hostage to the discourses of philosophy or 
the history of ideas (p. 269). 

Gunnell had advanced this characterization of political 
theory in a series of publications over the past decade, 
but it is not made more plausible in this work than it was 
before. It is certainly true that political theory has 
become much more autonomous and more closely 
linked to other fields, but that development character- 
izes many fields within the humanities and the human 
sciences. There is both more specialization and more 
boundary crossing of conventional department lines; 
and both developments are, at least arguably, desirable. 

One of the main weaknesses of the overall argument 
of the book is that the concept of the relationship 
between theory and practice—between the study of 
politics or political theory and political life—is not ana- 
lyzed very closely. Gunnell offers one model of that 
relationship in the person of Francis Lieber, who asso- 
ciated with the “public figures of his time” (p. 25), but it 
is not clear that he did so to much effect. In any event, 
universities have become an important source of person- 
nel for political office, particularly in the executive 
branch of the national government. 

A second model is that political science might be an 
important source of ideas for public policy. There is an 
obvious tension between democracy and expertise; but if 
we do not suppose that the academy is to speak with a 
single voice, imposing its authoritative knowledge on 
the policy, the university can contribute to democratic 
life by generating ideas and subjecting them to critical 
scrutiny. Gunnell complains that political theory fails to 
speak to public issues and that its language is too 
esoteric to be accessible to a broader public. No doubt, 
that is true of much academic political theory, but his 
discussion (confined largely to the story of the “failed 
journal,” democracy) is too limited to support that claim. 

These weaknesses result, in part, from the fact that 
Gunnell’s history is an “internal” one, examining the 
conversations of political scientists and theorists among 
themselves. This is a valuable approach, and makes an 
important contribution to our understanding of the 
development of the discipline. But it is not designed to 
capture either the impact of external events on the 
discipline or how the work of its practitioners may have 
been appropriated by others, including citizens and 
policymakers. 


Wesleyan University J. DONALD Moon 


A Theory of Liberty: The Constitution and Minorities. 
By H. N. Hirsch. New York: Routledge, 1992. 276p. 
$49.95 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


H. N. Hirsch has written an engaging book presenting 
a sustained argument for the liberty theorem, which holds 
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that the Court should strike down laws that unduly 
restrict liberty even if the passage of those laws has met 
the requirements of procedural due process. With lively 
writing, gripping examples, discussion of cases not 
often discussed in general treatments of the Supreme 
Court (most notably civil commitment cases), and a 
concluding chapter that attempts to relate constitutional 
law to the contemporary liberal-communitarian debate 
in political theory, Hirsch provides a welcome addition 
to liberal jurisprudential thought. Hirsch does not shy 
away from taking a stand. He is mostly supportive of 
Justice Brennan’s decisions and bitingly critica? of Justice 
Rehnquist, who at one point he accuses of applying an 
“extraordinarily tortured logic” that results in an opin- 
ion filled with “nonsense” (pp. 175, 177). Hirsch does 
not rely on such rhetoric, however; he offers reasoned 
arguments that are often quite convincing. 

That said, I want to point to some difficulties I find 
with Hirsch’s liberty theorem. The liberty theorem holds 
that “liberty can be restricted only for agreed, limited 
purposes” (pp. 40-41, cf. 131). Where a law unduly 
restricts liberty, the Court may strike it down. One of the 
textual grounds for this argument is the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment: “Nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” Most laws deprive us of 
liberty in some way: the phrase “without due process of 
law” is therefore a crucial qualifier. Hirsch’s liberty 
theorem demands substantive due process: according to 
it, the mere passage through fair democratic procedures 
of a liberty-restricting law that is neither vague nor 
unfairly applied is not sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of the due process clause. 

What, then, are the substantive requirements for a 
liberty-restricting law if it is to be constitutional on 
Hirsch’s view? What does due process require? The text 
of the Constitution is unclear, and we lack “clear ‘proof’ 
of specific framers’ intent” (at least of the due process 
clause), so Hirsch turns to “the general ideological 
background of the constitutional period” and of the 
Republican party in the decades leading up to the 
passage of the Fourteenth amendment (pp. 31, 55, 60, 
66). Hirsch shows that Montesquieu, Locke, and 
Blackstone all emphasize the importance of freedom 
from “arbitrary government action” (chap. 2). Black- 
stone, for example, opposes restrictions on liberty that 
are “wanton and causeless” (p. 40). The liberty theorem, 
then, requires that a law abridging liberty not be arbi- 
trary, or “wanton and causeless.” Regulating behavior 
with such a law denies due process of law no matter 
how scrupulously fair were the procedures in passing 
and enforcing the law. 

Blackstone’s criterion that laws not be wanton is easily 
met by most laws, as is another of his criteria, that laws 
restricting liberty must not be “without any gcod end in 
view” (p. 40). The laws curtailing liberty at issue in 
Lochner, Roe, and virtually all of the other cases that 
Hirsch discusses were not pointless: legislators had 
(nonarbitrary) reasons for passing these laws. We need 
some further criteria for deciding what counts as an 
“arbitrary” law. Locke and Montesquieu do not help us 
much with this question. Hirsch’s point in turning to 
them as sources of authority in constitutional adjudica- 
tion is unclear to me, especially since Hirsch ends up 
turning (in effect, though not explicitly) to Jchn Stuart 
Mill instead. Hirsch’s project can be described as in part 
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the constitutionalization of Mill’s harm principle (which 
holds that my liberty may be legitimately restricted by 
the state only when necessary to prevent me from 
harming others). 

As the argument proceeds, the requirement that a 
liberty-curtailing law not be arbitrary becomes more 
stringent: to satisfy the (substantive) demands of due 
process, such a law, it turns out, needs “extraordinary 
justification” that “can only come in the form of (a) 
reliable empirical evidence of concrete harm, or (b) a 
unanimous or nearly unanimous moral sentiment” 
(p. 100). The freedom to engage in homosexual sodomy 
or to enjoy sexually explicit books and films should, on 
Hirsch’s account, be constitutionally protected against 
restrictive laws because empirical evidence shows that 
the expression of these freedoms does not cause harm, 
and there is no nearly unanimous moral consensus for 
such laws (see pp. 99-100, 103 [n. 88], 146). 

It is hard to see why originalists or strict textualists 
should be persuaded by this position. We might expect 
Dworkin, who is neither, to argue that if we think these 
principles of due process derive from the best political 
philosophy, we should use them to interpret an unclear 
constitutional text. But Hirsch, in chapter 1, criticizes 
Dworkin, in part because he finds Dworkin so ahistori- 
cal. Yet it is hard to see how Hirsch’s constitutionaliza- 
tion of the harm principle is itself historically grounded. 

Even as a moral argument, the liberty theorem is 
troubling. Liberties that do not cause harm to others are 
not obviously all equal: some seem more basic than 
others, and their constraint seems to demand more 
justification. The liberty of speech and the right to vote 
seem more worthy of respect than the liberty to use 
narcotics; and some forms of the liberty of sexual expres- 
sion (homosexual sodomy) may be worthy of respect 
than others (viewing hard-core pornographic films). 
Such distinctions are controversial but should at least be 
considered in a legal theory about liberty. Even if we 
accept as worthy of constitutional protection all non- 
harm-producing liberties, we still need to decide what 
counts as harming others. There is a growing body of 
thought on this problem (most notably the work of Joel 
Feinberg) that Hirsch does not address. Hirsch’s other 
criterion for upholding a liberty-restricting law is that 
the law reflect a nearly unanimous moral judgment. 
Hirsch implies that the Court should uphold a law like 
Georgia’s that prohibits homosexual sodomy if “the 
sentiment against homosexuality were as strong as the 
sentiment against murder,” which, he says, is not the 
case (p. 146). But if the due process clause or other 
liberty-protecting clauses provide substantive protection 
of liberties or rights against majoritarian impulses, 
why—morally or constitutionally—should the level of 
consensus on restrictive laws determine the level of 
protection these liberties or rights receive? 

Hirsch’s book is to be commended first as an engaging 
introduction to important constitutional issues and sec- 
ond, for providing a sustained argument that liberty is 
the guiding principle of the Constitution. Hirsch has laid 
the groundwork for further consideration of whether 
Mill’s harm principle should be given constitutional 
effect. 


Stanford University MARK TUNICK 
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Postmodern Contentions: Epochs, Politics, Space. 
Edited by John Paul Jones UI, Wolfgang Natter, and 
Theodore R. Schatzki, New York: Guilford, 1993. 
210p. $18.95 paper. 

Politics, Theory, and Contemporary Culture. Edited by 
Mark Poster. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1993. 300p. $55.00 cloth, $17.50 paper. 


Perhaps it is an exaggeration to say that the postmod- 
ern epoch came into its own when the Berlin Wall was 
torn down. But certainly, the event symbolized an 
emerging consciousness of a future opened to new 
possibilities but also a future that, perhaps necessarily, 
cannot be mapped, least of all by a triumphant liberal- 
democratic ideology that has come to mean everything 
to everyone. We are caught in a moment in which 
ideas—no longer frozen by the Cold War—have a win- 
dow of opportunity. And yet events are overtaking ideas 
at a pace that threatens to leave us only with retrospec- 
tive reflections. 

The essays collected by Mark Poster reflect this sensi- 
bility. They are “postmodern” in their view that re- 
ceived metanarratives (e.g., liberal, Marxist, neoconser- 
vative), no longer tell us what to prefer and how to 
choose. These essays are less concerned to show that the 
various disciplines that provide initial focus (literary 
criticism, political theory, feminism, urban studies, and 
psychology) are “political” than with rethinking what 
“the political” has become. The best essays do precisely 
this. In perhaps the most original and theoretically 
ambitious essay of the volume, Ernesto Laclau examines 
whether the “exhaustion of the great narratives of mo- 
dernity” underwrites a retreat from politics by robbing 
politics of its meaning. This view, he notes, assumes 
that the meaning of political activity reduces to its 
representation of a grand narrative. In fact, there is 
retreat not from politics but (more specifically) from 
revolutionary designs unwritten by grand modernist 
narratives. Politics is, as it were, relocating itself within 
the “ontology of the social”; that is, politics is increas- 
ingly local, contingent, and part of the fabric of society. 
It is often radical but no longer revolutionary. So we 
need to reconceive politics generically, as “the ensemble 
of the decisions taken in an undecidable terrain” within 
social relations generally, which Laclau conceives as 
sedimented power relations that have blurred their own 
contingency. In such a context, Enlightenment ideals do 
not lose their meaning but, rather, become “pragmatic 
social constructions” that reorient those social relation- 
ships that have become “political,” that is, visibly held 
together only by power (p. 295). The relationship be- 
tween politics and meaning can emerge locally and 
contingently, just insofar as political settlements allow 
“positive communitarian” goods to develop within a 
terrain that had been undecidable (p. 296). 

In much the same vein, Jean-Francois Lyotard, reflect- 
ing on the Gulf War, suggests that struggles for eman- 
cipation must now take on the character of immanent 
critique, rather than wholesale opposition. What we 
ought to favor is the “openness (or looseness)” of 
systems, which will tend to survive those that claim a 
“closed” spiritual center such as Iraq. An open system 
“no longer needs to be legitimated on a metaphysical 
basis. Rather, it only needs the free space” within which 
critique and argument can thrive (p. 270). One wonders 
whether Lyotard (had this essay been written after 
Desert Shield gave way to Desert Storm) might have 
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seen residues of metaphysics in “the system’s” some- 
times genocidal conduct. 

Other essays are less synoptic. An intriguing essay by 
Samuel Weber finds a postmodern ethos in Lacan's 
“Ethics of Psychoanalysis.” Whereas traditional ethics 
seeks external containments of desire, Lacan finds an 
ethics in desire itself. Roughly, only limits to desire can 
constitute an other that can be desired. But “desire for 
the other” involves breaching these limits, meaning that 
desire is inherently tragic in its mode of satisfaction. 
There is an ethos inherent in this dilemma, namely a 
recognition of the other as irreducibly different, some- 
thing that cannot be subsumed. In contrast, traditional 
ethics have a “constitutive incapacity to respect limita- 
tion and, in particular, self-limitation” (p. 140). Such 
ethics justify an excess of external power against desire 
that defeats the more subtle if tragic dialectic of desire 
and, with it, a self-limiting subject who is open to 
difference. Two other competent if more limited essays 
probe psychological issues: Grabriele Schwab criticizes 
Fredric Jameson's Polttical Unconscious for reducing the 
sexual elements of desire to economic desires, thus 
missing a terrain that is central to feminism. And Teresa 
de Lauretis reads Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory of 
Sexuality to show that even in Freud's terms, heterosex- 
uality is but one possible organization of the drives. 
“Normal” sexuality is normative and not natural (p. 126). 

In a subtle and attentive essay, Catharine Stimson 
asks about the political implications of feminism’s in- 
creasing reflexivity and maturity, noting that in shifting 
away from grand narratives—-a shift she does not re- 
gret—feminism has yet to find a substitute means of 
galvanizing a feminist movement. An innovative if not 
entirely successful essay by John Carlos Rowe reinter- 
prets Marx’s concept of class by focusing on the increas- 
ing importance of symbolic values in an era of informa- 
tion intensity; high technology; paper debt, credit, and 
wealth; and symbolically produced and manipulated 
needs. Class, Rowe argues, is now less determined by 
industrial location than by location within symbolic 
structures. Political agency now requires new intellec- 
tual skills of symbolic manipulation. In an essay entitled 
“Community after Devastation,” David Carroll asks 
whether community is possible after the Holocaust, in 
which the rhetoric of community covered for massive 
atrocities. In surveying several attempts to rethink com- 
munity as a space of public criticism, Carroll rejects the 
language-based approaches of Habermas and Arendt 
(arguing, incorrectly, that these approaches are based on 
a metaphysics of consensus) in favor of Jean-Luc Nan- 
cy’s view that literary criticism provides the kind of 
reflexive horizon that works against closure. This essay 
reflects a failure—not uncommon among those whose 
academic home is literary criticism-——to distinguish ques- 
tions about self-making and consciousness raising from 
recommendations for political institutions, notwith- 
standing obvious interrelations. It is possible to institu- 
tionalize conversations if conditions favor talking over 
fighting. But what can it mean to institutionalize politi- 
cally the consciousness of a work of art? The medium is 
inappropriate. Finally, in a typically masterful perfor- 
mance, Jacques Derrida reflects on a series of travel 
narratives on Moscow (his own included) in order to 
show how they operate as projections of utopian hopes 
and fears. 

The essays collected by Jones, Natter, and Schatzki are 
good (if not pathbreaking) essays. They are careful, 
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disciplinary reflections. They amount to taking stock— 
surveying the existing terrain of academic discourse in 
political theory, philosophy, literary studies, geography, 
and anthropology. If they add up to a single point (one 
intended by the editors), it is that we should resist the 
polarities of the modern/postmodern divide, just be- 
cause the discourses are so interwoven that they do not 
fall out along these lines without leaving a remainder. In 
their introduction, the editors trace themes that are key 
to postmodern styles (the crisis of the subject and 
representation, the need for irony, the overfullness of 
life) as far back as Schlegel and Novalis, while pointing 
to the political events today that have revived such 
reflexive critique of Enlightenment. Although an inter- 
esting survey, the editors lapse into the intellectual 
historian’s tracing of themes, a method that always 
turns up antecedents and is thus incapable of identifying 
originality. An essay by Fred Dallmayr is more precise: 
he views postmodernism as an internal critique of mo- 
dernity, which results in “a radical relativism in which 
no part can claim absolute primacy or supremacy” and 
which for this reason coheres with a radically democratic 
ethos (p. 34). Dallmayr rejects Lyotard’s definition of 
postmodernism as “the rejection of metaphysics,” since 
reversals too easily repeat metaphysical formulas. Like- 
wise, in an interview with the editors, Richard Bernstein 
argues that the modern, postmodern polarity obscures 
more than it reveals: Habermas, for example, is a thor- 
oughgoing critic of the Enlightenment, while Derrida 


has certainly never argued against “reason.” Quoting - 


Albrecht Wellmer, Bernstein suggests that “postmod- 
ernism at its best might be seen as a self-critical—a 
skeptical, ironic, but nevertheless unrelenting—form of 
modernism” (p. 103). In a rich and suggestive essay, 
Edward Soja notes likewise that postmodernism is a 
living dynamic that can be identified only as reactions to 
successive modernist hegemonies, as far back as 1789. 
This does not detract from the uniqueness of contempo- 
rary postmodernism, occasioned by the emergence of a 
symbolic hyperreality. As a geographer, Soja is espe- 
cially concerned to develop a critical theory of space, a 
project he locates by noting that human existence is 
defined simultaneously within spatial, historical, and 
social dimensions. With the important exceptions of 
Foucault and Henri Lefebvre, Soja suggests that the 
spatial dimension has been neglected within critical 
theory and postmodern writings. In an essay comparing 
postmodern writings in literary criticism and geography, 
Wolfgang Natter and John Paul Jones III argue that 
weaknesses of postmodern styles tend to mirror the 
disciplines: literary criticism has neglected space, while 
geography has neglected representation. In a disciplin- 
ary survey of anthropology, Catherine Lutz notes that 
feminist anthropologists (who have been developing 
postmodern approaches since the early 1970s) were 
marginalized and unacknowledged as postmodern 
styles were initiated into the anthropology establish- 
ment in the early 1980s. In a clever set of comparisons, 
Lutz indicates the extent to which “establishment” post- 
modernism feeds off of simple reversals of male/female 
stereotypes (p. 156). 

Three essays address the politics of postmodernism 
directly. Soja draws useful distinctions among a post- 
modernism of the Right that feeds off of symbolic 
manipulation, a “fence-sitting” postmodernism that glo- 
rifies the “play of signifiers” without developing any 
particular commitments, and a postmodernism of the 
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Left that aligns itself with radical democracy. A lucid 
and sensible essay by Theodore Schatzki compares 
Foucault and Lyotard, suggesting that Foucalt’s radically 
liberal commitments complement Lyotard’s emphasis 
upon systematic oppression. An essay by Ernest 
Yanarella provides a careful comparison of Derridan and 
Gramscian politics, while recommending the kind of 
synthesis developed by Ernesto Laclau and Chantal 
Mouffe in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy. 

Taken as a whole, these collections provide articulate 
thoughts on emerging political terrains, as well as useful 
guides to emerging academic reflections. 


Georgetown University Mark E. WARREN 


The Morality of Pluralism. By John Kekes. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1993. 227p. $29.95. 


This book is about not the moral significance and 
consequences of political, social, or cultural differentia- 
tion but, rather, a more abstract issue internal to much 
contemporary moral and political philosophy: How do 
values stand in relation to one another, and how are 
conflicts among them to be resolved? 

Value pluralism, according to Kekes, has several com- 
ponents—indeed, six theses: pluralists (1) “deny that 
there is an authoritative system of values and, conse- 
quently, that there is any value that is always overrid- 
ing” (p. 19); (2) take value conilicts to be unavoidable, 
because values can be both incompatible and incommen- 
surable (though incompatible values need not be incom- 
mensurable and vice versa); (3) believe in “reasonable 
conflict-resolution,” holding that conflicts can, for the 
most part, be rendered tractable through “balancing” 
against the background of an accepted tradition; (4) take 
values to be “possibilities of life” that we may “reason- 
ably” value, albeit many of them are incommensurable 
and incompatible; (5) recognize the “need for limits,” 
defending some values against others on “context-inde- 
pendent grounds” (esp., “deep conventions” that “pro- 
tect the minimum requirements of all good lives,” p. 34); 
and (6) entertain the prospect of “moral progress” in 
relation both to individuals and to traditions. For indi- 
viduals, “the ideal is to construct for ourselves a reason- 
able hierarchy of the possibilities we value” (p. 36). 
Moral progress occurs in a tradition that is “as receptive 
to a plurality of conceptions of a good life as is consistent 
with the limits needed to maintain that tradition” (p. 35). 

Kekes’s value pluralism is a descendant of the idea 
first launched by Sir Isaiah Berlin in his various writings, 
and then taken up by a variety of philosophers. But 
unlike Berlin, Kekes seeks to underplay the tragic di- 
mension of pluralism and to deny the claim that there is 
any affinity (or even compatibility) between pluralism 
and liberalism. On the other hand, like Berlin, he tries to 
distinguish pluralism from both monism and relativism. 

Monism he takes to be the claim that there is either a 
summum bonum (as Plato and Aquinas thought) or a 
medium in whose terms values can be ranked (as 
utilitarians and subjectivist theorists of values as prefer- 
ences maintain) or a canonical principle for ranking 
values (which can take a stronger or weaker form, the 
latter coming close to pluralism). The key contention of 
pluralists against monists, to which Kekes accords over- 
riding importance, is that no value or set of values can be 
overriding. 
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The other flank of Kekes’s attack is relativism. What 
distinguishes relativists from pluralists, he says, is that 
“relativists conclude that the plurality of values excludes 
the possibility of objective justification and criticism of 
values, while pluralists believe otherwise” (p. 46). Rel- 
ativism can, of course, be more or less radical, depending 
on whether they hold all values to be context-dependent 
or only some. Kekes’s general way with relativists is to 
insist on “‘context-independent grounds” for what he 
calls “primary values” (benefits that are universally 
human and part of all conceptions of a good life) and 
“deep conventions.” 

Kekes’s argument is a tightly woven fabric, though it 
is not highly colored by examples, either of the thickly 
described anthropological or historical sort or the thinly 
described philosophical sort. It also has many loose 
ends. There is no extended discussion of key notions 
essential to his argument, such as “reasonableness”; the 
distinction between primary and secondary values is 
insufficiently and even inconsistently specified (some- 
times the latter are said to be interpretations of the 
former); and the idea of “balancing” is never properly 
explained (an odd omission, since it incorporates the 
metaphor of “scales,” yet the values to be weighed are 
said to be incommensurable). Nor is the very notion of 
incommensurability adequately treated, though, in this 
respect, Kekes is at one with almost all contemporary 
writers who have appealed to this notoriously slippery 
notion. 

Least satisfactory of all is the concluding discussion of 
the relations between pluralism and liberalism. Kekes 
argues that there are good reasons for holding that these 
are incompatible. (By liberalism he means the contem- 
porary political-philosophical versions.) His central rea- 
son is that liberals are committed to “overriding values,” 
whereas pluralists are not. But overridingness is another 
notion he both fails to explicate and uses inconsistently. 
Sometimes he seems to mean the according of priority to 
a value, irrespective of social context. Yet Rawls, for 
example, is very clear that his principles of justice only 
come into play beyond a certain level of social and 
economic development. Moreover, it is clear, at various 
points in his argument, that Kekes systematically gives 
priority to the value of autonomy (e.g., p. 215). Nor is it 
evident what the “politics of pluralism,” as Kekes 
sketchily describes it, would actually look like. Nor, 
finally, is it clear how the state could “take an active role 
in advocating very many substantive values” (p. 215) if 
these are incompatible and incommensurable. 


European University Institute STEVEN LUKES 


Reconsidering the Democratic Public. Edited by George 
E. Marcus and Russell L. Hanson. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1993. 478p. 
$55.00 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


The chronic and usually debilitating tensions that exist 
in political science between “theorists” and ‘“empiri- 
cists” have been fruitfully utilized in this book to pro- 
duce a series of interesting and imaginative essays on 
problems of democracy. The book is an outgrowth of an 
extended discussion among the scholars held at the 
Democratic Theory Symposium at Williams College dur- 
ing the summer of 1989. To enhance reader interest and 
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understanding, each leading essay is followed by an 
extended critical analysis. 

In the lead chapter, Benjamin I. Page and Robert Y. 
Shapiro agree with the commonplace view that the 
opinions of ordinary people on important issues are ill 
informed, irrational, and unstable. But they argue that 
collective public opinion (as distinguished from individ- 
ual opinion) is real, rational, and stable. This is so 
because collective public opinion comprises the statisti- 
cal aggregation of individual opinions. More important, 
the authors emphasize that the collective public opinion 
is influenced and shaped by intercommunication among 
governmental, social, and media elites and among elites 
and the public. The collective public opinion is declared 
rational and stable because it responds in a reasonable 
way to changing realities and ideas and this public 
opinion tends to form coherent patterns that are at- 
tached to American values. 

Benjamin Barber is less than satisfied with the Page 
and Shapiro study because, among several reasons, they 
fail to investigate the key issue whether public opinion is 
an outgrowth of citizen discourse, judgment, and delib- 
eration or (as the determinists would have it ) shaped by 
external forces. Unwittingly, Barber argues, the authors 
tipped the scales in favor of determinism by using a 
language of opinion, private interest, elites, and individ- 
ualism, rather than a democratic vocabulary that under- 
scores the importance of citizen participation. 

The cleavage between a normative and an empirical 
orientation to politics was more successfully breached in 
the Conover, Leonard, and Searing essay. To contribute 
to a clearer understanding of what constitutes a demo- 
cratic conception of citizenship, the authors conducted 
an empirical study to determine whether liberal and/or 
communitarian concepts of rights and duties are influ- 
ential in the way citizens think about their rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. It is no surprise that most 
of the people tested had a liberal understanding of 
rights, an understanding that underscores the impor- 
tance of civil rights, in contrast to social rights. Similarly, 
the common understanding of responsibilities of citizens 
is basically liberal in character; that is, citizen responsi- 
bilities are primarily limited to those necessary to pre- 
serve negative rights. Within this context, it is not 
difficult to understand why Americans tend to be indif- 
ferent, if not hostile, to the plight of the homeless. The 
authors point out that irrespective of whether people 
embrace liberal or communitarian attitudes, when it 
comes to “particular situations,” they find themselves in 
agreement on what constitutes appropriate action. Be- 
cause of the readiness of citizens to reconcile differences 
when it is deemed expedient to do so, the authors 
suspect that liberal-communitarian debate is not fruitful 
toward reaching an adequate conception of citizenship. 
In a sharp analysis of sexual violence and liberalism, 
Virginia Sapiro and Mary Lyndon Shankley call for a 
restructuring of both the theory and the practice of 
democracy as an essential means to achieve equality of 
citizenship between women and men. 

It is encouraging that as many as four of the essayists 
were able to draw “cautiously optimistic” conclusions 
that segments of the American political system that they 
studied were in good health. Donald Kinder and Don 
Herzog bolstered and enriched, Page and Shapiro’s 
claim that owing to the “miracle of aggregation,” collec- 
tive public opinion is indeed “extremely sensible [and] 
reasonable” (p. 371). In back-to-back essays John King- 
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don and Jane Mansbridge reaffirmed that ideas are not 
necessarily tied to self-interest and that they can be 
significant forces in shaping political outcomes. And 
Jennifer Hochschild reenforces the judgment of “‘cau- 
tious optimism” about the system by showing that 
disjunction and ambivalence, for a multiple of reasons, 
act as a democratic catalyst to the deliberation process. 

Judged individually, the quality of the essays in this 
book range from good to outstanding. However, it is 
deficient in the one fundamental respect that it is incre- 
mental in its vision: it focuses exclusively on various 
parts of the system, not on the whole. Thus, ironically, 
it is unable to address (much less answer) the most 
crucial question, namely, How healthy is American 
democracy? 


Temple University PETER BACHRACH 


Beyond Relativism: Science and Human Values. By 
Roger D. Masters. Hanover: University Press of New 
England, 1993. 248p. $24.95 cloth. 


Twelve years ago, Thomas C. Wiegele published a 
book on an emerging revolution in social sciences. He 
argued that new findings in biological sciences made 
such a revolution inevitable. Masters’s new book dem- 
onstrates that this revolution is really taking place. He 
challenges some basic premises of modern science, 
including social sciences, and provides ideas and mate- 
rial for a new paradigm. His targets include, among 
others, Locke’s tabula rasa model of the brain, the long 
held ideal of value-free science, scientific value relativ- 
ism, cultural determinism in social sciences, the nature- 
versus-nurture dichotomy, and the so-called naturalistic 
fallacy. His major thesis seems to be that the gulf 
between is and ought is not unbridgeable and that as 
ancients taught, knowledge of nature is at the founda- 
tion of human values and goals. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part, 
Masters describes the nature of science and makes 
comparisons between modern science and ancient sci- 
ence. One very interesting insight is the assumption that 
the friendship between Leonardo da Vinci and Niccolò 
Machiavelli was a central event in the emergence of 
modernity and of modern scientific method. In the 
second part, he discusses the nature of facts and values 
and argues against relativism. He differentiates three 
models of knowledge—intuition, hypothesis testing (or 
empirical verification), and pattern matching—and re- 
jects the relativistic or nihilistic assertion of postmodern- 
ism, according to which “humans are alone in an alien 
universe with no inherent principles of value or mean- 
ing” (p. 8). Masters thinks that it is possible to discover 
objective knowledge by either verification or pattern 
matching and that knowledge provides a factual basis 
informing our understanding of what is good for hu- 
mans “according to nature.” He connects the three 
models of knowledge to distinct processes in the brain: 
the limbic system, the left hemisphere, and the right 
hemisphere. In the third part, he tries tc build a bridge 
from facts to values—from the naturalistic fallacy to 
naturalism—and to integrate nature and nurture into a 
new paradigm in the social sciences. 

Masters’s essay is based on very extensive interdisci- 
plinary material and evidence. Notes covering 80 pages 
in the end of the book provide an eloquent demonstra- 
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tion of his enormous expertise, which ranges from 
ancient philosophers to modern science (esp. political 
science, political theory, biopolitics, evolutionary biol- 
ogy, behavioral ecology, and neuroscience). Biblio- 
graphical notes provide rich information of relevant 
literature. 

The significance of this book is in its attempt to prove 
that some major premises of social sciences are obsolete 
and that we need a new paradigm. Let us look at one 
point in which the contemporary environmental para- 
digm of social sciences is clearly obsolete. His argument 
that Locke’s tabula rasa model of the brain is wrong is 
based on convincing evidence. He claims that “the 
behaviorist model of the brain has been demolished by 
recent research” (p. 74). There are innate ideas in the 
brain. Phenotypic behavior is always a result of the 
interaction between genetic and environmental factors. 
Social sciences, however, have limited their attention to 
environmental factors. 

One could say that Masters succeeds better in the 
demolition of the obsolete environmental paradigm of 
social sciences than in the formulation of a new para- 
digm based on the principles of naturalism, but he 
makes it clear that the new paradigm should reflect the 
integration of nature and nurture and the possibility to 
derive values from facts. On the basis of this book, it is 
not yet easy to see how values can be derived from 
knowledge of nature and human nature, although he 
gives some examples. He says, for example, that be- 
cause of the natural inevitability of differences in per- 
ception and judgment, we should expect and respect 
individual differences (p. 123). Consequently, tolerance 
of others is a moral virtue. His conclusions on the moral 
virtues of abortion and infanticide are more provocative. 
He argues that because Darwinian principles lead to 
variation in the extent to which mammals care for their 
young, we cannot establish any absolute moral values 
concerning abortion and infanticide. They are adaptive 
strategies that vary depending on the environment. 
Therefore, we can only say that “abstinence is preferable 
to contraception, contraception is preferable to abortion, 
abortion is preferable to infanticide, infanticide is pref- 
erable to murder, and murder is preferable to war and 
plague” (p. 128). 

Many readers will probably disagree with Masters in 
some major or minor points. Let us take some examples. 
He refers to a contradiction between competition and 
cooperation. However, one could argue that there is no 
contradiction between them. Cooperation is just another 
evolved mechanism of competition. Usually people co- 
operate to further their selfish interests. He does not pay 
much attention to assumed evolved predisposition to 
reciprocity. However, it is quite possible that many 
values are based on expectation of reciprocity. He dis- 
cusses the genetic basis of individual variability in be- 
havior convincingly, whereas he pays less attention to 
the existence of numerous behavioral universals and 
their relevance from the perspective of human values. 
Donald E. Brown’s Human Universals (1991) might have 
been useful. 

This is a very important theoretical book. It is true that 
Masters does not formulate a complete new paradigm, 
but he introduces a research project intended to produce 
a new paradigm for social sciences. We need theories 
and hypotheses that combine evolutionary and environ- 
mental factors. The integration of the theories and 
findings of new biological research into a new paradigm 
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of social sciences is an enormous task. The process of 
change has been slow for the reason that most social 
scientists are still ignorant of the relevant research out- 
side their own branch. Masters’s book helps to correct 
this lack of information. It is worthwhile reading for 
political scientists interested in the basic premises of our 
branch of science. 


University of Helsinki TATU VANHANEN 


Profits, Priests, and Princes: Adam Smith’s Emancipa- 
tion of Economics from Politics and Religion. By 
Peter Minowitz. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1993, 345p. $45.00. 


Any account of this book has to ignore the alliterative 
but largely decorative title and concentrate on the sub- 
title. Even so, the reader will find this overdramatic, 
because what Peter Minowitz actually wishes to main- 
tain is that Adam Smith was engaged in a process of 
“deflecting,” rather than emancipating economics from 
politics. What Smith was doing to religion is rather more 
complex: “disguised subversion” seems the best de- 
scription. Nor is it always entirely clear whether or not 
Minowitz wishes to maintain that deflection and subver- 
sion were self-conscious aims on Smith’s part. More 
often, it seems as though he wishes to claim that Smith 
began a process that was “consummated” in the work of 
his more positivistically minded successors as econo- 
mists and social scientists, with Marx being given a final 
chapter as the consummate consummater. 

Although this study of Smith begins and ends by 
situating itself against the background of the demise of 
communism, Marxism, and the “end of history” (with 
many other excursions into current affairs introduced 
along the way, especially those associated with contem- 
porary environmental dilemmas), it is as a contribution 
to Smith scholarship that the work will mainly be judged 
here. Many of the book’s theses could be sustained 
without reference to Smith, but a particular reading of 
Smith is the chosen vehicle on this occasion. In this 
choice (if not in how he conducts his detailed argument), 
Minowitz is working with the grain of an established 
stereotype. Economists may famously disagree about 
most things, but they are usually united on the paternity 
of their discipline; and it is not difficult to obtain their 
agreement on the related proposition that the act of 
emancipating economics from politics (let alone from 
religion) ought to be celebrated, rather than regretted. 
Minowitz does not collude with the one-eyed habit that 
sustains such professional hubris by confining himself to 
the Wealth of Nations. Rather, he deals with the problem 
of reconciling this work with the Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments and comes close to reviving an influential account 
of the relationship advanced by Jacob Viner in 1926 and 
withdrawn later; namely, that the providentialism of the 
moral philosophy is at odds with the Godless realism of 
the political economy. Minowitz’s version of the thesis 
that there truly is an “Adam Smith Problem” is more 
complex and pays more attention to religion. Thus, both 
works are held to contain neglected contradictions 
within and between themselves. 

In other respects, however, Minowitz departs from 
the usual perspective adopted by historians of econom- 
ics as a positive science. He believes that Smith “facili- 
tated the continued process of narrowing of political 
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economy” (p. 3, my emphasis)—an observation that 
could just as well be replaced by the statement that in 
repossessing political economy, Smith broadened it by 
placing it within the context of a secularized version of 
natural jurisprudence and moral philosophy that eman- 
cipated it from the restrictive mechanical and political 
arithmetic cages within which it had previously been 
confined. Smith’s enterprise, taken as a whole, was as 
generously proportioned as his physiocratic contempo- 
raries and far more so than any of those predecessors he 
castigated as the “pretended doctors” of the mercantile 
system. It also entailed a break with “narrow” (Hobbes- 
ian or Mandevillian) conceptions of economic man. 
What has usually preoccupied historians of economics 
has been how Smith’s successors (Jean-Baptiste Say, J. R. 
McCulloch, and Nassau Senior) formally announced the 
divorce of political economy from politics, criticizing the 
master for overinclusiveness. For Minowitz’s metahis- 
torical purposes, such details can presumably be over- 
looked. 

Announcements that Smith was responsible (usually 
single-handedly) for deflecting politics in an economistic 
direction are more common in histories of political 
philosophy written during the second half of this cen- 
tury. The works of Joseph Cropsey (Polity and Economy, 
1957) and Sheldon Wolin (Politics and Vision, 1960) pro- 
vide distinguished earlier examples; but a longer list of 
younger followers could be compiled, some (but by no 
means all) of whom appear in Minowitz’ bibliography. 
Though critical of Cropsey’s insights on matters of 
detail, Minowitz seems closest to him in deploying 
Straussian criteria for deciding in what respects Smith is 
responsible for replacing or undermining concepts that 
are essential to any truly political standpoint. There may 
also be a Straussian warrant for the underlying histori- 
ography of the work, judging what Smith was doing in 
terms of what he licensed later authors to do and even in 
employing a version of Strauss’s “esoteric” approach to 
texts: on religious matters especially, Minowitz main- 
tains that there is a subterranean agenda beneath 
Smith’s writings that he may have been following co- 
vertly, even unconsciously. 

Since Smith is being judged throughout more by what 
he was not trving to do (or was neglecting to do), it is 
essential to have some clear criteria by which this record 
of failure or avoidance can be judged. In this respect, 
Minowitz did specify the standards by which Smith can 
be deemed unpolitical or apolitical, almost a positivist 
avant la lettre. The notorious difficulty of establishing 
negative propositions (the infinite number of noncon- 
clusive possibilities) is turned into an advantage. Here 
are some of the political and religious things that 
Minowitz finds absent by the chosen criteria. Smith 
“says nothing about promoting the peaks of courage 
and intelligence,” nor does he “endorse a ruling class or 
extol a particular set of political institutions’; he “never 
presents a typology of regimes, much less an evaluation 
of the different forms of government” (pp. 19-21). 
Normative conceptions of justice and equality are ab- 
sent. Biblical injunctions, the after-life, and Jesus Christ 
are missing, and morality is deprived of sanctity. 
Whereas Rousseau is “brimming with political philoso- 
phy,” Smith’s cup is almost empty. 

When Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Cicero and others are 
brought into the picture, the nowheres and nevers fly 
thicker and faster. Even the “joy of sex” is deprecated by 
Smith’s “nonerotic prose” (with Nietzsche, rather than 
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Alex Comfort, providing the relevant standard here). 
Smith says “nothing to encourage war” and little to 
foster “national pride.” Even Smith’s placement of com- 
mas and use of footnotes is invested with negative 
significance. When “complexity” is recognized, it is said 
to approach “unintelligibility” (p. 79)..Only the “bour- 

eois virtues” of economic man are left, with the result 
that Smith becomes Machiavelli’s economic alter ego 
and Marx's flawed predecessor. 

Alternatively, Smith is presented as an atheistic proto- 
Darwinian, concerned only with opulent survival and 
species propagation, the author of a vision of order 
without design that leaves only “paradoxical vestiges of 
traditional perspectives” (p. 133). What seems at stake 
here is no less than “mankind’s hubristic drive for 
cosmic sovereignty” (p. 239). Smith is judged not to be 
politically correct on the environment. Priests, but not 
political economists, are prevented from exploiting 
workers, leading to the sweeping conclusion that “the 
study of Smith’s texts is unlikely to vanquish the disori- 
enting and demoralizing effects of modern capitalism” 
(p. 254). 

With so much of Smith left on the floor after this 
compulsive chipping-away process, the result was per- 
haps predictable. Less heroically normative and more 
catholic conceptions of political speculation and debate 
would have yielded very different results. Serious con- 
sideration of Smith’s Lectures on Jurisprudence might also 
have led to a different destination. Smith is too cool a 
customer for those who yearn for life in warmer climes. 
Yet if, as Minowitz is forced to conclude, we have no 
alternative but “to muddle through,” Smith’s under- 
standing of what it is like to prescribe for a world that is 
always second best may be a valuable starting point. I 
have made little direct reference to all the modern 
problems laid at Smith’s door, but one final reflection is 
provoked by Minowitz’ belief that technology and the 
rampant tendencies of capitalism continue to lie at the 
heart of world disorder. Perhaps the skeptical Smith, 
together with his atheistic friend David Hume, under- 
stood something about the political dangers of religious 
factionalism and “enthusiasm” that Northern Ireland 
and Bosnia (and other recent East European events) 
have brought to our attention once more. 


University of Sussex DONALD WINCH 


Not by Reason Alone: Religion, History, and Identity in 
Early Modern Political Thought. By Joshua Mitchell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. 252p. 
$32.00 cloth. 


Joshua Mitchell argues that the major early modern 
political theorists began from an interpretation of history 
rooted in biblical interpretation. He focuses his attention 
on four thinkers: Luther, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 
He thinks that virtually no contemporary scholar real- 
izes that early modern political theory requires an ap- 
preciation for the interconnections between politics, 
history, and religion. In particular, contemporary read- 
ings of these thinkers distort their views by evaluating 
them as either liberal or antiliberal, a distinction that 
would not have been meaningful to them. The proper 
question, according to Mitchell is, “What kind of indi- 
vidual or community does the thinker develop from his 
theory of history?” The key notion in this investigation 
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is that of “politically authoritative history,” which 
Mitchell explains as “that history invoked, the implica- 
tions of which authorize or legitimate a particular polit- 
ical order, extant or envisioned, which simultaneously 
situates psyche or the soul in a narrative it knows to be 
true yet might wish to evade” (p. 2). 

In addition to an introduction and conclusion, there are 
four chapters, each devoted to one of his four protago- 
nists. The chapter subtitles identify Luther's dialectic as 
one of ‘‘Supersession and the Politics of Righteousness,” 
Hobbes’s as one of “Renewal and the Politics of Pride,” 
and Locke’s as one of “Clarification and the Politics of 
Reason.” All three dialectics allude to the meaning of 
Christianity in relation to the pre-Christian. Rousseau, 
not being Christian, has no dialectic: “The History of 
Diremption and the Politics of Errancy.” 

According to Mitchell, the structure of Luther's au- 
thoritative history consists of three parts: the carnal 
world of the Old Testament, the spiritual world of the 
New, and the revelation that will occur at the end of the 
world. This view seems to me to be the generic Christian 
view. The carnal world is superseded by the spiritual, 
and the revelation at the end of the world will supersede 
the spiritual in the Hegelian sense that what supersedes 
something incorporates and transforms it into some- 
thing better. In the current state of the world, secular 
authority is necessary because the carnal world has not 
been obliterated. Mitchell constructs convenient dichot- 
omies to characterize the carnal and spiritual worlds. 
The carnal world is active, the spiritual passive; the 
carnal exterior, the spiritual interior; the carnal relies on 
good works, the spiritual on faith. These dichotomies 
strike me as ripe for deconstruction, and Mitchell has an 
inkling that they are oversimplifications. 

Mitchell sees Hobbes as a Christian thinker, whose 
central worry is how to eliminate the snares of pride. 
Obedience is the answer. Mitchell calls this a Reforma- 
tion theme. Again, this element seems to me to be a part 
of generic Christianity. The moral of the story of the first 
sin is that all of the miseries of humanity came into the 
world because Adam and Eve disobeyed God. 

Most scholars underemphasize the religious dimen- 
sion of Hobbes’s thought. Mitchell overemphasizes it. 
He treats the political thought of Hobbes with hardly a 
mention of the state of nature and no discussion of the 
laws of nature or the logic of the social contract. Mitchell 
is correct to see Leviathan as having quasi-divine char- 
acteristics but wrong to claim that Leviathan is “the 
shadowy, mysterious sovereign who never shows his 
human face” (p. 59). The illustrated title page of Levia- 
than is worth a thousand words of refutation. Mitchell 
claims that Christ is a central political figure for Hobbes. 
I think that Hobbes’s insistence that Christ came to give 
counsel, not commands, and that he did not establish a 
kingdom show that Hobbes depoliticized Christ. 

Locke differs from Luther and Hobbes in that for him, 
there is no tension or conflict between religion and 
government. Rationality is the principle of politics, and 
reason dictates that religion and government be sepa- 
rate. This is the basis for Locke’s stance on toleration. 
The dialectical element in Locke's thought is supposed 
to be the idea that the Old Testament clarifies the New. 
This continuity between the two does not seem to me to 
merit the title “dialectical.” 

Mitchell points out that the reason that Filmer and not 
Hobbes is Locke’s main target in the Two Treatises is that 
for Filmer, Adam is an individual human being, who 
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received political authority from God, while for Locke, 
Adam represents all humanity. On Filmer’s view, sub- 
jects should be treated as children-—hence, his patriar- 
chalism. In contrast, on Locke’s view, subjects are 
adults, competent to make their own decisions. Adams 
role is “clarified” by Christ, not superseded. He has, 
then, no special political role to play. 

Rousseau’s thought is wholly secular in content even 
though it retains the form of biblical history. It lacks 
Christ; and that makes all the difference in the world, 
according to Mitchell. There can be no dialectic between 
the promise and fulfillment of redemption or the pres- 
ence and absence of Christ. For Rousseau, there are two 
states, which Mitchell takes to be historical categories: 
the state of nature and the civil state. The state of nature 
is Edenic but lost. The civil state is deficient and cannot 
be stable for Rousseau, because he cannot appeal to the 
salvation brought by Christ. Rousseau invents the gen- 
eral will as the savior of people. Mitchell thinks that 
Rousseau’s problem is the same as the one posed by 
Christian thinkers and that Rousseau cannot solve it 
because he does not have the resources of Christianity. 
Assuming that Rousseau’s problem is structurally simi- 
lar to the Christian problem, I do not see why each 
cannot be seen as instances of a general problem for 
humans, which is not peculiarly Christian. Mitchell does 
not consider that possibility. 

The text is roughly 150 pages long; the notes occupy 
about 85 pages. They often seem only tangentially relevant 
to the text. They could have been pruned by at least half. 

This book may appeal to those who talk in terms of 
trace, diremption, privileging, errancy, and unconceal- 
ment. Others will probably find the reading slow and 
the argumentation lacking or dubious. 


University of Texas, Austin A. P. MARTINICH 


The Moral Economy of Labor: Aristotelian Themes in 
Economic Theory. By James Bernard Murphy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. 244p. $25.00. 


This is a conceptually powerful book that deserves a 
wide audience. Despite its title (a better one might have 
been simply The Moral Foundations of Work or Work, 
Human Nature, and Morality), the book is not just for 
those interested in labor theory or Aristotle. Nonetheless, 
it fits with a reviving inquiry into Aristotle’s economic 
views—for example, William James Booth’s (1993) House- 
holds: On the Moral Architecture of the Economy (with which 
it also shares common territory in Marx) and articles by 
Abram N. Shulsky, Darrell Dobbs, and Scott Meikle. : 

Besides its lucidity and erudition, what makes Mur- 
phy’s book compelling reading for all kinds of political 
theorists (if not all political scientists) is its two forceful 
and broad conceptual clarifications: of the relation be- 
tween moral and technical reason and of the relations 
among nature, custom, and law or deliberately stipu- 
lated norms. Abstracted from Murphy’s main theme— 
the character of productive labor—these fundamental 
philosophical distinctions are in themselves illuminating 
and will illuminate other problems in political theory 
and other fields. By clarifying the complexity of the 
overlapping relations between “the natural order of 
physical, chemical, and biological processes, . . . the cus- 
tomary order of habitual social practices, ... and the 
stipulated order of deliberate design,” for example, Mur- 
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phy exposes the oversimplicity of the nature/convention 
dichotomy and the sophistic nature/nurture or nature/ 
culture debate it has generated, providing a significant 
intellectual service that should influence research in 
many fields, from anthropology to sociology (p. 46). 

The book’s central concern is no less an original and 
profoundly insightful contribution to existing scholar- 
ship. Following Aristotle, Murphy argues that the exer- 
cise of our faculties is fundamental to human flourish- 
ing. Reconstructing Aristotle, he argues that even 
productive labor or economic work should therefore aim 
to unify the tasks of conception and execution. But it is 
neither Murphy’s call to humanize labor in the work- 
place (found in his prologue) nor his practical proposals 
for how to do so (found in his epilogue) that are new or 
the focus. Similar and related calls and proposals have 
recently been put forth in edited collections like Nuss- 
baum and Sen's Quality of Life (1993) and Ellen Frankel 
Paul and her colleagues Economic Rights (1992). By con- 
trast, Murphy’s project—an important contribution to 
the history of economic theory and must reading for 
anyone whose work invokes Marx or Smith—is to ac- 
count for why dehumanizing divisions of labor are the 
norm in both capitalist and communist countries. We 
must diagnose the disease, which lies in economic 
theories put forth by thinkers on both the Right and the 
Left, before we can see the cure. 

According to Murphy, degrading divisions of labor 
exist because they have been theoretically justified in the 
name of efficiency by classical political economy and 
classical political thought. Political and economic think- 
ers from Plato to Taylor failed to conceive a division-of- 
labor theory that promoted the self-development of each 
worker because they were handicapped by two errone- 
ous assumptions. First, they assumed that efficiency 
requires not simply the division of tasks (the technical 
division of labor) but also the assignment of those tasks 
to individual persons (the social division of labor). Not 
grasping the two senses of the division of labor, they 
assumed that the efficiency criteria were the same for 
both, blinding them to the insight that productivity is in 
part a function of worker morale. Second, they thwarted 
the discovery of a humane division of labor because they 
assumed that efficiency requires dividing labor accord- 
ing to natural differences, such as age, sex, race, and 
ability. They failed to see that although efficient divi- 
sions of labor must make use of natural powers, custom 
and stipulation often determine the natural differences 
on which such divisions of labor are based. Even where 
custom and stipulation select natural aptitude as the 
basis for job distribution, matches between jobs and 
persons are imperfect because our aptitudes are shaped 
by custom and stipulation. 

According to Murphy, then, nature (and thus human 
nature) is plastic: “All human activities are subject to 
natural causal laws, but to a considerable extent, custom 
and stipulation select which causal laws govern a par- 
ticular activity” (p. 62). As in Stephen Salkever’s impor- 
tant Finding the Mean: Theory and Practice in Aristotelian 
Political Philosophy (1990), Murphy indicates that natural 
and social science can share a fundamental unity of 
method that is both explanatory and evaluative. Accord- 
ingly, Murphy’s analysis avoids the democratic or pop- 
ulist mistake of reducing our resistance to nature to mere 
choice or will or of implying that morality is a matter 
simply of choice making: “Nature creates potentialities 
that are actualized by custom but also imposes restric- 
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tions on the emergent customs; customs open possibil- 
ities for deliberate stipulations but also limit those pos- 
sibilities” (p. 61). 

Murphy’s thinking thus again harmonizes with Aris- 
totle’s. Although, Murphy observes, Aristotle did not 
posit a divine personality as the source of natural law, he 
transformed the traditional concepts of universal un- 
written divine law and of the particular unwritten law of 
equity “into a doctrine of natural law,” making a “signal 
contribution to legal theory” that anticipated Stoic and 
Thomistic natural law doctrine (p. 141). Murphy thus 
importantly narrows, without closing, the gap that 
Leo Strauss sees between Aristotle and Aquinas. What 
Murphy and adherents of Strauss’s interpretation do not 
consider, however, is that paradoxically, Strauss’s own 
interpretive method (i.e., resolving a philosopher's con- 
flicting statements by giving more weight to less fre- 
quently than to the more abundantly made statement) 
highlights Aristotle’s explicit reference to natural law in 
the Rhetoric against his discussion of natural right in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 

An overall analysis of Murphy’s book reveals, how- 
ever, a problematic tendency: although he expertly 
presents the intricate reciprocities between nature, cus- 
tom, and rational stipulation, he tends (or appears 
ultimately) to accord rational stipulation the upper hand 
over nature and its pull through custom. Even if the 
skeptical reader sets aside doubts that most productive 
labor can be redesigned to include a stimulating concep- 
tual dimension and that such redesigned work can 
motivate the unmotivated, one wonders if promoting 
self-development through challenging work might not— 
by cultivating pride, competitiveness, or ambition in 
workers—threaten, rather than achieve, the resulting 
“solidarity” in the workplace that Murphy anticipates. 
He criticizes Marx for predicating social solidarity on a 
homogenized species beingness, instead of on differen- 
tiation; but at least Marx understood that we cannot 
perfect both individuation and social solidarity. 

In the epilogue (the only disappointing part of the 
book) the paradox of Murphy’s larger argument crystal- 
lizes. By sketching tired and unproven communitarian 
proposals for promoting better jobs—unions, workplace 
democracy, and education of workers in engineering (to 
gain mastery over conception)—Murphy inadvertently 
compels the reader to recall his earlier devastating cri- 
tique of the pseudoscience of society management called 
“political economy”: since that science presupposes “a 
collective subject that acts to maximize social welfare” 
(the “communist fiction” that society is organized into a 
single household or firm), it “points inexorably to social- 
ism,” “in short, is possible only in the absence of 
politics” (p. 145). Surely, individuation increases politics 
(as Athenian democracy proved), which in turn threat- 
ens the communist fiction on which rest the “strong and 
progressive” unions that Murphy says are “a minimal 
prerequisite for self-realization at work” (p. 230). 

The main problem, then, with Murphy’s self-realiza- 
tion-through-work argument is that (ordinary) work is 
done at work, with multiple others. To achieve the level 
of social harmony we need to get work done at the 
workplace, we need to compromise and to some degree 
suppress the very drives (which the Greeks called eros 
and thumos) that fuel self-realization or excellence. If 
work has such a political dimension that impedes the 
pursuit of excellence or development of our true selves, 
then the logical alternative is to develop ourselves 
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through nonpolitical activities. Addressing in his pro- 
logue the possibility that leisure might become the 
primary sphere for the realization of human potential, 
Murphy points out that there is a fruitful dynamic 
between work and leisure: “Challenging work leads to 
challenging leisure” (p. 4). While the habits and skills 
developed at work may enrich leisure, might not leisure 
(as Plato and Aristotle argue) develop different and 
higher skills that most ordinary work cannot? And 
might not the attitudes and opinions assimilated at 
work—especially at deliberately democratized work— 
discourage self-realization after work? Indeed, Nietz- 
sche may be right that stipulated or mandatory commu- 
nality cultivates a herd mentality that discourages the 
pursuit of differentiating activities. Thus, although the 
call to make work more developing of the self is well 
intentioned, perhaps the democratic tendencies or de- 
mands of work frustrate, as much as they foster, the 
realization of our highest individual potentialities. 


Boston University JUDITH A. SWANSON 


The Nature of Rationality. By Robert Nozick. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 226p. $19.95. 

The Concept of Political Judgment. By Peter J. 
Steinberger. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1993. 300p. $53.00 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


On the face of things, these books form a good pair to 
review together; in fact, they make a very odd couple: 
readers who find the style of argument of both books 
to their taste are likely to be rare. They reflect the odd 
way that the label “political theory” is used in political 
science—as (1) a commentary on, and continuation by 
close reading of, texts of the long tradition of philosoph- 
ical reflection on politics and (2) the often mathematical 
analysis of politics as the aggregate effects of the nar- 
rowly rational choice of individuals responding to incen- 
tives, modeled after, and descending from, economic 
theory. 

Nozick is a philosopher best known for a work about 
politics (Anarchy, State, and Utopia, 1974). Steinberger is a 
political scientist whose central concerns are philosoph- 
ical (a previous book was on Hegel). At a sufficient level 
of generality, both books are about the same kind of 
difficulty, namely, that we seem to have two modes of 
judgment: seeing-that (immediate, subjectively process- 
less intuition) and reasoning-why (step-by-step reason- 
ing). But what if the two conflict? Or what if a seemingly 
compelling direct intuition cannot be backed up by 
cogent reasoning-why? Or what if what seems like 
compelling reasoning-why yields a result that seems 
intuitively intolerable? Both writers are focused on this 
family of concerns; but there all resemblance ends. 

Steinberger’s book is one long argument, mostly in 
the form of a commentary on famous earlier writers, 
from Plato and Aristotle, through Hobbes and Kant, to 
Oakeshott and Arendt in our own time, all on the 
fundamental theme of the intuitive sense of things that 
yields good political judgment and the need to tie that to 
careful reasoning-why—in particular, so that we have a 
chance to notice, discuss, and perhaps step beyond the 
absolute thrall of the prejudgments (prejudices, as Stein- 
berger frankly labels them) that facilitate but also inevi- 
tably entrap our intuitions. 

All this seems entirely reasonable. But it was hard for 
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me, as an outsider to the mode of discourse used here, 
to see what emerged from the discussion that was 
substantially different from my impressions before start- 
ing the book. An oddity of Steinberger’s argument 
seems to be the lack of any reference to Max Weber’s 
famous essay, ‘Politics as a Vocation,” which has a lot 
to say on the character of good judgment in politics and 
how it differs from good judgment in more private 
realms. On the other hand, I expect that readers with a 
taste for political theory in the first sense may find a 
good deal more that is controversial and insightful in 
Steinberger’s analysis than I have managed to appreciate. 

When we come to Nozick, things could not be more 
different. There is a thread of a common style through 
the book, but not of a single sustained argument. 
Rather, the book is something of an anthology of puz- 
zles of rational choice that have caught Nozick’s atten- 
tion, which he then offers his ideas on resolving. The 
resolutions are cleverly presented; but they usually have 
a mechanical and unconvincing character, like fixing up 
difficulty in Ptolemaic astronomy by adding more epicy- 
cles. They seem to me to paper over, rather than resolve, 
the difficulties of rational analysis of human judgment. 

The most central of Nozick’s puzzles concerns rational 
belief where there is a conflict between what rational 
analysis would lead a person to believe and what would 
do the most good to believe. Nozick uses the example of 
a mother whose son appears, by usual standards of 
judgment, to be clearly guilty of a horrible crime: Might 
it be rational for her to refuse to believe her son in fact is 
guilty? And (as in past work which has spawned a large 
literature) Nozick uses ““Newcomb’s puzzle” as an arti- 
factual exemplar of such dilemmas, where common 
sense does not seem to want to go along with good 
reasoning. In stark form, suppose you are the latest in a 
long line of people confronted with this choice: there are 
two boxes, one transparent and containing $1,000, the 
other opaque from the side you see it but transparent 
from the back. That box contains either $1,000,000 or 
nothing. A television camera looking at the back has 
shown everyone in the country (except you) whether 
that second box is empty or contains the $1,000,000. 
Your choice is to take both boxes (giving you $1,000 plus 
whatever, if anything, is in the second box) or to take the 
second box alone. 

The usual rational choice analysis is that you take 
both. The million is either in the second box or it is not, 
so how could you lose by taking both? But Newcomb’s 
premise is that after hundreds of such episodes, you 
know that without exception, each time the chooser took 
both boxes, the second box turned out to be empty and 
that without exception, each time the chooser took the 
second box alone, he found it contained the million 
dollars. 

Nozick thinks (as most readers would and I certainly 
do) that it may not be irrational for the mother to refuse 
to believe her son is guilty and that it also would not be 
irrational for the chooser to take only the opaque box, 
despite a clear violation of the usual sure-thing axiom of 
rational choice. So Nozick would like an extension of the 
notion of rational choice that allows for choices like these 
to be deemed rational. Nozick’s resolution is to make 
belief a weighted function of what he calls “credibility,” 
which is not precisely defined but is akin to a Bayesian 
prior: this is the standard rational choice component. 
But that is to be augmented by an anticipated value 
component (the value to the mother of leaving open the 
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possibility that her son is innocent, the value to the 
Newcomb’s chooser of probably winning the million) 
and also a symbolic value (e.g., the psychic cost to the 
Newcomb chooser of violating rational principles). 

All this, though cleverly worked out, does not seem to 
me to really help. The assessments required will usually 
be highly vulnerable to the prejudices that worry 
Steinberger but do not seem to bother Nozick, and the 
weights given the three motives are left undefined. All 
in all, it seems a scheme which can rationalize any belief 
ex post, whereas the great value of careful reasoning 
and more formalized rational choice analysis is that it 
helps us confront inconsistencies in our intuitions, 
(which had been taken for granted) and eventually reach 
more reliable intuitions. If we lived in a world where 
Newcomb’s problem was actually credible, then (with 
lots of experience with that) we would find our intui- 
tions about how sure the sure-thing principle is would 
change, just as physicists eventually found their intui- 
tions about what surely must happen in subatomic 
processes changing. And the mother’s dilemma seems 
better understood in terms of human sympathy for 
another human in a terribly painful situation than as an 
extension of rational choice theory. 

On the other hand, though I have mostly complained 
about first Steinberger’s, and then Nozick’s, book, it is 
characteristic of really important problems that funda- 
mentally satisfactory resolutions are hard to come by, 
sometimes not even possible. In their very different 
ways, both books reveal the intelligence and seriousness 
with which the authors have pursued their projects. If 
very few readers would find both books to their taste or 
either one wholly convincing, it is probably also the case 
that few readers would not find at least one a profitable 
exploration. 


University of Chicago HowarpD MARGOLIS 


Morality and Politics in Modern Europe: The Harvard 
Lectures. By Michael Oakeshott. Edited by S. Letwin. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. 115p. $22.50. 

Religion, Politics and the Moral Life. By Michael 
Oakeshott. Edited by Timothy Fuller. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1993. 164p. $22.50. 


Although Michael Oakeshott lived into his ninetieth 
year and thus came within a twelvemonth of outliving 
the Hobbes on whom he had thrown more light than 
any other twentieth-century interpreter, he published 
only three books: Experience and Its Modes (1933), Ratio- 
nalism in Politics (1962), and On Human Conduct (1975). It 
is therefore unusually important when “new” works by 
the most eminent “skeptical liberal” since Montaigne 
and Hume are brought into the light. This is especially 
true because two of the three published books, wonder- 
ful (and wonderfully written) as they are, represent 
Oakeshott only incompletely. Experience and Its Modes is 
most notable for its brilliant reflections on the philoso- 
phy of history (which R. G. Collingwood praised to the 
skies) but so denigrates mere “practice” as to leave 
political theory little place: while philosophy aims at 
“experience without reservation or arrest, without pre- 
supposition or postulate, without limit or category,” 
“practice” (including politics), by contrast, is indeed an 
“arrest” in experience because it one-sidedly interprets 
the world sub specie voluntatis, exhausts itself in the 
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(necessarily doomed) enterprise of converting what is 
into what “ought” to be: “The presupposition of practi- 
cal experience is that “what is here and now’ and ‘what 
ought to be’ are discrepant. . . . Permanent dissatisfac- 
tion is inherent in practical experience; the explicit asser- 
tion of reality in practical judgement is never complete and 
consequently the world of practical experience is ... 
abstract and incoherent” (Experience and Its Modes). 

To be sure, Oakeshott had retreated from thet extreme 
demi-Hegelian position by the time he published Ratio- 
nalism in Politics 30 years later. But one can wonder 
whether that all too brilliantly successfui volume, with 
its insistence on the “sympathetic pursuit of intima- 
tions” within inherited historical “traditions” does not 
cast a misleading “Burkean”’ light on Oakeshott’s vision 
of politics; for the most famous essay in Rationalism, 
“Political Education,” first annihilates two straw men 
“empirical” and “ideological” politics) in a way that 
reduces one to helpless laughter, then magnifies “our 
tradition of political behaviour’ in language deliberately 
reminiscent of Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(Politics is steady because, though it moves, it is never 
wholly in motion. ... Authority is diffused between 
past, present and future”). Following Rationalism’s at- 
tack on “ideology,” such philosophy as survives is more 
or less identified with the “rationalist” schemes of 
second-hand Cartesians and third-rate Kantians: “With 
every step it has taken away from the true sources of its 
inspiration, the rationalist character has become cruder 
and more vulgar. What in the seventeenth century was 
L'Art de penser has now become Your mind and how to use 
it, a plan by world-famous experts for deveioping a trained 
mind at a fraction of the usual cost.” In much of Rationalism 
in Politics, one sees an Oakeshott wonderfully in com- 
mand of a satirical idiom but also one more purely 
“English,” less philosophical, than elsewhere. 

Only On Human Conduct (1975), his magnum opus, 
presents a fully rounded (though less charmingly funny) 
Oakeshott. The book, like Gaul, is divided into three 
parts: part 1 is a compressed, dense, difficult account of 
human agency, of intelligent self-determination and 
“self-enactment”’; part 2 is an account of the “civil 
condition” or respublica (above all, authoritative lex) that 
cives are to “subscribe to” in their pursuit of self-chosen 
individual satisfactions—with politics restricted to main- 
taining lex (rather than indulging in a Baconian transfor- 
mation of the world through collective “joint enter- 
prise.”) Part 3 is called “On the Character of a Modern 
European State” but really deals with the advent of 
every significant moral “disposition” that has appeared 
in Europe, though it does much to distinguish between 
the state as a societas of authoritative rules suscribed to 
by cives in their chosen self-enactments and the state as 
a universitas—an “enterprise association” run by “teleo- 
cratic” managers in pursuit of a “substantive common 
purpose.” And in the most beautiful lyric flight in part 3, 
Oakeshott celebrates “enjoying individuality” with un- 
matched pages on Augustine, Montaigne, and Cervantes 
(“a reading of the human condition as an adventure in 
personal self-disclosure.” 

The new Oakeshott volume entitled Morality and Pol- 
itics in Modern Europe: The Harvard Lectures, is a kind of 
early version of On Human Conduct, part 3. Beginning 
with the claim that “the history of modern European 
morals displays to us two distinct and opposed moral 
dispositions or moralities: the morality of individualism 
and the morality of collectivism” (p. 27), Oakeshott goes 
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on to illustrate his sympathy for the first and his aver- 
sion to the second with fine accounts of Montaigne, 
Montesquieu, Kant, and (unexpectedly) Bentham and 
with more jaundiced readings of Owen, Fourier, and 
Marx. (For Oakeshott, J. S. Millis an equivocal figure—a 
supposed liberal individualist who is finally unmasked 
as a devotee of perfectionist uniformity: “Mill’s plea for 
diversity is methodological, not substantial: diversity 
must be allowed only because we cannot yet be certain 
about what is true and what is false.”’) If, in the Harvard 
lectures, Oakeshott’s reading of Montaigne is fine but no 
match for the lovely pages in On Human Conduct, Kant 
and Bentham, by contrast, are viewed more favorably 
than anywhere else in the Oakeshottian corpus: in 
Kant’s Rechtslehre and other political writings, there is 
“to be found a genuinely philosophical version of the 
political theory of individualism.” His “task” was to give 
“the experience of individuality” a “metaphysical and 
ethical context’; and he “performed it more thoroughly, 
perhaps, than any other writer.” And in the Harvard 
lectures, Bentham is treated not with the amused con- 
tempt of Oakeshott’s 1932 Scrutiny essay (“As a thinker 
... he is negligible”) but as a respectable minor contrib- 
utor to the morality of individualism: “Bentham did not 
merely wish each man to make his own choices for himself 
about his own happiness: he believed that the persons 
he had to do with were, in fact, persons of this kind.” 

Fine as the 1958 Harvard lectures are (they also 
contain splendid pages on Montesquieu, Locke, Smith, 
and Burke and will stand as a monument to their 
devoted editor, the late Shirley Letwin), they are really a 
pendant to On Human Conduct. Only Kant and Bentham 
are seen to better advantage in the earlier work. 

It is more difficult to characterize the second “new” 
Oakeshott volume, Religion, Politics, and the Moral Life, 
since this book pulls together very disparate essays 
stretching from 1925 to 1955 and includes everything 
from early pieces on Christianity to reviews of Mor- 
genthau and Walter Lippmann. The Christianity studies 
from the middle and late twenties are fascinating (with 
extraordinary “asides” on Pascal and Augustine). Per- 
haps the finest is “The Importance of the Historical 
Element in Christianity” (1928), which insists that “a 
religion, in a manner to which a philosophy is not 
subject, may be proved lacking by being proved inade- 
quate to the [practical] demands of the ordinary life of 
ordinary people. . . . Religion exists to satisfy no craving 
for knowledge apart from the knowledge which comes 
with the mere strength and courage to take life as it is.” 
(Those eloquent lines foreshadow some of Oakeshott’s 
last thoughts on religion, in a letter written shortly 
before he died to the present reviewer: “I have gone 
back to ‘theology’—or rather, to reflection upon religion. 
And I would like, more than anything else, to extend 
those brief pages in On Human Conduct into an essay . . . 
on religion, and particularly on the Christian religion. 
This ambition came to me, partly, from my re-reading 
all that St. Augustine wrote—St. Augustine and 
Montaigne, the two most remarkable men who have 
ever lived. What I would like to write is a new version, 
a post-Montaigne, post-Pascal, post-Blake version of 
Anselm's Cur deus homo—in which (amongst very much 
else) ‘salvation’, being ‘saved’, is recognised as [having] 
nothing whatever to do with the future.” Those sen- 
tences, from 1986, have roots going back to the twenties, 
as the “new” volume makes very clear. 

Among the later pieces in Religion, Politics, and the 
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Moral Life, three may be singled out as especially nota- 
ble. The most radical is surely the Scrutiny essay, 
“The Claims of Politics’—which serves to recall that 
Oakeshott always believed in a moderated version of 
Nietzsche’s dictum that “every great age of culture is an 
age of political decline”; for it was in September 1939, 
when everyone was rushing to philosophical, as well 
as to actual, barricades, that Oakeshott had the nerve to 
Say: 


Politics is a highly specialized and abstracted form of com- 
munal activity; it is conducted on the surface of the life of a 
society and except on rare occasions makes remarkably small 
impression below that surface. . . . It is a function mainly of 
protection. 

... A limitation of view, which appears so clear and 
practical, but which amounts to little more than a mental fog, 
is inseparable from political activity. A mind fixed and 
callous to all subtle distinctions, emotional and intellectual 
habits become bogus from repetition and lack of examina- 
tion, unreal loyalties, delusive aims, false significances are 
what political action involves. . . . 

But in every society there are, I believe, some for whom 
political activity would be a perversion of their genius, a 
disloyalty to themselves, not because they have little or no 
part in the promotion of the communal interests of their 
society, but because their part is one which it is essential that 
a society shall have performed and which it is difficult if not 
impossible to combine with political activity. And among 
them, I believe, are those whose genius and interest lies in 
literature, in art and in philosophy. 


That skepticism about politics’ worth also comes out, 
in a lighter and funnier way, in “The Customer Is Never 
Wrong” (1955), in which Oakeshott insists (against 
Walter Lippmann) that politics “are concerned with the 
cultivation of what from time to time are accepted as the 
peaceable decencies of conduct among men who do not 
suffer from the Puritan—Jacobin illusion that in practical 
affairs there is an attainable condition of things called 
‘truth’ or ‘perfection’.” By contrast, “liberal democracy” 
is a “skeptical politics in which ‘truth’ appears not as the 
opposite of ‘error’ but merely as the opposite of ‘lies’ and 
in which utterance is largely free because it is recognized 
not as argument but as conversation.” And he adds that 
“if we want instruction about the theory of liberal- 
democratic freedom of speech it is not to Milton or to 
Mill that we should go, but to Montaigne and Hume.” 

Perhaps the most extraordinary essay in this second 
“new” volume, however, is the one called “The Concept 
of a Philosophy of Politics” (c. 1946), which is a rework- 
ing of the magisterial 1938 article, “The Concept of a 
Philosophical Jurisprudence.” In the postwar rework- 
ing, Oakeshott omits the earlier commentary on as- 
sorted jurisprudes of the early twentieth century (above 
all Pound), and preserves his clearest statement of what 
philosophy can hope to achieve: 


Philosophical thought and knowledge is simply thought and 
knowledge without reservation or presupposition. ... It 
should be thought of as something which happens at the 
end, when the concepts of science, or common-sense, or 
practical life are subjected to the revolutionary and dissolving 
criticism of being related to a universal context. 

The starting place in philosophy is not some remote region 
of experience known only to the philosopher. . . . A philos- 
ophy of law, for example, does not begin with already 
defined and accepted abstract ideas such as the ideas of 
Right, Duty and Obligation. . . . It begins with any concept 
of law a man, however uninstructed, may happen to find in 
his head. In philosophy, therefore, there is no such thing as 
a transition from mere ignorance to complete knowledge; the 
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process is always one of coming to know more fully and 
more clearly what is in some sense already known. 


And in a closely related (unpublished) piece from circa 
1946-50 called simply “Political Philosophy,” Oakeshott 
urges that “the attitude of radical reflective subversive- 
ness” (“without hindrance or arrest”) comes out most 
notably in Plato’s Republic, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Spinoza’s 
Ethics, and Hegel's Philosophy of Right—those more-than- 
ideological works that “mediate between politics and 
eternity.” (In connection with the “radical subversive- 
ness” of Hobbes, it is a pity that room could not 
be found, in this second “new” volume, to republish 
Oakeshott’s wonderful 1935 Hobbes essay from Scrutiny: 
“Radicalism, extravagance, the intrepid following out of 
a theory conceived in the grand manner and the absence 
of any sign of alarm, dismay or compromise are not 
qualities often to be found in English thinkers; but they 
flourish in Hobbes almost unchecked. . . . Hobbes ap- 
pears never to have been even tempted to make his 
conclusions more moderate.”’) 

It remains only to say that Timothy Fuller, by retriev- 
ing these long lost or never-published works of 
Oakeshott, continues to place us deeply in his debt. 
More than any other scholar, Fuller has helped to 
preserve Oakeshott’s poetic voice “in the conversation 
of mankind.” 


University of Wisconsin, Madison PATRICK RILEY 


Pluralism: Against the Demand for Consensus. By 
Nicholas Rescher. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993. 208p. $29.95. 


The subtitle of Nicholas Rescher’s new book explains 
it all. It is less concerned with defending pluralism than 
with attacking “the demand for consensus.” Rescher, at 
the start, defines consensus as “uniformity of belief and 
evaluation” (p. 1)—a fiercer conception of it than many 
of us would have in mind—and goes on to suggest that 
consensus has been the aim of many philosophers and 
social theorists from Aristotle to C. S. Pierce and Jürgen 
Habermas. 

They were mistaken, in his view, (1) because the 
pursuit of truth does not necessarily produce consensus 
and it is truth, not agreement, that the philosopher 
should be concerned with and (2) because, since “value 
dissensus inheres in the human condition” and “value 
disagreement is . . . ineliminable,” it is simply “‘unreal- 
istic and unreasonable” to to achieve consensus in 
such matters (pp. 131-32, 134). In fact (not surprisingly), 
Rescher sees the pursuit of consensus as politically 
sinister, “the last stand in an ethos of democracy of a 
pre-democratic dirigisme” (p. 3). In the final chapter, he 
tells us that the aim of political consensus derives “from a 
fundamentally socialistic commitment to the co-ordina- 
tion and alignment of individual action into the uniform 
social order of ‘rationalized’ central planning” (p. 187). 

This being the work of a contemporary academic 
philosopher, the book comes garnished with tables and 
a good deal of the “If P, then. . .” type of formulation 
that seems to be obligatory these days, but actually adds 
little or nothing to the main text. A more serious defect 
is the almost complete absence of any sense of history or 
sociology. If this were a work of pure philosophy, that 
might not matter. But Rescher is arguing that societies 
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do not need consensus and ought not to aim at it, and 
the first of these contentions is an empirical proposition 
(at least in part) and needs to be supported by a 
consideration of relevant evidence. Instead of evidence, 
we get bald assertion. “A viable society can dispense 
with consensus (the USA is a pretty good example),” he 
tells us in his breezy way (p. 167). To this outsider it 
sometimes seems as if the United States, with its fright- 
ening levels of urban violence, rigid ghettoization, eth- 
nic conflicts, and sporadic rioting, is a society where the 
dissensus Rescher celebrates is in danger of generating 
wholesale fragmentation. 

Rescher says that what is needed is not greater con- 
sensus but “a mechanism for the limitation of conflicts” 
(p. 182). But since some of these conflicts spring pre- 
cisely out of the absence of consensus and since they 
often produce violence, destruction, and death, what 
mechanisms are there (beyond the law and law enforce- 
ment agencies) that can limit such conflicts? There are 
currently, in Western societies, groups that are so con- 
vinced of their religious duty to try and murder a 
supposedly blasphemous novelist that he has to live in 
hiding and under constant police protection. Is that 
acceptable dissensus? Would it not be better if there was 
a societywide consensus that regarded murder as intol- 
erable, however scandalous the victim’s crime might be? 

The real questions in this area are, Does any society 
need some common values in order to function at all? 
And Are there limits to the range of beliefs and commit- 
ments (dissensus) that a society can accommodate with- 
out disintegrating? The tendency of Rescher’s argu- 
ments seems to be toward answering no to both 
questions. But such is the lack of detail and examples in 
his discussion that it is impossible to be sure. 

He seems to envisage a society of coolly rational 
individuals who find it easy to agree to differ. Thus, he 
tells us blithely that “only for the narrow-mindedly 
intolerant will disagreement issue in conflict or diversity 
of opinion in social friction” (p. 182). Really? How does 
this apply to racism, for example, or sexism? The trouble 
is that there are, by Rescher’s standards, a great many 
narrow-mindedly intolerant people about, and dealing 
with the conflicts they give rise to is a far more intrac- 
table matter than he seems to appreciate. 

Of course, he is right to argue that modern societies 
are inherently pluralistic and require a high degree of 
mutual tolerance. But he does not seriously consider 
whether there are necessarily limits to the extent of 
dissensus that any harmonious and peaceful scciety can, 
in practice, contain. A mere celebration of the virtues 
and advantages of disagreement is not enough. 


University of Sheffield ANTHONY ARBLASTER 


The Foundations of American Citizenship: Liberalism, 
the Constitution, and Civic Virtue. By Richard C. 
Sinopoli. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
215p. $32.50. 


At the beginning of this challenging study, Richard 
Sinopoli declares that its theme is a problem posed by 
Rousseau—how individuals are to balance the compet- 
ing demands of civic duties with private desires. He 
never entirely loses sight of that question, but it soon 
develops that most of the work is addressed to a far 
more specific matter, namely, whether, in the debates 
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over the ratification of the American constitution, pro- 
ponents and opponents were guided by the neoclassical 
tradition of civic humanism (that man is a political being 
who finds his highest fulfillment through active partici- 
pation in public life as a citizen of a republic) or by 
classical liberalism, either in its “possessive individual- 
ist” version or in a more moderate form. Interwoven in 
that analysis, in turn, is an examination of the philo- 
sophical and psychological sources of allegience and 
obedience, as seen by Federalists and anti-Federalists 
and the writers who influenced them. 

That is an undertaking of vast proportions; and in 
considerable measure, Sinopoli handles it well. He pru- 
dently rejects the more extreme readings of both civic 
humanism (J. G. A. Pocock, Gordon Wood) and liberal- 
ism (C. B. Macpherson) on the ground that they are not 
much in evidence in the writings of Publius and his 
leading opponents. Instead, he formulates a reasonable 
“weak version of the republican thesis” (p. 11) and a 
version of liberalism that is compatible with a sense of 
community (as in fact it was in Locke and in the concept 
as it was understood in America). Then comes the heart 
of the work in the form of careful, cautious, and thor- 
ough analyses of Locke, the Scottish Enlightenment 
(Hutcheson, Reid, Hume, and Smith), the Federalists, 
and the anti-Federalists. The result is to restore Lockean 
liberalism and compact theory to the central place in the 
American founding. Along the way, Sinopoli clarifies, 
by subtle reasoning, a number of points that previous 
scholars had muddled. 

But his performance is far TA flawless. First, there 
are some major errors of omission. There is nothing here 
of the English country-party ideology (and only passing 
reference to the rediscoverer of that ideology, Bernard 
Bailyn), without which the anti-Federalists are incom- 
prehensible. The analysis of Hume is satisfactory as far 
as it goes, but there is no mention of Hume’s insistence 
in Essays: Moral, Political, and Literary (1741) that the 
“stated forms and methods” governing administration 
are crucially important as a “check on the natural de- 
pravity of mankind”—a conception that Hamilton took 
to heart and made the centerpiece of his statecraft. 
(Sinopoli does touch upon Hamilton’s concern with 
administration, but he misreads it entirely; indeed, his 
interpretation of Hamilton throughout is clichéd and 
uninformed by Hamilton scholarship during the past 
three decades.) 

Errors of commission abound. Sinopoli quotes 
Madison accurately to the effect that the purpose of 
government was to secure liberty and happiness but 
quite misleadingly defines happiness as “the prosperity 
brought about by industry” (p. 19). Shortly thereafter, 
he says that “the dividing line between persons with 
rights and obligations in the liberal policy and ‘nonper- 
sons’ was usually “property qualifications” (p. 22). 
Has he not heard of race, sex, and nonage? He describes 
Hamilton’s reference to “first principles” in Federalist 31 
as “Lockean” and “Reidian,’” whereas in reality 
Hamilton is describing the enthymeme in Aristotelian 
rhetoric (p. 70). Sinopoli equates Madison’s defense of 
property rights with “liberal capitalist competition,” 
whereas Madison’s actual conception of property rights 
was fundamentally precapitalist (esp. p. 91). He cites 
Madison’s opposition, in the federal convention, to a 
proposal that the states pay their senators, on the 
ground that it “would make the Senate like Congress” 
and then goes on to explain, “that is, like the House,” 
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when Madison was obviously referring to the Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation. 

Finally, there is an act of commission that is utterly 
outrageous. Instead of the traditional use of the mascu- 
line as the neutral pronoun, Sinopoli (or his publisher) 
regularly alternates between masculine and feminine. 
The usage is, in most instances, merely silly. But some- 
times it is an unconscionable distortion of history—as 
when, in discussing Pocock’s definition of classical civic 
humanism, Sinopoli writes that “any individual with 
insight into her own well-being would seek the devel- 
opment, or perfection, of her most essentially human 
faculties” (p. 10). At the very heart of republicanism, 
in the ancient world as well as in eighteenth-century 
America, was the understanding that participation in 
public affairs was for men only. To employ the political 
correctness gimmick in that context is as inappropriate 
as in a discussion of abortion (such as is found a few 
pages later) to speak of a woman’s right to control his 
own body. 


University of Alabama FORREST MCDONALD 


Psychoanalytic-Marxism: Groundwork. By Eugene Victor 
Wolfenstein. New York: Guilford, 1993. 468p. $40.00 
cloth, $19.95 paper. 


This book attempts to evaluate the history of the con- 
flicting relations between psychoanalysis and Marxism, 
as well as to offer the theoretical bases for a synthesis 
between the two. After an initial chapter describing the 
problem to be studied, Wolfenstein proceeds, succes- 
sively, to establish a genealogy of the relations between 
both bodies of theory, to lay the grounds of his own 
vision, and to draw from the latter a set of conclusions 
for both the understanding of contemporary social 
struggles and a new emancipatory vision. To accomplish 
the first of these tasks he starts by contrasting the visions 
of Marx and Freud. This is followed by a discussion of 
the various attempts at a synthesis by Wilhelm Reich, 
Eric Fromm, and Herbert Marcuse, as well as of the 
contemporary theoretical tendencies that claim to go 
beyond Freudian Marxism. The second part (which, on 
top of Marx and Freud, thoroughly discusses Hegelian 
philosophy) explores the concepts of consciousness and 
alienation and gives a central role to the category of 
recognition. This centrality is the result of the pluraliza- 
tion of emancipatory struggles in contemporary society, 
which requires going beyond a vision of the interaction 
between groups conceived in purely antagonistic terms: 
This development is a consequence of the pluralization 
of emancipatory politics. Classical Marxism, as a theory 
of class warfare, can bypass the issue. . . . But the world 
we seek to win cannot be all female, all male, all black, 
all white, all African, all Asian, all European, etc. At the 
existential level some particularity is not only unavoid- 
able but vital and vitalizing. Hence the importance of the 
problem of recognition” (p. 169). Finally, in the last part, 
Wolfenstein confronts his theoretical perspective with 
contemporary struggles around class, gender, and race 
and postulates a project of human emancipation 
grounded in seven principles: going beyond the systems 
of alienated labor, making human interests inclusive, 
removing impediments to emotional growth and well- 
being, limiting desire to possible human experience, 
aiming at mutual recognition, replacing hierarchical so- 
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cial organizations by participatory ones, and preserving 
natural—environmental conditions. 

There is no doubt that the problems addressed by 
Wolfenstein are central ones in contemporary societies. 
It has also to be said that his recognition of the plural 
and fragmentary nature of contemporary social actors is 
a merit of his book, as well as his attempt to go beyond 
a purely antagonistic notion of social interaction (as was 
the case with the classical notion of universal class). But 
the shortcomings of Wolfenstein’s theoretical enterprise 
are also only too visible. Perhaps the root of most of 
them is the entirely unilateral and arbitrary selection of 
the authors that he has decided to discuss. There would 
certainly be no objection to a purely analytic exercise, 
entirely devoted to the internal critique of some classical 
texts (Marx's and Freud’s, in this case). But Wolfenstein 
does not confine himself to this task. He makes, instead, 
detailed references to a variety of intellectual traditions 
derived from those basic theoretical matrices. He does 
so, however, on the basis of such an arbitrary selection 
that one cannot avoid the conclusion that his intellectual 
enterprise is uneasily located in a no man’s land be- 
tween intellectual history and analytical presentation. 

Psychoanalytical theorv, for one, as Wolfenstein well 
knows, has advanced a great deal since Freud’s days. 
Now, given Wolfenstein’s primary interest in alienation, 
identification, and the dialectics of desire, one would 
have expected to find in his book a serious discussion of 
Lacanian theory, which is centered precisely in those 
notions and has been extended, over the last decades, to 
the study of the sociopolitical field. But the only refer- 
ence to Lacan that we find in the book (apart from two 
other passing mentions) is the following: “Lacan is far 
and away the most fallocentric and narcissistic of psy- 
choanalystic theorists. One must defeat him in order to 
win the struggle for psychoanalysis. But this is not the 
whole story, not even, perhaps, its principal narrative 
line. Why, especially outside France, all the attention to 
the narcissistic Lacan? Why the emulation of his lan- 
guage and style? Why the willing acceptance of: his 
terms for the debate about gender? Is this critique, or is 
it compliance?” (p. 140). Needless to say, there is no 
attempt to answer these half-rhetorical questions. The 
same cavalier treatment is reserved for deconstruction 
(p. 148-49). 

The same problems are to be found in what concerns 
Marxist categories. The author passes too quickly from 
Marx analyses to his own critique and reformulations, 
paying little attention to the various attempts by twen- 
tieth-century Marxist authors to engage in similar en- 
deavors. Concepts such as alienation or false conscious- 
ness, for instance, have been the subject of intense 
debates in the 1960s and 1970s, with some Marxist 
authors making them the cornerstone of their ap- 
proaches while others repudiated them. Wolfenstein, 
however, takes the fruitfulness of these categories as 
unproblematic and makes no reference to those debates. 
The result is that even his more promising ideas appear 
rootless and without a precise direction. 

I do not want my assessment of this book to appear as 
entirely negative. The author shows a considerable 
knowledge of the texts of Hegel, Marx, and Freud, and 
many of his intuitions are sound, original, and well 
worth pursuing. But I think that the shortcomings of the 
book clearly outweigh its merits. 


University of Essex ERNESTO LACLAU 
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Uncertain Warriors: Lyndon Johnson and His Vietnam 
Advisers. By David M. Barrett. Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas, 1993. 279p. $35.00. 

Whatever Possessed the President? Academic Experts 
and Presidential Policy, 1960-1988. By Robert C. 
Wood. Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1993. 208p. $40.00 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


A main frustration in doing presidential scholarship is 
the difficulty of penetrating the black box of White 
House decision making. Even when there is available a 
raft of documentation in the form of reports and mem- 
oranda, including decision memoranda on which a 
president indicates a choice, there is usually the sense 
that important pieces of the puzzle are obscured. Con- 
sequently, studies that make the black box even a bit 
less mysterious are welcomed. Uncertain Warriors, by 
David M. Barrett, and Whatever Possessed the President? by 
Robert C. Wood in somewhat different ways are pol- 
ished, rich, and useful additions to the literature on the 
presidency in this regard. 

Both focus on advisory structures and processes. 
Barrett’s book presents three case studies of Lyndon B. 
Johnson's Vietnam decision making. They are the deci- 
sions to escalate in 1965; the debate over options in 1967; 
and the choices made in the aftermath of the Tet 
Offensive in 1968, including Johnson’s decision not to 
seek reelection. Wood is concerned with the role of 
academic advisers, especially social scientists, in presi- 
dential politics and decision making from the Kennedy 
through the Reagan years. 

The core purposes animating the two books are simi- 
lar in some respects but different in others. Both, of 
course, seek to illuminate the shadowy world of presi- 
dential decision making. More specifically, Barrett is 
interested in verifying or confounding the conventional 
wisdom about the nature and operations of Johnson 
advisory system that contributed to the fateful results 
that were the nation’s Vietnam experience. Was it, in 
fact, “narrow, cohesive, and overwhelmingly hawk- 
ish?” (p. 169) Were aides afraid to offer candid advice? 
Was Johnson close minded about the war and prone to 
orchestrate agreement among his advisers in support of 
his predetermined positions? Was it stable, or did it 
change over time? Was, then, the advisory system 
simply an extension of Johnson’s complex and often 
difficult personality? 

Wood charts the ups and downs of presidential advis- 
ers with academic credentials through six presidencies. 
In addition, woven through the book is a brief. Essen- 
tially it is that academic social science, with its “reliance 
on data, the disciplined use of inference, the articulated 
distinction between fact and value,” (p. 168) can make 
important contributions to public policy. 

A strength shared by the two books lies in clearly 
stated conceptual frameworks in which analyses are set. 
Barrett’s baseline for his assessment is presidential ra- 
tionality which is defined as “responding to the envi- 
ronment by developing an advisory system to help 
determine and reach policy goals, seeking diverse views 
and information, and connecting means to ends” (p. 9). 
He also specifies a relationship between the political 
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environment and the characteristics of advisory sys- 
tems. Wood's core concept is “talk,” political talk about 
attaining and using power. This is the basis for the 
questions at the heart of his analysis: “Where do the 
ideas come from ... Who offers ideas on politics, 
through what form of talk, and at what time in the 
political process” (p. 3)? Presidential candidates and 
presidents mainly talk to three elites: other politicians, 
professional administrators, and policy experts. There 
are also outsiders involved in presidential talk, including 
political philosophers and image makers. Three types of 
talk, rhetoric, ideology, and knowledge, compete in the 
presidential arena during campaigns, transitions, and in 
governing. Decisions arise out of “the ever-present 
struggle between the ideas of the president and those of 
the three elites” (p. 6). Wood participated personally in 
presidential talk for many years starting in John F. 
Kennedy’s presidential campaign, followed by service as 
chairman of two of Johnson’s Great Society task forces, 
then as under secretary and secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Based upon a meticulous examination of the Johnson 
papers, the papers of other participants, such as Senator 
Richard Russell, oral histories, memoirs, interviews, and 
previous studies, Barrett makes a convincing case that 
Johnson’s Vietnam advisory system was rational. Over- 
all and in the particulars, the reality he depicts is far 
from the pathological horror often described. It was 
fairly open system, though disguised by Johnson’s in- 
sistence on confidentiality, and populated by persons in 
and out of government with diverse views. Johnson 
listened to and seriously considered the varied points of 
view and assessments that came to him through a 
variety of channels. 

Moving beyond understanding Johnson's system and 
how it worked, important in and of itself, of broader 
interest is Barretts’ effort to understand how the system 
evolved over time. Basically, he suggests, advisory sys- 
tems are shaped by presidential preferences, but also 
by the political environment. He theorizes that they will 
be orderly and collegial when the president’s goals and 
the means to achieve them are clear. They will be less 
orderly and more competitive when goals and the 
means to realize them are controversial and unpopular. 
When goals are clear, but there is uncertainty as to 
means, they will be a hybrid. He finds the advisory 
system to be of the third type in 1965, but slightly more 
competitive than collegial. In the hybrid form of 1967, 
the collegial outweighed the competitive element in the 
system. The following year, 1968, although collegiality 
was still evident, there was a distinctly higher level of 
competition among Johnson’s advisers. His personal 
style did not change, but his advisory system did. 

Barrett concludes his book with consideration of 
Johnson's political style and the relationship between 
rationality in advisory processes and the quality of 
decisions. He concludes that the particulars of Johnson’s 
Vietnam decision were shaped less by the nature of his 
approach to advice taking than by his world view and 
the political circumstances of the time. 

Wood treats the reader to a lively and interesting 
history of academic advice based upon his own experi- 
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ences and systematic investigation of its place in other 
presidencies. Much of his description of academic advice 
in post-Johnson presidencies is fresh material. Not sur- 
prisingly, he finds that the high water mark reached by 
academic social scientists and their knowledge talk was 
during the days of Johnson’s Great Society. In subse- 
quent presidencies, although there were academics 
present, they were most evident in campaigns and 
transitions, less so in governance. In the Nixon and 
Carter presidencies, lawyers became increasingly impor- 
tant in shaping policy. Over time, knowledge talk un- 
fortunately has lost ground to rhetoric and ideological 
talk, Wood believes. 

He seems to be somewhat ambivalent about the 
Reagan presidency, however. On the one hand, for 
Wood, Reagan was “a man of beliefs, not ideas” (p. 139), 
and ideological talk was a prominent part of his presi- 
dency. The ill-conceived supply-side economics and the 
“reckless rush to deregulation” (p. 160) were products of 
ideology, not knowledge. Yet in other areas, such as the 
New Federalism proposals, Wood sees circumstances 
that cause him to conclude, “The pattern of advice and 
counsel from the social sciences not only persisted in 
the Reagan administration; it was expanded and, in 
its implementation, perfected,” (p. 160). As Wood ob- 
serves, the line separating ideology and knowledge is 
blurred, and it remains so in present Undetsenidings° of 
the Reagan presidency. 

Another troublesome part raised but not fully re- 
solved in Wood’s book is, in general, the loss of currency 
of academic social science and the present preeminence 
of ideological talk over knowledge talk. In his last 
chapter, there is a provocative essay that touches upona 
variety of possibilities, including the troubled state of 
universities and social science disciplines that make 
them inhospitable places for scholars who wish to relate 
knowledge to policy, the rise of think tanks, an in- 
creased analytical capacity within government, and a 
political environment marked by a resurgent “fervor for 
capitalism” (p. 174) and by a politics driven by ideolog- 
ical contention. In the end, however, there is no confi- 
dent explication of the determinants of the quantity and 
quality of knowledge talk informed by social science in 
the presidential arena. 

In summary, all students of the presidency will be 
interested in these books. Each makes important contri- 
butions to how the personal preferences of presidents 
mix with institutional characteristics and contextual po- 
litical forces in the uses of presidential power. 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville © Davip M. WELBORN 


Agendas and Instability in American Politics. By Frank R. 
Baumgartner and Bryan D. Jones. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1993. 289p. $47.50 cloth, $14.95 


paper. 


Those who follow public policymaking in the United 
States long have suspected that the dynamics they 
observed never seemed to match up to the laws embod- 
ied in the discipline’s dominant models. Incrementalism 
reigns, but dramatic and deep changes occur rather 
often. Policy subsystems are inherently stable, shaped 
by differential intensity among interests and buttressed 
by institutional biases; but they erode—or collapse en- 
tirely. And of course, the system tends always toward 
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general equilibrium, though many have observed appar- 
ent and frequent disequilibria. In short, scholars ask, 
Which conditions are the norm and which are the 
exceptions? 

Baumgartner and Jones have produced the book that 
students of public policy have been awaiting and that 
more than a few will wish they had written. In this rich 
work, the authors show how long periods of policy 
incrementalism and spasms of change are part of the 
same equation of issue definition and institutional bias; 
how policy subsystems both maintain stability but also 
can succumb to powerful countervailing forces; and 
finally, how the search for some general equilibrium 
probably is fruitless. What exists, instead, is a “punctu- 
ated equilibrium” of subsystem stability and change. 
Amid seeming stability, there is continual change. In 
fact, they note, for a political system long regarded as 
structurally and politically conservative, “one is struck 
by the vast policy changes that have occurred in the 
United States” (p. 235). 

The authors come to these conclusions honestly. First, 
this book is based firmly on, and is heir to, a long line of 
scholarship going back at least as far as Schattschneider 
(1960), who, it seems, garners more respect with each 
passing generation. Its theoretical base is built upon the 
literatures on problem definition and agenda formation, 
policy subsystems, and (in a very nuanced application), 
social choice theory. These traditions are woven to- 
gether in subtle and sophisticated ways, and the first 
several chapters alone would make this work a worth- 
while read for any core graduate seminar on public 
policy processes. 

Second, the authors back up theory with a methodol- 
ogy that is both commonsense and (even more impor- 
tant) readily reproducible. They start initially from a- 
base of solid longitudinal case studies on issues like 
nuclear power, pesticides, smoking, and urban policy 
(among others). These cases, taken individually, show 
long periods of policy subsystem stability interspersed 
by sharp spasms of change. Taken together, these cases 
suggest the impact of broader systemic forces on policy 
subsystems, since so many of these subsystems encoun- 
ter trouble for roughly the same reasons at about the 
same times. The authors build from these cases with 
empirical analyses of media sources, interest group 
mobilization, governmental attention and action, and 
policy outputs (with methods and data sources ex- 
plained more fully in a useful appendix). The result is a 
truly comparative, empirically supported analysis of 
several issues across time—a rare commodity indeed. 

No one of the authors’ findings may surprise those 
who follow this literature closely. Issue definition and 
control over the agenda for debate are critical to policy 
stability or change. Institutions and institutional design 
can buttress the policy status quo or can offer opportu- 
nities to new voices. Policy entrepreneurs exploit their 
opportunities to define issues and gain access to sympa- 
thetic institutional venues and seek to keep others from 
doing likewise. The ways in which competing elites and 
interests seek to involve the “apathetic” in a conflict 
powerfully affects its outcome. Schattschneider, for one, 
said pretty much the same things over 30 years ago. 
What is important is how Baumgartner and Jones back 
up what have become truisms with solid analysis and 
how they extend the literature into new theoretical 
directions. The perceptive discussion about the inter- 
actions between policy “images” and institutional “ven- 
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ues” alone should keep more than one doctoral student 
busy for a while. 

Perhaps the single most illuminating theoretical find- 
ing in this work is what the authors call the dual 
mobilization thesis. The mobilization of new voices and 
previously excluded interests either can comz2 during a 
wave of enthusiasm for a particular policy (the cycle of 
“alarmed discovery” and “euphoria” about problem 
solution explored by Anthony Downs) or out of oppo- 
nents’ criticism of, and attack against, tne pclicy status 
quo (as suggested by Schattschneider’s notion about the 
“socialization” of conflict). But each type of mobilization 
produces a far different outcome. A ““Downsian” mobi- 
lization is marked by a positive policy “image” (e.g., 
“peaceful” uses of nuclear power) and by the creation of 
institutions likely to support subsystem hegemony (e.g., 
the Atomic Energy Commission). A “Schattschneider” 
mobilization, by contrast, involves negative policy im- 
ages (e.g., the health dangers of nuclear power) and the 
greater policy role played by institutions (e.g., congres- 
sional oversight committees) less likely to offer unal- 
loyed support for the status quo. There are, in politics, 
two very different kinds of mobilization; and which one 
dominates at any given point explains convincingly 
whether a subsystem is or is not stable—hencze, punctu- 
ated equilibrium, or stability and change. 

There is so much offered in this bock that any one 
review may not do it justice, so read it yourself. It is one 
of the more important books in years, a powerful and 
well-supported rejoinder to narrowly mechanistic and 
deterministic policy models. It reminds us <hat ideas, 
institutions, and (yes) politics all matter. Its lessons to 
students of public policy are several: look long (into 
history), look broadly (beyond the narrow confines of a 
single institution), look deeply into issues, and compare 
across issues and across time. It is at once a grand 
synthesis of the past and a pathbreaking work against 
which future studies will be measured. In these ways, it 
is a worthy heir to a long tradition. 

Agendas and Instability in American Politics is well writ- 
ten, particularly for a work where the hands and souls of 
both authors are evident. Any quibbles about the book 
(a couple of the later chapters fit in a little awkwardly) 
are minor. This book is recommended especially for 
graduate courses in American and comparative politics, 
public policy, and interest groups, among other topics; 
but it also is accessible for upper-level undergraduate 
offerings. . 


Northeastern University CHRISTOPHER J. Bosso 


Careers in City Politics: The Case for Urban Democ- 
racy. By Timothy Bledsoe. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1993. 231p. $39.95. 

Ambition and Beyond: Career Paths of American Poli- 
ticians. Edited by Shirley Williams and Edward L. 
Lascher. Berkeley: Institute of Governmental Studies 
Press, 1993. 260p. $21.95 paper. 


The literature on political careers, writes Timothy 
Prinz in Ambition and Beyond, encompasses the fields of 
“political recruitment, political elites, personality and 
politics, political biography, legislative studies” (p. 11). 
But from the books under review, it is clear that as 
“disparate and far-flung” as this literature is (ibid.), one 
theoretical approach dominates. Joseph Scnlesinger’s 
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ambition theory looms large both in Williams and 
Lascher’s collection of essays and in Timothy Bledsoe’s 
study of city politicians. These books offer us an oppor- 
tunity to see how Schlesinger has influenced our under- 
standing of American political careers. 

Ambition theory states that officeholders’ ambition for 
higher office shapes their behavior. Most politicians hold 
progressive ambition (the desire to move to higher office), 
rather than static ambition (to remain in their present 
office) or discrete ambition (to leave office). Schlesinger’s 
work suggests three broad areas of inquiry into differ- 
ences: ambition, opportunities, and the behavior of 
politicians in one institution whose sights are set on 
moving to another. But the “key component,” writes 
Prinz, is the structure of opportunities, or “the seats 
available and the hierarchy of positions for advance- 
ment,” which “give shape and definition to the political 
career’ (p. 27). 

Although they do not follow a common format, the 
Williams and Lascher essays fit together well. The first 
section includes an introduction by Shirley Williams and 
the literature review and prospectus by Prinz. Williams 
offers comparisons between political careers in the 
United States and Britain. Prinz lays out the three stages 
of political careers discussed in the essays: recruitment, 
advancement, and retirement. The book includes sec- 
tions on congressional careers (Linda Fowler and John 
Hibbing), subnational legislative careers (Peverill Squire 
and Edward Lascher), and careers for women and mi- 
norities (Susan Carroll and Fernando Guerra). The es- 
says are drawn together by Lascher’s introduction to 
each section and his concluding essay summarizing the 
critiques of ambition theory offered by the other authors. 

While some of the research here can be found else- 
where, it is kept fresh by the authors’ efforts to use their 
findings to speak to ambition theory. Hibbing, for ex- 
ample, uses his research on the internal congressional 
career to show how ambition theory actually misses a 
great deal of ambitious behavior. Ambition theory tends 
either to assume that all politicians have progressive 
ambition or to infer ambition from behavior, that is, that 
those who run for higher office have progressive ambi- 
tion. This is limiting, however, because “progressive 
ambition can just as easily be displayed by running for 
Party Whip as by running for the Senate” (p. 131). 
Focusing on a predetermined hierarchy of offices and 
office seeking as an outlet for progressive ambitions misses 
how ambition may be satisfied by position seeking within 
an institution. The critical question, Hibbing argues, is 
“why some members vent progressive ambitions by 
employing the many ladders within the House, while 
others do so by attempting to jump to a different 
institution” (p. 131). 

Linda Fowler's essay on recruitment demonstrates the 
need to appreciate how ambitions interact with oppor- 
tunities and institutional characteristics. A puzzling as- 
pect of recruitment in an era of candidate-centered 
campaigns, she writes, is “why individuals who could 
be the strongest candidates . . . never think about run- 
ning for Congress at all” (p. 89). Restricting ourselves to 
those who want to move on means we will miss many of 
the ways politicians satisfy their ambitions. For example, 
ambition may be more satisfactorily pursued in some 
local and state governments than in others. Fernando 
Guerra finds that in the Los Angeles County hierarchy 
of elective offices, many local offices rank above a seat in 
the House. We might easily misconstrue the relationship 
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between ambition and career choices by politicians from 
this area without recognizing both how the hierarchy of 
offices differs from other areas and the special appeal of 
retaining a local office. Peverill Squire shows that state 
legislatures can be set up to offer satisfactory political 
careers in their own right and that legislators in many 
states are willing to stay there. 

The emphasis in these essays on differences in oppor- 
tunities across states, localities, and institutions has its 
payoffs. Guerra, Fowler, and Carroll each demonstrate 
the value of this emphasis to understanding the career 
paths of women and minorities. But with the exception 
of Lascher’s contribution on job satisfaction in local 
governments, we learn little about differences in political 
ambition and even less on how ambition shapes behav- 
ior. 

By drawing both on Barber and Schlesinger, Bledsoe 
offers us greater insights into these two aspects of 
ambition theory. From a panel survey of over nine 
hundred city council members interviewed in 1982 and 
1987, Bledsoe looks at who seek city council positions 
and why, how city council careers unfold, and the future 
offices sought by city council members. Well integrated 
into the literature on careers and city politics, the anal- 
ysis is empirically rich, using demographic data, moti- 
vations, and council characteristics to explain city polit- 
ical careers. Motivations are measured along four 
dimensions, the most important of which is from polit- 
ico to apolitical. Politicos are progressively ambitious 
people who enjoy politics and call themselves politi- 
cians. 

Bledsoe’s research is premised on the belief that city 
politics need revitalizing. His goal is “to shed light on 
the means to attract skilled politicians back into city 
politics” (p. 8). Presenting a counterargument to term- 
limitation activists, he calls for city governments made 
up of ambitious, experienced politicians willing to serve 
long terms. Testing the heart of ambition theory (“the 
consequences of some people having aspirations for 
higher office’), he finds that upwardly mobile city 
councillors had “an increased constituency awareness, 
an increased constituent attentiveness, and an increased 
level of energy” (pp. 148, 170). While his data offer a 
way of looking at how ambition shapes behavior with- 
out assuming ambition from subsequent office-seeking 
behavior, he measures aspirations based on whether 
council members sought higher office. But at other 
points he does find interesting differences among moti- 
vational types, differences that support the need to bring 
more career oriented politicians into city politics. To 
those who would oppose careerist legislators, he re- 
sponds that “the most that might be feared from lengthy 
legislative service is the development of political skill 
and governmental knowledge” (p. 181). 

Bledsoe is concerned that city politics are not good 
places to launch a career for higher office and that most 
offer unsatisfying careers for their members. In sharp 
contrast to Hibbing’s findings for members of Congress, 
Bledsoe finds that most people do not change much in 
how they approach their jobs or constituencies during 
their time on councils. Further, data he uses from 
Schlesinger show that city governments were never, in 
this century, good paths to higher office. Nonetheless, 
the “solution to political revitalization of cities” is to 
reform councils so they attract career politicians (p. 175). 
These include longer terms, the removal of limits on 
successive terms, and higher salaries. “If city politics can 


attract strong political talent, then that talent,” he as- 
serts, “will in turn excite the people” (ibid.). 

Not all of Bledsoe’s conclusions are convincing. First, 
it is not clear what Bledsoe means by “revitalization.” 
The problems with city politics are not concretely iden- 
tified with reference to any earlier period when politics 
were somehow better. Further, city councils have rarely 
been a means to higher office, so it would seem that far 
more than tinkering would be required to change this 
pattern. Second, he argues that politicos are better 
councillors and that we should try to attract more of 
them. Yet from his data, they do not appear to change 
much once in office, so it is not clear why we should 
expect them to develop political skills and knowledge. 
Finally, he may not give sufficient weight to how the 
types of issues in city politics attract particular types of 
people. While he notes Paul Peterson’s argument about 
how city interests constrain policymakers, he argues 
that this “simply puts a premium on creative and 
talented political leadership” (p. 17). Yet his own data 
show a preponderance of business people and preoccu- 
pation with the city’s economic vitality. Whatever the 
reforms, it may never be possible to attract the broad 
spectrum of progressively ambitious people that he 
seeks in city politics. Indeed, this, more than any other 
factor, may explain why city councils have never been 
routes to higher office. 
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Follow the Leader: Opinion Polls and the Modern 
Presidents. By Paul Brace and Barbara Hinckley. New 
York: Basic Books, 1992. 243p. $25.00 cloth. 

Media Polls in American Politics. Edited by Thomas E. 
Mann and Gary R. Orren. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1992. 172p. 528.95 cloth, $10.95 paper. 


Is the recent, media-driven proliferation of public 
opinion polls a blessing or a curse on American demo- 
cratic politics? Thomas E. Mann and Gary R. Orren, 
editors of Media Polls in American Politics, and Paul Brace 
and Barbara Hinckley, authors of Follow the Leader: 
Opinion Polls and the Modern Presidents, provide similar 
answers to this question: media poils can be both bless- 
ing and curse, but the present situation often favors the 
latter. After carefully detailing various problems associ- 
ated with, or caused by, such polls, both books offer 
encouraging and sometimes helpful advice on how we 
(academics, pollsters, journalists, public officials, and 
citizens alike) can turn the tide and make public opinion 
polls more valuable and useful to democracy. Media 
polls are not going to go away, so we might as well make 
the best of them. The first step, the authors suggest, is 
for everyone to become more informed and thus more 
realistic about what the polls mean, what forces influ- 
ence the polls, and what impact the polls have on 
American politics. 

The Mann and Orren volume brings together polling 
experts from both academic and news media organiza- 
tions to discuss the use and misuse of media polls. The 
editors frame the discussion around two questions: 
(1) What are the strengths and weaknesses of media 
polls? and (2) What impact do media polls have on 
politics? The ensuing debate, which (not surprisingly) 
finds the academics on the offensive and the media 
polisters on the defensive, focuses mainly on the first 
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question. The second question is usually addressed only 
indirectly. The underlying and occasionally recognized 
argument in each chapter is that polls foster, rather than 
subvert, democracy when they accurately and honestly 
reflect, rather than create or distort, public opinion. 

Although relegated to the fourth chapter, Henry E. 
Brady and Gary R. Orren’s essay, “Polling Pitfalls” sets 
the agenda for the debate. Most other chapters can be 
read as responses to the powerful critique they offer. 
Mixing survey research with journalism, Brady and 
Orren argue, is like trying to mix oil and water. Each has 
an “ethos” or set of priorities that sets the at cross 
purposes. (p. 56). Journalists’ primary mission is to 
produce novel, interesting, and easy-to-understand sto- 
ries as quickly and as cheaply as possible. Survey 
researchers and statisticians, on the other hand, are a 
very conservative bunch. They must be certain of the 
validity and reliability of their measures before they will 
venture even the most qualified conclusion. The result 
of this “inherent mismatch,” the authors assert, is that 
media pollsters and journalists are not only more likely 
than academics to commit methodological ar.d concep- 
tual errors in their surveys, they are also more likely to 
ignore them (ibid.). 

Brady and Orren identify and skillfully explain three 
types of errors found in survey research and especially 
in media polling: (1) sampling errors, the mosi troubling 
of which is low response rates, (2) measurement errors 
produced by bad questions or “bad arrangement of good 
questions,” and (3) specification errors (p. 59). The last 
are not the specification errors familiar to econometri- 
cians, however. Brady and Orren’s specification errors 
refer to faulty assumptions about the nature of public 
opinion that affect the kinds of questions asked, how the 
questions are asked, and how the answers are inter- 
preted. The most common and troublesome of these 
assumptions is that people have a single, unambiguous, 
unambivalent and stable opinion on any given public 
policy issue or public figure. Overall, this discussion of 
the errors that plague all sorts of survey research pro- 
vides a very useful methodological guide for survey 
researchers and users, whether they be journalists, 
readers, scholars, or students. 

The media-based contributors to Media Polls are all too 
aware of the time and monetary constraints that fierce 
competition places on journalists. Yet in their view, the 
consequences of these constraints are much more be- 
nign than Brady and Orren would have us think. Kath- 
leen A. Frankovic (CBS News), for example, argues that 
journalists have responded to the demands placed upon 
them by becoming innovators in survey research tech- 
niques. In particular, she attributes the development of 
exit polling, computer and telephone interviewing tech- 
nology, tracking polls, panel surveys, and focus groups 
to media polling organizations. Partisan though she may 
be, Frankovic provides a useful discussion of advantages 
and limitations of these polling innovations. 

Many of the methodological issues that Brady and 
Orren consider serious problems, Michael R. Kagay 
(New York Times) considers “legitimate variations in 
techniques,” which fall within “the range of acceptable 
polling methods” (p. 104). Differences in efforts devoted 
to increasing response rates, for example, are “subtle 
differences between equally well conducted polls,” not 
differences in methodological validity (pp. 105-6). Kagay 
also points out that the competitive forces and con- 
straints to which the news media are subject have 
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fostered the proliferation of national polls. In the plural- 
istic tradition, he welcomes this development, for it 
allows us to examine a preponderance of public opinion 
data on any given topic and frees us from having to rely 
on the results of just one or two polls. 

E. J. Dionne, Jr. (Washington Post), on the other hand, 
acknowledges many of the criticisms against the prolif- 
eration of polls. He agrees that instead of helping 
citizens make informed decisions and fostering demo- 
cratic deliberation, journalists who rely on polls encour- 
age passivity among their citizen-readers by portraying 
the political system in an overly simplistic and determin- 
istic fashion. Nevertheless, he claims, these problems 
are not the fault of media polls themselves. Rather, they 
are the result of the decline of political parties in the 
United States and the simultaneous rise of nonpartisan 
journalism. In effect, the news media have had to 
assume the responsibility for identifying viable candi- 
dates for public office. The polls simply allow the media 
to fulfill this role in as neutral and apolitical a way as 
possible. 

Most contributors to Media Polls in American Politics 
offer suggestions for making polls more conducive to 
democratic politics. These recommendations, which are 
well summarized by the editors, range from the very 
practical and doable request that journalists fully dis- 
close information about their sampling techniques, re- 
sponse rates, and survey methods to the quite idealistic 
notion that media pollsters should “familiarize them- 
selves with theories of opinion formation and methods 
of multivariate analysis” (p. 16). Other recommenda- 
tions call for journalists to replace their current superfi- 
cial or nonexistent analysis of polling data with more 
sophisticated, in-depth analysis. These recommenda- 
tions, while valid, are somewhat limited. First, they 
address only media personnel. Do academics, politi- 
cians, and ordinary citizens have no responsibility or 
recourse here? Second, the possibility that the media 
will take these recommendations seriously seems re- 
mote precisely because of the various structural con- 
straints that Brady and Orren argue make survey re- 
search and journalism incompatible. 

While Mann and Orren approach their topic from the 
point of view of polling experts, Brace and Hinckley 
address the democratic implications of the proliferation 
of opinion polls from the perspective of political institu- 
tions. Moreover, Follow the Leader provides a more fo- 
cused and in-depth approach to the larger question by 
concentrating on one particular political institution (the 
modern presidency [Truman to Bush]) and one particu- 
lar aspect of polls (presidential approval ratings). To 
what extent, Brace and Hinckley ask, do these monthly 
reports on the presidents popularity affect presidents’ 
behavior in office, and to what extent do presidents’ 
activities affect their subsequent approval ratings? And 
what does this say about the strength of democratic 
linkage between American presidents and citizens? 

Brace and Hinckley’s careful analysis does give us 
reason to worry. Concerns about maintaining or boost- 
ing presidents’ popularity have played a significant role 
in White House decision making. Presidents do, indeed, 
appear to undertake certain activities in reaction to 
recent trends in their approval ratings. Specifically, 
presidents’ major domestic policy addresses and foreign 
travel are “curiously timed to accord with month-to- 
month changes in approval ratings” (p. 55). Many of the 
modern presidents’ activities in foreign affairs also ap- 
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pear to be “curiously timed.” The use of military force 
abroad, foreign policy addresses, and international “‘ral- 
ly points” (dramatic, or dramatized, events that in- 
clude—but are not limited to—the use of force) are more 
likely to occur in the immediate aftermath of negative, 
dramatic domestic events (e.g., White House scandals) 
or amid worsening economic conditions. The authors 
suggest that these foreign policy activities are preemp- 
tive strikes taken to prevent a drop in the presidents’ 
approval ratings that would otherwise follow such neg- 
ative events. 

The problem with all this, Brace and Hinckley explain, 
is not that presidents are concerned about public opin- 
ion but that they are concerned about their popularity at 
the expense of good public policy and real public opin- 
ion. Decisions and actions based on what is popular are 
not necessarily in the best interest of the nation; they 
may even conflict with what the public actually wants, 
for presidential popularity as measured in the polls does 
not tend to reflect the public’s policy preferences. Public 
relations presidents, of which Reagan and Bush are 
prime examples, are particularly adept at manipulating 
events to make themselves appear to be concerned 
about, and in line with, public preferences, when they 
are, in fact, not. Public opinion in this scenario. is not 
being used by presidents as a guideline for policy 
decisions, it is being used only for the benefit of the 
presidents themselves. 

Not all modern presidents have been so concerned 
about being liked. As Brace and Hinckley’s analysis 
demonstrates, Truman, Johnson and Ford were more 
willing than others to place their convictions, or at least 
their policy goals, before their popularity. Not surpris- 
ingly, these three received the lowest average approval 
ratings. It is also no coincidence that these unpopular 
presidents are the very same ones who were not elected 
to the presidency. Clearly, presidential campaigns and 
elections—crucial elements of the democratic process 
itself—tfoster the public relations mindset. 

At the same time that Follow the Leader “underscores 
the worry that the polls turn democracy upside down” 
(p. 16), it also provides plenty of reassurance that there 
are limits to what presidents can do about their stand- 
ings in the polls. In fact, Brace and Hinckley find that 
most of the activities presidents undertake to boost their 
approval ratings are futile: they have no discernible 
effects on subsequent polls—much less, positive effects. 
Even the use of force will not raise a president’s popu- 
larity unless the White House puts forth considerable 
effort to dramatize the event and make it a “‘rally point.” 
The authors also show that presidential approval is 
largely a function of economic circumstances and dra- 
matic events that are, for the most part, beyond the 
control of any individual president. In addition, presi- 
dents are set up for failure. They cannot possibly main- 
tain the high approval ratings with which they enter 
office, for those scores are based on unrealistic expecta- 
tions that American culture, citizens, and academics 
place on the presidency. Modern presidents concerned 
about their popularity may find that the polls control 
them more than they control the polls. In either case, 
however, democracy is not well served. 

Brace and Hinckley’s solution to the problems of the 
public relations presidency is twofold. First, we should 
lower our expectations regarding the level of support an 


incumbent president should receive. A more realistic 


expectation would be that presidents maintain the same 
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margin of support that elected them in the first place. 
The White House could then take more policy risks and 
focus less time and effort on manipulating public infor- 
mation. Second, everyone needs to read this book. Were 
this to come to pass, presidents would stop wasting 
their time trying to maintain or increase their popularity, 
citizens and the media would not hold presidents ac- 
countable for events and conditions beyond their con- 
trol, and (most importantly) Americans would no longer 
be so easily duped by clever and manipulative presi- 
dents and White House staff. 

Luckily, most everyone can read this book and get 
something out of it. The analysis is methodologically 
sophisticated but presented in a very user-friendly man- 
ner. For the typical undergraduate or casual reader with 
little or no knowledge of (much less, interest in) statis- 
tics, Brace and Hinckley simply and effectively explain 
their analysis and present their results in English, in the 
main text. For the typical graduate student or professor, 
they explain the statistical procedures and present the 
results in much greater detail in the appendices. Overall, 
Follow the Leader is a methodological delight. The analy- 
sis (either version) is extremely careful and straightfor- 
ward. The ways in which Brace and Hinckley operation- 
alize concepts and collect data, especially with regard to 
their vast array of indicators of presidential activities and 
dramatic events, are remarkably creative and ingenious. 

In contrast to the accessibility of Follow the Leader, 
Mann and Orren’s Media Polls in American Politics is an 
“insider's” book. Both the general subject matter and 
the oftentimes technical discussions make it appear to be 
written for other conscientious journalists and media 
critics. For the reasons mentioned earlier, the Brady and 
Orren chapter is exceptional is this respect. Both books, 
however, address a very important and pertinent set of 
issues surrounding the proliferation of public opinion 
polls. Because these issues address the viability of mod- 
ern-day democratic politics and the linkage between 
citizens and elected officials, they deserve the attention 
of said citizens and elected officials, as well as that of 
scholars and pollsters. 
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Power Failure: New York City Politics and Policy Since 
1960. By Charles Brecher and Raymond D. Horton. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 393p. 
$35.00. 

A Phoenix in the Ashes: The Rise and Fall of the Koch 
Coalition in New York City Politics. By John Hull 
Mollenkopf. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992. 285p. $35.00. 


These two fine books provide rich, original detail 
about New York City and contribute to broader issues of 
urban politics and administration. The Era of Urban 
Austerity began with the 1975 New York fiscal crisis and 
continues today. Why and how political leaders then 
ended some three decades of government growth has 
sparked much debate. Four answers—two economic 
and two political—are commonly advanced: (1) capital- 
ism strangled America’s most generous local welfare 
state; (2) decline in jobs and population, exacerbated by 
growth in the Sunbelt and abroad, devastated the eco- 
nomic base and in turn suppressed government spend- 
ing; (3) Washington, especially under Presidents Ford, 
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Reagan, and Bush, cut grants, the lifeblood of New 
York's social welfare programs; (4) finally, there is the 
regime theory of Clarence Stone and others, which 
stresses the constraining force of business elites. The 
interest in these two books is that they review carefully 
these common views but disagree with all of them. Both 
books build extensively documented analyses stressing 
specifically political decisions. They thus extend the 
subtradition of work stressing political forces, from Ken 
Auletta and Ester Fuchs, among others. 

Mollenkopf’s Phoenix in the Ashes considers the Koch 
era. It speaks to the general interpretative issues by 
showing how dramatically different policies emerged 
under the same mayor. When Koch first took office in 
the wake of New York's fiscal crisis, he imposed major 
cutbacks that his predecessor Abe Beame had consid- 
ered “impossible.” But by 1980, Koch led a major 
turnaround: New York's spending started growing and 
continued through the 1980s, despite Republicans in the 
White House. What Mollenkopf contributes is a detailed 
interpretation of how and why such policy shifts oc- 
curred. His answer stresses changes in the leading 
groups comprising the Koch coalition. Koch initially ran 
on a strong antiunion, antibureaucracy platform and 
appealed to “average citizens,” stressing lower taxes 
and increased productivity. But over the years, Koch 
moved away from his traditional liberal-left political base 
in Greenwich Village and upper Manhattan to build a 
new coalition incorporating Latinos and whit2 Catholics 
outside Manhattan. With the old Tammany—DeSapio 
Democratic organization no longer a serious threat, he 
incorporated many regular Democrats, who, along with 
certain developers and finance firms, contributed gener- 
ously to his campaign funds. Most controversial, how- 
ever, was his increasing exclusion of low-income 
African—-Americans, which eventually led Koch to be 
labeled a racist and David Dinkins to replace him. Thus, 
while Mollenkopf recognizes demographic and eco- 
nomic constraints, “astute political entrepreneurs” oc- 
cupy the driver's seat. There is much discussion of 
campaign strategies, governing, and specifics of leader- 
ship. In many such instances, Mollenkopf thoughtfully 
raises broader questions of interpretation and assesses 
them with brief illustrations from other major cities 
(e.g., Why and how did Boston, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles go one route, while Houston and Atlanta took 
another?). These quick comparisons generally bolster 
the case that Koch as a leader made specific decisions 
that led New York to pursue its own unique route, 
largely flowing from the shifts in the groups he brought 
into his coalition. Mollenkopf still finds room for serious 
attention to, and empirical detail on, shifts in New 
York's economy in the postindustrial era—and many 
details on ethnic voting patterns. 

Brecher and Horton argue against the same four 
common interpretations of urban politics as does 
Mollenkopf. Their answer is similar io his: political 
leaders are key. Yet despite this common answer, the 
two books are quite distinct. Brecher and Horton’s Power 
Failure is “a guidebook” to New York City politics and 
government over three decades. It provides a longer 
historical purview, more detailed budgetary and fiscal 
analysis, attention to specifics on service delivery and 
government productivity, and many suggestions of spe- 
cific reforms. These are natural outgrowths of the two- 
decade-long involvement by the two authors in moni- 
toring and assessing New York City government, 
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generating a shelf of publications that have made them 
leading policy analysts of the city. Their goal here is to 
update the classic on New York’s politics, Wallace Sayre 
and Herbert Kaufman’s Governing New York City (1960). 
They consider that New York City politics is less open 
and competitive, less pluralistic, than do Sayre and 
Kaufman. But they offer an essentially pluralist interpre- 
tation in that no single elite dominates decisions. Like 
Dahl, they stress issue-area differences: the teacher's 
union may dominate much of education, and the Police- 
man’s Benevolent Association could defeat proposals for 
a civilian review board by civil rights groups and leading 
politicians, but land use is more dominated by real estate 
owners and developers (pp. 8-9). Clearly, the average 
citizen or minor-group leader may count little. Indeed, 
they stress that bureaucratic leaders in these various 
issue areas have surrounded themselves with pressure 
group allies that make political access by others sorely 
difficult. Many of their reform suggestions concern ways 
of seriously introducing more general criteria like value 
for tax money, since attention to such criteria often run 
counter to entrenched interests. This is clearly a work by 
two veterans of political wars; dozens of their past 
battles are distilled here. The level of detail sometimes 
overwhelms the reader of Power Failure; but if 393 pages 
are weighty, this is still just about half the length of 
Sayre and Kaufman. 

Mollenkopf’s focus on Koch and his political coalitions 
provide an organizing theme that makes his book nar- 
rower but more readable. He makes a useful conceptual 
distinction between campaigning coalitions and govern- 
ing coalitions, each of which has its partially distinct 
dynamics. Koch railed against the unions as a first-time 
candidate but, once in office, grew closer to them. 
Brecher and Horton’s review of five administrations 
from 1960 to the present leads them to add much more 
detail. They provide many specifics, from the quality of 
refuse collection to detailed breakdowns of outlays on 
psychiatric inpatient care. Such detail about trees—and 
leaves—occasionally obscures the forest. Stil, for stu- 
dents of New York city government, such detail makes 
this the new definitive “handbook.” 

In assessing interrelations between economic and po- 
litical forces, Mollenkopf chooses a wide variety of 
specific decisions that he briefly summarizes and inter- 
prets. There are no detailed “cases,” however, as in 
Dahl or Banfield. Mollenkopf’s conclusion is that “polit- 
ical considerations had a far greater impact on the 
actions of the Koch coalition than any supposed contex- 
tual imperative to promote private investment” (p. 161). 
Through skillful use of extensive, historical data, 
Mollenkopf traces the sources of Koch’s popularity, the 
strength of his governing coalition, and the roots of his 
demise. Still, Mollenkopf has some difficulty explaining 
the demise of the Koch coalition. It is unclear why 
Koch's efforts to maintain tensions within his opposition 
suddenly failed. The role of local economic conditions in 
the Koch coalition also remains obscure. How he specif- 
ically chose a prodevelopment agenda once in office and 
how “growth politics” was distinct in New York City 
could be more sharply addressed. 

For Brecher and Horton, the task is to demonstrate 
whether shifting political alliances, a changing local 
economy, or fluctuations in the level of intergovernmen- 
tal aid are responsible for policy variations. Comparing 
changes in budget outlays with changes in these three 
independent variables, they conclude that local political 
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actors were the most important factor in three of their 
four time periods. The problem here is that they provide 
little or no discussion of specific political actors and 
decisions that they undertook to influence policy. 
Differences between the two books stem from differ- 
ent goals. Brecher and Horton are fascinated with the 
Big Apple. While their analysis has wider implications, 
their main goal is to provide an encyclopedic guide to 
New York City politics and government, which they do 
with considerable detail, ingenuity, and success. For 
reformers, however, Brecher and Horton lament that on 
the two criteria of responsiveness and efficiency, New 
York fails again and again. From an electoral process 
that is neither competitive nor participatory to a budget- 
ary process and a service delivery system that suffer 
widespread inefficiencies, Brecher and Horton highlight 
the power failure of New York's government. This 
contribution is diminished by a dearth of attention to 
specific political decisions. Even though a policy option 
may be more efficient, it may have negative distribu- 
tional repercussions or other politically important impli- 
cations. Who supports which criteria of reform are not 
as central questions as they might be. Consequently, the 
reasons for lack of support for their reform suggestions 
are often vague. They seldom mention race; but it is 
central for Mollenkopf. He is far more concerned with 
the political costs and benefits of a given policy; and for 
him, a policy is successful if it generates greater political 
support. Obviously, one must read both books. 


University of Chicago TERRY NICHOLS CLARK 


The Phantom Respondents: Opinion Surveys and Po- 
litical Representation. By John Brehm. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1993. 266p. $39.50. 


In this slim volume (fully 50 pages of the already 
modest length comprise technical appendices), John 
Brehm presents a broad and detailed empirical analysis 
of the effects of nonresponse on survey results and 
traces out the profound implications of that analysis. 

Brehm first explores the notion of representativeness in 
both its statistical and political senses. (In this connec- 
tion, I miss a reference to the four papers by William 
Kruskal and Frederick Mosteller published in the Inter- 
national Statistical Review in the late 1970s that thoroughly 
explore the definitions and usage of the term representa- 
tive.) He argues that polls pervade political life, influenc- 
ing the allocation of funds, coloring political discourse, 
affecting political campaigns by both shaping emphasis 
on issues and influencing contributions (and perhaps 
even turnout), and supplying data on which academic 
theories of politics are tested. But more important, he 
suggests that surveys present a “unique opportunity 
. . . to compensate for inequities elsewhere in politics” 
as they bring the voting booth to respondents’ front 
doors or telephones and hence can potentially increase 
the representativeness of the political system (p. 18). To 
the extent that there is nonresponse, representativeness 
in both senses is compromised. Brehm’s aims for the 
book are twofold: he develops and tests a model for 
survey nonresponse, and he assesses how nonresponse 
affects scientific research. 

But first he analyzes who is missing in the General 
Social Survey (GSS) and National Election Studies (NES) 
from 1978 to 1988, interestingly enough using the Cur- 
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rent Population Survey, rather than the census, as the 
gold standard. The finding—that blacks, women, the 
elderly, the poor, and the less educated are overrepre- 
sented in academic surveys and that men, youths, 
whites, and the wealthy are underrepresented—is ini- 
tially cheering in the context of surveys providing polit- 
ical access for groups typically underrepresented in 
more conventional political arenas. But Brehm points 
out in a later chapter that it is likely to be atypical 
members of the conventionally underrepresented 
groups who make up the overrepresentation in sur- 
veys—individuals who are more like those in the usually 
well represented groups. 

Brehm’s next step is to use data collected by NES, 
GSS, and the Detroit Area Study on reluctant respon- 
dents and nonrespondents to test his model of survey 
participation. He uses probit analysis to model con- 
tactability and capability of being interviewed—the first 
two stages of the participation process. But the emphasis 
is on modeling respondent compliance once contact has 
been made, postulated to be based on four relationships 
for the potential respondent: relationship to strangers 
(Will I talk to an interviewer?), relationship to the 
interviewer (Will I comply with this particular interview- 
er's request?), relationship to the interview (Does the 
idea of being interviewed appeal to me from my past 
experience or current circumstances?) and relationship 
to self-image (Am I interested in helping out?). After 
examining each of these relationships in turn, Brehm 
incorporates them into a structural model of compliance, 
pointing out that he has, at best, weak indicators of the 
underlying concepts and that using those indicators 
requires believing that the reasons given for participat- 
ing or declining to participate are, indeed, the real 
reasons for the behavior. (He points out, for example, 
that “I don’t have the time” may be merely a polite 
excuse. In addition, cognitive psychologists have taught 
us that individuals do not necessarily have privileged 
access to the reasons they do the things they do.) 
Nevertheless, Brehm finds a good fit for his model 
across several data sets, with the relationship to the 
interview being the dominant factor determining com- 
pliance. Here and later, Brehm argues that the message 
for survey researchers is to make their interviews more 
interesting and inviting to respondents in order to 
bolster response rates. 

Brehm goes on to show how nonresponse can bias 
univariate and multivariate results of surveys and to 
carry out a Monte Carlo simulation of selection bias. I 
find this section to be the least carefully explained and 
the most difficult to understand of all the material in the 
book. But he makes a strong and telling argument 
against weighting as the solution for nonresponse. First, 
members of an underrepresented group who do partic- 
ipate in the survey are likely to be atypical of the group 
as a whole; unduly weighting their responses will only 
compound the bias. Further, weighting by likelihood of 
participation is shown, in the simulations, to decrease 
the measured strength of relationships. Instead, Brehm 
advocates correcting for nonresponse, using strategies 
of modeling the selection process as proposed by 
Heckman and Achen. He proposes three models of the 
sample selection process and applies them to four broad 
classes of models that political scientists often estimate 
with survey data. Indeed, taking advantage of the fact 
that political scientists so often use data from NES, he 
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reanalyses earlier studies on political participation, vote 
choice, candidate evaluation, and policy position, incor- 
porating correction for nonresponse. He finds that the 
coefficients for most of the models change only slightly, 
leaving measures of relative importance approximately 
the same. But coefficients sometimes double upon cor- 
rection, making for far different substantive conclusions, 
especially on issues of turnout and information. I find 
this section fascinating, but am somewhat concerned 
with the uncritical acceptance, without any comment, of 
the restrictive and sometimes dubious assumptions nec- 
essary for the selection models. 

Finally, Brehm simulates what would happen if re- 
sponse rates were to drop considerably from their cur- 
rent levels by comparing results from NES as he succes- 
sively drops out those who were the most difficult to 
contact or to convince to participate. His major finding is 
that if response rates should fall below about 30%, 
nothing, not even the modeling of nonrespcnse, could 
rescue the results of surveys. He closes with the plea to 
survey organizations to make their surveys interesting 
to respondents and to collect and disseminate the collat- 
eral information on respondents and nonrespondents 
that would make modeling of selection possible. 

Brehm’s work is careful and comprehensive. Hence, 
the lack of reference to Incomplete Data in Sample Surveys 
(1983), the three-volume report of the Panel on Incom- 
plete Data of the Committee on National Statistics of the 
National Research Council surprised me. Brehm’s vol- 
ume provides a great deal of important analysis for 
survey researchers and political scientists to think about 
and to act upon. 

State University of New York, JupitH M. TANUR 
Stony Brook 


American Political Cultures. By Richard J. Ellis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 251p. $45.00. 


Do Americans possess a single political culture? Do 
they share the same basic beliefs about such vital polit- 
ical ideas as liberty, equality, property, and Gemocracy? 
According to Richard Ellis, there is a tradition of think- 
ers, most notably Louis Hartz, who have answered 
these questions in the affirmative. Their various ac- 
counts, he tells us, have tended to focus on the perva- 
sive “individualistic character of the American people” 
(p. 3). In contrast to this singular and rather ambiguous 
characterization, Ellis stresses the plurality of political 
cultures and the multiple meanings of individualism in 
America. 

Drawing from the anthropologist, Mary Douglas, Ellis 
begins by distinguishing between two dimensions of 
individuation. Individual autonomy may be constrained 
either through what Douglas calls group or grid. “Group 
restrictions on individual autonomy can be measured by 
determining whether rules of admission to a group are 
strong or weak, and whether the elite support a group 
gives to its members is complete or partial” (p. 3). Grid 
restrictions, on the other hand, concern social regula- 
tions or external prescriptions. “At the high end of grid, 
interaction among individuals is strictly regulated and 
all members know their station” (p. 3). 

Using a simple matrix, Ellis adduces four types of 
social life: competitive individualism, egalitarianism or 
communitarianism, atomized subordination or fatalism, 
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and hierarchical collectivism. The following table charts 
his fourfold typology: 


Low Group High Group 
High Grid Atomization Hierarchical 
or Fatalism Collectivism 
Low Grid Competitive Egalitarianism or 
Individualism Communitarianism 


Employing this typology, Ellis analyzes the history of 
the American experience. Against the view that Ameri- 
can political culture is predicated on competitive indi- 
vidualism alone, he emphasizes the egalitarian or com- 
munitarian form of political culture. “Egalitarianism 
differs from individualism,” he tells us, “in its effort to 
integrate the individual into a caring collectivity . . . 
Competition is revered by individualists, solidarity is 
privileged by egalitarians . . . Participation is the guid- 
ing star for egalitarians; self-regulation is the ideal of 
individualists” (p. 5). As examples of egalitarian or 
communitarian ways of life, Ellis analyzes the orienta- 
tions to liberty, equality, property, and democracy pro- 
claimed by proponents of such diverse movements as 
Puritanism, classical republicanism, and abolitionism. 

Although much of Ellis’ book is dedicated to examin- 
ing the rival positions held by competitive individualists 
and communitarians, he dedicates a chapter each to the 
political cultures of hierarchy, fatalism, and what he 
calls hermitude. In his chapter on hierarchy, he binds 
together Virginia planters and New England Federalists. 
Employing his typology, Ellis suggests that the former 
would score to the right on the grid axis while the latter 
would score to the right on the group axis. In other 
words, Virginia planters tended to be more stratified 
and rank-conscious than the New Englanders while 
New England Federalists tended to be more conscious of 
the collectivity than their hierarchical counterparts in 
Virginia. 

In his chapter on the various political and cultural 
orientations and responses to slavery in America, Ellis 
elaborates the idea of fatalism. “Fatalism,” he writes, “is 
a learned response to a social environment in which 
there is only a tenuous connection between preferences 
and outcomes” (p. 135). According to Ellis, such a social 
environment is depicted by such scholars as Kenneth 
Stampp (The Peculiar Institution 1956) and Stanley Elkins 
(Slavery 1959), recounted in the Uncle Remus stories of 
Br’ er Rabbit, and retold in the slave narratives of William 
Wells Brown and Frederick Douglass. 

Finally, going beyond his fourfold typology, Ellis 
examines the life of the hermit, exemplified by Thoreau 
at Walden Pond, who journeys beyond (or at least 
outside) the horizons of both group integration and 
social regulation. 

In his concluding remarks, Ellis reviews the two major 
theses of his work. First, he claims that his stress on rival 
political cultures contradicts the consensus theory of 
political culture in America that points to competitive 
individualism as the sole vision of the good life. Given 
that the scholarship on American political culture over 
the past 25 years has stressed the debates between such 
rivals conceptions as republicanism and liberalism, Ellis’ 
contradiction of the consensus theory seems somewhat 
banal. Indeed, he even admits that this aspect of his 
book “will seem passe” (p. 152). In fact, a good portion 
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of his work is nothing more than a surface remapping of 
the already well articulated terrain marked between 
communitarians and individualists by such notable 
scholars as Hannah Arendt, Sheldon Wolin, John 
Homer (Jack) Schaar, Benjamin Barber, and Wilson 
Carey McWilliams. Well before Ellis, these thinkers 
clearly demonstrated the force of the communitarian 
challenge against the pervasive individualism of Amer- 
ican life. 

Ellis’ second thesis concerns his use of a general 
theory and typology to stake out a middle ground 
between those who want to universalize a single notion 
of culture and those who believe that “every distinct 
time and place and race is endowed with a unique 
culture” (p. 156). Once again, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary about Ellis’ thesis. Almost every thoughtful ob- 
server of political culture has staked out this same 
theoretical ground. Indeed, over a century and a half 
ago, Alexis de Tocqueville balanced a sensitivity to 
historical and social context with a general theory re- 
garding the prospects of democracy. In Tocqueville’s 
seminal work, each of Ellis’ rival political cultures can be 
easily located. Tocqueville stressed communitarianism 
in his analysis of the New England township system; he 
analyzed competitive individualism in his remarks on 
“self-interest rightly understood”; he warned against 
social atomization and fatalism in his discussions of 
individualism and modern despotism; and he associated 
hierarchical views with both the burgeoning manufac- 
turing aristocracy in New England and the established 
plantation economy in the South. 

To say that there is little new in Ellis’ book is not to say 
that it is without merit. His typology links diverse 
political traditions, historical movements, and cultural 
patterns of action together in often very insightful ways. 
In the end, it provides a useful and clear map of a road 
well traveled by those who have tried to come to terms 
with the complexity of American political life. 


Kenyon College MICHAEL BRINT 


Bargaining with the State. By Richard A. Epstein. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 322p. 
$35.00. 


As most students of American politics and public 
policy will readily admit, the power of the federal 
government is constrained only in the most minimal 
sense by the Constitution. The emergence of a dense 
network of government programs providing benefits to 
citizens has created new means of exerting governmen- 
tal power. The federal government often provides con- 
tracts, grants, licenses, and tax exemptions that increase 
the welfare of its citizens. However, access to these 
benefits may depend on the willingness of citizens to 
abide by specific rules and regulations. This, in turn, 
creates a means by which the state may exercise powers 
beyond established constitutional limits, particularly if 
citizens have but a limited capacity to bargain. Can the 
government make acceptance of public funding for the 
arts contingent on the subject matter addressed by the 
artist? Does the provision of a tax exemption to a 
religious organization allow the state to intervene in its 
religious practices should they prove discriminatory. 
Can the government provide employment only if indi- 
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viduals agree to waive their rights against unreasonable 
search-and-seizure? Questions of this type are at the 
heart of Richard A. Epstein’s Bargaining with the State, in 
which he seeks to “explore the extent to which, as a 
matter of political and constitutional theory, it is proper 
to impose limits on the power of the state to bargain 
with its citizens” (p. 3). 

Bargaining with the State begins with a comprehensive 
examination of governmental coercion and unconstitu- 
tional conditions. In part 1, Epstein seeks to explore the 
“bargaining risks” associated with government action 
and to determine what kinds of conditions the state can 
force on its citizens as a requirement for access to 
particular benefits. Epstein begins with the doctrine of 
unconstitutional conditions, that is, that “even if a state has 
absolute discretion to grant or deny any individual a 
privilege or benefit, it cannot grant the privilege subject 
to conditions that improperly ‘coerce’, ‘pressure’, or 
‘induce’ the waiver of that person’s constitutional 
rights” (p. 5). However, his goal is to refine this doctrine 
to determine how one might distinguish between legit- 
imate and illegitimate demands. 

Epstein begins by accepting that the proposition that 
some forms of property are best held in common and 
that the state has a legitimate role to play in managing 
particular resources. The best situation is to provide for 
“that initial assignment of rights which allows subse- 
quent adjustments to be made with the lowest level of 
friction and drag” (p. 39). While a system of private 
property rights and freedom of contract works well for 
most situations, one must exert great care when ad- 
dressing the use of public property because of the 
monopoly power of the state. With respect to public 
policy, the key questions are two: “First, what tech- 
niques help insure the maximization of the social sur- 
plus from forced exchanges initiated by the govern- 
ment? Second, what rules determine each person’s 
share of that surplus?” (p. 19). On the first question, 
Epstein merely suggests that although each situation 
must be examined individually, the answer will be tied 
to the need to minimize transaction costs. It is the 
second question that receives the greatest attention. 
Epstein argues that at bare minimum, a just compensa- 
tion requirement is necessary, assuring that no one is 
worse off following the exercise of state power. How- 
ever, the Pareto condition, when taken by itself, “is 
underinclusive because it leads to the conclusion that 
the surplus generated ... may be allocated through 
political action in any way whatsoever” (p. 93). Epstein 
suggests that the best rule is to require a maximum 
improvement in social welfare and a pro rata division of 
the gain from government action, allowing subsequent 
private transactions, rather than public policies to redis- 
tribute incomes. The concern is that the state may often 
force individuals or groups to accept situations that are a 
Pareto improvement over the original state but subopti- 
mal because they are tied to efforts to redistribute and 
administer social gains. Epstein thus concludes that we 
should adopt the best achievable state of affairs to judge 
policy, rather than the status quo ante, if our goal is to 
maximize the cooperative surplus from government 
action. As one might expect, one finds little support for 
redistributional schemes in this framework even if there 
is a surprising level of support for positive government 
action. 

Epstein’s key contribution is developed in part 1 of 
Bargaining with the State. It is careful and relatively 
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balanced in its examination of collective acticn problems 
and the problems associated with the state’s exercise of 
monopoly power. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to an examination of a wide range of contexts in which 
the bargaining risks are present and questions of uncon- 
stitutional conditions emerge. This exploration leads 
Epstein through incorporation, discriminatory taxation, 
federalism, public roads and highways, land use restric- 
tions, licenses and permits, employment contracts, tax 
exemptions, unemployment compensation, welfare 
benefits, and educational benefits. While Epstein’s anal- 
ysis of some of these topics (e.g., access to interstate 
highways, the provision of licenses) is only mildly 
interesting, the analysis of other topics (e.g., Medicaid 
funding of abortions, the provision of public monies for 
the arts, and tax exemptions for religious institutions) is 
truly fascinating. Despite the quality of these chapters, 
the book would benefit from a greater interplay between 
the theoretical concerns raised in part 1 and the policies 
and court decisions examined in the remainder of the 
book. The theoretical framework is so rich in its impli- 
cations, yet much of it remains muted or absent from the 
11 chapters that follow. Indeed, one can read part 1 and 
the remainder of the book as largely separate enter- 
prises. A concluding chapter critically reviewing the 
theoretical discussion of part 1 in light af the subsequent 
cases would have been a partial solution to the lack of 
integration. Alas, this is not done. The book ends 
abruptly, with no more than a few paragraphs devoted 
to bringing the reader full circle. 

In the final chapter, Epstein reminds the reader that 
“the power to contract and to grant, when lodged in the 
hands of government, may well prove to be as danger- 
ous as the power to take and to regulate.” Although 
analysts rarely subject government contracting to exten- 
sive scrutiny, Epstein is most certainly correct when he 
notes that “government and statecraft are always a 
high-risk enterprise, and bargaining by the state has to 
be watched as closely and with the same level of concern 
and suspicion, as taking, regulation, and taxation——the 
traditional forms of government power” (p. 312). In 
casting new light on this nebulous world of contracts, 
grants, subsidies, and tax exemptions, Epstein’s book 
expands his audience’s understanding of some of the 
tensions inherent in the modern welfare state. Despite 
the limitations noted, the early chapters of Bargaining 
with the State provide more insights than one commonly 
finds in a single volume. As such, this book should be 
read widely by policy analysts and students of the 
American political and constitutional system. Its insights 
are important, even if they remain somewhat under- 
developed. 


Wesleyan University Marc EISNER 


Candidates, Congress, and the American Democracy. 
By Linda L. Fowler. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1994. 240p. $42.50 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


The stated goal of the University of Michigan Press’s 
Analytical Perspectives on Politics Series is to publish 
works of a synthetic nature that provide “clear and 
discriminating descriptions of the current state of the art 
and a strong-minded prescription and structure for 
future work in the field.” The latest contribution to the 
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series is Linda Fowler's study of candidates for Congress. 
I stress the raison d’étre of the series to help prospective 
readers understand what this book does and does not 
provide. It is not intended to offer original research if 
that means new data and/or new analyses of old data. It 
is intended to provide both a creative synthesis of 
existing research and a strong-minded prescription for 
future research. In terms of synthesis, I would assign the 
book a grade of A+, nor would I have to agonize in 
doing so. In terms of prescription, I would probably 
assign a B— or C+. 

The book reflects Fowler’s impressive command of a 
large literature, as well as her thoughtfulness and in- 
sight. Readers would be hard pressed to spend time 
with the book without learning something. Its organiza- 
tion is driven by Fowler's belief that “the same funda- 
mental question about who ends up on the congres- 
sional ballot” is at the core of a wide variety of debates 
within the discipline (p. 12). As such, she is not much 
taken with Downsian, party-based views of American 
politics, preferring instead to stress the candidate-cen- 
tered nature of the modern era. She is not much taken 
with rational choice assumptions about goal-seeking 
behavior, preferring instead to stress the idiosyncrasies 
of individual candidates. Nor is she much taken with 
voter-driven models of the polity, preferring instead to 
see voters responding to, rather than creating, options 
presented by elite candidates. From Fowler’s perspec- 
tive, candidates are in the middle of not just elections 
but also representation and institutional change; and 
chapters on these three topics anchor the book. 

As a synthesis, Fowler’s work succeeds wonderfully, 
and this is not surprising since I can think of no one 
more qualified to survey the literature on congressional 
candidacy than Linda Fowler. This is not just a literature 
review but (as the series objective promises) a “creative 
and sophisticated” synthesis that actually suggests new 
ways of looking at the literature and new implications of 
that literature. I found many provocative insights in this 
engaging, broad-based review. She points out that the 
challenger quality literature arose as an attempt to ex- 
plain how national economic conditions and other ag- 
gregate forces affect vote outcomes through strategic 
choices of candidates but that recenily this literature has 
looked more toward local conditions than toward na- 
tional forces as causes of candidate decisions. She points 
out that many studies of ambition are, in fact, studies of 
the opportunity structure masquerading as studies of 
ambition. And she points out that while institutional 
change could be due to the desires of members or to 
changes in the larger environment, neither of these 
explanations works well empirically. 

But offering strong-minded prescriptions for future 
work is a much more difficult task than synthesis and it 
is this difficulty, rather than any failing on Fowler's part, 
that in all probability accounts for the lower mark on this 
component of the book. The prescriptions offered are 
sometimes difficult to find. The primary general pleas 
seem to be for more attention to challengers, as opposed 
to incumbents (reasonable, but not too specific), and for 
the explicit realization that congressional candidacy can 
be conceptualized as both an independent and a depen- 
dent variable (already done, though perhaps only im- 
plicitly). i 

A few of the more specific prescriptions may not be 
directly on target. For example, Fowler believes that one 
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consequence of the discipline’s alleged preoccupation 
with incumbents “is an inability to identify the pool of 
prospective candidates” (p. vi). I fully agree that this 
inability is at the heart of dissatisfaction with the study 
of congressional candidates (it keeps us from doing 
more by way of comparing candidates and noncandi- 
dates), but the reason the pool has not been satisfactorily 
demarcated is that it is very hard to do—even without a 
preoccupation on incumbents. Similarly, Fowler does a 
splendid job of discussing the methodological problems 
inherent when candidacy is both an independent and a 
dependent variable, and a few vague references are 
made to two-stage least squares estimation procedures; 
but the real problem is obtaining a satisfactory instru- 
mental variable that would then permit estimation. To 
date, none appears to be available. I applaud Fowler's 
ability to identify the problem areas so clearly and her 
proddings that we realize the complexity of the situa- 
tion, but I worry that realization alone is insufficient for 
research to advance very far. The difficulty, in my 
opinion, is not a bias in the research agenda so much as 
a set of seemingly intractable problems. 

Before closing, I should note that recent events could, 
in the eyes of some observers, leave the larger premise 
of the book open to question. The surprising resurgence 
of party voting in Congress, the policy constraints im- 
posed by severe budgetary pressures, and the some- 
what formulaic nature of modern congressional service 
could be seen as conspiring to reduce the importance of 
individual members of Congress, once in Congress, 
even as individual candidates for congressional office 
become more central to election outcomes. Why is it that 
the massive class of 1992, despite all the expectations 
that it would dramatically alter the face of the insti- 
tution, was a dud? Efforts at institutional reform in 
the 103d Congress came to very little and were not led 
by the scores of self-proclaimed antipoliticians elected 
in 1992. One explanation could be that the process 
of institutionalization diminishes the autonomy and 
uniqueness of individual members because the socializa- 
tion process and other forces turn them into company 
men and women. This is institutionalization in the 
public administration (rather than the Polsby) sense, so 
it is seldom employed by Congress scholars; but it 
represents a valid way of looking at the issue. When it is 
applied, term limits become a logical step in the evolu- 
tion of the institution. If individual members do not 
matter that much because the institution has negated 
most of their uniqueness, just rotate interchangeable 
people in and out. 

Of course, if the truth be known, I do think individual 
members matter; but it could be that in addition to 
working a little harder at offering prescriptions, Fowler 
could defend the importance of individuals as members 
and not just as candidates. I am not sure this importance 
is quite as obvious as she believes. But these are mere 
interpretational quibbles and are generated by the stim- 
ulating nature of the book. They are by no means serious 
problems that should keep people from buying, reading, 
and assigning the book. It constitutes an erudite sum- 
mation and critique of the literature on congressional 
candidacy—a sterling contribution worthy of much at- 
tention. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln Jonn R. HIBBING 
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The Constitution Besieged: The Rise and Demise of 
Lochner Era Police Powers Jurisprudence. By Howard 
Gillman. Durham: Duke University Press, 1993. 317p. 
$34.95 cloth. 

Conscience and the Constitution: History, Theory, and 
Law of the Reconstruction Amendments. By David 
A. J. Richards. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1993. 295p. $35.00 cloth. 


The role of the judiciary and legal ideology in the 
development of political institutions is a central concern 
of the public law scholarship; and much of the research 
is interdisciplinary in combining law, history, philoso- 
phy, and political science. That concern is addressed in 
the books by Howard Gillman and David A. J. Richards, 
though in different ways and for very different purposes. 
Both works are also interdisciplinary in their approaches. 

The Constitution Besieged reexamines the rise, in the late 
nineteenth century, of the Supreme Court’s jurispru- 
dence protecting economic rights under the Fourteenth 
Amendment’s due process clause, as well as its eventual 
demise in 1937 amid the battle over Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s “Court-packing” plan and the Court's 
“switch-in-time-that-saved-nine.” That period became 
known as “the Lochner era” because of its identification 
with the jurisprudence of a “liberty of contract” es- 
poused in Lochner v. New York (1905), which struck down 
a state law setting limits on the number of hours bakers 
could work. Gillman, a political scientist, ably advances 
a revisionist interpretation of that era’s jurisprudence. 

The standard interpretation of the Lochner era takes its 
cue from one of the dissenting opinions in that case. 
Dissenting Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes brought the 
insights of American legal realism to bear on the major- 
ity’s ruling in Lochner. His opinion embodies the princi- 
pal liberal and progressive criticisms of the Lochner era. 
The majority was making, rather than interpreting, the 
law in its creation and enforcement of a substantive, yet 
unenumerated, “liberty of contract.” The Court second- 
guessed legislatures and Congress, thereby becoming a 
“super legislature.” In Lochner and other cases leading 
up to the 1937 constitutional crisis, the Court ostensibly 
imposed its own conservative laissez-faire economic 
philosophy on the country. Substantive due process 
analysis and “judicial activism” were discredited by 
Justice Holmes. And they remain discredited in circles of 
liberal legalism, at least insofar as they apply to the 
judiciary’s defense of economic interests. 

Largely overlooked was another dissenting opinion in 
Lochner, filed by Justice John Marshall Harlan and joined 
by Justices Edward White and William Day. That dissent 
represents a rival theory of the Lochner era's jurispru- 
dence. Justice Harlan considered the “liberty of con- 
tract” to be a vital constitutional guarantee, rooted in the 
Reconstruction Amendments and the antislavery move- 
ment’s emphasis on self-ownership. However, as he 
reminded his colleagues, economic liberty remained 
subject to legislation aimed at promoting public health, 
safety, and the general welfare. Lochner’s bare majority, 
in his view, mistakenly construed New York's law as a 
protectionist measure for bakery workers, rather than as 
a legitimate piece of health and safety legislation pro- 
moting the general welfare. And Justice Harlan mar- 
shaled empirical studies showing that working long 
hours in bakeries may indeed be injurious to workers’ 
health. In short, the majority in Lochner and its ilk got 
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carried away in standing against protectionist legislation 
favoring one occupation or group over another. 

Lochner’s era and jurisprudence thus invites two rival 
interpretations. On the Holmesian view, Lochner repre- 
sents the Court’s purblind imposition of an economic 
philosophy that ran against the growing forces of pro- 
gressivism. Alternatively, the Lochner era was a time of 
great class conflict and political struggles during which 
the Court tried to draw (not always successfully) a 
principled distinction between legitimate economic leg- 
islation promoting health, safety, and the general wel- 
fare and legislation that was invalid because it was 
deemed to advance the special interests of particular 
groups or classes. 

Gillman makes a persuasive argument for the revi- 
sionist theory of the Lochner era. He does so, first, by 
examining the origins of police-powers jurisprudence in 
the early nineteenth century and placing it within the 
context of James Madison’s analysis of factions, as well 
as the judiciary’s enforcement of a standard of legislative 
neutrality during the Jacksonian period. Gillman then 
commendably links that analysis with postbellum Su- 
preme Court rulings to establish a continuation of that 
tradition and legal ideology. Finally, the cases leading 
up to and following Lochner, along with liberal legalism’s 
opposition to them, are analyzed within the framework 
of political and legal ideological conflict over the “social 
construction of reality” (p. 16). The bottom line, in 
Gillman’s words, is 


“a story not of the sudden corruption of the law and the 
judicial function, but rather of how the judiciary’s struggle to 
maintain the coherence and integrity of a constitutional 
ideology averse to class politics was complicated and ulti- 
mately derailed by the maturation of capitalist forms of 
production. ... The Crisis in American constitutionalism 
that we associate with the Lochner era was triggered by the 
judiciary’s stubborn attachment to what historical partici- 
pants perceived to be an increasingly anachronistic jurispru- 
dence, one that had lost its moorings in the storm of 
industrialization.” (pp. 10-11) 


The revisionist thesis advanced in The Constitution 
Besieged is not original. Historians, such as Charles 
McCurdy, David Gold, and William Forbath, among 
others, have taken a revisionist view of the Lochner era’s 
justices, jurisprudence, and judiciary. Yet until Gill- 
man’s work, no scholar has developed that thesis in 
such a sustained and systematic fashion. In doing so, 
Gillman makes an important contribution to the litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, readers may not be entirely con- 
vinced that Holmes’s and liberal legalism’s critique of 
Lochner was completely wrongheaded or that Gillman 
takes fully into account the extent to which a conserva- 
tive political ideology played a role in the Court's rul- 
ings. In other words, Justices Holmes and Harlan each 
focused on different facets of the same socia reality. 

By contrast, Conscience and the Constitution is a very 
different sort of book. Richards, a law professor, aims to 
construct a rights-based jurisprudence that basically 
supports the liberal rulings of the Warren and early 
Burger Courts and would take constitutional law even 
further in the direction that Ronald Dworkin would 
push it. Lochner’s specter still hangs over substantive 
due process, however. And as a liberal legal theorist, 
Richards must find an alternative constitutional basis for 
his political theory. He thus reclaims the Fourteenth 
Amendment's privileges-or-immunities clause, which 
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the Court essentially wrote out of the Constitution in the 
Slaughter-House Cases in 1873. 

Richards grounds the proiection of fundamental 
rights on the privileges-or-immunities clause by arguing 
that the antebellum radical abolitionists’ advocacy of a 
Lockean respect for inalienable human rights imbues the 
Reconstruction Amendments. His reading of the history 
behind the privileges-or-immunities clause ostensibly 
demonstrates that the radical abolitionists’ “once im- 
plausible interpretative attitude toward the Constitution 
of 1787 [became] the only plausible attitude toward the 
Constitution” (p. 146). The Fourteenth Amendment not 
only embodies a commitment to the protection of fun- 
damental rights and the “dissenting conscience,” ac- 
cording to Richards but also holds out “an interpretative 
challenge to each generation’s creative powers of uni- 
versal moral reason and imagination” (p. 147). 

Of course, Richards is not the first to take the privi- 
leges-or-immunities clause seriously. Laurence Tribe, 
Sanford Levinson, and Clarence Thomas, among others, 
have sought to revive that guarantee. But Richards may 
be the first to advocate such a bold extension of that 
clause, along with the Fourteenth Amendment's equal 
protection clause. To be sure, Justice Hugo L. Black 
argued that the privileges-or-immunities clause was 
better suited than the due process clause for serving as 
the basis for applying the Bill of Rights to the states. 
Richards agrees. Still, he goes beyond that to argue that 
the clause is so open-ended in the protection it affords 
that it “must be interpreted with sensitivity to each 
generation’s most reasonable understanding of its cir- 
cumstances” (p. 231). 

On Richards’s analysis of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the equal protection clause would both permit 
affirmative-action programs for African Americans and 
require them for women and homosexuals because they 
have historically suffered “unjust degradation” (p. 198). 
Poverty would become a “suspect classification,” con- 
trary to the Court's rulings. Human rights to “minimal 
subsistence, shelter, health care, [and] education” 
(p. 245) would also find a constitutional home in the 
privileges-or-immunities clause. 

Richards preaches to his choir and will fail to persuade 
the unconverted. Little attention is paid to readings of the 
legislative history of the Reconstruction Amendments that 
run contrary to his argument. Indeed, competing interpre- 
tations and evidence advanced by the likes of Raoul 
Berger, Charles Fairman, and Earl Maltz are largely ig- 
nored or dismissed out-of-hand as “implausible” (p. 215). 

Moreover, Richards claims to be innovative by adopt- 
ing an interdisciplinary approach that weaves together 
law, history, and political philosophy. Historians, he 
says, “pay relatively little attention to the deeper ques- 
tions of moral, political, and constitutional theory,” 
while contemporary political and legal theorists are 
taken to task for being “fundamentally antagonistic to 
the central normative arguments implicit in history” 
(pp. 8-9). Alas, Richards’s interdisciplinary approach is 
neither new nor persuasively executed. Richards’s book 
is basically little more than a brief, a law-office history 
cobbled together in support of his political theory. Too 
much is erected and depends on too little. Richards’s 
poorly crafted edifice falls under its own weight. 


University of Virginia Davin M. O'BRIEN 
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Labor Visions and State Power: The Origins of Busi- 
ness Unionism in the United States. By Victoria C. 
Hattam. Princeton University Press, 1993. 226p. $35.00 


Victoria Hattam has written a fascinating book of great 
importance to all who are interested in the broader 
questions about the nature and peculiarity of American 
politics. Carefully researched and closely argued, the 
book sets out to explain why U.S. labor, in contrast to its 
European counterparts, adopted narrow business 
unions rather than broad class organizations. The an- 
swer to this question is central for Hattam to under- 
standing what is distinctive about American politics 
since “The particular path of working class formation in 
the United States has set the broad contours of American 
politics” (p. 3). 

Building on the insights of other students of American 
political development and political history, Hattam iden- 
tifies the unusual power and dominance of the judiciary 
in the United States. This situation is in contrast to that 
in England and Western Europe. Hattam presents an 
especially rich analysis of the evolution of conspiracy 
law and judicial interpretations of it in the 19th century 
in this country. She shows that unions in the late 19th 
century were quite successful in getting some state 
legislatures, and even at times the federal government, 
to exempt them and guarantee their rights. State and 
federal courts, on the other hand, repeatedly under- 
mined and “reinterpreted” these laws, often going 
against legislative intent, to the great detriment of 
unions. It was this experience, underscoring for labor 
unions the fruitlessness of electoral and lobbying activ- 
ity—even when successful—that turned the American 
Federation of Labor, according to Hattam, away from 
politics and towards business unionism. 

Hattam’s argument, however, is not an account of 
autonomous state structures. Rather, it was the trans- 
formation of the labor movement in the post-Civil War 
period, and its interaction with the judiciary that led it to 
change its orientation. Economic development under- 
mined the autonomy of crafts leading to a more prole- 
tarian workforce. Labor organizations began to organize 
on an employee basis, rejecting the earlier producerism 
which included workers, tradesmen, small business- 
men, and farmers as part of the same grouping. 


19th century period that Hattam wants to highlight. In 
fact, the late 19th century craft unions were becoming 
virulently racist (towards Blacks and Chinese especially) 
and exclusionary, and the Knights of Labor (Hattam’s 
prototype producer organization) was successfully orga- 
nizing female workers and racially integrating organiza- 
tions even in the Deep South. Some of this activity of the 
Knights is documented graphically in works cited in the 
book (including Peter Rachleff’s Black Labor in Richmond 
[1984] and Leon Fink’s Workingmen’s Democracy [1983]). 

This misleading characterization of the Knights of 
Labor points to an even deeper problem with this 
important work. The rejection of alternative theories is 
much too glib. Hattam rejects arguments that identify 
questions of race and ethnicity and the structure of 
American politics (e.g., two party system, winner take 
all, lack of proportional representation). She argues that 
“Neither theory provides a convincing account of the 
nature and timing of the shift in AFL strategy at the turn 
of the century” (p. 26). Such an argument, especially 
with respect to race and ethnicity, is inaccurate. The end 
of the century was precisely such a turning point for race 
in American politics, a turning point that had important 
consequences in law, social organization, politics, and 
ideology. For labor and other social movements it was 
critical. The 1890s marked the defeat and destruction of 
both the integrated Populist movement in the South and 
the important beachheads of integrated labor organiza- 
tion in that region of the country. 

According to E. E. Schatischneider, Northern Repub- 
licans, themselves fearful of both agrarian radicalism 
and northern labor militancy, made a Faustian bargain 
with Southern Democrats, establishing the System of 
96, which held sway stably and unchallenged in Amer- 
ican politics for over thirty years. As Schattschneider 
argues: 


. The 1896 party cleavage resulted from the tremendous 
reaction of conservatives of both parties to the Populist 
movement, a radical agrarian agitation that alarmed people 
of substance all over the country. . 

The new alignment became possible when the southern 
conservative Democrats decided that they were willing to 
abandon their ambitions to win power nationally in return 
for undisputed control of the South. The Solid South was one 
of the foundation stones of the Republican system because it 
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sary to protect the privileges of white, male, skilled 
workers. The alternatives at the time to the AFL were 
not merely producerist groups, but the later Knights, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and within the AFL 
itself, the United Mineworkers of America, whose inter- 
racial, industrial organization was to eventually take it 
and its allies out of the AFL entirely. 

The differences between England and the United 
States—which Hattam discusses in detail—were not just 
in the state structures and judiciary, although these 
differences were, to be sure, there. The differences also 
had to do with the greater breadth of the English labor 
movement, a movement in the United States that was 
undermined by the racist, anti-immigrant, male chau- 
vinist, anti-industrial orientation of many of its constit- 
uents and of virtually all of its components and national 
leadership. 

In short, Labor Visions is a rich book for all who are 
interested in the big questions of American politics. Its 
information and argument will undoubtedly form a key 
component of any full answers. 


Wayne State University MICHAEL GOLDFIELD 


Latinos and the U.S. Political System: Two-tiered Plu- 
ralism. By Rodney E. Hero. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1992. 233p. $49.95. 


Hero presents us with a serious and timely book on 
Latino politics and the shortcomings of both previous 
scholarly work on the subject and the discipline’s atti- 
tude toward studies of the politics of communities of 
color (also see Avalos 1989). This is a well-written and 
well-researched work. Hero’s effort, which, he informs 
us, is one to enable an understanding of “Latino politics 
within the larger United States political context and 
United States politics from the vantage point of the 
Latino political condition” (p. xi), advances us in that 
direction. In this pursuit, the larger purpose of the work 
is both to demonstrate weaknesses in previous ap- 
proaches and to suggest a new approach that takes these 
weaknesses into consideration. 

Hero argues that “Latinos are in a disadvantaged 
position politically, socially and economically in the 
United States” (p. 11). This statement is an early indica- 
tion of an institutionalized disjuncture in society that he 
defines as “two-tiered pluralism.” In introducing us to 
this “new perspective” seeking to advance an under- 
standing of Latino politics, Hero indicates that “Latino 
politics, as well as that of other minority groups, is best 
understood through a perspective of two-tiered plural- 
ism. ... Because [of] historical, socioeconomic, and 
other factors, minority individuals and groups have 
largely been relegated to a lower social and political tier 
or arena” (p. 29). This theory, therefore, is being primed 
to explain how and why Latinos and other minorities 
have been relegated to a lesser place in the United States 
political system and, by implication, in economic and 
social life. 

Much of the strength of this book resides in the 
author’s critical summaries of “several major theories” — 
pluralism, coalition bias-elite theory, and internal colo- 
nialism—as applied to the study of the “Chicano politi- 
cal experience.” He finds all of them, in varying degrees, 
wanting, although elements of each are absorbed into 
his own approach. He dismisses much of pluralist the- 
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ory, most specifically the argument that multiple access 
points exist for all interest groups seeking to be influen- 
tial, while suggesting that coalitional bias (a modification 
of elite theory) has value in its stress on the importance 
of social stratification beyond simplistic elites and 
masses formulas to better understand group power 
relationships. Hero also assesses internal colorialism as 
a perspective that has assisted in the understanding of 
minority politics, although viewed by many as a para- 
digm (and relic) of the 1970s, through the theory’s focus 
on racism, cultural genocide, and external administra- 
tion, which are largely or entirely omitted in other 
theories. 

The author develops an argument for the “unique” 
quality of Latino politics—and the necessity for scholars 
to understand this quality—into a predominant theme of 
the book. Part of his dissatisfaction with pluralism, 
especially the early variety, is that it does not contend 
with group uniqueness, which suggests to him the 
“inadequacy of conventional pluralist interpretations of 
Latino politics and the need for alternative frameworks” 
(p. 56). Intermittently throughout his book, Hero con- 
tends that a historical, as well as a social, background is 
necessary in order to place and understand the “Latino 
political situation” in perspective. Noting that there are 
“important differences” among Latino groups—Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans—the author is 
also interested in pointing out similarities. Nevertheless, 
he also suggests that “formative (historical) events” 
have occurred in the political development of each 
group that have explanatory value in understanding 
each group’s political situation and politics. Hero dis- 
cusses a variety of issues regarding this Latino unique- 
ness theme, including perceptions of being discrimi- 
nated against, group self-identity and self-labeling, 
partisan orientations, participation variables, policy con- 
cerns, interest groups, ideology, ethnicity, and class. 

Although consistent with his stated structural pur- 
pose of the book, Hero’s sections on Latino politics in 
national and state governance (chap. 5-6) are, neverthe- 
less, largely “forgettable.” He presents us with structur- 
ally awkward chapters that represent somewhat of a 
contrast and intrusion to his impressive early and clos- 
ing chapters. Perhaps a stronger commitment to explor- 
ing and assessing Latino grassroots and community 
politics, political organizing, and coalition efforts might 
have been structurally more appropriate for an under- 
standing of Latino politics. His conclusion, drawn at 
both national and state levels—that Latinos lack political 
clout—continues to be rather obvious to, and widely 
shared by, those studying Latino politics. 

The assessment of the elections of Federicc Pena in 
the 1980s (chap. 7) is of interest and should have 
applicability to Latino and African-American cendidates 
for major local elective positions, although it m:ght have 
been structurally better subsumed under Latinos and 
urban politics (chap. 8). In fact, outside of its being a 
primary personal field of investigative research for the 
author, it is not entirely clear why this chapter stands 
structurally alone. Nevertheless, within the context of 
Latinos and urban politics, Pena’s 1983 election as mayor 
was, as the author claims, significant for at least three 
reasons: (1) Pena’s election marked the first time a 
Latino was elected to a powerful position in a city whose 
Latino population was relatively small (about 18% of 
the total population and 10% of the voting population); 
(2) Pena became the first Latino elected as mayor in a 
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“major U.S. city”; (3) Pena’s victory was fashioned by an 
electoral coalition that bears similarities to the coalition 
formed around Tom Bradley in Los Angeles and Henry 
Cisneros in San Antonio. Hero’s conclusions, drawn 
from Pena’s two election victories regarding candidates 
of color, are that candidates must (1) get almost unani- 
mous support from minority voters, (2) make “extraor- 
dinary” efforts to appeal to nonminority voters, and 
(3) form coalitions (p. 129). This supports findings of 
Browning, Marshall, and Tabb’s Protest Is Not Enough 
(1984), among others. 

Hero’s chapter 10, “The Study of Latino Politics: 
Questions and Issues,” claims to offer the first substan- 
tial critique of the much acclaimed and broadly used 
Browning, Marshall, and Tabb theory of political incor- 
poration. While probably true, Hero’s critique also 
serves as a bridge to link with his theory of two-tiered 
pluralism in the final chapter. The Browning, Marshall, 
and Tabb contribution to the study of minority politics, 
has been, according to Hero, adopted and heralded by 
the discipline in its full mainstream. As an example of 
“mainstream political science research into minority 
politics,” it exemplifies a particular behavioral approach 
not previously subject to “extensive critical scrutiny.” 
While acknowledging that Protest Is Not Enough “is 
sympathetic to the minority pursuit of social and politi- 
cal equality.” Hero argues that there are problems with 
the model’s approach that typify “problems of commis- 
sion” (p. 177). Hero’s two primary concerns are, How 
appropriate is the approach in the study of minority 
politics generally and Latino politics specifically? and 
How adequate is the approach in such study? On the 
first point, Hero is concerned that the Browning, Mar- 
shall, and Tabb model does not incorporate historical or 
political perspectives of Latinos into their analyses. 
According to Hero, being wedded to a pluralist ap- 
proach, which he labels as “ahistorical,” takes the un- 
derstanding of historical uniqueness qualities away from 
the field of study and investigation. Additionally, Hero 
contends that Browning, Marshall, and Tabb largely 
dismiss the views of other scholars who have studied 
Latino politics, thereby leaving a void in terms of poten- 
tially enriching merging and diverging views with which 
to react. In terms of adequacy of the approach, Hero 
argues that Browning, Marshall, and Tabb focus on but 
one type of power relationship (decisional), whereas 
others, such as Stone, have argued that there are at least 
four. Hero also questions the adequacy of the almost 
exclusively allocational (albeit in “highly redistributive 
form’’) assessment of policy responsiveness. In other 
words, do increases in minority local public sector em- 
ployment, commission appointments, and contracts, as 
well as the presence of a police review board ensure the 
political incorporation of a community and, implicitly, 
equality? Are these measures of sufficient consequence 
to ensure incorporation? Or is there a danger that in 
spreading the spoils of local influence through such 
channels to minorities, Erie’s concern of a “proletarian- 
ization of minorities” becomes reality? What do Brown- 
ing, Marshall, and Tabb mean by “political equality”? Is 
“political equality” a beginning, an end, or both? Does it 
necessarily follow that such equality would be achieved 
through incorporation, as implied by Browning, Mar- 
shall, and Tabb? These are significant questions posed 
by Hero, who argues that the allocational nature of these 
measures of policy responsiveness do not have much 
“consequence” for equality of redistribution (p. 183). 
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Finally, Hero hints at the cooptation nature of the 
Browning, Marshall, and Tabb model of incorporation, 
using Eisinger's concern that even where policymaking 
bodies become more racially and ethnically diverse, 
preservation of the political and economic institutional 
status quo remains both the goal and the norm. 

Hero's concluding chapter lays out his alternative 
approach of “two-tiered pluralism.” Thus, it is an im- 
portant finale, although not very well-written (it is 
frequently redundant and somewhat confusing). How- 
ever, perhaps much of this is intentional, as the author 
seems to be walking us through a “working out” of his 
theory. Hero defines two-tiered pluralism as “a situation 
in which there is formal legal equality on the one hand, 
and simultaneously, actual practice that undercuts 
equality for most members of minority groups, even if 
some individuals register significant achievements” (pp. 
189-90). In agreement with points raised by Eisinger, 
Jackson, and Regalado, the theory assumes that there is 
only “a marginal inclusion of minorities in ; . . political 
process[es]”’ (p. 190). The subordinate status of minori- 
ties in political life is emphasized where pluralism “ex- 
ists in form but not fully in fact for some groups” {ibid.). 
Hero concludes that because two-tiered pluralism re- 
flects, for Latinos and African—Americans, an institu- 
tionalized subordinate status in political and economic 
life, the theory represents an important theoretical and 
political dilemma for American liberal democracy. 


California State University, 
Los Angeles 


JAMES A. REGALADO 


Civic Environmentalism: Alternatives to Regulation in 
States and Communities. By DeWitt John. Washington: 
Congressional Quarterly, 1994. 347p. $39.95 cloth, 
$21.95 paper. 

Environmental Protection at the State Level: Politics 
and Progress in Controlling Pollution. By Evan J. 
Ringquist. Armonk: Sharpe, 1993. 243p. $55.00 cloth, 
$25.00 paper. 


Until recently, most studies of environmental policy 
have focused on federal legislation, its implementation 
by the Environmental Protection Agency and other 
federal agencies, and the general deficiencies of “com- 
mand-and-control” regulation. We now have a spate of 
new studies demonstrating that exclusive preoccupation 
with federal policy misses many of the most innovative 
and important developments in the field of environmen- 
tal politics and administration. Indeed, both of the 
works under review argue that policy leadership on the 
environment, as in many cther areas, has been shifting 
from Washington to the states since the mid-1970s. They 
provide data showing that this trend accelerated during 
the 1980s as a result of Reagan's “new federalism” and 
severe budget cutbacks, which ironically led to increased 
funding and adoption of new, more stringent environ- 
mental programs in many of the states. Both books 
suggest that “we are entering a new era of environmen- 
tal policy” (Civic Environmentalism, p. 1) in which “many 
states have been far more active in controlling pollution 
than has the federal government” (Environmental Protec- 
tion, p. 4). 

What is most valuable about these works is the em- 
pirical evidence they are able to muster for this perspec- 
tive, using entirely different methodologies. DeWitt 
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John’s Civic Environmentalism rests on three lengthy, 
detailed case studies in which states have become the 
principal actors: reduction of agricultural chemical use to 
protect groundwater in lowa, protection and restoration 
of the Florida Everglades, and negotiation of new energy 
conservation policies by electric utilities in Colorado. By 
contrast, Evan Ringquist’s Environmental Protection at the 
State Level employs rigorous statistical analysis to explain 
variations in state policy outputs and outcomes. These 
works thus complement each other nicely and together 
add richly to our understanding of state policymaking 
and of emerging patterns of intergovernmental relations 
that include much bottom-up innovation. 

John organizes his book around the concept of “civic 
environmentalism,” which he claims as a label for a 
cluster of five traits that he argues constitute a “new 
paradigm” of environmental policymaking: (1) bottom- 
up, rather than top-down; (2) directed toward a new 
generation of policy problems (ecosystem protection, 
pollution prevention, cross-media and nonpoint pollu- 
tion, and sustainable economic development); (2) using 
a new set of policy tools (mostly nonregulatory and 
noncoercive, relying on collaboration, negotiation, edu- 
cation, information-sharing, technical services, public 
investment, and economic incentives), (3) stressing in- 
teragency and multilevel cooperation and coalition 
building; (4) avoiding confrontation; and (5) seeking to 
create new federal-state-local partnerships in address- 
ing specific problems. 

John elaborates and evaluates the strengths and limi- 
tations of this model at some length but is clearly advo- 
cating it as a desirable alternative to conventional federal 
regulation (though he is careful to state that it can only 
complement, not fully replace, the latter). He also has 
two useful chapters discussing the background of fed- 
eral policies and budgets and presenting an overview of 
state environmental programs. But the heart of the book 
is the three case studies mentioned. These are detailed 
descriptive accounts (perhaps more detailed than need 
be on some points) illustrating many of the processes he 
attributes to his conceptual paradigm. The main disap- 
pointment is that his preoccupation with processes and 
actors does not leave room for as much evaluation of the 
success of the policy outcomes as one wculd like (clearly 
none of the three problems had been resolved at the 
time of writing). 

Ringquist, on the other hand, sets out to explain both 
state policy efforts and their relative success. In doing 
so, he follows in the long tradition pioneered by Thomas 
Dye and others that attempts to explain variations in 
cross-state policy performance by regressing various 
output indicators against standard economic, demo- 
graphic, and political institutional variables. But this is 
not just another such correlational study applied to state 
environmental policy. Ringquist takes a quantum leap 
forward by critically evaluating and refining traditional 
methodologies for tapping and integrating different 
kinds of variables that explain variations in state policy 
efforts and then by comparing these output levels with 
their actual outcomes in reducing air and water pollu- 
tion. In other words, he asks not only why some states 
are much more active in addressing environmental prob- 
lems than others but also whether state environmental 
policies matter. Do they work? 

This adds up to an “integrated theory of state policy” 
that stands as an important contribution to the literature 


in its own right (set out in chapter 4). Ringquist also 
provides a very succinct and useful summary of federal 
pollution control policies and state responsibilities under 
the existing regulatory framework. He then devotes 
separate chapters to explaining variations in state air 
pollution programs, air-quality outcomes, water pollu- 
tion programs, and water-quality outcomes. 

In constructing his output models, Ringquist draws 
on the best of comparative research on economic deter- 
minants (Dye, Sharkansky, Hofferbert, Lowry), political 
variables (Plotnick, Winters, Erickson, Wright, McIver), 
and group theory and regulatory policy (Lowi, Wilson, 
Meier, Wood). He critiques each of the traditional mod- 
els and then integrates them into a comprehensive 
approach that is operationalized as both a single regres- 
sion equation and, most significantly, as a causal model 
using path analysis to compare the weight of each of the 
most significant variables on policy outputs. These mod- 
els are then run using standard measures of the strength 
of state air and water pollution regulatory programs as 
the dependent variables. 

The results are quite interesting. Regressions show 
socioeconomic variables, political variables, and group 
influence variables all to be significant predictors of state 
air pollution programs. None of the traditional models is 
initially superior to the others. But when integrated in a 
causal model, the single best predictor of the strength of 
air-quality programs turns out to be state economic 
wealth, followed by legislative professionalism and the 
strength of polluting industries (all of which correlate 
positively). While the results tend to reject the “agency 
capture” thesis, they also indicate that factors such as 
opinion liberalism and the strength of environmental 
groups matter little. When it comes to water pollution 
regulation, on the other hand, per capita income and 
legislative professionalism turn out to be far less signif- 
icant predictors than two interest group variables: min- 
ing industry strength (which correlates negatively) and 
agricultural industry strength (which correlates positive- 
ly). State opinion liberalism is slightly more important 
when it comes to water policy than for air, but environ- 
mental group strength remains a weak determinant. 

Finally, Ringquist attempts to determine whether rel- 
ative policy strength (the dependent variable in the 
output model) translates into effective pollution control 
outcomes. The dependent variables now are (1) coeffi- 
cients for both emissions and ambient concentrations for 
air pollutants and (2) pollution concentration levels only 
for water, in each case measured across the time period 
1973-75 to 1986-88. Such data are notoriously suspect, 
but Ringquist probably does as well as possible in 
constructing his outcome measures. 

The results are even more interesting than those for 
policy outputs. For air pollution, both regression and 
causal models show that state regulatory policy strength 
is a powerful determinant of emission reductions and 
air-quality improvement. Industrial variables have an 
offsetting impact. For example, fossil fuel consumption 
is the single most important determinant of nitrous 
oxide emissions, as one might expect. But overall, state 
air-quality efforts seem to pay off. The results for water 
pollution are far less reassuring. There is no significant 
correlation between policy strength and improvements 
in water quality. In fact, for some pollutants, regulatory 
strength correlates negatively. But Ringquist argues that 
strong state policies are a response to poor water quality, 
rather than vice versa. This confirms that traditional 
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point-source regulation is inadequate for controlling 
water pollution. Indeed, Ringquist concludes that nei- 
ther state nor federal regulatory policies will succeed 
without further strengthening and without more funda- 
mental changes in society. 

Both of the works under review add greatly to our 
understanding of the role states now play in environ- 
mental policy. Both are well written and would make 
excellent texts in upper-level undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses in environmental politics, public policy, or 
state government. My own feeling is that Ringquist has 
probably taken aggregate analysis about as far as is 
worth going and that more detailed case studies like 
john’s will add more to our understanding in the future. 


Carleton College NORMAN J. VIG 


Civil Rights and the Idea of Freedom. By Richard H. 
King. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 269p. 
$35.00. 


This book treats the concern with freedom that ani- 
mated the Civil Rights movement. By way of advancing 
an Arendtian interpretation of the Civil Rights move- 
ment, Richard King announces early on that civil rights 
struggle led movement activists to forge genuinely in- 
teresting conceptions of what freedom is. An Arendtian 
approach stresses that politics, in its richest and most 
meaningful form, is about public justification and expla- 
nation of one’s political actions, sometimes in dangerous 
circumstances, before other people—one’s comrades 
and opponents and others who might join in one side or 
another. The Civil Rights movement becomes, in King’s 
view, a central episode in the development of demo- 
cratic thought. 

King, a reader in American studies at the University of 
Nottingham, has personal experience of the movement 
and studied oral histories located at Howard University. 
His knowledge of African-American literature and po- 
litical thought back to the antebellum period is also 
rather good. 

King’s most basic claim is that everywhere in the Civil 
Rights movement people were talking, singing, writing 
poetry, and thinking about freedom (not equality). 
Buildings or offices that were movement headquarters 
were called “freedom houses,” not “equality houses.” 
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oped—in the thought of Rev. Vincent Harding, the 
African-American theologian and historian who did so 
much to develop the now-famous Eyes on the Prize 
video histories of civil rights and Northern urban strug- 
gle. But the point bears repetition, here in this study and 
elsewhere. 

As for the SNCC, the author offers valuable discus- 
sions of a key innovation of the SNCC, the “freedom 
schools,” and of the theory about how to build new 
political identities and personalities that went into the 
SNCC’s political program. The freedom schools conceptu- 
alized by the great SNCC leader Ella Baker and the 
related program of citizenship schools devised at the High- 
lander Folk School have been overlooked by movement 
theorists or democratic theorists with an empirical and 
institutional bent. As far as I know, the best place to begin 
studying these interesting institutions in this book. 

The discussion of these innovations sets the stage, as 
well, for an account of how it became possible for some 
of the SNCC’s leaders to adopt a related program—black 


power—and to become increasingly interested in the 


connections between violent militance and freedom, in 
contrast to Dr. King’s overarching emphasis on patient 
nonviolence. The author continues with a close analysis 
of the origins and character of Frantz Fanon’s theory of 
political violence and with a suggestive treatment and 
critique of his influence on such SNCC leaders as (then) 
Stokely Carmichael and on Black Panther leaders, such 
as Huey Newton. The book ends with rather thoughtful 
speculation about how the full Arendtian possibilities in 
the SNCC for establishing durable institutions of contin- 
uously liberating popular participation were critically 
undermined by television's political temptations. The 
role Arendt assigned to public action and speech could 
not be realized, King seems to suggest, when several 
SNCC and Panther leaders chose sound-bite slogans 
and hot political images of protest over the hard work of 
ongoing engaged debate and institution building. Al- 
though the author does not draw this inference, he may 
have identified one reason for why, in contrast, Dr. 
King’s speeches, styles, and concepts are still read, 
memorized, and used: King, his colleagues, and his 
followers did the kind of difficult Arendtian politics that 
would assure them lasting influence. 

In all, this is an interesting and, in places, fascinating 
book. Still, it is worth noting certain problems. The topic 
deserves better organization and plainer writing than 
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concept of the “mirror stage” and their relationship to 
the evolution of Frantz Fanon’s thought. These are 
doubtless important matters; and by themselves, the 
discussions are illuminating. But they are distant from 
the task at hand. 

Finally, though there is a cursory treatment of the 
Exodus story, the book does not explore whether there 
is a relationship between African-American religious 
thought and tradition, on the one hand and, on the 
other, the possibility and evolution of the innovations he 
investigates. Taking up the issue might have permitted 
treatment not only of mainstream relizious traditions 
but also of Garveyism (the largest mass movement 
among African—Americans in this century) and its rela- 
tionship, if any, to the democratic heyday of the Civil 
Rights movement. 

Still, it is a measure of this book’s contribution that it 
genuinely stimulates reflection about its important claim 
that the democratic revolution caused by the Civil Rights 
movements was about more than the innovative protest 
tactics that have rightly attracted analysts of collective 
action and social movements. The movement was also 
profoundly innovative at the level of pclitical thought. 


Swarthmore College RICHARD M. VALELLY 


The Speaker and the Budget: Leadership in the Post- 
Reform House of Representatives. By Daniel J. 
Palazzolo. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1992. 262p. $39.95. 


How has budget process reform changed the role of 
the Speaker? How important are individual character- 
istics in understanding a Speaker's leadership style? 
These two questions form the heart of Daniel Palazzolo’s 
Speaker and the Budget, the most extensive analysis to 
date of the role of the Speaker in the new budget 
process. 

The budget reform act of 1974 left vague the Speaker’s 
role and many other aspects of the new budget process. 
Consequently, Speakers have had to adapt. Palazzolo 
argues that Speakers since budget reform have taken on 
a shifting set of roles. These roles include the nurturer, 
who seeks to calm fears about the change in established 
congressional procedure; the process manager, who 
attempts to keep budget making timely and prompt; and 
the opposition party leader, who articulates, protects, 
and advarices the policy and political interests of the 
majority party. A Speaker is likely to be performing 
more than one of these tasks, and the tasks will some- 
times clash. The role assumed at any particular time 
depends on policy, political, and institutional conditions 
and the individual characteristics of the Speaker. Among 
the more important of the latter are his level of budget- 
ary policy expertise, conception of leadership, and pol- 
icy preferences. Palazzolo departs from literature argu- 
ing that Speakers are either creatures of contextual 
influences or individual masters of congressional des- 
tiny. Instead, he shows that while conditions will largely 
determine what role is most appropriate at a given 
point, individual characteristics will influence the man- 
ner in which that role is conducted. The author acknowl- 
edges that the Speaker’s ability to exercise policy lead- 
ership is usually constrained (not least by the demands 
of the membership), but he also suggests how Speakers 
can overcome this constraint. 
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The bulk of the book applies this theoretical frame- 
work in great detail to the postreform period through 
1988. Carl Albert performed a largely nurturing role, 
educating members of Congress about the new process, 
reassuring committee chairs that the new system was 
not designed to challenge their authority but rather to 
produce an alternative to the president's budget. As Tip 
O'Neill took over the Speaker’s responsibilities, policy 
controversies, especially within the Democratic party, 
were escalating. O’Neill became a process manager; and 
as with Albert, his individual characteristics and open, 
participatory view of leadership fit the new demands 
well. Once Ronald Reagan assumed the presidency, 
O'Neill increasingly emphasized his role as opposition 
party leader. In both roles, Palazzolo shows that O'Neill 
enjoyed limited success. Finally, Jim Wright as an oppo- 
sition party leader inclined toward an activist leadership 
style because of conditions, his own characteristics, and 
the brief tolerance of House members. 

Palazzolo includes individual characteristics in his 
framework, but he is careful not to be overwhelmed by 
them. His emphasis on context is particularly useful as a 
counterweight to other studies that perhaps exaggerate 
the influence of postreform leadership. Similarly, Palaz- 
zolo draws a nuanced picture of the relationship be- 
tween the membership and leadership. Palazzolo shows 
nicely how leaders have managed to be both well ahead 
of, and well behind, members over remarkably short 
periods. Finally, the book provides substantial detail, is 
well written, and uses interviews intelligently. This is 
one book that does not ask the reader to endure innu- 
merable excepts from the author's interview notes. 

A few problems weaken the force of the argument. 
First, the author does not deal directly enough with the 
classic problems of research of this kind: What do you do 
when the n is 1? Where are the counterfactuals? Are 
conditions ever truly “similar” for different Speakers at 
different times? Although they are to some degree at the 
heart of the entire book, these problems deserve a more 
focused consideration, along with any implications they 
may pose for the author's findings. Second, the book 
ignores that by the mid-1980s, the budget had weakened 
as a macroeconomic management tool. The agenda was 
to reduce the deficit and allow monetary policy to drive 
the economy. Did this momentous transformation— 
certainly a new condition—have an impact on the bud- 
get process? A third problem is the awkward treatment 
of activist policy leadership. To Palazzolo, this leader- 
ship is apparently neither a role nor an individual 
characteristic but an undefined combination of both. 
Unless one wants to assume that only certain individu- 
als can respond to crises with dramatic and activist 
policy leadership, policy activism is best treated as an 
additional role. Finally, while the book does not over- 
state the power of the Speaker’s individual character- 
istics, the author too willingly accepts that Ronald 
Reagan’s personal persuasiveness, charisma, and con- 
gressional liaison continually turned the tables in the 
budget fights of the early 1980s. 

Shortcomings aside, the argument in The Speaker and 
the Budget is sophisticated and often subtle. The book 
would be of interest to budget scholars and students of 
Congress generally. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison JOHN J. COLEMAN 


American Political Science Review 


Mobilization, Participation, and Democracy in America. 
By Steven J. Rosenstone and John Mark Hansen. New 
York: Macmillan, 1993. 333p. $15.00. 


This book considers familiar questions: Who partici- 
pates? Why has participation declined? It uses familiar 
data. Yet, in its rather unassuming way, it offers a 
dramatic reframing of the way American politics re- 
searchers think about involvement in politics. At least 
one strand of research on social movements has tradi- 
tionally relied heavily on the notion that mobilization 
(intentional activities by elites designed to gain support 
or generate resources from target groups) is the central 
“cause” of individual or group activity. This research 
has seen the demographic and attitudinal attributes of 
individuals primarily as contextual factors that may 
inhibit or encourage the kinds of social relations that 
lead to social and political action. As one example 
among many studies in this tradition, McCourt’s Grass 
Roots Politics (1977) described how women in working- 
class Chicago neighborhoods were drawn into neighbor- 
hood organizations by group leaders and how aspects of 
these women’s lives (e.g., whether or not they had 
children or their husbands were supportive mediated 
the mobilization relationships. 

In contrast, behavioral political science research has 
seen participation as being a set of essentially individual- 
level decisions shaped largely by such incividual at- 
tributes as education, income, civic values, and political 
efficacy. Much of this difference in perspective stems 
from the different research methods used by sociologists 
interested in social movements and political scientists 
interested in participation: while the former have often 
relied on participant observation and interviews with 
group members and leaders, the latter have investigated 
participation primarily by means of survey research. 

Steven Rosenstone and Mark Hansen’s new book uses 
the traditional methods and data of behaviozal political 
science (National Election Studies [NES] and Roper 
surveys) to support a new and distinctive theory of 
participation that does allow “the strategic choices of 
politicians, political parties, interest groups and activ- 
ists” to play a central role. Their argument is that 
“people participate in politics not so much because of 
who they are but because of the political choices and 
incentives they are offered” (p. 5). 

They argue for the “centrality of strategic mobiliza- 
tion,” though they extend and build upon a tradition 
that focuses upon “resources, interests, ider-tifications, 
and beliefs of individual citizens” (p. 5). This two- 
pronged argument—accepting much of the logic and 
evidence of traditional ‘‘attribute-based” research but 
trying to build in a focus on mobilization—is laid out in 
more detail in the second chapter. Using NES data, the 
authors examine group differences and trends in various 
types of participation since 1952. Using Roper surveys 
conducted between 1973 and 1990, they trace the trends 
in contacting (writing to a senator or representative), 
attending local meetings, and signing petitions. They 
find seasonal cycles in governmental participation but 
conclude that neither the short-term fluctuations in 
participation nor the long-terms trends can be adequately 
explained by changes in demography or attitudes. 

Rosenstone and Hansen inventively employ a variety 
of data to illustrate the importance of issues and elites in 
generating mass-level political activity. For example, 
they use NES data on whether or not the respondent 
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was contacted by a party and also Congressional Quar- 
terly data on the competitiveness of particular elections. 
For example, the presence of a contested gubernatorial 
campaign (in presidential election years) means that 
citizens are 5% more likely to vote. Those citizens in the 
midst of a competitive House race are more likely to 
contribute money to parties or candidates, as well as to 
vote. Another example is the authors’ use of McAdam’s 
1982, tabulation (in Political Process and the Development of 
Black Insurgency, 1930-1970) of civil rights activities, over 
time and by region, to examine the extent to which these 
social movement activities exert a mobilizing (or coun- 
termobilizing) effect. In these analyses and in their 
analysis of the correlates of the contact by parties variable 
in the NES surveys, they find that political mobilizers 
target their efforts strategically—in particular, concen- 
trating on people who have resources, strong party 
affiliations, or who are “centrally placed in social net- 
works” (p. 210). Thus, they conclude that people in 
associations are more likely to be mobilized, rather than 
just fo participate—a subtle but important distinction that 
brings elites into the picture. 

Toward the end of the book, Rosenstone and Hansen 
attempt to solve the “puzzle” of declining voter partic- 
ipation. They create a “simulation,” in effect, which 
attaches to the respondents in the NES surveys of the 
sixties the attributes of present-day voters (more educa- 
tion, less efficacy, less partisanship, more skepticism 
about candidates, less integration into communities, 
etc.). (I should note that even fairly complicated analyt- 
ical methods are explained coherently and concisely.) 
The resulting decomposition of the decline in turnout 
indicates that two factors (change in voter registration 
laws and increased education) should have increased 
turnout by 4.6% and that less than half of the decline can 
be traced to Americans’ declining efficacy, weakened 
social involvement, increasing youth, and decline in 
partisanship. The major part of the decline they attribute 
to declining electoral mobilization: parties “abandoned 
the labor-intensive canvassing methods of the 60s” (p. 
218), electoral competition declined, and demands on 
campaign resources intensified (i.e., the number of 
contested presidential primaries doubled). 

Though I disagree with some of the assumptions here 
(e.g., the analysis in chapter 3 essentially assumes that 
the relationship between race and participation has 
remained constant since 1952) and feel that the book was 
unduly repetitive (e.g., the argument about why educa- 
tion increases participation is repeated far too many 
times), I believe that Rosenstone and Hansen’s argu- 
ment and analysis will—or should—introduce a new 
and fruitful way of conceptualizing and investigating 
political participation. 


Syracuse University KRISTI ANDERSEN 


Does Redistricting Make a Difference? Partisan Repre- 
sentation and Electoral Behavior. By Mark E. Rush. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 
172p. $32.50. 


Does redistricting make a difference? Not according to 
Mark E. Rush in this insightful look into partisan gerry- 
mandering and its impact on fair representation. In- 
deed, his central thesis is that a partisan gerrymander is 
“in fact virtually impossible to prove; furthermore, its 
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impact is unsubstantiated by political science research” 
(p. ix). Noting that a group’s opportunity to be repre- 
sented is dependent on “durable, identifiable groups of 
voters,” the author points to the paucity of evidence that 
the parties-in-the-electorate are, in fact, durable or iden- 
tifiable. Arguing that the variability of partisan voting 
behavior has been overlooked by the judiciary, as well 
as political scientists, he contends that a gerrymander 
cannot have an impact regarding representation of a 
group if voters of that group are likely to change their 
partisan behavior in subsequent elections. 

Rush’s work is well organized and follows a logical 
progression. Beginning with theoretical considerations 
revolving around defining a gerrymander, the courts’ 
rather confused rulings, and the contributions made by 
political scientists, he then shifts to an empirical analysis 
intended to demonstrate that partisan voting is not 
constant but rather in a state of flux. Rush does an 
excellent job of portraying the Supreme Court as a body 
that has been inconsistent and contradictory. Noting 
that the Court has been unable to delineate what is 
meant by a political group and fair representational 
opportunity, he condemns the case law as “laden with 
unclear terminology, confused concepts, and conflicting 
precedents, as well as incorrect assumptions about vot- 
ing behavior, political partisanship, and representation” 
(p. 11). Tracing Supreme Court decisions from Colegrove 
v. Green through Davis v. Bandemer, Rush offers a clear 
and concise account of the Court's difficulties in moving 
from an explicit individual right to vote to an implicit 
group (esp., partisan group) right to vote. His prescrip- 
tion: the courts should stay out of this political thicket. 

As a political scientist interested in gerrymandering, I 
was enlightened, provoked, and forced to reexamine my 
own assumptions by Rush’s review of “political science 
model” (chap. 3). Drawing from what might be consid- 
ered the classic works on American electoral behavior, 
this chapter attacks our conceptions of party identifica- 
tion and party voting. Focusing on the debate among the 
authors of The American Voter, Key, Burnham, and Nie, 
Verba, and Petrocik, voters are portrayed as sometimes 
partisan, sometimes not; maybe rational, maybe not; 
driven by issues, driven by candidate appeal; and so 
forth. It is precisely this failure of political science 
research to provide a conclusive, fixed profile of all 
voters that undergirds Rush’s central thesis. Quite sim- 
ply, a number of factors may influence voters and 
changing the electoral environment may cause changes 
in partisan behavior. Indeed, based on the research 
findings, even constituencies that show no change in 
their partisan voting patterns following redistricting 
cannot be assumed to be an identifiable, cohesive voting 
bloc. They may have been affected by “(1) the strong 
partisan ties on the part of voters, (2) the similarities of 
the candidates and issues in the new and old districts, or 
(3) a low level of sophistication and interest on the part 
of the affected voters” (p. 54). 

While I agree that a number of factors influence an 
individual’s voting behavior, there are several problems 
with this approach. First, noting that some (perhaps 
many) voters switch does not preclude the existence of 
identifiable partisan voting blocs within a district who 
do not. These groups could well be the target of a 
gerrymander. Second, Rush ignores the possibility that 
one strategy of the majority party in drawing new maps 
might well be to move new voters into a previously 
stable minority-party district to create an element of 


unpredictability, thus typing up party and candidate 
resources. Finally, this perspective presents political 
scientists with somewhat of a no-win situation. Stated in 
the extreme, if the party split stays the same following 
an election, it is because of the similarity of candidates 
and issues; if the party split changes, it shows there are 
no durable partisan voting patterns. I am left wondering 
how durable, consistent partisanship could be demon- 
strated. Unfortunately, Rush does not tell us. He should 
examine the possibility that a partisan gerrymander may 
be a matter of degree, not dependent on stable voting 
patterns either statewide or even districtwide. 

These difficulties are not intended to refute Rush’s 
theoetical considerations. Rather, they point out that he 
does not carry those considerations far enough. His 
basic premise that durable partisan voting patterns are 
central to an analysis of gerrymandering is still intact 
and provides a nice lead-in-to the empirical section of 
this book. 

To examine the consistency of partisan voting behav- 
ior under similar and differing circumstances, Rush 
utilizes election results for Congress, governor, and the 
state senate in Connecticut and Massachusetts from 1972 
through 1986. His initial analysis concerns the suitability 
of statewide measures of partisanship. Through the use 
of regression analysis (with towns as his unit), he 
demonstrates that party registration figures for both 
states are remarkably consistent over the entire period. 
The previous year's party registration levels predict the 
current year’s with an R-squared over .90 in every case. 
However, election data indicate a much more volatile 
electorate. The Democratic percentage of the vote in the 
previous election does not serve as a particularly good or 
consistent predictor of the Democratic vote in the cur- 
rent year for the offices studied. For example, Connect- 
icut’s congressional election outcomes, “indicate that 
marked changes occurred not only in the statewide 
propensity to vote Democratic (shown by the broad 
fluctuations in the betas) but also in the uniformity of the 
state’s yearly partisan swings, as shown by the wide 
range of the value of the R-squares” (p. 82). His general 
conclusion here is that states can be quite heterogeneous 
and that partisan behavior is not necessarily consistent 
over time or between levels of office. Consequently, 
statewide measures of partisanship are not suitable for 
demonstrating a gerrymander. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of explaining the current 
year’s vote with the previous year’s, Rush next incorpo- 
rates variables tapping the impact of incumbency, con- 
tested elections, and redistricting. His findings go to the 
heart of his critique of the assumptions made by studies 
of partisan gerrymandering. Assuming that a partisan 
voting bloc can be divided to prevent a majority from 
forming or that a particular legislator can be defeated by 
merely shifting voters ultimately depends on the likeli- 
hood that those voters will “maintain their partisan 
profile” (p. 103). Rush’s analysis refutes this likelihood: 
“In fact, all redistricted towns display one common 
characteristic: regardless of their previous partisan be- 
havior, they all experienced increases in partisan vote 
levels for the party or incumbent controlling their new 
district” (p. 103). Not only did the partisan vote in- 
crease, but the increase was often greater than that 
which occurred in towns remaining in districts held by 
that party’s incumbents. 

These data reveal an important finding. When the 
political environment changes, voting behavior changes, 
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whether it is due to incumbent retirement, redistricting, 
issues, or weak partisan attachments. To the extent that 
this fluctuation in voting behavior is meaningful, Rush's 
thesis that a gerrymander cannot occur is-upheld. To 
demonstrate a gerrymander that is discriminatory neces- 
sitates identifying blocs of partisan voters who are 
moved strategically to the detriment of the party out of 
power. If those voting blocs are defined on the basis of 
election results but their members do not vote out of 
partisan considerations (or if they do, not consistently), 
then the underlying assumptions needed to demon- 
strate a partisan gerrymander are unfounded, as are 
claims of unfair representation by the “out party.” This 
is precisely what Rush maintains and his data show. 
However, there are several shortcomings with his anal- 
ysis that need to be examined. 

A focal point initially addressed by Rush is that a 
statewide pattern of partisan voting (i.e., a base vote) is 
not a good indicator of the behavior of subdivisions 
within a state. In part, this contention is supported by 
the results of gubernatorial elections. Yet the race for 
governor is an election involving high visibility, issues 
that are more likely to catch the voters’ interest, and a 
higher propensity for candidates to deemphasize the 
party (since they are faced with an electorate composed 
of a large proportion of “independents” who have 
access to other-than-party cues). Can we reasonably 
expect election results to reveal a clear, consistent, 
partisan voting pattern? I would prefer an analysis 
examining election data for a less visible statewide office 
where a greater reliance on the party as a voting cue 
could be assumed. It is this type of office that is generally 
used by both individuals drawing district maps and 
students of the impact of redistricting. If the findings of 
such an analysis were similar to those reported by Rush, 
I would have more confidence in their validity. 

A second drawback with this book’s empirical section 
has to do with the unit of analysis. Rush uses election 
data for towns in both Connecticut and Massachusetts 
throughout the period under study. A better approach 
would rely on much smaller units, such as precincts. 
There is no effort to distinguish between small or large 
towns, nor is there any indication of the degree to which 
some towns may dominate a legislative district while 
others are relatively insignificant to the district’s elec- 
toral makeup. It may well be that some areas in a town 
are stable bastions of party support, with others exhib- 
iting frequent voter fluctuation. Utilizing towns as the 
unit of analysis not only masks this pattern but also 
presupposes that when drawing district maps, the car- 
tographer creates districts through a reliance on aggre- 
gate votes from towns—an unlikely supposition. This 
difficulty primarily affects the author's use of bar graphs 
to show variable patterns of town voting over time. 
However, a similar observation applies to his regression 
analysis wherein the party vote in legislative districts is 
to be explained. If the vote in some areas of a district 
exhibits a historically partisan stability but is highly 
volatile in other areas, this pattern will remain hidden if 
the vote is aggregated by district. 

A final criticism of Rush’s empirical analysis has to do 
with his apparent view that partisan gerrymandering is 
an all-or-nothing endeavor. There is no attempt to 
differentiate districts that might be most amenable to a 
shift in voting blocs from districts that would not. Nor 
does he take into account the possibility that a “success- 
ful” gerrymander might require only the strategic shift 
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of a relatively small number of voters in a few districts. 
For example, even in his analysis of the Connecticut 
state senate elections of 1982 (a redistricting year), he 
provides no a priori reasoning as to what we should 
expect in the towns which were involved in new dis- 
tricts. Were the new districts dramatic alterations of the 
old? Did the voting patterns in the new districts reveal a 
consistent, across-the-board change in partisan voter 
behavior throughout the town? These and related ques- 
tions cannot be adequately addressed from the approach 
employed in this study. Does this invalidate the work by 
Rush? By no means. 

Despite the aforementioned criticisms, Does Redistrict- 
ing Make a Difference? is worth reading. It provides 
evidence that the assumptions made by legal experts 
and political scientists regarding the possibility of, and 
the consequences from, partisan gerrymandering may 
be faulty. It raises serious theoretical questions about 
concepts such as “fair representation” and “politically 
relevant groups.” Finally, a careful review of this work 
yields fresh insight as to how to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of a gerrymander. Can a partisan gerrymander 
make a difference? I think so, but I agree with Rush that 
we have failed to illustrate how. 


Ball State University Gary L. CRAWLEY 


Prejudice, Politics, and the American Dilemma. Edited by 
Paul M. Sniderman, Philip E. Tetlock, and Edward G. 
Carmines. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993. 
339p. $45.00. 


Race is the keyword that connects the twelve chapters 
brought together in this volume. Not much connected 
otherwise, most have something to offer taken individ- 
ually. A strength of the volume is its cross-disciplinary 
character, particularly important for this area of re- 
search. 

The chapters by psychologists attempt the greatest 
generalization (as is typical when human nature is the 
primary disciplinary focus). Rothbart and John provide 
an excellent summary of three important findings from 
experimental research on stereotypes: (1) even random 
labeling of individuals as members of groups (the ““min- 
imal group paradigm”) tends to bias memories and 
behavior; (2) stereotyping, though a normal cognitive 
process needed to simplify the world, often leads to con- 
founding of description with evaluation; and (3) positive 
contact with an outgroup member may noi reduce 
stereotypes, for the effect may be to distinguish the 
individual from the negatively viewed group, rather 
than change the image of the group. The authors also 
present longitudinal data on stereotypes by students in 
a large university and note that the absence of a positive 
characterization (e.g., black students are not described as 
“scientific’’) can be meaningful, given the reluctance of 
students today to voice negative stereotypes in question- 
naire settings. 

An even more ambitious attempt to generalize is 
provided by Sidanius and Pratto under the heading of 
social dominance theory. Racial and other forms of 
oppression occur, they hold, because all societies de- 
velop group-based hierarchies for evolutionary reasons 
(e.g., allocation of scarce resources). The argument is 
most convincing when the authors cite the dominance of 
one ethnic group by another in many societies through- 
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out history. Their own research evidence seems less 
persuasive: it involves mainly individual difference vari- 
ables, yet their theory is primarily at a macro level. In 
addition, because of the authors’ highly general aims, 
the theory has little to say about variation over time 
within a country like the United States. 

The least relevant psychological chapter is Gough and 
Bradley’s report of research using classifications of indi- 
viduals by their spouses and acquaintances in terms of 
words like “cynical” and “intolerant.” The aim is to 
avoid the limited validity that can be ascribed to self- 
report of ethnic attitudes. Although an interesting idea, 
the authors relate their results only to a variety of 
psychological scales developed by the senior author, not 
to ethnic attitudes or behavior. Thus, one problem of 
validity is replaced by another. 

With the exception of Rothbart and John’s data on 
college students, none of the chapters by psychologists 
throws light on the present state of racial attitudes in 
the United States. This is the province primarily of the 
political science and sociology contributors. Thus, 
Dowden and Robinson present information showing 
that 18- to 25-year-old Americans no longer provide a 
major source of increased liberalization of white racial 
attitudes, as was found in earlier research. However, the 
youngest white cohorts remain more liberal than older 
cohorts on most issues despite the twelve Reagan—Bush 
years, which suggests a half-full, rather than half- 
empty, interpretation of the same data. 

Three chapters by varying combinations of the volume 
editors and associates focus directly on political conflicts 
within the United States. The basic argument is that in 
addition to earlier issues of equal treatment versus 
personal prejudice, there are now other issues that 
invoke political disagreements of a nonracial character, 
over the implementation of a social welfare agenda and 
various forms of affirmative action. Opponents of what 
are often seen as problack positions in these controver- 
sies are regarded by the authors as motivated primarily 
by political beliefs that transcend race, not by covert 
prejudice. For example, Carmines argues that the same 
appeal to individualistic values that helped the civil 
rights struggle three decades ago is now used to oppose 
affirmative action. 

There is merit in the premise of these chapters: as 
Lipset and others have argued, it is misleading to 
assume that all issues involving race can be reduced toa 
conflict between bigotry and egalitarianism. Yet even if 
Americans do hold abstract ideological beliefs that resist 
preferential treatment for blacks, one notes that prefer- 
ential treatment for one’s own interests (e.g., continued 
high social security benefits for wealthy retirees) manage 
nevertheless to be justified. Individualistic values are 
more “flexible” than the editors credit, depending on 
who is the recipient of some special benefit. 

A different attempt to distinguish among issues 
within the broad racial debate is presented by Kluegel 
and Bobo. They employ factor analysis to discern pat- 
terning of attitude items in the National Election Study, 
the General Social Survey, and ABC/Washington Post 
polls. The chapter demonstrates both the virtues and 
limitations of such an approach; for though it provides a 
wealth of information on a massive amount of data, the 
outcome is clearly contingent on the scattering of items 
available to the authors. One of the more interesting 
later results is that while age and education show 
moderately large associations with traditional measures 


of prejudice, associations of the same variables with 
beliefs about the prevalence of discrimination are much 
smaller. 

The remaining four chapters in the book concern 
African—Americans directly and do so with varied ques- 
tions in mind and with quite different methods. The 
most relevant in terms of the title of the book is “Ethnic 
Stereotyping,” a secondary analysis of black stereotypes 
about other minorities. Sigelman, Shockey, and Sigel- 
man find that in comparison to whites, blacks do not 
differ significantly in their stereotypes of Hispanics but 
do hold more negative stereotypes of Jews. There are 
also racial differences in the demographic correlates of 
stereotyping. For example, age is positively correlated 
with stereotyping for whites but not for blacks. 

Hochschild contributes a broad review of the distinc- 
tive economic, social, and psychological problems faced 
by middle-class African-Americans in a white-domi- 
nated society. The chapter offers a mixture of anecdote, 
evidence, and speculation, which is useful but some- 
times unclear as to what weight should be given to 
particular conclusions. Stanley's careful analysis of sup- 
porters and opponents of Jesse Jackson as a presidential 
candidate acknowledges that it is impossible to know 
the attitudinal sources of white opposition to Jackson 
(e.g., how much reflected racial prejudice). The chapter 
is of value, but would fit better into a book on voting 
behavior. 

Last (but definitely not least) is Hauser’s investigation 
of why college entry among African—Americans declined 
sharply from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s. In addition 
to learning the most sensible answer to this question, 
readers will benefit from a knowledgeable critique of 
some popularly voiced claims (e.g., that as many black 
men of college age are in prison as are attending college) 
and will come to appreciate the limitations and pitfalls of 
government data for this and other important issues. 


University of Michigan HOWARD SCHUMAN 


How Women Legislate. By Sue Thomas. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. 205p. $35.00 cloth, 
$14.95 paper. 


Sue Thomas has written a book that all institutions 
will want for their libraries and many political scientists 
will want to acquire for their course work and personal 
collections. Thoroughly researched and deftly pre- 
sented, How Women Legislate provides incontrovertible 
evidence that women in politics do make a difference. 
While these differences may be less transformational 
than some of the earliest feminists envisioned, they are 
probably much more substantial and impressive than 
those unfamiliar with the literature of women and poli- 
tics have assumed. What makes this book uniquely 
valuable is that it takes “what women want” out of the 
realm of conjecture and grounds it solidly in the goals 
which women state legislators express for themselves. 
Thomas then goes on methodically to demonstrate how 
these aspirations do (and do not) differ from those of 
their male colleagues and then further documents the 
impressive extent to which these aims are being real- 
ized. 

Thomas begins this study with as succinct a summary 
as one is likely to encounter of the longstanding and 
perplexing differences, even among contemporary fem- 
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inists, as to whether women would be better served by 
an equality strategy or by a strategy that acknowledges 
and protects women’s special capacities and roles. From 
this necessary grounding, Thomas neatly segues into a 
central question that has frequently been posed but 
rarely answered: Will women confron: or adapt to the 
status quo? Will they contest the existing “rules of the 
game” or go along to get along? 

Drawing primarily on her own interviews, question- 
naires, and observations but also on a very comprehen- 
sive search through the relevant literature, Thomas 
contrasts the somewhat reticent early women state leg- 
islators with their much more self-confident, ambitious, 
and policy-producing contemporary counterparts: “In 
the 1970's, women state legislators, for all their acknowl- 
edged hard work and preparation, did noz engage in 
active participation in the everyday world of legislatures. 
. .. In contrast, women of the 1980's, while acknowledg- 
ing similar obstacles, clearly plowed througn them and 
moved on to contribute in all areas of legislative life” 
(p. 83). Interestingly, the later women legislators have 
developed increasingly, rather than decreasingly, dis- 
tinctive policy priorities from those of their male col- 
leagues. 

One of the book’s most intriguing and important 
aspects is the evidence of just how rapidly women 
lawmakers have strengthened their seif-regard and in- 
creased their policy successes in a relatively short period 
of time. Drawing on the findings of botk: psychology and 
sociology, Thomas convincingly explains these differ- 
ences primarily through the power of proportionality. 
Interlegislative comparisons make it very clear that as 
women move from token minority status to significant 
(albeit still minor) presence, there will be reduced pres- 
sures for conformity and increased possibilities of and 
support for distinctive behavior. Thus, as women have 
become more numerous, they also become increasingly 
assertive about pressing their longstanding interests in 
legislation of special consequence for children, women, 
and families. Obviously women are still a long way from 
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dominating or even being consistently successful in 
influencing the state public policy agenda, but Thomas 
supplies sufficient historic background to make this 
relatively sudden explosion of empowerment (sudden in 
contrast to the 72-year struggle for federal suffrage) not 
just notable but astonishing. 

Thomas next examines why, given the increased self- 
confidence and policy effectiveness of today’s women 
legislators, there has been little tangible change in the 
legislative process, a goal that many women (but rela- 
tively few men) legislators articulate. If the institutional 
reforms (as compared to the policy accomplishments) to 
date seem somewhat disappointing, Thomas attributes 
that disappointment more to the unrealistic expectations 
of those who predicted and expected radical change 
than to the timidity of the women officials themselves. 
She also effectively employs some quick case studies of 
congressional reform to demonstrate the formidable 
obstacles facing institutional revisionists. 

Stylistically, some of the author's points are reiterated 
more than is necessary in this relatively compact vol- 
ume. Substantively, the failure to even mention the 
Term Limits movement, which will clearly have pro- 
found impact on state legislative institutions generally 
and, in particular, on women’s chances both for election 
to, and leadership within, these institutions is disap- 
pointing. 

However, Thomas has, by answering some of the 
central but heretofore largely unanswered questions 
about women in politics, moved the entire discussion 
beyond where it has been churning to important new 
ground. Since her book includes the questionnaire and 
interview instrument used in her research——and a very 
comprehensive bibliography—those interested in track- 
ing the next stage of developments will find that Thomas 
has provided the tools and the directions for them to 
do so. 


Liniversity of Arkansas Diane D. BLAIR 
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U.S.-Mexico Relations: Labor Market Interdependence. 
Edited by Jorge A. Bustamante, Clark W. Reynolds, 
and Raul A. Hinojosa Ojeda. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 495p. $52.50. 


This edited volume is the fifth in the series issued by 
the United States-Mexico Relations Project, a consor- 
tium of American, Canadian, and Mexican scholars 
organized by Clark Reynolds at Stanford. In 19 chapters, 
25 researchers explore aspects of what most believe is a 
“binational” labor market linking the United States and 
Mexico. The linkages between Mexican and U.S. labor 
markets have been strengthening for most of the twen- 
tieth century. During the 1980s, it was possible correctly 
to call the linkages between particular U.S. industries 
and Mexican workers a binational labor market, as some 
fruit and vegetable farms, hotels, and restaurants, and 
janitorial firms became dependent on Mexican workers 
in the same manner that Wall Street depends on com- 
muters from New Jersey and Connecticut. This 1992 
book includes the papers presented at a conference heid 
in 1986. The contributions thus reflect the concerns of 
the mid-1980s: authors’ references to contemporary 
events are full of U.S. labor shortages, a (then) proposed 
immigration reform and control act, and a Mexico that 
was just taking its first steps to switch from inward- 
looking to outward-oriented economic policies. 

Readers should turn to this book primarily for its 
perspectives on how U.S.—Mexican labor interdepen- 
dence was seen in the mid-1980s. Some of the themes 
remain important: the Mexican drumbeat that ilegal 
immigration is due to more U.S. demand-—pull rather 
than the story of Mexican supply—push, the evolution of 
many Mexican communities so that they are dependent 
on the U.S. labor market and remittances earned there, 
and the undermining by desperate Mexican immigrants 
of wages and standards in U.S. labor markets. Other 
contributions reflect ephemeral fashions, including as- 
sertions that the United States will, by 1990, surely 
“need” to import Mexican workers to fill vacant jobs. 

Few people will read this five-hundred page book 
from cover to cover. For this reason, I highlight the 
points raised by the various contributors to guide read- 
ers to chapters of interest. The editors grouped the 
papers into four sections: a conceptual framework, sup- 
ply-and-demand for migrant workers, migration’s im- 
pacts on Mexican and American communities, and sec- 
toral dynamics. In the book’s last chapter, Clark 
Reynolds explores whether—and how fast—wages will 
converge in what is likely to be a more integrated North 
American labor market. 

The editors are well-known researchers with a point of 
view. Their introduction emphasizes the importance of 
Mexican-born workers in the U.S. labor force (Mexican 
immigrants account for more than 10% of U.S. labor 
force growth); the key role of remittances in the Mexican 
economy (exporting people generated as much foreign 
exchange as exporting oil in the mid-1980s); and the 
apparent neat match between a youthful Mexico and an 
aging United States. (According to the editors, the 
United States “will be facing a serious shortfall in labor 
supply . . . into the next century” [p. 2].) 
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In order to better understand labor market linkages 
between the United States and Mexico, the contributors 
were asked to explain who Mexican migrant workers in 
the United States are and what effects they have on the 
United States and Mexico. Contributors were charged 
with evaluating the benefits and costs of labor migration 
for groups such as employers, workers, and consumers. 
Finally, contributors were asked to assess the likely 
effects of NAFTA on these labor market linkages. Con- 
tributors were also asked to evaluate IRCA, the U.S. 
effort in 1986 that legalized almost three million aliens 
and attempted to reduce future illegal immigration. 

The first three chapters argue that restrictionist U.S. 
immigration policies reflect fallacious or elite beliefs about 
the effects of illegal immigration. Jorge Bustamante, for 
example, contrasts to “U.S. public opinion,” which wants 
illegal immigration stopped, the “economic reality” that 
such immigration is beneficial (p. 23). Bustamante out- 
lines four likely scenarios and their migration conse- 
quences, from rapid U.S. economic growth and Mexican 
political stability (which, according to figures cited but 
not included in the book, would lead to more female and 
urban migrants) to a U.S. recession and instability in 
Mexico (which, according to a fairly detailed elaboration 
of U.S. responses, would lead to a “border wall and 
moat”) (pp. 33-34, 39). 

Heller’s contribution is a lengthy summary of progres- 
sive and corporatist U.S. history, which, in his view, made 
immigration restrictions a necessary adjunct to industrial- 
ization, the creation of a working class, and unions. Garcia 
y Griego argues that a few officials at the apex of Mexico 
and the United States have been able to make immigration 
decisions relatively unfettered by societal pressures (p. 76). 
In a fascinating series of seven cases, Garcia y Griego 
shows how the U.S. government twice initiated Bracero 
programs to bring Mexican workers legally to the United 
States: once in 1917 and again in 1942 (p. 85). In his 
discussion of these cases, I think Garcia y Griego gives 
too much credence to “fears” that without Mexican 
workers, the United States war effort might have been in 
jeopardy. Many agricultural subsidies, including foreign 
workers, were initiated during wartime “emergencies” 
and then maintained in peacetime, from Bracero pro- 
grams to mohair subsidies (to make soldiers’ coats). 

Six papers and one comment make “Supply and 
Demand” the longest section of the book. Hinojosa 
Ojeda and McCleery describe a CGE model they con- 
structed to stimulate the effects of various types of North 
American economic integration. Three types of eco- 
nomic integration are simulated—-protectionism, neolib- 
eral opening, and managed interdependence—with the 
authors clearly favoring managed interdependence, 
rather than the neoliberal NAFTA. According to their 
neoliberal model, changes in capital and labor (migra- 
tion) policies have greater effects on production than do 
changes in trade policy, reinforcing the argument of 
those who said that NAFTA was more about investment 
than trade. 

Wayne Cornelius, perhaps the best-known North 
American migration researcher, summarizes data from a 
number of Mexican communities during the 1980s to 
demonstrate that Mexican sojourners or temporary 
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workers are increasingly U.S. settlers. Hayes-Bautista 
and his colleagues explore California’s demographic 
future, projecting a median age of 39 in 2030, a minority 
population of 62%, and a Latino population of 40%. 

Hayes-Bautista and his colleagues emphasize that 
working-aged Latinos will be expected to contribute to 
the health care and social security costs of older white 
workers, and they may be unwilling or unable to assume 
this “burden of support” if they do not have the educa- 
tion needed to earn high incomes. According to the 
authors, 57% of Latino adults in California have less 
than a high school education, versus 22% of non-Latinos 
(p. 204). This chapter, too, succumbs to the tendency in 
this book to sketch out “scenarios” involving young 
Latino workers versus elderly white voters. 

Bortz notes that Mexico has always had high inflation, 
low wages, low productivity, and a smaller share of its 
population in the workforce than did the United States. 
Alba joins most of the other contributors to assert that 
U.S. demand for Mexican workers is what created a 
binational labor market between the two countries. 
Reyes notes that even optimistic assumptions about 
growth and job creation in Mexico leave a deficit in the 
year 2000 of 5 to 10 million jobs (p. 266). 

Chavez examines the effects of Mexican immigrant 
workers in San Diego in a chapter that includes several 
reminders of how dated some of the material is. He 
quotes a mid-1980s study’s assertion that in 1990, mi- 
grants from other states and countries would be needed to 
fill 60% of the jobs created in southern California (p. 275), 
although the story of the early 1990s is job losses and the 
emigration of middle-class Americans from the area. 

Alarcon contributed an interesting case study demon- 
strating that once labor migration takes root, it sets in 
motion processes that make it “self-perpetuating.” 
Gonzalez-Arechiga argues that among Mexicans living 
in border areas, border commuters (with U.S. immigrant 
visas) are much better off than those who seek work 
without visas in the United States—precisely the intent 
of U.S. immigration policies such as IRCA. The mid- 
1980s is reflected in Muller's paper, which apens with 
newspaper accounts of “labor shortages” and goes on to 
describe how the United States can, with immigration, 
offset “insufficient growth of native-born workers to 
meet projected employment needs” (p. 369). 

“Sectoral Dynamics” includes four loosely connected 
chapters, dealing with the shift of U.S. auto parts and 
assembly operations to Mexico, the substitution of non- 
union Hispanic janitors for unionized blacks in Los 
Angeles, a description of California agriculture’s de- 
pending on Mexican workers while criticizing Mexico for 
trying to step up exports on the basis of low wages, and 
a concluding essay posing the important question, Will 
free trade lead to a convergence that pulls U.S. wages 
down toward Mexican levels or Mexican wages up 
toward U.S. levels? Reynolds promises to answer the 
question in a forthcoming book. 


University of California, Davis Puivip L. MARTIN 


Political Culture and Democracy in Developing Coun- 
tries. Edited by Larry Diamond. Boulder: Lynne Rien- 
ner, 1993. 455p. $49.95. 


After a quick start in the sixties, progress in the study 
of political culture seems to have lagged. Most of the 
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new work on democratization has ignored the construct 
altogether, focusing on institution building and elite 
maneuvering instead. 

But now that attention has begun to shift from the 
emergence to the durability of democracies, political 
culture has come back into play. The dismissal of values 
as deterministic preconditions now seems misguided. 
The rejection of political culture as a welter of extraneous 
preferences that get in the way of template-like theoriz- 
ing is reminiscent of the scholastic fanaticism of Giles of 
Viterbo, declaiming in the face of the Reformation that 
“men must be changed by religion, not religion by men.” 

The volume on political culture and democracy edited 
by Larry Diamond therefore comes at an auspicious 
time. It gathers 13 original articles on the workings of 
political culture in over 20 countries. The collection 
contains some excellent pieces. One of the most insight- 
ful, by Gehad Auda, analyzes Islamic movements and 
resource mobilization in Egypt. Auda chronicles the 
decay of the symbolic capital, the legitimacy of the 
secular regime, and the growth of the social capital of 
religious fundamentalism through the takeover of exist- 
ing institutions and the creation of alternative political 
networks. Christine Sadowski provides a cogent analy- 
sis of the growth of civil society in postcommunist 
settings. And the introduction and conclusion provided 
by Larry Diamond are perceptive reviews of the literature. 

The rest of the book, however, does not match the 
standards set by these essays. Too much of the volume 
rehashes ideas from the sixties with methods from the 
fifties. Indeed, one of the reasons why the editor's 
orienting and wrapup essays work as well as they do is 
that he makes only sporadic reference to what comes in 
between. This is not unusual in compilations devoted to 
big-picture topics. A similar deficiency afflicted the se- 
ries on democratization put together some years ago by 
O'Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead. The fact that 
many of the case studies function mainly as casual grist 
or white noise to a larger framework does not necessar- 
ily detract from the interpretation, but it does raise 
doubts about the wisdom of packaging it in book format. 
One senses that an editorial admonition to keep things 
jargon-free was translated by some of the contributors as 
an injunction to dumb it down. The resulting air is that 
of a textbook or of an uninspired briefing for distracted 
foreign service officers. All the things that critics find 
wrong with commentary on political culture—(ad-hoc- 
ery, discursiveness, casual apercus, etc.) are present here. 

Yet the flaws of Political Culture and Democracy need 
not be identified as inherent to research on political 
culture. To some extent, studies in political culture are 
simply no longer the flavor of the month, having fallen 
out of fashion with one or another faction in the disci- 
pline. Toward the end of the eighties, Samuel Popkin 
argued against the misuse of culture, only to wind up 
insisting on the importance of ““ethos’’—the same thing 
under a different name. Culture bashing of this sort 
keeps academics off the street, but it does not add to the 
body of knowledge. 

In addition, some difficulties may be distinctive to a 
stage of development in the field—at least insofar as it 
bound up with comparative politics, rather than intrinsic 
to the approach itself. While survey research, the instru- 
ment of choice in the breakthrough days of political 
culture, has become routine almost everywhere, the 
goals of cross-national collaboration have probably be- 
come more ambitious. It is no trick to pull off one-shot 
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surveys in hitherto inaccessible places, but the career 
trajectories of many foreign scholars and the vagaries of 
social science funding agencies do not encourage a com- 
mitment to data gathering over the long haul. Without 
comparable time series, it is difficult to sort out blips in 
public opinion from transformations in political culture. 

Nowadays, the field operates according to a two-track 
model that can be understood partly as a pair of adap- 
tations to disparate political circumstances and partly as 
indicative of deliberate choice. Innovative work in com- 
parative political culture (e.g., Merelman on the United 
States and Canada, Putnam on Italy, and Scott on 
Southeast Asia) comes out of a semiartisanal, eclectic 
tradition of research that draws on tools from rational 
choice theory, cultural anthropology, and even the oc- 
casional survey. By contrast, with the exception of some 
of the work of Inglehart and his collaborators, the results 
of large-scale team projects are mixed. The payoffs that 
archival data sets and a big-science style eventually 
produced in the study of American mass politics have 
yet to appear on the horizon of comparative politics. 

The chief problems, however, are conceptual. For the 
most part, Americanists who study mass politics traffic 
not in political culture but in political psychology and in 
an environment where academics worry not so much 
about the stability as the quality of democracy. The 
paramount questions still revolve around individual 
consciousness, and the dependent variables are usually 
precise and microlevel. The volume edited by Ferejohn 
and Kuklinski, Information and Democratic Processes 
(1990), exemplifies this approach: theoretically focused, 
methodologically sophisticated, with lots of measures 
polished over long periods of time. 

By contrast, analysts of political culture generally 
favor a more Durkheimian view, and many of them 
work in erratic contexts where lack of funding is not the 
main thing preventing replication. Collective norms and 
ageregate cleavages are the units of inference, and the 
dependent variables tend to be macrocosmic (e.g., re- 
gime stability) even when the empirical materials are 
drawn from individuals. One may criticize political 
psychology, for its implacable individualism, as “typi- 
cally American,” as well as for a certain imaginative 
fatigue. All the same, the sheer nebulousness and non- 
cumulative treatment of political culture is daunting. 

In effect, political culture has become a baggy mon- 
ster. The proliferation of idiosyncratic understandings of 
the phenomenon evident in the volume at hand may 
reflect dissatisfaction with the narrowness of earlier 
formulations. But the seminal work of Almond and 
Verba at least had a consistent theory and a rigorous 
methodology. The country studies collected here have 
neither. 

Nevertheless, with a bit of pushing and hauling, some 
coherence can be made to emerge from a consideration 
of thirty-odd years of work in the field. A heuristic 
conceptualization of political culture might profitably 
come in three parts. First are sets of hegemonic values, 
the preeminent norms of one society or another (e.g., 
“individualism” in the United States). Next are dissident 
or counterestablishment orientations. No majoritarian 
norms are permanent; and even when such norms are 
massively “characteristic,” no society is so homogenous 
as to obliterate ideological countercurrents. Societies, in 
other words, have cleavages, latent or otherwise. This 
focus has important consequences. Emphasis shifts from 
the sorting of individuals (participant, subject, paro- 
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chial, ideologues, near-ideologues, etc.) to the multidi- 
mensional classification of issues and cleavages. Third, 
polities have—or claim to have—what Axelrod has 
called metanorms—overarching rules for adjudicating 
conflicts between hegemonic myths and countervalues. 

This capsule rendition of political culture is incom- 
plete. To begin with, we need to know what cleavages 
are about. There seem to be a limited number of axial 
themes: protocols of authority versus values of auton- 
omy, the priority given to accumulation as compared to 
standards of equity, and “everything else,” including 
preconceptions about the boundaries of the political and 
the private sphere. 

Another problem is that in practice, this theoretical 
approach presupposes verbalization that is literacy- . 
based. The demonstration that mass publics do not 
know what they are talking about much of the time fails 
to deal with this bias. The further challenge, then, is to 
encompass predominantly oral societies and subcul- 
tures, to come to grips with the elusive pervasiveness of 
the electronic media in mass societies, and to interpret 
iconic environments and semiotic landscapes that are 
expressive in ways that political scientists are not trained 
to examine. This McLuhanesque condition requires the 
cultivation of a wider range of methods and sensibilities 
than most academic training imparts. 

Such an agenda regarding political culture may lapse 
into a story about how difficult it is to tell a story—that 
is, toward a linguistic turn and a methodological obses- 
siveness of supreme interest to a few academics and 
incomprehensible to the vernacular world it tries to 
interpret. This is the perennial danger of the hermeneu- 
tic circle, that of projecting unverifiable fancies onto 
demotic cues. But once it is granted that the steady 
monitoring of mass politics that has been a hallmark of 
social science in industrial societies is not practicable in 
the same way in more tumultuous settings, alternative 
and possibly complementary strategies must be taken 
seriously. 


Arizona State University PETER MCDONOUGH 


Democracy and Development. By Axel Hadenius. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 218p. $44.95. 


Axel Hadenius” Democracy and Development is a worthy 
successor to Robert Dahl's Polyarchy (1971) in its effort to 
quantitatively evaluate the extent and the determinants 
of democracy across nations. In particular, this book 
focuses on the “varying level of democracy at a certain 
point in time (1988)” in 132 Third World countries (p. 2). 
OECD and East European countries are excluded. 

Democracy and Development is really three books in one. 
The first quarter of the book is an extended, thoughtful 
essay on the varying criteria that philosophers and 
political scientists have posited for democracy and the 
difficulties involved in operationalizing those concepts. 
The second quarter of the book develops a multifaceted 
“snapshot” index of democracy as practiced in individ- 
ual countries at a particular point in time. Hadenius 
finds a U-shaped pattern, most countries having rela- 
tively low or high scores, with few in the middle. The 
second half of the book reviews the arguments and 
evidence about the effects of a number of possible 
influences on the level of democracy, including eco- 
nomic development (notably measures of socioeconomic 
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modernization, economic dependence, and inequality), 
culture, and institutional background (limited to the role 
of the military and colonial history). Regression analysis 
is used to test these variables against the author's index. 
Hadenius argues that trade with the United States, 
percentage of the population that is Protestant, and 
capitalism have a strong positive association—and eco- 
nomic development (as measured by literacy) a weaker 
positive association—with democracy, while commodity 
concentration, ethnic and linguistic fragmentation, and 
military expenditures are negatively associated with it. 
The final chapter of the volume includes an excellent 
discussion of problems of attributing causation in quan- 
titative cross-national analyses of democratization. 

Readers will find each of these sections valuable. I 
especially recommend the second part of this book, not 
just for students of comparative political development 
but for use in courses in political science methodology. 
Democracy and Development is much like David Mayhew’s 
Divided We Govern in the care and exceptional clarity 
with which the reader is guided through the author's 
thought process, using an informal, almost musing- 
aloud style as the author attempts to construct a quan- 
titative index to measure a dependent variable that 
many have talked about but few have been able to 
measure in a plausible way. As in Mayhew’s book, 
readers can see all the gears turning in this exercise. This 
section of Democracy and Development also provides a 
wealth of information on individual countries. And 
while readers may quibble with details of Hadenius’ 
rankings (e.g., awarding Cyprus a perfect 10 democracy 
score despite the forced division of that island seems a 
bit of a stretch), they will, justifiably, be widely used by 
other scholars. 

Most of the limitations of the book flow from its 
analytical method. Reduction of the many facets of 
democracy (most notably participation and contestation 
rights) to a single metric conceals as well as reveals. As 
Hadenius acknowledges, the focus on a “snapshot” 
view of the existence of democracy at a particular point 
in time ignores questions of democratic stability. The use 
of states as units of analysis means that disproportionate 
weight in the regression analysis is given to island 
microstates. And the analysis risks understating the 
importance of variables for which quantitative indicators 
are either not available or contain a lot of measurement 
error and variables that have a nonlinear relationship 
with the presence of democracy. 

The author generally sticks to the measurable and to 
the aggregate data. The analysis would have been 
strengthened by a more detailed presentation of data on 
individual hypothesized determinants of democracy, 
including the use of scatterplots to identify potential 
nonlinear relationships and outlying cases that might 
disrupt—or illuminate—the statistical analysis. Why 
some countries and countries in particular regions might 
be persistent outliers from the regression line is not 
explored. Why are democracy scores so much higher in 
Micronesia than in the Middle East and North Africa, for 
example? Hadenius tends to discount regional patterns 
(p. 145), but this may be because their effect is being 
undercut by other variables in his model. 

Students of political institutions might wish to see 
more attention given to specific institutional arrange- 
ments, such as presidentialism versus parliamentarism, 
electoral rules, and federalism. The author’s failure to 
say anything about the emerging democracies and dic- 
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tatorships of the former Soviet bloc (including the suc- 
cessor states to the USSR) is another curious omission. 
While their exclusion from the author’s data base is 
understandable, some speculation about what the au- 
thor’s findings suggest about prospects for democracy in 
those countries would have been welcome. 

Such omissions should not be surprising in a relatively 
brief book, however. While Democracy and Development is 
unlikely to be seen as the definitive answer to debates 
about the social and political determinants of democ- 
racy, it should reinvigorate many old debates and spark 
new ones. Hadenius concludes his volume with stimu- 
lating suggestions for future research. His ideas, data 
and analytical techniques will—and should—be widely 
utilized and revised by others to retest and refine, 
refute, or broaden his conclusions. 


Brookings Institution R. KENT WEAVER 


The End of Communist Power. By Leslie Holmes. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 358p. $55.00. 


This volume provides a comprehensive analysis of 
political corruption in Leninist systems, with special 
attention given to the fundamental role corruption 
played in those systems’ delegitimization, disintegra- 
tion, and ultimate collapse. The study is cross-national, 
in principle bridging all of the two dozen countries that 
adopted a Leninist system, though with more detailed 
attention given to the Soviet Union and China. While 
sensitive to the cultural and developmental differences 
among these Leninist states, the author is persuasive in 
identifying numerous cross-national commonalities in 
norms of corruption. His analysis reveals a complex 
relationship between level of development and corrup- 
tion. For instance, the type and pace of economic growth 
and level of reliance on coercion are critical to manifes- 
tations of, and regime responses to, official corruption. 

The volume’s title is somewhat misleading in that the 
author does not assess all of the political, economic, and 
societal factors that contributed to the collapse of Lenin- 
ist systems. Rather, he focuses on the role of official 
corruption and the crisis of system legitimacy in assess- 
ing the end of communist power. Even with this focus, 
Holmes is biting off quite a bit, but he is effective in 
demonstrating the centrality of corruption and legiti- 
macy crisis to the processes that overwhelmed most 
communist regimes in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 

A major strength of this volume is its theoretical 
treatment of both legitimacy and corruption. These 
nebulous and imprecise phenomena are often defined in 
very subjective ways. As a consequence, much work 
done in this area has been interpretive and anecdotal, 
rather than systematic. Holmes grounds his empirical 
study of the Soviet and Chinese cases in a theoretical 
framework based primarily on legitimation and the 
concept of crisis. He builds on the literature while 
providing a more rigorous and useful definition of 
corruption—a definition advantaged by encompassing 
both the “hard” and “soft” dimensions of objective and 
perceptual elements. His taxonomy of 20 forms of cor- 
ruption spans a wide array of actions (e.g., political 
patronage, embezzlement, and deliberate dereliction of 
duties), with each form explored in a broad overview of 
Leninist countries. 

Holmes is clearly one of the few people who have the 
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requisite knowledge base to provide a comparative as- 
sessment of developments in most Leninist systems. He 
is quite effective in illuminating the roots and logic of the 
anticorruption campaigns that emerged in the USSR, 
China, and elsewhere in the 1970s and 1980s. Occasion- 
ally, his country surveys are rather anecdotal. But the 
studies of the USSR (1966-87) and China (1966-86) are 
systematic and well crafted. Holmes makes good use of 
published reports of official corruption to explore a wide 
range of questions. The author’s cautious conclusions 
confirm, and add to, our often limited knowledge, 
demonstrating for both the USSR and China that (1) 
there was increased reporting of corruption from the late 
1970s into the 1980s, (2) an increased level of officials 
identified with corrupt activities, (3) top-level leadership 
changes were correlated with reports of corruption, and 
(4) there was an eventual move to go after high-level 
Party officials in the Gorbachev and Deng periods. 
Overall, while this study does not permit Holmes to 
rank-order, in importance, the factors leading to official 
corruption, it does allow for an illumination of the systemic 
and regime conditions conducive to official corruption in 
the Leninist setting. Some speculation is unavoidable, 
but Holmes’s discussion of the costs and benefits of 
corruption yields especially insightful conclusions. 

We are only now beginning to see the publication of 
serious studies dealing with the crises of mature Leninist 
systems, and this volume must be counted among those 
which effectively illuminate the contradictions that over- 
whelmed advanced communist states. Holmes demon- 
strates that Leninist system corruption and anticorrup- 
tion campaigns were in part a product of a transitional 
period, in which regimes were moving away from tra- 
ditional models and ideological formulations toward 
capitalist system structures and norms. A profound 
identity crisis of irreconcilable political and economic 
cleavages overwhelmed regimes increasingly committed 
to root-and-branch reform. The regimes’ own reporting 
of official corruption became yet another symptom of a 
general tendency to emphasize performance and what 
Holmes identifies as the legal-rationale mode. Yet this 
proved incompatible with the Marxist-Leninist model. 
As this study indicates, the complex interplay of positive 
and negative consequences of regimes publicly fighting 
various forms of corruption (e.g., patronage, second 
economy) only undercut system and regime legitimacy. 
Indeed, the political system was weakened by these devel- 
opments. Institutional cleavages and a general confusion 
overwhelmed the various party and state agencies 
charged with addressing problems of corruption. 

One of the most interesting features of this volume is 
Holmes’s seven-stage model of political transition to 
postcommunism. In the process of presenting his 
model, Holmes offers some fresh and provocative 
thoughts on communism and postcommunism and their 
relationship to our understanding of modernism and 
postmodernism. He argues that in certain respects, the 
Leninist system represented an extreme form of moder- 
nity, while in other respects, it was premodern or 
“extramodern.” At the most basic level, Leninist sys- 
tems had many modern values (often developed to an 
extreme level) but few modern forms. The legitimacy 
crisis, to which he gives considerable attention, was a 
natural outcome. Holmes concludes that postcommunist 
states exhibit many features associated with early mo- 
dernity (e.g., authoritarian and autocratic political ten- 
dencies, more distinct class structure with group cleav- 
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ages), suggesting that these societies will continue to 
struggle with political and socioeconomic dilemmas long 
characteristic of the “modern” West. 

This volume was authored in the late Soviet period, 
but the analysis and conclusions nicely anticipate post- 
Soviet developments now underway in Russia and East- 
ern Europe. The theoretical discussion suggests why 
corruption will be of continuing significance to the 
politics of postcommunist and transitional societies. 
Having consulted this volume, readers will be in a better 
position to assess those complex and dynamic develop- 
ments as they continue to unfold. 


University of Arizona JOHN P. WILLERTON 


Power Without Force: The Political Capacity of Nation- 
States. By Robert W. Jackman. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1993. 194p. $39.50 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


Robert Jackman enters the lists of contributors to state 
theory with an elegant treatise, admirably succinct and 
sophisticated. In a mere 162 text pages, he forcefully 
engages much of contemporary state theory, and stakes 
out a distinctive niche for himself. Those familiar with 
the Jackman corpus of scholarship will expect clarity of 
thought and a penchant for proposing parsimonious 
categories for complex processes; they will not be disap- 
pointed. 

The critical vehicle for conceptual purchase over 
“state,” argues Jackman, is the notion of political capac- 
ity. The essence of capacity is the ability of leaders to 
exercise rule without force: in other words, effectively to 
hold power, understood as comporting authority. Polit- 
ical capacity in turn depends upon two critical factors: 
legitimacy and organizational age. 

Legitimacy rests upon consent of the governed, and is 
thus implicitly measured by the absence of physical 
coercion. The Gramscian interpretation of “hegemony” 
wins an approving nod; civil society for states endowed 
with an ample political capacity becomes a willing sub- 
ject. Legitimacy, for Jackman, is not regime-specific; it 
“simply requires a degree of acquiescence, an accep- 
tance of the political order as generally reasonable, given 
the known or feasible alternatives” (p. 99, emphasis in the 
original). 

Institutionalization is likewise central to political ca- 
pacity. One important measure is simply survival over 
time. Institutions, argues Jackman, acquire value in the 
public eye through their routinization over time and the 
familiarity of long usage. New states are thus intrinsi- 
cally fragile. Conversely, organizational age may be 
taken as a proxy of capacity. The longer a given institu- 
tional framework has persisted, the more likely is its 
continual survival. 

The footprints of Max Weber and Samuel Huntington 
are clearly visible in this line of analysis. But Jackman is 
not simply a disciple of any of his intellectual predeces- 
sors; his particular synthesis of state theory is distinctive 
and original. His conceptual contribution is rooted in a 
wide-ranging inventory of political development de- 
bates, and a rich knowledge of the empirical world of 
nation-states. Unlike a large fraction of contemporary 
state theory, his reflection is not primarily based on obser- 
vation of the limited universe of European or advanced 
industrial polities, but is genuinely global in scope. 

By methodological disposition Jackman is drawn to- 
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ward an effort for measurement. Happily the temptation 
is only half-heartedly pursued. He devotes a chapter to 
the measurement of political capacity, but exercises 
appropriate restraint in actually implementing any such 
design. Legitimacy is at once fundamental and yet 
elusive, a quintessentially qualitative notion. Proxy in- 
dicators such as amounts of physical force or violence, 
security expenditures, or size of armed forces are dubi- 
ous measures when stripped from their context. Institu- 
tionalization cannot be adequately inferred from so 
simple a notion as chronological age. State socialism, 
after all, progressively disintegrated and the decay of 
legitimacy of Marxism-Leninism as regime ideology was 
directly proportional to aging. So also has political 
capacity of many African states progressively declined 
over time, opening the way to the African variant of the 
Huntingtonian “third wave” of democratization experi- 
ments, however uneven their success. 

Perplexing as well is the Jackman aversion to acknowl- 
edging that states can be usefully seen as macro-histor- 
ical actors, an idea which he dismisses as posing “over- 
whelming problems of reification” (vii). Indeed so, but 
states do make war or peace, consume important frac- 
tions of the national income, engage in “authoritative 
allocation of values,” and issue standing commands in 
the form of laws. Although their sovereign will may be 
institutionally fragmented, and is certainly the object of 
fierce struggle on the part of social groups and leading 
individuals, at the end of the day actions occur bearing 
the decisive signature of the state. Equally puzzling is 
his stigmatization of “historicism” as a regressive ana- 
lytical trend, as if specificity of context and trajectory 
were not important conditioning factors to weigh 
against comparative regularities. 

Among the particular attributes of given nation-states 


which comparative analysis needs to consider but often - 


overlooks is their cultural configuration. Here Jackman 
deserves high praise for specifically including ethnicity 
as a variable. Again one may debate the completeness of 
this dimension of his analysis; more needs to be said 
about the relationship between the variable importance 
of identity politics and overall patterns of state legiti- 
macy. But successful accommodation of communal dif- 
ference is becoming increasingly critical to sustaining 
legitimation, and even in this decade to state survival. 

These reservations notwithstanding, I heartily recom- 
mend this slim volume to all students of poliiical devel- 
opment and state theory. The synthesis of evolving 
scholarly debates since the 1950s on these themes is a 
masterpiece of compressed yet comprehensive critique. 
The brief for political capacity as master concept is both 
stimulating and provocative. The Jackman volume is a 
major intellectual achievement. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison CRAWFORD YOUNG 


Money, Time, and Politics: Investment Tax Subsidies 
and American Democracy. By Ronald F. King. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. 536p. $45.00. 

Taxation and Democracy: Swedish, British, and Amer- 
ican Approaches to Financing the Modern State. By 
Sven Steinmo. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1994. 280p. $32.50. 


Ronald King begins his book with a quote by Joseph 
Schumpeter that must warm the heart of every scholar 


who studies tax policy: “The spirit of a people, its 
cultural level, its social structure, the deeds its policies 
may prepare—all this and more is written in its fiscal 
history, stripped of all phrases” (p. 1). Yet the tax side of 
fiscal history is rarely studied, in sharp contrast to the 
voluminous literature on government expenditures. 
One disincentive is surely the complexity of modern tax 
systems. Tax attorneys spend a lifetime mastering the 
intricacies of the U.S. tax code. It is little wonder that 
most scholars have preferred to study policies that can 
more easily be summarized and compared. 

In Taxation and Democracy, Sven Steinmo steps boldly 
into the gap with a comparison of tax policy in Sweden, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Steinmo organizes 
his study around both a “common path” and “divergent 
patterns.” The common path consists of rising progres- 
sivity of taxation from the turn of the century to the 
1940s, as tariffs were replaced by progressive income 
taxes. Most recently, tax policy has moved in the oppo- 
site direction. In all three countries, tax reforms adopted 
in the 1980s reduced the progressivity of the tax sys- 
tems. | 

The divergent patterns consist of quick-and-dirty 
sketches of the tax system in each of the three countries. 
The American tax system is riddled with loopholes. As a 
consequence, the tax system in the United States is both 
extraordinarily complex and limited in its revenue yield. 
The Swedish tax system is. characterized by stability, 
high revenue yields, and low taxes on income from 
capital. British fiscal history is marked by instability, as 
each new government undertakes to overhaul the tax 
system and reverse the policies of the preceding govern- 
ment. 

Most of Steinmo’s analytic effort goes into explaining 
the cross-national variation. His explanations rest upon 
characteristics of each country’s political institutions. 
The reason that the U.S. tax code is filled with loopholes 
is explained by the power and independence of mem- 
bers of Congress and their electoral incentives to cham- 
pion tax breaks for interest groups who are important 
sources of political support. The continuity and ration- 


- ality of Sweden’s tax policy is due to electoral rules that 
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allowed the Social Democratic party to maintain a ma- 
jority of seats in the upper chamber even though the 
party rarely received enough votes to obtain a majority 
of seats in the lower chamber. British instability stems 
from the combination of a first-past-the-post electoral 
system that exaggerates the impact of slight changes in 
the vote and centralization of power in the hands of the 
majority party in Parliament. All of these explanations 
are conventional and plausible. Explanations can hardly 
become conventional without a certain degree of plau- 
sibility. In the case of Sweden, Steinmo goes beyond the 
conventional wisdom in his discussion of how the con- 
stitutional reform that eliminated the upper chamber in 
1970 had the effect of undermining Social Democratic 
dominance, thus reducing the incentives of the bour- 
geois parties to compromise on tax policy or any other 
issue. 

The most interesting pattern, however, is the pattern 
common to all three countries. Steinmo argues that the 
wave of regressive tax reforms that swept Europe and 
the United States in the 1980s was a consequence of 
changes in the world economy that have made it easier 
for firms to relocate production to avoid unfavorable tax 
environments. This assertion, however, is too simplistic. 
Within the standard economic framework for under- 
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standing the effect of profit taxes on investment, there 
are many different ways governments can respond to 
increased capital mobility. The fact that all three govern- 
ments responded by broadening the tax base and reduc- 
ing tax rates requires explanation. In theory at least, 
governments could equally well have responded by 
keeping tax rates high and increasing targeted tax incen- 
tives for investment in the domestic economy. 

It is perhaps inevitable, in a book that covers the entire 
tax system in three countries from the 1800s to the 
present, that the descriptions and explanations are 
somewhat superficial. In Money, Time, and Politics, Ro- 
nald King devotes twice as many pages to one aspect of 
the tax system (the taxation of corporate income) in one 
country (the United States) from 1945 to 1980. This 
allows King to investigate in much greater depth the 
economic and distributional trade-offs that constrain tax 
policy everywhere. The basic dilemma that King ex- 
plores is between the popular demand for the rich to pay 
more and high-profit taxes’ negative effects on invest- 
ment, employment, and growth. King describes how 
Democratic presidents, as much as Republican presi- 
dents, sought to rework the tax code to encourage 
private investment, even at the expense of reducing the 
effective progressivity of the tax system. The major 
difference between the parties was that Democratic 
presidents favored targeted tax incentives that mini- 
mized the decline in progressivity of the tax system, 
while Republican presidents were more likely to favor 
broad reductions of the tax rate paid by firms and 
shareholders. 

The two authors describe the U.S. tax system in 
strikingly different terms. King dismisses the numerous 
loopholes emphasized by Steinmo as being a side-show. 
The tax revenue lost from the multitude of tax expendi- 
tures that benefit small groups is small, King claims. The 
tax expenditures that reduce revenues significantly (de- 
duction of mortgage interest payments for owner-occu- 
pied housing, tax-free status of interest from state and 
local bonds and deduction of state and local taxes, 
deductions for employer-provided fringe benefits such 
as health care and pensions, and tax incentives for 
capital formation) are either received by broad groups of 
voters or, in the case of investment incentives, adopted 
because broad groups of voters stand to benefit from the 
encouraged activity. While Steinmo focuses on the role 
of Congress, King sees the president as the most impor- 
tant actor. Indeed, King’s argument is that presidents 
have centralized decision making regarding tax policy in 
response to the fragmentation of political power in 
Congress that Steinmo observes. 

If King disputes Steinmo’s portrait of the United 
States tax system as incoherent, Steinmo challenges 
King’s apparent belief that the trade-off between invest- 
ment incentives and distributional effects is less severe 
in social democracies. In fact, Steinmo’s description of 
Swedish taxes could not be a better illustration of the 
willing sacrifice of distributional goals for the promotion 
of capital formation that King uncovers in the United 
States. yet the normative implication of the trade-off in 
tax policy between the effective rate of taxation of 
income from capital and the level of private sector 
investment is easily exaggerated. The efficiency and 
distributional effects of the tax system cannot be evalu- 
ated in isolation from the expenditure side of fiscal 
policy. A government that takes in a large share of 
national income through efficient, regressive taxes in 
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order to finance redistributive expenditures may do far 
more to reduce income inequality than a government 
that attempts to tax the rich. 

In conclusion, Taxation and Democracy is a fast-paced, 
well-written book that makes interesting comparisons 
and, for the most part, conventional arguments. Stein- 
mo’s book would be an excellent choice for an under- 
graduate course in comparative public policy. King’s 
book, with 450 pages of text devoted to the intricacies of 
United States tax policy from Truman to Carter, is 
unlikely to fit within the constraints of courses taught at 
any level. Yet scholars who seek a deeper understanding 
of tax policy would be well-advised to find the time to 
read Money, Time, and Politics. Because King has studied 
the debate over taxation so carefully, he is able to convey 
the economic as well as the political considerations that 
shape the taxation of income from profits in the United 
States and elsewhere. In the final analysis, the impact of 
different democratic institutions on tax policy, though 
interesting, is of secondary importance compared to the 
economic and political concerns that King documents. 
University of California, MICHAEL WALLERSTEIN 
Los Angeles 


Mothers of a New World: Maternalist Politics and the 
Origins of Welfare States. Edited by Seth Koven and 
Sonya Michel. New York: Routledge, 1993. 447p. 
$49.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


The history of women’s involvement in welfare state 
formation poses interesting questions for both scholars 
of state building and scholars of feminism. Looking 
across Western democracies in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the authors in this volume 
reveal the important role that middle-class women re- 
formers played in securing state assistance for women, 
children, and families. This history complicates tradi- 
tional arguments regarding the role of industrialization 
and male labor politics in welfare state formation. Fur- 
ther, at a time when today’s women’s movements tend 
to emphasize equity and individual rights, the centrality 
of maternalism to turn-of-the-century feminism raises 
issues about strategy and identity in women’s politics. 

Mothers of a New World comes out of a series of 
conferences that were held at Harvard’s Center for 
European Studies in 1986 and 1987. Many fine scholars 
participated at these gatherings; and even those whose 
work is not represented here (e.g., Barbara Nelson, 
Karen Offen, and Theda Skocpol) have continued to 
contribute to scholarly work on the issues discussed in 
this volume. This collection of essays is a significant 
contribution to scholarship on gender and politics and to 
the study of political development in Western democra- 
cies. 

Studies of state building and political development 
have traditionally failed to consider gender. By focusing 
on the role of industrialization, militarism, and class 
formation, women are treated as secondary players in 
the history of political and institutional change. But as 
the essays in this volume amply demonstrate, gender 
and women’s politics were important factors in political 
development of Western democracies. As the subjects of 
state interest, women in militarist nations (as Alisa Klaus 
discusses in respect to France) were encouraged to bear 
children, and in industrial economies with employment 
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concerns, they were constrained from worxing beside 
men in factories. As advocates of social provisioning, 
women gave voluntary assistance to poor families in 
private programs, which were often models for public 
services. They also articulated a self-defined feminine 
sensibility of social caring to justify state aid to women 
and families. The maternalist politics of women reform- 
ers was sometimes associated with efforts to expand 
women’s political rights, sometimes not. Maternalist 
politics was also sometimes resisted by male politicians 
and sometimes coopted to please the church, the army, 
or male unions. The fit between maternalist policies, 
women’s politics, and state building was a politically 
contested issue. 

In feminist theory, there is currently a debate over the 
logic and effects of strategies of equality and strategies of 
difference for women in politics. Historical consideration 
of the politics of maternalism in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries is unlikely to settle this debate, 
for it reveals that maternalism was used both to justify 
claims of political equality and to legitimate women’s 
exclusion from formal politics. What it alsc shows (as 
many feminist theorists, such as Carole Pateman, now 
argue) is that the difference/equality dichotamy in poli- 
tics is often a false construction. Surely, macernalism is 
an irreducible difference between the sexes. Men cannot 
carry or bear children. Yet the political construction of 
this difference in Western democracies said little about 
the resulting political gains and status of men and 
women. So while there may be a point in critiquing 
liberal universalism (as many feminist theorists do), the 
essays in this volume suggest that there is little merit in 
drawing essential lessons about the politics of maternal- 
ism and difference that were associated with a broad 
range of political efforts and outcomes. 

One weakness of many of the essays in this volume is 
that they consider women as advocates of social policy, 
rather than viewing them as the recipients of such 
programs. As Christoph Sachsse says in his essay on 
German welfare state formation, “Women have always 
been and remain overrepresented among the recipients 
of poor relief and welfare” (p. 136). The relationship 
between women reformers and women clients is com- 
plicated not only by class but also (as Eileen Boris notes 
in her essay on the United States) by race and ethnicity. 
Such complexities matter, since eligibility for social wel- 
fare and the receipt of social welfare both mark the terms 
under which women are incorporated into the political 
system. Some women reformers advocated what Seth 
Koven calls “civic maternalism” as a way of recognizing 
the contribution of all women to the polity, and there- 
fore of their right to participate in the political process. 
But as Susan Pedersen shows in her study of France, 
social provisioning could also be used to further differ- 
entiate the citizenship status of men and women, and to 
weaken the political claims of working-class women by 
reminding them of their duties to the family and the 
nation. Thus, it is insufficient to consider gender and 
welfare state formation from the perspective of women 
reformers. More work needs to be dore on the role of 
women clients in policy formation (as Molly Taylor Ladd 
does in her study of the Sheppard—Towner Act in the 
United States, and Jean Quartaert, in her discussion of 
class and welfare policy formation among women in 
Germany) and as citizens whose political status is 
marked by their position as welfare recipienis. 

War, economic change, democratic expansion, race 
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and class relations, and gender relations all contributed 
to the context in which women reformers used mater- 
nalist rhetoric to seek new social provisions for women 
and families a century ago. Despite the vast differences 
among the countries studied here (France, Britain, the 
United States, Germany, Sweden, and Australia), they 
had in common the importance of women’s maternalist 
politics to their early welfare state formation. The con- 
sequences of maternalist campaigns may be as varied as 
the contexts in which they occurred; but in all of these 
cases, women’s political efforts left a substantial mark on 
social policies and state institutions. This volume is a 
welcome correction to the previous neglect with which 
these campaigns have been treated by social scientists. 


University of Texas, Austin GRETCHEN RITTER 


Retirement of Revolutionaries in China: Public Poli- 
cies, Social Norms, Private Interests. By Melanie 
Manion. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 
196p. $35.00 


Melanie Manion’s extensively researched, neatly or- 
ganized, and tightly argued book is a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of Chinese politics, particularly in 
light of the paucity of monographs dealing with admin- 
istrative aspects of China’s huge bureaucracy. Marshal- 
ing an impressive array of Chinese official documents 
(some obviously internal publications) as well as exten- 
sive interviews with both retired revolutionaries and the 
younger generation of cadres who benefited from the 
retirement of senior cadres, she successfully manages to 
incorporate all relevant information, as well as her 
interesting analysis, within a thin volume of 196 pages. 

This book is a case study of a series of policies 
specifically packaged to induce the voluntary retirement 
of old revolutionaries. Particularly targeted were cadres 
who joined the revolutionary movement before 1949. 
Such individuals (presumably having made a contribu- 
tion to the foundation of the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na), thereafter gradually moved into key positions in the 
ruling structure, and thereby defined the contour of 
Chinese politics over the subsequent 40 years. Through- 
out their careers, these cadres frequently engaged in 
deadly factional, ideological, and policy struggles 
among themselves. Many of them fell victim to purges 
during the Cultural Revolution and were later rehabili- 
tated, reinstated to their previous positions, and then 
retired through the Deng-era policies that Manion de- 
tails in her book. Deng Xiaoping’s success in removing 
these aging cadres paved the way for the rise of a 
younger generation of technocrats, while avoiding the 
Maoist mode of political purges. Furthermore, this gen- 
erational change in the Chinese leadership parallels the 
well-known shift in the regime’s goals from Mao’s 
revolutionary changes to the more contemporary pur- 
suit of economic development. 

It would be impossible for the Chinese to develop any 
rational system of managing their huge bureaucracy 
without first setting up an administrative norm of retire- 
ment. For this reason, Manion’s detailed analysis of an 
evolving cadre retirement system—and particularly her 
conceptualization of this evolution as a process of insti- 
tutionalizing a regularized administrative practice—is a 
fresh and welcome approach. It will certainly stimulate 
scholarly interest not only in retirement but in other 
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aspects of the cadre management system as well. The 
civil service system that China will hopefully develop in 
the coming years may be one such area of interest. 

As the book’s subtitle indicates, Manion’s central 
organizing concept is captured by her term norm, which 
she defines as “a pattern of action, accompanied by an 
understanding of the pattern as a social standard of 
propriety,” whose violation will invite social disap- 
proval (p. 23). The key question raised in the book asks, 
“Has a norm of cadre retirement emerged?” (p. 153). If 
cadre retirement has become a norm, then, presumably, 
the social expectation and sanction, rather than any 
enforcement backed by state authority, will work to 
invoke voluntary compliance of cadres reaching the 
retirement age. 

Manion’s answer to the central question is equivocal: 
“It is fair to conclude that the process [of establishing an 
official retirement policy] is fueling the emergence of a 
norm of retirement for the overwhelming majority of 
Chinese cadres” (p. 153). She attributes this somewhat 
ambiguous finding to the “ambiguous, ambivalent, in- 
consistent, and discriminatory” nature of the measures 
adopted by the Chinese policymakers in their retirement 
policy (p. 155), a nature that violates some of the 
theoretical principles from the chapter specifying how 
norms emerge. Chinese policymakers made too many 
concessions to the interests of the targeted group at 
every phase of elaborating and implementing the policy. 
Nonetheless, she argues, other factors (e.g., the self- 
interest of both aging revolutionaries and the younger 
generation of cadres and the wisdom of the strategy of 
“small wins”) operated to help the gradual emergence of 
effective retirement norms. 

Manion’s qualified and somewhat conflicting conclu- 
sion leads one to wonder whether the special retirement 
program is an appropriate case to study the norm- 
building process, particularly along the line of theoreti- 
cal insights drawn from experimental social psychology. 
The special retirement program involves too many pe- 
culiarities to establish a general system of norms. As the 
Chinese term lixiu (“leaving the job to recuperate”) 
indicates, the policy package included in the program 
was considered as a one-shot deal only applicable to the 
old revolutionaries. Moreover, the targets of the policy 
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Politics East and West: A Comparison of Japanese and 
British Political Culture. By Curtis H. Martin and 
Bruce Stronach. Armonk: Sharpe, 1992. 335p. $49.95 
cloth, $16.95 paper. 


If the title of Curtis H. Martin’s and Bruce Stronach’s 
book pays homage to Rudyard Kipling’s oft-quoted line, 
“East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet,” the theme of this book could not be further from 
the quotation’s spirit. They are not saying that East and 
West are distinctively different. Instead, they emphasize 
the similarities of British and Japanese political culture. 
They argue that consensus is “ingrained as a social and 
political value” in both Britain and Japan and that it is 
“an expressive factor of voting behavior’ and policy- 
making (p. 229). Martin and Stronach particularly em- 
phasize the “collectivist traditions and acquiescent be- 
havior” of the British and the Japanese, though they 
argue this behavior is more pronounced in the Japanese 
case (p. xv). 

They do, however, draw a strong contrast between 
the historical origins of British and Japanese democracy. 
They emphasize the longevity and “homegrown” qual- 
ity of British democracy, in contrast to the recent nature 
of Japanese democracy. The elite origins of Meiji Con- 
stitution and the Allied/American-imposed postwar con- 
stitution, they claim, make Japan a less legitimate and a 
potentially unstable democracy (p. xi). They interpret 
the differences they find in the political culture of the 
two countries through the lens of these diverging con- 
stitutional origins. Unfortunately, they never adequately 
draw out the implications of this contrast. 

With more than 308 pages of densely printed text 
(excluding the index and references), 45 tables, and a 
massive bibliography of some 450 entries, Martin and 
Stronach must have a sense of accomplishment on 
seeing their book come to print. A short, well-written 
introduction Gescribes the key theoretical concept of the 
book, political culture. Their definition of political culture 
(drawing heavily on Sidney Verba’s definition) connotes 
a system of values, beliefs, and symbols about the 
patterns of political institutions and interactions in 
which there are clear linkages between individual be- 
havior and political events (p. x). The language and 
structure of analysis is clearly framed in the structural- 
functionalist approach of Almond, Verba, Pye, and 
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are especially proud of their political institutions, the 
Japanese express pride toward their culture and eco- 
nomic successes. They attribute this difference to the 
differing political trajectories of the two countries: the 
defeat of Japan in World War II profoundly affected 
Japanese trust of political institutions (p. 65). Their 
argument, although plausible and ostensibly historical, 
seems to overlook the powerful role that political insti- 
tutions have had in the construction of a Japanese 
cultural identity. 

Part 2 focuses on Japanese and British attitudes to- 
ward political participation. It continues the discussion 
of the attitudinal basis of popular support and docu- 
ments the range of participatory activities in Britain and 
Japan. One of their conclusions is that traditional values 
continue to play an important role in voting and in the 
level of political participation in both Britain and Japan. 
They argue that the political passivity inherent in tradi- 
tional values has inhibited participatory democracy in 
both countries (p. 173). Nevertheless, the value given to 
consensus, they conclude, “has a much greater effect on 
voting in Japan because it is a so much more deeply 
ingrained social and political value” (p. 229). 

Part 3 continues to look at the influence of values and 
attitudes through the lens of policymaking. Using their 
political culture approach, they compare five different 
groupings of institutional relationships encompassing 
various configurations of policy actors (ministers, bu- 
reaucrats, party officials, legislatures, interest groups, 
and local government officials). Here, they conclude that 
“both Japanese and British decision making rest on the 
foundations of strong elite consensus and control, but- 
tressed by tenacious though different collectivist norms 
and traditions, and by an acquiescent citizenry” (p. 301). 

Unfortunately, there is no concluding chapter. This is 
where they might have tied together a theoretical argu- 
ment about the relevance of the political culture perspec- 
tive. While they acknowledge that the debate around 
political culture has been controversial, their response is 
to write that they “shall attempt to keep these criticisms 
and refinements in mind” (p. xii). Essentially, they 
sidestep the question of causality (culture causes behav- 
ior) but still view political culture as creating limits, 
providing resources for problem solving, and condition- 
ing behavior (p. xi). 

If they had attacked this political culture debate head 
on, the limitations of their argument would have be- 
come clearer. The problem is that the political culture 
approach (at least, the one they utilize) leads to a 
skewed view of politics. Their approach inherently over- 
emphasizes consensus and tends to ignore societal con- 
flict, that is, why, when, and how dissatisfaction erupts. 
Since this is a book published prior to the 1993 rise of 
Japan’s Hosokawa government, it cannot be faulted for 
making the usual claims for the impervious power of the 
Liberal Democratic party. However, we can ask how 
their political culture approach might have helped us to 
explain this transformation. Essentially, political culture 
acts as a residual explanatory category—explaining ev- 
erything yet nothing. Moreover, there is a tendency in 
this type of approach to ignore or downplay the varia- 
tions within a society. The result is that conflict between 
societal subgroups is, for the most part, left unexam- 
ined. 

Martin and Stronach’s book provides a well-written 
synthesis of survey results. It will be useful for scholars 
who want to familiarize themselves with recent survey 
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work related to political culture, participation, or policy- 
making in Japan and Great Britain. Their book will be 
less helpful in unraveling the complexities of political 
change in these two countries. In essence, Martin and 
Stronach have not addressed the fundamental theoreti- 
cal problems surrounding the structural—functionalist 
approach to political culture. 


University of Chicago SUZANNE B. RYAN 


Lessons of Struggle: South African Internal Opposi- 
tion, 1960-1990. By Anthony W. Marx. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. 347p. $16.95 paper. 


Anthony Marx’s study of the South African internal 
opposition to white supremacy from 1960 to 1990 is 
illuminating, detailed, and theoretically sophisticated. 
Lessons of Struggle offers an analytical framework that 
privileges the role of ideology in the making of history. 
More specifically, Marx argues that the way in which 
oppressed people interpret their own experiences is 
decisive in determining their patterns of resistance to 
repressive rule and their aspirations for an alternative 
and more equitable social order. Subjective interpreta- 
tions, however, do not emerge from a vacuum; they are 
molded and constrained by material constraints. In the 
tradition of Antonio Gramsci, Anthony Marx empha- 
sizes the mutually conditioning interactions between 
ideologies and structures in the process of social change. 
It is from these interactions that oppressed people draw 
the lessons of their struggle. 

In South Africa, under apartheid, race became the 
defining category: it was the single most important 
factor in determining a citizen’s life chances. Through its 
total control of state power, the white minority institu- 
tionalized racism and monopolized wealth, status, and 
privilege. The institutionalization of racism confined the 
black majority to a powerless and destitute existence. 
Black South Africans were politically emasculated and 
transformed into exploitable units of labor. Not surpris- 
ingly, the indignities of racism and the realities of 
material deprivations decisively shaped the ideological 
configurations of black opposition to apartheid. 

While race has inevitably colored oppressed peoples’ 
perceptions of the dividing line separating them from 
their overlords and produced a black nationalism pitted 
against a white nationalism, Marx cautions us against 
oversimplifying the ideological orientations of South 
Africans. Lessons of Struggle shows that despite its over- 
whelming significance, race is not—and has never 
been—the sole identity to which South Africans have 
given their loyalty. Ethnic, class, and religious identities 
have also claimed their allegiances. These competing 
identities, as Marx insightfully demonstrates, are not 
immutable: they are in fact quite malleable. Elites ma- 
nipulate them for their own political ends, but they 
cannot do so as they please. “Images of collective 
identity” mobilize people only when they “resonate 
with the masses under particular historical circumstanc- 
es” (p. 236). Evoking the power of ‘normative symbols 
and the experiences of daily reality, such images have 
contributed to the development of rival ideological fam- 
ilies. 

For instance, Marx explains how during the early 
1970s, the search for “psychological liberation” induced 
the emerging Black Consciousness movement (BCM) to 
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adopt a strategy of inclusive “racial assertiveness.” 
Unlike the earlier Africanism of the Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress, which emphasized the exclusive racial unity of 
Africans, the BCM developed a broader notion of black- 
ness. Black did not merely refer to Africans, it also 
encompassed Indians and coloreds. Blackness thus em- 
braced all oppressed South Africans, irrespective of race. 

Marx rightfully emphasizes that the more inclusive 
stance of the BCM did not imply “multiracialism,” for 
whites were not welcome to join the movement. As he 
explains, the “everyday experiences” of the advocates of 
black consciousness “reinforced the idea that oppression 
was linked to race” (p. 43). It was only when blacks had 
achieved unity and a sense of their humanity that whites 
would begin to think about surrendering their power. 
According to Marx, the immediate goal was black psy- 
chological emancipation. The struggle against white 
supremacy was thus waged at the level of ideas. Sup- 
porters of black consciousness were convinced that 
apartheid would crumble once blacks had rejected their 
mental enslavement to white supremacy, “regardless of 
the intentions of those in power, or the balance of 
material forces controlled by the state and its oppo- 
nents” (p. 47). 

By the mid 1970s, the focus on psychological emanci- 
pation had fostered a widespread culture of black defi- 
ance, particularly among the township youth. Submis- 
sive quiescence to apartheid gave way to an acute sense 
of moral outrage. Marx persuasively argues that such 
anger, combined with the deterioration of black living 
standards, led to the Soweto revolt of 1976. While the 
revolt failed to dislodge the white minority from power, 
it indicated a turning point in South Africa’s history. 

The Soweto uprising marked “the beginning of a 
decline in the mass influence” of the BCM (p. 72), as all 
hopes of using the sole weapon of psychological libera- 
tion to overthrow apartheid vanished under the weight 
of state repression. The BCM’s eclipse and fragmenta- 
tion facilitated the political ascendancy of the African 
National Congress (ANC) and trade union organiza- 
tions. Marx thoughtfully argues that the emergence of 
these movements prompted a redefinition of identities 
to suit new forms of struggle and generated new ideo- 
logical constructs. 

While the BCM—reorganized in 1978 under the name 
of the Azanian Peoples Organization (AZAPO)—em- 
braced socialism and the concept of class, it remained 
deeply committed to the “ideals of racial identity” 
(p. 88). As Marx remarks, AZAPO defined blacks “as a 
‘race of workers,’ thereby collapsing the class category of 
workers into the racial category of blacks” (p. 87). 
According to the author, AZAPO became so absorbed in 
doctrinal debates that it failed to concentrate on the 
more crucial task of organizing a mass following. By the 
early 1980s, the search for doctrinal purity transformed 
the once-dominant BCM into a relatively weak political 
organization. Taking advantage of this weakness, the 
ANC in exile successfully imposed its hegemony over 
the internal opposition movement in South Africa. 

Marx’s explanation of the rise of the ANC is well 
argued and convincing. He shows how the exiled lead- 
ership’s patience and discipline contributed to make the 
organization into the symbol of African opposition to 
apartheid. The ANC was greatly helped by Nelson 
Mandela, whose long imprisonment only enhanced his 
already mythical stature at home and abroad. Moreover, 
the ANC developed an international network of support 
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that enabled it to acquire the material resources with 
which to absorb thousands of young exiles who wished 
to join Umkhonto we Sizwe—the movement's armed 
wing. While Umkhonto’s violent resistance never posed 
a serious military threat to the white state, it greatly 
increased the ANC’s prestige and popularity. Material 
and organizational resources were thus decisive in es- 
tablishing the supremacy of the ANC over the internal 
opposition. Yet material resources by themselves, Marx 
argues, do not fully account for the movement's phe- 
nomenal success. Clearly, other factors came into play. 

Chief among them was the ideological convergence 
of the ANC with the United Democratic Front (UDF). 
Founded in 1983, the UDF “grew out of local civic and 
professional groups” that had strong connections to the 
ANC (p. 14). These connections rapidly led the front 
into adopting the fundamental tenets of the ANC’s 
seminal Freedom Charter. The charter purposefully “es- 
chewed absolute ideological coherence” to embrace a 
flexible and pragmatic vision of a multiracial struggle 
against apartheid (ibid.). The goal was to forge a nonra- 
cial national identity that would serve as the basis of the 
“most inclusive possible unity” of all forces opposed to 
white supremacy (ibid.). As Marx contends, “Not only 
did such a national identity avoid the exclusion of any 
race or class, but it also was elastic enough to accommo- 
date the broadest possible array of groups and ideas” 
(p. 121). . 

Thus, the ultimate aim of “charterism” was to offer an 
alternative social order that would be acceptable to all 
except virulent white supremacists. A “historic compro- 
mise” ushering in “majoritarian rule with various 
checks” (p. 262) became virtually inevitable when, in 
1990, President De Klerk unbanned the ANC and ac- 
cepted the negotiated demise of apartheid. 

Marx does not imply that the road to a democratic 
postapartheid society will be easy. He acknowledges the 
difficulties stemming from the very idea of a “historic 
compromise.” Among radical ANC supporters, particu- 
larly in the Congress of South African Trade Unions and 
the South African Communist party, there are clear 
apprehensions that an “accommodation among elites” 
(p. 262) will not resolve the acute divisions and injustices 
of class and that the promise of a socialist South Africa 
will give way to a pragmatic acceptance of capitalism. 
Among conservative Africans, such as the Zulu chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, there is fear that the triumph of the 
national identity espoused by the ANC will undermine 
their tribal bases of support and thus confine them to 
political oblivion. For Marx, it is this fear (not ethnic 
enmity) that has generated the escalating violence be- 
tween African supporters of the ANC and anticharterist 
adherents of Buthelezi’s Inkatha party. Finaily, the au- 
thor does not dismiss the dangers of a right-wing white 
backlash degenerating into indiscriminate vigilantism. 

Marx, nevertheless, remains optimistic, highlighting 
the fact that “most South Africans have remained com- 
mitted to the formation of a nonracial society, in which 
races are not merely accommodated but cease to be 
divisive” (p. ix). The author’s assessment seems war- 
ranted. Since the publication of Lessons of Struggle, ne- 
gotiations have led to a major agreement for multiracial 
elections and majority rule. Thus, even if South Africa’s 
future is as yet uncertain, there is clearly reason for hope. 

The author's cautious optimism is grounded in his 
thorough familiarity with the South African terrain. 
With that knowledge, Anthony Marx has produced the 
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most comprehensive and informed account of black 
South African opposition to apartheid for the 1960-90 
period. Lessons of Struggle is a must read for anyone 
interested in social change, for its insights apply beyond 
South Africa. Marx’s outstanding study is timely, intel- 
lectually rewarding, and thought-provoking. It deserves 
a wide audience. 


University of Virginia ROBERT FATTON, JR. 


Encounters with the Contemporary Radical Right. Ed- 
ited by Peter H. Merkl and Leonard Weinberg. Boul- 
der: Westview, 1993. 277p. $65.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


This book provides an insightful account of the cur- 
rent state of the radical Right in numerous countries. 
The collection of essays, which are loosely organized 
according to region (Western Europe, Eastern Europe/ 
Israel, Anglo-American Democracies) clearly transcends 
the Eurocentrism or American (German, British, etc.) 
“exceptionalism” that often underlies the approach to 
this subject. Taken together, the various contributions 
demonstrate the almost global dimensions of the phe- 
nomenon of right-wing extremism and support the view 
that we are dealing with a “normal” pathological condi- 
tion in modern dynamic societies. 

But the value of this volume is more than its geo- 
graphic reach. It raises basic conceptual questions con- 
cerning underlying assumptions in the analysis of the 
radical Right. Thus, Leonard Weinberg, in the introduc- 
tion, points out the confusion in the use of various terms 
(extreme Right, radical Right, fascism) and offers a 
working definition that starts with a concept of political 
extremism, a basic differentiation of left and right, and 
the identification of themes common to the radical 
Right, such as nationalism and ethnocentrism (not nec- 
essarily anti-Semitism), the use of conspiracy theories, 
and populism (pp. 7-8). 

Moreover, the role of historical continuities and con- 
texts (esp. the relationship of the contemporary radical 
Right to historical fascism) is given considerable weight 
in the book. For example, in an extremely informative 
and comprehensive examination of the French Front 
National (FN), William Safran provides a valuable inter- 
pretation of the FN’s electoral performance and support 
patterns while at the same time analyzing similarities 
and differences between Le Pen today end Hitler in the 
1920s and between the Poujadist movement and the FN. 
In a similar vein, Eckart Zimmermann and Thomas 
Saalfeld distinguish three waves of right-wing extrem- 
ism in West Germany from the end of World War II to 
unification and suggest more discontinuities between 
the last wave of the 1980s and its predecessors than 
between the first two waves and the Nazi regime. 
Likewise, Trond Gilberg, in his contribution on Roma- 
nia, discusses to what extent historical legacies of inter- 
war fascism and the Ceaucescu regime (e.g., extreme 
nationalism, ethnochauvinism, agrarian populism, and 
native fascism) provide the basis for current expressions 
of the radical Right and impose limits on democratic 
renewal in contemporary Romania. The theme of histor- 
ical continuities is taken a step further in Peter Merkl’s 
conclusion, which summarizes and synthesizes many of 
the individual chapters’ findings and includes compari- 
sons with countries that are not even covered by the 
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contributions to the book—particularly, East Germany 
before and after unification. 

The book, however, is very uneven. For one, the 
quality of the individual contributions varies. None of 
the other essays matches the rigor and the richness of 
Safran’s analysis. Another problem is that part of the 
book is outdated. The time-boundedness of some of the 
essays shows most clearly in the case of Vladislav 
Krasnov’s study of the Russian Pamiat. While it is very 
important to have a look at Russian nationalism, espe- 
cially in the light of recent developments, it is surprising 
that the chapter focuses only on Pamiat. There is little 
anticipation of the Zhirinovsky phenomenon (except in 
Merkl’s perceptive conclusions) and much reliance on 
the old Kremlinological approach of interpreting Soviet 
politics via (Pamiat) documents and official statements, 
rather than through a more structural analysis of the 
place and power of right-wing elements in Soviet (and 
post-Soviet) political life. Similarly, Zimmermann and 
Saalfeld’s conclusion on the waning relevance of Schön- 
huber in the face of the “organizational chaos on the 
political right” and the “good long-run economic fore- 
cast” (p. 73) is refuted by developments since 1990 in 
Germany. It could be argued, of course, that these 
developments were unpredictable. However, a different 
focus (i.e., less on economic factors and more on 
changes in culture and social structure) would have 
enhanced the capacity of the study to withstand the test 
of time. It is also curious that Zimmermann and Saalfeld 
make so much of the role of conservatives in power. This 
does not apply to France, the United Kingdom, or the 
United States. 

But beyond these and other individual shortcomings, 
the book suffers a more basic problem of unevenness. 
The criteria for defining the radical Right across coun- 
tries, for example, changes from chapter to chapter. 
While some of the contributions examine parties and 
electoral trends on the far Right (and Safran goes even 
further in looking at the much-too-often-neglected links 
between the radical Right and established parties), oth- 
ers focus on fringe groups, right-wing militant behavior, 
and violence outside of the “mainstream.” Thus, it is 
questionable whether it makes much sense to focus on 
the American radical Right in terms of hate groups and 
Nazi organizations (as Weinberg does), while excluding 
the New (Christian) Right and the larger context of 
racism and right-wing orientations in the American 
public. This fails to do justice to Weinberg’s own set of 
criteria laid out in the introduction. It also contrasts 
sharply with Merkl’s inclusion of the New Christian 
Right in the concluding summary, as well as with the 
level of analysis informing other chapters. 

Finally, while raising some interesting theoretical and 
conceptual questions, this book nonetheless neglects 
much of the basic (as well as the more recent) scholarly 
work on the subject. Apart from Zimmermann and 
Saalfeld’s effort to discuss some of the concepts of 
right-wing extremism in the light of the (West) German 
evidence, there is hardly any attempt (e.g., in the 
introduction or the conclusion) to provide a more theo- 
retically informed discussion that would integrate the 
considerable cross-country evidence presented in this 
book with Theodor W. Adorno’s, Seymour M. Lipset’s, 
or Ernst Nolte’s work or with any current theoretical 
literature. 

The book makes a significant contribution through 
cross-country surveys of the modern far Right. The 
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editor's claim to provide a book with an “unusually wide 
scope and comparative thrust” (p. 11), however, is only 
half met. A genuinely comparative study of the contem- 
porary radical Right has yet to be written. 


Cornell University MICHAEL MINKENBERG 


Public Opinion and Regime Change: The New Politics 
of Post-Soviet Societies. Edited by Arthur H. Miller, 
William M. Reisinger, and Vicki L. Hesli. Boulder: 
Westview, 1993. 310p. $44.95. 


Russia is a work in progress, and so, in many ways, is 
the subject of this book. The three surveys that form the 
central core of most of the chapters were fielded in 
various parts of the Soviet Union in the spring of 1990 
and, for a section on Estonia, the winter of 1991. The 
analyses may thus be seen as a useful first pass at the 
unfolding story of Soviet and post-Soviet public opinion. 

The authors address their studies to readers who are 
not specialists in the politics and economics of the 
region, and they organize the sections thematically, 
treating the organization and methods of public opinion 
research in the Soviet Union, the individual and politics 
(political tolerance, participation, political culture, and 
integration), and attitudes relating to economic ques- 
tions and foreign policy issues. The surveys and about a 
third of the chapters are welcome results of the collabo- 
ration between Soviet and American scholars in survey 
research and analysis. The editors contribute the intro- 
duction and conclusions, Michael Sacks a foreword, and 
Thomas Remington, an afterword. 

While generally successful, the editors’ thematic orga- 
nization for nonspecialists poses a difficult task, since 
each contribution tends to repeat both contextual infor- 
mation necessary to understand the Soviet issues of the 
time and relevant dimensions of the surveys that most of 
the authors draw on and that are described more fully in 
the appendix. Though sometimes too thin, these intro- 
ductions can be masterful examples of comprehensive 
concision, as is the case with the chapter on center- 
periphery relations by Vicki Hesli and Joel Barkan. 

Jeffrey Hahn's “Public Opinion Research in the Soviet 
Union: Problems and Possibilities,” provides a checklist 
for Westerners new to the enterprise to evaluate Soviet 
survey research and is still to the point, even as new 
survey organizations mushroom and new sampling 
methods are designed (though often undercut by rap- 
idly deteriorating conditions of public safety and trans- 
portation). Mapping public opinion on various issues 
is also an important contribution. Cynthia Kaplan, in 
“New Forms of Political Participation,” gives a nuanced 
overview of traditional and unconventional forms of 
political participation. 

Although the surveys reported here do not yet link 
attitudes to voting behavior (with a very limited excep- 
tion), they do illuminate sources of support for reform, 
both political and economic. James Gibson and- Ray- 
mond Duch, in “Emerging Democratic Values in Soviet 
Political Culture,” examine tolerance on a number of 
dimensions, including willingness to permit rights for 
disliked groups, and are optimistic about what they see 
as an emergent democratic political culture. A valuable 
addition to this discussion would have been an analysis 
of the varying degrees of perceived threat these disliked 
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groups posed for respondents—-a part of the tolerance 
debate that becomes increasingly important over time 
and across periods of confrontation and civil strife. 

Gibson and Duch find (as do Arthur Miller on regime 
legitimacy, William Zimmerman on attitudes toward 
foreign policy, and the SIP émigré survey and earlier 
Soviet surveys) that the great achievement of the Soviet 
era—near universal literacy and at least secondary edu- 
cation—served to make the young aware of alternatives 
and dissatisfactions, rather than socializing them in the 
norms of the system. Interestingly, three Russian con- 
tributors are considerably more pessimistic about the 
irreversibility and depth of attitude change. Gennady 
Denisovsky, Polina Kozyreva, and Mikhail Matskovsky 
find that overall, no more than a third of the respon- 
dents displayed the value orientation necessary to man- 
age a difficult transition to the market economy. Reis- 
inger and Nikitin point to party formation as a key 
component of the transition process and warn, on the 
basis of more current observations, that the inability of 
reform leaders to mobilize supporters may lead to elec- 
toral rejection of reformist leadership, as several recent 
cases in the region have demonstrated. 

Several of the authors look at a changing pattern of 
confidence in political institutions. Andrei Melville pos- 
itively assesses what he finds to be a growing confidence 
in new institutions. Plumbing regime support during 
regime change presents difficulties, not least of which is 
the identification of an institution as “new” or “old.” 
The Supreme Soviet (and its parent, the Congress of 
People’s Deputies) was, by the time of the May-June 
1990 survey that Melville reports, a reconstituted, newly 
elected body, whose contentious and freewheeling de- 
bates were broadcast to a spellbound television audi- 
ence. At the time, respondents in other surveys consid- 
ered the institution—if not “new’’-at least “renewed” 
and not “old,” as the Party, military, and youth organi- 
zation were. Melville’s examination of support for new 
protoparties also needs to balance a favorable conclusion 
about such responses with the large number of people 
who evidently did not answer or, perhaps, recognize 
these groupings. A systematic analysis of the don’t know 
response, such as that given by Gibson and Duch would 
have been helpful throughout the book. 

Underlying nearly all the contributions is the search 
for trends. Since the research reported is not longitudi- 
nal, evidence of trend is extracted from comparisons 
with other surveys (Soviet and émigré) or respondents’ 
retrospective evaluations (john Willerton and Lee Sigel- 
man’s “Perestroika and the Public: Citizens’ Views of 
the ‘Fruits’ of Economic Reform”). Several of the authors 
have, since publication of this book, replicated their earlier 
surveys and have produced direct analysis of trends. 

A discussion of ethnicity is central to several chapters 
of the book. At this early stage, ethnicity, though it 
figures importantly, is related primarily to titular nation- 
ality alienation from central Soviet power in selected 
non-Russian republics. But ethnic issues proved to be far 
more durable and complex. The discussions by Hesli 
and Bracken and Lois Sayrs and James Lindsay attempt 
a finer-grained analysis by comparing the attitudes of 
titular and nontitular ethnic groups within a given 
region; but, as is often the case, rather few of the latter 
fell into the sample, making it difficult to generalize 
from, say, the Russians in West Ukraine in the sample or 
the unspecified but undoubtedly small numbers of Poles 
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and Jews. However, readers charting the subsequent 
course of communal politics will be usefully reminded, 
by these studies, of the initial sources of ethnically based 
disaffection. 

The public opinion industry in the former Soviet 
Union has certainly been a growth sector, but the 
December 1993 Russian parliamentary election had a 
sobering effect. Between the period of the surveys re- 
ported in this book (a year-and-a-half before the Soviet 
Union dissolved) and 1993, when Vladimir Zhirinovsky, 
a candidate of obscure origin and overweening self- 
promotion, rode a wave of deep, underestimated dis- 
content to Russian parliament, attitudes, as well as the 
environment, had changed. As the studies in this book 
and later surveys make clear, there is little sentiment in 
Russia for reinstating noncompetitive elections (and it 
should be recalled that by no means all post-Soviet 
societies have replaced them); but the fragility and 
constant fission characterizing political parties make 
them a critically weak link in the political process. 


Duke University ELLEN MICKIEWICZ 


The Culture of Conflict: Interpretations and Interests in 
Comparative Perspective. By Marc Howard Ross. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. 240p. $30.00. 


Conflicts become acute not only because of what is at 
stake but because of the social and psychological conse- 
quences of winning and losing. Anthropological evi- 
dence indicates that societies develop characteristic pat- 
terns of disputing that determine which groups and 
individuals fight, what they fight about, how they fight, 
and how those fights are resolved. Cultural patterns 
determine the intensity of conflict in any society and the 
extent to which that conflict is directed against outsiders 
or members of the society. Cultural orientations toward 
conflict are developed and transmitted through social 
relationships. Early childhood experiences build (or fail 
to build) trust, security, and efficacy toward self, others, 
and the social environment. Institutions and practices 
reinforce these psychocultural dispositions. They sanction 
certain values and behaviors, determine group identity, 
and define aggression and appropriate responses to it. 

Using data from a sample of 90 preindustrial societies, 
Marc Ross develops and tests hypotheses about the 
relationship between cultural norms and the intensity 
of conflict. He finds that internal and external conflict 
are higher in societies where socialization is relatively 
low in warmth and affection and harsher and higher in 
male gender-identity conflict. Conflict is correspond- 
ingly lower in societies that express warmth and affec- 
tion and encourage the development of unconflicted 
gender identities. In peaceful societies, overt expression 
of aggression is often discouraged by quickly removing 
the would-be offender from the situation. In such soci- 
eties, children have multiple, affectionate caretakers, 
there is continual surveillance of behavior, gender dif- 
ferentiation and sexual tension are low, and sharing is 
highly valued. Internal images of others tend to be 
relatively supportive, trusting, cooperative, and respon- 
sive. When these expectations are reinforced by behav- 
ior, the pattern of low conflict becomes self-sustaining. 

Ross also acknowledges the role of structure and 
identifies two dimensions that are relevant to conflict 
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behavior. The first is the extent to which people with 
common interests in one domain share them in another. 
When social organization reinforces a single, dominant 
cleavage, conflicts escalate because there are few com- 
mon interests to restrain them. When the lines of cleav- 
age are many and cross-cutting, the parties are likely to 
have closer ties and more common interests and thus 
more incentive to. contain their conflict. The second 
dimension is the level of socioeconomic development 
and political complexity. Development increases inter- 
nal conflict because it brings more resources, military 
capability, and inequality; but political complexity can 
limit this conflict through the peacemaking role of the 
state. The data are less ambiguous with respect to 
external conflict: more complex societies have higher 
levels of external conflict. 

In preindustrial societies (as in modern states), inter- 
nal and external conflict are positively correlated. Ross 
contends that both kinds of conflict have similar psy- 
chocultural causes: low warmth and affection, harsher 
and higher male gender-identity conflict. The structural 
causes vary. In societies with strong cross-cutting ties, 
hostility is more likely to be directed against outsiders. 
In societies where there is a single, dominant cleavage, 
little differentiation is made between internal and exter- 
nal targets. 

Ross argues (and I agree) that the psychocultural 
approach is germane to understanding contemporary 
conflicts. Modern states are admittedly very different 
from the small, traditional, preindustrial societies that 
largely comprise the data base for the study; but they 
share important social and psychocultural dynamics. 
This said, Ross’s attempt to the explain the relative 
tranquillity of Norway and the violence of Northern 
Ireland in psychocultural terms is unpersuasive. Propo- 
nents of purely structural explanations have a ready one 
at hand: Norway is peaceful because it is ethnically and 
economically homogenous, and Northern Ireland vio- 
lent because of acute sectarian and class divisions. 
Moreover, any argument that explains Northern Irish 
violence in terms of the culture of the inhabitants, 
Catholic and Protestant, cannot explain the relative 
peacefulness of the Republic of Ireland, whose citizens 
share the same culture. A more convincing demonstra- 
tion of the psychocultural thesis would have utilized 
cases that appear anomalous and difficult to account for, 
for example, a violent, homogenous society or one that 
is peaceful but ethnically divided or economically strat- 
ified. 

Ross has nevertheless written a very important book. 
He has identified cultural traits associated by violence 
and social structures that determine its focus. His find- 
ings indicate that conflict management must be tailored 
to the nature of the society and that the success of 
different strategies will depend, in the first instance, on 
the nature of culture in which they are applied. This is 
the subject of a companion volume, The Management of 
Conflict. Ross also provides a powerful demonstration of 
the influence of culture on the definition of interests and 
the choice of means to advance and defend them. His 
evidence indicates that interest-based rational choice 
arguments that fail to build on culturally determined 
conceptions of interest and rationality will have only 
limited utility. 


University of Pittsburgh RICHARD NED LEBOW 
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The Political Logic of Economic Reform in China. By 
Susan L. Shirk. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1993. 399p. $48.00 cloth, $15.00 paper. 


susan Shirk’s new book will long remain a classic 
account of the policies that revitalized China’s economy 
during the 1980s. Drawing on extensive interviews with 
Chinese officials, primary sources, and a rich variety of 
social science theory relevant to her analysis, Shirk 
explains how and why the political institutions estab- 
lished in the era of Mao Zedong did not prevent but, 
instead, shaped (and perhaps ironically may have facil- 
itated) China’s reforms. 

Shirk’s essential argument is that a political logic, 
rather than an economic logic, best accounts for the 
policies adopted to reform the key state industrial sector 
of China’s socialist economy. Unlike Mikhail Gorbachev, 
who sought support among the general population as a 
counterweight to the vested interests of Soviet central 
planning, Deng Xiaoping and his associates built a 
coalition of support for reform within a portion of the 
existing system’s political elite, mainly provincial party 
officials. The political consequence of this successful 
strategy to establish the dominance of the reformist line 
was to strengthen the power of provincial leaders of the 
communist party. The economic consequence was that 
reform policies emerged as “particularistic contracts” 
providing mutual benefits for local leaders and contend- 
ing central elites in a mixed socialist-market economy. 
Pork-barrel politics, Chinese style, resulted in a “second- 
best’ outcome of extensive (as opposed to efficient, inten- 
sive) growth. Uniform, impersonal rules of the game for 
actors in a fully marketized economy, though perhaps 
economically optimal, were not politically viable. 

The book is presented in three parts. Part 1 contains a 
broad overview of the argument and research design, as 
well as a brief background analysis of China’s ambitious 
reform program. Part 2 presents a masterful study of the 
Chinese communist political institutions on which Shirk 
focuses to explain the path of economic reform in 
China’s state industrial sector. Five chapters cover au- 
thority relations (the principal-agent relationship be- 
tween Communist party and state bureaucracy), leader- 
ship incentives (rooted in reciprocal accountability 
between leaders and members of the elite selectorate), 
bargaining arena (organizational setting), enfranchise- 
ment (representation of sectoral and regional interests), 
and decision rules (delegation by consensus). A sixth 
chapter integrates the theory with an analysis of China’s 
economic reforms. Together, these chapters could easily 
stand alone as required reading in any comparative 
politics course. Though some may find specific points 
with which they take issue (especially the weight as- 
signed to the Central Committee, as opposed to the 
elders, military, and preeminent leader in the elite 
“selectorate”), Shirk’s argument is elegant, is compel- 
ling on its own terms, and demands to be addressed. 
Her institutional analysis provides a persuasive expla- 
nation of the pace (gradual), sequence (postponing the 
difficult, redistributive choices), content (dangerously 
expansionary), and form (particularistic contracts, rather 
than uniform rules) of the policies that China embraced 
during the 1980s. 

In part 3, Shirk fleshes out her argument by tracing 
the history of several key economic policies, most nota- 
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bly the fiscal decentralization known as “eating in sep- 
arate kitchens” (that granted greater economic power to 
provincial leaders) and the attempts to recapture lost 
central revenues by substituting uniform tax policy for 
the method of negotiated contracts to hand over a share 
of enterprise profits to the state. These case studies 
demonstrate how the incentives established by China’s 
political institutions facilitated reforms that allowed cen- 
tral leaders to dispense favors to potential supporters 
among the provincial elite (e.g., “eating in separate 
kitchens,” profit contracting), and usually precluded 
those that harmed provincial interests or deprived cen- 
tral leaders of control over political pork (e.g., a univer- 
sally applied tax code). Although this might sound like 
mighty dry territory, the story remains fascinating be- 
cause Shirk’s prose is as elegant and understandable as 
her theoretical argument. She deftly highlights the link 
between these economic policy debates and the palace 
intrigue among aspiring successors to Deng during the 
1980s. 

One of the strengths of Shirk’s argument is that it 
clearly establishes a basis for testing her hypotheses 
about policy and political incentives against evidence 
emerging in the period after that covered in her study. 
Vested provincial interests in half-reform based on par- 
ticularistic contracting helps explain the limited ability of 
conservatives and central planners to exploit the political 
crackdown following June 1989 to roll back the basic 
reforms. Shirk’s analytical framework also illuminates 
the enthusiastic response by local officials to Deng’s 1992 
call for the resumption of high-speed growth and pro- 
vides a perspective for interpreting the renewed at- 
tempts beginning in 1993 to deal with the negative 
economic consequences of the type of reforms feasible in 
the 1980s. China’s recent drive to increase the efficiency 
of state-owned enterprises, to create effective macroeco- 
nomic tools for the central government, and especially to 
rationalize the collection of tax revenues are part of a 
package intended to move from a system where partic- 
ularistic arrangements based on bargaining and political 
interest prevail to one in which uniform rules are set and 
economic actors compete. But as Shirk puts it, compre- 
hensive reforms entail painful redistribution and chal- 
lenges to vested interests. This is possible “only if the 
government has the financial wherewithal to buy off 
those who stand to lose by the policy or if the party 
leadership is united and strongly committed to the 
policy” (p. 309). Given strained central resources and 
the ongoing succession struggle for the leadership of 
post-Deng China, Shirk’s analysis underscores the po- 
litical-institutional obstacles to economically sensible 
comprehensive reform confronted in the mid-1990s. 

In a book covering such a broad range of important 
issues, it is inevitable that readers will find points with 
which they disagree. One of Shirk’s more controversial 
assertions is that the tendency of leaders to “play to the 
provinces,” though economically suboptimal, was not 
politically dangerous. She argues that the central party 
apparatus’ powers of appointment and resource alloca- 
tion mean “the center has little reason to fear that 
delegations of fiscal authority to the provinces will lead 
to a loss of central control or national disintegration” 
(pp. 149-50). However effective these levers of power 
may now be, their durability in China’s changing socio- 
economic context is questionable. 
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A second concern for some will be that Shirk’s selec- 
tive focus (appropriate in the development of a rigorous 
theoretical argument) necessarily omits—or gives short 
shrift to—a number of important influences on the 
reform process. For example, focusing on the incentives 
and constraints established by the roles and institutions 
of the Chinese communist polity, Shirk recognizes that 
she can refer to but cannot fully incorporate the personal 
power wielded by Deng Xiaoping (and other leading 
individuals). Yet there can be little doubt about Deng’s 
distinctive influence in establishing the overall goals and 
direction of reform and his ability to intervene at critical 
junctures (e.g., endorsing special economic zones, initi- 
ating ambitious price reform in 1988, and most notably 
reviving aggressive marketization in early 1992). 

Readers may at times also disagree with Shirk’s em- 
phasis on the connection between political-strategic cal- 
culations and the substantive policies advocated by key 
leaders. Why, for example, did Deng choose to support 
the initiation of market reforms in the late 1970s? Shirk 
emphasizes the power-political, rather than economic, 
rationale for Deng’s position, arguing that it was his 
strategy for wresting power from Mao’s designated 
successor, Hua Guofeng. Shirk is right to remind us that 
power concerns, as well as policy concerns, must be 
analyzed. But it is not clear that Deng needed to embrace 
the unorthodox policies he did in order to defeat Hua. 
Given Hua’s mishandling of the economy, Deng could 
have eased his rival aside simply by claiming greater 
competence as a leader and by drawing on his “broader 
and deeper’ base of power, to use Lowell Dittmer’s 
phrase. Deng’s decision to initiate market reforms may 
be better explained not by power politics but by his 
substantive policy preferences (reflecting lessons he had 
been drawing about the Chinese experience with social- 
ism since the collapse of the Great Leap Forward), the 
sort of consideration that Shirk acknowledges but that 
necessarily remains outside her analytical framework. 

Some readers may wish that Shirk had not limited her 
empirical focus to the reform of state-owned industry, 
especially as it is clear that by the 1990s, the country’s 
center of economic gravity was shifting to the private, 
collective, and foreign joint-venture sectors (a point 
Shirk acknowledges). But the economic importance of 
state-owned industry during the 1980s, the continuing 
political power of its representatives in the central lead- 
ership, and its ideological meaning for a regime deter- 
mined to retain the fig leaf of socialism even as it 
establishes a market economy all suggest the signifi- 
cance of the issues Shirk addresses. Moreover, the elite 
dynamics she highlights in a bureaucratic—authoritarian 
regime of the communist type, may, with modification, 
prove useful for understanding the opportunities and 
constraints facing China’s leaders as they tackle other 
sectors of the economy. 

Susan Shirk’s book is essential reading for those 
claiming to understand the reform era in China, the 
evolution of communist regimes, and the dynamic inter- 
action of politics and economics. Her work not only casts 
fresh light on the recent past but also establishes a 
theoretical perspective that will be at the center of 
scholarly debate for years to come. 


University of Pennsylvania AVERY GOLDSTEIN 
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Cages of Reason: The Rise of the Rational State in 
France, Japan, the United States, and Great Britain. 
By Bernard S. Silberman. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1993. 487p. $65.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Analyses of public bureaucracy have tended to fall 
into two categories. Theoretical approaches, such as 
Max Weber’s ideal type and economics-based models 
dealing with budget maximization, slack, and agentry 
shirking, often posit a high degree of uniformity in 
bureaucratic structure and/or behavior. Empirical stud- 
ies, by contrast, reveal great variety in the organization, 
behavior, patterns of corruption, and cultures of na- 
tional bureaucracies. Thus, rather than converging as 
much theory would predict, public administrative ration- 
alization has resulted in different outcomes. By deftly 
analyzing national administrative development in 
France, Japan, the United States, and Great Britain, 
Silberman seeks to build a theory explaining such vari- 
ation. 

Silberman’s thesis is that administrative “ration- 
alization took only two courses. One . . . was character- 
ized by the location of skills, information, and their 
regulation in the individual per se through the process 
of professional training . . . The second basic type. . . is 
charcterized by organizational control and allocation of 
information and skills as well as by organizational sur- 
veillance and control of information usage” (p. x). These 
two forms of rationalization create different organiza- 
tional and political dynamics. Professionals are apt to 
have a public service orientation, engage in self-regula- 
tion, and be able to practice their professions in a variety 
of organizational settings. Organizationally oriented bu- 
reaucracies have much tighter career and control struc- 
tures. Here, individuals must commit early to careers in 
the public service, lateral entry is unusual, and the 
opportunity for training is heavily regulated by the 
bureaucracy itself. Organizationally oriented bureaucra- 
cies have stronger departmental identities and cultures, 
are less permeable, and are more difficult for outsiders to 
control. 

Leaving aside the question of whether these really are 
the only two courses available, why would a polity opt 
for one or the other? Silberman argues that “the varia- 
tion can be correlated to historically different experi- 
ences with regard to the problem of [political] leadership 
succession in the nineteenth century” (p. 413). Where 
there was high uncertainty regarding succession pro- 
cesses and outcomes, as in France and Japan, organiza- 
tionally oriented administrative rationalization reduced 
the risks faced by new leaders seeking to solidify their 
power, authority, and legitimacy. In low uncertainty 
circumstances, as in the nineteenth century United 
States and Great Britain, clear and systematic rules 
govern leadership succession. The problem for political 
leaders under low uncertainty is to rationalize adminis- 
tration without losing control over the distribution of 
public goods. Professionally oriented bureaucracies 
serve nicely because they reduce corruption while seem- 
ing incapable of exercising great independence or auton- 
omy. 

Silberman further maintains that within each of these 
overall patterns of rationalization there is variation de- 
pending on the character of the leadership structure. 
Leadership based on social networks results in bureau- 
cratic domination under conditions of high uncertainty 
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and bureaucratic consensus under low uncertainty. 
Leadership based on party structure results in either 
single (high uncertainty) or general party domination of 
administrative posts. 

Silberman’s framework substantially advances theory 


regarding variation in national administrative ration- . 


alization and should be used to inform additional stud- 
ies. It will be particularly interesting to learn whether 
other courses of bureaucratic development are available. 
It is not clear why Silberman’s types are either exhaus- 
tive or dichotomous, unless his contention is merely 
definitional—either bureaucracies have tight career 
structures or not, and, if not, are “rational” only if 
professionally oriented. Even then, hybrids would seem 
possible. The extent of professional or organizational 
orientation need not be constant across all agencies in a 
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national bureaucracy. Policy arena and administrative 
function may often be more useful units of analysis. 
Because Silberman’s analysis focuses more on the formal 
qualities of bureaucracy and law, it does not say much 
about diversity in administrative practices, organiza- 
tional cultures, and corruption within and across na- 
tional bureaucracies. Further, as Silberman argues, lead- 
ers face high and low uncertainty regarding succession 
in different social, economic, and legal contexts—and 
there are many additional contexts to be explored. All 
this said, Silberman has produced an invaluable, 
densely packed work that those with deep knowledge of 
public administrative development will find extremely 
rewarding. 


American University DavID H. ROSENBLOOM 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Revolution and World Order: The Revolutionary State 
in International Society. By David Armstrong. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 328p. $59.00. 


Revolutionary states, by their very nature, deliber- 
ately have placed themselves in a posture of confronta- 
tion with international society. The mutual relationship 
between such revolutionary states and the Westphalian 
international order is the central theme of David Arm- 
strong’s new book. It is a compelling account of how 
states that have fundamentally rejected the premises of 
the international society of states over time come to 
adapt themselves to that system. But it is also a render- 
ing of how conceptions of international order mutate (at 
the margins) to accommodate the powerful ideas which 
provide the impetus of revolution. This study asks, To 
what extent do revolutionary states succeed in altering 
international society? To what extent do they become 
“socialized”? Finally, to what extent is international 
society possible in a world where some states deny the 
very existence of common rules, interests, and institu- 
tions? 

Armstrong explores these questions by reviewing the 
ways in which revolutionary thought in America, 
France, Russia (and, in less detail, Libya, China, Cuba, 
and Iran) clashed with prevailing premises of the “West- 
phalian conception of international society.” In various 
ways, he argues, revolutionary ideas have challenged 
traditional notions of state sovereignty and sovereign 
equality. Popular sovereignty, class struggle, and reli- 
gious principles have fueled revolutionary challenges to 
the view of the state as the source of all legitimate 
authority. Revolutionary states have often questioned 
the validity of positivist international law and some have 
rejected its most central tenet, that of nonintervention in 
the domestic affairs of other states. The consequences 
for international relations are potentially stark. 

The challenge to state-centric, positivist international 
order is a theme that runs through the study. Jefferson’s 
belief that the underlying principles that should govern 
the behavior of states (as well as individuals) were to be 
derived from natural law demanded a standard of mo- 
rality in the conduct of international affairs that sat 
uneasily alongside the power politics of eighteenth- 
century Europe. French revolutionary thought proposed 
that sovereignty is invested in the people, not in the 
ruler, and advanced a novel principle of international 
legitimacy that threw into question state consent as the 
basis of international obligation. Perhaps the most thor- 
oughgoing rejection of the traditional conception was 
the Bolsheviks’ historical materialism that viewed the 
true motive force of history as the struggle between 
classes. The transnationalism inherent in the claim that 
“working men have no country” constituted a compre- 
hensive denial of the state itself—the basic unit of the 
Westphalian structure. A number of parries against the 
traditional international legal system have emanated 
from the Third World in the twentieth century (China, 
Indonesia, Cuba, Libya, and Iran); and while these have 
disparate geneses, they have in common the tendency to 
view world politics as a struggle between good and evil, 
to reject the notion of any integrated international soci- 


ety, and to deny that they are bound by established rules 
of international law. 

Armstrong weaves a subtle description of the inter- 
play between the philosophy, the politics, and the 
diplomatic practices of each of these revolutionary 
states. In the case of the United States, France, and the 
Soviet Union, he is especially careful to present the 
texture of the domestic debate and political struggles 
that underlay the formation of the revolutionary state’s 
posture toward established international society. In the 
American case, for example, Jeffersonian universalism, 
which Armstrong describes as “moralistic,” even “self- 
righteous,” was in time counterbalanced by Hamilton's 
views that in order to participate in international rela- 
tions on equal terms with the European powers, it 
would be necessary to adapt American ways to theirs. 
Hamilton’s thinking therefore represented an attempt to 
bring about the socialization of the United States within 
the prevailing international society, though Jefferson’s 
universalism is clearly discernible in the various moral 
crusades in which the United States has taken part in 
this century. 

An interesting subtheme in this work is how and why 
international socialization itself takes place. Armstrong 
writes that “the existence of the international society is a 
reality with which all states, however unique, have to 
come to terms through a socialization process that is 
common to all new entrants” (p. 77). In the American 
case, the need for international legitimacy and respect- 
ability was the driving force for socialization; the pri- 
mary American goal, after all, was to become a state. 
The revolutionary French found that their claims to a 
unilateral right to set aside treaty obligations regarding 
the Schelde River, as well as their assertion of some 
nebulous “general will” to justify interference in the 
domestic politics of other states, increasingly made it 
difficult to conduct foreign relations with the British. 
Even Lenin, whose Marxist philosophy denied the ulti- 
mate legitimacy of the state at all—not to mention an 
international “society” of states—had to come to grips 
with the political reality that the “‘socialist fatherland” 
was surrounded by imperialist states perceived to be 
bent upon its destruction. During the interwar years, a 
schizophrenic Soviet diplomacy reflected the perceived 
need for allies in the international labor movement, as 
well as the very real imperative to carry on relations with 
other states. 

The relationship between revolutionary states and 
international society is hardly unidirectional, however. 
Each of the cases presented in the book displays a high 
degree of socialization—strong testimony to the lure of 
state-centric international law for those who would 
grasp the reins of state power. But over time, the 
Westphalian order has had to adapt in some respects to 
the ideas of revolutionary states. As Armstrong notes, 
“When other ideas about the role of the state—that it 
should embody the ‘nation’, that it should be responsive 
to the will of the ‘people’, that it was the standard bearer 
of ‘history’, that it was responsible for the welfare of 
its citizens or of other states’ citizens—began to take 
hold, there were inevitable consequences for the society 
of states” (p. 40). The French Revolution, for instance, 
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introduced the idea that peoples or nations might have 
some standing in international law and, indeed, might 
have a strong legal claim to having some say in their 
state affiliation or even a claim to a state of their own. 
Not only has this idea been a driving force behind 
decolonization after World War IL, it has been cited to 
justify boundaries as multinational empires crumbled in 
the 1910s and again in the 1990s. The French and 
American revolutions spawned the essential republican 
ideas that underlie international law’s relatively recent 
concern with human rights, most especially those con- 
tained in the International Covenant on Civil and Polit- 
ical Rights. The American rejection of traditional Euro- 
pean diplomacy and the use of force based on the 
balance of power can be viewed as a precursor to 
Wilsonian collective security, in which any unlawful 
international aggression might be openly debated and, 
hopefully, either deterred or arrested collectively. Even 
the Bolshevik Revolution has had its mark on interna- 
tional law: the traditional requirement of pacta sunt 
servanda (treaties must be served) has since been widely 
accepted to be qualified by the subclause rebus sic stan- 
tibus, which expresses the principle that treaty obliga- 
tions may be invalidated by a fundamental change of 
circumstances, such as, the Soviets have argued, social- 
ist revolution. 

Nonetheless, one is impressed more by the durability 
of the Westphalian model than by its malleability. De- 
spite the fact that “the Westphalian conception of inter- 
national society found itself squeezed between two 
powerful alternative visions which had their origins in 
two very different revolutionary experiences” (p. 75), 
the challenge to the system appears to have been more 
at the margins than at its core. As Armstrong notes, 
state-centered international society endures and contin- 
ues to be accepted by states “because the foundation of 
their association has been the common defence of sov- 
ereignty” (p. 311). This book successfully weaves to- 
gether the political, legal, and philosophical threads of 
revolutionary challenges to the enduring fabric of inter- 
national society and is an important contribution to our 
understanding of the mutual relationship between the 
revolutionary impulse and the conservative pillars of 
international society. 


Duke University BETH A. SIMMONS 


Breaking the Ice: Rapprochement between East and 
West Germany, the United States and China, and 
Israel and Egypt. By Tony Armstrong. Washington: 
United States Institute of Peace Press, 1993. 187p. 
$13.95 paper. 


This slender volume is a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on the causes of peace. Employing 
the method of “structured, focused comparison,” Arm- 
strong examines three cases of rapprochement between 
states with a long history of hostile relations. From these 
he extracts five “principles of icebreaking,” which he 
uses to shed light on the prospects for reconciliation 
between some present-day adversaries. 

Unlike most previous studies, Breaking the Ice attempts 
to identify both structural factors (circumstances) and 
process factors (strategies, tactics) conducive to rap- 
prochement. Armstrong’s intent is to develop theory 
that is not only explanatory but policy-relevant. Hence, 
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he focuses mainly on process (which is more susceptible 
to manipulation by policymakers), and four of the prop- 
Ositions he derives from his case studies are couched in 
prescriptive language. Among these findings are that 
“major issues should be fractionated in negotiations 
aimed at improving relations” and that negotiations 
“should be conducted at a high level. . . and should be 
nonpublic” (p. 134). Armstrong admits that his conclu- 
sions “contain no great surprises; indeed, they embody 
much that is common practice and appears to be com- 
mon sense” (p. 134). Still, by confirming the validity of 
assumptions that had not been systematically tested, he 
has performed a valuable service to theorists and poli- 
cymakers alike. 

Studies of rapprochement, like those of détente and 
related phenomena, encounter certain conceptual diffi- 
culties. Is rapprochement a process—a movement along 
the continuum between war on the one hand and stable 
peace (security, community) on the other? Is it also a 
condition, a specific type of relationship resulting from 
such movement? If so, what are its essential character- 
istics? 

Armstrong operationalizes rapprochement as the nor- 
malization of relations, that is, mutual diplomatic recog- 
nition and the exchange of ambassadors. This definition 
provides a simple criterion for identifying comparable 
cases. Unfortunately, normalization is a legal process/ 
event that says relatively little about the actual quality of 
a relationship. In particular, its significance with respect 
to war and peace is unclear. Normalization is no guar- 
antee of peace; most belligerent countries have normal 
relations prior to the outbreak of conflict. Conversely, 
the severing of official ties need not imply that war is 
likely. Consider, for example, the U.S. government's 
withdrawal of recognition from the Republic of China 
(Taiwan). In fact, normal diplomatic relationships may 
range from acutely hostile to quite cordial, while those 
that are not normal may also vary considerably. To his 
credit, Armstrong acknowledges that normalized rela- 
tions do not “constitute the substance of improved 
relations” (p. 6). But what does? While an answer is 
provided for each specific case, the book never offers a 
substantive definition of rapprochement as a general 
phenomenon, as an analytic category. The result is a 
work in which (1) the meaning of rapprochement (nor- 
malization) in practical and theoretical terms is not 
clearly articulated and (2) the cases being studied are not 
entirely comparable. As Armstrong’s discussion shows, 
normalized relations between Egypt and Israel were 
quite different in substance from those between East and 
West Germany and between China and the United 
States. 

Although it may correlate only weakly with the sub- 
stance of a diplomatic relationship, normalization does 
signify some improvement in relations between states 
that previously refused to recognize one another. If the 
cases examined in this volume are any indication, such 
improvement is typically modest, and “breaking the ice” 
is often the first step in a process that policymakers hope 
will continue on into the future. For this reason, scholars 
interested in the subject will need to concern themselves 
with the consequences of normalization as well as its 
causes. An important question is whether strategies of 
negotiation conducive to normalization may ultimately 
be counterproductive from the standpoint of improved 
relations. Armstrong concludes, for example, that ““am- 
biguous formulations allowing of differing interpreta- 
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tions should be used to overcome disputes over matters 
of central principle” (p. 134). Papering over disagree- 
ments may enhance the prospects for normalization, but 
the approach seems likely to create difficulties down the 
road. One explanation for the collapse in the late 1970s 
of Soviet-American détente (not a case of normalization, 
of course) is that its founding document, “Basic Princi- 
ples of Relations between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” was too 
vague. Each side adopted its own interpretations, which 
were then violated by the other side, leading to mutual 
recrimination and charges of bad faith. While “ambigu- 
ous formulations” may be beneficial to the short-term 
objective of achieving normalization (or some other 
limited improvement in relations, e.g., détente), they 
may be unhelpful, even damaging, to the chances of 
more fundamental rapprochement over the long term. 

Because Armstrong is interested primarily in process, 
it is not surprising that the book is weaker in its analysis 
of the structural conditions favorable to rapprochement 
than its treatment of strategies and tactics. Armstrong 
hypothesizes that “initiatives to improve relations with 
an adversary will succeed when .. . the costs of main- 
taining hostile policies are growing or threatening to 
grow” and when “the prospects of gain through such 
policies are significantly diminished in comparison to 
previous expectations” (p. 23). In principle, the costs 
and gains associated with hostile policies may be inter- 
nal as well as external. Nonrealist scholars have long 
argued the importance of domestic sources of interna- 
tional behavior. From a fundamentally realist perspec- 
tive, Steven David has proposed that classical balance- 
of-power theory be amended to account for the fact that 
alignment decisions of Third World states are frequently 
based on considerations of internal, rather than external, 
security (Choosing Sides, 1991). Armstrong is aware of the 
potential significance for rapprochement of domestic 
conditions; but fearing that to explore both domestic and 
international circumstances would detract from his in- 
quiry into process, he defines structure in terms of 
international circumstances alone. As a result, his inves- 
tigation is incomplete. 

Fortunately, the book’s defects are more than offset by 
its virtues. The cases it examines are important and 
deserve comparative analysis. Armstrong’s case studies, 
based mainly on secondary sources and a few autobio- 
graphical works, fulfill their purpose, which is not to 
provide complete, historical explanations but to test and 
modify a set of hypotheses developed in the opening 
chapter. Indeed, this volume is exceptional for the 
clarity with which the case studies are informed by 
theory (and vice versa). An empirical investigation into 
the causes of peace, Breaking the Ice breaks new ground. 
It is worth reading. 


Vassar College STEPHEN R. ROCK 


The Political Subject of Violence. Edited by David 
Campbell and Michael Dillon. New York: St. Martin’s, 
1993. 185p. $59.95. 


In conventional international relations theory, politics 
and political philosophy have often been separated. This 
divide has been reinforced by the legacy of twentieth- 
century political realism, which proclaimed separate 
spheres for politics and ethics. This volume, which 
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includes contributions by political philosophers and 
critics of conventional international theory, attempts to 
bridge this gap. Drawing upon Weber, Neitzsche, 
Heidegger, and many contemporary philosophers influ- 
enced by them, the authors center their analysis on the 
relationship between reason, violence and politics. 

All contributors share a pessimistic view of the mod- 
ern era, which, they claim, “has no ethical discourse 
capable of responding to its lethal global predicament” 
(p. 19). Influenced by continental European philoso- 
phers deeply troubled by the legacy of two world wars, 
facism, and the Holocaust, they see a more intimate 
relationship between modern instrumental reasoning 
and modern political violence than contemporary strat- 
egists writing in a rationalized Clausewitzean tradition. 

Over the past three centuries, a Eurocentric world has 
achieved security within by banishing legitimated vio- 
lence to the boundaries of the international system, 
between frontiers of newly emerging states or colonized 
territories. But in the post-Cold War era, the authors see 
the potential for violence increasing as traditional 
boundaries between order and chaos are collapsing in 
the face of ethnic conflict and technologies of globalized 
warfare. With the achievement of what he ironically 
terms “world society,” Howard Caygill claims that the 
distinction between the sovereignty of reason within 
and violence at the boundary has collapsed. Since our 
identities are constructed within the constraints of time 
and space and depend on differentiation from those on 
the outside, we have no defensible basis for deploying 
our philosophical categories globally. 

The implications of this growing ubiquity of violence 
and the privileging of identity over difference is made 
more concrete in Michael Shapiro’s essay on the Gulf 
War as an example of contemporary warfare in which, 
he claims, the identification of friend and foe no longer 
depends on political and geographic considerations but 
on electronic devices that render enemies invisible to 
soldier and civilian alike. For Shapiro, the implications 
of this “weapons eye view” are all too obvious. It 
legitimates large-scale violence by a state whose identity 
has become intertwined with its arsenal of weapons of 
mass destruction designed to achieve security vis-a-vis 
an enemy whose human face has disappeared. 

If the unipolar moment, applauded by some recent 
international relations writings, is not a cause for cele- 
bration for these authors, the volume disturbs recent 
claims of conventional theory in other ways, as well. 
Drawing on the work of contemporary poststructural 
French philosophers, Simon Critchley points to the 
fragility of democracy: when no one holds the place of 
power, totalitarianism is an ever-present possibility. In 
an era when posttotalitarian democracies in both East 
and West Europe are witnessing a revival of xenophobic 
nationalist thinking and where democracy is constantly 
being undermined by the violence of ethnic and reli- 
gious conflict, these authors prompt us to ask whether 
we can fix our hopes for world order on the claims of an 
evolution toward “‘mature anarchy” and the belief that 
democracies do not fight each other. 

This volume also contributes to the contemporary 
discussion of the meaning of security. Examining the 
historical evolution of the definition of security in West- 
ern political philosophy, James Der Derian offers a 
Nietzschian interpretation, protection from the un- 
known, and a desire for certainty as being the most 
representative of our modern understanding of this 
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term. Yet, claims Der Derian, in our late modern world, 
not only has the security of boundaries between the 
known and the unknown disappeared but our attempts 
to achieve security are no longer adequately grounded in 
a stable “reality.” His analysis of modern warfare points 
to a “simulation syndrome” where a false confidence 
in technological imperatives override human intention- 
ality. 

Challenging the boundaries within which our conven- 
tional understanding of security has been framed is also 
the subject of R. B. J. Walker’s contribution. In an 
implicit challenge to conventional theories that are be- 
ginning to draw boundaries between zones of peace and 
zones of turmoil, Walker problematizes the traditional 
levels of analysis of international theory. Drawing on 
Weber's analysis of the state, he points to the problem- 
atic relationship between the violent identities of mod- 
ern citizens socialized into an exclusionary mode of 
thinking and the legitimate monopoly of violence by the 
state, which are mutually constituted in ways that pre- 
dict the likelihood of violence on the inside, as well as 
the outside. 

Since all of these authors claim that modern reason 
has been complicit in the politics of violence that, they 
believe, now threatens our very existence, they assert 
that we cannot depend on reason to extricate us from 
these dilemmas, a conclusion that fundamentally chal- 
lenges the faith in instrumental rationality that lies at the 
heart of conventional international theory. Is there any 
way out of this deeply disturbing condition? In the 
“postface,” David Campbell and Michael Dillon suggest 
“a cultivation of life for no reason” or for reasons of life 
itself. The ethical implications of this perspective are 
located in the ideas of Emmanuel Levinas, who sees 
human beings not as the atomized individuals of West- 
ern liberal thought but as essentially social, with identi- 
ties constituted through their relationship to others. As 
a prescription for a less violent world, this view of 
human nature translates into an ethic of responsibility 
out of which a socially democratic world society, where 
difference is celebrated rather than denied, could be 
constructed. 

As radical in its conclusions as it is pessimistic about 
our present condition, this volume fundamentally chal- 
lenges the core of conventional international theory at 
many levels. Yet its deeply held skepticism, grounded in 
a strong sense of alienation from the contemporary 
world of international politics, is unlikely to convince 
those who are not already sympathetic. Its complex 
philosophical arguments make it more accessible to 
political philosophers than to conventionally trained 
scholars of international relations. It is a text that will 
disturb, but it deserves our attention as we struggle with 
the growing presence of new types of apparently un- 
avoidable violence. 


College of the Holy Cross J. ANN TICKNER 


Relocating Middle Powers: Australia and Canada in a 
Changing World Order. By Andrew F. Cooper, Rich- 
ard A. Higgott, and Kim R. Nossal. Vancouver: Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Press, 1993. 232p. $65.00 
cloth, $29.95 paper. 


One sense in which middle powers have been “‘relo- 
cated” during the 1980s and 1990s, according to Cooper, 
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Higgott, and Nossal, pertains to the structural outcome 
of processes: changes in their position in the world 
economy relative to a declining U.S., ascending East 
Asia, an integrating Western Europe, and disintegrating 
communism in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. A 
second, more theoretically interesting sense in which 
the authors use the term relocating has more to do with 
agency: qualitative changes in the kinds of activities and 
goals that middle powers undertake or, more broadly, in 
the international role they define for themselves and 
seek to play. Tacking back and forth effectively between 
state agency and the mix of constraints and opportuni- 
ties thrown up by a post-hegemonic, post-Cold War 
international structure, Cooper, Higgott and Nossal 
present a persuasive argument that middle powers such 
as Australia and Canada have been finding and exploit- 
ing new opportunities for the exercise of leadership 
toward the purpose of multilateral cooperation. 

A surfeit of leadership from those with the structural 
basis to supply it—the U.S. and Japan—-has created the 
space for alternative forms of leadership, while at the 
same time providing middle powers with ample incen- 
tives to define such a role and develop the bureaucratic 
capacity to implement it. Following Oran Young’s recent 
reconceptualization of international leadership (see In- 
ternational Organization, 1989 and 1992), the authors 
focus on non-structural types of leadership, i.e., types 
not based on leverage derived from preponderant ma- 
terial capabilities. The principal alternatives are intellec- 
tual and entrepeneurial leadership: the former refers to 
formulation of order-building ideas and/or the provision 
of improved information, and the latter connotes activ- 
ities such as brokering, mediation or coalition building 
(though these and other leadership activities, e.g., 
agenda setting, may straddle the two categories). The 
theoretical and practical argument set forth in the first 
chapter is that international leadership is necessarily 
becoming pluralized in terms of both the forms of it that 
may be effective in achieving multilateral cooperation 
and the number and types of countries providing it. 

The authors next describe how in the 1980s first 
Canada and then Australia responded to changes in 
their international economic environment with adminis- 
trative reorganization—amalgamations of their foreign 
and trade ministries designed to facilitate a more eco- 
nomically oriented foreign policy and to provide the 
bureaucratic infrastructure tor the exercise of intellectual 
and entrepeneurial leadership in multilateral fora. The 
heart of the book lies in a series of chapter-length case 
studies of the role of Australian and Canadian diplo- 
macy in recent cooperative endeavors, including the 
formation of the Cairns Group of agricultural exporters 
and the Group’s role in the Uruguay Round trade 
negotiations; the genesis and evolution of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum; and coali- 
tion building in relation to the Persian Gulf conflict. 
These are joined by shorter capsule studies of Australian 
and/or Canadian initiatives concerning arms control, 
regional security, human rights and the environment. 

Though the impact of the Cairns Group had faded by 
the end of the Uruguay Round negotiations and the 
APEC process was to gain its own momentum, these are 
two paradigmatic cases of middle power exercise of 
intellectual and entrepeneurial leadership on multilat- 
eral economic issues. It is difficult to arrive at an alter- 
native interpretation of Australian efforts to build the 
Cairns Group coalition among fourteen disparate coun- 
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tries, and for its activist role in steering the Group’s 
attempts to shape the Uruguay Round negotiating 
agenda, to generate confidence building measures and 
innovative policy reforms, and to mediate and seek 
compromise solutions between the rigidly-held negoti- 
ating positions of the United States and the European 
Community. Similarly, Australian initiatives to launch 
the APEC process demonstrate the scope for middle 
powers to offer innovative solutions in the absence of 
structural leadership from either the United States or 
Japan. Indeed, once launched, APEC has since served to 
catalyze and harness the constructive energies of both of 
these major powers. 

Security issues offer less latitude for leadership initia- 
tives by middle powers, instead putting them in more of 
a “followership” role and entailing “coalition joining” 
rather than coalition building. The authors argue that a 
traditional middle power emphasis on multilateralism 
accounts for both Canada and Australia initially joining 
the American-led coalition to diplomatically and eco- 
nomically isolate, and militarily contain, Iraq. But once 
the United States transformed the purpose of the coali- 
tion to the military expulsion of Iraq from Kuwait, the 
two countries found themselves in a situation, “where 
the coalition follower, like the queasy roller coaster 
rider, has little desire to continue the ride but has no 
option but to hang on tightly until the end” (p. 139). Not 
all security issues, however, constrain middle powers in 
this fashion, as illustrated by Canadian and Australian 
initiatives relating to arms control and nonproliferation 
and to regional security cooperation. In these issue 
areas, as well as in issues like human rights and the 
global environment, both countries have found ways to 
generate constructive leadership initiatives. 

This well organized and clearly written book succeeds 
in establishing that a focus on the intellectual and 
entrepeneurial leadership of middle powers yields a 
significant gain in explanatory power when used to 
complement more orthodox approaches to the collective 
action problems inherent to forging cooperative interna- 
tional institutions. The case studies provide an innova- 
tive application of Young’s plural approach to interna- 
tional leadership and serve to corroborate the excess 
empirical content claimed for this reformulated concept. 
Although put to robust use, the expanded leadership 
concept, qua concept, is not refined or made more 
precise in the process. But this is a small nit to pick, and 
not worth pursuing at further length here. For those 
seeking an antidote to the great power chauvinism and 
often parochial character of much American scholarship 
on questions of leadership, hegemony, cooperation and 
world order, Relocating Middle Powers provides an infor- 
mative and provocative alternative. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln Davip P. RAPKIN 


Economic Vulnerability in International Relations: 
East-West Trade, Investment, and Finance. By Bev- 
erly Crawford. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1993. 283p. $55.00 cloth, $17.50 paper. 


Global economic interdependence renders states vul- 
nerable to external pressures in providing for their 
national security. After World War II, this concern was 
most apparent in East-West trade, investment, and 
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financial relations. However, Beverly Crawford argues, 
the West's Cold War economic vulnerabilities were more 
apparent than real. Her book asserts that America’s 
failure to assess vulnerability accurately and to recognize 
available mitigation strategies led to intra-alliance dis- 
putes in the West and could imperil policies designed to 
reduce post-Cold War vulnerabilities. 

Ideas of state vulnerability as a limitation to openness 
are not new. Philosophers from Hume to Hirschman 
described the potential conflict between a state’s pursuit 
of wealth maximization through free trade and the goal 
of national security through state control over markets. 
They cite excess specialization—good for efficiency but 
potentially harmful to national security—as the latent 
danger in liberal economic policies. The inability of the 
state under free-trade conditions to develop or maintain 
national resources that would contribute to the eco- 
nomic and military power of the state and the possibility 
of being cut off from essential supplies during an emer- 
gency create vulnerability and justify state intervention. 

Building on this tradition, Crawford identifies three 
Cold War vulnerabilities perceived by the West: (1) tech- 
nology exodus that could contribute to the economic or 
military potential of the East (particularly the Soviet 
Union), (2) resource dependence that could leave the 
West vulnerable to a threatened or actual cut cff in the 
supply of an essential commodity, and (3) debtor lever- 
age that could undermine the Western financial system 
or force creditors to renegotiate less favorable terms. To 
cope with these concerns during the Cold War, the 
United States championed market intervention through 
export, import, and financial controls. 

Crawford maintains that U.S. fears were exazgerated 
and that U.S. efforts to coerce allied governments to 
accept America’s heightened sense of vulnerability were 
misplaced. Importantly, she identifies four al-ernative 
strategies to state controls that have reduced and will 
reduce these forms of vulnerabilities: (1) corporate strat- 
egies that typically withhold key technologies from 
importers limit the potential for harmful technology 
exodus; (2) multilateral coordination (e.g., through 
COCOM) that achieves normative consensus in meeting 
shared security goals can effectively reduce national 
vulnerability; (3) “sacrificing” strategies such as coordi- 
nation between private and public creditors (including 
the possibility of debt forgiveness) can reduce vulnera- 
bility; and (4) for vulnerabilities associated w-th post- 
communist-era governments, the establishment of 
stable property rights on the basis of market rational 
behavior can reduce vulnerabilities associated with the 
breakdown of order (e.g., weapons proliferation and un- 
sound economic policies that threaten creditors’ rights). 

The book's empirical chapters examine the vulnerabil- 
ity claims of the “economic nationalists’’—essentially 
those in the Reagan administration who advocated ex- 
tensive government control over trade, technology 
transfer, and credits to the East. Their claims included 
the notion that technology transfer narrowed -he tech- 
nology gap between West and East and contributed to 
significant advances in Soviet military capabili-ies, that 
Western Europe was vulnerable to a cut-off of Soviet 
natural gas shipments, and that Eastern debtors could 
threaten Western banks and the Western financial sys- 
tem with default. With the exception of mutual financial 
vulnerability, Crawford finds the evidence insufficient to 
justify America’s heavy-handed attempts to ccmpel its 
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allies to seek greater market control through govern- 
ment action. 

The empirical chapters lend credence to her claim that 
the Reagan administration exaggerated Western vulner- 
ability. The evidence in support of her argument is 
generally convincing, if at times uneven. For example, in 
considering whether Western technology transfer con- 
tributed substantially to economic growth in the Soviet 
Union, she relies on studies of Soviet technology absorp- 
tion made during the 1970s and 1980s. Although these 
studies cast doubt on the claims of the economic nation- 
alists, who (she rightly notes) did little to justify their 
claims of vulnerability with contrary evidence, they are 
limited in scope. 

The book could also benefit from addressing other 
issues in greater depth. Why the threat was exaggerated 
is a critical question left to a brief discussion in the 
concluding chapter. There the author concedes that 
the Reagan administration’s exaggerated vulnerability 
claims might be explained by misperception based on 
ideology or by bureaucratic self-interest. Although the 
author has placed this question outside the scope of her 
study, it carries implications for her book’s premise, 
namely, that vulnerability can be assessed more ration- 
ally and that accurate assessment and a better under- 
standing of mitigation strategies can lead to better pol- 
icy. If threat perception is a function of ideology, 
however, then it may not respond to a more rational 
framework and better data. Likewise, if policy is deter- 
mined by bureaucratic self-interest, then outcomes are 
the result of a political, rather than an analytical, pro- 
cess. Either way, these answers challenge the notion 
that a better framework for assessing vulnerability 
would have led to more effective policymaking during 
the Cold War and can do so in its aftermath. Similarly, 
the book does not examine how the Reagan administra- 
tion sustained its vulnerability claims in the absence of 
empirical support and in the face of opposition from its 
allies and American exporters. The answers to that 
question also may turn on ideology and institutional 
strength and question the author’s emphasis on rational 
decision making. 

These concerns aside, Crawford's conceptual frame- 
work and its application go a long way toward clarifying 
thinking both as to the sources of state vulnerability and 
the available mechanisms for ameliorating such dangers. 
Her insights improve our understanding of alliance 
dynamics during the Cold War and could conceivably 
contribute to more effective policymaking in addressing 
post-Cold War vulnerabilities stemming from trade, 
technology transfer, and financial flows. 


Georgia Institute of Technology WILLIAM J. LONG 


Sino-Soviet Normalization and Its International Impli- 
cations, 1945-1990. By Lowell Dittmer. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1992. 382p. $35.00. 


This book is basically a new and systematic interpre- 
tation of Sino-Soviet relations from 1945 to 1990, utiliz- 
ing an approach the author calls “prismatic.” Dittmer 
has taken a prismatic approach in the sense that he uses 
a series of analytical frameworks in his analysis of 
different aspects of the Sino-Soviet relationship at the 
different stages of development, and, in turn, makes a 
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major contribution to our understanding of Sino-Soviet 
conflict and cooperation. 

Drawing on a wealth of primary and secondary 
sources in several languages Lowell Dittmer provides a 
fresh analysis of fundamental changes in the Sino-Soviet 
relationship and brings the reader up to date on the 
most recent developments, including the Gorbachev- 
Deng summit meeting in Beijing in May 1989 and its 
implications for the great power triangle between China, 
Russia and the United States. The demise of the Soviet 
Union and the creation of the fifteen independent re- 
publics of the Russian Federation that has succeeded the 
former Soviet Union has not fundamentally altered the 
author’s argument in the strategic triangle model but its 
implication is perhaps more significant than the author 
has assumed at the time of concluding this book in 1990. 

Instead of taking a narrative and historical interpreta- 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations, the author has taken a 
number of analytical approaches, such as convergence 
theory, linkage theory, and development/modernization 
theory in his explanation of cooperation and conflict, 
frequent transitions from one stage of development to 
another, patterns of economic development, the search 
for national identity, and the struggle for international 
power and security. Dittmer has operationalized these 
theories in the context of Sino-Soviet relations and 
succeeded in establishing the linkage between area 
studies and political science, comparative politics and 
international relations, domestic politics and foreign 
relations, as well as the synthesis of the Eastern and 
Western modes of thought. 

The developmental perspective Dittmer uses in Part I 
focuses on the general theory of convergence, which 
assumes that industrialization and modernization imply 
convergence and that convergence implies rapproche- 
ment in Sino-Soviet relations. He argues for the connec- 
tion between domestic development and bilateral rela- 
tions between China and the former Soviet Union. Part 
II looks at China’s search for national identity in terms of 
China’s relationship to meaningful international “refer- 
ence groups.” Part III focuses on the security dimen- 
sions of Sino-Soviet relations and develovs the Strategic 
Triangle Model, which might be the best and most 
sophisticated model developed for the study of the 
Sino-Soviet-American relationship and for international 
relations generally. Dittmer develops the model on the 
basis of rich empirical and historical data presented in 
chapters nine through fifteen. Dittmer’s data set for the 
model, however, could have been more extensive. In the 
post-Cold War era, the archival materials of the past are 
now made available to scholars in Beijing, Moscow, and 
Washington. Dittmer therefore could have utilized some 
of these documents to test his model further, instead of 
relying on the secondary sources that were utilized, 
even though the Gorbachev-Deng summit in 1989 
marked the “end” of the triangle. 

This book is highly theoretical in its analysis of Sino- 
Soviet relations and may be used to predict the future 
development of rapprochement between China and 
Russia. Dittmer makes a significant contribution to some 
of the core concerns of comparative communism and 
political development by integrating them into the the- 
ory of international conflict management. 


University of Connecticut, Storrs ILPYONG J. KiM 
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Political Theory, International Relations, and the Ethics 
of Intervention. Edited by Jan Forbes and Mark 
Hoffman. New York: St. Martin’s, 1993. 249p. $69.95. 


This volume grapples with an old prcblem, but does 
much more than rehearse familiar debates between 
realists and liberals, or between cosmopolitans and 
communitarians. It does much more than address the 
standard questions of whether (or when) intervention in 
the affairs of other states may be justified: it forces us to 
consider whether the very concepts with which we often 
begin to answer these questions—the state, sovereignty, 
legitimacy, law, prudence, right, obligation—are the 
appropriate starting points for ethical inquiry. In so 
doing, it brings to bear a wide variety of competing 
approaches and perspectives, and it makes great effort 
to combine theory and history. It therefore breaks all of 
the rules of academic compartmentalization. Its icono- 
clasm and eclecticism are quite refreshing, and the result 
is an extremely thought-provoking book. 

Following an introduction and overview by the edi- 
tors, the book is divided into four parts of three to five 
essays each. Part I, “Definitions and Dilemmas,” begins 
with a solid literature review by Richard Little, and 
offers preliminary cuts at the problem of intervention 
from the perspective of international law (Anthony 
Carty), the history of Western political thought (Cornelia 
Navari), and analytic philosophy (Peter Johnson). Part 
Il, “Theoretical Perspectives,” offers a critique of Real- 
ism’s approach to the problem of intervention (Leo 
McCarthy), a pragmatic defense of the principle of 
non-intervention (Caroline Thomas), a rights-based jus- 
tification of intervention grounded in a doctrine of basic 
human needs (Raymond Plant), and an Aristotelian 
analysis grounded in an account of virtue (Barrie 
Paskins). It ends with an essay by R.J. Vincent and Peter 
Wilson that is generally critical of these approaches, 
suggesting that the problem of intervention will remain 
intractable until international relations theory has access 
to an appropriate conception of international legitimacy. 
Part III, “Hard Cases,” includes essays on Israel's inter- 
vention in Lebanon (Ali Sadeghi), Vietnam's interven- 
tion in Kampuchea (Michael Leifer), international sanc- 
tions against South Africa (John Hoffman), and the 
plight of the Kurds in northern Iraq (James Mayall). Part 
IV, “Theoretical Departures,” seeks guidance on the 
ethical problem of intervention in contextualism (N. J. 
Rengger), critical theory (Mark Hoffman), and Foucault 
(Ian Forbes). 

Many of these essays are gems. Anthony Carty, for 
example, makes brilliant use of the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in Nicaragua v. US to 
demonstrate the weaknesses of international law as a 
basis for ethical judgment—weaknesses inherent in the 
paradoxical idea of an authoritative body of law 
grounded in the actual practices of states, and in the 
tendency of international lawyers and justices to confuse 
regimes with the states they govern, begging many of 
the most important ethical questions. Similarly, Leo 
McCarthy deftly unveils the paradoxes and inconsisten- 
cies of Realism’s treatment of the problem of interven- 
tion, concluding that the moral egoism upon which 
Realism is founded means that “[t]he state has available 
to it no arguments to prohibit intervention against itself, 
and so must deny the moral significance of its own 
predication” (p. 87). But while these and many of the 
other- essays in Parts I through HI do a superb job of 
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explaining why none of the most common principled 
positions on the problem of intervention is entirely 
satisfactory, they do not point us in the direction of 
a solution. By the time the reader reaches page 179, he 
or she begins to despair of finding any moral compass 
at all. 

It is this despair that Part IV is intended to address. 
And the essay with which it opens, N. J. Rengger’s 
“Contextuality, Interdependence and the Ethics of In- 
tervention,” is the highlight of the volume. Rengger 
masterfully surveys the weaknesses of traditional ap- 
proaches to the problem of intervention, and argues 
(correctly, in my view) that the international system has 
evolved in such a way as to render them anachronistic. 
The international system may still be state-centric, but 
states are far weaker vis-a-vis non-state actors than ever 
before, and are pulled from without and within by the 
simultaneous and contradictory pressures of globaliza- 
tion and fragmentation. The result is a greatly compli- 
cated moral landscape no longer susceptible to founda- 
tionalist analysis. He concludes by making an appeal for 
a contextual approach to ethical judgment, and teasingly 
suggests (also correctly, in my view, although perhaps 
too quickly to be persuasive to the skeptic) that contex- 
tualism is neither relativism nor an open invitation to 
arbitrary judgment. 

With the reader eager to hear more of what Rengger 
has in mind, the volume abruptly shifts gears with the 
final two chapters, in which the editors offer their own 
visions of the answers to the problem of intervention. I 
found these chapters frustrating for many of the same 
reasons that I find critical theory and deconstruction 
frustrating in general. Both are motivated by entirely 
laudable goals: addressing the unselfconsciousness of 
many scholars about their key concepts and axioms; 
correcting the illusion of pure objectivity in the study of 
human affairs; making the link between theory and 
practice more obvious; baring the dominance—and 
thereby the historical contingency—of particular mean- 
ings, practices, and relationships; cataloguing their ef- 
fects; and opening our minds to how the world might be 
different. But while these are entirely laudable goals, 
they do not require radical epistemological departures; 
they do not justify relaxing our rules of inference or the 
precision of our concepts; and they do not entirely blur 
the distinction between studying the world and chang- 
ing it. They are goals that careful scholars can pursue 
within the rubrics of empirical social science and analytic 
philosophy, whose comparative advantages in clarity 
and rigor are fully compatible with creativity and cir- 
cumspection. Hoffman’s pitch for critical theory, and 
Forbes’s pitch for deconstruction, represent calls to 
abandon ship. But they raise a number of red flags that 
should make us wary of so doing. Forbe’s chapter is 
built upon the foundation of a concept—power—that is 
problematic enough when used restrictively by main- 
stream social science, but that is stretched beyond all 
usefulness by Foucault; Hoffman’s openly embraces a 
political agenda that is not only self-contradictory but 
prejudicial to the very ethical questions that it is osten- 
sibly seeking to answer (“A long-term goal would be the 
promotion of forms of radical democratic political com- 
munities in which all inhabitants would have an equal 
right and opportunity to participate in a way that would 
not entail any enforced denial of identity” [p. 205]). Both 
chapters raise serious. questions about the radical 
subjectivity of their interpretations, and what Hilary 
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Putnam would call the “rational acceptability” of their 
propositions. 

Turning from individual essays to the volume as a 
whole, the editors should be complimented for the 
extent to which many of the essays manage to speak to 
each other directly and engage each other in debate. 
Clearly they have made a considerable effort to put 
together a volume that coheres. In this they are largely, 
if not entirely, successful. Caroline Thomas’s prudential 
defense of the principle of non-intervention, for exam- 
ple, immediately follows Leo McCarthy’s brilliant ex- 
posé of the logical contradictions inherent in that posi- 
tion, and exhibits all of them. Yet it makes no attempt at 
rebuttal. If the two had been reversed, at least they 
might have been seen as point and counterpoint. 

More seriously, although a number of essays note that 
the concept of intervention can refer to a wide variety of 
acts and relationships (and, in its most liberal interpre- 
tation, is coextensive with international politics as a 
whole), no two essays seem to use the word in precisely 
the same way. It is therefore often difficult to know 
exactly what problem the book is seeking to explore. 
This indeterminacy raises particular difficulties for the 
authors of the case studies, all of which are interesting 
and informative, but none of which is truly a “hard 
case” in the absence of a clear definition of the phenom- 
enon. It is possible, of course, that the editors felt they 
could not impose a single conception of intervention 
upon their authors without fixing analytical parameters 
of the kind that they regard as problematic; for doing so 
would seem to require taking “states” or “cultures” or 
“communities” as basic units of analysis. But one can 
address the philosophical questions the volume raises in 
the context of a more tightly-focussed discussion of a 
particular class of acts, and some readers will wish that 
the editors had worried less about form prejudicing 
substance and more about the tractability of the book as 
a whole. 7 

Still, the book very effectively challenges the reader to 
think about the problem of intervention in new ways 
and to grapple with the profound issues that it raises, 
and anyone seriously interested in the ethical problems 
of intervention will want to read it. 


University of Toronto Davip A. WELCH 


Human Rights and Peace: International and National 
Dimensions. By David P. Forsythe. Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1993. 206p. $35.00 cloth, $13.95 


paper. 


To date, the debate about democracy and peace has 
had little fall-out in the human rights literature. This is 
surprising, because human rights and democracy are so 
closely related. David P. Forsythe’s book, the first in a 
new series on human rights edited by himself, sets out 
to fill this gap. 

Forsythe concentrates primarily on the first generation 
of human rights, namely, civil and political rights, and 
secondarily on the second generation, namely, social, 
economic, and cultural rights. He gives short shrift to 
any notion of a third generation of rights to peace, 
development, common heritage, and a healthy environ- 
ment, discounting UN resolutions on these topics as 
mere diplomatic rhetoric. The right to peace has never 
been formalized into a legal principle; more important, it 
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has no independent and specific meaning beyond al- 
ready familiar concepts in international law such as jus 
ad bellum. Proclaiming the right to peace does not tell us 
whether we should embrace unilateral disarmament, 
peace by nuclear deterrence, or preemptive disarming of 
potential aggressors. In making this stand, Forsythe 
circumvents the easier solution of creating a definitional 
link between human rights and peace and sets himself 
= more ambitious task of investigating the empirical 


While Forsythe strikes a middle ground in relation to 
human rights—retaining second-generation but’ not 
third-generation rights—he adopts a narrow concept of 
peace as the absence of direct physical violence. He 
examines the general relationship between peace and 
human rights at the level of interstate war, then in 
relation to covert action, and then in relation to domestic 
war. Nearly half the book is devoted to three case 
studies of domestic war—in Sri Lanka, Liberia, and 
Romania. 

With regard to interstate war, Forsythe joins the broad 
consensus that established democracies do not fight 
each other. He finds realism, still dominant in U.S. 
international relations textbooks, to be deficient in not 
paying much attention to human rights and an emerging 
international morality but still worthwhile for dealing 
with interaction with authoritarian states. Democratic 
countries are fully capable of acting contrary to interna- 
tional law, committing aggression, and violating human 
rights in armed conflict, although probably less so than 
authoritarian states. Even in dealing with newly emerg- 
ing participatory polities, democracies may resort to 
force, usually covertly, as the United States has done in 
Iran (1953), Guatemala (1954), and elsewhere. While the 
opponents frequently were not fully democratic, what 
led the United States to intervene was primarily the 
combination of economic concerns and perceived na- 
tional security, rather than concern for democracy. Na- 
tional security concerns transcend the Cold War and are 
based on an informal American ideology of greatness, 
racism, and hostility to revolution. David Forsythe 
leaves open the question whether “covert war” against 
radical quasi-democracies is a specifically American trait 
or whether other democracies are merely content to let 
the United States do their dirty work for them. 

Reverting to his discussion of overt international war, 
we should note Forsythe’s view that avoidance of war is 
not fully accounted for by political democracy. He em- 
braces what he calls the “developmentalism” of John 
Mueller in Retreat from Doomsday (1989), who argues that 
not only democracies but also developed states in gen- 
eral have long sought to avoid war, because it is costly, 
as well as morally repulsive. Giving this argument an 
original twist, Forsythe links Mueller’s ideas about war 
avoidance to the second generation of human rights, 
thus broadening the human rights—peace nexus. While 
this is an interesting argument, it suffers from the lack of 
any systematic empirical evidence of any gain in explan- 
atory power by adding the second generation of rights. 
Besides, the increasing openness at the end of the Cold 
War has raised serious questions about the fulfilment of 
second-generation rights in countries that deny their 
inhabitants political freedom, as distinct from the win- 
dow dressing at which many such countries excel. Thus, 
whether it was developmentalism, deterrence, or other 
factors that led the Soviet Union to pursue a relatively 
moderate foreign policy must remain unanswered. Fi- 
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nally, Forsythe is less original than it might seem in 
shifting the attention from democracy—peace to human 
rights—peace. Rudolph Rummel, in his early work on the 
subject, spoke not of democracy but of “libertarianism,” 
emphasizing freedom (including political rights), rather 
than democracy in the sense of competitive politics and 
majority rule; only recently did he adjust to the prevail- 
ing terminology. . 

Forsythe’s views on human rights and domestic war 
are less precise. Interpreting revolution as a crisis in 
legitimacy, he outlines six sources of domestic legiti- 
macy (legal, moral, historical, ideological, personal, and 
functional) and three sources of international legitimacy 
(legal, moral, and political) and sees the nonfulfilment of 
human rights as figuring prominently in some but not all 
legitimacy crises. He suggests that it may be possible in 
the future to move towards a predictive theory, but for 
the time being he is satisfied to remain at the level of a 
“typology of preconditions” and to call for an analysis of 
case studies in order to discern which sources of legiti- 
macy are invoked. At this level of precision, we cannot 
expect too much of the case studies. They are quite 
interesting, but since they have been selected precisely 
as cases of domestic war, nothing can be said about the 
conditions under which different legitimacy deficiencies 
may coexist with more benign outcomes than war. 

Forsythe’s book is of interest as a pioneer effort 
toward forging an empirical link between human rights 
and peace and specifically because of his views on the 
peace-building effects of the social and economic rights. 
That case cannot be regarded as proven but will hope- 
fully inspire systematic empirical study in the future. 
International Peace Research Nits PETTER GLEDITSCH 
Institute, Oslo 


Business and Banking: Political Change and Economic 
Integration in Western Europe. By Paulette Kurzer. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 261p. $39.95. 


Paulette Kurzer has written a book that will make a 
substantial contribution to our understanding of na- 
tional adaptations in the 1980s to changes in the inter- 
national economy. The institutions and political arrange- 
ments of small democracies in Europe are widely 
thought “to be adept at coping with the repercussions of 
international crises and changes” (p. 13). Cooperation 
across class divisions, social partnerships, are usually 
considered central to this capacity for adaptation. The 
partnerships, it is increasingly clearly understood, must 
serve the interests of both labor and business. From the 
standpoint of labor, the “political trade-offs” depend on 
the expectation of workers that current sacrifices yield 
higher earnings and more jobs later” (p. 9). The business 
community, work by Jonus Pontusson and Peter Swen- 
son has shown, gains from the predictability of labor 
relations as long as national wage rates are set by 
bargains in the internationally exposed export sectors. 
But, Kurzer observes, these partnerships “have not 
fared well during recent periods of dramatic interna- 
tional changes” (p. 15). Implicitly, these are the coun- 
tries most likely to be able to adjust to the new global 
economy. The capacity of Social Democracy to provide a 
distinct political strategy for economic troubles is at 
issue. Moreover, if these countries are unable to main- 
tain their core political bargains that permit adaptation, 
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then other countries with even weaker capacities for 
adaptation will find it difficult to avoid changes forced 
by globalization. 

Using the cases of Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden, Kurzer sets out to explain why the cross- 
class social partnerships have broken down. The argu- 
ment is that globalization with capital mobility and 
financial integration breaks down the basis of these 
compromises. It both augments the power of business 
and diminishes business interests in the bargains that 
underpin the partnerships. Kurzer effectively constructs 
the analytic foundations of the argument building on 
models of Prezworski and Wallerstein. Notably, she 
highlights the growth of transnationalism and its effect 
on social protection and compensation rather than an 
exhaustion in labor power resources. Governments are 
driven into a competition for the favor of business. To 
curry favor they seek to adapt their institutions to the 
preferences of business and finance. She next contends 
that the national response varies with the character of 
the ties of business and finance to the international 
economy. “Small countries differ in the way in which 
they are linked to the global economy and international 
financial markets, and this difference defines the extent 
to which capital can move from one market into another 
or from one form of investment into another” (p. 16). 
She defines a country’s external relations by the inter- 
national and export activities of business and finance. 
The result of these differences is that business and 
financial interests will vary, state policy will vary, and 
central bank policy will vary. The basic bargains are 
under pressure or have broken down in all four cases. 
Those most exposed—Belgium and the Netherlands— 
have seen the deepest break. Those with a more muted 
international orientation—Austria and Sweden—have 
“not escaped unharmed,” but they have been able to at 
least dampen or retard the consequences of globaliza- 
tion. Kurzer’s argument is effectively presented and the 
evidence in the form of these four cases is convincingly 
mobilized. She concludes pessimistically that “because 
the trend in the advanced industrialized world is toward 
ever-increasing financial integration and business inter- 
nationalization, national accords between labor, govern- 
ment, and capital are unlikely to reemerge.” 

The reader is forced to think through the nature of 
changes in the international economy and their influ- 
ence on domestic politics. Kurzer is persuasive, but is 
she right? The effective presentation of the argument 
and evidence obscures a number of very fundamental 
questions that must be debated before we draw conclu- 
sions. Let us consider each of the elements of the 
argument in turn. First, globalization, like interdepen- 
dence, is a catchall phrase that does not specify relation- 
ships. To Ford, globalization meant sourcing parts from 
the globe for a car designed for all markets. For Toyota it 
has meant building up entire production systems within 
each global region. Consequently the precise nature of 
developments must be clarified. Consider finance. The 
numbers demonstrate the vast increase in international 
financial markets. Yet those global markets are largely 
wholesale markets, and in fact may consist heavily of 
trade in derivatives that act as insurance against a more 
limited body of underlying transactions. In any case the 
transformation of savings into investment remains for 
now largely a national matter. Do national financial 
markets endure despite liberalization, regulation and 
reregulation, securitization, and internationalization? 
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Arguably they do. Certainly there has been change, but 
it remains an open question also whether these national 
markets have converged or evolved along national tra- 
jectories. Consider national technology systems, which 
are increasingly understood to be national and to be at 
the heart of economic growth. Many international alli- 
ances often look like a trade of technology by companies 
rooted on different technology trajectories. Indeed, mul- 
tinational firms may roam the globe but with a very few 
arguable exceptions, they have national homes and 
indeed their roaming is more focused on their home 
region of the globe. IBM’s intense effort to reinforce the 
American electronics supply base by pushing for na- 
tional policies emphasizes that corporate choices may be 
more limited than suggested at first glance. Particular to 
this book, one must observe that the greater economic 
ties in Europe do not amount to a broad drive to 
globalization. Rather they are creating a more tightly 
woven regional economy. Regionalization and globaliza- 
tion are not the same thing. And indeed if this is a story 
of Europeanization, where economic integration has 
been driven by political choice, the character of causa- 
tion is much more complicated than suggested here. 

If globalization is an ambiguous concept, the interests 
of business and the influence of the international econ- 
omy on those interests are even fuzzier. Second, it is 
likely that the very terms of market competition, not the 
extent of “globalization” are forcing the breakdown of 
national social bargains. For example, business interests 
have become more heterogeneous. The heterogeneity 
makes it more difficult to strike a single national wage 
and work bargain. New mechanisms of bargaining have 
to be established. The emergence of organized white 
collar labor in significant sectors sheltered from the 
competitive international marketplace has also under- 
mined national wage bargaining by breaking the link 
between productivity and rates. Competitive pressures 
for increasing the speed of product to market and the 
introduction of new production systems requires a re- 
thinking of how to balance worker protections. Argu- 
ably neither cost of social welfare nor comparative 
wages, but the influence of the operation of the welfare 
systems on corporate strategy has driven business to 
distance itself from particular historical bargains. The 
Swedish tax reforms for example affected firm-level 
incentive structure, not total national revenue. Similarly, 
and ironically, in the United States and elsewhere cur- 
rent demands for worker participation and involvement 
come from market pressures and from businesses that 
find that the new production and development systems 
require higher levels of worker commitment and skill. 
Again specific to this book, I am convinced that the 
existing political arrangements in these countries have 
broken down and that changes in the international 
setting and economy are contributing to that. I am less 
persuaded that the particular case is the whole story or 
even necessarily the core of the story. 

In sum, Kurzer’s tight presentation makes her case 
well. At the same time it does not confront the complex- 
ity of the changes in the emerging international econ- 
omy. We do not need to conclude so rapidly that one 
particular development in the international economy 
defines a broad and complex evolution or that one 
specific argument has such dramatically greater power 
than all others that we can dispense with analytic 
diversity. More generally, the broad application in po- 
litical science of the econometrics metaphor of line- 
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fitting to existing lines of argument has in fact slowed 
our ability to develop new concepts to account for 
complex phenomena. As a result we may rush too 
quickly to conclude that something called globalization 
is afoot and that it will drive national convergence and 
shift the relative power of social groups. On balance this 
is a valuable book and a fine achievement. But like many 
other works that try to assess the domestic political 
implications of a changing international economy, it still 
seems uncomfortably constrained by older and still 
poorly defined concepts that are ready to be replaced. 


University of California, Berkeley JOHN ZYSMAN 


Conceptualizing Global History. Edited by Bruce 
Mazlish and Ralph Buultjens. Boulder: Westview, 
1993. 253p. $59.95 cloth, $15.85 paper. 

Past as Prelude: History in the Making of a New World 
Order. Edited by Meredith Woo-Cummings and 
Michael Loriaux. Boulder: Westview, 1993. 254p. 
$55.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


These two books are a significant addition to the 
growing body of literature about globalization and 
global trends—from the earlier literature about the 
global economy (perhaps going back to Wealth of Nations 
1776) to the more recent concerns about the global city 
(King 1990). 

Conceptualizing Global History is breaking new theoret- 
ical ground and fine-tuning old concepts. Contrary to 
the widespread belief that the end of the Cold War and 
the collapse of communist power in Europe signify the 
discrediting. of globalism, Mazlish is convinced that 
those developments have removed impediments to the 
true forces of globalization which were for sometime 
shackled by the artificial ideological frontiers of both 
communist and capitalist demarcation. The old divisions 
between the First World (of advanced capitalism), the 
Second World (of advanced communist countries) and 
the Third World (of developing societies) is giving way 
to a neater global dichotomy between North and South, 
which is itself in the process of mutation as newly 
industrializing powers exert their influence on the world 
economy. Raymond Grew warns that we may need 
special methodologies to deal with the complexities of 
“modernization” (pp. 229-230). 

But here the Mazlish and Buultjens volume warns us 
against equating global history with world history. One 
variety of world history is the multicultural school which 
seeks to restore respectability to all cultures and tran- 
scend the persistent bias of Eurocentrism. Examples 
cited in the Mazlish and Buultjens book include William 
McNeil and Philip Curtin. 

Another kind of world history is “Braudelian,” asso- 
ciated with Fernand Braudel and the paradigm of 
“world systems” of Braudel’s distinguished disciple, 
Immanuel Wallerstein. The Braudelian approach em- 
phasizes material factors, underplays the importance of 
ideas, and until recently had a more restricted time 
frame. 

Wolf Schafer, in his chapter “Global History: Historio- 
graphical Feasibility and Environmental Reality,” also 
accuses world history of trying to be “total history” 
(p. 51). The agenda is the whole span of time and the 
whole geography of the human race. 

Global history, according to Mazlish and Buultjens, 
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also has to be distinguished from “universal history’’— 
“the effort to encompass all of history, not just the recent 
past, in one sweeping account” (pp. 3, 97). Perhaps 
Marxian historical materialism with its epochs of an- 
cient, Asiatic, feudal, capitalist, socialist, and commu- 
nist modes of production may be regarded as one school 
of “universal history.” 

If global history is neither world history nor universal 
history, what is it? It is not merely a globalist approach 
to the study of different local histories. The global 
historian studies the actual processes of globalization in 
the real world—from the spread of technology to the 
internationalization of the ethics of human rights. Man- 
fred Kossok, in his piece “From Universal History to 
Global History,” interprets universal history as involv- 
ing hegemony (pp. 106-107) while global history recog- 
nizes “manifold forms of humanity.” 

“But who is the poet-laureate of the global village?,” 
Richard J. Barnett and John Cavanagh ask in their own 
chapter on “A Globalizing Economy” (p. 153). There 
were bards and court musicians for the rise of the 
nation-state. Do we now look to corporate managers, 
environmentalists, business planners, advertisers, tele- 
vision producers, or e-mail enthusiasts as the new 
celebrants of the global village? The authors of these 
essays seem to underestimate the extent to which the 
main agent of globalization may be the nation-state 
itself—in the process of “digging its own grave.” Fund- 
ing for globalizing technology, tariffs for globalizing 
trade, and political pressures in pursuit of globalizing 
human rights (p. 175) all include a disproportionate role 
by the nation-state itself. 

Ralph Buultjens poses tantalizing questions about 
“Global History and the Third World.” He concludes 
that until recently most parts of the Third World did not 
study societies other than their own and in any case they 
had different concepts of time in their cultures (p. 75). 
Were societies of high social consensus in Africa and 
Asia inclined to be low in cross-cultural curiosity? Post- 
feudal Europe placed less of a premium on internal 
consensus, developed a high curiosity about other soci- 
eties, and set out to discover, explore and conquer the 
rest of the world. Ralph Buultjens’ analysis invites us to 
conclude (inspite of himself) that global history, for the 
time being, has to be Eurocentric. 

This book is fascinating not only in terms of what it 
says itself but also in terms of where it places itself in the 
wider debates of the epoch. How does global history 
relate to postmodernism? Bruce Mazlish takes us 
through the concepts of time, progress, universalism, 
materialism and David Harvey’s phrase “the beginning 
of the global day” (p. 123). Mazlish also reminds us how 
the computer and the communications revolution may 
be fulfilling Jacques Attali’s prediction of the rise of “the 
wealthiest nomads . . . freed to get through the world, 
permanently attached only to their friendships and their 
work” (p. 123). Is Salman Rushdie (imprisoned as he is 
by an Ayatollah’s fatwa) such a nomad? Rushdie sees 
himself merely as a migrant “perhaps the central or 
defining figure of the twentieth century” (p. 123). 

Wang Gungwu’s chapter on “Migration and Its Ene- 
mies” is suggestive on several fronts (pp. 131-151). But 
the chapter seems to ignore situations where the ene- 
mies of migration are, in the first instance, the migrants 
themselves. This, of course, includes the trans-Atlantic 
African slave trade—a large-scale case of involuntary 
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migration. Wang Gungwu is sensitized to the Jewish 
Diaspora (p. 143) but not to the African Diaspora. 

There are three main gaps in this book: the globalizing 
impact of the arts (herein represented only by music), 
the relevance of globalizing sports and, most surprising 
of all, the globalizing implications of war and prepara- 
tion for war. John Joyce’s essay on “The Globalization of 
Music” (pp. 205-224) does go some way towards filling 
the artistic gap. But in this sense the arts include both 
popular and high art—and range from Shakespeare to 
soap-operas, from printed media to television and the 
cinema. They have all had globalizing implications on 
the whole. They are missing from this book. 

In his introduction Bruce Mazlish proclaims “Ours, to 
put it categorically, is an age of Globalization” (p. 
1)—but he then promptly forgets “the century of global 
wars.” Arming for planetary destructiveness has been a 
unique peculiarity of this century—from the assassina- 
tion of an Archduke in the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
1914 to the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) in 1948. War as a globalizing 
experience is not part of this book. It is indeed a major 
gap in an otherwise impressive agenda. 

A more modest ambition underlies the book edited by 
Meredith Woo-Cumings and Michael Loriaux, Past as 
Prelude: History in the Making of a New World Order. The 
historical period covered in this volume is more clearly 
within our own twentieth century, with special refer- 
ence to what Bruce Cummings’ Chapter 2 describes as 
the “seventy-years’ crisis” (1919-1989). A European civil 
war which broke out in 1914 was in the process of being 
settled in the 1990s. 

This book was evidently completed before the worst 
news broke about Bosnia, or about the uncertainties 
concerning Russia, or about the political tensions of 
most of the former republics of the Soviet Union. While 
Germany has indeed been re-united, Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have broken up. This 
book has the sense of optimism of three years ago that 
“the league of the North” was not at peace—and that 
conflict and rivalry has been relegated to the Southern 
hemisphere (p. 5). Unfortunately, a final European 
settlement to close the chapter of the First World War 
seems as elusive as ever. 

Has Germany been irreversibly “contained” through 
the triple mechanisms of domestic democratization, re- 
gional economic union, and involvement in the NATO? 
Peter Katzenstein is satisfied that the end of the Cold 
War and German reunification will strengthen rather 
than weaken internal democracy and regional good- 
neighbor policies (pp. 78-81). Michael Loriaux is more 
circumspect about Franco-German relations and the 
long-term stability of Western Europe. He asks, “Is it so 
inconceivable that a demagogue might arise in the heat 
of electoral competition in France—or even in Germa- 
ny—and proclaim with success that the French or Ger- 
mans were getting nothing out of the European Com- 
munity but unemployment and runaway immigration” 
(p. 109)? The “Community” has since been re-named 
the European Union. 

The successful “containment” of Japan is also ex- 
plored in this volume, but the full implications of the 
end of the Cold War for Japan are less deeply investi- 
gated than they are for Western Europe. Moreover, 
Meredith Woo-Cummings’ concept of “East Asia” is too 
narrow and too Americocentric to deal with the spectac- 
ular economic growth rates in the People’s Republic of 
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China in the years when the USSR was disintegrating. 
China was also on its way towards becoming the largest 
steel producer in the world. Basically this book margin- 
alizes China and the Middle East, ignores India end 
South Asia, and forgets the existence of Africa. 

The Third World should be grateful that at least Latin 
America gets stimulating treatment under the pen of 
John H. Coatsworth. And do we see Russia’s future as a 
possible Third World economy hang in the balance in 
Valerie Bunce’s comparison of the reforms of Alexander 
II and those of Mikhail Gorbachev? 

While authors like Franz Schurmann bring fresh in- 
sights about the Gulf War, and while we do explore 
afresh in these pages the implications of the end of the 
Cold War, this book is less about the New World Order 
and more about the new trilateralism—the United States, 
Europe (now both East and West), and Japan and her 
sphere of influence. Is this kind of trilateralism simply a 
more sophisticated version of Eurocentrism? The world 
is a larger place than this book implies. 


SUNY, Binghamton ALI A. MAZRUI 


The Internationalization of Communal Strife. Edited 
by Manus I. Midlarsky. New York: Routledge, 1992. 
306p. $64.95. 


Intercommunal violence despoils many contemporary 
societies. Newly independent states may be especially 
vulnerable. Ethnic violence disturbs numerous former 
colonial territories of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. 
Long-established polities are not necessarily immune, 
however, as witnessed by internal frictions that led to 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
and to ensuing troubles within and among their succes- 
sor states. Communal strife may pose international, as 
well as domestic, problems. Its roots are ordinarily local, 
including competing claims to power or independence 
based upon asserted differences of ethnicity, nationality, 
religion, language, or social class. Its consequences, in 
extremis, may lead to major international war. Domestic 
conflict may acquire international significance by follow- 
ing any of several paths. Dissidents may gain support 
from foreign governments or from foreign opposition 
groups. Embattled regimes may obtain support from 
foreign governments or private sources. Parties to do- 
mestic conflict may carry the fight abroad, even in 
retaliation for aid given their opponents, in support of 
foreign groups that aid them, or to divert domestic or 
international attention from internal strife. States not 
original parties to a conflict may subsequently intervene 
in order to aid one side or another or to impose peace 
upon all. Once one foreign entity intervenes, others may 
follow in aid or opposition to the first. Generally speak- 
ing, the more “internationalized” the conflict, the 
greater the danger to world peace. 

The body of recent literature is dispersed and unduly 
specialized. Numerous monographs describe individual 
communal conflicts, past and present. Streams of jour- 
nal articles argue about the correlation between civil and 
international conflict and the international proclivities of 
specific types of regimes. Systematic theory and re- 
search about how communal conflict is generally inter- 
nationalized or contained is in short supply, however. 
Many of the best-known treatments of the subject were 
penned many years ago, including Eckstein’s Internal 
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War (1964), Rosenau’s International Aspects of Civil Strife 
(1966), Moore’s Law and Civil War in the Modern World 
(1974), and Suhrke and Nobel’s Ethnic Conflict in Inter- 
national Relations (1977). The present volume intends to 
help remedy recent neglect. 

The 13 original essays emanate from a 1991 conference 
at Rutgers University. Attention is devoted primarily to 
conflicts since World War II. Several chapters constitute 
case studies of particular communal conflicts. Recent 
instances examined in some detail include Argentina 
(Levy and Vakili), Iraq (Davis), Lebanon (Rasler), Peru 
(McClintock), South Africa (Ottaway), and Sri Lanka 
Johnson). Midlarsky also examines communal strife 
leading to World War I. Other essays take a larger view. 
Gurr discusses 88 communal groups involved in pro- 
tracted or intense conflict since World War II. This is part 
of a larger survey of 230 communal groups subsequently 
described in his Minorities at Risk (1993). I. W. Zartman 
discusses incentives and opportunities for international 
involvement within communal strife based in part upon 
his previous Ripe for Resolution (1989), which surveys 
African conflicts. Vasquez, previewing part of his War 
Puzzle (1993), examines processes that may lead gener- 
ally to contagion and diffusion of international violence. 
Hill and Rothchild explore the relationship between the 
diffusion of conflict and different types of domestic 
regimes. Touval expands upon his previously published 
work regarding foreign mediation. C. R. Mitchell, who 
has also written before about international mediation, 
addresses conditions necessary for successful external 
efforts to promote internal peace. 

The collection is partly discordant; it does not pretend 
to a offer an integrated theory. Hach essay adopts 
distinctive premises and asks different questions. Au- 
thors evidently do not agree upon the meanings of 
internationalization or communal strife. Formal definitions 
of these key terms are not provided. The volume lacks a 
conclusion and a summary bibliography. 

The compendium, nonetheless, is more valuable than 
a mere sum of its parts. It comprises a more represen- 
tative and more complete survey of recent thoughts 
about international aspects of communal conflict than is 
elsewhere available in print. It brings together under 
one cover elements of wisdom that are meaningful to 
one another but which are otherwise dispersed and 
possibly forgotten because buried within singular case 
studies or associated primarily with specific narrowly 
defined lines of research. Chapters are grouped loosely 
according to relevant aspects and approaches, including 
(1) worldwide perspectives, (2) perspectives of particular 
states, (3) processes of internationalization, (4) instances 
of conflict that did not become internationalized, and 
(5) processes of international mediation. An index helps 
to guide the reader among chapters. References within 
each chapter highlight various avenues of research. 

One may hope that Internationalization of Communal 
Strife will stimulate renewed effort to develop a general 
theory regarding the international aspects of domestic 
strife. It is a politically significant and intellectually 
demanding subject. The volume offers valuable prepa- 
ration to those able and willing to embark upon such a 
worthwhile enterprise. 
University of Missouri, HERBERT K. TILLEMA 
Columbia 


American Political Science Review 


A Normative Approach to War: Peace, War, and Justice 
in Hugo Grotius. Edited by Onuma Yasuaki. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 421p. $69.00. 


Once the honorific “father of international law,” 
Hugo Grotius remains a figure of considerable interest— 
not only to legal scholars but to students of international 
relations and the history of political thought. Grotius 
published the first edition of his great treatise, De jure 
belli ac pacis libri tres (hereafter JBP) in 1625, during the 
last and greatest of Europe's religious wars. His aim was 
to identify all legal rules (laws are rules of moral action 
imposing obligation) that might limit both the occasions 
for, and the effects of, organized violence, whether 
public or private, just or self-serving, and present those 
rules in “a comprehensive and systematic manner” (JBP 
proleg. 1, 1.9.1). If his ambitions transcended the par- 
ticulars of sectarian conflict, so, too, did the Thirty Years 
War and the peace that followed. Grotius inevitably 
came to be identified with the advent of the Westphalian 
system of international relations and a secular, ration- 
alist worldview. 

Was Grotius an early modern thinker? His stature in 
Western thought for the century-and-a-half after his 
death would seem to suggest as much. So do frequent 
contemporary allusions to a “‘Grotian tradition.” Many 
of those who have examined his work are less sure. The 
more carefully scholars read JBP, the more cautious 
become their claims on the author's behalf. 

A Normative Approach to War is the most careful, 
sustained reading of JBP in English. Its authors are six 
Japanese scholars, all members of a research group that 
began studying Grotius in 1976. A Japanese version of 
the book appeared in 1987. The English version is 
updated and abridged; the translation, by Sakamoto 
Mikio with assistance from James Crawford, is clear and 
as graceful as the subject permits. The boox’s authors 
follow the complete text of JBP as Grotius presented it, 
for convenience dividing the material into nine chapters 
bracketed by the editor’s introduction and conclusion. 
Clearly a team effort, the book exhibits an exceptionally 
coherent perspective. 

The team’s members see Grotius as less modern than 
the many scholars writing in English who find Grotius a 
right theorist (pp. 36, 51): “Unlike Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau, Grotius constructed his theory of law without 
seeking to dismantle the household and the various 
intermediate corporate bodies. He adhered to the tradi- 
tional view of man (as zoon politikon) that had prevailed 
in Europe since Aristotle, assuming the existence of 
multi-layered independent powers. His concept of nat- 
ural law tended to justify existing political institutions 
rather than criticize them from the point of view of 
justice” (p. 9). Although Grotius took issue with Aristo- 
tle’s conception of justice and distanced himself from the 
Scholastics, he was uncritical of the Aristotelian tradition 
in general (pp. 20-22, 26). This interpretation finds 
support in an extensively cited literature from continen- 
tal Europe and Japan. 

In one respect, Grotius seems modern—not early 
modern but fully modern. Despite some principled 
equivocation {JBP proleg. 16, 57), “considerations of 
utility and practicality underlie the whole structure of 
JBP” (p. 347, cf. p. 72). As the Japanese team shows, 
Grotius’ pragmatism stems from his desire to limit the 
horrors of war by whatever means possible—law in 
every conceivable manifestation, appeals to conscience, 
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authority and tradition, considerations of prudence. 
Grotius made his system as comprehensive as he could, 
indiscriminately adding categories, spinning distinc- 
tions, and invoking authorities. By the Cartesian stan- 
dards of the early modern era, he also made his system 
a shambles. 

Viewing Grotius as practical but not very modern, the 
Japanese team translates key terms from Grotius’ Latin 
with due caution. They find that Grotius seems to have 
construed summum imperium "as a matter of relative 
priority in a hierarchy of bearers of imperium on various 
levels” (p. 137). Their Grotius is no Bodin. Thus, unlike 
the standard English translation of JBP, they refrain 
from using Bodin’s term, “sovereignty,” except to show 
that Grotius’ resistance to “popular sovereignty” makes 
him even less an Althusius (p. 138). By translating the 
term civitas as “state,” the team does yield to anachro- 
nism, despite a sensible discussion of Grotius’ corporate 
conception of “civil society,” a term he used inter- 
changeably with civitas (pp. 125-27). 

For many scholars, the proof of Grotius’ modernity is 
his conviction that there would be a law of nature by 
which to govern human affairs “even if we should 
concede that which cannot be conceded without the 
utmost wickedness, that there is no God” (JBP, proleg. 
11; cf. Tanaka’s article, pp. 26-29, 74-77). If, by this 
remark, Grotius began the process of secularizing natu- 
ral law, which Hobbes and Pufendorf soon completed, 
this was hardly his intent. Rather, it was to support a 
proposition with an ancient pedigree: human beings 
have “an impelling desire for society,” what “the Stoics 
called, ‘sociableness’’”’ (JBP, proleg. 6). Sociableness 
necessitates society, and this makes human nature “the 
mother of the law of nature.” From this position (which 
is radical in its implications), Grotius could conclude that 
all law, including law that human beings voluntarily 
create for themselves, “derives its force from the law of 
nature” (proleg. 16). 

According to the Japanese team, volitional law and 
natural law “often overlap and penetrate each other” 
(p. 53). Many writers take Grotius at his word and 
separate natural law from volitional law (divine and 
human) (JBP, proleg. 1), as if Grotius were eclectically 
naturalist and positivist. Insofar as all law derives its 
force from human nature, it hardly seems “a method- 
ological weakness” (p. 43) for Grotius to have used the 
same inductive method to determine the content of 
natural law and volitional law. On the evidence, human 
nature is exceedingly plastic. 

Starting with the necessity of self-preservation, an 
otherwise plastic human nature yields a hierarchy 
(though hardly a system) of law (pp. 51-55). First is 
mandatory natural law, then a permissive domain of 
natural law, itself possessing four levels of flexibility that 
make it effectively indistinguishable from volitional law 
(pp. 39-41). The latter includes municipal law, some 
rules of which are common to many peoples (jus genti- 
um), and law “that in the strict sense concerns the 
mutual society among nations” (mutua gentium inter se 
societas) (p. 54). Finally, there is what today we might call 
“soft law” in the form of precepts advising humanity 
and moderation. As several team members intimate, 
Grotius had no independent, “Grotian” conception of 
“international society.” Given human nature, if there is 
law among nations, then there is a nominal society 
among them as well. Grotius canvassed not just the law 
of nations but law in all its variety, for one purpose: 
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where there is law, there are limited just causes for war 
and unlimited opportunities for its mitigation. 


Florida International University NICHOLAS ONUF 


The Political Psychology of the Gulf War: Leaders, 
Publics, and the Process of Conflict. Edited by 
Stanley A. Renshon. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1993. 376p. $49.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


This is an unusually wide-ranging and yet coherent 
edited book. The distinguished contributors represent a 
useful diversity of expertise and viewpoints, and they 
have read and used each other’s chapters. The book well 
meets its two goals of contributing to our comprehen- 
sion of the causes, unfolding, and consequences of the 
Gulf War and also to “our theoretical understanding of 
the psychology of conflict, leadership, decisions end 
consequences” (p. xviii). 

The book is organized in terms of the course of the 
conflict. Part 1, devoted to the origins of the Gulf War, 
consists of a chapter by Carol Brown emphasizing Arab 
myths and mind sets that provided the context for the 
Gulf War and a brief commentary by Dankwart A. 
Rustow. Part 2 focuses on leaders and decision making. 
It includes a chapter on President Bush by Stephen J. 
Wayne and one about Saddam Hussein by Jerold M. 
Post, perceptively analyzing their personality character- 
istics and decision-making methods. Stanley A. Ran- 
shon, in a chapter about both leaders, examines what he 
regards as the good judgment manifest in Bush’s deci- 
sions and the poor quality of Hussein’s. David G. Winter 
concludes part 2 with a commentary and his analysis of 
the motive profiles of Bush and Hussein as revealed in 
their speeches. 

Part 2, on the conflict process, includes Janice Gross 
Stein’s detailed analysis of the interaction between -he 
United States and Iraqi governments, explaining why 
the U.S. government failed to deter Iraq from invading 
Kuwait and why it failed to compel Iraq to leave before 
going to war. She concludes, “My analysis suggests taat 
the invasion of Kuwait was probably unstoppable, short 
of major concessions by Kuwait, . . . and irreversible, 
short of the use of force to compel complete withdrawal” 
(p. 144). Jarol B. Manheim provides an informative charter 
on efforts to influence foreign policy by the Pentagon, zhe 
Bush administration, the Kuwaitis, and the Iraqis, con- 
cluding that the Iraqis were not effective and the Kuwaitis 
were effective in influencing the U.S. agenda. Robert 
Jervis concludes this part with a commentary relating 
psychological generalizations with this case. 

Part 4, on mass politics, includes Shibley Telhami’s 
insightful analysis of Arab public opinion and variations 
among different countries and segments of the popula- 
tions. John Mueller provides a comprehensive, interpre- 
tative review of the considerable survey data on Amer- 
ican public opinion, and Asher Arian and Carol Gordon 
do the same for Israeli public opinion. Herbert C. 
Kelman offers an extended commentary on the impact of 
the Gulf War and related events on the publics and 
governments of the region and of the United States. 
While their impact in the United States appears to be 
small, they may have much greater consequences in the 
Arab countries. In this, as in a few other matters, the 
contributors do not all agree. 

Part 5, on the consequences of the conflict, includes 
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Marvin Zonis’s contribution on the shattering of the 
organizing myths of Arab society, Alexander L. George’s 
analysis of the war's possible impact on the international 
system, and Dankwart A. Rustow’s commentary. The 
book concludes with part 6, an epilogue by Stanley A. 
Renshon discussing some policy implications. 

Although written shortly after the events analyzed, 
the authors engage important interpretative issues and 
provide useful information and valuable insights. As- 
sessments of the events’ implications for the future are 
necessarily more tentative. A finding, supported by 
various strands of evidence reported by several authors, 
suggests one reason impacts are limited: perceptions of 
the Gulf War are filtered through preexisting under- 
standings and consequently tend to confirm what peo- 
ple already believe. This sometimes contributes to the 
polarization of opinions, as in Israel. Furthermore, it is 
easier to discern how trends already under way are 
reinforced than to analyze emerging trends that are 
dampened. 

I think that in many ways, this book illustrates the 
value of an edited book—giving voice to people with 
different perspectives. If anything, the book would 
benefit from even more diversity, especially since it 
stresses the importance of the way different people view 
events. Nearly all the contributors are North Americans; 
and the United States is generally viewed from the 
inside, the Arab countries somewhat from the outside. 
Shibley Telhami’s contribution avoids this, but Arab 
perspectives on American organizing myths and mind 
sets would also be helpful. 

Although the book is about the political psychology of 
the Gulf War, what political psychology means is not 
extensively articulated. The book, in actuality, includes 
discussions (largely by political scientists) of personality, 
small-group interactions, peoples’ attitudes and opin- 
ions, and other subjective factors such as images, myths, 
religious beliefs, and collective identities. It also includes 
discussions of social groupings such as social move- 
ments. What concerns me is that labeling all that as 
political psychology may obscure other approaches. For 
example, shared images, norms, and understandings 
about roles and structures are analyzed by other social 
scientists, notably anthropologists and sociologists and 
they provide alternative ways of looking at these matters. 

Finally, although neither the editor nor the contribu- 
tors present their analyses as an alternative or a neces- 
sary complement to the conventional “realist” para- 
digm, the significance of their contributions would be 
enhanced if that were explicitly discussed. It seems to 
me that the findings and interpretations they present 
reveal a more complex reality than that envisaged in the 
“realist” model. For example, the great variation in 
conceptions of national interest over time and among 
different persons reduces the analytic values of the 
concept. For another example, the multiplicity of signif- 
icant actors (human beings all) undermines the notion of 
the world as a system constituted by states acting as 
unified, rational actors. But I confess that these matters 
may be more appropriate for another book. The editor 
and the contributors to the work under review have 
produced a fine book, and it is best to do one book at a 
time. 


Syracuse University Louis KRIESBERG 


American Political Science Review 


The Domestic Bases of Grand Strategy. Edited by Rich- 
ard Rosecrance and Arthur A. Stein. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1993. 230p. $36.50 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


Editors Rosecrance and Stein present a focused and 
disciplined set of empirical critiques of structural real- 
ism, and while none of the chapters are blockbusters, 
they are all good. The book is a useful entry in the 
literature of theoretical debate, and it is less soporific 
than the usual exegeses of competing paradigms. Of 
course, it will not resolve the debate, which has been 
recycled in various forms for centuries. My own views 
are eclectic but tilt toward realism. 

By demonstrating that domestic politics often affect 
strategic decisions in ways that do not follow consis- 
tently from assessment of international constraints, this 
collection helps to demonstrate the indeterminacy of 
structural realist theory. While the authors sometimes 
refer to realism in general (although some strands of 
realism accord ample weight to domestic factors), the 
clear target of the volume is Kenneth Waltz. This is only 
fair, since Waltz’s Theory of International Politics (1979) 
gave it to Rosecrance with both barrels. The authors 
score a number of hits that should chasten naive hyper- 
realists who see the distribution of international power 
as firmly governing state action, although they occasion- 
ally overlook aspects of their cases that are consistent 
with realism. 

Michael Doyle points out how some rulers act in their 
own personal interests, rather than those of their coun- 
tries; and he debunks the notion that in 1914, socialist 
internationalism collapsed into nationalism. John Muel- 
ler makes the case for ideas, rather than capabilities, as 
the driving forces in the Cold War conflict. David 
D’Lugo and Ronald Rogowski look at the effect of 
“constitutional fitness” on the Anglo-German naval 
race and conclude that British democracy was better able 
to extract military capabilities from society. (If they had 
considered conscription, the comparison might have 
looked different.) 

Arthur Stein sees U.S. grand strategy as underex- 
tended before World War II and overextended after it, 
due to domestic disagreements and legislative—executive 
conflict. Rosecrance and Zara Steiner contrast the British 
case before World War II with Stein’s analysis, arguing 
that domestic political pressures overrode both eco- 
nomic constraints and realistic strategic choices. (A 
realist might counter that some of the difference reflects 
options conferred by geography, so that Americans 
could debate whether to be involved in the European 
balance, while the British could only debate how.) 

Matthew Evangelista invokes “postrealism” as the 
idea that countries can choose policies to shape their 
adversaries’ internal debates and argues that reciprocity 
was the logical strategy for the United States to help 
Soviet moderates disprove the case of Soviet hardliners. 
Yet he admits that the idea is hard to test, because there 
was hardly any U.S. reciprocity; and the one slim reed 
that bears the entire empirical load for the argument (in 
opposition to the hawkish contention that revving up 
the arms race compelled Soviet accommodation) is Re- 
agan’s agreement to a summit meeting in 1985. 

Jack Snyder surveys the interaction between domestic 
and international sources of nationalism and argues 
convincingly that focusing on either in isolation can 
yield counterproductive policies. In the most pungent of 
the chapters, Chalmers Johnson presents Japan’s behav- 
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ior both before and after World War II as antithetical to 
realist logic, and discusses the Meiji-Bismarckian model 
of development as an alternative to Western liberal or 
Leninist-Stalinist models. He then rails against the eth- 
nocentric economism of Western social science, which 
he sees as unconscious ideology blinding Americans to 
Japan’s current grand strategy, which is to build a new 
Asian coprosperity sphere. 

Illustrating the variety of ways in which governments 
can interpret their strategic options is a reminder to the 
most simple-minded of realists that there is seldom only 
one rational option dictated by the international system 
(or that when there is, it is seldom obvious to all in 
advance) and that adaptation to external imperatives 
involves political competition among views of what is 
rational. Contrary to occasional charges in the book, 
however, structural realism does not deny this, since 
Waltz argues that it is a theory not of foreign policy 
choice but of international political outcomes over time. 
(It is often forgotten that Waltz himself wrote a whole 
book on domestic determinants, Foreign Policy and Dem- 
ocratic Politics [1967].) Yet the confusion is understand- 
able, because there has always been ambivalence in 
realism about whether its tenets are primarily empirical 
or normative. 

It is not hard to show realism’s limits as a predictor. 
As Matthew Evangelista notes in his chapter, “Defend- 
ers of realism might argue that the theory is intended to 
be probabilistic rather than determinative. . . . Never- 
theless, when the range of possible outcomes extends 
from appeasement to preventive war, one is justified in 
asking whether alternative approaches might do better” 
(p. 167). (It is not necessary to dip below the systemic 
level to show limitations of the theory: while realists all 
agree that the distribution of power is the most impor- 
tant concern, there is no consensus among them about 
which distribution—multipolarity, bipolarity, or unipo- 
larity—is preferable.) 

It is possible to appreciate these limitations without 
reaching as far as Rosecrance and Stein occasionally do. 
For example, they criticize U.S. strategists for ignoring 
nonmilitary dimensions of grand strategy and for failing 
to ask whether nuclear deterrence was affordable: “Both 
nuclear strategists and realists tended to neglect patterns 
of domestic support and economic strength that might 
affect long term commitment” (p. 4). Yet the most ardent 
proponents of reliance on nuclear deterrence (e.g., 
Eisenhower) were economizers worried about the un- 
sustainable expense of large conventional forces. Neore- 
alists like Waltz, Posen, and Mearsheimer opposed the 
defense spending binge of the Reagan era. And many 
academic strategists at least partly realist in orientation 
(e.g., Samuel Huntington, Paul Hammond, Warner 
Schilling, Glenn Snyder, Robert Art) focused much of 
their work on internal politics. It is also a stretch when 
the editors say, “There is no realist strategy to deal with 
domestic social forces in other countries” (p. 16). How 
about Henry Kissinger’s admiring discussion in A World 
Restored (1957) of how Metternich and his counterparts 
fostered the consensus on “legitimacy” in the post- 
Napoleonic era? 

At least two simple insights keep realism relevant 
despite such useful critiques as the volume under re- 
view. One, resisted in some respects by Grotians or 
Wilsonians, is that norms cannot override power when 
interests conflict. The other is that international politics 
is marked more by tragic continuities than by progress; 
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or, as Robert Gilpin put it, “Realism must be seen as a 
philosophical disposition and set of assumptions about 
the world rather than as in a strict sense a ‘scientific’ 
theory, . . . as an attitude regarding the human condi- 
tion” (in Robert Keohane’s edited Neorealism and Its 
Critics [1986], p. 304). As I suspect at least some of the 
contributing authors believe, The Domestic Politics of 
Grand Strategy may best be taken as a corrective comple- 
ment to realism, rather than a refutation of it. 


Columbia University RICHARD K. BETTS 


China, the United States, and the Soviet Union: Tripo- 
larity and Policymaking in the Cold War. Edited by 
Robert S. Ross. Armonk, NY: Sharpe, 1993. 224p. 
$55.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


There is no consensus among students of interna- 

tional relations on the efficacy of the strategic triangle as 
an analytical tool for studying the interactions among 
China, the Soviet Union, and the United States. By 
contrast, the six contributors to this volume adhere— 
albeit to varying degrees—to the view that the strategic 
triangle is a useful concept. Nonetheless, as Chi Su’s 
insightful chapter notes, the strategic triangle suffers 
from three major drawbacks as an analytical concept. 
First, it overestimates the weight and range of China’s 
power. Although the United States tended to treat the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) as the superpower 
that some leading American policymakers thought it 
might become, the disparity between China and the 
superpowers had a marked effect on the interactions 
between the PRC and the Soviet Union. 
‘ A second problem with the strategic triangle is that 
while it depicts the general contour of the forest of 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese relations, the triangular formation 
leaves much to be desired when it comes to explaining 
the trees. For example, in the 1970s, when the Soviet 
Union was perceived to be on the offensive and U.S.~ 
Soviet relations were adversarial, the concept of trian- 
gular relations suggested that China join hands with the 
United States—and it did in fact move to do so. Simi- 
larly, when the Soviet threat began to subside and 
Beijing began to object strenuously to the U.S. attitude 
toward Taiwan, the triangular perspective would predict 
that China would strike a more independent posture. 
This, too, occurred. But the deficiencies of the triangular 
paradigm become obvious when one asks more focused 
questions. Why did the Chinese not attempt to forge a 
formal alliance with Washington during the 1970s, when 
Moscow posed such a serious threat, as they had done 
in the 1950s with Moscow and against a perceived threat 
from Washington? Also, why did China take the initia- 
tive in offering to normalize relations with the Soviet 
Union in April 1979, when Soviet expansionism was still 
at its peak? Why did Beijing not lean more toward 
Moscow while Gorbachev, and then Yeltsin, were de- 
fensive and beset with domestic problems and the 
United States was not only strong but also allegedly 
attempting to subvert the Chinese government through 
a “peaceful evolution” plot? These examples show that 
there are distinct limits to relying on the concept of the 
strategic triangle to explain developments in Chinese 
policy toward the Soviet Union. 
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Third, the strategic triangle tends to overemphasize 
the strategic dimension of the triangular relationship at 
the expense of other factors influencing policy. This 
deficiency appears to be especially conspicuous for 
sino-Soviet relations. The Chinese Communist party 
has a convoluted relationship with the Soviet Union that 
predates President Richard Nixon’s opening to China 
(and therefore the emergence of the triangle) by five 
decades. Hence, while Washington may be thinking in 
strategic terms and Beijing and Moscow may be follow- 
ing policies that accord with strategic rules, the policies 
of the two may, in reality, be more driven by historical 
baggage than strategic calculations. Thus, it is necessary 
to take pretriangle factors into account. 

Stephen Sestanovich’s chapter on the impact of China 
on U.S. policy accepts the reality of the strategic triangle 
but argues that it created very little usable bargaining 
leverage. However, the triangle did shape the evolving 
U.S. calculus of the balance of power. The initial open- 
ing to China provided a kind of insurance policy that the 
terms of a U.S.-Soviet détente would be satisfactory 
from the U.S. point of view. Over time, however, 
triangular politics created a different dynamic: they 
helped to build a U.S. consensus in favor of tougher 
policies toward the Soviet Union. When the Soviet 
Union attempted to intimidate China, Washington 
countered against Moscow, thus increasing the Soviet 
leadership’s sense of isolation and overextension in the 
1980s. Ultimately, argues Sestanovich, this contributed 
to the end of the Cold War. 

In a further modification of the triangular concept, 
several authors point out that the personalities of indi- 
vidual leaders had a marked effect on their countries’ 
policies. For example, the shift in American attitudes 
toward Moscow after 1975 occurred not because the 
Soviet Union changed but because the U.S. president 
changed. Similarly, Ronald Reagan’s first secretary of 
state, Alexander Haig, was willing to pay a higher price 
for U.S.-Chinese cooperation than triangular dynamics 
suggested; but this was reversed by his successor, 
George Shultz. 

Since the authors are discussing the same events— 
albeit from different angles of a prism-—-there are inevi- 
table overlaps of material. There are also slight differ- 
ences of opinion among the authors. Robert Ross argues 
that since one of the factors that made strategic consid- 
erations triangular (China’s strategic importance due to 
superpower rivalry) no longer exists, the rules of trian- 
gular politics no longer apply. By contrast, Robert 
Legvold points out that each of the three states is too 
important to the others—even when Russia is but a pale 
shadow of its predecessor—to assume safely that devel- 
opments in one bilateral relationship will never contam- 
inate the other bilateral relationship: triangularity con- 
tinues to exist. If the book can be said to have a general 
theme, it is that the concept of the strategic triangle is a 
valid tool of analysis, albeit much modified by consider- 
ations of history, individual personalities, domestic po- 
litical considerations, and the behavior of states not 
party to the triangle. 
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Making War and Waging Peace: Foreign Intervention in 
Africa. Edited by David R. Smock. Washington: U.S. 
Institute of Peace Press, 1993. 290p. $19.95 paper. 


Funders of policy-relevant research often worry about 
getting the results to the appropriate people. Left to 
themselves, academic researchers tend to publish ex- 
pensive books or scatter obscure articles. The U.S. 
Institute of Peace, which sponsors a lot of high-quality 
research, has established its own press to publish and 
disseminate the results itself. . 

This book is a collection of such research on interven- 
tion in Africa. As such, it is not really a book in the usual 
sense: it is more like an issue of a good journal (perhaps 
explaining why there is no index). The quality of the 
individual pieces is quite high; but they are only tenu- 
ously related to one another, they do not present a 
comprehensive view of the subject, and there is not even 
the usual figleaf of an editor’s conclusion to try to tie 
them together. Given these limitations, this is a very 
useful collection that advances our understanding of 
an important issue, albeit incrementally. Its low price 
should make it accessible to both policymakers and 
academics and encourage classroom adoption. 

Overall, the book is stronger on cases than theory. 
Strong chapters on civil wars in Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Namibia, Angola, and Mozambique are well done and 
remarkably current, the best I have seen in print. Three 
broader chapters examine French, British, and Belgian 
military involvement; Organization for African Unity 
intervention; and the notion that successful intervention 
may involve many outside actors (rather than only one). 
The final chapter is a summary of Chester Crocker’s 
congressional testimony on improving African peace- 
making capabilities. 

Overall, the book contributes to the literature both by 
adding new and important cases and by implicitly con- 
firming some widely held ideas. Christopher Mitchell’s 
argument that different interveners can play different 
roles in the same case is confirmed both by his own 
analysis of the two Sudanese cases and by the Mozam- 
bique chapter (although the apparent assumption of a 
single kind of settlement process remains controversial). 
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Several cases support the argument that settlement 
requires that both sides be strong internally so that they 
can control their extremists and deliver on their prom- 
ises. Crocker argues that settlements are the result of 
“the right alignment—the proper constellation—of local, 
regional, and international events.” Since this cannot 
readily be predicted, outside mediators should keep 
trying all the time. (The counterargument that some 
mediation acts may actually make things worse is not 
analyzed, although Carter’s 1989 failure in the Sudanese 
case is cited as an example [pp. 126~27].) Finally, the 
authors are unanimous that foreign intervention does 
not make war or peace but, instead, strengthens or 
weakens particular locals and provides new alternatives 
and options for them. 

The book accurately reflects current professional re- 
search in this field. Its authors focus on settlement, on 
encouraging local elites to decide to stop fighting, and 
on how foreign intervention affects that goal. There is no 
analysis of the problems of followers (either fighters or 
noncombatants) and how these may influence collective 
behavior, including obedience to elites. After civil war, 
most countries are left with massive problems, such as 
demobilization, development, and nation building. The 
role of foreign intervention in such activities is men- 
tioned but ignored—although, presumably, a govern- 
ment’s response to these problems will influence 
whether the settlement “sticks” or not. (This omission is 
particularly annoying in the Angolan case, where the 
collapse was attributed precisely to the failure of demo- 
bilization.) It is difficult to develop general ideas about 
when intervention takes place by focusing exclusively 
on the targets of such intervention, since cases of non- 
intervention are left out. Any such analysis would have 
to focus on the politics of the intervening countries 
themselves, looking for the dogs that do not bark, the 
interventions that do not occur. 

On balance, then, this is a very useful collection, with 
the virtues (and some of the limitations) of current 
research on the study of foreign intervention in the 
Third World. 
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BUDGET DEFICITS: EVIDENCE FROM THE STATES 
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ROBERT C. LOWRY Michigan State University 


oes partisan control of American state government have systematic effects on state spending 

and taxing levels? Does divided control affect the government's ability to make hard 

decisions? Do institutional rules like legal deficit carryover restrictions matter? Using a 
formal model of fiscal policy to guide empirical analysis of data covering the American states from 1968 
to 1987, we conclude that (1) aggregate state budget totals are driven by different factors under 
Democrats and Republicans, the net result being that Democrats target spending (and taxes) to higher 
shares of state-level personal income; (2) divided government is less able to react to revenue shocks that 
lead to budget deficits, particularly where different parties control each chamber of the legislature; and 
(3) unified party governments with restricted ability to carry deficits into the next fiscal year (outside 
the South) have sharper reactions to negative revenue shocks than those without restrictions. 


sing two decades’ of evidence from the Amer- 
[ | ican states, we argue that divided government 

has fiscal consequences and that variations in 
institutions and rules affect fiscal outcomes and tim- 
ing as well. Deficits at the state level thus have both 
economic and political antecedents. In a nutshell, big 
state deficits arise in recessions, but we find they do 
so where different parties control each legislative 
chamber or where one party controls all branches of 
the state government and the state constitution per- 
mits deficits to be carried over from one fiscal year to 
the next. We show how state constitutions and pat- 
terns of party control interact with the division of 
powers between an executive and a bicameral legis- 
lature to produce these results, which are consistent 
with some from other political contexts. 

Our study draws on and has implications for three 
separate literatures. One is the analysis of demand, 
institutions, laws, federalism, and process on fiscal 
policy in the states," which has recently become 
prominent as American state governments have ex- 
perienced significant fiscal difficulties after a long 
period of relative prosperity. Governors and legisla- 
tures have engaged in bitter battles over spending 
and taxes in attempts to pass balanced budgets. The 
prolonged fiscal crisis in Massachusetts and more 
recently the turmoil in California captured headlines, 
but in fact problems are widespread. For example, 10 
states began their 1992 fiscal year without a budget, 
including New York, which set a record by going 
over three months past its April 1 deadline before 
adopting a budget, and Maine and Connecticut, 
which temporarily shut down all but essential public 
services. Some observers blame this pattern on exces- 
sive spending by state governments in the 1980s, 
while others argue that the “new federalism” is to 
blame, by increasing state responsibilities while de- 
creasing federal revenue contributions. 

Our casual observation that 9 of the 10 states 
Jacking a budget at the beginning of the 1992 fiscal 
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year had divided government” brought up another 
literature that links divided government with budget- 
ary outcomes and in particular deficits and debt. 
Some question whether governments under divided 
control can make hard choices and respond forcefully 
to crises (Cutler 1989; Sundquist 1988) or coordinate 
to raise taxes (Roubini and Sachs 1989). Others at- 
tribute recent U.S. federal deficits to divided party 
control of Congress (McCubbins 1991) or the lack of 
presidential party leadership (Inman and Fitts 1990). 

Finally, we build on the political-economic “parti- 
san model” of elected officials from competing parties 
whose core or typical constituents have different 
preferences which can be addressed through public 
provision and whose reelection depends at least 
partly on how well they serve their constituents’ 
wishes. This model has been applied to economic 
outcomes (e.g., Alesina and Sachs 1990), monetary 
policy (Alt 1991; Chappell and Keech 1986; Hibbs 
1987), American federal expenditures (Kiewiet and 
McCubbins 1991; Su, Kamlet, and Mowery 1993), and 
receipts (Cox and McCubbins 1992) and to other 
countries. Yet attempts to find partisan effects on 
spending at the state level have had little success 
“even after the imposition of rigorous controls” (Erik- 
son, Wright, and McIver 1989, 730). We use a some- 
what different specification from theirs and find lim- 
ited but explicable party differences in state-level 
taxing and spending. 

American state governments provide a natural lab- 
oratory for studying these relationships between par- 
tisan control of government, different institutional 
constraints, and policy outcomes. In each year from 
1968 through 1987, at least 18 of the 48 continental 
states had divided party control of their govern- 
ments. Outside the southern and border states, uni- 
fied party control of both the executive arid legislative 
branches existed less than half of the time and split- 
legislature governments (where each party controls 
one house) occurred almost a fifth of the time. The 
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states generally replicate federal institutions (e.g., 
all states but Nebraska have bicameral legislatures), 
but they vary significantly in their institutional details 
of budgeting and deficits. Every state but Vermont 
has some formal constraint on fiscal discretion, in- 
cluding requirements for governors to submit (and/or 
for legislatures to pass) a balanced budget, restric- 
tions on rolling over the deficit across fiscal years 
(some states having biennial budget cycles), and 
line-item vetoes for governors, Many states also have 
restrictions on their ability to issue debt, and some 
states have recently acquired further restrictions on 
their ability to increase their sources of revenue 
(Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions [ACIR] 1989; Council of State Governments 
1990). Finally, states have less fiscal autonomy than 
does the federal government, because of federally 
mandated programs that are less than fully funded 
(Chubb 1985). 

Our model of fiscal policy in the states takes each of 
these features into account. Starting from a popular 
tax-smoothing model of optimal deficits, we explicitly 
recognize the role of bargaining among elected poli- 
ticians with different partisan preferences in formu- 
lating fiscal policy, particularly in reacting to unfore- 
seen shocks such as a drop in revenue. We model 
how different partisan configurations will respond to 
revenue shocks that cause the government's fiscal- 
year surplus or deficit to deviate from expectations. 
We then empirically test hypotheses derived from 
this model by using pooled time-series cross-sectional 
data to estimate simultaneous equations for the de- 
termination of revenues and expenditures and by 
running simulations of fiscal policy outcomes under 
different partisan configurations for states with and 
without limitations on their ability to carry deficits 
over time. 

We find three general results. First, divided party 
control matters—particularly in the response to exog- 
enous shocks. Governments characterized by divided 
control of the legislature find it particularly difficult to 
adjust to exogenous shocks by returning the fiscal 
balance to its previous path within a relatively short 
time. Second, institutional constraints on the ability 
of state governments to manage fiscal policy mat- 
ter—at least where party control of government is 
unified. Unified governments in states that are not 
permitted to carry a deficit over into the next fiscal 
year react quickly to income shocks so that there is 
little deviation in the time path of surpluses or 
deficits. In states without such constraints, govern- 
ments are less likely to react quickly, and thus more 
apt to suffer deficits as a result of changes in the 
economy and fiscal federalism. Third, systematic 
partisan differences do exist between Democrats and 
Republicans, though the data indeed do not reveal as 
simple a picture as Democrats just taxing and spend- 
ing more (see Garand 1988). Rather, the parties have 
different goals and react differently to changes in 
permanent expected levels of income, in ways af- 
fected by federal aid and the business cycle. Thus the 
level of spending at any particular year depends on 
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partisan preferences, past histories of spending and 
party control, and these other exogenous variables. 


A POLITICO-ECONOMIC MODEL OF 
FISCAL POLICY IN THE STATES 


To create politico-economic foundations for our anal- 
ysis, we extend Barro’s (1979, 1986) tax-smoothing 
model of optimal fiscal policy to incorporate parties 
and divided constitutional government. We then 
offer a stylized description of the budget process 
given different partisan preferences, provide a model 
of reactions to revenue shocks by different partisan 
configurations (subject to legal constraints), and de- 
rive hypotheses that can be subjected to empirical 
tests. 


From Benevolent Dictators to 
Divided Party Government 


In the model of optimal deficits, policymakers can 
distinguish permanent from transitory demand for 
spending, and also know when it’s a good time to 
borrow. Governments set taxes to minimize dead- 
weight loss from now until eternity, given some 
target level of government spending. In this model of 
a benevolent despot maximizing the welfare of a 
representative, ageless consumer, budgets are made 
in which new borrowing is smooth over time, save 
only for unexpected shocks, transitory changes, and 
the relationship between interest rates and expected 
prices. Optimally, taxes are held constant unless 
there is a change in permanent expected income, 
with deficits occurring during times of temporarily 
high spending, such as wars or recessions. 

First we introduce parties into the model. Now 
policy is set by politicians maximizing some objective 
function based on their own constituencies’ (parties’) 
preferences, rather than the unweighted sum of 
consumer and producer surplus. In the simplest case 
there are.two sorts of policymakers, each of whom 
has an economically distinct and different core of 
supporters whose interests are maximized. One 
group represents constituents who favor public 
spending of a higher share of permanent income (high 
demand) and the other a lower share (low demand).* 
Everything else in the economic model still holds, but 
the permanent share of income that government tends 
to spend oscillates up and down as the parties alter- 
nate in power. f 

We next take account of institutions that divide 
control over budgeting between a (bicameral) legisla- 
ture with proposal power and a governor with veto 
power. Strictly speaking, if all the branches and 
houses are controlled by the same party (and there is 
full information, no factions, and no timing prob- 
lems), nothing is added to the policy model. But there 
are other possibilities. One party could control each 
branch, or one party could control the governorship 
and only one house. Either information or coordina- 
tion problems could emerge in these different parti- 
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san configurations. Particularly in the partisan divid- 
ed-legislature case, when the two houses have to 
bargain with each other (possibly under time pres- 
sure) to reach a mutually agreeable proposal and 
have bilateral veto powers, each (at a cost) can stop 
the other from getting anything. Now a lot of time 
could be spent off the “optimal” equilibrium path. 

Finally, constitutions have effects. Laws exist in 
some cases that specifically prevent increased bor- 
rowing to make up for an unexpected revenue short- 
fall. Then even a Barro-type government cannot 
borrow just to offset a transitory fluctuation, let alone 
a partisan government to shift upward the share of 
permanent income spent. 


A Stylized Budget Process and the Response to 
Shocks of Partisan Configurations 


Given this foundation, we next stylize the process of 
budget formation in order to derive specific testable 
predictions about fiscal policy in these varying parti- 
san, institutional, and constitutional contexts.* We 
define the budget as expected levels of spending and 
revenue during the coming fiscal year as determined 
by elected officials organized into political parties. 
These officials attempt to finance their partisans’ 
desired or target level of expenditure, given expected 
levels of income, net of any purely transitory shocks 
or unplanned surpluses or deficits. Whether financ- 
ing involves borrowing or only revenues depends at 
least partly on constitutional provisions, as will be 
discussed. The budget process is that the executive 
submits an initial proposal, but only the legislature 
can initiate a change in either spending or revenues. 
The executive can either approve or veto proposed 
changes, but generally must exercise the veto power 
within a certain time period after the legislature has 
acted. If the legislature fails to make a proposal or if a 
proposal is vetoed and the veto is sustained, then we 
assume that the budget is set equal to its reversion 
level, which is the previous year’s expected levels 
plus any persistent effects of the unforeseen shock." 

We focus throughout on the “steady-state” behav- 
ior of different partisan configurations, holding for 
future work detailed analyses of initial transitions 
and any preelection end game.° We ask how different 
configurations of party control affect the way govern- 
ments behave and particularly how they react to 
unplanned surpluses or deficits (which we believe 
usually arise as unforeseen revenue shocks)’ in set- 
ting revenue and spending targets for the next fiscal 
year. To formulate an empirical model, we initially 
assume and subsequently attempt to verify empiri- 
cally 


HypoTHEsis 1. In the states, the Democrats are the 
high-demand party, and the Republicans the low-demand 
party, and this difference is reflected empirically in their 
desired spending levels.’ 


However, in a government consisting of an executive 
and a bicameral legislature for which two political 
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parties compete, there are eight possible combina- 
tions of partisan control (Fiorina 1992). These divide 
into three primary forms: unified party government 
(one party controls all branches), split-legislature 
government (one party controls each chamber), and 
split-branch government (the same party controls 
both chambers of the legislature, but the other party 
holds the governorship). 

In the model we next lay out, the asymmetric roles 
of the executive and legislature in making fiscal policy 
interact with these patterns of control to produce 
important differences in reactions to unplanned sur- 
pluses. Unified governments prefer to react by in- 
creasing expected revenues following a deficit and 
decreasing them following a surplus, whereas split- 
branch governments may seek to adjust both spend- 
ing and revenues to different degrees, depending on 
the particular circumstances. In contrast, split legis- 
lature governments may not be able to agree on any 
reaction. In all, we derive seven further hypotheses, 
dealing with both the composition and the timing of 
adjustment. We stress that our stylization is sufficient 
rather than necessary to give rise to these and other 
empirical patterns we discuss. 


Unified Party Government. Figure 1(a) shows a two- 
dimensional policy space where the horizontal axis is 
the level of total spending and the vertical axis is the 
budget surplus/deficit. For simplicity, the diagram is 
drawn as if parties prefer a balanced budget. Of 
course, it may be that parties actually prefer a deficit 
or a slight surplus (in order to create a “rainy day” 
fund), and they might even disagree over the appro- 
priate amount of the surplus. In our analysis, how- 
ever, this would not affect the basic dynamics of 
reactions to unforeseen shocks. 

Since the surplus is identically equal to revenue 
minus spending, there is a unique level of revenue 
associated with each combination of surplus and 
spending. The parallel diagonal lines labeled R1, R2, 
and R3 represent three iso-revenue lines, with the 
difference in revenue levels being equal to the vertical 
distance between two lines. In other words, for a 
given level of spending, the difference in revenue 
between RI and R2 is the difference in the surplus 
caused by each revenue level. The point labeled P is 
the bliss point for the party in power, assuming 
revenue R2, with the surrounding circle being an 
indifference contour.” This mapping implies that a 
spending level close to the bliss point but creating a 
deficit, such as at point x,, is preferred to a spending 
level farther away but with a balanced budget, such 
as at X. There is no particular requirement that 
indifference curves be circular, only that they are 
quasi concave in each quadrant with respect to the 
bliss point, so that no point can be preferred to 
another point that is both closer to a balanced budget 
and closer to the target spending level. 

In the steady state, if one party has complete 
control, it acts as though it will govern forever. Thus 
with income at its permanent expected level the 
budget is simply set at point P. Following a revenue 
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FIGURE 1 


Ideal Points and Responses to Shocks of Unified and Split Legislature Governments. 
A. Unified Party Government 


Spending 


P is the governing party's budget target 
& Is the default budget 

x1, x2 are possible alternative budgets 
R1, R2, R3 are iso-revenue lines 


shock, the default budget in the case of inaction such 
as point a lies on the vertical line passing through P. 
Because point P is preferred to every other point on 
this line, there is no trade-off: the government adjusts 
revenues to restore the budget to point P. If the shock 
is entirely transitory, then the reversion budget is at 
point P, so the government optimally increases or 
reduces debt as far as the law allows: 


HypotuHesis 2. Holding other exogenous variables at 
permanent expected levels, expected revenues will be 
adjusted downward in the year following a surplus and 
upward following a deficit; but so long as the adjustment 
is to a revenue shock, a unified government will not 
significantly adjust spending, no matter which party is 
in control. 


Divided Legislatures. If parties differ in their preferred 
levels of spending, one a high-demand, and the other 
a low-demand party, then the expected spending 
level for any given year cannot be optimal for both 
parties and will probably not be the same as the 
optimal level that would be chosen by either party in 
unified government. The key difference between 
split-legislature government and unified (or indeed 
split-branch) government is that if each party controls 
one chamber of the legislature, each possesses a veto 
over the other and the set of possible agreements 
contains multiple points determined by the indiffer- 
ence curves passing through the default budget." 
We show this in Figure 1(b), where point L} repre- 
sents the ideal point of the low-demand party, point 
L, represents the ideal point of the high-demand 
party, point a represents the default budget, and the 
contract curve is the portion of the balanced budget 
. line connecting points b, and b}. 
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B. Split Legislature Government 


Spending 


L1, L2 are targets for different legislative partles 
b1, b2 are possible budgets on the contract curve 


Because there is no unique equilibrium, each party 
will be tempted to hold out in order to seek a better 
deal. In Figure 1(b), for example, party L; may be able 
to achieve point b, if it can outlast party L, but will 
have to settle for point b} otherwise. This expected 
bargaining could produce any outcome lying be- 
tween b, and b,: 


HypotTuesis 3. Split legislatures adjust to revenue shocks 
with a mix of tax and (even possibly preponderantly) 
spending changes, unlike unified governments. 


Split legislatures can respond to shocks, but this is 
nevertheless the likeliest situation for significant de- 
lay to occur. In such situations, as in the model of 
Alesina and Drazen (1991), both parties choose an 
optimal time to concede based on their own cost of 
delay, the advantage gained by waiting for the other 
party to concede first, and their expectation that the 
other party will do so. Such delay imposes costs on 
both parties’ constituents, in the form of distortionary 
deficit financing or undistributed surpluses. Balanced 
against this is the possibility that the party that holds 
out longest may be able to secure a better result. The 
politicians risk voter anger for failure to act, but the 
political costs of delay will be lower in the case of 
divided government, since voters are uncertain 
which party to blame. Given this trade-off of costs 
and benefits, both parties will likely choose a strategy 
calling for some positive delay, and the result may be 
a “war of attrition,” with no agreement during the 
current fiscal year. Some uncertainty regarding the 
other party’s payoffs is crucial: if each party has 
perfect information, then each knows who will have 
to concede first, so the eventual losing party might as 
well avoid the cost of delay. In our case, especially 
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FIGURE 2 l | | g 
Ideal Points and Responses to Shocks of Split Branch Government with a High Demand Legislature. 


L is the legislative party's budget target 
E Is the executive party's budget target 


V is the target of the last vote needed to override 


when legislatures are newly split, each party is likely 
to be uncertain of the other's willingness to risk the 
political consequences of failure to make an adjust- 
ment: 


HypoTuHesis 4. Delayed responses, or saen the absence of 
systematic responses to shocks (producing larger cumu- 
lative imbalances as reversion levels persist) are likelier 
-. under oe legislatures than unified gogernmeni 


Split-Branch Government. In this form of divided gov- 
ernment, one party controls the executive, and the 
other controls both chambers of the legislature. 
Figure 2 illustrates how adjustments to expected 
spending or revenues depend on (1) whether the 
high-demand party controls the- executive or the 
legislature, (2) whether the previous year ended in a 
surplus or a deficit, and (3) the location and prefer- 
ences of the last legislative vote needed to override an 
executive veto, which we assume for now is “‘all-or- 
nothing.” Ideal points for the median legislator and 
the executive are labeled L and E, respectively, while 
the point labeled V is the ideal point of the last 
legislator required to override an executive veto. Note 
that if parties are perfectly homogeneous, V will be 
the same.as either L or E, depending.on whether the 
legislative majority party controls sufficient votes to 
override a veto.”” The following discussion based on 
Ferejohn and Shipan (1990), focuses on the more 
general case of heterogeneous parties. As before, let 
point a represent the default budget in the case of no 
new agreement. Figure 2 shows the case where the 
“high-demand” party controls the legislature while 
the “low-demand” party ‘controls the executive. A 
right-to-left mirror image of Figure 2 would illustrate 
the case where party control is reversed. Testable 
predictions about budget adjustment follow in each 
case. | 
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_ Spending ` 
a, „a are default budgets 


_ bis tho budget adopted 
Diagonal lines are iso-revenue lines 


The le gislature’s sttatepic advantage: from being the 
only branch that can make proposals (plus our as- 
sumptions regarding preferences and the govern- 
ment's ability to implément the equilibrium solution) 
means that on the whole, the legislature can take 
advantage of a revenue shock to shift spending i in the 
direction of its bliss point. For convenience, let us 
focus first on the case of an unexpected surplus, 
designated a,. In general, a new budget will, be set at 
the point of tangency. between L’s indifference curves 
and the indifference curve for V that passes through 
point a,. This point is labeled b in Figure 2. In other 
words, "the legislative party will be able to push 
through a budget that maximizes the utility of the 
median legislator, contingent on leaving the last 
legislator needed to override a veto indifferent be- 
tween the new budget and the default budget that 
would prevail if a veto were sustained. In equilib- 
rium, the legislature will propose this budget imme- 
diately, and the executive will accept because a veto 
will not be sustained.'* By comparing the location of 
points a; and b, we see that the expected reaction to 
a positive unplanned surplus is an increase in spend- 
ing but that expected revenue does not change. By 
shifting the location of point V.and the shape of the 
indifference curves, expected: revenues could de- 
crease—-or even increase—in response to a surplus. 
So long as indifference.curves are quasi concave with 
respect to the bliss point, however, it is impossible for 
expected spending to decrease. Moreover, on the 
whole the direction of the effect of a revenue shock on 
spending and revenue targets does not depend on 
whether V is located between E and L (Alt and Lowry 
1993). 

In the other case in Figure 2, a high-demand 
legislature responds to the opportunity created by an 
unplanned deficit (point a,) by increasing expected 
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spending and then increasing expected revenues by 
enough more to balance the budget. We can use the 
same reasoning to the mirror-image cases to show 
that a low-demand legislature reacts to an unplanned 
surplus by decreasing both spending and revenues, 
while a low-demand legislature reacts to a deficit by 
decreasing spending. Our fifth hypothesis specifies 
these four subcases, which predict—for any given 
reversion level, conditional on the direction of the 
shock—-whether spending increases or decreases, 
and in some cases specify the direction of change in 
revenues as well, all depending on the preferences of 
the critical veto vote: 


HYPOTHESIS 5. The response of split-branch government to 
an unexpected shock is this specified mix of tax-and- 
spending changes, again unlike the case of unified gov- 
ernment. 


But unlike the split-legislature case, in general the 
executive can either approve or veto changes pro- 
posed by the legislature but must exercise the veto 
power within a certain time period (usually limited to 
a number of days) after the legislature has acted, or 
the legislative proposal takes effect. This asymmetric 
pated with limited time for delay is the main reason 
behin 


HypoTtHesis 6. Split branch government (like unified 
government) does not result in delay as readily as split 
legislatures, where there is either no explicit time limit or 
a much longer one within which to make a proposal. 


Balanced Budget and Deficit Carryover Laws. Our model 
does not directly address incentives to borrow nor 
how these might vary across the public, parties, or 
partisan governing configurations. This would be 
beyond our scope here. However, the states also 
have a variety of balanced-budget laws that might 
influence fiscal policy, though the existing literature 
is sketchy and inconclusive (e.g., Abrams and Dou- 
gan 1986; Bunche 1991). These laws are of two fun- 
damentally different kinds, some requiring balance 
between projected revenues at the beginning of the 
fiscal year and others prohibiting ending a fiscal year 


in deficit or carrying over such a deficit into a new. 


year. The first kind work (if they do work) by focus- 
ing attention on the credibility of revenue forecasts 
and spending plans. In the second case, since the end 
of one fiscal year coincides with the process of creat- 
ing the budget for the next, the observation of an 
imbalance does not just bring forecasts into question 
but is an action-forcing event: indeed, some of the 
laws explicitly nullify unfunded expenditures. 
Where no such law exists, a government can re- 
spond to a surprise deficit by borrowing. Indeed, if 
the shock is transitory, it is optimal to do so. Where 
such laws do exist, the response must be to raise 
taxes, cut spending, or disobey the law (e.g., use 
accounting tricks to hide the shortfall). All of these, 
we assume, are undesirable from the government's 
point of view. Therefore we believe that such laws if 
enforced must discourage borrowing and excess 
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spending. Even if there is no direct enforcement 
(e.g., no possibility of legal redress), we believe that 
if the laws’ provisions are sufficiently transparent, 
they provide a natural focus for interest groups, 
media, and candidates of other parties seeking to 
mobilize public opinion against excess borrowing. 
While borrowing can be hidden in the short run, 
where deficits cumulate they are more likely to be 
discovered: 


HYPOTHESIS 7. Other things equal, where a deficit carry- 
over prohibition exists, delayed response to a negative 
revenue shock resulting in large cumulative deficits is 
less likely. 


However, if the accountability of government just 
described is indeed the enforcement mechanism, 
then where all the parties participate in the govern- 
ment, there is no single culpable party to vote out of 
office: 


HypotHEsis 8. Other things equal, where a deficit carry- 
over prohibition exists, delayed response to a negative 
revenue shock resulting in large cumulative deficits is 
less likely under unified than divided—especially split- 
legislature—government. 


DATA AND ESTIMATION OF 
REVENUES, EXPENDITURES, AND 
SURPLUSES 


To test these hypotheses, we employ an empirical 
model of state fiscal policy. The model links revenues 
and expenditures in the annual budget process with 
an allowance for the role of a federal system of grants 
and matching funds, the possibility of adjustments to 
past deficits and surpluses, and the desires of (and 
constraints on) different configurations of party con- 
trol of government. We review our data and model, 
then present and discuss the results. 


Economic and Fiscal Variables 


The data for revenues, spending, federal contribu- 
tions, personal income, and unemployment cover the 
48 states other than Alaska and Hawaii from (fiscal) 
1968 through 1987.'° All variables (except the unem- 


ployment rate) are in real 1982-84 per capita dollar 


figures, calculated using the regional CPI-U price 
index published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Unemployment averaged just over 6%, ranging from 
under 2% in New Hampshire in the early years to 
15-18% in West Virginia during the recession of the 
early 1980s. Average income per capita for the 
whole period was just under $11,000 (but was 10% 


lower in the South) and grew on average by 1.35% 
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per annum. 

On average, state spending as a share of income 
increased from 9.7% in 1968 to 13.1% in 1976, then 
decreased to about 12% in 1978, after which it re- 
mained roughly constant. Aggregate, positive budget 
surpluses existed in every year except 1971 and 1975 
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and increased every year in both real per capita and 
percentage terms from 1981 through 1987, during 
which time they averaged just over 1% of per capita 
income per year. Spending and revenues are higher 
(by over 1% of personal income) in states with unified 
Democratic as opposed to Republican government, 
and aggregate surpluses are higher as well. These 
differences are not due to period effects, and they are 
also not statistically significant. Moreover, there is a 
lot of state-to-state variation. For instance, across the 
whole period Massachusetts expenditures actually 
exceeded aggregate revenues (and the overall balance 
was barely positive in Connecticut and Vermont) 
while there were large cumulative surpluses (over 
14% of total expenditures) in Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Nevada. Finally, federal contributions as a per- 
centage of income increased (on average) from 2.2% 
in 1968 to 3% in 1976-77, then dropped to about 2.5% 
in the Reagan years. Federal contributions typically 
were 20-25% of total state spending, though the early 
period saw extremes of 13% in Delaware and 40% in 
Wyoming. - : | 


Political Variables 


Testing our hypotheses requires that we distinguish 
among states with unified Democratic, unified Re- 
publican, split-branch, and split-legislature govern- 
ment. In each year from 1968 through 1987, between 
18 and 25 of the:48 continental states had some form 
of divided party control. On average, outside the 15 
southern and border states, unified control of both 
the executive and legislative branches existed less 
than 45% of the time, split-branch governments ap- 
proximately 37%, and split-legislature governments 
18%.'” In the South, there is unified Democratic 
government over three-fourths of the time, and split- 
branch (Republican governors) the rest. ' : 

‘Nor is each of these partisan configurations typical 
of only a handful of states. All 32 nonsouthern states 
we study experienced unified government: 22 had 
some unified: Democratic government, 24 had some 
unified Republican government, and 13.had some of 
both in our. data period: Twenty-six of the 32 had a 
split legislature at one time or another, while .30 
experienced split-branch government. Put another 
way, 11 of these 32 states experienced ali four of these 
types of partisan control, 15 experienced three of the 
four, and only six experienced as few as 2 types!”® 
Nor was any partisan. configuration particularly 
ephemeral. The 22 states having unified Democratic 
government had.6.8 years of it on average, while the 
corresponding averages are 5.4 years for the states 
_ having unified Republican government, 6.1 years for 
split-branch, and 4.3 years for split legislatures. So 
each analysis of a partisan configuration is actually 
based on data from most of the states and for several 
years in the case of each state. a i 

. A vital political variable in our study is whether the 
state has some sort of end-of-year budget imbalance 
prohibition. According to the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR), 26 of the 
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states in our sample are actually prohibited from 
carrying over a deficit into the next fiscal year (or 
biennium) (1989, tbl. 73).1? Though the ACIR does 
not provide a precise definition, state constitutions 
we have examined suggest that such laws include 
provisions nullifying appropriations or expenditures 
in excess of revenues for that fiscal year (see Alabama 
Constitution, amend. 26), although many states: al- 
low an exception (i.e., borrowing) if the legislature 
increases taxes by an amount sufficient to cover the 
additional expenditure within a specified time period 
(see Georgia Constitution, 7.4.1). To the best of our 
knowledge, none of: the states having such laws 
changed them in our data period, though we note 
that other classificatory schemes also exist. Our at- 
tempts to measure the enforcement of these laws 
directly have so far proved unavailing.” 


Model, Estimation, and Numerical Analysis _ 


Transitional and transitory influences apart, partisan 
state governments set expected revenues equal to the 
share of permanent income (including federal contri- 
butions) their supporters favor spending. In practice, 
they do this by updating last year’s, revenues (which, 
under continuing unified government, were expected 
to be at last year’s ideal point) for changes in aggre- 
gate personal income and federal revenue contribu- 
tions and by making any adjustments in light of the 
previous. year’s (unexpected) surplus or deficit. Ex- 
pected expenditures are then set equal to expected 
available revenue except for any allowances made for 
transitory influences of the business cycle (represent- 
ed by the unemployment rate) and a possible further 
adjustment in response to the previous surplus or 
deficit. This formulation allows income and federal 
contributions to affect expenditures indirectly through 
their effects on revenues. This produces the following 
structural model: i 


R; = l + a Ri =1 + a3"Y; + a4 F; + as*S;— 4 + v (2) 


(2) 


where R = total. state revenues, E = total state 
expenditures, S = state surplus (R — E), Y = state 
personal income, F = federal government contribu- 
tions, U = state unemployment rate, and v and w are 
normally distributed residuals with mean zero.”". 
We estimate the parameters of equations 1 and 2 
simultaneously, using a three-stage least squares 
procedure, treating the state-level income and unem- ` 
ployment and federal contributions as exogenous. 
The inclusion of lagged revenues in equation 1 ap- 
pears to eliminate any need for further correction for 
serial correlation, besides picking up most of the fixed 
effects associated with different observations in our 
time-series cross-section data. We have undertaken 
considerable experimentation with other estimation 
procedures and specifications and believe the results 
we report are robust. . : a 
However, the theory that we wish to test also 
involves how different partisan configurations adjust 


E E; = bi + by*R; + b3*U; + ba" Sı -1 t Wy, 
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revenues and expenditures in response to the surplus 
or deficit itself. For example, our second hypothesis 
was that unified governments adjust revenues but 
not expenditures in response to a surplus or deficit. 
In the case of revenues, the hypothesis is simply that 
a; < 0 (taxes should be reduced after a surplus). In 
the revenue case, hypothesis 3 predicts that under 
split legislatures as = 0 (or at least is smaller in 
magnitude than in the case of unified government). 

To find the total effect of the surplus/deficit on 
expenditures, we need to obtain the reduced-form 
expenditure function by substituting for revenues in 
the expenditure equation and rearranging terms 
(shown in detail in Appendix A): 


E; = (by + bay) + bong" Ey -1 + boas"; + boag*F 
+ b3*U; + (ba(a2 + as) + b4)*S¢-1. (3) 


Note that the full effects of income and federal grants 
on expenditures involve two parameters and that the 
total effect of the lagged surplus on expenditures is 
actually a combination of four parameters taken from 
the structural equations. These combinations form 
the basis of testing several of our hypotheses. For 
example, our second hypothesis was that unified 
governments would not adjust expenditures in re- 
sponse to a surprise imbalance. In terms of the 
estimates, this hypothesis is thus that for unified 
governments (b(a, + as) + b,) = 0. 

Unfortunately, some other hypotheses cannot be 
formalized so simply and require that we turn to 
simulation methods or numerical analysis. Evaluat- 
ing different adjustment speeds or propensities to 
run cumulative deficits requires examining the be- 
havior of the whole model over time, seeing how the 
dynamic parameter estimates interact with growth 
rates and repeated stochastic shocks to produce long- 
er-term time paths for revenues, expenditures, and 
the surplus/deficit. We subject models reflecting the 
parameter estimates for different combinations of 
partisan control and legal restrictions to different 
starting values of income, in order to produce initial 
revenue shocks. We then examine the outcomes of 
many such runs, each differing from the others of its 
kind only by random elements included to represent 
the uncertainty of our statistical estimates. Since we 
fix the other initial conditions and exogenous vari- 
ables at the appropriate subgroup average levels, we 
can isolate the effects of a recession, a split legisla- 
ture, a balanced-budget law, or a combination of 
these on the average deficit after several years. The 
precise methodology is laid out in Appendix B. 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


We present the results in three parts. First, we pro- 
vide the regression results and defend our choice of 
specification. To avoid bias, we estimate the structure 
directly. Second, given our model with an endoge- 
nous variable (revenue) in the expenditure equation, 
we combine structural and reduced-form estimates to 
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test hypotheses about spending and the composition 
of response to shocks. Third, to get at the longer-term 
implications of the dynamic aspects of the model, we 
examine simulation results to investigate the condi- 
tions under which recessions produce larger cumula- 
tive deficits. We draw out some further implications 
in the conclusion. : 


Regression Results 


Table 1 shows parameter estimates for the structural 
equations. It contains estimates for the nine parame- 
ters of equations 1 and 2 separated into eight mutu- 
ally exclusive cases by region, party configuration, 
and constitution. The first four subsets are nonsouth- 
ern unified governments divided by party and. by 
whether deficit carry over is restricted. (Each subset 
contains at least 10 different states.) Then there are 
the nonsouthern split-branch and _ split-legislature 
cases, as well as the two party configurations present 
in the South. Estimates of some state-level fixed 
effects are omitted from the table in the interests of 
space.” 

The coefficient estimates reveal similarities and 
differences across cases. In the revenue equations, 
the estimated coefficient of lagged revenue (a4,) is 
generally in the region of .85 to .9 and has a small 
standard error—so revenues are quite sticky, tracking 
previous year’s values closely. The income coefficient 
(a3) varies from .008 to .037. Reading across the first 
four columns, this means that an extra thousand 
dollars per capita income in a given state—year pro- 
duces from $12 to $16 more revenue in Republican 
states and from $22 to $37 more revenue in nonsouth- 
ern Democratic states, consistent with hypothesis 1 
identifying the Democrats as the high- and Republi- 
cans as the low-demand parties. We include the 
insignificant coefficients differentiating split-control 
cases by governor's party in.columns 5 and 6 to show . 
that party differences in those cases are not captured 
by such a simple coding. Direct dependence of reve- 
nues on federal contributions is significantly esti- 
mated in all cases but one, but the extent of this 
dependence varies considerably from case to case. 

The response of revenues to a surplus confirms 
(partly) the stabilization implications of the model as 
outlined in hypotheses 2 and 3; that is, the largest 
and most significant negative coefficients of the 
lagged surplus (as) in the revenue equation appear.in 
the cases for nonsouthern unified governments (ex- 
cept for Democrats in legally restricted contexts, 
where the coefficient cannot be distinguished from 
zero). The estimates are negative and significant but 
at a lower absolute value for nonsouthern split- 
branch governments (and in the South) and insignif- 
icant for split legislatures. This is what we predicted 
and illustrated in Figures 1 and 2: on the whole, 
unified governments reduce revenues following sur- 
pluses’ and. increase them following deficits: Split- 
branch governments also adjust but their reaction is, 
on average, less, and split-legislature governments 
fail to adjust revenues. 
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TABLE 1 


Simultaneous Estimates of State Revenues and Expenditures, 1968-87 
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NONSOUTHERN SOUTHERN 
EXPLANATORY UNIFIED REPUBLICAN UNIFIED DEMOCRAT SPLIT 
VARIABLE AND RE- UNRE- RE- UNRE- SPLIT LEGIS- DEMO- SPLIT 
PARAMETER STRICTED STRICTED STRICTED STRICTED BRANCH LATURE CRATS BRANCH 





Revenue equation 


Constant, a, —57.5 40.3 —139.4 ~277.4 —112.5 —134.8 —12.83 -33.7 
(66.6) (80.1) 172.7) (118.2) (40.4) (58.9) (381.3) (59.4) 

Republican governor — — —— — —7.90 5.89 — — 

(12.2) (16.4) 
Revenue,_,, ao 761 886 £902 .869 .939 .863 .896 .937 
(.063) (.042) (.090) (.070) (.028) (039)  (.026) (.036) 
Income, ag .016 012 022 .037 013 022 .009 .008 
(.007) (.006) (.021) (.010) (.003) (.006) (003)  (.006) 
Federal contribution, a, 1.016 .196 220 523 329 417 .242 .246 
(.195) (.078) (.161) (.189) (.079) (.094)  (.084) (.104) 
Surplus,_,, a5 —.695 ~.419 —.157 ~— 535 —.128 067 -.183 —.132 
(.074) (.089) (.174) (.119) (.058) (.089)  (.059) (.108) 
Expenditure equation 

Constant, b, 35.2 63.7 166.7 183.8 56.8 94.8 9.23 —7.76 
(35.5) (63.8) (58.6) (95.1) (24.1) (34.2) (20.9) (28.2) 

Republican governor — — — — 7.20 —9.00 — — 

(10.7) (12.6) 

Revenue, D» .855 .887 .827 .811 .897 .898 .958 .969 
(.031) (.043) (.042) (.049) (.017) (023)  (.018) (.027) 
Unemployment, ba 9.33 15.57 6.53 6.48 7.20 3.90 1.12 5.70 
(3.15) (5.49) (3.33) (4.66) (2.19) (2.67) (41.49) (2.48) 
Surplus,_,, b, .023 ~ 529 — .439 —.418 —.607 ~656 -.546 —.773 
(.031) - (.093) (.100) (.100) (.050) (.072)  (.054) (084) 
Number of cases 71 59 65 87 236 113 225 75 
System R? 94 95 97 89 .96 .96 94 96 


Sources: State Government Finances, published by the Census Bureau, various issues of the Book of the States, and the Statistical Abstract. Coefficients are 
unstandardized three-stage least squares regression coefficients, calculated by SST (Statistical Software Tools). Standard errors are in parentheses. All 
monetary variables are measured in thousands of constant 1982-84 dollars per capita. Restricted and unrestricted refer to constitutional provisions permitting 
a budget deficit to be carried over from one fiscal period to another. Some state-level dummy variable coefficients are not shown to save space (see n. 22 


for details). 


On the expenditure side of the model, expendi- 
tures closely follow projected revenues, as in our 
stylization of the budget process. All cases but one 
(southern Democrats) display a significant cyclical 
response to the economy as represented by the 
unemployment rate. We discuss the total effect of the 
lagged surplus on expenditure (and the spending 
predictions made by hypotheses 2 and 3) in the next 
section, since the lagged surplus coefficient (b4) in this 
equation does not have a simple interpretation (see 
Appendix A). 

On the whole, the results reported in Table 1 are 
satisfactory. Our choice to disaggregate by region, 
partisan grouping, and deficit carryover restriction 
appears to capture most of the significant state-to- 
state variation in adjustment processes.” Not a single 
coefficient was significantly estimated with a sign 
contrary to expectations. The equations fit the data 
well. The patterns of coefficients we have described 
support the foundations of the model—targeting to 
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permanent levels of income, response to economic 
cycles, the stylized budget process, the relevance of 
deficit carryover laws, and (so far) partisan differences 
—quite well. The model seems to be free from obvious 
faults. 

Most important, the adjustment parameter esti- 
mates (as and b,) do not pool across partisan config- 
urations, while individual states appear in several 
different groupings—indeed, sometimes in all possi- 
ble groupings (outside the South). Thus each “state” 
as a unit of observation reflects its experience under 
different patterns of partisan control with different 
consequences for fiscal policy. Therefore spending 
averaged across years by states, for instance, will 
reflect the varied partisan histories of each state. The 
disaggregation to state-years as observations, sepa- 
rated into partisan configurations, may be necessary 
to reveal partisan and institutional effects. Moreover, 
attempting to designate states as Democratic or Re- 
publican may well cause researchers to miss partisan 
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effects, because of the diversity of each state’s parti- 
san history. 


Reduced-Form Tests: Parties and 
Composition of Adjustment 


Party Differences. Our first hypothesis was that Dem- 
ocrats have a higher—and Republicans a lower— 
“target” share of state-level income toward which 
they would push public spending when in office. 
Since the parties do not typically enjoy unified con- 
trol of state governments for long periods, we cannot 
expect observed actual spending differences fully to 
reflect these underlying differences in goals. We 
therefore derive partisan differences in spending tar- 
gets from the reduced-form equation 3 (which, recall, 
can be calculated from the estimates in Table 1 by the 
procedure in Appendix A) as shares of permanent 
income, analogous to Alt and Chrystal’s (1983) for 
national governments in Britain and the United 
States. These permanent income shares are the 
steady-state levels of expenditure as a share of in- 
come implied by the dynamic coefficients in Table 
1—the levels at which there would be no further 
systematic drift up or down if a given partisan con- 
figuration governed forever. Finding these stable 
permanent income shares of expenditure that the 
estimates in Table 1 imply to be indeed higher for 
Democrats than Republicans would offer further sup- 
port for hypothesis 1. By transforming the coefficient 
values from equation 3 for unified nonsouthern Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans,“ we obtain the needed tar- 
get spending shares for unified Democratic and Re- 
publican governments (and the difference between 
them and other partisan configurations) (Table 2). 
On average, pooling across the coefficients re- 
ported in Table 1, columns 3 and 4, the steady state of 
the model implies that Democrats appear to want 
state spending to equal 11.06% of permanent per- 
sonal income (line a) while (pooling columns 1 and 2 
of Table 1) Republicans want to spend 4.36% (line b). 
To repeat, this is an underlying, idealized difference 
revealed by our estimates of how the parties would 
behave if they had sufficient unified control to have 
brought fiscal policy to their desired levels and be- 
. lieved they would govern indefinitely with aggregate 
incomes at sustainable levels, rather than a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances in which many parties find 
themselves much of the time. This implied interparty 
difference in targets of 6.70 percentage points (line c) 
is marginally statistically significant” and amounts to 
a difference of over $600 per person per year (1982 
dollars) in desired spending levels. While this differ- 
ence may seem too large, much spending is man- 
dated at the state level by other branches and levels of 
government, limiting the discretion of parties seeking 
to cut spending. Moreover, while actual spending 
levels appear higher than these targets, recall that 
they are also partly financed by federal contributions, 
so that the actual spending shares financed out of 
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TABLE 2 


Reduced-Form Hypothesis Tests for ‘‘Permanent’’ 
Expenditures 


TYPE OF PARTY 
CONFIGURATION 


Effects of State Income 
Nonsouthern 
. Unified Democrats 
. Unified Republicans 
. Difference (a — b) 
. Split branch 
. Split legislature 
Southern 
f. Unified Democrats 
g. Split branch 


PERCENT STANDARD 
OF INCOME ERROR 


11.06 
4.36 
6.70 
6.65 
8.78 


(4.0) 
(1.3) 
(4.2)* 
(2.2) 
(3.1) 


6.09 
7.92 


(2.4) 
(1.0) 


Effects of federal contributions? 
h. Unified Democrats 
i. Unified Republicans 


4.06 (1.5) 
5.18 (1.3) 


Note: The permanent effect of an explanatory variable in equation 3 is 
equal to its coetficient multiplied by the reciprocal of 1 minus the 
coefficient for lagged expenditures (see n. 24 and Appendix A). For 
income, this effect is boa+/{1 — ba). All estimates are based on coeffi- 
cients reported in Table 1. Averages for unified governments are 
weighted in proportion to the number of cases in Table 1, cols. 1-4. 
*Nonsouthern. 

tp < .05. 





state incomes are probably typically between these 
two targets. 

In any case, the implication is that a unified Dem- 
ocratic (Republican) government taking over where 
the actual income share of spending was between the 
two targets would exert upward (downward) pres- 
sure on spending until its target level was reached. 
Thus our basic, first party-differences hypothesis is 
statistically sustained for target levels even if not for 
actual levels of spending. The insignificantly higher 
levels of actual spending as a share of income in 
nonsouthern Democratic than in Republican states is 
partly because the two parties do not hold unified 
control of government long enough to reach their 
targets. 

Table 2 reveals some other interesting results. First, 
the target spending share of southern Democrats 
(line f) appears considerably (but not statistically 
significantly) lower than that of nonsouthern Demo- 
crats, consistent with their image as fiscally conser- 
vative. Divided cases produce target levels some- 
where between those of the parties, but the split- 
legislature case (line e) has a target level closer to that 
of the unified Democrats, as though the high-de- 
mand party usually wins on the spending side in 
divided legislatures. This was not a feature of our 
model, though it does not contradict any specific 
assumption we made. Finally, there is no evidence of 
party differences in “permanent” dependence on 
federal aid: both unified partisan groups spend out of 
federal aid in similar ways, and in ways that seem to 
imply the expectation of a lot of growth in federal aid 
(the long-run levels are greater than actual averages), 
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TABLE 3 
Response to Fiscal Imbalance 


TYPE OF 
(NONSOUTHERN) 
PARTY 
CONFIGURATION 


Unified Governments 


RESPONSE TO A - 
$1 DEFICIT: 


REVENUE SPENDING TOTAL 
46 01 45 
(.06) (.08) 


Republicans 
No Carryover allowed 
Carryover allowed 


Democrats 
No Carryover allowed 
Carryover allowed 


Split Branch 


—.08 
.11 


7T 
1 


.69 
42 


—.18 
14 


—.12 
(.08) 

—.18 
(11) 


34 
40 


25 


16 
54 


13 
(.06) 
—.07 
(.09) 


Split Legislature 11 


Note: From equation 3, the revenue response to eack. dollar of deficit is 
calculated as $(—1) times as- The spending response is $(—1)*(b(a2 + as) 
+ b,). The total response is the revenue response minus the spending 
response. All estimates are based on coefficients reported in Table 1. 
Averages for unified governments are weighted in proportion to the 
number of cases in Table 1, cols. 1-4. Standard errors are in parentheses. 





probably because federal aid did in fact grow through 
much of the period. 


Composition of Adjustment. Hypotheses 2, 3, and 5 
made predictions about how different partisan con- 
figurations would respond to unexpected surpluses 
and deficits, namely, that unified government would 
react more in terms of revenues and split govern- 
ments more in terms of expenditures. We saw that 
indeed unified governments raise revenues in re- 
sponse to a surprise deficit and split legislatures do 
not. In contrast, is the total response of spending to a 
surprise surplus (as before, b(a, + as) + b4) greater in 
the split case than the unified case? Table 3 contains 
somewhat mixed answers. 

Each row of Table 3 contains the revenue response 
to an unexpected one-dollar deficit, the expenditure 
response, and the total response, which is the reve- 
nue response minus the spending response. For 
example, for each dollar of deficit, unified govern- 
ments raise revenues by 46¢ and spending by 1¢ (for 
a total response of 45¢) in the next year. The response 
to a surplus is just the mirror image of this. (Since the 
permanent planned surplus is assumed zero and 
adjustments are made every year, we do not calculate 
“permanent” quantities in this case.) Split-branch 
governments have on average a much smaller reve- 
nue response (13¢) and do also cut spending (by 12¢). 
Split legislatures, as predicted, have the largest 
spending response (18¢) but the smallest total re- 
sponse, only 11¢ on the dollar. These qualitative 
differences between unified and divided govern- 
ments also appear to exist in the South. All this is 
broadly consistent with our expectations, but the 
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large standard errors prevent us from regarding it as 
more than weak confirmation. 

Disaggregating the unified governments by party 
and deficit carryover laws reveals one important 
qualification. In three out of the four cases, as ex- 
pected, the revenue response is larger than the 
spending response, which is insignificantly different 
from zero. Moreover, the total response is. much 
larger (at least under Republicans) where deficit car- 
ryover prohibitions exist, which makes a good deal 
of sense.” However, unified Democrats subject to 
strict deficit laws do not appear to respond strongly 
to unexpected deficits with either spending cuts or 
revenue increases, though we note that both lagged 
surplus coefficients in this case have large standard 
errors. Our simulation results below suggest that 
unified Democrats are more likely to respond to 
unexpected deficits where strict carryover prohibi- 
tions exist. In addition, symmetry with the surplus 
case implies that these constrained unified Democrats 
also respond to unexpected surpluses by raising 
spending. This is consistent with the assumption that 
they are a high-demand party, but outside our mod- 
el. 


Split-Branch Government. Hypothesis 5 predicted four 
specific patterns of response by split-branch govern- 
ments to fiscal shocks, depending on whether the 
high- or low-demand party controlled the legislature 
and whether the shock was positive or negative. Few 
significant results were found, probably because of 
insufficient data. The mixed quality of these results 
holds whether or not state-level fixed effects are 
included in the equation.” Of course, since’ we have 
not incorporated measurements of V, the partisan 
identity of the critical veto-override vote, nor state- 
to-state variations in veto provisions and majorities 
required for overrides, these anomalies could be due 
to measurement problems. Unfortunately, we can 
show that further predictable cases arise under split- 
branch government depending not only on veto and 
override provisions, but also on which party last had 
unified control, so collecting further data is essential 
(Alt and Lowry 1993). In any case, while the results 
are promising, we do not carry the analysis of split- 
branch government further at this time. 


Simulation Results 


The remaining hypotheses 4, 7, and 8 jointly predict 
that large cumulative deficits are likelier under split 
legislatures than unified governments. That is, deficit 
carryover laws should reduce the propensity of all 
governments to run deficits but in addition these 
laws, lacking any enforcement mechanism other than 
electoral accountability, should be less effective in 
circumscribing the behavior of split legislatures, other 
things equal. For reasons already given, we test these 
hypotheses with simulations. These describe the be- 
havior of “typical” governments representing specific 
partisan configurations in specific constitutional set- 
tings, if each were to remain in power for 10 years in 
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TABLE 4 


Simulation Results 








average economic circumstances, always allowing for 
the uncertainty of our estimates. We determine the 
effects of a surprise recession by comparing two 
scenarios for each configuration: in one the simula- 
tion begins in average economic circumstances, while 
in the other income is initially reduced by 10%, after 
which normal growth resumes, and nothing else 
differs.” Given our data, 10 years uninterrupted 
government by any party configuration is unusually 
long (and a 10% shock is pretty large). Even so, the 
simulations give valuable insights into the meaning 
of the parameter estimates, or the direction in which 
they indicate the model would go, if governing 
configurations survived longer than they typically 
do. 

Table 4 gives two main results, of which the first is 
simply that' the models reveal no long-term tendency 
for any party configuration, be it Democrats, Repub- 
licans, or split legislatures, to run deficits per se. The 
top of the table gives the median simulated long-run 
outcomes for revenues and expenditures as shares of 
income, starting in normal, or actual average circum- 
stances. Each line of the table contains the initial 
value used in the simulation, the median result (and 
standard error) of one hundred simulated runs, and 
the interval spanning all but the most extreme five 
cases at each end. The results show that a 10-year run 
of unified Republican government slightly reduces 
revenues as a share of income (by .3% relative to its 
initial average level), while spending as a share of 
income declines by a little more. Under unified Dem- 
ocrats, spending is virtually constant, but revenues 
rise.” None of these changes or differences remotely 
approaches statistical significance. There is a ten- 





TYPE OF NONSOUTHERN INITIAL MEDIAN 
PARTY CONFIGURATION AVERAGE FINAL S.E. 90% INTERVAL 
Long-run Revenue as % of Income 
Republicans 12.6 12.3 (1.5) [10.2, 15.0} 
Democrats 14.4 15.3 (3.3) 9.1, 20.0] 
Split Legislature 14.1 15.3 (3.4) {10.0, 20.3] 
Long-run Spending as % of Income 
Republicans 12.1 11.5 (1.5) (9.6, 14.4] 
Democrats 13.2 13.0 (2.6) [8.8, 16.8] 
Split Legislature 13.0 13.8 (3.3) (7.2, 17.4] 
Effect of Negative Income Shock on Per Capita Surplus ($) 
Constrained governments 
Republicans — —2.1 (4.1) {—9.3, 1.7} 
Democrats — — 1.7 (27.1) [—44.5, 45.6] 
Split legislature — —63.2 (15.4) [-90.1, —43.1] 
Unconstrained governments 
Republicans — ~17.0 (8.4) {[-31.4, ~6.0] 
Democrats — —49.5 (28.5) [-97.3, —11.1] 
Split legislature — —39.1 (28.8) [—78.7, 14.5] 


Note: Simulation methodology is explained in Appendix B. We obtain the 90% interval by omitting the values for the highest and lowest 5% of simulation 
runs. Descriptive statistics for revenues and spending are averages pooling runs for constrained and unconstrained governments weighted according to 
the number of cases shown in Table 1. Numbers of cases for constrained and unconstrained split legislatures are 59 and 54, respectively. 
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dency for both revenues and spending to rise under 
split legislatures, again suggesting the possible im- 
portance of bilateral veto power and asymmetries in 
the desire for tax cuts and spending increases, 
though again the changes are not large in comparison 
to the standard errors of the estimates, so that our 
interpretation is speculative. However, the main 
point is that such spending increases and decreases 
as do appear to occur are financed by matching, 
parallel changes in revenues, regardless of party 
configuration. 

This is important, because when the simulations 
begin with a major unexpected income shock, the 
results differ dramatically. The rest of the table 
shows what happens when the model is simulated 
after a “surprise recession” (i.e., the model starts 
with a 10% reduction in income from its actual 
average value, so that revenues drop and spending is 
suddenly “too high”). The long-run result under 
one-party unified government (either party, the re- 
sults are statistically indistinguishable) subject to a 
deficit carryover constraint is that the deficit that 
results from the unexpected recession is entirely 
eliminated through fiscal policy. These long-run out- 
comes, extra deficits of $1 to $2 per capita attributable 
to the long-run effects of recessions, are tiny in 
comparison to the average per capita surpluses of $75 
to $100 that existed in these subgroups. By contrast, 
where no deficit carryover laws exist, the model's 
estimates imply that both parties allow cumulative 
deficits larger than in the constrained case. The 
long-run Democratic deficits (about $50 per capita 
more than in normal times) are larger than the 
Republican ones (below $20 per capita), which re- 
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flects the relative spending pressures arising from the 
different targets of the parties. All these differences 
(except between the parties where no restrictive law 
exists) achieve significance levels of at least 10%, so 
they probably should not be ignored.** While one 
could wish for the differences to be sharper, the 
results are clearly consistent with our initial hypoth- 
eses. 

The simulation results also indicate that split legis- 
latures would run larger cumulative deficits after 
recessions but apparently would do so regardless of 
whether or not the law permits deficits to be carried 
over from year to year, just as predicted in hypothe- 
ses 4 and 8. The differences between the constrained 
and unconstrained cases for split legislatures are not 
significant. One can infer that overall the average 
extra long-term deficit after a recession under a split 
legislature would be on the order of S50 per capita 
regardless of the legal environment. The difference 
between split legislatures and unified governments 
subject to deficit carryover laws is statistically signif- 
icant” and substantively significant as well. If these 
deficit carryover laws do actually work but only for 
unified governments, it seems likely that the ability to 
blame one party for undesirable outcomes is an 
important element in their effectiveness. In any 
event, these simulations confirm in the long run what 
Table 3 hinted at in the short run: unified govern- 
ments subject to constraints respond more (and more 
quickly) to income shocks than do unconstrained 
unified governments, and more than split legislature 
governments regardless of whether the latter have 
legal restraints. 


CONCLUSION 


Our central message is straightforward. At the state 
level, fiscal outcomes—and fiscal instability in partic- 
ular—result from an interaction of economic and 
political circumstances. Divided government matters, 
institutions matter, and party control matters. Our 
estimates suggest that even before the widespread 
problems of the last few years, recessions trigger 
state-level fiscal problems but that combinations of 
party and institutional control on the one hand and 
legal restrictions on fiscal policy on the other help 
explain their persistence. We show how, faced with 
an unexpected recession or inheriting a deficit, uni- 
fied party governments not subject to deficit carry- 
over laws might allow it to grow (if they remained in 
office) while those subject to such laws eliminate 
deficits more quickly. States with split legislatures 
also adjust less, regardless of the legal situation, in 
large part because divided legislatures do not appear 
to adjust revenues in response to surpluses and 
deficits. 

Other recent research consistent with our conclu- 
sions came to our attention after we had completed 
most of the analysis. Using a wholly independent 
source of data covering fiscal 1988-92 (the period 
immediately following ours but containing wide- 
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spread deficits), Poterba (1994) shows that (1) unified 
state governments adjust more quickly to unexpected 
deficit shocks than do split governments, (2) unified 
governments make most of their adjustmert with tax 
changes (rather than spending) and do so tc a greater 
extent than split governments, and (3) where rules 
affecting budget balance are stronger, governments 
adjust more quickly to offset unexpected deficit 
shocks. He restricts his analysis to within-year 
changes, his definitions of the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables are slightly different from ours, 
and he makes no attempt to characterize -he differ- 
ences between parties; but his results are gratifyingly 
consistent with ours. They suggest that were our 
model and data used to forecast five further years 
(when the data are available), it should Fave some 
success. 

Our results add a twist to recent interpretations of 
federal deficits in the 1980s. While we ofter further 
evidence of the role of a divided legislature in pro- 
ducing deficits (relevant to the federal experience in 
the first half of the 1980s), we also show that unified 
Democratic government not subject to deficit carry- 
over constraints (the final fiscal years under Carter as 
well as the present situation at the federal level) 
should not be expected to reduce deficits -n the face 
of recessionary pressures. Somewhat pessimistically, 
a literal translation of Tables 3 and 4 to the federal 
level suggests that unified Democratic government 
(or even to some extent split-branch goverrment with 
a Democratic Senate) in the early 1980s would have 
raised taxes further, initially achieving a little more 
deficit reduction but (as Table 4 suggests) probably 
not achieving long-run results very different from 
those of a split legislature. Naturally, suca interpre- 
tations are speculative, especially since our character- 
ization of the state-level parties as representing high- 
and low-demand constituencies may not apply well 
to the federal level. 

On the other hand, the findings about tne effect of 
deficit carryover laws are relevant to the national 
debate over balanced budget amendments. From our 
results, we conclude that laws affecting the end of the 
fiscal year are most likely to be effective and that they 
probably are effective (if sufficiently trarsparent in 
their requirements) by forcing explicit recognition of 
the past year’s shortfall in the next year’s plans. 
Moreover, the fact that they only affect the conduct of 
unified governments suggests that, ultimately, elec- 
toral accountability (or the threat of it) is the mecha- 
nism of enforcement, probably through the laws’ 
enhancing the ability of media and organized groups 
to mobilize public opinion. A study of the effects of 
fiscal outcomes on election outcomes would be infor- 
mative—as distinct from the state eccnomy, for 
whose cyclical movements state politicians probably 
cannot reasonably be blamed (Chubb 19838; Peltzman 
1987). Finally, we note that the desirability of such 
balanced budget laws hinges on how thzir benefits 
(fiscal responsibility) stack up against their costs 
(inflexibility in economic stabilization, much more 
significant at the federal than the state level). Taking 
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our results with Poterba’s suggests that there is a gain 
in responsibility. Husted, Morton, and Waller (1992) 
find that even under these laws the loss of fiscal 
discretion is far from complete, so there is plenty of 
room left for debate. ` 

Two methodological comments follow from the 
result that at the state level the Democrats have a 
significantly higher, and the Republicans a lower, 
target share of personal income for state spending. 
First, our model integrates the roles of economic 
cycles, income, federal contributions, and party con- 
trol in determining state spending, rather than treat- 
ing them as rival hypotheses to be tested individu- 
ally. The fact that all these factors simultaneously 
have significant roles suggests that significant omit- 
ted-variables problems bias bivariate hypothesis 
tests. Moreover (as we have noted), almost all the 
states move in and out of different partisan configu- 
rations over time, and these different partisan config- 
urations produce ane fiscal outcomes. Thus ef- 
forts to attach “average” or “typical” partisan tags to 
individual states over ‘ime may swamp partisan 
differences with measurement error. 

Finally, we believe the analysis of split-legislature 
outcomes contributes to the ongoing theoretical de- 
bate over the consequences of divided government 
between those who believe it is a moderating influ- 

ence on policy (e.g., Alesina and Rosenthal 1994) and 
those who believe that coordination problems in 
divided government can impose significant costs 
(e.g., Roubini and Sachs 1989). We find little evidence 
for moderation, especially if spending targets are 
actually higher in split legislatures. However, any 
extra spending is normally financed through taxa- 
tion, and there is no tendency for divided govern- 
ment automatically to produce gridlock. Divided gov- 
ernment may produce fiscal instability but only 
conditional on experiencing economic instability. 
Naturally, no one case will settle the debate, but more 
concrete results can only be beneficial. 


APPENDIX A: DERIVATION OF 
REDUCED-FORM EXPENDITURE 
FUNCTION | 

We start with the following structural model: 

Ri = a1 + a2*Ri -1 + a3"Y; + a4*Fi + a5°S;2~14 + YY (1) 
Ey = by + b*R, + bg*U; + ba” St -1 + wy (2) 


After dropping all time subscripts except for lagged 
values, we can substitute for R in equation 2 to get 


E = by + be*(ay + ag*Ry 4 + a3*Y + a4*F 
+ as*Si 1) + b3*U + b4‘Si -1 + b*o + w. 
Rearranging terms and taking expected values gives 
E = (by + b1) + bya3*Y + boag*F + b3*U 
+ byAr*R; ~1 + (boas + ba)*Sy 1: 
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Note that (ba = b,a,)* bia = 0. Add (bof z baaa)" Eja 1 
to the righthand side to get 


E= = (b + boy) + boas*Y + boag*F + ba*U + baz E; — 1 
+ baa*(Ri -1 — Er 1) + (baas + ba)}*Si 1- 


Rearranging and collecting terms gives the reduced 
form: 


Ea + ba + boar" E; — 1 + boa3*Y + boag*F + b3*U 


+ (bo*(aq + as) + b4)*St-1. (3) 


APPENDIX B: MONTE CARLO 
SIMULATION METHOD 


Our Monte Carlo approach was to do repeated but 
stochastically different runs by states with and with- 
out budget carryover constraints for each nonsouth- 
ern partisan group (omitting split-branch), and in 
each case with and.-without an adverse initial out- 
come shock. A set of simulations in each of these 12 
cases (three partisan grouping times two legal situa- 
tions times two income situations) requires carrying 
out steps 1 through 6. 


1. For each configuration of party control and budget 
constraint, our 3SLS produces a nine-by-nine vari- 
ance—covariance matrix for the structural model 
coefficient estimates in the appropriate column of 
Table 1, and a two-by-two variance-covariance 
matrix for the additive residual terms.” Using 
those matrices, for each configuration repeat steps 

2-6 one hundred times. 

. Construct the parameter values for the structural 
model by adding a randomly drawn stochastic 
term (with variance equal to that estimated) to the 
coefficient point estimates. 

.. Set the initial values of the variables for the base 
case equal to the means for the appropriate parti- 
san group data subsample. For the negative shock 
case, use the same initial values except for income, 
which is set 10% lower than the mean. 

. Calculate the revenue and expenditures for time 1, 
including randomly drawn additive residual terms 
(from normal populations with standard devia- 
tions given by the regression standard errors) in 
each equation. The same residuals are applied to 
both base case and shock case. 

. Calculate the surplus for both cases at time 1 as 
revenues minus expenditures. 

. Continue updating through time 10, drawing a 
different pair of additive residuals for each itera- 
tion. Income is updated each period according to 
the grand mean annual growth rate (1.35%). The 
structural parameter values remain the same for all 
10 iterations. 


The result is a mabi of expenditures, revenues, 
and surpluses for one hundred runs of 10 iterations 
each, with randomly different parameter values for 
each run and randomly different additive residuals 
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for each time period of each run. The same stochastic 
terms and growth rate are applied throughout to the 
base case and shock case, so that the difference 
between the cases for a given configuration of party 
control and budget constraints is attributable solely to 
the fact that the shock case begins with a one-time, 
10% drop in income. 
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1. For political science studies of parties and policy, see 
Chubb 1988; Erikson, Wright, and McIver 1989; Garand 1988. 
For studies of budgeting, executives, and legislatures, see 
Behn 1991; Beyle 1992; Clynch and Lauth 1991. For a detailed 
study of powers, techniques, and institutions, see Hutchin- 
son and James 1988. Public finance stresses the effects of fiscal 
health, the contributions of recession and recessionary sur- 
prises, changes in fiscal federalism and federal aid, differen- 
tial cost elements, mandates at the state and national level, 
ability to pay, and indicators of need or demand (see Gramlich 
1991). Some public finance studies of fiscal institutions are 
cited in Poterba 1994, especially Carter and Schap 1990 and 
Dearden and Husted 1990. 

2. The 10 states include California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In 9 cases the same party did not 
control the executive and both houses of the legislature. In the 
tenth, Louisiana, there was a major factional split between 
governor and legislature within the Democratic party. 

3. In some models parties differ in the composition rather 
than level of spending (McCubbins 1991; Tabellini and 
Alesina 1990). For the conditions under which there is full 
policy convergence, see Alesina and Rosenthal 1994. 

4. A full formal analytical model of the policy choices we 
analyze would also endogenize voters’ choices and the result- 
ing complex effects of transitions between types of partisan 
control. Alt and Lowry (1993) offer prelimirary analyses of the 
latter. 

5. No precise definition of state-by-state reversion levels 
exists. When a budget has not been passed by the beginning 
of the fiscal year, some states pass short-term continuing 
resolutions, based on prior-year spending levels. Experts 
believe that courts would not allow state government to shut 
down mandated services for long, so some continuing oper- 
ation is always likely. A recent effort to codify the reversion 
level at the status quo ante by voter initiative in California was 
defeated. 

6. A consequence of our use of a static model to analyze 
deficits is that we cannot deal directly with intertemporal 
aspects of debt, such as the desire to use debt to precommit 
political adversaries (Tabellini and Alesina 1990), nor do we 
construct a dynamic model of the deficit like that of Roubini 
and Sachs (1989). However, our steady-state focus enables us 
to examine partisan spending targets empirically and yields 
other results described. Two models with intertemporal and 
partisan differences in incentives to run deficits predict that 
borrowing should increase under unified governments in 
polarized settings (especially when thev are uncertain of 
reelection) but offer no empirical tests of the predictions 
(Cohen and Noll 1984; Tabellini and Alesina 1990). Husted, 
Morton, and Waller (1992) failed to find significant preelection 
political cycles in fiscal policy at the state level. Alt and 
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Stewart (n.d.) examine the possibility of reconciling these 
approaches. : 

7. We believe that unforeseen revenue shocks (i.e., gov- 
ernments’ greater control over the actual level of expenditures 
than of revenues) are more likely at the state level, where the 
government does not assume responsibility fo> defense or 
aggregate demand management. We lack data on targeted 
levels of spending and revenue for all states and years but 
note that recent research has found few systematic political 
and institutional effects on the accuracy of revenue forecasting 
(Bretschneider and Gorr 1992). 

8. Note that we do not assume that one party i3 per se'more 
desirous of borrowing than the other and thus predict no 
direct partisan effects on the level of the deficit. Ii could be the 
case that parties differ in both their desired leve. and compo- 
sition of spending (McCubbins 1991) but we have not formally 
pursued this added complication. 

9. Even a unified party government need not have a single 
bliss point, but again we present the simplest case. The closer 
the bliss points for the executive and legislature, zhe less likely 
there will be any adjustment in the expected level of spend- 
ing, as we believe our discussion of split-branch governments 
demonstrates. 

10. We assume that government can believe a revenue 
shock is transitory or, if not, that permanent income is 
producing more or less revenue than before. 

11. Again, we simplify away institutional details of the 
bargaining game (e.g., conference committees) that would 
affect the identity of critical legislators. The key point is that 
these legislators have bilateral veto power over each other 
(McCubbins 1991). 

12. Alesina and Drazen (1991) show (for heterogeneous 
interest groups bargaining over the tax burdens imposed by 
fiscal stabilization) that there is a subgame perfect Nash 
equilibrium where the time until the first concession is posi- 
tive. Indeed, if the cost of delay is sufficiently low, no group 
may concede. 

13. Another complication we ignore is that if one party 
nominally has the power to pass a bill in both houses but lacks 
the power to override a veto in one chamber, then there are 
two veto locations. We are currently collecting the data on 
override requirements and partisan majorities that will allow 
this possibility and others derived from the idertity of V to be 
tested directly. 

14. Where the executive has a line-item veto. the coalition 
situation is more complicated. There is likely to be consider- 
able behind-the-scenes negotiations to determine exactly 
where the critical veto-override point is and what the indif- 
ference curves look like (see Beyle 1983; Carter and Schap 
1990) and significant delay becomes more possible. 

15. The data come from the Census Bureau’s State Govern- 
ment Finances, various issues of the Book of the States, and the 
Statistical Abstract. 

16. In our sample, states with unified Republican govern- 
ment have lower unemployment rates than Democratic 
states, partly because unified Republican gorernment and 
lower unemployment were more common early in the period. 

17. We group the 11 states of the former Confederacy 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia) with the four 
border states in which Republicans failed to control even one 
chamber of the legislature for any year from 1968 to 1987 
(Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, West Virgiria) as “south- 
ern.” We omit Nebraska because it has a nor.partisan, uni- 
cameral legislature, Minnesota from 1968 to 1972 because the 
legislature was nonpartisan, and Maine from 1975 to 1978 
because it had an independent governor, giving a total dataset 
of 931 state-years (631 outside the South). Cor.trol of legisla- 
tive chamber is determined by which party held more seats. 
Where. both parties held an equal number of seats, the 
chamber is assigned the party designation of tne executive. 

18. Two southern states had only unified Democratic gov- 
ernment, while the other 13 also had split-brancn government. 

19. The 26 states include Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, “owa, Kansas, 
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Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, and West Virginia. 

20. The National Association of State Budget Officers 
(NASBO) publishes a list of whether the laws have “enforce- 
ment provisions’ —derived from a survey of state budget 
officers—but had no further information about exactly what 
this variable means. The ACIR has also published a 10-point 
scale of budget balance provision severity (see Poterba 1994), 
and the NASBO has released a classification of deficit carry- 
over prohibitions that would remove Arizona, Colorado, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania from our list of 26 (see State Tax 
Notes, 27 July 1992). We have rerun our main results using this 
alternate listing: where the number of cases gets smaller, 
standard errors become larger, sometimes appreciably. The 
qualitative differences in behavior we describe still shine 
through, however. 

21. The first three terms of equation 1 are an adaptive 
expectations setup in which expected (permanent) revenues 
are implicitly a function of past values of state income and 
federal contributions. This, -adjusted for last year’s unex- 
pected surplus/deficit, yields the revenue forecast that starts 
the annual budget cycles, exactly as in our stylized descrip- 
tion. Our formulation, with the revenue forecast made first (to 
finance targeted total spending), reflects our view of the 
“typical” process in the states, based on a mix of case analyses 
and discussions with budget officers. Naturally, which party 
set last year’s fiscal policy affects the size of adjustment in 
transition periods. Moreover, in this model transitory de- 
mand increases expected borrowing, because it increases 
expected spending but not expected revenues, consistent 
with the distinction made in Barro’s work. Empirically, these 
two equations contain the same explanatory variables used by 
Barro (1986) and Roubini and Sachs (1989). Because of incom- 
plete data, we omit interest rates and expected prices, so we 
cannot judge the optimality of the borrowing that results. 
Finally, note that we do not measure fiscal surplus or deficit 
by examining additions to public debt (as an exact replication 
of Barro’s model would require) but instead focus on the fiscal 
year deficit or surplus measured by the difference between 
total revenues and expenditures. We do this because states 
tend to use debt to finance long-run capital projects such as 
highway construction, so that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the yearly balance of spending and revenues 
and the total debt outstanding. In fact, the level of outstand- 
ing debt grew quite rapidly during the 1980s for some states 
that showed repeated, large surpluses on their annual balance 
sheets. 

22. We prefer to report split-sample estimates (equivalent 
to a fully interactive, variable-intercepts, variable-slopes 
model) to keep the interpretation as clear as possible, even if 
it means accepting a little inefficiency from estimating some 
extra coefficients for interactions that are truly irrelevant. We 
could certainly economize by a few parameters: for instance, 
the two Unified Democrat spending equations are almost 
identical, and we do not claim that the partisan and regional 
types we identify differ in every way. However, the inclusion 
of a few irrelevant parameters should introduce no bias and 
will not lead to exaggerated claims of significant differences 
between types. To deal with fixed effects while avoiding 
excessive tracking of small numbers of outlying observations, 
variables were only included in any equation for states with 
nine or more observations in that subsample. In our data, this 
guarantees that a state appears as a separate variable in at 
most one partisan subcase, and no state variables appear that 
are not statistically significant in at least one equation. The 
states meeting these criteria include Connecticut, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Montana, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Vermont. 

23. The model in Tables 1 and 2 survived various hypoth- 
esis tests (conventional F-tests for the joint contribution of 
several coefficients based on differences in sums of squared 
errors). It offers significant improvement over a simple model 
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pooling all observations and estimating the nine parameters 
of equations 1 and 2, as well as models that do not control for 
deficit carryover provisions and unified governments. More- 
over, it strictly dominates (fewer parameters, better fit) a 
model in which each state has a separate intercept in each 
equation. Even more important, a model in which each state 
has a separate slope and intercept does not offer significant 
improvement over that in Tables 1 and 2. Finally, incorpora- 
tion of state-level fixed effects and separation by deficit 
carryover laws in the split-branch and split-legislature cases 
failed to produce significant improvement. All these tests are 
conservative in that we have not engaged in extensive speci- 
fication searching to minimize the number of included param- 
eters. 

24, Equation 3 has a Koyck lag structure, which is mathe- 
matically equivalent to an equation that relates current expen- 
ditures to the weighted average (with geometrically declining 
weights) of all current and past values of income, federal 
contributions, unemployment, and surpluses or deficits. If we 
set each of the past and present values of the explanatory 
variables equal to their “permanent” expected value, then the 
effect on spending becomes the coefficient in equation 3 
multiplied by the reciprocal of 1 minus the coefficient for 
lagged expenditures, b.a3/(1 — ba}. Figures for all unified 
governments are averages calculated from Table 1, weighted 
in proportion to the number of cases in columns 1-4. 

25. Note that the expression for the permanent income 
contribution to spending is a nonlinear function of several 
parameters. We therefore obtained an estimate of the stan- 
dard deviation by simulation methods, using the estimated 
coefficients’ variance-covariance matrix as a guide. 

26. Remember that these laws often specify the conditions 
under which deficits must be extinguished rather than forbid- 
ding them outright, so the effectiveness of the laws is not 
incompatible with the existence of at least transitory borrow- 
ing. We experimented with regressions using other defini- 
tions of the laws (governor must submit or legislature must 
pass a balanced budget) and found no significant differences 
according to whether or not such laws existed. 

27. Similarly, to some extent nonsouthern split legislatures 
spend an unexpected surplus rather than cut taxes. We had 
assumed for modeling purposes that legislators were equally 
averse to sustained surpluses and deficits and that adjustment 
in either direction would thus be equally difficult. In a period 
of persistent surpluses, a significant positive spending coef- 
ficient means that split legislatures are unable to exercise 
discipline in holding the line on spending following an 
unexpectedly large surplus, spending “free money” under 
bilateral veto pressure. That is, the high-demand party wants 
the extra spending more than the low-demand party wants 
the tax cut. 

28. For Democratic legislatures facing Republican gover- 
nors, the pattern of results confirms the hypothesis. If the 
shock is positive, spending rises, though only by a little. If the 
shock is negative, revenues subsequently rise (significantly) 
and spending falls. When Republican legislatures combine 
with Democratic governors, an unexpected surplus does 
result in lowered revenues. However, in this case the ex- 
pected spending decrease does not appear, nor does spend- 
ing decrease following an unexpected deficit in this case. 
However, we note that again (as in the split-legislature case), 
the anomalies arise over the spending behavior of Republican 
legislatures, so it could be that the model is too limited as 
well. Also, there are fewer cases of actual deficits in the 
present data, so we took the expedient course of letting the 
surplus/deficit split fall at the average shock in each case. 
Even so, there are only slightly over a hundred cases of each 
partisan type, so this means estimating nine parameters from 
50 cases, leaving little room for adding state-level fixed effects 
or the effects of deficit carryover laws. 

29. Intuitively, one simulation can be described as follows. 
Use the coefficients from a column of Tables 1 or 2—-with the 
independent variables set to mean values for that column’s 
subgroup of cases—to solve for revenues, then expenditures, 
and thus a new surplus. With this new surplus, let income 
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grow at an average rate, hold everything else constant, add a 
random shock, and solve again, iteratively, until 10 periods 
are complete. Do one hundred such interated calculations, 
each of which differs from the others only in its random 
elements which represent pure shocks in each period plus the 
uncertainty surrounding the parameter estimates. To isolate 
the effects of an initial recession, rerun an identical (random 
elements apart) set of simulations save only that in the first 
period of each income is reduced by 10% and see what effect 
this change of starting conditions has in the long run. The 
exact construction is spelled out in Appendix B. The coeffi- 
cients were based on regressions with data to which popula- 
tion adjustments have been made which differ slightly from 
those reported in Table 1. 

30. The differences between parties, particularly in long- 
run revenue levels, are clearer and approach statistical signif- 
icance at conventional levels in the cases where strict deficit 
laws exist. We are unsure how to interpret this. 

31. Based on Table 4, the results are that for the difference 
between Republicans and Democrats, conditional on a carry- 
over being allowed, t = 1.25 (p < .15) and that for the 
difference between states allowing carryovers and no carry- 
overs, conditional on unified Republicans, t = 1.58 (p < .10) 
and conditional on unified Democrats, t = 1.35 (p < .10). 

32. The results are that for the difference between Repub- 
licans and split legislatures, conditional on no carryover, t = 
3.87 (p < .005) and for the difference between Democrats and 
split legislatures, conditional on no carryover, t = 2.19 (p < 
.025). The numbers of cases for constrained and uncon- 
strained split legislatures are 59 and 54, respectively. 

33. The coefficients for split-legislature cases separated by 
carryover restrictions did not differ significantly from each 
other; thus the pooled estimates were reported in Table 1. 
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DOES ATTACK ADVERTISING DEMOBILIZE THE ELECTORATE? 


STEPHEN ANSOLABEHERE Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
SHANTO IYENGAR, ADAM SIMON, and 
NICHOLAS VALENTINO University of California, Los Angeles 


e address the effects of negative campaign advertising on turnout. Using a unique 
experimental design in which advertising tone is manipulated within the identical 
audiovisual context, we find that exposure to negative advertisements dropped intentions 
to vote by 5%. We then replicate this result through an aggregate-level analysis of turnout and 
campaign tone in the 1992 Senate elections. Finally, we show that the demobilizing effects of negative 
campaigns are accompanied by a weakened sense of political efficacy. Voters who watch negative 
advertisements become more cynical about the responsiveness of public officials and the electoral 


process. 


t is generally taken for granted that political 
| ease boost citizens’ involvement—their in- 

terest in the election, awareness of and informa- 
tion about current issues, and sense that individual 
opinions matter. Since Lazarsfeld’s pioneering work 
(Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954; Lazarsfeld, 
Berelson, and Gaudet 1948), it has been thought that 
campaign activity in connection with recurring elec- 
tions enables parties and candidates to mobilize their 
likely constituents and “recharge” their partisan sen- 
timents. Voter turnout is thus considered to increase 
directly with “the level of political stimulation to 
which the electorate is subjected” (Campbell et al. 
1966, 42; Patterson and Caldeira 1983). 

The argument that campaigns are inherently ‘’stim- 
ulating” experiences can be questioned on a variety 
of grounds. American campaigns have changed dra- 
matically since the 1940s and 1950s (see Ansolabehere 
et al. 1993). It is generally accepted that television has 
undermined the traditional importance of party orga- 
nizations, because it permits “direct” communication 
between candidates and the voters (see Bartels 1988; 
Polsby 1983; Wattenberg 1984, 1991). All forms of 
broadcasting, from network newscasts to talk show 
programs, have become potent tools in the hands of 
campaign operatives, consultants, and fund-raisers. 
In particular, paid political advertisements have be- 
come an essential form of campaign communication. 
In 1990, for example, candidates spent more on tele- 
vised advertising than any other form of campaign 
communication (Ansolabehere and Gerber 1993). 

We are now beginning to realize that the advent of 
television has also radically changed the nature and 
tone of campaign discourse. Today more than ever, 
the entire electoral process rewards candidates whose 
skills are rhetorical, rather than substantive (Jamieson 
1992) and whose private lives and electoral viability, 
rather than party ties, policy positions, and govern- 
mental experience, can withstand media scrutiny (see 
Brady and Johnston 1987; Lichter, Amundson, and 
Noyes 1988; Sabato 1991). Campaigns have also 
turned increasingly hostile and ugly. More often than 
not, candidates criticize, discredit, or belittle their 
opponents rather than promoting their own ideas 
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and programs. In the 1988 and 1990 campaigns, a 
survey of campaign advertising carried out by the 
National Journal found that attack advertisements had 
become the norm rather than the exception (Hag- 
strom and Guskind 1988, 1992). , 

Given the considerable changes in electoral strat- 
egy and the emergence of negative advertising as a 
staple of contemporary campaigns, it is certainly time 
to question whether campaigns are bound to stimu- 
late citizen involvement in the electoral process. To 
be sure, there has been no shortage of hand wringing 
and outrage over the depths to which candidates 
have sunk, the viciousness and stridency of their 
rhetoric, and the lack of any systematic accountability 
for the accuracy of the claims made by the candidates 
(see Bode 1992; Dionne 1991; Rosen and Taylor 1992). 
However, as noted by a recent Congressional Re- 
search Service survey, there is little evidence concern- 
ing the effects of attack advertising on voters and the 
electoral process (see Neale 1991). 

A handful of studies have considered the relation- 
ship between campaign advertising and political par- 
ticipation, with inconsistent results. Garramone and 
her colleagues (1990) found that exposure to negative 
advertisements did not depress measures of political 
participation. This study, however, utilized student 
participants and the candidates featured in the adver- 
tisements were fictitious. In addition, participants 
watched the advertisements in a classroom setting. In 
contrast to this study, an experiment reported by 
Basil, Schooler, and Reeves (1991) found that nega- 
tive advertisements reduced positive attitudes to- 
ward both candidates in the race, thereby indirectly 
reducing political involvement. This study, however, 
was not conducted during an ongoing campaign and 
utilized a tiny sample, and the participants could not 
vote for the target candidates. Finally, Thorson, 
Christ, and Caywood (1991) reported no differences 
in voting intention between college students exposed 
to positive and negative advertisements. 

We assert that campaigns can be either mobilizing 
or demobilizing events, depending upon the nature of the 
messages they generate. Using an experimental design 
that manipulates advertising tone while holding all 
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other features of the advertisements constant, we 
demonstrate that exposure to attack .advertising in 
and of itself significantly decreases voter engagement 
and participation. We then reproduce this result by 
demonstrating that turnout in the 1992 Senate cam- 
paigns was significantly reduced in states where the 
tone of the campaign was relatively negative. Finally, 
we address three possible explanations for the demo- 
bilizing effects of negative campaigns. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


There is a vast literature, both correlational and 
experimental, concerning the effects of televised ad- 
vertisements (though not specifically negative adver- 
tisements) on public opinion (for a detailed review, 
see Kosterman 1991). This literature, however, is 
plagued by significant methodological shortcomings. 
The limitations of the opinion survey as a basis for 
identifying the effects of mass communications have 
been well documented (see Bartels 1993; Hovland 
1959). Most importantly, surveys cannot reliably as- 
sess exposure to campaign advertising. Nor is most 
of the existing experimental work fully valid. The 
typical experimental study, by relying on fictitious 
candidates as the “target” stimuli, becomes divorced 
from the real world of campaigns. Previous experi- 
mental studies thus shed little evidence on the 
interplay between voters’ existing information and 
preferences and their reception of campaign adver- 
tisements. When experimental work has focused on 
real candidates and their advertisements, it is difficult 
to capture the effects of particular characteristics of 
advertising because the manipulation confounds sev- 
eral such characteristics (Ansolabehere and Iyengar 
1991; Garramone 1985; Pfau and Kenski 1989). That 
is, a Clinton spot and Bush spot differ in any number 
of features (the accompanying visuals, background 
sound, the voice of the announcer, etc.) in addition to 
the content of the message. Thus there are many 
possible explanations for differences in voters’ reac- 
tions to these spots. 

To overcome the limitations of previous research, 
we developed a rigorous but realistic experimental 
design for assessing the effects of advertising tone or 
valence’ on public opinion and voting. Our studies 
all took place during ongoing political campaigns (the 
1990 California gubernatorial race, the 1992 California 
Senate races, and the 1993 Los Angeles mayoral race) 
and featured “real” candidates who were in fact 
advertising heavily on television and “real” voters 
(rather than college sophomores) who on election day 
would have to choose between the candidates whose 
advertisements they watched. Our experimental ma- 
nipulations were professionally produced and could 
not (unless the viewer were a political consultant) be 
distinguished from the flurry of advertisements con- 
fronting the typical voter. In addition, our manipula- 
tion was unobtrusive; we embedded the experimen- 
tal advertisement into a 15-minute local newscast. 

The most distinctive feature of our design is its 
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ability to capture the casual effects of a particular 
feature of campaign advertisement—in this case, ad- 
vertising tone or valence. The advertisements that we 
produced were identical in all respects but tone and 
the candidate sponsoring the advertisement. In the 
1992 California Senate primaries, for example, view- 
ers watched a 30-second advertisement that either 
promoted or attacked on the general trait of “integ- 
rity.” The visuals featured a panoramic view of the 
Capitol Building, the camera then zooming in to a 
closeup of an unoccupied desk inside a Senate office. 
In the “positive” treatments (using the example of 
candidate Dianne Feinstein), the text read by the 
announcer was as follows: 


For over 200 years the United States Senate has shaped 
the future of America and the world. Today, California 
needs honesty, compassion, and a voice for all the 
people in the U.S. Senate. As mayor of San Francisco, 
Dianne Feinstein proposed new government ethics rules. 
She rejected large campaign contributions from special 
interests. And Dianne Feinstein supported tougher pen- 
alties on savings-and-loan crooks. 
California needs Dianne Feinstein in the U.S. Senate. 


In the “negative” version of this Feinstein spot, the 
text was modified as follows: 


For over 200 years the United States Senate has shaped 
the future of America and the world. Today, California 
needs honesty, compassion, and a voice for all the 
people in the U.S. Senate. As state controller, Gray Davis 
opposed new government ethics rules. He accepted large 
campaign contributions from special interests. And Gray 
Davis opposed tougher penalties on savings-and-loan 
crooks. 

California can’t afford a politician like Gray Davis in the 
U.S. Senate. 


By holding the visual elements constant and by 
using the same announcer, we were able to limit 
differences between the conditions to differences in 
tone.” With appropriate modifications to the word- 
ing, the identical pair of advertisements was also 
shown on behalf of Feinstein’s primary opponent, 
Controller Gray Davis, and for the various candidates 
contesting the other Senate primaries. 

In short, our experimental manipulation enabled 
us to establish a much tighter degree of control over 
the tone of campaign advertising than had been 
possible in previous research. Since the advertise- 
ments watched by viewers were identical in all other 
respects and because we randomly assigned partici- 
pants to experimental conditions, any differences 
between conditions may be attributed only to the 
tone of the political advertisement (see Rubin 1974). 


The Campaign Context 


Our experiments spanned a variety of campaigns, 
including the 1990 California gubernatoriai election, 
both of the state’s 1992 U.S. Senate races, and the 
1993 mayoral election in Los Angeles. In the case of 
the senatorial campaigns, we examined three of the 
four primaries and both general election campaigns. 
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The campaigns we examined were all characterized 
by extensive broadcast advertising and, in most cases, 
by frequent use of negative or attack advertising. 

We used the same design for all of the campaigns 
under investigation. That is, we manipulated adver- 
tising valence within the identical audiovisual frame- 
work. The content of the experimental advertise- 
ment, however, varied across campaigns. In general, 
the experimental advertisements focused on issues or 
themes that were particularly salient in the various 
campaigns. In the 1990 gubernatorial race, we created 
advertisements that dealt with the issues of crime and 
pollution. In the positive conditions, the sponsoring 
candidate was presented as “tough” on crime and a 
protector of the environment. In the negative ver- 
sions, the opponent was depicted as “soft” on crime 
and indifferent to the quality of the environment. 
(Samples of the text and accompanying visuals of 
the experimental manipulations are provided in Ap- 
pendix A.) 

The experimental advertisements for the 1992 Sen- 
ate primaries dealt with either the candidates’ per- 
sonal integrity or competence. In the case of integrity 
(discussed in the given examples), the advertisement 
described the candidate as either honest and a sup- 
porter of campaign reform or as dishonest and an 
opponent of reform. In the case of competence, the 
advertisement asked voters to consider the sponsor's 
“ability, determination, and leadership” (or the ab- 
sence of these characteristics in the opponent). 

During the Senate general election campaign, we 
shifted the focus of the advertisements to the issue of 
unemployment. The condition of the state’s economy 
and the significant loss of jobs (unemployment had 
reached 10% in September) were the overriding is- 
sues in both races. All four candidates aired adver- 
tisements promising to reverse the state’s economic 
decline. Our treatment advertisements depicted the 
sponsor or opponent as an advocate or critic of 
government-subsidized job training and industrial 
modernization programs. 

Finally, one of our studies concerned the non- 

artisan election for mayor of Los Angeles between 
Richard Riordan and Michael Woo. Here, the manip- 
ulation dealt with the candidates’ integrity and dis- 
cussed the degree to which the candidates’ campaign 
promises to increase job opportunities and reform 
city government were consistent with their past ac- 
tions. 

In summary, our experimental advertisements 
dealt with a variety of campaigns and themes. In all 
cases, however, the advertisements corresponded to 
the actual focus of campaigns. In their content, the 
experimental advertisements closely reflected the ad- 
vertisements aired by the candidates. 


Subjects and Procedure 


We recruited subjects by multiple methods including 
advertisements placed in local newspapers, flyers 
distributed in shopping malls and other public ven- 
ues, announcements in employer newsletters, and by 
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calling names from voter registration lists. Subjects 
were promised payment of $15 for participation in an 
hour-long study of “selective perception” of local 
news programs. 

Although the “sample” was obviously nonran- 
dom, our participants resembled the composition of 
the greater Los Angeles area. Across all the experi- 
ments, 56% of the participants were male, 53% were 
white, 26% were black, 12% were Hispanic, and 10% 
were Asian. The median age was 34. Forty-nine 
percent of the participants claimed affiliation with the 
Democratic party, 24% were Republicans, and 21% 
were independents. Forty-four percent were college 
graduates, with the balance being evenly divided 
between high school graduates and individuals with 
some college.” 

The experiments were conducted at two separate 
locations: West Los Angeles and Costa Mesa (Orange 
County). The former is a heavily Democratic area, 
while the latter, an affluent suburb of Los Angeles, is 
predominantly Republican. The experimental facili- 
ties in both locations were identical—a three-room 
office suite consisting of two viewing rooms and a 
separate room for completion of questionnaires (in 
addition to a reception area). The viewing rooms 
were furnished casually with sofas and easy chairs. 
Participants could browse through newspapers and 
magazines and snack on cookies and coffee. 

When participants‘ telephoned the facility they 
were scheduled for a particular time period of their 
choice. Experimental sessions were available from 
10:00 a.m. to 8:00 P.M., Monday through Saturday. 
The typical session consisted of two to three partici- 
pants. 

On arrival, subjects were given an instruction sheet 
informing them that the study concerned selective 
perception of local newscasts. They then completed a 
short pretest questionnaire concerning their social 
background, media activities, and political interest. 
Following completion of the pretest, participants 
were taken to a viewing room, where, depending 
upon the condition to which they had been as- 
signed,* they watched a 15-minute (complete with 
commercials) videotape recording of a recent local 
newscast (described to participants as having been 
selected at random). 

The experimental or “treatment” advertisement 
was inserted into the first commercial break midway 
through the tape. The political spot was: shown 
always in the middle position in a three-advertise- 
ment break. As described, the advertisements in the 
various conditions were identical in all respects ex- 
cept for the factors of valence and source. 

Following completion of the videotape, partici- 
pants completed a lengthy posttest questionnaire 
tapping their beliefs and opinions on a wide range of 
campaign issues. Of course, we also ascertained 
participants’ voting intentions and general level of 
involvement in the campaign. On completion of the 
posttest, participants were debriefed and paid. 
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ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


We shall limit our analyses to the effects of negative 
advertising on intention to vote. In our post-test 
questionnaire, we ascertained whether participants 
were registered to vote. Using registration as a filter, 
we then asked, “Looking forward to the November 
election, do you intend to vote?” (In the case of the 
primary election study, the question was worded 
accordingly.) We identified “likely voters” as those 
who were both registered and who stated their inten- 
tion of voting.” 

In analyzing our experimental data, we pooled the 
gubernatorial study, the various senatorial studies, 
and the mayoral study into a single data set. While 
the effects of attack advertising are tempered by 
campaign-specific constraints, including the back- 
ground of the candidates and the specific content of 
their advertising, we are especially interested in the 
average effect, if any, of advertising valence. More- 
over, pooling the separate studies makes it possible 
to obtain reliable estimates of the demobilizing effects 
of attack advertising. 

'. After pooling, we compared the percentage of 
viewers classified as likely voters among participants 
who watched the positive and negative versions of 
the experimental advertisements. The demobilization 
hypothesis predicts that exposure to negative adver- 
tising will lower the percentage of likely voters. 
Among those who watched a positive advertisement, 
64% intended to vote. Among participants who saw a 
product advertisement instead of a political one, 61% 
intended to vote. Among participants who were 
exposed to the negative versions of the campaign 
advertisement, only 58% were likely to vote. A one- 
way analysis of variance yielded an F-statistic of 2.2, 
significant at the .11 level.’ 

The decision to vote depends upon aspects of the 
campaign other than advertising valence. In addition, 
some people are more likely to vote than others, 
regardless of the nature of the campaign. To capture 
these contextual and dispositional effects on turnout, 
we regressed intention to vote (using a logistic regres- 
sion) on advertising tone and a set of dummy vari- 
ables corresponding to specific elections, as well as 
various indicators of individual differences. Because 
the positive and negative advertisements exerted 
symmetric effects on voting intention, we specified 
advertising tone as a trichotomy .corresponding to 
positive advertisement (+1), no political advertise- 
ment (0), and negative advertisement (—1). The indi- 
vidual difference variables included the frequency 
with which people said they followed public affairs, 
prior voting history, the “match” between viewers’ 
and the candidates’ gender and party identification, 
age, race, and education. This multivariate analysis, 
in essence, estimates the independent effects of the 
campaign advertising stimulus on voting intention 
above and beyond campaign-specific influences and 
personal predispositions. 

Table 1 presents the results of two logistic regres- 
sions corresponding to a full model (with all control 


TABLE 1 
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Logistic Regression Estimates of the Effect of Tone 
on Intentions To Vote in the 1990, 1992, and 


1993 Experiments 


VARIABLE 
Constant 


Advertising tone? 


Experiments 
1990 gubernatorial 


1992 primary 

1992 general election 
1988 turnout 
Follow gov't. affairs 


Independent 


FULL 
~.212 
(.331) 


110 
(.055) 


434 
(.203) 


404 
(179) 
1.221 
(.208) 
1.746 
(.141) 
497 
(.059) 


~1.112 
(108) 


MODEL 
RESTRICTED 


~ 230 
(331) 
114 
(.036) 


477 
(.195) 


335 
(.168) 
778 
(.138) 
1.614 
(.128) 
501 
(.058) 


~1.122 
(.108) 


~.028 
(.087) 
—.033 
(.117) 
002 
(.004) 
100 
(.068) 
034 
(.119) 
346 
(131) 


—905.5 
78.2 


Same party 
Same gender 
Age 


129 
(.058) 


Education 
Female 


353 
(.128) 


—906.7 
78.1 


White 


Log likelinood 
% correcily predicted 


Note: Entries are logit coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 
N = 1,655. 
“Coded 1 for positive ad, 0 for control ad, —1 for negative ad. 





variables included) and a restricted model (with non- 
significant controls excluded). The baseline (constant) 
in this specification represents the 1993 Los Angeles 
mayoral race. Off-year local elections tend to be 
characterized by low levels of citizen involvement. 
Not surprisingly, the 1990 gubernatorial, the 1992 
Senate primary, and the 1992 Senate general elections 
all registered higher turnout. 

The individual difference factor with the greatest 
ability to discriminate between likely and unlikely 
voters, as expected, was prior voting history. Partic- 
ipants who reported voting in the 1988 election were 
much more likely to be classified as likely voters in 
1992-93 than those who reported not having voted. 
Partisans, those with higher levels of political inter- 
est, the more educated, and whites were also charac- 
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terized by significantly higher levels of voting inten- 
tion. 

From our perspective, the most important result 
in Table 1 is the effect of advertising tone on voting 
intentions. In both equations, a one-sided t-test 
showed that advertising tone significantly (at the .05 
level) affected turnout. Converting the logistic coeffi- 
cient on advertising tone into a linear probability 
shows that those participants exposed to the negative 
version of the advertisement were 2.5% less likely to 
vote than those exposed to no political advertise- 
ment. Conversely, the positive version of the adver- 
tisement increased voting intention by 2.5 percentage 
points. In short, the initial estimate of the demobili- 
zation effect survived the multiple controls. 

Overall, the experimental results demonstrate that 
exposure to negative (as opposed to positive) adver- 
tising depresses intention to vote by 5%. Considering 
the scope of our experimental manipulation (a single 
30-second advertisement embedded in a 15-minute 
newscast) and the variety of campaigns examined, 
these effects seem remarkable. Despite our best ef- 
forts at experimental realism, it is possible that the 
effect has been magnified by some aspect of the 
research design. It is important, therefore, to place 
the experimental findings in the context of the world 
of actual campaigns. 


Replicating the Experimental Results 


To reconstruct our experimental framework in the 
real world, we measured the tone of the campaign in 
each of the 34 states holding a Senate election in 1992. 
Senate campaigns are especially appropriate for our 
purposes because the candidates rely heavily on 
advertising (Ansolabehere and Gerber 1993). More- 
over, four of our seven experiments focused on 
senate campaigns. 

Our indicator of campaign tone was based on a 
systematic content analysis of news coverage of the 
various Senate races. We searched through the NEXIS 
and DATATIMES data bases for all newspaper and 
newsmagazine articles bearing on the Senate cam- 
paigns in general and the candidates’ advertisements 
in particular. This search yielded a total of over 2,500 
articles ranging from a high of 1,000 on the Feinstein- 
Seymour contest in California to a low of 28 in the 
case of the Idaho race. Based on a reading of the news 
coverage, campaigns were classified into one of three 
categories: generally positive in tone (scored 1); 
mixed (scored 0); and generally negative in tone 
(scored ~1). The classification scheme is described in 
Appendix B, along with each state’s tone score. 

As our indicator of turnout, we simply computed 
the votes cast for U.S. Senate and divided by the 
state’s voting-age population. In addition to turnout, 
we also examined ballot roll-off in the Senate elec- 
tions. For each relevant state, we subtracted the total 
number of votes cast for senator from the total cast 
for president and divided by the latter. The roll-off 
indicator has two distinct advantages. First, roll-off 
is a campaign-specific effect indicating the degree to 
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which people who were sufficiently motivated to vote 
in the presidential election chose to abstain in the 
Senate race. Second, because roll-off uses the presi- 
dential vote as a baseline, it adjusts for a variety of 
state-related differences (e.g., demographic factors, 
political culture and party competition), which affect 
the level of voting turnout.® 

Turnout in senatorial elections depends upon a 
variety of influences in addition to the tone of the 
campaign. These include the competitiveness of the 
race, the volume (or “decibel level”) of the campaign, 
and the electorate’s sense of civic duty. (For a thor- 
ough discussion, see Rosenstone and Hansen 1993). 
Our measure of the volume of the campaign was the 
level of campaign spending by incumbents and chal- 
lengers (measured in logarithms). Competitiveness 
or closeness was measured by the squared difference 
between the Republican and Democratic shares of the 
total vote. Lastly, to incorporate differences in civic 
duty and other relevant orientations, we also con- 
trolled for per capita income, turnout in the 1988 
presidential election, percentage college-educated, 
region (South, non-South), and the census form 
mail-back rate.’ 

Having compiled the turnout, roll-off, and cam- 
paign tone indicators, we proceeded to replicate the 
experimental results. Table 2 presents the results 
from the full and restricted multiple regression anal- 
yses of turnout and roll-off. Following the analysis of 
the experimental data, the tone variable was specified 
as a trichotomy (negative tone —1, mixed = 0, 
positive tone = 1). This specification measures the 
deviation in turnout and roll-off of the positive and 
negative campaign tone categories from the mixed- 
tone category.’ 

Do Senate races characterized by relatively nega- 
tive campaigns have lower turnout and higher roll-off 
rates than races in which the campaign is more 
positive in tone? For both turnout and roll-off, we 
found significant effects of campaign tone. Negative 
campaigns decreased turnout by 2%. (This also 
means that positive campaigns boosted turnout by 
2%, for a total difference of 4%.) Negative campaigns 
also increased ballot roll-off by 1.2% and vice-versa. 
Since the demobilization hypothesis is directional, we 
resorted to one-tailed tests (i.e., negative campaigns 
decrease turnout and increase roll-off, while positive 
campaigns increase turnout and decrease roll-off). 
The t-statistics for this hypothesis were 3.64 for 
turnout and —2.26 for roll-off, both significant at the 
.05 level.” 

The use of both experimental and nonexperimental 
methods to measure the very same naturally occur- 
ring phenomena is highly unusual in the social sci- 
ences. It is even more unusual if both methods yield 
equivalent results. In our study, the aggregate-level 
analysis of turnout and roll-out in the 1992 Senate 
elections and the experimental studies of negative 
advertising converge: negative campaigns tend to 
demobilize the electorate. 
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TABLE 2 


December 1994 


Regression Estimates of the Effect of Tone on Turnout and Roff-off in the 1992 Senate Elections 


TURNOUT?’ ROLL-OFF” 
INDEPENDENT FULL FULL 
VARIABLE MODEL RESTRICTED MODEL RESTRICTED 
Constant —.294 ~ 295 .157 .150 
(.171) (.124) (.173) (.040) 
Campaign tone! .020 021 —.011 —.012 
(.006) (.006) (.006) (.005) 
1988 turnout .550 .571 .046 l — 
(101 (.090) (.102) 
Per capita income .010 — .048 .049 
(.027) (.027) {.019) 
Mail-back rate 337 340 —.058 — 
. (.149) (.125) (.151) 
Southern state .048 047 —.014 —.016 
. (.015) (.013) (.015) (.013) © 
% Coliege-educated 120 172 = 216 —,247 
(.099) (.076) (.100) (.067) 
Log challenger $ 001 — —,.011 —.010 
(.005) (.005) (.004) 
Log incumbent $ .013 .011 — 004 — 
(.007) (.006) (.007) . 
. Open seat 011 — — 009 — 
(.012) (.012) 
(Non)closeness —,053 —,068 .058 .069 
— (.046) (.039) (.046) (.037) 
R? .94 .94 .67 = 64 
SS residuals .0099 0102 101 0112 





Note: Entries are multiple regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. N = 34. 


"Total Votes for Senate Voting-age Population. 


*(Total Votes for President — Total Votes for Senate)/(Total Votes for President). 


“1 = positive tone, 0 = mixed fone, —1 = negative tone. 


Psychological Correlates 


That attack advertisements discourage people from 
voting raises questions about the psychological un- 
derpinnings of this effect. One possibility is that 
partisanship mediates the effects of attack advertise- 
ments on turnout. It is generally thought that cam- 
paign messages resonate especially strongly among 
supporters or proponents of the source of the mes- 
sage. Campaigns thus have the effect of reinforcing or 
crystallizing existing partisan loyalties. Extending 
this argument to attack advertising implies the ob- 
verse. That is, the intention to vote among supporters 
of the candidate airing the negative advertisement 
will be unchanged, since the message provides no 
reasons to vote for their candidate. On the other 
hand, voting intention should be weakened among 
supporters of the candidate who is attacked, since the 
message provides these partisans with reasons not to 
vote for their candidate. 

If attack advertisements demobilize on a partisan 
basis, we should find a significant interaction effect 
between advertising valence and viewers’ party iden- 
tification. We thus reestimated the logistic regression 


presented in Table 1, this time including the appro- 
priate interaction (valence x same party). The results 
revealed that the interaction term was nonsignificant 
and had the wrong sign.” Partisanship does not 
mediate the demobilizing effects of attack advertising; 
supporters of the source and target candidates.are not 
affected differently. 

An alternative account of the demobilization effect 
is that attack advertising generates blanket negativity 
toward both candidates. According to this “plague- 
on-both-your-houses” explanation, voters not only 
become more critical of the target of the attack but 
turn against the sponsor as well (for some evidence of 
this effect, see Basil, Schooler, and Reeves 1991). We 
investigated this possibility by examining partici- 
pants’ evaluations of the personal traits of both the 
sponsor and the target of the attack advertisements.” 
Our results indicated that attack advertisements gen- 
erally “work.” That is, ratings of the target were 
generally less positive after participants watched the 
attack. Ratings of the sponsor, however, were gener- 
ally unaffected, suggesting that participants did not 
penalize candidates for airing negative messages.’* 
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The fact that attack advertisements do not demobi- 
lize on a partisan basis and do not induce negativity 
towards both candidates suggests a third explanation 
for demobilization. Negative advertising may affect 
voting intent by conveying cues not about the candi- 
dates but about the nature of political campaigns and 
the political influence of ordinary citizens. Perhaps 
the act of attacking another candidate in a 30-second 
advertisement denigrates the entire process. 

To explore this possibility, we measured our par- 
ticipants’ sense of political efficacy—their beliefs in 
the responsiveness of public officials and electoral 
institutions to popular will. We used four questions, 
coded the responses to each as either efficacious (1) or 
inefficacious (0) and computed the average response 
to all four items.* °” Among viewers who were exposed 
to the positive versions of the campaign advertise- 
ment, the mean efficacy score was .24. The mean was 
no different (.23) among participants in the control 
group. In the case of viewers who were exposed to 
the negative versions of the advertisement, the mean 
dropped to .19. The F-statistic from the one-way 
analysis of variance was significant at the .02 level.’° 
In short, exposure to campaign attacks makes voters 
disenchanted with the business of politics as usual. 

In summary, we have considered three possible 
explanations for the demobilizing effects of attack 
advertisements: partisan demobilization, a plague- 
on-both-houses effect, and general cynicism. Our 
evidence points toward the third. Among our exper- 
imental participants, exposure to attack advertising 
significantly weakened confidence in the responsive- 
ness of electoral institutions and public officials. As 
campaigns become more negative and cynical, so 
does the electorate. 


CONCLUSION 


Taken together, our studies demonstrate that attack 
advertising extracts a toll on electoral participation. In 
the experiments, voting intention dropped by 5% 
when participants were shown an attack advertise- 
ment in place of a positive advertisement. Our aggre- 
gate-level replication of the experimental results sug- 
gests that Senate turnout in 1992 was roughly 4% 
lower when the candidates waged relatively negative 
campaigns. Since the scope of the experimental ma- 
nipulations never exceeded a single advertisement, 
our estimates of the demobilizing effects of campaign 
attacks may be conservative. Over the course of two 
or three weeks of sustained negative advertising, the 
flight of voters can be more substantial. 

The effects of attack advertising on the decision to 
vote have significant implications for our understand- 
ing of the impact of campaigns on electoral outcomes. 
Voter withdrawal in response to negative advertising 
also raises questions concerning the legitimate and 
fair uses of broadcast advertising.” 

The most important implication of these results is 
that in the era of media campaigns, both surges and 
declines in turnout can be generated by high-inten- 
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sity campaigns. Candidates with sufficient resources 
can, through the use of negative messages, keep 
voters away from the polls. Campaigns are not inher- 
ently mobilizing forces, and the secular decline in 
presidential and midterm voter turnout since 1960 
(for evidence, see Rosenstone and Hansen 1993) may 
be attributed, in part, to the increasingly negative 
tone of national campaigns. 

Finally, this research raises normative questions 
concerning the trade-off between the right to political 
expression and the right to vote. Should candidates 
be free to use advertising techniques that have the 
effect of reducing levels of voter turnout? In the case 
of publicly financed presidential campaizns, is it 
legitimate for candidates to use public funcs in ways 
that are likely to discourage voting? How do we 
weigh the public interest in free political expression 
against the competing public interest in widespread 
public participation? When, if ever, should politi- 
cians’ expression be restrained or subjectec to incen- 
tives to modify its form or content? 

In other areas of public communication, allegations 
of “antisocial” effects have prompted exter.sive anal- 
ysis and debate. In some areas, the outcome has been 
governmental regulation. Thus the tobacco compa- 
nies have been banned from using the airwaves for 
certain forms of commercial speech and are required 
to include mandated health warnings in their print 
advertisements. Direct regulation of political speech, 
which is at the core of the values protected by the 
First Amendment, is probably both impossible as a 
matter of law and undesirable as a matter of policy. 
The classic remedy in this society for injuricus speech 
is simply “more speech.” However, there is prece- 
dent in the law governing the broadcast media requir- 
ing that “equal time” be given to the targets of certain 
“personal attacks” (see Ferris and Leahy 1990). Pos- 
sibly, new regulations governing the broadcast media 
ensuring that the targets of attack advertisements 
have reasonable opportunity to respond (regardless 
of their own financial resources) should be consid- 
ered. Ohio and other states are currently experiment- 
ing with “truth in political advertising” guidelines 
designed to make candidates think twice before re- 
sorting to false or misleading advertising. However, 
approaches that simply ensure that there will be 
“more speech” miss the essential point raised by this 
research, which is that negative advertisir._g impacts 
adversely on voting; remedies that can only multiply 
the number of negative advertisements will exacer- 
bate, rather than address, the essential problem. 

The more realistic approach to influencing the tone 
of campaign advertising rests on voluntary or incen- 
tive-based restraints. There have been several in- 
stances in which public controversy over the content 
of entertainment programming has prodded the net- 
works, local stations, or record companies to with- 
draw the program in question. Similar reasoning is 
embodied in legislation pending in Congress that 
seeks to reform campaign advertising. (For a discus- 
sion of recent legislative efforts, see O'Neill 1992). 
One bill would impose a double standard on adver- 
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tising rates under which only “positive” advertise- 
ments would be entitled to the “lowest unit rate” 
rule. Other suggestions include the so-called in- 
person rule, under which the candidates would be 
required to deliver their attack statements in person 
(on camera). 

A third set of suggestions for reform addresses the 
use of media “monitoring.” In the aftermath of the 
1988 campaign, the press decided to scrutinize the 
candidates’ paid messages (in the form of “ad watch- 
es,” “truth boxes,” and the like). Anticipation of 
critical news coverage may deter candidates from 
relying heavily on attack messages. To this point, 
however, there is no reliable evidence concerning the 
effects of these monitoring effects on voter response 
to advertising. 

We do not yet understand the implications of these 
various approaches. Some would certainly raise ob- 
jections from civil libertarians, others would be ob- 
jectionable to those concerned with political compet- 
itiveness. As in the case of campaign finance reform, 
broadcast advertising reform may work to benefit 
those in office at the expense of challengers. Al- 
though providing incentives for campaigns to air 
“positive” messages provides no assurance that these 
messages will be more substantive, verifiable, or 
honest, they would, at least, be less likely to deter 
voting. While the case for broadcast advertising re- 
form has yet to be made, the relationship between 
negative advertising and voting suggests that these 
issues are worth further research and discussion. 


APPENDIX A: SAMPLES OF 
EXPERIMENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The wording and visuals used in two of our studies 
appear below. The changes associated with the neg- 
ative versions of the advertisements are given in 
parentheses. 


1990 Gubernatorial Study: Crime 


Text. It’s happening right now in your neighbor- 
hood. A generation of youth slowly dying. ____is 
(is not) the candidate who intends to stop this trag- 
edy and preserve California’s future. As mayor of 
a ee added (reduced the number 
of) police officers, constructed (blocked) new jails, 
and fought hard against drugs (opposed drug educa- 
tion programs). The result: major crime rates fell 
(increased) by 12%. His (her) record won the en- 
dorsement (was condemned by) the California Asso- 
ciation of Police Chiefs. They know will 
push for (will oppose) tougher sentencing and 
strengthen (weaken) our state’s justice system. 


Visuals. Schoolchildren on playground; addict inject- 
ing heroin; body bag being removed from crime 
scene; police officers outside courthouse; interior of 
prison cell; candidate logo. 
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1992 Senate Study: Unemployment 


Text. Since 1990, California has lost two-and-a-half 
million jobs. The state now has the highest unem- 
ployment rate in the nation. California needs elected 
officials who will end the recession. will 
work (has done nothing) to bring jobs back to our 
state. As a U.S. Senator, will introduce 
legislation ( opposes legislation) to in- 
crease funding for job training programs and to give 
California companies incentives to modernize and 
expand their factories and plants. California needs 
(can’t afford) in the U.S. Senate. 


Visuals. Closed factory; graph showing state’s unem- 
ployment rate; lines at unemployment office; picture 
of candidate (opponent); factory workers assembling 
planes; workers on construction site; candidate logo. 


APPENDIX B: CLASSIFICATION OF 1992 
SENATE CAMPAIGNS ACCORDING 
TO ADVERTISING TONE 


We examined a subset of the Nexis and DATATIMES 
data bases that contained full-text reproductions of 
articles from more than 30 major daily newspapers 
and five politically oriented magazines (e.g., the Cook 
Political Report, the Roll Call, and the Hotline). A 
separate search was conducted for all 34 senatorial 
campaigns. The search was designed to access all 
articles about the campaign printed after the primary 
and before the general election. When the search 
produced more than 150 articles (as was the case for 
seven races), than a further search command focus- 
ing on campaign advertising was added. This proce- 
dure elicited a total of 2,573 articles. . 

Each article was read by a graduate student coder 
who specifically looked for discussion of campaign 
tone. The coder followed a strict scheme in order to 
place each race into one of the three campaign-tone 
categories. If a majority of the tone-related references 
to a campaign were negative (e.g., it was character- 
ized as being nasty, dirty, or vicious and provided 
specific examples of negative attacks from each of the 
race’s candidates), the race was coded as negative. If 
at least three articles specifically mentioned that one 
of the Senate.candidate’s was deliberately refraining 
from making a negative response to the opponent's 
attacks and no later article contradicted this informa- 
tion, then the race was coded as mixed. Finally, when 
the news coverage yielded no discernible information 
about negative campaign tone, the race was coded as 
positive. 

We validated our news-based classification scheme 
by asking two major political consultants (David Hill, 
Republican, and Mark Mellman, Democrat) to rate 
each of the Senate campaigns on the same three-point 
scale. The consultants disagreed with our classifica- 
tion in only one instance (Kentucky), and we de- 
ferred to their expertise. (The analysis is unchanged if 
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Kentucky is eliminated from the analysis.) Each 
state’s tone score is shown in the following list: 


Negative Tone Mixed Tone Positive Tone 


Arkansas Alabama Alaska 
California Arizona Hawaii 

(6-yr. seat) Florida Idaho 
California Illinois Iowa 

(2-yr. seat) Missouri Kansas 
Colorado Oklahoma Maryland 
Connecticut | Nevada 
Georgia North Dakota 
Indiana South Dakota 
Kentucky Utah 
Louisiana Vermont 
New Hampshire Wisconsin 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Washington 


(Note that the California 6-year seat was contested between 
Boxer and Herschenson and the 2-year seat, between 
Feinstein and Seymour, and that the Louisiana general 
election was uncontested.) 
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1. We use these terms interchangeably to describe 
whether the advertisement, or the campaign as a whole, 
focuses on a candidate’s positive aspects or on the opponent's 
liabilities and faults. 

2. In addition to minimizing the visual differences in the 
advertisement, we also used identical logos, in which the 
sponsoring candidate’s name appeared in large red letters 
against a brown backdrop. 

3. Using a weighted average of Los Angeles and Orange 
counties as the baseline, the demographics for our sample 
match closely for age (median of 34 versus 31), gender (44% 
vs. 51% male), race (52% vs. 47% white), and partisanship 
(49% identifying Democratic vs. 47% registration). Our par- 
ticipants deviated in the local area in two respects: 26% of our 
participants were African-American (compzred to 10% in Los 
Angeles and Orange counties), and 44% were college gradu- 
ates (compared to 24% for the local area). 

4. Random assignment of participants to experimental 
conditions was used throughout. The use of random assign- 
ment assures (subject to the rules of probability) that differ- 
ences in the dependent variable can be attributed only to the 
experimental manipulation (see Campbell and Stanley 1969, 
25). We took the additional precaution of controlling for a 
number of background variables considered predictive of 
participation, including partisanship, pricr voting history, 
age, and education. 

5. Responses to the two questions were generally cumu- 
lative; that is, few people who said they were not registered 
indicated an intention to vote. These respondents were clas- 
sified as unlikely voters. 
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6. For a more detailed analysis of the effects of advertising 
valence in specific campaigns, see Ansolabehere, lyengar, 
and Valentino 1993. 

7. The number of cases was 1,716. Since the F-statistic is 
nondirectional, that is a conservative test of the demobiliza- 
tion hypothesis. 

8. The average roll-off in the 1992 Senate elections (round- 
ed to the nearest thousand) was 127,000, with a maximum of 
609,000 and a minimum of —13,000. In percentage terms, 
roll-off averaged 4.9% with a range of --1.8% to 11.6%. 

9. The Bureau of the Census mails forms to every resident 
in each state. The mail-back rate is the fraction of forms that 
are completed and returned. 

10. A simple F-test revealed that the symmetry restriction 
was justified. 

11. There are a variety of other interesting results.in this 
analysis, but since we are especially interested in the effects of 
campaign tone, we set them aside for future consideration. 

12. These results are available from the authors. 

13. Participants rated the candidates’ intelligence, honesty, 
compassion, leadership, toughness, arrogance, weakness, and 
deviousness. We formed an index by subtracting the number 
of negative ratings from the number of positive ratings. 

14. These results are available from the authors. 

15. The questions asked participants to agree or disagree 
with the following statements: (1) “Generally speaking, those 
who get elected to pubic office keep in touch with the people 
in their constituencies”; (2) “In this country, politics works for 
the benefits of a few special interests, rather than the public 
good;” (3) “Most politicians are willing to tackle the real 
problems facing America;” (4) “Having elections makes gov- 
ernment responsive to the views of the people.” 

16. The F-statistic was 4.0, with 1,716 cases. 

17. It is possible, of course, that negative advertising also 
exerts prosocial effects not tapped by our studies. For in- 
stance, there is some evidence that negative advertisements 
allow voters to differentiate more readily between candidates’ 
issue positions, thus facilitating “issue voting” (see Garra- 
mone et al. 1990; Patterson and McClure 1976). 
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RIDING WAVES OR MAKING WAVES? THE SERVICES 
AND THE U.S. DEFENSE BUDGET, 1981-1993 


JAMES H. LEBOVIC George Washington University 


ureaucratic politics is the favored explanation of those addressing the perversities of defense 
budgeting. But it is arguably devoid of politics, given its dependence on either aggrzgate 
top-down or horizontal models. I seek to redirect analysis. I disaggregate defense spending (by 
service and weapon type) and study budget sensitivity to program pressures in the buildups and 
builddowns of the Reagan—Bush eras. Applying a two-equation model to time-series cross-sectional 
data, the analysis shows weapon budgets increasing with program diversification and a commitment 
to defense spending. In turn, it shows programs diversifying to accomodate service objectives: when 
turning to missions, the services increased program varieties while concentrating program resot-rces. 


ureaucratic politics is the favored explanation of 
B those who ponder the perversities of weapon 

acquisition and defense budgeting. The idea 
that weapons and budgets are outcomes of internal 
governmental conflict prompted numerous studies 
detailing the competitive strategy and tactics in- 
volved (Armacost 1969; Evangelista 1988; Halperin 
1974; Hampson 1989; Huntington 1961; Kotz 1988; 
McNaugher 1989). These studies are complemented 
by valuable statistical treatments (Majeski 1983; 
Marra 1985; Mintz 1988, 1989; Nincic and Cusack 
1979; Ostrom 1978; Ostrom and Marra 1986). Despite 
their important contribution, the latter insufficiently 
capture the insights of the nonstatistical literature. 
Most often, statistical studies reveal budgets re- 
sponding to prior-year amounts or to amounts pro- 
posed by other actors in the budgeting process. As a 
result, they subordinate bureaucratic politics to bud- 
geting “incrementalism’” (or “inertia”) when not con- 
fusing the two. They thereby focus on outcomes 
remote from their underlying political causes within 
the defense bureaucracy. Statistical studies certainly 
acknowledge the disaggregated dynamics of defense 
budgeting; yet even then, they do so incompletely. 
For example, the military services and/or the Depart- 
ment of Defense are routinely treated as a single 
decision maker in a process that is implied to be 
either “horizontal” or “top-down” (on the latter, see 
Su, Kamlet, and Mowery 1993). 

I seek to redirect analysis by offering a model that is 
open to both top-down and bottom-up influences. It 
disaggregates defense spending by service and 
weapon type and studies budgetary sensitivity to 
program pressures in the Reagan-Bush era—a period 
of an unprecedented buildup and less striking build- 
down.’ By assessing program concentration (and its 
opposite, diversification), it asks whether the services 
responded to higher budgets or instead actively created 
the budgetary realities of the period. Indeed, the 
latter is suggested by the bureaucratic politics litera- 
ture, where the services are depicted as seeking 
versatile and diverse weapons to claim missions and 
resources—a quest well within service capability 
given the service role in the lengthy and complex 
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defense planning, programming, and bucgeting cy- 
cle (see Hampson 1989, 6-27; Puritano 1985). More 
explicitly, in examining Reagan—Bush defense spend- 
ing, this study asks whether service programming 
followed defense budgeting or vice versa, that is, 
whether budgetary increases (decreases) caused pro- 
gram expansion (contraction) or the reverse. 

Accordingly, this study tests two equations. The 
first represents a top-down perspective that assumes 
a coherent actor (the executive branch) choosing 
among budgetary categories. The second adopts a 
bottom-up perspective that recognizes prcgramming 
pressures exerted by self-interested services. While 
each equation incorporates the determinants of one 
level of the decision process (budgeting o7 program- 
ming), each acknowledges the possible influence of 
the other level. The resulting model is tested with 
cross-sectional time-series data drawn from presiden- 
tial budget requests from fiscal years 1981-93 for the 
three services (air force, navy, and army) and for 
eight service-weapon categories: air force aircraft and 
missiles; navy aircraft, missiles, and ships: and army 
aircraft, missiles, and combat vehicles. 


BUREAUCRATIC POLITICS 


Bureaucratic politics has proven a fruitful perspective 
from which to understand the outcomes and deficien- 
cies of the acquisition process. It has generated a 
literature rich in insights and examples. However, it 
is marred by conceptual deficiencies that limit its 
explanatory and predictive utility. 


Controlling Acquisition 


According to numerous intensive studies of defense 
budgeting and acquisition, bureaucratic politics dom- 
inates acquisition throughout, as weapons are initi- 
ated and shaped through rivalry. The military services 
and subservices are key acquisitional competitors. 
They use weapons to stake claims, to acquire re- 
sources, and to affirm key missions. (In this, Penta- 
gon Officials, the White House, and defense contract- 
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ing firms also compete even if they are not, strictly 


speaking, “bureaucratic” competitors.) The services _ 
bargain with other participants, form coalitions, con- ` 


trol information, and manipulate the acquisition pro- 
cess to obtain key weapons. They engineer threats, 
strategically choose requirements, limit oversight, 
select and distort data, and skip and collapse acqui- 
sition stages to create political momentum and pro- 
scribe less desired alternatives. 

Weapon requirements (or conceptions of “need”) 
are especially critical to political control and follow 
from overlapping and changing service missions. The 
air force, navy, and army pursue weapons that serve 
essential missions: combat missions, controlling the 
seas, and conducting ground warfare, respectively. 
And they engage in politics, reinterpreting missions 
to match new technology or redirecting old technol- 
ogy to new purposes. As service instruments, re- 
quirements are animated by the complex relationship 
between missions and weapon technology and per- 
formance. Politics pervades weapon requirements, 
because any mission can be served by many different 
means and any means can serve many different 
missions. That is, bureaucratic politics thrives on 
weapon substitution. A service can use the incomplete 
fit between mission and technology to advantage, ont 
so can rivals. 

Bureaucratic competition partly occurs over single 
programs. Such programs are valued for key perfor- 
mance yet are made versatile to claim other missions 
or to deflect claims of other services. Single weapons 
can expand or contract performances to serve bureau- 
cratic interests in three major ways. First, require- 
ments defer to less critical missions to protect or 

romote more crucial ones. For this reason, during 
the 1980s, the air force sought multipurpose interdic- 
tion aircraft in the guise of close air support (CAS) by 
offering an attack version of the F-16 (the A-16) to 
replace an aircraft specifically designed for close air 
support (the A-10). Resisting army pressure to ac- 
quire dedicated CAS aircraft, the air force offered 
improved CAS performance largely as a byproduct of 
general aircraft capability enhancement. Old mis- 
sions were even offered in the guise of new ones. In 
the 1990s, navy submariners envisioned changed 
missions for attack submarines—from deep-water to 
the shallow-water antisubmarine contingencies of 
regional conflict, but also from antisubmarine to such 
land-oriented functions as performing cruise missile 
attacks, engaging in intelligence gathering, transport- 
ing special forces, and undertaking the symbolic 
functions long performed by battleships and aircraft 
carriers. 

Second, requirements are written to encroach sur- 
reptitiously upon rival missions. In the 1950s, the 
army disguised its effort to acquire an intermediate- 
range ballistic missile capability. Dissatisfied with the 
1947 formalization, ““Armies walk, navies sail, and air 
forces fly,” the army sought to acquire ballistic mis- 
siles (the Jupiter) by emphasizing the link between 
the performance of missiles and artillery. Of course, 
the air force defended against these encroachments 
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by associating longer-range missiles with its strategic 
mission. By achieving restrictions on the range of 
army tactical ballistic missiles, it successfully fought 
off army attempts to place a technological “foot in the 
door” (Armacost 1969). 

Third, requirements are supported or added when 
program alternatives are proscribed (or killed). 
When, during the late 1960s and early 1970s, limits 
were imposed on launchers (first by McNamara and 
then by SALT), the air force turned to multiple 
warheads to improve target coverage and force sur- 
vival. But all the services sought flexible weapons 
with limited budgets and infrequent program start- 
ups. In the 1980s and 1990s, weapons such as the air 
force B-2 stealth bomber and air force advanced 
technical fighter (ATF), the army light (stealth) heli- 
copter and M1 Abrams tank, and the navy SSN-21 
attack submarine were deemed especially useful in 
increasing political support and ensuring adequate 
mission coverage. 

Bureaucratic competition also yields multiple pro- 
grams. Program numbers expand or contract to serve 
bureaucratic interests in four basic ways. First, re- 
quirements are written creating new weapons to 
protect other favored weapons. These requirements 
can be designed to ensure that the cost of one project 
does not endanger another. In the 1980s, the financial 
health of the advanced tactical fighter program, for 
instance, certainly moved the air force to avoid en- 
tirely new CAS aircraft. Requirements can also be 
designed to maintain a division of labor among 
weapons to ensure that projects do not threaten the 
rationale for more desirable ones by offering the same 
mission at a lower price. In the 1990s, air force 
advance tactical fighter proponents supported de- 
signs for an F-16 replacement that tilted toward the 
air-to-ground (rather than the competitive air-to-air) 
mission and then advocated that new designs be 
shelved in favor of a somewhat upgraded F-16 (Mor- 
rocco 1992, 34). Moreover, deficiencies in require- 
ments are addressed by promoting companion 
weapon systems. For instance, the navy answered 
criticisms of aircraft carrier vulnerability by stressing 
the defensive layers that would have to be penetrated 
by an attacker. 

Second, requirements are written to avoid undesir- 
able or controversial missions and thus to create a 
rationale for multiple systems. The navy, for in- 
stance, spurned air force tactical aircraft and missions 
and, in the late 1980s, failed to embrace the ATF. Both 
services desired an air-superiority fighter, but each 
rejected the other’s missions: the air force pursued 
interdiction and the navy sought carrier compatabil- 
ity, air defense, and ground support (United States, 
General Accounting Office 1990). 

Third, requirements are formulated to promote 
multiple programs, regardless of overlaps. Multiplic- 
ity reduces political risk, avoids choices that could 
alienate bureaucratic factions, and increases political 
leverage to secure the survival of at least one pro- 
gram. In the 1970s, elected officials justified opposing 
one weapon (the B-1) by supporting another (cruise 
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missiles or the stealth bomber) (Kotz 1988, 153). 
Politically, critics cannot easily oppose multiple ser- 
vice programs. President Carter apparently endorsed 
the MX missile because he opposed the B-1 bomber 
(pp. 167-72); and Henry Kissinger apparently ac- 
cepted the Trident and cruise missiles to acquire the 
support of the joint chiefs of staff for the SALT I 
agreement (Hampson 1989, 189). In any case, multi- 
plicity increased the service claim to available re- 
sources. 

Finally, requirements are written to kill a project, 
especially when a joint-service one, creating a need 
for single-service weapons. Demonstrating a subtle, 
passive variant of this tactic, the air force and navy 
might have sabotaged the joint advanced tactical 
fighter (ATF/NATF) program by allowing the aircraft 
to evolve away from navy requirements: the air force 
was to commit to a contractor (in 1991) for full-scale 
development when the navy was only completing 
concept demonstration/validation. 

Bureaucratic politics thus centers on weapon sub- 
stitution, as actors protect and promote immediate 
interests while constructing supportive political coa- 
litions and combating opposing ones.” In this envi- 
ronment, players can direct requirements toward 
single yet versatile weapons made to perform in 
“essential” ways though able to perform multiple 
missions or toward multiple weapons made to per- 
form newly defined or more broadly defined mis- 
sions. (Only the latter is the subject of the present 
analysis.)* 

So directed, service program decisions can place 
upward pressure on the procurement budget. By 
diversifying programs, the services can claim future 
resources. Once commiting procurement funds to a 
program, the services can argue for more funding to 
reverse the uneconomic production rates associated 
with program “stretch-outs’” (services sink costs in 
production, then argue for more funds to reduce 
production inefficiencies), to keep assembly lines 
warm, to capitalize on the learning curve possible 
with large production contracts, to correct for inten- 
tionally underestimated procurement costs, to meet 
the increased budgetary demands of previously de- 
ferred procurement. (in the 1980s, the budgetary 
“bow wave”), or to procure weapons linked to exist- 
ing ones (tankers to refuel bombers, precision-guided 
weapons to serve aircraft, attack aircraft to serve 
aircraft carriers, etc.). 

In this, Congress is variously portrayed as an active 
or passive accomplice. Like the services, legislators 
are commonly assumed to be actively self-interested: 
they promote programs with constituent benefits, 
since defense dollars mean jobs and profits and jobs 
and profits mean votes and campaign support. Yet 
while “simple, parsimonious, and persuasive,” pork- 
barrel explanations “are also mostly wrong” (Mayer 
1991, 210). Statistical analyses are rarely as exhaustive 
or conclusive as on this point: constituent contract 
benefits do not predict votes in either the House or 
the Senate (see, e.g., Lindsay 1990). These analyses 
are backed by the indirect evidence that Congress 
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rarely increases funding over Pentagon-requested 
levels. Indeed, Congress is not a highly diligent or 
effective acquisition manager, despite charges of ex- 
cessive congressional interference in program man- 
agement (“micromanagement”). The Congress gen- 
erally defers on matters of acquisition policy; and 
when intervening, it acts through symbolic stands 
and informational requests that do not restrict legis- 
lative or executive. options. It largely accepts the 
number and variety of programs contained within 
Defense Department requests; and when recom- 
mending changes, it does so partly to keep program 
funding within the overall budget. By the time Con- 
gress gets involved, options are already screened and 
foreclosed, and programs are too far along to be 
canceled. Possessing : limited resources, expertise, 
and access, informed only after important decisions 
are made, and relying on dated and incomplete 
information, Congress cannot effectively influence 
crucial decisions on weapon performance, source 
selection, and cost. 

Legislative constraints are not lost on the services. 
Hardly naive participants in weapon acquisition, the 
services establish requirements to promote missions 
and suppress the costs of doing so. For as long as 
possible, they perpetuate the myth that a weapon is 
required, on schedule, and is progressing as planned. 
The day of reckoning might come when requirements 
are found to be overstated and performance and/or 
cost targets are shown not to have been met. At that 
point, the political package can unravel. Critics will 
join forces, supportive alliances will form again, and 
new political opportunities for intervention can arise. 
Still, weapon proponents can prevail. When a finan- 
cial commitment is made to a weapon, it becomes less 
costly than alternatives, and—ironically—alternatives 
can be hurt by the fear that any new program, like the 
current one, will develop beyond control. 


Unanswered Questions 


Despite the compelling image of the services as 
political players, the bureaucratic politics perspective 
leaves important questions unanswered. The bureau- 
cratic politics perspective fails to address whether the 
services, in diversifying, respond more to budgetary 
opportunities (the top-down perspective) or to their 
own technological capabilities and mission objectives 
(a bottom-up perspective).” Ironically, if bureaucratic 
politics remains the conventional explanation for the 
perversities of acquisition, it is because it embraces 
three ambiguous assumptions. 

First, the bureaucratic politics perspective focuses 
on single goals (missions or interests) and neglects 
trade-offs and choices among objectives. It therefore 
understates the complexity of decision making by 
failing to ask whether mission and interests can 
conflict and, if so, under what circumstances and 
with what consequences. In not exploring the rela- 
tionship between missions and objectives, bureau- 
cratic politics fails to recognize that “missions” and 
“interests” can be incompatible: sometimes key mis- 
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sion performance can be purchased only with a 
severe price—as when weapons perform below ex- 
pectation, perform inappropriately for actual mis- 
sions, or drain scarce resources. Bureaucratic politics 
thus fails to establish under what circumstances the 
services translate missions into weaponry and what 
costs the services willingly incur. 

second, the bureaucratic politics perspective some- 
times relies on assumed “uncertainty.” Attributing 
decisional lapses (performance failings, cost over- 
runs, etc.) to incomplete information (rather than 
irrationality), theorists can retain the core rationality 
assumptions of bureaucratic politics. Nevertheless, 
the bureaucratic politics perspective was not origi- 
nally developed around sophisticated understand- 
ings of uncertainty and risk. Thus it does not indicate 
whether players are best described as risk-adverse or 
risk-taking. It also leaves open the possibility that 
uncertainty actually reflects nonrational thinking 
rather than informational ambiguities, gaps, and con- 
tradictions in policymaking, planning, and analysis. 
In any case, uncertainty can itself undermine ration- 
ality, given the problems that decision makers have 
in estimating and analyzing probabilities—problems 
that could lead them to ignore risk entirely.” Bureau- 
cratic politics thus fails to establish whether and 
when the services act conservatively in response to 
the unknowns of high-technology acquisition. 

Third (and most relevant to this inquiry), the 
bureaucratic politics perspective generally ignores the 
motives of participants. It is ambiguous about 
whether actors should be viewed primarily as con- 
flictual or cooperative, aggressive or passive, expan- 
sionist or preservationist. Sometimes the services are 
shown coveting the missions of others, unable to live 
by agreements, and seeking to increase their resource 
share. At other times, the services are shown reject- 
ing new missions, desiring to compromise, and will- 
ing to accept their traditional share of the resource 
pie. Bureaucratic politics does not reveal the condi- 
tions under which the services seek to extend gains 
(an “active” stance) or to preserve them (a “reactive” 
stance). For one thing, it does not indicate whether 
the services measure gain in absolute or relative 
terms: if the former, the services could be satisfied 
with gains despite those of service rivals; if the latter, 
the services could always be dissatisfied, especially if 
all strive for superiority. Nor does bureaucratic poli- 
tics reveal the conditions under which the services 
seek to maintain existing missions (an “inward” 
orientation) or to augment them (an “outward” ori- 
entation). As Figure 1 shows, stance does not deter- 
mine orientation: if active, the services can be terri- 
torial or imperialistic; if reactive, the services can 
conservatively resist change or acquire new missions 
when protecting older ones or handed opportunities 
(filling a political vacuum). 

The bureaucratic perspective thus requires signifi- 
cant elaboration. It must disclose why and when the 
services extend or contract commitments’—that is, 
whether and under what conditions the services react 
to budgetary opportunities or instead create budget- 
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FIGURE 1 


Four Different Bureaucratic Personality Types 
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ary realities. In other words, it must reveal whether 
bureaucracies have distinct personalities (or motives) 
and under what conditions these personalities are 
revealed. 

Seeking insights into bureaucratic motives, I shall 
examine the four different “personality types” pre- 
sented in Figure 1. These types are based on two 
interconnected dichotomous dimensions—stance (ac- 
tive/passive) and orientation (inward/outward)—that 
can be empirically measured. Accordingly, as shown 
in Figure 2, an active stance is assumed to prevail 
when service program decisions determine the- 
weapon budget, and a passive stance is assumed to 
prevail when the opposite is true. An inward orien- 
tation is assumed to prevail when programs contract 
with larger budgets, an outward orientation, when 
the reverse. (Here, orientation represents movement 
toward or away from concentration in single pro- 
grams—presumably those critically tied to the “es- 
sential” service mission [see Halperin 1974]—for be- 
yond preferring combat platforms, the navy pursued 
control of the seas as a carrier mission; the air force 
conceived strategic “bombing” as a long-range, nu- 
clear (and now also conventional) bomber mission; 
and the army organized its missions around the tank 
and now attack helicopters.) 


THE MODEL 


I shall examine procurement at two levels, budgetary 
and programmatic. The budgetary level assumes a 
decision hierarchy, where macro budgetary choices 
inform programmatic decisions. The programmatic 
level assesses program choices from below as an 
upward pressure on service budgets. Yet impor- 
tantly, each level is open to the potential effects of the 
other. The budgetary level reflects overall levels of 
civilian budgetary support (from the White House or 
Department of Defense) for a service and/or weapon 
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FIGURE 2 
Expected Results for Different Bureaucratic Personality Types 
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concentration and budget size—positive or negative? 


type and general trade-offs within the defense budget 
among research-and-development (R&D), opera- 
tions-and-maintenance (O&M), manpower, and pro- 
curement. But the budgetary level is also hypotheti- 
cally linked to programming pressure so as to 
determine whether service program tactics can ex- 
plain what macro allocation decision cannot. In turn, 
the programmatic level presents program. contraction 
and expansion as service political instruments. The 
extent of program concentration thus changes with 
service goals (mission objectives) and available means 
(technological capabilities). But like the budget, con- 
centration levels could be open to cross-level (or 
multilevel) influences and are thus assessed also for 
their responsiveness to the prior-year weapon bud- 
gets (i.e., budgetary opportunities). 

The two levels yield a model consisting of two 
(somewhat interactive) equations:® 


WBDGT = Ag — by ACONC (t — 1) + b} DEFCOM — b3 OMTOFF 


(1) 


bz MISEMP — b3 RDBLNC, 


(2) 


where WBDGT is the service weapon budget; ACONC (or 
UCONC) is program concentration levels for program 
budget amounts (or for unit costs, controlling for the 
number of weapons procured); DEFCOM (defense com- 
mitment) is the service budget for nonweapons and 
includes R&D, O&M, and “procurement” (other than 
designated aircraft, missiles, ships, or combat vehi- 
cles); OMTOFF is the budgetary trade-off between O&M 


ACONC = ag — bı wBDGT (t — 1) — 
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and procurement (a ratio of O&M to the combined 
O&M and procurement budgets); MISEMP (mission 
emphasis) is the proportion of the weapon budget 
devoted to combat platforms, and RDBLNC is the 
balance between R&D and procurement spending 
(here, conceived as an interaction term). 

The sign of all coefficients in equation 2 and the 
concentration variable in equation 1 reflect the expan- 
sionary effects commonly assumed in the bureau- 
cratic politics literature. These relationships could be 
signed in the opposite direction to indicate contrac- 
tive effects (as the discussion will reveal). 

Equation 1 assesses aggregate budgets and their 
responsiveness to executive allocation preferences. 
For one thing, the equation posits weapon budgets to 
be positively related to the executive commitment to 
nonweapon defense spending (DEFCOM). By aggre- 
gated a wide range of budget categories, this variable 
has a number of characteristics that fit with executive 
commitment: it is insensitive to changes in emphasis 
within defense budgeting, it includes amounts (e.g., 
for O&M) that are relatively stable in the period 
assessed, it captures the effects of scale (among time 
periods and service budgets) and therefore subsumes 
variance attributable to “incrementalism,” and it is 
better conceived as explaining—than as explained 
by—weapon budgets. The equation also suggests 
that weapon budgets respond to trade-off decisions 
(OMTOFF) among budgetary categories. Specifically, it 
tests whether decision makers sought to improve the 
operational readiness of existing systems or to pro- 
cure new ones (the latter being the apparent response 
of the Reagan administration to the “hollow force” of 
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the seventies). While decision makers could also 
trade-off R&D and procurement, investing in future 
rather than current technology (the Bush administra- 
tion’s proposed post-Cold War transition plan em- 
phasizing weapon prototyping over producing), the 
trade-off between O&M and procurement is likely to 
be more important in the period assessed. Finally, 
equation 1 defers to cross-level influences, incorpo- 
rating the rival bureaucratic politics thesis through 
ACONC (and uconc)—testing budget sensitivity to 
prior-year program concentration. 

Equation 2 directly assesses programmatic influ- 
ences by explaining concentration—the spread in 
program funding. For one thing, it posits that con- 
centration responds to the service desire to expand, 
through mission emphasis (MISEMP). This variable 
represents the proportion of the entire service 
weapon budget devoted to “combat platforms” and 
“strategic weapons’—for the air force, strategic 
bombers (the B-1B and B-2), fighters (the F-15), and 
attack planes (the F-16); for the navy, combat ships 
(carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and frigates), fighters 
(the F-14), and attack planes (the F/A-18); and for the 
army, attack helicopters (the AH-64 Apache) and 
tracked combat vehicles (the Abrams M-1 tank, the 
Bradley Fighting Vehicle, etc.).”? These systems, cru- 
cial to service missions, are assumed to be empha- 
sized at the times when the services choose to expand 
or to contract the service role (thereby enlarging or 
narrowing the service-weapon mix). Indeed, in these 
defining periods, the services might do both—ex- 
pand program variety measured in unit costs (UCONC) 
while concentrating budgetary resources (ACONC) in 
more-essential programs. 

If mission emphasis captures a service’s will to 
expand, RDBLNC taps a service's capability to produce 
a large array of technology. It assumes that rather 
than being traded off against each other, R&D and 
procurement funding must converge for new tech- 
nologies to be introduced. In other words, both are 
assumed to be necessary—and neither is assumed to 
be sufficient—for program expansion in a high-tech- 
nology age. Such a balance seems especially likely to 
explain diversification measured in unit costs 
(UCONC) (i.e., controlling for the number of weapons 
procured) as R&D expenditures likely generate pro- 
grams but are a “sunk cost” that does not increase 
linearly with increased production. But the R&D/ 
procurement balance could still yield diversification 
in program budget amounts. Under the prevailing 
practice of “concurrency,” the R&D and production 
budgets are tied together. Even if weapons are pro- 
totyped in full-scale development, development con- 
tinues into production because systems remain in- 
complete and continue to be elaborated, modified, or 
changed to capitalize on unforeseen technology op- 
portunities or to address unforeseen problems from 
delayed testing, subsystem integration, or production. 

Like equation 1, equation 2 tests for effects of the 
rival thesis by positing a relationship between pro- 
gram concentration (ACONC or UCONC) and the prior- 
year weapon budget (wppct). It thereby acknowl- 
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edges that relative concentration may respond to 
available resources rather than determining them, 
with the services widely distributing available funds 
(the hypothesized expansionary effect) or else bury- 
ing them in essential programs (a contractive effect). 
In all, then, equation 2 tests three sources of expan- 


sion: objectives (MISEMP), capability (RDBLNC), and 


opportunity (wepcrT)."° 

While offering a more dynamic, political view of 
the budgetary process, the model still makes two 
simplifying assumptions: (1) it does not assume that 
the services differ fundamentally in their motives but 
rather that they diverge in objectives, capabilities, 
and opportunities; (2) it does not account for changes 
in the political environment (e.g., the opportunities 
and threats presented by rival service budgets and 
weapons) but assumes that these changes equally 
affect the three services (and weapon types) except 
when influencing through the incentives and con- 
straints modeled here. (For instance, while the army, 
by nature, seems labor-intensive and hence less likely 
to expand, it also has a greater R&D-procurement 
imbalance.) 


THE DATA 


All model variables are measured using available 
budgetary data. The resulting indicators show inter- 
service difference over time and intraservice differ- 
ences across weapon types. 


Creating the Indicators 


Measures were created from administration budget 
requests found in congressional hearings for fiscal 
years 1980-93," including proposed program amounts 
and quantities and R&D, “procurement,” and O&M 
funding.” They were constructed as indicated in the 
Appendix.’ 

Program concentration is measured by the Herfin- 
dahl—~Hirschman index (Hirschman 1945), adjusted 
by the square root (Michaely 1984) to increase sensi- 
tivity in midrange. The measure varies between 0 and 
1.0, with larger values associated with higher concen- 
tration (on concentration measures, see Taagepera 
1979). Concentration was calculated for program bud- 
get amounts (ACONC) and program unit costs 
(UCONC), both by service (e.g., air force) and service— 
weapon type (e.g., air force missiles).* 

Weapon budget (wBDGT) includes allocations for 
certain kinds of nongeneric weapons, usually desig- 
nated by type and model (e.g., the Trident II missile). 
It includes most air force aircraft and missiles; navy 
aircraft, missiles, and ships; and army aircraft (heli- 
copters), missiles, and combat vehicles.’° It excludes 
support equipment, ammunition, modifications, and 
some generic systems (“trainers.” “decoys,” etc.).'° 
All of the spending (“other” procurement) was 
added to R&D and O&M spending to create the 
nonweapon budget, measuring the defense commit- 
ment (DEFCOM). 
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Average Budget Amounts, Concentration Levels, and Mission Emphasis, FY1980—93, by Service 


AIR FORCE 
VARIABLE 


Amounts? 


Weapon 5.5 19.5 ; 8.5 13.6 
Other 10.1 : 13.9 2.6 
R&D 7.0 : : 11.9 5.1 
O&M 13.7 l 16.6 16.8 


Concentration 


Budget 43 ; ‘ 45 .28 
Unit 45 50 41 
Mission emphasis 73 . 54 65 


“Amounts are in billions of 1982 dollars 


The next two variables rest on standard measures 
for budgetary trade-offs (see Berry and Lowery 1990). 
The O&M trade-off assumes a fixed-amount division, 
with O&M spending occurring at the expense of 
procurement and vice versa. The trade-off is ex- 
pressed as a proportion to combined spending for 
O&M and “other” procurement spending of the 


difference between the two. The R&D (RDBLNC),’ 


while not strictly a trade-off, is mathematically rooted 
in the trade-off formula, though squared to empha- 
size instances where R&D and other procurement 
diverge. 

Finally, mission emphasis (MISEMP) is a ratio, to 
weapon budgets, of combined budgets for combat 
platforms and strategic weapons, including all strate- 
gic nuclear programs (also cruise missiles), attack 
aircraft (fixed-wing and helicopters), and fighters, 
navy fighting ships (aircraft carriers, submarines, 
destroyers, cruisers, and frigates), and army tracked 
combat vehicles (tanks and fighting vehicles). These 
budgets exclude allocations for systems such as cargo 
aircraft and ships, communication, reconnaissance, 
and electronic-warfare planes, trainers, landing craft, 


TABLE 2 





NAVY ARMY 


80-82 83-86 87-90 91-93 80-82 83-86 87-90 91-93 80-82 83-86 87-90 91-93 


242 193 129 4.2 8.8 5.6 
10.4 8.4 9.2 3.5 10.6 8.5 

8.7 8.8 7.1 3.3 4.8 4.8 
23.8 22.7 19.2 127 18.2 9.5 


28 .26 35 9 34 9 
40 36 47 .46 41 44 
.60 .63 .65 54 48 56 


support vehicles, precision-guided (nonballistic and 
“noncruise’’) missiles, and so on. 


Describing the Indicators 


Tables 1 and 2 offer time-series and cross-sectional 
views of the data, respectively. They reveal difference 
over time among the services and often greater cross- 
sectional differences among the services by weapon 
e. 
Table 1 reveals the average service budgets, con- 
centration levels, and mission emphasis for 1980-93 
in four consecutive periods (in 1982 dollars). For all 
three services, the weapon budget rose dramatically 
into the mid1980s and declined thereafter, entering 
the 1990s near the levels of the early 1980s. And, 
while R&D and O&M budgets similarly rise and fall 
(with the exception of the army R&D budget), only 
“other” procurement changes as dramatically as the 
weapon budget; and then, the other budget remains 
relatively constant until the late 1980s for the air force 
and into the 1990s for the navy. Only for the army 


Average Budget Amounts, Concentration Levels, and Mission Emphasis, FY1980~—93, by Service and 


Weapon Type 


AIR FORCE 


VARIABLE PLANE MISSILE 


Amounts® 
Weapon 8.7 2.6 5.7 
Other 12.9 4.0 2.5 
R&D 9.2 2.8 2.4 
O&M 13.4 4.0 6.6 
Concentration 
Budget 53 56 46 
Unit 54 .68 35 
Mission emphasis .65 55 55 


NAVY 
PLANE MISSILE 


ARMY 


SHIP PLANE MISSILE VEHICLE 


9.5 1 
4.4 1 
3.9 | 1 
10.8 4 


3 1.8 2.4 
8 2.5 3.0 
1 1.7 1.7 
3 6.3 6.6 
46 71 48 .69 
445 .68 £0 .68 
12 .69 02 73 


Note: Nonweapon amounts are estimates based on Amount x (Service Weapon Budget per Type/Service Weapon Budget). 
“Amounts are in billions of 1982 dollars. l 
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The Effects of Program Concentration on Weapon Budgets, 1981-93, by Service 


ORDINARY 
LEAST SQUARES 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES COEFF. 


Amount cencentration (t — 1) — 16,448.26 
Dummy — 
Defense commitment 
O&M trade-off 
intercept 


.B0*** 
25,686.77*** 
—32,312.70*** 
60 
17.33*** 
Unit concentration (t — 1) 2,030.58 
Dummy — 
Defense commitment 
O&M trade-off 
Intercept 
R2 


,87*** 
28,492.24*** 
—30,760.10** 
58 
F 15.96*** 


CORRECTED FOR 
AUTOCORRELATION & 
HETEROSCEDASTICITY 


S.E. COEFF. S.E. 


12,382.23 —32,422.60* 12,711.60 
— 17,021.62* 5,552.12 
13 517 14 
5,860.95 8,328.24 §,328.05 
6,442.90 — 492.30 4,908.73 
— —2,398.63 1,932.05 

— 72 — 
16.98*** — 
—5,404.14 7,990.70 
4,456.11 


10,950.42 
— —20,175.70*** 
13 .58*** 12 


5,619.69 10,060.41 4,136.76 
8,056.78 —4,580.34 3,212.24 


— a: d 


Note: The amount concentration dummy is for the navy, the unit concentration dummy, for the army. N = 39. 


*p < .05. 
*p s 0i. 
"p < 001. 


O&M budget does an R&D or O&M budget eventu- 
ally drop below the levels of the early 1980s. 

Program concentration is a different story. Unit 
concentration changes more dramatically than amount 
concentration over the entire period—for the navy 
sizably shifting toward concentration from the late 
1980s into the 1990s, for the army similarly shifting 
over a longer period, into the 1990s. Regardless of 
measure, however, only army amount concentration 
does not reach its highest level by the early 1990s. . 

The table shows somewhat different findings for 
mission emphasis. The services differ in relative pref- 
erence for combat platforms and strategic weapons 
and show differing patterns of change over time. The 
army, not surprisingly, is the least wedded to such 
systems, especially by the early nineties, when less 
than a quarter of army weapons were of this type. 
Furthermore, while the air force reduced its mission 
emphasis over time, the army vacillated, and the 
navy apparently persevered (with a fairly constant 
emphasis over the entire period). 

Table 2 offers a cross-sectional look at the data, by 
service and weapon type. Weapon budgets and con- 
centration levels vary more dramatically across types 
than over time. Missile budget levels are relatively 
small for all the services; and they are the smallest 
budgeted item for the air force and navy. Predictably, 
the largest budgets are for service-defining systems: 
air force aircraft, navy ships, and army combat vehi- 
cles. Yet these budgetary preferences are only some- 
what reflected in concentration. In budgeted amounts, 
interservice concentration varies more than intraser- 
vice concentration, with the exception of the army 
missile budget (far less concentrated than the army 
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plane and vehicle budgets). The services actually 
exhibit relatively constant amount concentration 
across, programs, with the army displaying, on aver- 
age, the highest concentration and the navy, the 
lowest. Per unit, the pattern is different. Missile costs 
are highly concentrated in single programs and are 
the most concentrated parts of the budget; army 
budgets are evenly concentrated across programs; 
and the navy aircraft budget is by far the least 
concentrated, incorporating fighters, attack planes, 
helicopters, antisubmarine warfare aircraft, combat 
support planes, and so forth. The R&D, O&M, and 
other procurement budget estimates show air force 
aircraft budgets and the navy O&M budget to be 
among the largest of the services.” 

The table also suggests that mission emphasis 
varies by service. Once more, the army boasts by far 
the lowest mission emphasis value. With an other- 
wise high mission emphasis, the army devoted an 
average of only 2% of the service missile budget 
(accounted for by the intermediate-range Pershing II 
missile) to strategic weapons (a distribution largely 
beyond army control). All three services show the 
greatest mission emphasis in well-budgeted service- 
defining weapon categories, revealing higher unit 
costs and the priority given such systems. 

In short, the data indicate that the analysis will be 
sensitive to whether budgets are treated by service or 
by service and weapon type and to whether concen- 
tration is studied by budgeted amounts or by unit 
costs. They also suggest patterns over time and 
interservice and intraservice differences that require 
statistical correctives. 
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TABLE 4 
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The Effects of Program Concentration on Weapon Budgets, 1981-93, by. Service and Weapon Type 








CORRECTED FOR 
ORDINARY AUTOCORRELATION & 
LEAST SQUARES HETEROSCEDASTICITY 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES COEFF. S.E COEFF. S.E. 
Amount concentration (t — 1) —11,503.90*** 1,920.98 —11,483.20** 1,452.71 
Dummy — — —215.07 - 1,124.25 
Defense commitment .38*** .03 3o*** .03 
O&M trade-off 3,996.57** 1,168.36 3,488.32* 1,155.19 
Intercept - 3,878.45** 1,179.38 5,127.69*** —: 871.17 
Navy planes — — —2,530.23** = = 701.07 
Navy missiles — — —1,805.76* 666.45 
Army planes — — —2,433.25** 690.55 
Army vehicles — — —3,716.62*** 687.05 
R .69 — 78. — 
F . 75.89*** — 42.39*** —— 
Unit concentration (t — 1) —3,921.07* 1,577.59 —3,013.88 1,338.48 
Dummy — — —3,294.12* 1,249.18 
Defense commitment or .03 - .38*** 04 
O&M trade-off 5,029.99** 1,353.01 —292.07 ' 1,006.90 
Intercept — 200.90 1,020.70 29.14 699.13 
Navy planes — — 2,147.53*** 466.27 | 
Navy missiles — — 1,542.97* 546.08 
Navy vehicles — 6,333.02*** 700.55 
R .61 .81 — 
F 52.02*** 58.53*** — 


Note: The amount concentration dummy is for air force aircraft, navy ships, and army missiles, the unit concentration dummy, for air force aircraft and 


navy ships. N = 104. 


RESULTS 


The analysis employs two different units of analysis 
and two different budgetary assumptions to provide 
perspective on observed relationships. The model is 
analyzed on service annual budgets, 1981-93, yield- 
ing 39 cases, and on service budgets per weapon type 
(service—-weapons), yielding 104 cases, with the plau- 
' sible assumption that the services discriminate by 
weapon type (e.g., treating aircraft or ships differ- 
ently from missiles). The model is also analyzed 
using concentration in program amounts (termed 
amount or budget concentration) and unit costs 
(termed unit concentration or program variety)—the 
latter recognizing that amounts budgeted can obscure 
actual program variety. Given “foot-in-the-door” tac- 
tics, unit concentration (controlling for budgeted 
amounts and hence the number of weapons pro- 
cured) could be a more useful measure. 

The analysis requires iterative estimating tech- 
niques due to the use of time-series: cross-sectional 
(pooled) data. With such data, autocorrelation pat- 
terns and residual variance can vary by cross section 
(by service or service-weapons). For this reason, after 
correcting for first-order autocorrelation by cross sec- 
tion, the data are merged to obtain full-sample equa- 
tion estimates. Following Stimson (1985), the residu- 
als are examined and a dummy variable is introduced 


to generate a separate coefficient for cross sections 
with higher residual variance: the dummy is set to the 
value of concentration or the weapon budget (the 
independent variable) for higher-variance cross sec- 
tions and zero for the others. Estimates are again 
obtained and binary dummies are fitted to adjust the 
intercept for cross-section residuals clustering above 
or below predicted values; and the procedure is 
repeated until all cross-section residuals spread 
evenly around the predicted amounts.”" The results 
provide stronger support for equation 1. Yet they also 
support equation 2 and suggest that programmatic 
decisions have shaped the weapon budget. 


The Weapon Budget Equation | 


The analysis reveals the importance of programmatic 
influences on the weapon budget. Yet results vary 
somewhat by unit of. analysis (service or. service- 
weapons) and concentration measure (program 
amounts or. unit costs). Tables 3 and 4 show the 
findings for equation 1. Whether assessed by service 
or -service-weapon, concentration amounts or unit 
costs, the tables ‘strongly indicate a positive relation- 


ship between defense commitment and the weapon 


budget, a not entirely expected result given potential 
budgetary trade-offs. Assessed by service-weapon 
for amount concentration, the O&M trade-off vari- 
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TABLE 5 


The Effects of Weapon Budgets on Program Concentration, 1981-93, by Service 


CORRECTED FOR 
ORDINARY AUTOCORRELATION & 
LEAST SQUARES HETEROSCEDASTICITY 
VARIABLES COEFF. S.E. COEFF. S.E. 
Amount concentration 
Weapon budget (t — 1) — ,58** 15 19 .16 
Dummy — — —1.22*** 12 
Mission emphasis 13,333.70 7,888.30 9,006.80 6,211.20 
R&D balance —23,111.10 20,509.70 —28,212.50 17,246.00 
Intercept 36,743.40*** 4,264.70 38,479.80*** 3,150.50 
Air force — — 190.16 2,503.40 
R? .30 — .91 —— 
F 5.02** — 70.16*** — 
Unit concentration 
Weapon budget (t — 1) — 57** 13 —1.03*** 23 
Dummy — — 5.31*** .78 
Mission emphasis —9,366.10 7,098.20 —6,921.30 10,933.50 
R&D balance —55,996.70* 18,455.60 —114,118.90* 34,952.50 
Intercept 58,831.70*** 3,837.50 58,013.90*** 6,703.60 
Air force — — 7,163.70 3,084.10 
R? .49 — .78 — 
F 11.00*** — 24.01*** — 
Note: The amount concentration dummy is for the navy, the unit concentration dummy, for the army. All coefficients are multiplied by 10°. N = 39. 
‘ys .05. 
Ba s .01. 
tty =.001. 


able is also significant, though not in the predicted _ 
direction. Apart from the relationship between the 


weapon budget and defense commitment, O&M 
budget increases translate into weapon procurement. 
The Reagan years were apparently a true “time of 
plenty” in which defense trade-offs—between weap- 
ons and readiness or even present and future capa- 
bility--were spurned. (Preliminary analyses showed 
little evidence of a trade-off between R&D and pro- 
curement spending.) Nevertheless, when assessed 
by service or service-weapons, or concentration by 
program amount or unit costs, prior-year program 
concentration significantly explains the weapon bud- 
get, a negative sign indicating that program expan- 
sion exerted upward budgetary pressure. (When 
assessing by service, program concentration is nega- 
tively related to budget amounts for all three services 
since the navy, represented by the dummy variable, 
exhibits a negative sign when the concentration and 
dummy coefficients are added.) The concentration 
coefficient is significant in the analysis by budgeted 
amount though not by unit cost; but for unit cost, the 
dummy variables (representing the army in the ser- 
vice analysis and air force aircraft and navy ships in 
the service-weapon analysis) are negative and signif- 
icant. In all, the analysis suggests an expansionary 
programmatic influence on the weapon budget. (In- 
deed, the findings for budget concentration, on the 
service-weapon sample, are fairly robust and persist 
regardless of estimating technique, including correc- 
tions for autocorrelation alone.)”” | 


The Program Concentration Equation 


The program concentration analysis yields more 
mixed results, varying by sample and concentration 
measure. As revealed in Table 5 and 6, program 
concentration is sensitive to both programmatic and 
budget-level influences. The analysis produced a 
number of insignificant coefficients. Still, in the ser- 
vice analysis, the R&D-procurement balance signifi- 
cantly predicts program expansion and, as expected, 
the conjoining of R&D and procurement spending 
leads to program proliferation (in unit concentration) 
rather than a-spreading of budgetary resources (in 
amount concentration). Also, as expected, in both 
service-weapon estimates, mission emphasis is a 
significant determinant, associated with lower con- 
centration in unit costs and higher concentration in 
program amounts. These findings reveal that in turn- 
ing to mission-defining systems, the services concen- 
trated program budgets in fewer systems (apparently 
the “most essential” ones: strategic bombers, aircraft 
carriers, etc.) even as they diversified the service 
arsenal. : 

The .findings for the effects of the prior-year 
weapon budget are more complex. In the service 
analysis, the navy is shown diversifying in response 
to prior weapon budgets, both by programmed 
amounts and unit cost, while the air force is shown 
diversifying by unit cost. But the army pattern is 
different: in the service-weapon analysis, the army, 
too, diversified unit costs with increased budgets; yet 
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TABLE 6 
The Effects of Weapon Budgets on Program Concentration, 1981-93, by Service and Weapon Type 


Vol. 88, No. 4 





CORRECTED FOR 





ORDINARY AUTOCORRELATION & 
l LEAST SQUARES HETEROSCEDASTICITY 
VARIABLES COEFF. S.E. COEFF. S.E. 
Amount concentration 
Weapon budget {t — 1) —1,42*** .29 .07 31 
Dummy — — —,.68 85 
Mission emphasis 15,754.50*** 3,995.20 24,617.70** 6,481.60 
R&D balance 5,968.10 21,005.90 991.60 25,361.30 
Intercept | 52,064.50*** 2,682.30 43,536.40*** 4,415.80 
Air force planes — — —7,981.50* 2,811.80 
Navy ships — —— —22,466.30*** 2,828.50 
R? .26 — .66 — 
F 11.45% — 19.03*** — 
Unit concentration 
Weapon budget (t — 1) —2.13*** 39 —.49 55 
Dummy — _ —6.24** 1.63 
Mission emphasis —6,992.80 5,467.20 —16,914.50** 4,644.00 
R&D balance — 18,724.20 28,745.10 35,964.00 28,049.20 
Intercept 73,389.20*** 3,670.60 91,113.70*** 3,979.70 
Air force planes — — —31,125.00*** 5,316.80 
Navy planes — _ —38,963.90*** 4,953.40 
Navy missiles — — —27,200.80*** 4,387.30 
Navy ships — — —41,037.70*** 5,383.70 
R? 27 — 67 | — 
F 12.42*** — 24,24*** — 


Note: The amount concentration dummy is for air farce missiles and army planes and vehicles; the unit concentration dummy is for army aircraft, missiles, 


and vehicles; all coefficients are multiplied 
excluded. 


in the service analysis by unit cost, it responded in 
the opposite way. (The unique army budgetary re- 
sponse can be attributed to army concentration in 
high-cost helicopter programs.) Still, evidence for a 
distributive effect of higher budgets is found in three 
of the four estimates, regardless of statistical method. 
(Neither the weapon budget coefficient nor the asso- 
ciated dummy are significant in the service-weapon 
analysis of amount concentration.)*5 In all, then, the 
analysis of the concentration equation reveals that on 
program concentration, the prior-year budget exerts a 
selective diversifying influence, the R&D-procure- 
ment balance exerts an expansive influence (control- 
ling for budgeted amount in the service sample), and 
mission emphasis exerts a contractive and expansive 
influence (in the service-weapon sample). 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis shows that programmatic influences, 
expressed as program contraction and expansion, 
significantly constrained weapon budgeting in the 
Reagan—Bush era: a general expansion in service 
programs, including big budget areas (air force air- 
craft and navy ships), pushed up the weapon budget 
even as the budget also responded .to the overall 


by 10°. N = 104, except for corrected amount concentration findings, where N = 65 with army programs 


. executive commitment to defense. While programs 


RAO 


diversified, in turn, with budgetary opportunities 
and available technology, programming appears to 
have responded most to service missions (objectives): 
when turning to missions, the services increased 
program variety while concentrating program bud- 
getary resources. The services thus moved into new 
areas while consolidating the service base. 

Judging from budgetary outcomes, then, the ser- 
vices adopted an “active” stance and an “outward” 
orientation. The services thus conformed to the as- 
sertive image of the bureaucratic politics literature 
and appear to have adopted a programming strategy 
to claim future budgetary resources. Yet they were 
also mindful of the “business that they are in” and 
nurtured “essential” programs. And when increasing 
budgets for signature (service-defining) combat sys- 
tems, the services tended to favor some systems over 
others. 

Admittedly, the service personality is not fixed in 
stone. And the services are shown here acting under 
the exceptional conditions of the 1980s. In a time 
when money was plentiful and weapons seemed to 
provide their own rationale, the services, immune 
from criticism, were more than willing to promote 
their wares to secure a market. The services might act 
differently in times of austerity. 
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The analysis, then, establishes a continuing need to 
account for bottom-up budgetary influences. Studies 
are required in order to close the gap between nu- 
anced, qualitative treatments of bureaucratic behav- 
ior and quantitative efforts to model these effects. 
These studies admittedly pose statistical challenges— 
not the least of which is to obtain useful data. But this 
behavior suggests no obvious alternative. 

For in the end, defense budgets are neither simply 
creatures of strategic necessity nor bloodless re- 
sponses to previous allocation decisions. They are 
contested and manipulated under conditions of infor- 
mation scarcity, uncertainty, and institutional defer- 
ence that have long given the services bargaining 
advantages. Defense budgets are thus more intracta- 
ble than suggested by either strategic or incremental 
perspectives. These budgets finally emerge as pack- 
ages of nonchoices, with viable options hidden if not 
intentionally foreclosed. 

In this post-Cold War transition period, the press- 
ing question is whether the defense budget can be 
managed. At a minimum, a budget controlled from 
below creates inefficiencies, redundancies, and short- 
falls. Beyond this, when open to decentralized influ- 
ences, budgeting institutionalizes conflict. Self-inter- 
ested bureaucracies maintain their strategies, tactics, 
programs, and budgets, insulated from global change. 


APPENDIX 


The variables and indicators are shown in Table A-1. 


TABLE A-1 
Variables and Indicators 

VARIABLE MEASURE 
Concentration aconc [amount] VZ(X/X)? 


UCONC [unit] 


Notes 


I wish to thank Lee Sigelman and Robert Stoker for their 
comments and suggestions. 

1. The period boasted a postwar high ratio of procure- 
ment and R&D spending to total defense spending (United 
States, General Accounting Office 1992). 

2. Barton Gellman, “The ‘Silent Service’ Breaks the Ice: 
Submariners Test Waters for New Role as Soviet Threat Dries 
Up.” Washington Post, 19 April 1992, sec. A. 

3. Requirements are influenced by numerous political 
actors wielding an effective program “veto.” This point, and 
a discussion of the case of the army Bradley Fighting Vehicle, 
are found in McNaugher 1989, 125, 129-31. 

4. Weapon versatility is a less solid basis for analysis, 
because all of the high-profile weapon programs of the 1980s 
and 1990s were multipurpose. 

5. For recent discussions of the weaknesses of the bureau- 
cratic politics perspective, see Bendor and Hammond 1992 
and Welch 1992. 

6. Furthermore, bureaucratic politics implicitly down- 
plays uncertainty and risk by promoting a heroic image of the 
decision maker as one able to manage complexity and uncer- 
tainty without formal, rigorous, and ongoing study and able 
to steer acquisition without proper oversight, risk manage- 
ment, learning and adaptation, or tailoring risk to actual need. 

7. One attempt to answer these questions can be found in 
Clark 1984. 

8. Because the service political strategy is future-oriented, 
program concentration and weapon budgets are assumed to 
operate through lagged effects, which do not require simul- 
taneous equation estimates. The interdependent error terms 
found in simultaneous relationships complicate problems of 
obtaining estimates with a time-series cross-sectional design. 
Arguably, one problem cannot be adequately solved until the 
other is addressed. 

9. If bureaucratic politics prevails, mission emphasis can 
change with budgeted amounts (and might not be strictly 


COMMENT 


X; = individual program amount or unit costs; X = 
total program amounts or unit costs? 


total weapon budget for specific total amounts budgeted for all programs 
planes, missiles, ships, and/or 
vehicles 


Defense commitment (pDEFcom) total budget for procurement, for analysis by service and weapon type, the budget 
R&D, O&M, excluding weapons is multiplied by service—weapon type wepat/service 
WBDGT 


for analysis by service and weapon type, the budget 
is multiplied by service—-weapon type wepGt/service 
WBDGT 


budget for strategic weapons for analysis by service and weapon type, the budget 
and combat platforms/weapon is multiplied by service~weapon type wepat/service 
budget WBDGT 


((RD — OP)/(RD + OP))?? for analysis by service and weapon type, the budget 
is multiplied by service~weapon type wspat/service; 
wBDGT higher values signify an “imbalance” 


Weapon budget (wepeT) 
O&M trade-off (OMTOFF) (OM — OP)/(OM + OP)? 
Mission emphasis (MISEMP) 
R&D balance (RDBLNC) 


Note: All measures are calculated either by service (air force, navy, and army) or service and weapon type (air force aircraft and missiles; navy aircraft, 
missiles, and ships; and army aircraft, missiles, and combat vehicles). 
“Unit costs = program amounts controlling for quantity procured. 
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endogenous in the model) but is always prior to program- 
matic concentration decisions. 

10. I recognize that capability or opportunity can instill 
desire and influence objectives. 

11. These data are for administration requests and are 
contained within the National Defense Authorization Act 
Reports (separately issued by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, House Committee on Armed Services, and 
Conference Committee) on authorizing military appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year. 

12. Program concentration measures were also based on 
administration budget requests rather than earlier service 
requests with the assumption that the services dominate 
programming decisions and that service preferences change 
during the lengthy programming and budgeting process. 

13. Because annual outlays differ from annual authoriza- 
tions and appropriations (money can be spent this year, 
though authorized and appropriated in a prior year), bud- 
geted amounts were further distinguished. Budget concentra- 
tion was calculated by summing (current and future) amounts 
authorized in a given year while unit concentration was 
calculated by summing (previous and current) amounts to be 
spent in that year (since the latter measures actual unit costs 
in a given year). 

14. For unit concentration, a single weapon is assumed 
procured when no amount is designated, since these alloca- 
tions are often associated with production start-up costs. 

15. The weapon budget excludes the production costs 
and/or numbers for several classified prog-ams. Most signifi- 
cant among them are the air force advanced cruise missile 
program and stealth attack fighter (the F-117) in the late and 
early 1980s, respectively. This study partly deals with this 
problem by testing the sensitivity of findings to the period 
examined. (In any case, the inclusion of these programs is 
likely to further enhance any relationship between program 
diversification and weapon budgets.) 

16. Specifically designated marine procurement is omitted 
from the calculations, though some systems are used by the 
navy for marine support, and navy R&D budget includes 
marine systems. 

17. “Other” procurement is used, in part, to avoid biased 
statistics when indicators calculated from weapon procure- 
ment are correlated with weapon procurement. 

18. Budgets were corrected for inflation with the producer 
price index, with inflation rates assumed constant for fiscal 
year 1991-93. 

19. Estimates are based on the assumption that budgets are 
divided among service programs in propartion to the ratio of 
service-weapon budgets to each service’s overall weapon 
budget. In administration requests, these budgets are not 
broken down programatically, as they are in the weapon 
budget. (While “other” procurement is distinguished by 
weapon type in the annual budget, it has been treated 
differently over the years and now largely centers in a 
formally designated “other” procurement budget and, for the 
army, also an “ammunition” budget.) 

20. 1980 data are introduced as a lag term. 

21. To generate parsimonious estimators, dummies were 
first fitted for cross sections falling below predicted values and 
then to those falling above these values, if necessary. 

22. The relationship between percom and the weapon 
budget is arguably made artificially high by the estimation 
procedure for the nonweapon budgets in the service-weapon 
sample, where these budgets are multiplied by the ratio of the 
Service-weapon budget over the total service budget for 
weapons. Nevertheless, the same relationship is found in the 
service analysis (where estimates are not employed); and, if 
anything, the estimation procedure imposes a harsher test of 
significance on other model variables. 

23. While the service-weapon estimates for the weapon 
budget equation (using unit-cost concentration) were ob- 
tained by first incorporating dummy intercepts to correct for 
negative residual groupings, the later correction for positive 
groupings yielded numerous nonsignificant dummy inter- 
cepts and a nonparsimonious equation. The nonsignificant 
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terms were dropped and the equation reestimated. Interest- 
ingly, parameter significance (at the .05 level) was uneffected 
by the dropping of the intercept terms, and the residuals 
obtained spread evenly around predicted values. 

24. Army programs complicated the analysis, with residual 
variance requiring dummy parameters and intercepts that 
severely increased the size of the model and washed out 
significant parameters. They were thus removed from the 
analysis to produce the findings reported here—findings 
consistent with the full-sample result, corrected for autocor- 
relation alone. 

25. Given the problems of estimating the concentration 
equation (when applied to program amounts in the service- 
weapon sample) and the sensitivity of the findings to hetero- 
scedasticity and service programs analyzed, equation esti- 
mates were derived separately for the 1981-86 period (a time 
of budgetary growth) and the 1987-93 period (a time of 
budgetary decline). In both periods, mission emphasis is 
again shown a highly significant source of contraction. Fur- 
thermore, the dummy variable—for air force missiles and 
army aircraft and vehicles—is linked with program expansion 
in the second period. Similar estimates for equation 1 gener- 
ally confirmed the previous results, further establishing the 
robustness of those findings. 
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REPRESSION OF HUMAN RIGHTS TO PERSONAL INTEGRITY 


IN THE 1980S: A GLOBAL ANALYSIS 


STEVEN C. POE and C. NEAL TATE University of North Texas 


his crossnational study seeks to explain variations in governmental repression of human rights 

to personal integrity (state terrorism) in a 153-country sample during the eighties. We outline 

theoretical perspectives on this topic and subject them to empirical tests using a technique 
appropriate for our pooled cross-sectional time-series design, namely, ordinary least squares with 
robust standard errors and a lagged dependent variable. We find democracy and participation in civil 
or international war to have substantively important and statistically significant effects on repression. 
The effects of economic development and population size are more modest. The hypothesis linking 
leftist regime types to abuse of personal integrity rights receives some support. We find no reliable 
evidence that population growth, British cultural influence, military control, or economic growth 
affect levels of repression. We conclude by considering the implications of our findings for scholars and 
practitioners concerned with the prevention of personal integrity abuse. 


n the past two decades there has been a burgeon- 
Ji of information on governmental terror and the 

abuse of internationally recognized human rights 
in countries around the globe (see Cain, Claude, and 
Jabine 1992).’ While the development of theories to 
explain why, and to predict when, such crimes will 
be committed would seem to be a vital undertaking, 
social science scholars have only begun to use the 
newly developed information toward this end. To 
date only a few studies have attempted to construct 
and test theories seeking to explain variations in the 
levels of repression found in countries around the 
world (Henderson 1991, 1993; McKinlay and Cohan 
1975, Mitchell and McCormick 1988; Park 1987). 

We seek to build upon the strengths of existing 
empirical studies on this question, while improving 
upon them in several respects. We therefore con- 
struct a model of the most dramatic form of repres- 
sion—repression of personal integrity rights—that 
tests several hypotheses suggested by previous stud- 
ies, but goes on to test hypotheses suggested by 
theories not considered in previous empirical work 
on repression. The data set we employ clearly repre- 
sents the most comprehensive yet analyzed in a 
global study of national human rights practices in 
terms of the number of countries and years it covers, 
as it includes relevant characteristics and behaviors 
for a pooled cross-sectional time-series sample of 153 
countries for the eight years 1980-87. 


RESEARCH ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND REPRESSION 


Recent years have seen the publication of several 
empirical studies relating to human rights, but the 
tendency has been to focus on human rights practices 
as an independent variable, specifically as a determi- 
nant of foreign policy outputs.” The first studies that 
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sought to explain variations in human-rights-related 
phenomena apparently were conducted by McKinlay 
and Cohan (1975, 1976), who analyzed the general 
policy performance of military, as compared to civil- 
ian, regimes. For the period 1951-70, McKinlay and 
Cohan (1975) compare the performance of their two 
types of regimes with respect to a number of “‘polit- 
ical variables” relevant to human rights—the propor- 
tion of regime-years in which constitutions were 
declared not in full force and the proportions in 
which assemblies, political parties in general, or the 
Communist party were banned. Their statistical anal- 
yses demonstrated that poor regimes were more 
likely than richer ones—and military regimes more 
likely than civilian ones—to ban constitutions, assem- 
blies, and parties. 

McKinlay and Cohan’s work was accomplished 
before Amnesty International, the U.S. Department 
of State, or Freedom House had begun to publish 
their assessments of human rights performance an- 
nually and with worldwide coverage. More recently, 
spurred by increasing public and scholarly interest in 
human rights issues, a few studies have appeared 
that seek to explain the variations in these more 
general assessments of regime performance in hu- 
man rights. In a brief article, Park (1987) reports 
statistically significant positive relationships between 
political rights, evidently measured by inverting the 
Freedom House civil political rights index, and a 
physical quality of life index, urbanism, welfare ex- 
penditures, ethnic diversity, and percent Christian 
population. He reports statistically significant nega- 
tive relationships for political rights with military 
expenditures, education expenditures, and percent 
Muslim population and no relationship for inequality 
and political rights. 

Ambiguities in Park’s discussion of measurement 
procedures and the bivariate and essentially atheo- 
retical nature of his statistical analyses make us wary 
of the relationships that he found. Nevertheless, 
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Park’s research is potentially useful as a source of 
implied hypotheses to be tested in a more rigorous 
framework. 

More recently Mitchell and McCormick (1988) went 
well beyond Park's study by framing several hypoth- 
eses to explain national violations of the integrity of 
the person through the use of imprisonment and of 
torture, assessed through their ratings of the reports 
issued by Amnesty International in 1984. Their anal- 
yses indicated that economic conditions, as measured 
by per capita gross national product (GNP), were 
negatively, if moderately, related to both types of 
repression and that experience with British colonial 
rule and authoritarian (as opposed to totalitarian) 
form of government, were significantly negatively 
related to the taking of political prisoners but not to 
the use of torture. Capitalist trade and investment 
(dependency) and length of independence, on the 
other hand, were not significantly related to either 
aspect of repression. 

The strength of Mitchell and McCormick’s analysis 
lies in its delineation of hypotheses that theoretically 
might explain, in part, variations in repression. Its 
major weakness, as the authors acknowledge, is that 
its analyses of these theoretically important relation- 
ships are effectively bivariate. 

The most recent additions to the literature seeking 
to explain variations in repression are a pair of studies 
by Henderson (1991, 1993). Henderson hypothesized 
that democracy, economic growth, and economic 
development would reduce—and “socioeconomic 
needs” and inequality would increase—levels of re- 
pression (1991, 123-27). His multiple regression 
model for repressive behaviors, using a measure 
created from the State Department’s Country Reports 
on Human Rights Practices for 1985, confirmed his 
hypotheses concerning the effects of democracy (neg- 
ative), inequality (positive), and economic growth 
(negative) on repression but found no significant 
relationship for level of economic development. 

Henderson (1993) focuses on the impact of popu- 
lation variables on his governmental repression mea- 
sure for 1985. Henderson theorizes that two aspects 
of population—density and rate of growth—have an 
effect on propensities to repress. He reports finding 
“a meaningful relationship” between population 
growth and political repression but fails to turn up 
much evidence of a similar relationship with popula- 
tion density. 

Though suggestive, the research we have just 
summarized has some limits that impede our ability 
to formulate an understanding of the societal deter- 
minants of respect for personal integrity and the 
practice of state terror. With one exception, the 
studies are cross-national, cross-sectional sample de- 
signs that take no account of the change that can 
occur within a given country.’ With two exceptions 
(Henderson 1991, 1993), the studies use little more 
than bivariate statistical methods to test hypotheses 
that require multivariate formulation. Also, only one 
study uses a more or less comprehensive sample of 
countries (Henderson 1993). 
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A final difficulty for those who wish to draw 
inferences from this literature is that the analysts 
employ four different dependent variables to mea- 
sure respect for human rights or governmental coer- 
cion: formal measures of the effectiveness of repre- 
sentative institutions (McKinlay and Cohan 1975, 
1976), a Freedom House rating (Park 1987), a rating 
derived from an Amnesty International report 
(Mitchell and McCormick 1988), and a rating derived 
from a State Department report (Henderson 1991, 
1993). 

We shall construct a model to test hypotheses 
suggested by contending theories of state terrorism 
and human rights abuse. A first necessary step toward 
that end is to define what we mean by these terms 
and to operationalize them using available measure- 
ment techniques. 


DEFINING AND MEASURING HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND STATE TERRORISM 


The problem of measuring human-rights-related con- 
cepts has received much attention in recent years. 
The problem of finding a consensual measure of any 
such concepts is likely an impossible one, due to 
inevitable disagreements regarding values and defi- 
nitions (e.g., Van Dyke 1973). We believe, however, 
that researchers should carefully define the terms and 
describe the operationalizations adopted, in order to 
minimize confusion and enhance replicability. 

We shall focus on the subset of human rights 
categorized as dealing with the “integrity of the 
person” (see Cingranelli and Pasquarello 1985; Hend- 
erson 1991, 1993; Mitchell and McCormick 1988; Stohl 
and Carleton 1985). We also refer to violations of 
these rights as instances of state terrorism, which, 
consistent with Gurr (1986), we consider to be a 
category of coercive activities on the part of the 
government designed to induce compliance in oth- 
ers. Examples of such activities include murder, tor- 
ture, forced disappearance, and imprisonment of 
persons for their political views. 

Our adoption of these definitions is not meant to 
suggest that components of broader definitions of 
human rights—including rights economic, political, 
or social in nature—are unfounded or that they are 
unimportant. We simply focus our current efforts on 
the integrity of the person because we believe gov- 
ernments abusing this right are committing the most 
egregious and severe crimes against humanity and 
that these violations are of the sort that can usually be 
avoided.* Further, limiting the term to this category 
of rights allows us to separate the concept of human 
rights from related concepts (e.g., democracy, eco- 
nomic standing) that may be, or have been, linked 
theoretically with national propensities to respect 
human rights (e.g., Henderson 1991, 1993; Mitchell 
and McCormick 1988). 

Even after we specify the subset of human rights 
with which we are dealing, difficulties with measure- 
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ment of the concept remain to be solved. The evolv- 
ing consensus among researchers is that the develop- 
ment of better data sources would be helpful but that 
sufficient data have been developed to begin the 
theory building and falsification enterprise, through 
the use of empirical tests.° 

We have chosen to adopt the standards-based 
approach, as opposed to the events data approach 
described by Stohl and his colleagues (Lopez and 
Stohl 1992; Stohl et al. 1986).° Fortunately, relatively 
recent developments in the collection of data on 
human rights offer us measurement alternatives that 
fit our purposes well. Two groups of researchers have 
applied similar sets of standards, each placing coun- 
tries on five-point ordinal human rights scales, ac- 
cording to their reading of human rights information 
sources. Mitchell and McCormick (1988) created dif- 
ferent variables to represent what they considered to 
be the two conceptually distinct dimensions of tor- 
ture/killing and imprisonment, according to their 
reading of the Amnesty International Reports. Stohl 
and his colleagues (n.d.) have opted to include tor- 
ture, imprisonment, and political killings and execu- 
tions on the same ordinal scale and to create ratings 
by analyzing the reports of both Amnesty Interna- 
tional and the U.S. Department of State. 

While either classification would be acceptable, we 
have chosen to use the classificatory system em- 
ployed by Stohl and his colleagues (Carleton and 
Stohl 1987; Stohl and Carleton 1985; Stohl et al. n.d.). 
We believe that it can be persuasively argued that the 
two dimensions postulated by Mitchell and McCor- 
mick stem, in reality, from the one dimension that 
Stohl and his colleagues tap—that both torture/killing 
and imprisonment are rooted in a regime’s willing- 
ness to repress its citizens when they are considered 
a threat. To operationalize repression for this study, 
we used standards-based data (Poe and Sirirangsi 
1993, 1994), as well as data generously provided by 
Stohl and his colleagues that appears in their unpub- 
lished work (Stohl et al. n.d.) and have been used in 
their previous studies (e.g., Carleton and Stohl 1987; 
Gibney and Stohl 1988; Stohl and Carleton 1985; 
Stohl, Carleton, and Johnson 1984). Following them, 
our data includes two five-point ordinal human rights 
indices generated through analyses of the contents of 
both the State Department and Amnesty Interna- 
tional reports.’ These five-point scales of human 
rights abuse range from 1 for a country with a healthy 
record of respect for personal integrity (Canada, the 
United States) to 5 for a human rights disaster (Iran 
during several years in the 1980s). The scale and 
further information regarding the coding of cases are 
presented in the Appendix. 

In coding the cases from the profiles available in 
the Amnesty International and State Department 
reports, it became evident that the samples of coun- 
tries covered by those two sources were somewhat 
different. Amnesty International was not as compre- 
hensive in its coverage as the State Department: 
Amnesty provided an average of 132 national profiles 
per year with sufficient information to code, while the 
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State Department covered an average of 151. The 
simplest way to deal with this problem would be to 
conduct analyses on the cases that are available for 
each measure. But there is good evidence that this 
would bias the findings, since Amnesty tends not to 
produce profiles for countries that have respectable 
human rights records. Because of the rather high 
correlation between the two measures in our sample 
(zero-order correlation = .83), we instead chose to 
substitute the value coded for the State Department 
scale when profile information was unavailable on a 
country in- the Amnesty International reports and 
vice versa (in the few cases where it was necessary) as 
the best available approximation of those scores. 

Following the practice in several of the Stohl stud- 
ies, parallel analyses are conducted with the two 
indicators. This provides us with a check against 
nonvalid findings that might arise due to biases in 
either indicator, an advantage not found in previous 
studies explaining variations in human rights behav- 
ior. Where the results gained with the two indicators 
are similar, we can be more confident that our find- 
ings are not due to biases in the measures but are, in 
fact, “real” .? 


BUILDING A MODEL OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSE 


Now that we have defined and operationalized the 
dependent phenomenon, we shall outline the theo- 
retical perspectives on repression from which we 
draw the hypotheses that we shall test. Having 
outlined the theoretical justification for testing an 
hypothesis, we then specify how each of the key 
concepts is operationalized in our model. 


Democracy 


That democracy ought to decrease governmental re- 
sort to terrorism is strongly argued by Henderson: 
“The democratic process, with its emphasis on bar- 
gaining and compromise, offers a meaningful alter- 
native for handling conflict if leaders choose to use it. 
Democracy should not be viewed as an idealistic 
process, but as a realistic way to accommodate de- 
mands with a minimum of conflict. . . .With a large 
measure of democracy, conflict should not grow so 
sharp as to invite repression”! (1991, 123-24). Hend- 
erson goes on to note that democracy “cannot be 
based on pseudoparticipation. There must be legiti- 
mate channels, such as political parties and elections, 
that can carry interests forcefully into government” 
(p. 124).*° 

The dampening effect of democracy on conflict 
surely does not represent the only way in which it 
inhibits repression. Effective democracy also provides 
citizens (at least those with political resources) the 
tools to oust potentially abusive leaders from office 
before they are able to become a serious threat. In 
addition, the freedoms that are essential to proce- 
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dural democracy may make it easier for citizens and 
opposition leaders to publicize attempts at repres- 
sion, thereby bringing down on would-be abusive 
leaders the weight of majority or world opinion. 

While the arguments relating democracy to human 
rights are strong, there can be a problem of tautology 
when one tries to put democracy and human rights 
abuse into an independent—dependent variable rela- 
tionship. Certain minority and procedural rights are 
normally regarded as elemental features of a demo- 
cratic form of government. If the rights that must be 
respected in a democracy are defined very broadly, 
they may well merge imperceptibly into the respect 
for human dignity that is, by definition, antithetical 
to the use of state terrorism.’’ If democracy is to 
function as an independent explanation for state 
terrorism and abuse of personal integrity, it must be 
defined in terms of procedures and rights that do not 
themselves preclude repression, even though they 
may represent considerable respect for human rights 
other than those most closely related to the integrity 
of the person. In addition, if we are empirically to 
examine the relationship between democracy and 
repression, democracy must be defined in terms that 
allow independent operationalization of the concept 
for the sample of nations we analyze. 

For a theoretical definition of democracy, we turn 
to the work of Bollen, who, after surveying the 
definitions of a number of leading democratic theo- 
rists, defines political democracy as “the extent to 
which the political power of the elite is minimized 
and that of the nonelite is maximized” (1980, 372). 
Since power is no more easily operationalized than 
democracy, Bollen follows the lead of other theorists in 
noting the crucial role of political liberties and in 
seeing elections as mechanisms that “may increase 
the power of the nonelite.” If they are to increase the 
power of the nonelite, elections must be fair, allow 
choice, be based on a universal franchise, and have 
results that are “binding on all parties”: “Political 
liberties refer to the rights of all individuals and 
groups to protest or support—freely—government 
policies and decisions.” These “provide additional 
political power for the nonelite, allowing them to 
organize opposition to the elites and their policies” 
and include free speech, free press, and freedom of 
opposition (p. 372)." 

Two measurement alternatives suggest themselves 
as useful indicators for the concept of democracy as it 
has been defined. These are the measure of democ- 
racy used by Vanhanen (1990) in his studies of 
democratization and the Freedom House indicator of 
political freedom (see Gastil 1988; 1990). A third 
alternative, the index of “institutionalized democra- 
cy” in Gurr’s Polity II data would have been an ideal 
candidate for use in our models (1990, 37-38); but it is 
not available for the year 1987, the final year covered 
by our data set." : 

Vanhanen’s index concentrates exclusively on the 
electoral components of democracy: it is the percent- 
age of the population actually voting in a given election 
times the difference between the percentage of the 


votes won by the largest party and 100%. The index is 
zero for nations whose governments were not 
elected. Since it is multiplicative, it can also be zero or 
near zero for a nation that lacks party competition or 
has an extremely low turnout percentage. Though 
noninstitutional, a strength of Vanhanen’s index is 
that, like the Gurr index, it does not depend upon the 
extent to which a nation respects the dignity of the 
person. And unlike the Polity II measure, Vanhan- 
en’s index is available for the whole -period of our 
analysis and for 142 of our maximum of 153 countries 
with full data on our dependent and other indepen- 
dent variables. (Pooled N using the Vanhanen indi- 
cator = 1,136.) We were, however, somewhat un- 
comfortable with the exclusively electoral focus of 
Vanhanen’s index. 

Thus the second measure of democracy that we use 
is the Freedom House index of political rights.'* Our 
examination of the criteria used to create the Freedom 
House political rights indicator convinced us that it 
can serve appropriately as an indicator of democracy, 
even if others have used Freedom in the World indica- 
tors as alternative measures of the state of human 
rights (Park 1987; Wesson 1987, pref.).’° According to 
a recent volume of Freedom in the World, the Freedom 
House index of political rights assesses 


whether the people have “the right to vote and 
compete for public office”; 

whether elected representatives “have a decisive vote 
on public policies”; 

whether “the people have a choice in determining the 
nature of the system and of its leaders”; 

whether chief executives and legislative representa- 
tives “are elected through free and fair elections”; 

whether “there are fair electoral laws, equal cam- 
paigning opportunities, fair polling and honest 
tabulation of ballots”; 

whether “voters are able to endow their leaders with 
real power, or whether unelected elements reduce 
or supersede this power”; 

whether the system allows “the people to organize in 
different political parties or other competitive po- 
litical groupings of their choice” and is “open to the 
rise and fall of these groups”; 

whether citizens are free “from domination by the 
military, foreign powers, totalitarian parties, reli- 
gious hierarchies, economic oligarchies or any 
other powerful group”; and 

whether “cultural, ethnic, religious and other minor- 
ity groups have reasonable self-determination, self- 
government, autonomy or participation through 
informal consensus in the decision-making pro- 
cess” (McColm 1990, 19-20).16 


This measure is by no means ideal for our pur- 
poses. The political liberties ratings supplied by Free- 
dom House do not include specific assessments of the 
freedoms of speech and press that are included in 
Bollen’s index of democracy.” The indication that 
the political rights measure includes “freedom from 
domination” by unelected groups also raises the 
possibility that it might slightly overlap with our 
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measures of abuse of personal integrity.’® Finally, the 
Freedom House indicators have been criticized as 
“highly impressionistic, being no more than an esti- 
mate by a person who has collected a lot of seemingly 
relevant information on all the countries of the 
world” (McCamant 1981, 132.) 

Despite these criticisms, we use the Freedom 
House political rights index as one of our two primary 
measures of democracy in the analyses that follow, 
for several reasons. First, precision in the statement 
of the Freedom House measurement criteria has 
improved over the years so that criticisms based on 
measurements for the 1970s are less persuasive for 
the 1980s. Second, the Freedom House indicators 
have been used successfully in a number of studies of 
freedom-related concepts (see Poe 1991, 1992; Rum- 
mell 1983; Stohl, Carleton, and Johnson 1984). Third, 
the Freedom House indicator of political rights is 
available for the largest number of countries (153) for 
which we have human rights measures for the years 
1980-87, thus allowing us to conduct the most exten- 
sive possible analysis. Fourth, recent research by 
Bollen has found the Freedom House political rights 
indicator to have the highest validity rating among 
the several he analyzed, suggesting that if one is to 
use a single indicator, the political rights measure is 
certainly a good one (1993, 1225).” Finally, and most 
important, our extensive statistical analyses of the 
three available measures of democracy indicate that 
they are so highly correlated as to be virtually substi- 
tutable and that there are few substantively interest- 
ing differences in the pooled cross-sectional time- 
series models of repression one might compute using 
the three indices of democracy. The seven-point 
ordinal scale is inverted in our analyses, so that more 
democratic countries achieve larger scores. 

In sum, we believe the Freedom House indicator is 
a useful measure of democracy. Since we are employ- 
ing this measure with the Vanhanen index, in parallel 
analyses, it is unlikely that any of its weaknesses will 
lead us to invalid findings. Democracy as we have 
now defined it is, in concept, substantially indepen- 
dent of human rights abuse. Furthermore, the results 
of preliminary analyses indicate that the two concepts 
are relatively independent empirically.” 


Population Size and Growth 


Henderson develops a detailed and persuasive argu- 
ment that population size and growth increase re- 
gime tendencies to use repression: “Growth in num- 
bers of people can create scarcity—a_ short-fall 
between what people need and want and what they 
have. Under this pressure governments may be 
pushed in an authoritarian direction. ... What is 
worse, government may resort to repression as a 
coping mechanism” (1993, 8). 

A large population may increase the occurrence of 
state terrorism in at least two ways. First, a large 
number of people increases the number of occasions 
on which such coercive acts can occur. As a matter of 
simple probability, such an increase should lead to 
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the occurrence of more instances of coercion. Second, 
a large population places stress on national resources 
and bring the threat of environmental deterioration, 
further reducing available resources (ibid). 
Arguments made by Henderson indicate that rapid 
population growth may also promote resource stress, 
perhaps even more than population size: “The extent 
of scarcity varies from country to country, but in the 
more hard-pressed countries, burgeoning demands 
will keep governments off-balance and will incline 
them to resort to repression. Growing populations 
absorb any economic growth rate that may occur, 
thus frustrating governments’ efforts” (1993, 4). 
Rapid population growth also increases the propor- 
tion of the population falling into the youngest age 
categories that require the constant creation of new 
jobs, new housing, and many other government 
services, as well as posing the greatest tendency to 
engage in criminal activities and other threats to 
public order (ibid. and the sources cited therein). 
To operationalize the effects of population on the 
abuse of personal integrity through state terrorism, 
we employ two variables: the natural logarithm” of 
total national population and the average percent 
increase in national population from one year to the 
next, over the eight-year period of the study.” 


Level of Development and Economic Growth 


Despite the use of different indicators for both inde- 
pendent and dependent variables, the research we 
have summarized uniformly found a negative rela- 
tionship between level of economic development or 
wealth and repression (Henderson 1991; McKinlay 
and Cohan 1975, 1976; Mitchell and McCormick 1988; 
Park 1987). The logic underlying these results ap- 
pears straightforward: “The poorest countries, with 
substantial social and political tensions created by 
economic scarcity, could be most unstable and thus 
most apt to use repression in order to maintain 
control” (Mitchell and McCormick 1988, 478). Again, 
“Tt is only logical to think that, with a higher level of 
development, people will be more satisfied and, 
hence, less repression will be needed by the elites” 
(Henderson 1991, 1226). The only caveat to these 
musings comes from Mitchell and McCormick’s in- 
terpretation of Huntington’s argument concerning 
political instability suggesting that the use of coercive 
measures might rather be expected to be most seri- 
ous in states in the middle, transitional levels of 
development, an argument for which they find little 
empirical evidence (Mitchell and McCormick 1988, 479, 
488-90). 

The presumed effects of economic growth are more 
problematic. On the one hand, it is logical to assume 
that rapid economic growth, since it expands the 
resource base, should reduce the economic and social 
stresses that lead governments to use terrorism as a 
policy tool. But there has also been a strong argument 
that rapid economic growth is most likely to be a 
destabilizing force that will, in fact, increase instabil- 
ity and a regime’s temptation to resort to coercive 
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means to maintain control. (Olson 1963 is the seminal 
work.) The destabilizing effect of rapid growth may 
occur because it can rarely be rapid enough to out- 
strip the growth in expectations that is simulta- 
neously occurring (Gurr 1970, 1986); because it in- 
creases the number of declassé individuals and 
groups most prone to promote instability (Olson 
1963); or because rapid growth inevitably occurs 
unevenly, possibly even creating growth by decreas- 
ing the well-being of the nonelite. In any case, 
frequently sharpening class differences within the 
population cause the elite to promote repression to 
keep the nonelite quiet (Henderson 1991, 126 and the 
sources cited therein). | 

We thus expect abuse of the right to persona 
integrity to be decreased by level of economic devel- 
opment but increased by economic growth. When we 
turn to operationalizing economic development and 
growth, we find some controversy over how these 
variables ought to be measured. Dissatisfaction with 
the defects of the most traditional of indicators— 
gross national product (GNP) per capita—has led to 
the development of several alternative measures of 
economic standing.” The major problem with these 
alternatives is that they do not exist—and cannot 
easily be created—for most of the years, or for a 
significant number of the countries, of our study. As a 
result we follow Mitchell and McCormick (1988) and 
McKinlay and Cohan (1975, 1976) in using GNP per 
capita and percentage growth in GNP per capita as our 
measures of economic development and economic 
growth. Despite the deficiencies in these measures, we 
have little reason to believe they produce inaccurate 
or misleading results compared to those achievable 
with other currently unavailable alternatives. 


Leftist Regimes 


The argument of former U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations Jeane Kirkpatrick (1979) that “‘totali- 
tarian” (i.e., noncompetitive, Marxist or Marxist- 
Leninist) regimes were the world’s most repressive is 
reviewed and analyzed by Mitchell and McCormick 
(1988, 480-81, 493-95). They find that such regimes 
are, in fact, more repressive on at least one of their 
dimensions of repression than are “authoritarian” 
regimes of a non-Marxist nature. Such a finding is 
not surprising if one takes seriously the tenets of 
Marxist-Leninist theory about the need for a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and some other communist 
doctrine. 

Even so, critics of U.S. foreign policy have taken 
Kirkpatrick and the State Department to task for what 
the critics see as their efforts unfairly to paint all 
socialist regimes with the tar of repression. We test 
the hypothesis that leftist regimes will be more coer- 
cive than other regimes, where leftist regimes are 
defined quite precisely as those governed by a social- 
ist party or coalition that does not allow effective 
electoral competition with nonsocialist opposition. 
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Military Regimes 


That we expect military regimes to be more coercive 
than others probably surprises no one, whether they 
are familiar with McKinlay and Cohan’s findings or 
not. Military juntas are based on force, and force is 
the key to coercion. Yet, in many of the nations in 
which soldiers forcibly take power, they do so alleg- 
ing that the leaders they are replacing were them- 
selves violating the constitution and, possibly, engag- 
ing in repression of the rights of the citizens. In 
addition, since military rule is by definition antithet- 
ical to democracy, it might be that any apparent 
relationship between military rule and state terrorism 
is spurious, a result of a failure to control for the 
democratic/nondemocratic nature of the regime. 

For our operationalization of military-controlled 
regimes, we use a Classification created under our 
direction by Madani (1992) from the Europa Yearbook. 
Following McKinlay and Cohan, the classification 
defined military regimes as those which had come to 
power “as a consequence of a successful coup d'etat, 
led by the army, navy or air force, that remained in 
power with a military person as the chief executive, 
for at least six months in a given year” (p. 61; see 
McKinlay and Cohen 1975, 1). The category military 
regimes also included a small number of mixed re- 
gimes “with either a civilian as the chief executive 
and several military persons in the cabinet or a 
military head of government who nominated a civil- 
ian as the head of government and himself worked 
behind the scenes” (Madani 1992, 61). All other 
governments were considered civilian regimes.“ 


British Cultural Influence 


Mitchell and McCormick argue that the political cul- 
tures of nations may have an important impact on the 
extent to which their governments engage in repres- 
sion and that “one important factor that is thought to 
have shaped political culture for most states is the 
colonial experience” (1988, 479-80). Specifically, they 
note: “British colonial rule . . . is commonly thought 
to be strongly associated with the postcolonial devel- 
opment of democracy. The British legacy may be a 
relatively greater respect for human rights. By con- 
trast, other colonial experiences (Spanish, for in- 
stance) are generally assume to have introduced a 
greater degree of hierarchy and authoritarianism. The 
legacy here may well involve higher levels of human 
rights violations” (p. 480).” 

This is certainly not the place to review the efficacy 
of political cultural explanations of national political 
behavior. At their best, they connote that certain 
attitudes inculcated by the culture, but not directly 
measured, are partially responsible for differences in 
the dependent behaviors of interest. That is the direct 
implication of Mitchell and McCormick’s argument, 
and, following their lead, we include “British cultural 
influence” in our models of state terrorism. British 
influence is therefore represented in our model by a 
variable coded 1 for countries that had been territo- 
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ries of Great Britain at some point during their 
histories, which all other countries coded 0. 


International War Experience 


In their study of economic summitry, Putnam and 
Bayne (1987) draw on game theory to illustrate that 
when regime leaders ascend to power, they face the 
prospect of playing simultaneously in two distinct 
but nevertheless interrelated games: one is played in 
the domestic political arena, with the primary pur- 
pose is to keep power, whether through election or 
the use of terror; the other takes place in the interna- 
tional realm, with other major players being the 
leaders of other countries, their representatives, and 
relevant international governmental and nongovern- 
mental organizations. We believe that this analogy is 
also useful to researchers interested in explaining 
human rights abuse. The fact that these two games 
are intimately intertwined suggests that leaders’ ac- 
tions in the domestic political realm will likely be 
affected when their nations are a direct participant'in 
an international crisis situation. In fact, studies of 
what Stohl (1980) has called the “nexus of civil and 
international conflict” abound, and the results of 
some systematic empirical studies (e.g., Stohl 1975, 
1976) tend to point to the conclusion that there is a 
positive linkage between participation in interna- 
tional war and the levels of domestic political violence 
in participant countries. In the only study we know 
that deals directly with the question of whether 
participation in international war affects political re- 
pression, Rasler (1986) focused on the twentieth- 
century United States and found evidence that ad- 
ministrations did indeed increase levels of repression 
during wars. 

We hypothesize that such a relationship applies 
generally in our worldwide sample. As a guide to our 
coding of the concept war during the 1980s we used 
as a guideline the criteria developed by Small and 
Singer (1982). These researchers coded a country as 
having been a participant in an interstate war when 
(1) there was a total of a thousand or more battle 
deaths suffered by all of the participants in the 
conflict, (2) the particular country suffered at least a 
hundred fatalities or had a thousand or more person- 
nel taking part in the hostilities (pp. 50, 55). We 
ignored a further criterion employed by the Small and 
Singer study——that a participant country should be a 
member of the “international system” (p. 51)—be- 
cause it did not fit well with the purposes of this 
cross-national study, which includes countries. re- 
gardless of whether they are members of the interna- 
tional system as defined by Small and Singer. 


Civil War Experience 


Just as governments may employ repression when 
threatened on the international front, it is also a tool 
commonly used by governments that are faced with 
internal problems (see Nieburg 1969; Skocpol 1979; 
Tilly 1978). The most serious of threats in the domes- 
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tic arena is posed by a condition of civil war, in which 
the authority of the regime in power is being chal- 
lenged by an armed and organized resistance con- 
trolled by a shadow government. Therefore we shall 
propose a hypothesis that to our surprise had not yet 
been tested in quantitative studies of human rights 
and state terrorism—that regimes are more coercive 
when they are involved in civil conflict.”° 

In order to operationalize the concept of civil war 
we again look to the criteria developed in conjunction 
with the Small and Singer (1982) study for guidance. 
First, the government, as the central authority in a 
country, must be involved as a direct participant in 
the war. Second, there must be an effective resis- 
tance, that is, either both sides must be “organized 
for violent conflict” or “the weaker side, although 
initially unprepared [must be] able to inflict upon the 
stronger opponents at least five percent of the num- 
ber of fatalities it sustains” (p. 215).*” Thus genocides 
and massacres are not considered to be civil wars, 
and this concept is kept distinct from our dependent 
variable. 


TESTING A MODEL OF ABUSE OF 
PERSONAL INTEGRITY RIGHTS 


In recent years studies employing the pooled cross- 
sectional time-series (PCT) design have appeared 
much more frequently in political science journals. 
The PCT design is especially appealing because it 
enables researchers to test theories over both space 
and time simultaneously and thus to witness the 
interplay of two dimensions usually viewed sepa- 
rately in either cross-sectional or time-series studies 
(Clarke 1992; Sayrs 1989; Stimson 1985). With this 
notable advantage, however, comes some statistical 
difficulties. Specifically, autocorrelation and hetero- 
scedasticity often complicate efforts to apply ordinary 
least squares (OLS) regression, probably the disci- 
pline’s most widely used and understood statistical 
technique, on PCT data. Both autocorrelation (also 
known as serial correlation) and heteroscedasticity 
may lead to inaccurate estimates of the standard 
errors of parameter estimates, thus calling into ques- 
tion the results of significance tests (Ostrom 1990; 
Stimson 1985). 

Many PCT studies have used what Beck and Katz 
(1994) call the feasible generalized least squares 
method to deal with these problems. This is essen- 
tially generalized least squares (GLS) as it is usually 
practiced, where an estimate of the error process is 
generated to evade or overlook the assumption un- 
derlying GLS, that the error process is known. But 
Monte Carlo trials undertaken by Beck and Katz 
show that there is good reason to be concerned about 
violating this assumption, as FGLS is shown consis- 
tently to underestimate standard errors (1994, 15). As 
a result this method sometimes yields extremely 
optimistic estimates of statistical significance. We are 
therefore persuaded by the recommendations of Beck 
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and his associates (Beck and Katz 1994; Beck et al. 
1993) who favor the use of OLS regression, in tandem 
with a variation on White’s (1980) robust-standard- 
errors technique that Beck and Katz developed for 
use on panel data, to control for heteroscedasticity.™ 
The White technique provides a consistent or “‘ro- 
bust” estimate of the standard error by estimating a 
parameter covariance matrix that is consistent in the 
presence of heteroscedasticity. In order to control the 
effects of autocorrelation that we found to be a 
problem in our preliminary analyses, we shall em- 
ploy a lagged dependent variable in the model, along 
with the substantive variables already outlined.” 
To review, our general model is as follows: 


Personal Integrity Abuse, = a 
+ Bı Personal Integrity Abuseg_y; + B,Democracy, 
+ Population Size; + ByPopulation Change, 
+ PsEconomic Standing, + PsEconomic Growthy 
+ BLeftist Government, + BgMilitary Control, 
+ PoBritish Cultural Influence, 
+ Piglnternational Wary + BuCivil Wary + ey. 


Data generated from Amnesty International and U.S. 
State Department human rights profiles will be used 
to construct two different measures of the level of 
personal integrity abuse, and parallel analyses will be 
conducted on these measures. Further, we shall 
conduct tests with the Vanhanen and the Freedom 
House political rights measures of democracy with 
both of these dependent variables, so that in all, four 
models will be tested. Though we gathered data for 
the 1980-87 period, the addition of the lagged depen- 
dent variable meant that we had to discard 1980 from 
our final analyses.*° 


Modeling Personal Integrity Ratings Derived from 
Amnesty International Reports 


Our first set of analyses seeks to explain variations in 
the repression scale generated from the Amnesty 
International reports, using the statistical techniques 
described. Under model 1 and model 2 of Table 1 we 
present the coefficients and standard errors obtained 
in these tests. The statistics for model 1 are those 
yielded when the Freedom House political rights 
rating was used to operationalize the concept of 
democracy. Those for model 2 are the results when 
we substituted the Vanhanen democracy measure for 
that of Freedom House. 

- The strongest predictors of the repression scores 
operationalized from the Amnesty International re- 
ports are, as might be expected, the lagged depen- 
dent variables that achieved large, statistically signif- 
icant coefficients in both analyses. The inclusion of 
the lagged dependent variable on the right side of the 
equation represents our means of correcting for the 
serial correlation present in our time-series data. 
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Nevertheless, the substantive meanings of the strong 
coefficients for the lagged endogenous variable are 
worth considering. Such coefficients mean that our 
individual country scores on state terrorism are 
strongly seated characteristics of their political sys- 
tems that do not change easily or rapidly. In addition, 
these coefficients provide a mechanism through 
which the effects of changes in the independent 
variables at a given time (time,) continue to influence 
the dependent variables beyond the time of the 
occurrence of the change. We shall use this charac- 
teristic to illustrate the dynamic effects of our inde- 
pendent variables on repression of personal integrity 
rights. 

Once the effects of autocorrelation are controlled by 
incorporating these lagged variables,’ several others 
are shown to be important determinants of levels of 
state terrorism. Our results indicate that level of 
democracy has a strong and statistically significant 
impact on governments’ respect for personal integ- 
rity. Both the Freedom House and Vanhanen mea- 
sures of democracy prove to be statistically significant 
determinants of national propensities to use repres- 
sion. The smaller coefficient of the Vanhanen variable 
should not, however, be interpreted as being evi- 
dence that this variable has a smaller effect, since that 
variable is measured on a scale ranging from 0 to 46.4, 
as compared to the Freedom House variable which 
ranges from 1 to 7. In fact, when one considers the 
different scales of these two indicators, the coefficient 
of the Vanhanen scale is somewhat stronger than that 
of the Freedom House variable. We find that if a 
country were to achieve the least democratic score on 
the Vanhanen measure after having achieved the 
most democratic score in the previous time period, 
this would make a difference of about .4 in the 
dependent variable at time,. While the initial impact 
is moderate, we can see after performing some simple 
calculations, considering the dynamic effect mediated 
by the lagged dependent variable, that the impact of 
a loss of democracy increases substantially over 
time.** Figure 1 shows that if the abandonment of the 
democratic process in our example country were to 
continue, other factors held equal, the human rights 
index would have increased by about 1.3 (on the 
five-point state repression scale) after five years, (i.e., 
at time, , s) as a result of the lagged effect, stabilizing 
at 1.4 points greater than the original score a few lags 
thereafter. The movement from most democratic to 
least democratic on the Freedom House measure is 
associated with a .26 increase in the Amnesty index, 
at time,, stabilizing at about a one-point rise in that 
index after several lags. 

Relating these effects back to the scale of the 
dependent variable, if a democratic country with a 
near perfect human rights record were suddenly to 
abandon the democratic process, we would expect 
that the country would, at the very least, begin to 
hold some political prisoners, and that political bru- 
tality, executions, and murders might become a com- 
mon feature of life, other relevant factors being equal. 
Is such a complete abandonment of democracy an 
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‘TABLE 1 
Pooled Cross-sectional Tests of Explanations of Abuse of Personal Integrity Rights 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL STATE DEPARTMENT 
DEMOCRACY MEASURE: DEMOCRACY MEASURE: 
FREEDOM HOUSE VANHANEN FREEDOM HOUSE VANHANEN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (MODEL 1) (MODEL 2) (MODEL 3) (MODEL 4) 
Constant —.02 .07 11 23 
(.14) (.12) (.16) (.18) 
Personal integrity abuse, .73** Ja .63** .64** 
(.08) (.08) (.10) (.10) 
Democracy — .05** —.009** —.06** = 01% 
_ (02) (.003) (.02) (.003) 
Population size .O5** .04** .O6** .04** 
(02) (.02) (.02) (.02) 
Population change .008 —.004 01 ~,002 
(.009) (.01) (.02) (.01) 
Economic standing —.008* — ,007 ~- 02** ~,01** 
(.004) (.004) (.004) (.004) 
Economic growth —.0009 — 0005 .0003 00007 
(.001) (.001) (.001) (.001) 
Leftist government —.04 —.03 .08* S b i 
(.07) (.07) (.04) (.04) 
Military control .05 .05 04 .06 
(.05) (.06) (.05) (.06) 
British cultural influence —.03 —.05 —.01 —.04 
(.05) (.06) (.04) (.04) 
International war 21" .22** . 34 35" 
(.07) {.07) (.09) (.01) 
Civil war wo i + ale .49* .49** 
(.11) (.11) (.12) (.12) 
R? 77 77 75 75 
N 1071 994 1071 | 994 
Average contemporaneous | 
Correlation of Errors 43 43 45 43 


Note: Main entries are unstandardized OLS coefficients, generated using RATS 386 version 4.02. A lagged dependent variable is included in each model to 
control the effects of autocorrelation. The robust standard errors, which were used to control heteroscedasticity (Beck et al. 1993; White 1980), are in 


parentheses. 
tp < .05 (one-tailed test). 
**y < .01 (one-tailed test). 


unlikely scenario? Perhaps, but there are precedents 
for such quick and drastic changes in governmental 
institutions. Though it falls outside the period of our 
analysis, the example of the downfall of Chilean 
democracy with the overthrow of Salvador Allende 
and the installation of the extremely authoritarian 
Pinochet regime represents exactly this phenome- 
non. In 1973, Chile achieved the maximum democ- 
racy score on the Freedom House measure of democ- 
racy, while in 1975, the next year for which the 
Freedom House measure is available, it achieved the 
minimum democratic score! The collapse of Weimar 
democracy with its catastrophic aftermath might well 
be another concrete example of such a drastic change. 

With regard to population-related determinants of 
human rights abuse, the findings are mixed. In both 
sets of statistical analyses shown in the Table 1, the 
relation between population size (logged) and the 


repression measure derived from Amnesty Interna- 
tional reports indicates that the larger a country’s 
population, ceteris paribus, the greater the state’s 
tendency to violate the integrity of its citizens 
through the use of repression and terror. Judgments 
regarding the substantive importance of the size of 
the coefficient would, however, vary depending on 
one’s viewpoint. These findings are at least moder- 
ately important when viewed from the perspective of 
theory. One who emigrated from a country with a 
tiny population of about 200,000 (e.g., the Bahamas 
during the eighties) to one the size of the People’s 
Republic of China would likely find, ceteris paribus, 
that levels of repression were much higher, since the 
lagged effects of population become asymptotic at 
around 1.4 and 1.7 in the analyses with the Freedom 
House and | Vanhanen measures of democracy, re- 
spectively.” 
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In contrast, the sizes of the coefficients are probably 
rather unimportant from the perspective of those 
seeking to conduct policy-relevant research, who 
would probably focus on changes in the dependent 
variable that result from achievable changes in the 
values of manipulable independent variables. When 
we examine the differences in repression that result 
from the addition or subtraction of population from 
countries of various sizes, the impacts seem rather 
small. For example, the impact of adding one million 
people to a population the size of China’s in year t 
would result in an increase of less than .0002 in the 
repression index at time, , 39, in both sets of analyses. 
In the unlikely event that one million people were 
added to a country about the size of the Bahamas, 
certeris paribus, the increase in the repression index 
would only be around .3 at time, + 19, regardless of 
which measure of democracy we might use. 

We find no support for the conclusion reached by 
Henderson (1993) that rapid rates of increase in 
population lead to political repression. In the set of 
analyses utilizing the Freedom House democracy 
variable (model 1), a weak and statistically insignifi- 
cant positive coefficient is the result, while in the 


second set of analyses, using the Vanhanen democ- 
racy variable (model 2), the coefficient is weak, sta- 
tistically insignificant, and negative. 

The results yielded by these analyses are also 
mixed with regard to the effects of economic variables 
on national propensities toward the violation of per- 
sonal integrity rights. The hypothesis linking eco- 
nomic growth rates to repression is not supported by 
the results of either model 1 or model 2. Our findings 
do indicate that economic standing, as measured by 
per capita GNP, has a statistically significant effect on 
such violations in model 1 and falls just short of 
statistical significance in model 2. But here an exam- 
ination of the magnitude of the coefficient leads us to 
the conclusion that the effect is rather weak, since the 
coefficients indicate that a relatively unlikely increase 
of ten thousand dollars in a country’s per capita GNP 
from one year to the next would translate into a 
rather small decrease in the tendency for abuse of 
personal integrity of between .07 and .08. on the 
five-point human rights abuse index, ceteris paribus. 
If that country’s per capita GNP remained stable at 
ten thousand dollars above the original value, this 
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would translate to a modest decrease of .24 or .22 in 
the repression scale at time, , s- i 

If one optimistically assumes for the world’s poor- 
est country at time, a GNP per capita increase of one 
thousand dollars per year for a period of time long 
enough to make the income of that poorest country 
equal that of the richest country at time, the projec- 
tions are those represented in Figure 2. They show 
that after the 28 years this change would require, the 
decrease in repression due to such an impressive 
advance in economic standing would be expected to 
range from about .7 or .8, depending upon the 
measure of democracy used, with the personal integ- 
rity abuse index derived from Amnesty International 
reports. These truly long-term effects would repre- 
sent important decreases in repression, in the un- 
likely event that a nation could sustain such increases 
in economic development. Nevertheless, they are 
much less impressive when compared with the short- 
term effects of the loss of democracy or the onset of 
civil or international war. 

The variables identifying particular types of re- 
gimes thought to have an important impact on levels 
of repression do not fare too well in these analyses. 
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While the military control variable has coefficients in 
the expected direction, they are statistically insignif- 
icant. And the variable identifying leftist regimes 
achieves a statistically insignificant coefficient in an 
unexpected direction. 

In contrast, the dummy variables identifying levels 
of external and internal threat, in the form of inter- 
national and civil wars, do achieve substantively 
important and statistically significant coefficients, in- 
dicating that as threat increases, so does a country’s 
propensity to use repression. The variable identifying 
participants in ongoing international wars achieves 
statistically significant coefficients of .21 and .22 in 
models 1 and 2, respectively. These coefficients indi- 
cate that if a country were to be involved in interna- 
tional war for six consecutive years, we would expect 
an increase of about .7 in the human rights index, 
other factors held constant, in the sixth year (see 
Figure 3). 

The measure of national involvement in civil war 
achieves a coefficient of .33, statistically significant at 
the .01 level, in each analysis. Once again assuming a 
country’s ongoing involvement in civil war, its re- 
pression scale score would have increased by just 
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over one point in the sixth year of that war, with the 
impact stabilizing at about 1.2 a few lags thereafter 
(see Figure 4). Thus the results we obtained when 
using data derived from Amnesty International re- 
ports to operationalize human rights abuse strongly 
support the conclusion that regimes repress political 
opponents when faced with threats, domestically and 
abroad, in the form of civil and international wars. 

The R-squared of .77 yielded by both models 1 and 
2 shows that the theoretical model achieves a quite 
respectable level of explanatory power. Thus while 
the possibility of misleading results emerging as a 
result of specification error is not precluded, we 
believe there is good reason for confidence in these 
findings. 


A Second Model: Ratings Derived 
from State Department Reports 


In order to check the reliability of the results obtained 
in our first set of analyses, we next conducted tests of 


similar multivariate models with an index measuring 


the abuse of personal integrity derived from the U.S. 
State Department human rights profiles. The results 
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of these analyses are presented in Table 1: Model 3 
uses the Freedom House measure of democracy, and 
model 4 uses Vanhanen’s operationalization of that 
concept. The R-squared of .75 again indicate that the 
models achieve a respectable level of explanatory 
power. 

The results in models 3 and 4 are very similar to 
those yielded when the focus was on the dependent 
variable generated from Amnesty International re- 
ports. The most serious divergence between this and 
the first set of results is that relating to the leftist 
government variable, which achieves strong, statisti- 
cally significant coefficients in the expected direction. 
In our previous analyses, focusing on an index de- 
rived from Amnesty International reports, the coeffi- 
cients had been extremely weak, with a negative 
sign. These results are precisely what one would 
expect if indeed the State Department's profiles are 
biased against leftist governments (or, alternatively, 
if Amnesty International's ratings are biased in favor 
of leftist regimes and movements). 

The list of variables exhibiting statistically signifi- 
cant effects is otherwise about the same as in our tests 
of models 1 and 2. The variables identifying British 
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cultural influence, and military regimes again have 
weak and statistically insignificant coefficients. The 
same can be said of the population and economic 
growth variables, which also failed to exhibit impor- 
tant effects in our initial tests. But the impacts of 
many of the variables found to be important in 
models 1 and 2 appear to be somewhat larger in this 
set of analyses. Economic standing, democracy, in- 
ternational war, and civil war each have somewhat 
larger effects in these models, while these of the 
population variable were larger in one of the two sets 
of analyses, and identical in the other. 


A Comparative Look at Dynamic Effects 


Now that we have conducted four sets of analyses, 
we are in a better position to assess the importance of 
the variables we hypothesized would affect levels of 
repression. With regard to the variables found to 
have statistically significant effects in each of the four 
sets of analyses, it is evident that popula<ion size, 
economic standing or development, international 
war, civil war, and democracy affect levels of repres- 
sion. In Figure 1 we show the impact that the aban- 
donment of democracy would have on personal in- 
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tegrity abuse, assuming a change from the most 
democratic score at time, _ ; to the least democratic 
score at time,, stabilizing at the least democratic score 
throughout the period. While the estimates provided 
by the Freedom House variable are somewhat more 
cautious, it is clear, nevertheless, that the loss of 
democracy increases the abuse of personal integrity, 
especially when one considers its lagged effect. 

The same can be said of international and civil 
wars, whose effects over time are plotted in Figures 3 
and 4. Put in terms of the scale of the dependent 
variable, the results plotted in these figures show that 
we should expect that a country under the rule of law 
at the time of initiation of either an international or 
civil war would likely have limited political imprison- 
ment by the end of the period, other factors held 
equal. A regime that already had limited political 
imprisonment but few more serious violations, 
would be expected, ceteris paribus, to hold a more 
extensive number of political prisoners and perhaps 
to torture, execute, or murder its political opponents 
if those wars continue. 

By way of contrast, even the strongest plausible 
projections based on the effects of economic standing 
and population size seem weak when compared to 
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the effects of the democracy and international and 
civil war. Generously plausible assumptions about 
changes in population size yield at best only modest 
increases in predicted abuse of personal integrity 
right, ceteris paribus, when projected over time. 
Similarly, the most optimistic estimate of economic 
standing’s effect is that an increase of ten thousand 
dollars in per capita GNP, held constant for several 
years thereafter, years would decrease state terrorism 
by .15 at time, by .39, at time, , s stabilizing at .42 a 
few lags thereafter. So even though these analyses do 
show that economic development makes a statisti- 
cally significant difference in propensities to use state 
terror, the size of that difference is rather small. On 
the other hand, given the long research tradition that 
has found strong correlations between economic de- 
velopment and democracy,” it is notable that both 
economic development and democracy have statisti- 
cally significant effects on repression of personal 
integrity rights, regardless of the magnitudes of their 
impacts. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study we sought to explain variations in 
cross-national respect for the subset of human rights 
known as personal integrity rights, through the use 
of sophisticated multivariate methods, on a compre- 
hensive pooled cross-sectional data set covering the 
years 1980-87. A model explaining variations in na- 
tional respect for these rights was constructed to test 
several hypotheses drawn from a variety of theoreti- 
cal perspectives on why such human rights violations 
might occur. Two distinct dependent variables, de- 
rived from information on human rights conditions 
provided by Amnesty International and the U.S. 
Department, and two indicators of the key concept of 
democracy were used in four sets of analyses. Be- 
cause the tenor of the findings yielded by the four 
models is very similar, we can conclude with some 
confidence that the effects we isolated are in fact an 
accurate representation of reality. 

Several of our hypotheses were supported in each 
of the four sets of analyses that we presented. As 
expected, democracy was shown to be associated 
with a decreased incidence in repression, regardless 
of which of the two indicators of that concept—and 
which of the two dependent variables—was em- 
ployed. These results are important because they 
substantially extend the findings of Henderson (1991, 
1993) with different measurements of democracy. As 
a result of the cumulation of findings on this linkage, 
then, it would now seem difficult to deny that democ- 
ratization decreases governments’ use of coercion to 
abuse the human rights of private citizens. 

Following Henderson (1993), two population vari- 
able were employed in our multivariate model of 
human rights abuse. With regard to the logged pop- 
ulation size variable, the results were stable and quite 
clear, and we can therefore conclude that population 
size does have a positive impact on human rights 
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abuse, with more populated countries having a 
greater propensity to abuse personal integrity rights, 
ceteris paribus. 

Our findings regarding several other variables 
thought to be related to state terror were negative. 
None of our results supported the conclusion that 
military control or British cultural influence affects 
levels of repression.” Results for the effects of pop- 
ulation growth were stable across all of the analyses 
that were conducted, indicating no statistically signif- 
icant or substantively important impact on repres- 
sion. This finding contradicts the conclusions of 
Henderson (1993), which he based on his analysis of 
a cross-sectional data set covering the year of 1985. 
However, here we should note that we dealt with 
only a seven-year time frame and that the population 
increase variable utilized in this study was an average 
of the population gain over this seven-year period, so 
that unlike other variables in the model (with the 
exception of British cultural influence), it did not vary 
across time. A study using accurate yearly estimates 
(if such estimates are possible) conducted over a 
longer time frame might yield more positive results. 

Rather mixed results were yielded by the variable 
identifying leftist governments. Leftist regimes ap- 

eared to violate personal integrity rights more seri- 
ously than others when such rights were operation- 
alized using information gathered from U.S. State 
Department sources. When our analysis focused on 
the measure derived from Amnesty International 
information, however, no such relationship ap- 
peared. Here we are inclined to give less weight to 
the results obtained with the index derived from State 
Department reports, because our findings are consis- 
tent with those that would be expected if allegations 
regarding the biases of the State Department reports 
against (or of Amnesty International in favor of) some 
leftist regimes are valid (e.g., Innes 1992). Thus we 
cannot conclude that, ceteris paribus, doctrinaire 
socialism is a cause of coercion that abuses human 
rights; but the results do perhaps provide limited 
empirical evidence of the different “pictures” of hu- 
man rights realities painted by these two sources of 
human rights behavior during the 1980s. 

Our study does provide very firm support for the 
hypotheses linking national experience of interna- 
tional and domestic threats, in the form of interna- 
tional and civil wars, to an increased tendency to 
abuse personal integrity rights. Variables identifying 
countries that were participants in both kinds of wars 
were found to have statistically significant and sub- 
stantively important impacts on national respect for 
the personal integrity of citizens in each of the four 
sets of analyses, with civil war participation having a 
somewhat larger impact than participation in inter- 
national war. Thus this study is the first to document 
the impact of involvement in violent conflicts, in both 
the international and domestic arenas, on levels of 
repression around the world. 

Finally, with regard to economic explanations of 
human rights abuse, we found in each of our four 
sets of analyses that economic standing is negatively, 
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but only rather weakly, related to regimes’ propensi- 
ties to abuse of personal integrity rights. 

Having now nearly finished this investigation of 
the conditions that lead to the most serious forms of 
human rights abuse, we believe we would be remiss 
if we failed to consider the vitally important question 
of what we have learned that might be helpful to 
scholars and practitioners hoping to decrease abuses 
of personal integrity worldwide. While our primary 
focus in this study has been on theory, our findings 
do speak to issues of interest to practitioners. If 
governments, international organizations, and sub- 
national actors are interested in improving respect for 
personal integrity around the world, one way for 
these actors to make headway toward this goal is, not 
surprisingly, to promote democracy. Promoting de- 
mocracy-is clearly not the entire answer, however. 
Our results indicate that if a nondemocratic country 
known to be a very serious violator of personal 
integrity rights were to change to a democratic form 
of government, human rights abuse would probably 
not disappear completely, other factors being equal. 
Neither should economic development be viewed as 
the panacea. Efforts to improve economic conditions 
within a country through programs like foreign aid 
might at times successfully promote human rights, 
defined more broadly, by leading to the provision for 
basic human needs, but our study indicates these 
conditions have, at best, a moderate impact on re- 
spect for personal integrity. Neither would popula- 
tion control efforts be likely to have a substantively 
important impact on repression of these rights. 

Our findings do, however, reveal another course 
toward greater respect of personal integrity, one that 
would have an impact of about the same magnitude 
as converting autocratic regimes to democratic ones. 
We have shown that these basic rights can be en- 
hanced by actors who would encourage countries to 
solve their political conflicts short of war, and use 
whatever means are at their disposal to assist them in 
doing so. 


APPENDIX 


In order to add to the already extensive data set 
gathered by Stohl and his colleagues (n.d.), Poe and 
Sirirangsi (1993, 1994) analyzed the content of the 
State Department and Amnesty International reports 
for the years 1980-87 and assigned values on a 
five-point ordinal scale according to the following 
coding rules, originally set forth in Gastil (1980): 


1. Countries [are] under a secure rule of law, people 

are not imprisoned for their views, and torture is 

rare or exceptional. . . . Political murders are ex- 
tremely rare. 

. There is a limited amount of imprisonment for 
nonviolent political activity. However, few per- 
sons are affected, torture and beating are excep- 
tional. . . . Political murder is rare. 


. There is extensive political imprisonment, or a 
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recent history of such imprisonment. Execution or 
other political murders and brutality may be com- 
mon. Unlimited detention, with or without trial, 
for political views is accepted. 

. The practices of [level 3] are expanded to larger 
numbers. Murders, disappearances are a common 
part of life. . . . In spite of its generality, on this 
level terror affects primarily those who interest 
themselves in politics or ideas. 

. The terrors of [level 4] have been expanded to the 
whole population. . . . The leaders of these soci- 
eties place no limits on the means or thoroughness 
with which they pursue personal or ideological 
goals. (Gastil 1980, quoted in Stohl and Carleton 
1985) 


Following Stohl and his colleagues (n.d.), two 
coders read and analyzed the content of each source 
and assigned a number between 1 and 5 to each 
country. After all coding was completed, the scores 
assigned by the two coders were compared. It was 
found that intercoder agreement was 85.6%, a per- 
centage a bit lower than that achieved in one similar 
human rights data-gathering project (McCormick and 
Mitchell 1988, 1989) but still quite respectable. This 
percentage and the gamma statistics for the two 
variables indicate high intercoder reliability. For the 
measure derived from the Amnesty International 
reports, the gamma was .94; for that derived from the 
State Department profiles, it was .98. 

After compiling the scores, the coders found that 
disagreements often occurred on three kinds of cases. 
First, there were cases that were categorized as a 2 by 
one coder and as a 3 by the other. These tended to be 
countries in which there was limited political impris- 
onment but considerable alleged torture or in which 
there was more torture than would ordinarily be 
indicated by the wording for the 2 category. A second 
kind of disagreement occurred on cases in which 
prisoners were taken after alleged demonstrations, 
riots, or revolution attempts but with uncertainty 
over whether their political activity was violent or 
not. Since a major concern was to make our data 
comparable to those gathered for use in the Stohl 
study, we consulted those researchers to see how 
they had dealt with these cases. A telephone conver- 
sation with Mark Gibney (February 1991) confirmed 
that those researchers gave the benefit of the doubt to 
the government, following the dictate that they 
should be “innocent until proven guilty.” To remain 
consistent with the data provided by these research- 
ers, we, too, followed this decision rule. 

A third type of case on which coders tended to 
disagree involved countries that imprisoned consci- 
entious objectors identified by Amnesty International 
as “prisoners of conscience.” In such cases, according 
to Gibney, countries with large numbers of impris- 
oned conscientious objectors were coded as being in 
the 2 category as long as other human rights difficul- 
ties did not exist, but those that had only one or two 
such prisoners were coded as being in the 1 category. 
Again, following the practice of these researchers, 
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most of these disagreements were resolved through 
discussion and reconsideration of the facts of the 
particular cases. But if no resolution was in sight, 
again following the practice described by Gibney, a 
third coder was brought in to cast the deciding 
judgment. 


Notes 


We could not have written this article without the help of 
our colleagues and students. Comments and advice from 
Harold Clarke, Neal Beck, Jim Meernik, and Motoshi Suzuki 
kept us on track in our analysis of the pooled cross-sectional 
data set. The editorial suggestions of Vernon Van Dyke added 
grace and clarity to our sometimes inelegant language. Mark 
Gibney, Michael Stohl, David Carleton, and their coresearch- 
ers at Purdue University generously shared the human rights 
data they had coded from the Amnesty International and 
State Department reports for 1980 to 1987 and graciously 
answered inquiries about the coding of these data. The 
Interuniversity Consortium for Political and Social Research 
provided machine-readable versions of the data series con- 
tained in the World Bank’s World Tables, in several volumes of 
Ruth Leger Sivard’s World Military and Social Expenditures, and 
in the Freedom House Freedom in the World series, all of which 
provided portions of the data used in the analysis. These data 
are available to interested parties via GOPHER (gopher. 
unt.edu, port 70): look under “UNT Information & Resources/ 
Departments, Schools & Colleges Information/College of Arts 
and Sciences/Political Science/Repression.”” They are also 
available via anonymous FTP (ftp.unt.edu.) l 

We also wish to thank Rangsima Sirirangsi, Liz Thackwray, 
Hamed Madani, Jessie Hill, Michael Prior, Greg Pynes, Stacia 
Haynie, and Robb Stine for their able research assistance. 
Partial funding for their assistance was provided by the 
University of North Texas in the form of research initiation 
grants from the university, a Junior Faculty Research Grant, 
and a grant from the Department of Political Science. 

1. The focus of our analysis will be the abuse of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights, specifically those having to 
do with integrity of the person (Cingranelli and Pasquarello 
1985; Henderson 1991, 1993; Mitchell and McCormick 1988; 
Stohl and Carleton 1985), a choice that will be discussed and 
justified later. We will, however, also refer to the dependent 
phenomenon as state terrorism. Our use of this term is com- 
patible with that of Gurr, who states: “Regimes do many 
coercive things to induce compliance. They threaten, arrest 
and jail, fine and confiscate as well as murder. It is plausible, 
both analytically and psychologically to limit the concept of 
state terrorism to coercion that takes or grossly endangers the 
lives of its targets. Thus it includes imprisonment in condi- 
tions where many are worked or starved to death, and other 
denials of means of life, as well as outright killing. ... 
Violence by regimes is terroristic only if it is ‘instrumental’, 
which means designed to have a wider effect on some 
audience” (1986, 46). We choose to employ the terms inter- 
changeably because the two phenomena are inextricably 
linked: abuse of individuals is a human tragedy directly 
resulting from terrorist policies employed by nation-states. 

2. For the linkage of U.S. foreign aid allocation to human 
rights issues, see Carleton and Stohl; Cingranelli and Pas- 
quarello 1985; McCormick and Mitchell 1988, 1989; Poe 1990, 
1991, 1992; Schoultz 1980, 1981; Stohl and Carleton 1985; and 
Stohl, Carleton, and Johnson 1984. For respect for human 
rights in relation to U.S. refugee policies, see Gibney, Dalton, 
and Vockell 1992; Gibney and Stohl 1988. For a linkage 
between democratic practices and national tendencies to go to 
war, see Rummell 1983. 

3. McKinlay and Cohan analyze a set of regimes and 
regime-years across a 20-year time span, but they do not 
explicitly build time or within-unit change into their work. 

4. Violations of personal integrity are usually perpetrated 
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directly by government officials and thus are more easily dealt 
with by a change in government policy, in direct contrast to 
violations of economic and social rights, which are often less 
amenable to change. It is unfortunately doubtful that eco- 
nomic rights (e.g., a right to food, a job, and a home) will be 
guaranteed in many African countries in the near future even 
if the government's intentions are exemplary, since the causes 
of these problems are oftentimes not in the government's 
control. Respect for social rights (e.g., social equality for 
women and minorities) are often based on centuries of 
cultural practice. For a regime to attempt a sudden change in 
practice before the time is right might lead to a coup, a 
revolution, or civil war. In such circumstances even reform- 
minded regimes will likely be slow to change, for to change 
too quickly could result in a serious setback for the causes 
they are attempted to promote. By focusing our study on 
rights associated with the integrity of the person we are 
purposely directing our inquiry toward policies and crimes 
we feel can more easily be altered by national governments in 
the short term, in an effort to be policy-relevant. Perhaps in 
our future. work we will deal with other definitions and 
dimensions of human rights. 

5. For arguments that better data are needed, see Jabine 
and Claude 1992, esp. chapters by Banks, Bollen, and Lopez 
and Stohl. However, statements in some of these chapters 
and empirical work by some of these same researchers (e.g., 
Stohl and Carleton 1985; Stohl, Carleton, and Johnson 1984) 
support the argument that current data are sufficiently good 
to be used in meaningful empirical tests. 

6. The measurement alternatives currently available to re- 
searchers of human rights phenomena are outlined and 
discussed in Lopez and Stohl 1992 and Stohi et al. 1986. 
Events data measures, like those reported in the World Hand- 
book of Political and Social Indicators (Taylor and Jodice 1983), 
depend on newspaper accounts of different human-rights- 
related phenomena and use counts of state coercive behaviors 
(e.g., the imposition or lifting of government “sanctions” and 
political executions) to generate measures of human rights 
abuse. Research using events data to operationalize various 
kinds of repression has been reported by a number of scholars 
(Aifatooni and Allen 1991; Davenport 1992; Davis and Ward 
1990; Hibbs 1973; Muller 1985; Ziegenhagen 1986). 

Stohl and his colleagues (1986) cite major problems with 
this approach. First, the different repressive behaviors 
counted are often substitutable means used to reach the same 
end—the repression of those who are thought to pose an 
obstacle to the policies or continued power of the incumbent 
regime. For example, a decrease in reports of politically 
motivated arrests by a government might not be an accurate 
indicator of improving human rights if that decrease takes 
place soon after several hundred opponents of the govern- 
ment were executed. Second, since reports of human rights 
abuses are routinely suppressed by closed regimes to an 
extent that would not be possible in more open societies, 
events data measures sometimes lead to counterintuitive and 
invalid findings, like that reported by Stohl and colleagues 
indicating that the United States was a more repressive 
society in the years 1948-50 than the Soviet Union under 
Stalin. We therefore are in strong agreement with the pleas of 
Stohl and colleagues, who argue that “we must bring political 
knowledge to bear in shaping our collection of information 
and measurement schemes” (p. 598). So while events data 
may provide a useful supplement to the approach we take in 
this research, we choose not to use it primarily for the reasons 
just rehearsed. In addition, the events data we would need to 
operationalize our dependent variables are simply not cur- 
rently available and our comprehensive international sample 
for our time period. 

Accordingly, we see a standard-based approach as the best 
available measurement alternative at this time. An advantage 
of this approach is that it allows for a greater degree of 
political knowledge to be used in the development and 
application of standards to sources of human rights informa- 
tion specified by the researchers. Further, such measurement 
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techniques allow us to focus clearly on the integrity-of-the- 
person rights in which we are most interested in this study. 

7. The ratings were derived from country profiles included 
in the Amnesty International Reports for 1981-88 and the 
State Department’s Country Reports on Human Rights Practices 
for 1981-88. 

8. In coding the Amnesty International profiles, the least 
repressive coding of 1 was assigned in only 71 cases for 
1980-87, compared to 376 cases for the State Department 
reports. But there was little difference between the two in the 
number of cases their reports led us to place in the four higher 
categories. Further, of the 302 cases that were missing in 
Amnesty International, we gave 220 codes af 1 in our ratings 
derived from the State Department reports. Therefore, while 
Amnesty insists that the “omission of a country entry should 
not be interpreted as indicating that no human rights viola- 
tions took place in that country” (Amnesty International 1987, 
2), in practice, those countries that were omitted from the 
Amnesty International reports tended to be (but were not 
always) countries that appeared to adhere to the rule of law. 

9. An issue of special concern to us are allegations of bias 
against the State Department reports (e.g., Carleton and Stohl 
1987 and the sources cited therein). However, it is also 
important to note that some argue that the consistency of the 
U.S. State Department reports improved during the 1980s and 
therefore may be more valid in that period than they had been 
previously (e.g., Innes 1992). Furthermore, if some have 
argued that the State Department has been biased against 
leftist regimes, others have suggested that Amnesty Interna- 
tional may have been more likely to note abuses by govern- 
ments against armed leftist oppositions than by those oppo- 
sitions against government and its supporters. 

10. Closely related to these arguments are those of Howard 
and Donnelly (tested in the Mitchell and McCormick study) 
that “internationally recognized human rights require a lib- 
eral regime” because such regimes give the individual priority 
over the state (1986, 802). Since liberal regimes clearly fall into 
the subclass democracy as that term is conventionally defined, 
we see no reason to represent them separately in our analysis. 

11. For example, the preface to a recent “worldwide sur- 
vey” of democracy, notes that “humanitarian concern for 
human rights is inseparable from . . . democracy or the lack of 
it. Human rights are part, a good part, of democracy, and they 
can be assured only by legal, responsible, that is, democratic 
governments—at the same time affirming tnat “the question 
of democracy is broader” than the question of the status of 
human rights as typically assessed by Amnesty International, 
the State Department, and Freedom House (Wesson 1987, vii). 

12. Bollen (1980) went on to create a variable based on his 
definitions, covering the years 1960 and 19€5. Unfortunately, 
the measure has not been replicated on an annual basis and 
thus cannot be used in this study. For further discussion, see 
Bollen 1990, 1993. 

13. The Polity II operationalization of institutional democ- 
racy omits any consideration of whether a regime respects the 
dignity of the person, which makes it an ideal measure for our 
purposes. Unfortunately, the Polity If measure is available 
only through the year 1986 and for only 127 of the maximum 
of 153 nations for which we have measures of state terrorism 
and our other independent variables. Since we lacked the 
time and resources to expand the Polity II democracy data to 
cover 1987 for all nations and 1980-86 for 26 -additional 
nations, using Gurr’s democracy index would have substan- 
tially reduced the N for our pooled analysis, so we explored 
other alternatives. However, analyses conducted with the 
Polity H measure on this reduced sample led us to conclusions 
similar to those reached in the analyses we shall present. The 
former are not presented in more detail due to space limita- 
tions. 

14. A summary collection of values for this variable is 
reported in Freedom in the World (McColm 1990). 

15. We do not wish to argue that the Freedom House 
indicators cannot be used to measure human rights, very 
broadly considered. But, as we have explained, the indicators 
derived from the Amnesty International and State Depart- 
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ment reports, which we analyze, focus much more narrowly 
on those infringements of the dignity of the person that we 
and others label “repression.” 

16. The criteria quoted from the 1989-90 edition of Freedom 
in the World (McColm 1990), are more elaborate than those in 
earlier editions. Nevertheless, the criteria, if not the clarity 
with which they have been expressed, appear to have been 
consistent over the years. Compare, for example, the follow- 
ing from the 1980 edition of Freedom in the World: “Political 
rights . . . allow people to participate freely and effectively in 
choosing their leaders or in voting directly on legislation. . . . 
The rating a nation receives for political freedom is deter- 
mined by factors such as the existence of two or more 
competing political parties or the independence of opposition 
candidates from government control. . . . Elections and leg- 
islatures have to demonstrate a significant opposition, and 
those elected have to be given real power” (Gastil 1980, 4-5; 
emphasis original). 

17. These freedoms and others are a part of the Freedom 
House civil liberties rating. However, the civil liberties rating 
is not a viable measure of democracy for our use because it 
specifically includes “protection from unjustified political 
terror, imprisonment, exile or torture,” which overlaps clearly 
with the indicators derived from the Amnesty International 
and State Department reports, which are our dependent 
variables, as well as a number of other rights that are not 
essential to democracy as envisioned by Bollen (1990, 20-21). 
Perhaps because the Freedom House civil rights indicator 
includes basic civil liberties that are a part of many definitions 
of democracy, the overall correlation between the political 
and civil rights ratings in our data set is very high, .935. 
Nevertheless, the conceptual differences between the two 
indicators and the explicit overlap of the civil liberties indica- 
tor with repression convinces us to consider only the political 
liberties rating as our measure of democracy. 

18. This was also noted by Gurr. In contrasting the Polity H 
indicators with the Freedom House measures, Gurr noted 
that “the problem with the latter is that Gastil assigned annual 
scores partly on the basis of repression” (personal communi- 
cation, 15 September 1992). 

19. Bollen’s (1993) article appeared too late for us to take 
full account of his findings and his measurement suggestions 
in our analysis. But we should note that despite his conclu- 
sion about the superior validity of the Freedom House mea- 
sure, Bollen does not endorse the use of a single indicator. 
Instead, he suggests using structural equation models to 
construct indicators that maximize validity while minimizing 
systematic and random measurement error. Unfortunately, 
he also notes that techniques appropriate for dealing with 
“pooled cross-sectional and time series data for nations” are 
“underdeveloped in latent variable models” (p. 1224). As a 
secondary strategy, he suggests using factor scores from 
several indicators as a composite measure of democracy. We 
might have adopted this approach but did not because (1) the 
data required to construct the composite index ultimately 
recommended by Bollen were not available to us in appropri- 
ate time series form prior to our completion of our analyses 
and (2) the suspicion with which many analysts regarded the 
Freedom House measure mandated that we analyze it sepa- 
rately in order to contrast it with an indicator that represented 
a different and nonjudgmental approach to measuring de- 
mocracy, the Vanhanen index. 

20. The zero-order correlations between the Freedom 
House measure of democracy and indicators of human rights 
abuse are only —.47 for ratings derived from the Amnesty 
International reports and —.54 for those derived from the 
State Department profiles in the 1980-87 period. With the 
Vanhanen measure of democracy, the correlations were —.50 
and —.52, for those two measures of human rights, respec- 
tively. With the Polity II measure, which limits the analysis to 
a smaller and temporally different number of cases the corre- 
lations were —.55 and —.52, respectively. 

21. The skewed distribution of total population made it 
desirable to log this variable -to meet the statistical assump- 
tions of our methods. 
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22. Clearly, the ideal would have been to employ estimates 
that accurately reflect changes from year to year. When efforts 
were made to obtain such estimates, however, the results 
were disappointing. The numbers generated for many data 
points were simply unrealistic, due to sudden changes (some- 
times unexplainable decreases) in gross population estimates 
for Third World nations and for countries with small popula- 
tions. We therefore employed a variable indicating the aver- 
age population change of a country over the eight-year period 
of the study as the measurement alternative that was better in 
practice. We did not expect—and saw no—evidence of faulty 
estimates causing any difficulties in estimating the. gross 
population variable, as the few difficulties were not of a 
difference of magnitude. 

23. For example, Henderson used energy consumption 
and its growth as his measures of economic growth and 
development, and Park used the physical-quality-of-life index 
created by Morris (1979) as his measure of “economic basic 
needs rights.” In addition, Henderson used an international 
human suffering index to measure “socioeconomic needs,” 
which turned out to be very highly correlated with his energy 
consumption measure of economic development (Population 
Crisis Committee 1987). The continuing dissatisfaction with 
GNP per capita has also led to the creation and reporting 
annually of a new human development index by the United 
Nations Development Programme (1990, 1991). 

`” 24. Although this classification was created by a single 
coder, Hamed Madani, it has been subjected to a variety of 
tests designed to document its validity and reliability. Cross- 
verification against the’ coup data set of O'Kane (1987) and 
against the “military control” classifications of Sivard (1989) 
found very few instances in which Madani’s data disagreed 
with O’Kane’s as to whether a coup had occurred in a given 
country and relatively few instances when Sivard coded a 
nation as military-controlled and Madani did not. In the latter 
case, such disparities appeared to result more from the use of 
a broader and vaguer classification scheme by Sivard than 
from any error on Madani’s part. In the former case, O’Kane’s 
data usually appeared to be in error. As a final test, Madani’s 
classification was compared to two independent classifica- 
tions prepared by two undergraduate research assistants, 
Jessie Hill and Michael Prior. Again, there proved to be few 
instances of disagreement, and, when there was disagree- 
ment, it was most often because the undergraduates coded a 
regime as civilian due to a failure to realize that it had 
originally come to power through a coup. 

25. Bollen and Jackman (1985, 1988) provide strong empir- 
ical evidence for the effect of British colonial influence on 
democracy, as operationalized by Bollen’s democracy index 
for 1965. However, readers should remember that like Mitch- 
ell and McCormick, we take pains to distinguish democracy, 
one of our independent variables, from repression of personal 
integrity, our dependent variable. 

26. Using events data in a crossnational research design, 
Hibbs does show a positive relationship between “internal 
war’ and “negative sanctions” by government (1973, 182). 

27. In coding international and civil wars we used as a 
guide information from Sivard 1991 and Brogan 1990. In cases 
where there were doubts as to whether the criteria were met, 
we sought information from other sources dealing with the 
situation in the particular country. 

28. The White technique was adapted to the PCT design by 
Beck and his colleagues (1993). According to them, “if X is the 
variance-covariance matrix, the robust variance—covariance 
matrix of the errors is estimated by” 


(E'E) 
(X'X) IK’ 7 8 IpX(X'X)7}, 


where E is the T x N matrix of residuals, T is the number of 
time points, N is the number of nations, I is the T x T identity 
matrix, and @ is the Kronecker product (p. 946). The equation 
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represents the estimated covariance matrix of the country 
errors used in feasible generalized least squares analyses of 
pooled cross-sectional time-series data sets, (ibid.). This pro- 
cedure does not affect the OLS coefficients, but it does 
estimate more consistent standard errors. The RATS proce- 
dures that allowed us to use the robust-standard-errors ap- 
proach on PCT data were developed and used in Beck et al. 
1993 and Beck and Katz 1994 and were generously provided 
by Nathaniel Beck, via his FTP server. 

29. To test for the possibility of autocorrelation difficulties, 
we computed the basic model for both the dependent vari- 
ables derived from the Amnesty International and State 
Department reports wich both democracy variables. An in- 
spection of the residuals gained from OLS regression turned 
up few examples of sign changes in the residuals resulting for 
particular countries, a pattern indicating that positive auto- 
correlation is a difficulty (Ostrom 1990). The Durbin—Watson 
statistics ranged from .44 to .86, in the four preliminary tests 
of the basic model, thus also indicating that positive autocor- 
relation likely affects OLS results. For an argument advocat- 
ing the use of lagged dependent variables to deal with 
autocorrelation difficulties, see Beck and Katz 1994. 

30. We were reluctant to discard data from this year be- 
cause it decreased our sample size by one-eighth. We there- 
fore experimented with an estimation method that allowed us 
to retain the first time point while dealing with autocorrela- 
tion and heteroscedasticity-the Prais-Winsten estimation 
technique (Ostrom 1990, 31-41), used in a first-order autore- 
gressive {AR(1)) modei for which we calculated White’s ro- 
bust standard errors, using RATS 386, version 4.02. There 
were some divergences between the results yielded by this 
approach and those we rely on herein. Specifically, it ap- 
peared that military conirol and British cultural influence had 
much stronger and usually statistically significant effects on 
repression when the first case was retained in an autoregres- 
sive model with robust standard errors. However, when we 
inspected the estimates calculated for the first case for each of 
our variables, we became skeptical. The values of the esti- 
mates usually appeared quite atypical of their series, espe- 
cially for the dichotomcus variables. Also, when tests were 
conducted with a similar AR(1) model, with the first year 
discarded to ascertain the effects of these estimates, the 
coefficients for these variables decreased in both size and 
statistical significance. Vie took this as an indication that the 
strength of these variables in our AR(1) models with the 
Prais-Winsten estimates was likely due to faulty estimations 
of the first time point. In the text, therefore, we choose the 
more cautious path and present the analyses with the first 
case discarded, due to our use of an lagged endogenous 
variable—analyses that do not include significant effects for 
British cultural influence or military control. 

31. Since the Durbin—Watson statistic is biased when a 
lagged dependent variable is entered on the right side of the 
equation, the autocorrelation functions were examined to 
determine whether the autocorrelation difficulties were 
solved. The autocorrelation functions for lag 1 in the four sets 
of analyses ranged from —.16 to —.18, with standard errors of 
about .03. Most of the autocorrelation functions for the 
remaining lags were at, or below, .10, the largest being just 
.18. Thus we can say with some confidence that autocorrela- 
tion does not pose a problem in our interpretation of these 
results. 

32. This can be done quite simply. To find the effect of the 
loss of democracy at time,,,, we simply multiply the effect of 
this loss at time, by the coefficient of the lagged dependent 
variable and add the direct effect of democracy at time,,,. 
Repeating this process for each successive lag will, after 
several lags, fall into an asymptotic pattern if the loss of 
democracy continues. 

33. The Vanhanen democracy index is not available for the 
1970s. 

34. We do not present graphs of these effects here, but we 
will gladly provide them on request. 

35. This literature is far too voluminous to cite fully. 
Relevant early research includes Cutright 1963; Lerner 1958; 
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Lipset 1959; and the studies cited in Tate 1972. More recent 
work is cited and discussed in Bollen 1990, 1993; Bollen and 
Jackman 1985, 1988; and others. 

36. However, in a set of supplementary analyses for 
1981-87 using an AR(1) model to control autocorrelation and 
White’s robust-standard-errors approach to control for het- 
eroscedasticity, the British influence variable did exhibit a 
statistically significant coefficient of moderate strength (.2 to 
.3) in analyses using the Vanhanen measure of democracy. So 
perhaps this hypothesis should not be dismissed completely 
at this point. Other results yielded by these analyses were 
very similar in terms of the variables that reached statistical 
significance, with the exception of the international war 
variable, which failed to reach conventional levels of statistical 
significance in analyses with the dependent variable derived 
from Amnesty International profiles, but did achieve statisti- 
cally significant coefficients of around .5 in the analyses based 
on ratings generated from the State Department reports. 
These analyses are not presented in more detail because of 
space limitations and because the findings are generally 
similar. We decided to present the OLS analyses with the 
lagged dependent variable because it is a mcre widely under- 
stood method, because of the ease in calculating the lagged 
effects of independent variables, and because the results were 
more consistent from one set of analyses to another. The 
results of the AR(1) models described here are available upon 
request from the authors. 
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“THE SLOW BORING OF HARD BOARDS”: METHODICAL 
THINKING AND THE WORK OF POLITICS 


MARY G. DIETZ University of Minnesota 


rom the perspective of quite different theoretical traditions, Simone Weil and Hannah Arendt 

present nearly identical and equally powerful critiques of technological determinism in 

modernity. Yet unlike Arendt, Weil develops a concept of work that draws a distinction 
between technology and instrumental action as “methodical thinking.” As a result, Weil’s theory of 
action embraces something that Arendt’s theatrical politics rejects—a concept of liberatory instru- 
mentality, or purposeful performance. I shall reassess some of the inadequacies of Arendt’s concept of 
work and develop Simone Weil's concept of methodical thinking in order to argue for a more neightorly 
affinity between work:interaction and purposeful:theatrical performance than Arendtian public realm 
theory, for all its power, currently allows. If such an affinity is possible, then public realm theory 
might be more adequately equipped to deliver on what I take to be its promise as an emancipatory 


project in late modernity. 


When we were forming the new structures, we had to 
hire people from the old structures. Our supporters—the 
people who came to rallies and street demonstrations— 
didn’t know anything about how to run a country. 
—Aleksandr Sokolov, ex-commandant 
Central Committee Building, USSR 
[- the astonishing revolutionary events that her- 
alded the final decade of this century and initiated 
the capacity of millions of citizens to act in concert for 
the power of democratic self-realization. For political 
theory, the challenge in the aftermath of 1989 is to 
advance understandings of democracy and political 
life that attempt to recover an emancipatory potential 
in modernity and meaningfully confront what Václev 
Havel calls “the practical task of organizing a better 
world” (1990, 136). In many respects, I think that the 
most promising source for this enterprise lies in 
public realm theory, perhaps particularly in the the- 
ories of Hannah Arendt and Jürgen Habermas. Both 
of these thinkers sustain a deep critical commitment 
to a politics of citizen interaction, reciprocal under- 
standing, self-realization, and human dignity in a 
realm where, as Arendt puts it, “speech and only 
speech [makes] sense” (1958a, 25-26). 

The compelling quality of Arendt’s and Habermas’ 
public realm conceptions of politics has much to do 
with their adaptations of a venerable conceptual 
strategy that has its roots in Aristotle and draws a 
palpable distinction between the human activities of 

“work” (techne) and “interaction” (praxis). With this 
strategy to hand, public realm theory inventively 
juxtaposes a theatrical image of the space of appear- 
ances (Arendt) or a communicative metaphor of the 
public sphere (Habermas) against an instrumentalist 
reading of manipulative work-processes. Thereby, 
Arendt and Habermas effectively particularize poli- 


tics as a vibrant and unique human activity and 
develop a critique aimed at freeing the subject from 
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the technical domination and violence to nature that 
they resolutely associate with work. They also invest 
freedom or emancipation in expressly noninstrumen- 
tal, linguistically mediated, modes of human action in 
the world.’ 

My inclination is to support attempts to locate 
freedom in a politics of speech or communicative 
interaction. Thus I do not wish to contest the turn in 
public realm theory that allows intersubjective under- 
standing to achieve, as Axel Honneth pu:s it, “the 
status in the theory of emancipation which social 
labor had had in Marxian theory” (1982, 45).” Never- 
theless, I think that the conceptual stretegy that 
Arendt and Habermas so brilliantly employ in order 
to counter modern theories of action as social labor is 
a double-edged sword; for even as the conceptual 
dichtomy between work and interaction provides 
public realm theory with a valuable analytical device 
for distinguishing between human activities, it un- 
dercuts the effective theorizing of politics as a human 
practice. The dichotomy work:interaction seems espe- 
cially to foreclose what Max Weber had in mind when 
he called politics “the slow boring of hard boards”——a 
sustained, purposeful activity that meets obstacles 
and undertakes acts of transformation in the world 
(1946, 128). This conceptual inadequacy in public 
realm theory is not, I think, a minor matter. If our 
most praxis-oriented theories cannot deliver an ac- 
tion-coordinating concept that appreciates the pur- 
poseful nature of human struggle as politics, we 
should hardly be surprised to find the “project of 
modernity” (Rasmussen 1990, 7-8) deviously under- 
mined, if not defeated, by other alternatives, includ- 
ing the seductive, “affirmative nihilism” (Villa 1992, 
719) of late-twentieth-century postmodernism. 

We need, then, to rethink the action concept of 
politics in public realm theory. To pursue this task, I 
shall focus explicitly on Arendt’s theory of action,’ 
not only because it presents public realm theory in 
what is perhaps its most exemplary anti-instrumental- 
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ist form but also because it is has played a role in at 
least one of the most dramatic emancipatory events of 
our time.* To provide an instructive critical perspec- 
tive, I turn to a contemporary of Arendt’s, the French 
thinker Simone Weil. Compared to Arendt, Weil has 
received relatively little attention as a social and 
political theorist; but she is surely Arendt’s equal as a 
diagnostician of modernity.” Indeed, from the per- 
spective of quite different theoretical traditions, Weil 
and Arendt present nearly identical and equally pow- 
erful critiques of the technological determinism of 
modernity. 

Yet unlike Arendt, Weil draws a distinction be- 
tween technology and instrumental action that re- 
fuses to reduce all forms of instrumentality to vio- 
lence or purely manipulative processes. As a result, 
Weil's concept of work as methodical thinking embraces 
something .that Arendt’s conceptual strategy re- 
jects—a liberatory form of instrumentality. A libera- 
tory form of instrumentality is precisely what public 
realm theory must be ready to accommodate if it is to 
be practically prepared for the challenge posed by the 
world events of 1989. Arendt’s public realm theory in 
particular needs to discover a more neighborly affinity 
(in Hans-Georg Gadamer'’s felicitous phrase) between 
work:interaction and instrumentality:politics than the 
current agonistic/discursive debates over Arendtian 
politics allow. With this in mind, I tentatively pro- 
pose the idea of a methodical politics, in order. to 
suggest that Weil’s notion of work (instrumentality as 
purposeful performance), is potentially compatible 
with Arendt’s notion of interaction (politics as theat- 
rical performance). If this affinity is indeed possible, 
then public realm theory might be more adequately 
equipped to deliver on its promise as an emancipa- 
tory project in modernity. 


AUTOMATISM AND THE 
SHATTERING OF THE WORLD 


Simone Weil’s and Hannah Arendt’s very different 
theoretical assessments of freedom in modernity nev- 
ertheless arise out of nearly identical diagnoses of the 
times. In a very general sense, they were both part of 
a generation of twentieth-century social theorists 
who lived their formative intellectual lives in interwar 
Europe, in an epoch when the Enlightenment’s sum- 
mer bloom {was past and modernity’s polar night 
proceeding.’ Equivocal humanists and ambivalent 
modernists, both Weil and Arendt bear the traces of 
darkness before the face of universalized forces of 
domination. Yet in their arguments we can also find 
purposes that place them within a context of twenti- 
eth-century thinkers struggling to redeem the mod- 
ern project of emancipation. Weil and Arendt’s re- 
spective analyses are, in this sense, efforts to respond 
to the sterile passivity of modernity, the degradation 
of the human person, and the suppression of indi- 
viduality by appealing to thought—action accounts of 
freedom that are aimed ‘at recovering what techno- 
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logical forces have taken away. Consequently, Weil 
and Arendt share a kind of hope in their concern to 
identify forms of human activity that disclose the 
reality of the world, so that human beings as individ- 
uals may actualize “relations worthy of the greatness 
of humanity” (Weil 1973, 104) and guarantee that 
“human life can be at home on earth” (Arendt 1958a, 
134). 

Like many intellectuals of their time, Weil and 
Arendt understand the crisis of the modern age as a 
period of profound fragmentation and deformation 
accelerated by “the frenzy produced by the speed of 
technical progress” (Weil 1973, 54).° Like others, they 
situate the modern crisis in relation to the aftermath 
of the Industrial Revolution, wherein the imperatives 
of economic conquest, mass production, routinized 
labor, and relentless consumption gradually usurp 
the activities of fabrication and workmanship (ibid., 
115; Arendt 1958a, 124-25). More uniquely, however, 
they both confront what Arendt vividly terms the 
shattering of “the very purposefulness of the world” 
(1958a, 150) as the consequence of something they 
call automatism. Automatism is the third stage in 
human production, and the most recent feature of the 
productive relations of advanced, consumer capital- 
ism (ibid., 4, 147-49; Weil 1973, 52). Automatism, 
Weil argues, follows a principle that “lies in the 
possibility of entrusting the machine not only with an 
operation that is invariably the same, but also with a 
combination of varied operations” (1973, 52). Arendt 
draws the implication that “we call automatic all 
courses of movement which are self-moving and 
therefore outside the range of willful and purposeful 
[human] interference” (1958a, 151). Assessing autom- 
atism as a complex of elements, Weil and Arendt 
identify the same three elements as problematic. 

First, automatism (or automation) involves the ap- 
propriation of homo faber (roughly, work) activity by 
forms of mechanized industrial production that sub- 
stitute reflexive, bodily processes for experiential 
work that distinguishes between ends and means, 
operation and product (Arendt 1958a, 149-51; Weil 
1977). Under the pressure of automatic machines, 
Arendt argues, the defining features of homo faber are 
in jeopardy. The distinction between means and ends 
no longer makes sense; tools and instruments “lose 
their instrumental character’; the standards of utility 
and beauty are replaced by “basic functions”; the act 
of fabrication is subsumed in consumption; and: homo 
faber s driving attitude—the “conscious human effort 
to enlarge material power’—is neutralized in a 
stream of never-ending processes (Arendt 1958a, 137, 
145, 152). As Weil notes, under:automatic machines, 
“thought draws back from the future” into a “‘perpet- 
ual recoil upon the present” in which human beings 
are “reduced to the condition of automata” (1973, 92; 
1977, 57). 

Second, automatism simultaneously supplants and 
recuperates the rhythms of nature, thereby invoking 
a form of species existence that mimics the natural life 
cycle, elevates basic functions, and deflates the social 
value of human creativity and worldly artifice. As a 
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result of technical developments, Weil writes, “hu- 
manity finds itself as much the plaything of the forces 
of nature, in the new form that technical progress as 

iven them, as it ever was in primitive times” (1973, 
83). Arendt elaborates: “The danger of future auto- 
mation is less the much deplored mechanization and 
artificialization of natural life than that, its artificiality 
notwithstanding, all human productivity would be 
sucked into an enormously intensified life process 
and would follow automatically, without pain or 
effort, its ever-recurrent natural cycle” (1958a, 132). 
Automatism is not only an obstacle to individual 
freedom; it is also a specific organizational form of the 
human species that, paradoxically, liberates action 
from the constraints imposed by the pains and dan- 
gers inherent in earlier forms of life by mutating 
action into an extramundane repetitive process. 

Within this situation, a third element arises in the 
complex that identifies the modern age—the dissolu- 
tion of the world of the senses and appearances into 
a pseudoworld (Arendt 1958a, 153) that produces 
pseudo-ideas (Weil 1973, 110). Rather remarkably, 
both Weil and Arendt identify algebraic physics as 
the prime producer of a nongenuine, counterfeit 
world (Arendt 1958a, 264-73, 285-88; idem 1969, 
265-90; Weil 1968).? Physics proceeds by stripping 
away the subjective effects of the human senses with 
a view toward an objective theory of physical parti- 
cles in fields of force. It thereby manifests a loss of 
confidence “in the phenomena as they reveal them- 
selves of their own accord to human sense and 
reason” (Arendt 1969, 272). Weil argues that for 
physics even to be possible, perceptual appearances 
and the world as a mediating medium must be 
considered negligible: “The negligible is nothing other 
than what has to be neglected in order to construct 
physics. . . . What is neglected is always as large as 
the world” (1968, 32). The neglect is furthered by 
algebraic formulae and equations that dissolve all real 
human relationships into “logical relations between 
man-made symbols” (Arendt 1958a, 264-65, 284; Weil 
1968, 37). Once in the world of these symbolic rela- 
tions, “one inevitably loses sight of the relationship 
between sign and thing signified,” and a form of 
mechanized petrification sets in (Weil 1973, 93). 
Hence even as algebraic formulae advance the pro- 
cesses of technology and automation, the formulae 
themselves proceed automatically and become “im- 
penetrable to the mind,” stifling | the human capacity 
to think (ibid.; Arendt 1958a, 5).?° 

Weil’s account of automatism, which she calls the 
triumph of “the blind collectivity” (une collectivité 
aveugle), is written in the turbulent and authoritarian 
climate of Europe in the early 1930s and replete with 
images of grinding mechanisms, vast crushing forces, 
and a domain of control in which “there is no means 
of stopping the blind trend of the social machine 
towards an increasing centralization” (1973, 120). 
Arendt’s account of automatism, which she calls the 
victory of animal laborans, is written in the relatively 
placid but paranoid consumer atmosphere of the 
United States in the 1950s and appropriates meta- 
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phors of the biological life cycle to characterize “the 
reckless dynamism of a wholly motorized life pro- 
cess” that is inherently futile and worldless (1958a, 
132). These temporal and metaphorical differences 
are more matters of degree than kind, however, 
given Arendt’s references to motors and machines 
(1958a, 93, 322), and Weil’s inclination to view au- 
tomatism as the pressure of nature and necessity 
upon human action (1973, 63). What they share is an 
account of advanced society as a domain of endlessly 
repetitive, artificially natural cyclicalities. 


HOW HOMO FABER WORKS 


Before the deadly and dehumanizing forces of autom- 
atism, Weil and Arendt seek to identify the practical 
context within which human beings as individuals 
can actualize freedom as a mode of thought in action 
and thereby regain a sense of being at home in the 
world. In doing so, they both reject the modernist 
strategy—so often associated with the liberal histori- 
cist outlook of the nineteenth century—that finds 
freedom in the domination of nature and necessity. 
They also reject the romantic reaction of the early 
twentieth century, with its yearning for submergence 
within nature and necessity. The metaphysical pic- 
ture behind both Weil and Arendt’s accounts is that 
of an all-pervading necessity that forms the fabric of 
the world but wherein freedom, as the recognition of 
necessity, is nevertheless a human possibility 
(Arendt 1958a, 121; Weil 1973, 85). 

Given their shared view of automatism as a process 
that destroys the experience of work as a causally 
efficacious relationship between human beings and 
the world, we might expect that both Weil and 
Arendt would link freedom in some way to working 
in the world. In fact, in her magnum opus * Weil 
wholly situates the practical context of freedom in “a 
civilization in which labour would be sufficiently 
transformed to exercise fully all the faculties,” or in 
what we might call the purposeful-performance of work 
as self-determination (1973, 104). In The Human Con- 
dition, Arendt wholly situates the practical context of 
freedom elsewhere. Even as she pays homage to 
Weil's Factory Journal, which she deems “the only 
book in the huge literature on the labor question 
which deals with the problem without prejudice or 
sentimentality,” Arendt entrusts freedom to “men’s 
acting and speaking directly to one another,” or to 
what we might call the theatrical performance of Politics 
as self-revelation (1958a, 131 [n. 83], 183).! These 
different strategic moves and their implications for 
the practical context of freedom are directly related to 
the different ways in which Weil and Arendt think 
about how homo faber works. The practical political 
inadequacy of Arendtian public realm theory origi- 
nates here as well. But to see this, we need first to 
consider how Weil thinks homo faber works as homo 
methodus! and how Arendt thinks homo faber works 
as homo fabricatus. 


Methodical Thinking 


Homo Methodus 


In Weil's theory of action, work is a critical concept 
that designates a normative and emancipatory form 
of human activity. Loosely following Marx, she uses 
the term to distinguish both a human form of repro- 
duction and a value sphere within which the human 
species gains access to reality. Thus, when labor is 
“sufficiently transformed to exercise fully all the 
faculties,” it forms “the human act par excellence” 
(1973, 104). But Weil also objects that in Marx, “the 
locus of the process of freedom was transferred from 
the individual to the species” (McLellan 1990, 72).* 
There is an insistence upon individual subjectivity in 
Weil’s concept of work, and it takes form in the 
“garden contrast” (Winch 1989, 96) between work, 
“wherein only efforts exclusively directed by a clear 
intelligence” determine the expenditure of the work- 
ing subject’s effort, and “blind operations” (d’opéra- 
tions aveugles), where “the mind is weighed down” 
and movements are beyond control of the intelligence 
(Weil 1973, 98, 94). Here Weil introduces the idea that 
if human beings are to escape the humiliation foisted 
upon them by automatism, they must recover the 
capacity for methodical thought (la pensée méthodique). 
This is the driving theme of her magnum opus, and 
the focus of her thought—action account of freedom as 
well. 

For Weil, methodical thinking is a kind of activity 
in which the subject independently conceives of, 
coordinates, and carries out physical efforts or under- 
takings in the external world.’® Such action is analo- 
gous, she argues, to solving properly a problem in 
arithmetic or geometry. Thus, “a completely free life 
would be one wherein all real difficulties presented 
themselves as kinds of problems, wherein all suc- 
cesses were as solutions carried into action” (1973, 
86). The analogy to mathematical problem solving 
posits freedom as the activity of enacting a solution 
(success) in response to a problem, once identified. 
When freedom is realized in work, then, it is as a 
mode of instrumental action in which the subject 
determines his or her own activity as homo methodus, 
according to his or her own problem-solving initia- 
tive. Thus, Weil writes, “the absolutely free man 
would be he whose every action proceeded from a 
preliminary judgment concerning the end which he 
set himself and the sequence of means suitable for 
attaining this end” (p. 85). 

On its face, the analogy Weil constructs between 
methodical thinking and problem solving has its 
drawbacks—not the least of which involves its appeal 
to mathematics (Winch 1989, 96-99). There is an- 
other drawback evident here as well, for with its 
overt appeal to means and ends, Weil’s analogy 
appears to connect freedom with the Weberian no- 
tion of purposive-rational (zweckrational) action that 
reduces life activity to specific instrumental proper- 
ties. But this is not, in fact, the case. Indeed, if we 
view purposive-rational action as (1) geared toward 
the production of objects, (2) directed toward the 
domination of nature, (3) governed by technical mod- 
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els, and (4) driven by “success” in the securing of a 
goal or an end, then Weil’s concept of methodical 
thinking must be taken as an action type of consid- 
erably different cognitive and ethical magnitude. 

To see how this is so, we might first return to the 
problem orientation that Weil advances as the context 
within which methodical thinking takes place. Unlike 
concepts of work that take object production as their 
primary context, Weil’s concept places the human 
appropriation of “means” within a kind of thought- 
action experience through which the subject per- 
ceives the world not as a construction site but as a 
domain of obstacles, challenges, or perplexities open 
to possible solution. The emphasis thereby shifts 
from the making of things to the conscious identifi- 
cation of, and response to, “things thrown forward” 
or problems (Gk. pro-forward + ballein-to throw). The 
kind of work activity Weil has in mind assigns a 
secondary status to the single end-product of work 
and primary status to problem identification and the 
undertaking of a solution within a circumscribed 
context (1973, 104). Only within the context of re- 
sponding to challenges, Weil argues, does the subject 
“dispose[s] of his own capacity for action” and exer- 
cise “fully all the faculties” by bringing judgment to 
bear upon circumstances (p. 85). 

Weil also distinguishes the problem orientation 
that is methodical thinking from the purposive-ration- 
al urge to conquer or dominate nature. Here we 
might attend to the metaphors of high seas and 
sailing she often uses, in order to grasp how she 
distances work from an act of violent overcoming— 
for example, “The intelligence is powerless to get its 
bearings amid the innumerable eddies formed by 
wind and water on the high seas; but if we place in 
the midst of these swirling waters a boat whose sails 
and rudder are fixed in such and such a manner it is 
possible to draw up a list of the actions which they 
can cause it to undergo. All tools are thus, in a more 
or less perfect way, in the manner of instruments for 
defining chance events” (1973, 89; see also pp. 88, 91, 
101). In this image, nature is both a zone of danger 
and a domain of possibility, not an inert force to be 
wrestled under control. The kind of voyaging spirit 
that Weil has in mind is not that of “the Dutch 
sea-captain who would go through hell for gain, even 
though he scorched his sails” (Weber 1958, 57). In the 
latter case, the boat is a ship, and the ship and its sails 
are nothing more than expedients for the captain’s 
ruthless pursuit of booty. Weil’s sailor is occupied 
differently. Apparently immune to the daring of 
adventure and without port or destination, the sailor 
brings the boat to life simply in the activity of engag- 
ing the sea, in a methodical undertaking that risks 
intelligence, not temerity, against chance. In this 
image, the tools of work are not directed toward 
domination, nor are they mere conveyances. They 
are rather instruments through which the methodical 
thinker initiates and attempts to maintain a tentative 
equilibrium within circumstances that challenge and 
constantly change. 

Because the methodical thinker must “continually 
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use craft and strategy, set sails and rudder, transmute 
the thrust of the wind by means of a series of 
devices” (Weil 1973, 91), he or she cannot find 
freedom in a resting place or glory in victorious 
struggle. Indeed, Weil argues, it matters little 
whether actions are “crowned with success” (p. 85). 
Failure can bring unhappiness, but it cannot humiliate 
if a human being resolutely acts “under control of the 
mind” by filtering an “undefined mass of possible 
accidents” into a “few clearly defined series” (p. 88). 
This is also to say that such a person acts in full 
recognition of the powers of nature; hence Weil 
appreciatively cites Bacon’s dictum, “We cannot com- 
mand Nature except by obeying her” (p. 107). Only 
in this tentative equilibrium between body, mind, 
and universe, where freedom is “near the threshold 
of the danger of servitude” (Nietzsche 1968, 92) can 
one locate the ineffable skill of methodical thought. 
Methodical thinking, it seems, values a particular 
form of navigation as a mode of acting in the world.’” 

When one has excluded from methodical thinking 
the urge to objectify, dominate, and secure success, it 
by no means follows that work is completely pur- 
poseless, goalless, meaningless—‘a snake biting its 
own tail” (Nietzsche 1968, 81). Weil’s exclusions 
invite us to comprehend work from a different aspect, 
but they do not erase purposefulness from the pic- 
ture. The great stimuli, in fact, are problems that, 
once identified, arouse thoughtful attention. The 
more work “throws up such difficulties,” Weil ar- 
gues, “the more the heart is lifted” (1977, 59). The 
great engagement is in the conscious undertaking of 
a method or solution, “when wits are exercised, 
devices tried, obstacles cunningly eliminated” (ibid.). 
The great release has “nothing to do with welfare, or 
leisure or security”; it is actualized in the intelligent 
navigation of challenges and solutions carried into 
action (Weil 1973, 101). Only in this form of action 
does the subject challenge what Vaclev Havel calls 
“the diktats of automatism” (1985, 34) through work 
that is problem-oriented but not objectifying, master- 
ful but not dominating, and purposeful but not 
preoccupied by a single “end.” Not surprisingly, 
then, Weil argues that all human activities should 
“imitate the accuracy, rigor, scrupulousness which 
characterize the performance of work”, lest they 
“sink into the purely arbitrary” and be submerged by 
forces beyond control (1973, 85). A neighborly affinity 
thus distinguishes the conceptual relationship she 
draws between work as methodical thinking and 
other human pursuits. This purposeful performance 
concept of human action is at the foundation of Weil’s 
account of freedom. 


Homo Fabricatus 


When Hannah Arendt thinks about how homo faber 
works in the world, she, too, posits a notion of 
purposeful human performance against the endlessly 
repetitive, artificially natural processes of automa- 
tism. Thus she argues, in a seemingly Weilian spirit, 
“Whenever men pursue their purposes, tilling the 
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effortless earth, forcing the free-flowing wind into 
their sails, crossing the ever-rolling waves, they cut 
across a movement which is purposeless and turning 
within itself’ (1969, 42). But on closer inspection, 
Arendt’s characterization of the sailor's activity bears 
little resemblance to Weil’s example of the boat as an 
instrument for defining chance events. For Arendt 
goes on to identify “purposeful human activities” as 
those which “do violence to nature” (p. 43). In this 
image, the sailor as seafarer is a violator who is 
disposed toward command and control of the natural 
environment, and the ship cutting across the waves is 
the instrument through which his domination over 
nature is extended. The image is powerful, but it also 
points to a more general problem in Arendt’s think- 
ing about how homo faber works. 

In the tradition of German philosophy, and espe- 
cially under the influence of Martin Heidegger, 
Arendt conceptualizes work as an emblem of moder- 
nity. She also designates work activity not as a 
material relation between humans, instruments and 
nature but as a kind of visionary nightmare rooted in 
“the utopian hope that it may be possible to treat men 
as one treats other material” (1958a, 188). The theo- 
retical result of this Heideggerian maneuver is 
Arendt’s concept of homo faber, in which she finds 
personified the “typical attitudes” of a (masculinist) 
modern age: “his instrumentalization of the world, 
his confidence in tools and in the productivity of the 
maker of artificial objects; his trust in the all-compre- 
hensive range of the means~end category; his convic- 
tion that every issue can be solved and every human 
motivation reduced to the principle of utility; his 
sovereignty, which regards everything as material 
and thinks of the whole of nature as ‘an immense 
fabric from which we can cut out whatever we 
want . . . ’; finally, his matter-of-course identification 
of fabrication with action” (ibid., 305-06). With this 
breathtaking indictment, Arendt summons the spirit 
of heroic capitalism in modernity, in which all things 
are treated as means, all acts are oriented toward 
success, and man conducts himself as lord and mas- 
ter, a “destroyer of nature,” who rips and cuts his 
materials “out of the womb of the earth” in relentless 
pursuit of the acquisition of goods (pp. 139, 153).”° 
With the nullity that is victorious capitalism still to 
come, Arendt conjures up komo faber as the last blast 
of a ruthless epoch that arose “from the great revo- 
lution of modernity” (p. 307). But this conjurer’s trick 
has its costs. In order to indict modernity, Arendt 
must make homo faber a powerful symbolic-historical 
category, and in order to do this, she must concep- 
tualize the human activity of work in a constricted 
way. On a symbolic level, that is, Arendt’s depiction 
of homo faber is a dramatic, expressive triumph, but on 
a conceptual level her analysis is a series of rigidifying 
moves that hammer out the normative content of 
work activity and destroy its emancipatory content 
altogether. 

Arendt's first move is, perhaps, the most devastat- 
ing for an emancipatory-action concept of work. In 
this move, the notion of work as a causally efficacious 
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and meaningful equilibrium between human beings 
and circumstances (of the sort Weil advances) is 
quickly resolved into nothing more than the devising 
of instruments and appropriation of tools for the 
making of things. Arendt’s homo faber is simply the 
shell inside which we find that energetic constructor 
homo fabricatus (1958a, 139-44, 305-07; 1969, 215-17). 
Situated within a world of artifice, the activity of homo 
fabricatus takes on an orientation that is exclusively 
directed toward the object. Hence Arendt’s second 
move is to theorize fabrication as an act “where a 
clearly recognizable end... determines and orga- 
nizes everything” (1958a, 156-57; 1969, 215). Under 
these auspices, the actual process of engaging in 
fabricating activity is “secondary and derivative”; 
homo faber, Arendt argues, experiences processes “as 
mere means toward an end” (1958a, 307). The action 
structure of work, or what happens in between “the 
definite beginning and the predictable end” is 
thereby reduced to the negligible, while the end is 
granted existential priority (p. 144). In Arendt’s third 
conceptual move, this already-stunted notion of work 
as an objectifying means—end orientation now be- 
comes a thoroughly negative formulation as well. The 
use of tools in the production of objects is secured to 
“the degradation of ali things into means” (1958, 
156), “the limitless devaluation of everything given” 
(1958, 157; 1969, 216), and the “element of violation 
and violence” (1958, 139). This move to degradation, 
devaluation, and violence is decisive. With it, Arendt 
surrenders the ability analytically to grasp the differ- 
ence between instrumental action as utilitarian objec- 
tification and instrumental action as, in Weil’s sense, 
purposeful performance.” As a result, she conceptu- 
alizes all forms of means-—end relations as necessarily 
and not just contingently connected to acts of vio- 
lence, manipulation, and control. 

Arendt’s final move should come as no surprise. In 
the attitudes of the modern age that she assigns to the 
means—end activity of homo faber, there is no room for 
genuine interaction oriented toward teamwork or 
mutual subjectivity. The only company that grows 
out of workmanship, she argues, “is in the need of 
the master for assistants or in his wish to educate 
others in his craft,” against which she opposes “’the 
multiheaded subject,” or the teamwork of animal 
laborans (1958a, 161-62). Homo faber appears only in 
the “exchange market’ and not in “the specifically 
political forms of being together with others, acting in 
concert and speaking with each other’ (p. 161; 
Arendt 1969, 217). To appreciate the rather unimagi- 
native and conceptually constricted nature of (both 
sides of) this Arendtian opposition, we might com- 
pare it to an example that Weil offers of purposeful 
performance as a form of interaction at work: “A 
team of workers on a production-line under the eye 
of a foreman is a sorry spectacle, whereas it is a fine 
sight to see a handful of workmen in the building 
trade, checked by some difficulty, ponder the prob- 
lem each for himself, make various suggestions for 
dealing with it, and then apply unanimously the 
method conceived by one of them, who may or may 
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not have any official authority over the remainder. At 
such moments the image of a free community ap- 
pears almost in its purity” (1973, 101). 

This telling example is characteristically Weilian in 
its subjectivism (and its yearning for absolute purity). 
Nevertheless, it realistically differentiates and eman- 
cipates where Arendt’s formulation congeals and 
confines. The human situation that Weil’s purposeful 
performance account challenges as contingent and 
alienating (the herd—team of object producers) is one 
that Arendt deems intrinsic to labor (as teamwork) 
and to work (as fabrication). Arendt, it seems, can 
have no equivalent of Weil’s problem-oriented, col- 
lectively methodical builders. This is not only because 
she reduces work to an object orientation that pro- 
hibits genuine relations with others but also because 
she reduces teamwork to the routinized performance 
of motions that prohibits speech and deliberation. 

As the scenario of The Human Condition unfolds, 
then, animal laborans and homo faber emerge in conflict 
with each other but also allied against freedom and 
action (1958a, 144-53, 188, 210). Both the automatism 
of labor and the means—end instrumentality of work 
are symbolically opposed to, and normatively distin- 
guished from, Arendt’s action concept of politics. The 
symbolic oppositions that Arendt establishes as 
labor:work::action give her public realm theory much of 
its courageous character. But at the same time, 
Arendt’s inability to conceptualize instrumental ac- 
tion within a richer situational context than homo 
fabricatus leaves her account of politics practically 
inadequate and vulnerable to what Weil calls “an 
unconditional surrender to caprice” (1973, 85). 


THE THEATRE WHERE FREEDOM 
COURAGEOUSLY APPEARS 


“As long as we believe that we deal with ends and 
means in the political realm,” Hannah Arendt writes, 
“we shall not be able to prevent anybody’s using all 
means to pursue recognized ends” (1958a, 229). Else- 
where she argues: “If we insist on applying the 
category of means and ends to action and human 
relationships, we shall see that everything comes to 
stand on its head. ... A bad deed for a good cause 
instantly makes our common world a little worse” 
(1953, 597). 

The alarm behind these words is neither trivial nor 
negligible. Out of the hubris of the modern age 
Arendt detects a conviction that has spawned a 
myriad of twentieth century horrors: man can know 
“only what he makes” (1958a, 228). The conviction 
can be historically located in Plato, “who was the first 
to design a blueprint for the making of political 
bodies” (pp. 227). What Plato enacted was a brilliant 
and devious conceptual maneuver that associated 
archein (“beginning”) with “ruling” and eliminated 
prattein (“achieving”), thereby accomplishing a philo- 
sophical act of treachery against politics (pp. 188-89, 
222-23). The essence of politics became knowing how 
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to rule. Thus, the polis became an object of order 
and manipulation, the perplexities of action were 
reduced to “problems of cognition,” and the genuine 
plasticity of acting was hardened into the solidity of 
work and making. Consequently, Arendt writes, 
“the most elementary and authentic understanding 
of human freedom disappeared from political philos- 
ophy” (p. 225). 

When the conviction that “man is the measure,” 
with its necessary degradation and objectification of 
all things, donned modern dress and invaded the 
realm of human affairs, politics became a means to be 
put to the purposes of particular ideological ends, 
into which history itself was drawn as consort. The 
prosaic dimension of a mentality “that forces one to 
admit that all means, provided that they are efficient, 
are permissible and justified to pursue something 
defined as an end” found inherent plausibility in the 
formulation of capitalistic economy (Arendt 1958a, 
229). Its murderous dimension took shape in the 
Leninist line of argument (“You cannot make a table 
without killing trees, you cannot make an omelet 
without breaking eggs, you cannot make a republic 
without killing people”) and reached its most virulent 
and horrific form in the totalitarian state (Arendt 
1969, 139). This ideological orientation toward poli- 
tics, with its ferreting out patterns in history, distor- 
tion of all things into means for the pursuit of 
allegedly higher ends, violent appeals to new orders 
and final solutions, and utter contempt for human 
personhood and individuality, is what Arendt’s ac- 
tion concept of politics courageously attempts to 
overcome. Consequently, Arendtian public realm 
theory risks a theatrical politics that “‘lies altogether 
outside the category of means and ends” against an 
ideological politics as the pursuit of ends that justify 
all means (1953, 597; 1958a, 207). 

Outside the category of means and ends, Arendt 
heroically stakes freedom in the condition of “plural- 
ity,” or the common situation in which human beings 
reveal their “unique distinctiveness” through acting 
and speaking together (1958a, 176-77, 202). In the 
phenomenal space “where I appear to others as 
others appear to me,” Arendtian politics recovers the 
world that the tremendous cosmos of modern autom- 
atism threatens to obliterate. The world is recovered 
in “the living essence of the person as it shows itself 
in the flux of action and speech” (Arendt 1958a, 181, 
198). Daring to enter the space of appearances, every 
individual leaves behind the concern with life, and 
finds in the courage to speak a personal identity and 
specific uniqueness brought to light. In this condition 
only, one is not a what but a who—a name, a physical 
presence, a living essence, a character-in-voice—“‘dis- 
tinguished from any other who is, was or will ever 
be” (pp. 175; see also pp. 179-81). The “intercourse of 
the citizens of the polis” is the theater in which 
mortal actors seize reality as unique and distinct 
speakers of words and doers of deeds (Arendt 1958a, 
180; idem 1969, 222). 

Consequently, politics is the space of appearances 
in which, as Arendt declares, the “inner affinity of 
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speech and action, their spontaneity and practical pur- 
poselessness” interrupt the “circular movement of bi- 
ological life” and thwart the drive to calculate a 
trajectory of human affairs (1958a, 177, n. 1, emphasis 
mine; 1969, 43). In the name of this “inner affinity” 
that is freedom, an Arendtian politics bravely defies 
both the artificial, repetitive, cyclicalities of animal 
laborans and the durable, means-end lineations of 
homo faber. In Arendtian public realm theory, then, 
the polis is neither a nostalgic yearning nor a perverse 
Hellenic fixation. It represents metaphorically what 
“politics” constitutes literally—‘‘a kind of theater 
where freedom could appear” (1969, 154). 

If one of the markers of an emancipatory political 
theory is its capacity to speak meaningfully about 
individuals as social and political beings and not just 
isolated subjects against nature, then Arendt’s theat- 
rical performance concept of freedom has some con- 
siderable advantages over Weil's purposeful perfor- 
mance concept. Primarily, it carries with it a sure 
grasp of the emancipatory value of speech as interac- 
tion in plurality and a vivid presentation of politics as 
the “web of human relationships” in which such 
interaction is actualized through speech (Arendt 
1958a, 178). In short, if “politics are wholly instru- 
mental,” as M. I. Finley insists (1983, 97), then they 
can only be instrumental and meaningful if they are 
conceptualized as a common human enterprise and 
against the background of something like plurality in 
an Arendtian sense. To the extent to which Weil 
bears allegiance to a post-Cartesian philosophy of 
consciousness, she can do none of this—neither 
conceptualize action intersubjectively, nor theorize 
speech as the activity of mutual recognition geared 
toward some kind of understanding, nor present 
politics in the context of genuine commonality. (In 
fact, Weil does not seem to consider politics a genu- 
ine human activity at all. It does not even appear on 
the list of activities she thinks should imitate work.)”” 
Interaction, in Weil’s thinking, is at most the cooper- 
ation or the coordination of individualistic, disaggre- 
gated particulars, like her methodical builders. 
Speech, in Weil's thinking, seems to be at best a kind 
of “awkward substitute for sign language”; it is 
simply the vehicle through which the builders ad- 
vance the solutions they have pondered in work 
(Arendt 1958a, 179). Consequently, Arendt’s theory 
of action remains superior to Weil’s—not only be- 
cause it rescues politics within a context of interaction 
as speech but also because it makes freedom the 
raison d'être of politics itself (Arendt 1969, 154). 

Yet in arriving at this powerful action concept of 
politics, Arendtian public realm theory also stands in 
danger of—in Weil’s words—sinking into the “purely 
arbitrary” (1973, 85), for without a dimension of 
substantive purposefulness that finds positive ex- 
pression in the vocabulary of “problem,” “solution,” 
“means,” “end,” and “method,” Arendt’s politics 
cannot embrace performance as the carrying out or 
active pursuit of purposes in the very world it strives 
to vitalize. Politics can encompass performance as 
public presentation, as in the act of performing a 
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play, a part, or a piece of music: the performing arts 
“have indeed a strong affinity” with Arendtian poli- 
tics (Arendt 1969, 154). But without a substantive 
purpose, Arendt’s courageous political performer is 
constantly in danger of becoming only an actor, 
“concerned merely with the ‘impression’ he makes” 
(Weber 1946, 116). When this happens, the politics of 
the public realm threatens to become an uncondi- 
tional surrender to caprice. Moreover, it leaves the 
theory behind it vulnerable to charges of aestheti- 
cism, sentimentalism, and self-defeat. Arendt’s pub- 
lic realm theory is dangerously close to this surrender 
to the arbitrary and the capricious not because it 
rescues theatrical performance in the face of reductive 
and routinizing life processes but because it cele- 
brates the “practical purposelessness” of speech and 
action and the transcendence of “mere productive 
activity” in politics as it does so (1958a, 177, 180).”° 

By this I do not mean to redeploy the familiar 
claims that the Arendtian public realm is a talk-shop 
full of speechifying, “the plaything of an already 
educated elite,” or a kind of game playing “‘set apart 
from the real world” (Elster 1983, 98; Schwartz 1989, 
30, 41; Udovicki 1983, 56). Arendt in fact anticipates 
that in a society that celebrates the artifice of homo 
faber and the life of animal laborans, her concept of 
politics (and action) would probably be taken as a 
narcissistic tribute to “idleness, idle busybodyness 
and idle talk” (1958a, 208; see also pp. 159, 180). 
Accordingly, she is careful to assign certain a priori 
features to words and deeds (i.e., they are “about 
some worldly objective reality”) and to action (i.e., it 
has a “specific content” and a “specific productivity”) 
(1958a, 182, 187, 190-91). These comments obviously 
failed to innoculate Arendt’s public realm theory 
against charges of irrelevance and elitism, but they 
indicate that she knew that politics were not simply 
acts of self-revelation—-splendid, courageous, and 
immortalizing though they may be. 

Still, the acknowledgements a theorist makes are 
one thing, and what the theory can conceptually 
vindicate is quite another. I am suggesting that 
Arendt’s theory cannot conceptually vindicate either 
the emancipatory value of purposeful performance or 
the practical purposefulness of politics.“* We can 
trace this conceptual failure in part to Arendt’s think- 
ing about how homo faber works. Had she initially 
differentiated between homo fabricatus and homo meth- 
odus, she might have recognized that there is nothing 
necessarily violent, dangerous, or ideological about 
the category of means and ends in politics. Rather, 
everything hinges upon the action context within 
which that mode of thinking takes place. But by 
assuming that the category of means and ends is 
necessarily (and not just contingently) afflicted with 
violent objectification, Arendt has to deny (or at least 
evade) the normative dimension of the active pursuit 
of substantive purposes in the space of appearances. 
Thus, although means-end activity is not excluded 
from Arendtian politics, it is always and only a 
negative formulation tied to fabrication.” Ultimately, 
Arendt locates means-end activity in its least nega- 
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tive form in the “prepolitical’” domain of legislation 
(1970, 208-10). In its most negative form, where it 
slides into something like automatism, it emerges in 
the “antipolitical’” domain of administration (pp. 276- 
78). Accordingly, Arendtian public realm theory 
cedes the most important aspects of political activity 
as everyday life to charismatic founders on the one 
hand and administrative teams on the other. There 
must be another way to think about politics. 


METHODICAL THINKING IN THE 
SPACE OF APPEARANCES | 


Earlier, in considering the means—end category in 
politics, I suggested that everything hinges upon the 
action context within which this mode of thinking 
takes place. I now want to suggest that there is a 
richer conceptual context—beyond utilitarian objec- 
tification, rational capitalist accumulation, and/or 
Leninism—within which to think about the category 
of means and ends. Weil offers this alternative in her 
account of methodical thinking as (1) problem- 
oriented, (2) directed toward enacting a plan or 
method. (solutions) in response to problems identi- 
fied, (3) attuned to intelligent mastery (not domina- 
tion), and (4) purposeful but not driven by a single 
end or success. Although Weil did not even come 
close to doing this herself, we might derive from her 
account of methodical thinking an action concept of 
politics. Methodical politics is equally opposed to the 
ideological politics Hannah Arendt deplores, but it is 
also distinct in important respects from the theatrical 
politics she defends. 

Identifying a problem—or what the philosopher 
David Wiggins calls “the search for the best specifica- 
tion of what would honor or answer to relevant 
concerns” (1978, 145)—is where methodical politics 
begins.” It continues (to extrapolate from Weil's 
image of the methodical builders) in the determina- 
tion of a means-end sequel, or method, directed 
toward a political aim. It reaches its full realization in 
the actual undertaking of the plan of action, or 
method, itself. To read any of these action aspects as 
falling under technical rules or blueprints (as Arendt 
tends to do when dealing with means and ends) is to 
confuse problem solving with object making and 
something methodical with something ideological. 
By designating a problem orientation to political 
activity, methodical politics assigns value to the ac- 
tivity of constantly deploying “knowing and doing” 
on new situations or on new understandings of old 
ones. This is neither an ideological exercise in repe- 
tition nor the insistent redeployment of the same 
pattern onto shifting circumstances and events. The 
problem orientation that defines methodical politics 
rests upon a recognition of the political domain as a 
matrix of obstacles where it is impossible to secure an 
ideological fix or a single focus. 

In general, then, methodical politics is best under- 
stood from the perspective of “the fisherman battling 
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against wind and waves in his little boat” (Weil 1973, 
101) or perhaps as Michael Oakeshott puts it: “In 
political activity . . . men sail a boundless and bot- 
tomless sea; there is neither harbour for shelter nor 
floor for anchorage, neither starting-place nor ap- 
pointed destination” (1962, 127).”” Neither Weil’s nor 
Oakeshott’s is the perspective of the Platonist, who 
values chiefly the modeller who constructs his ship 
after pre-existing Forms or the pilot-philosopher who 
steers his craft to port by the light of immutable 
Forms fixed in a starry night. In both of the Platonic 
images (where the polis is either an artifact for use or 
a conveyance to safe harbor), a single and predictable 
end is already to hand. Neither Weil’s nor Oake- 
shott’s images admit any equivalent finality. The 
same is true of methodical politics, where political 
phenomena present to citizens—as the high sea pre- 
sents to the sailor—challenges to be identified, de- 
mands to be met, and a context of circumstances to be 
engaged (without blueprints). Neither the assurance 
of finality nor the security of certainty attends this 
worldly activity. 

In his adamantly instrumental reading of politics in 
the ancient world, M.I. Finley makes a similar point 
and distinguishes between a problem orientation and 
patterned predictability by remarking upon the “iron 
compulsion” the Greeks and Romans were under “to 
be continuously inventive, as new and often unantic- 
ipated problems or difficulties arose that had to be 
resolved without the aid of precedents or models” 
(1983, 53). With this in mind, we might appreciate 
methodical politics as a mode of action oriented 
toward problems and solutions within a context of 
adventure and unfamiliarity. In this sense, it is com- 
patible with Arendt’s emancipatory ccncept of natal- 
ity (or “new beginnings’) and her appreciation of 
openness and unpredictability in the realm of human 
affairs. 

There are other neighborly affinities between me- 
thodical and theatrical politics as well. Both share a 
view of political actors as finite and fragile creatures 
who face an infinite range of possibilities, with only 
limited powers of control and imagination over the 
situations in which they are called upon to act. From 
both a methodical and a theatrical vantage point, this 
perpetual struggle that is politics, whatever its inde- 
terminacy and flux, acquires meaning only when 
“knowing what to do and doing it” are united in the 
same performance (Arendt, 1958a, 223). Freedom, in 
other words, is realized when Plato's brilliant and 
devious conceptual maneuver is outwitted by a poli- 
tics that opposes “the escape from action into rule” 
and reasserts human self-realization as the unifica- 
tion of thought-action in the world (pp. 223-25). In 
theatrical politics, however, the actual action content 
of citizen “knowing and doing” is upstaged by the 
spectacular appearance of personal identities coura- 
geously revealed in the public realm. Thus Plato’s 
maneuver is outwitted in a bounded space where 
knowing what to do and doing it are disclosed in 
speech acts and deeds of self-revelation in the com- 
pany of one’s fellow citizens. In contrast, methodical 
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politics doggedly reminds us that purposes them- 
selves are what matter in the end, and that citizen 
action is as much about obstinately pursuing them as 
it is about the courage to speak in performance. So, in 
methodical politics, the Platonic split between know- 
ing and doing is overcome in a kind of boundless 
navigation that is realized in purposeful acts of col- 
lective self-determination. 

Spaces of appearances are indispensable in this 
context, but these spaces are not exactly akin to 
“islands in a sea or as oases in a desert” (Arendt 1970, 
279). The parameters of methodical politics are more 
fluid than this, set less by identifiable boundaries 
than by the very activity through which citizens “let 
realities work upon” them with “inner concentration 
and calmness” (Weber 1946, 115). In this respect, 
methodical politics is not a context wherein courage 
takes eloquent respite from the face of life, danger 
(the sea, the desert), or death: it is a daily confronta- 
tion wherein obstacles or dangers (including the 
ultimate danger of death) are transformed into prob- 
lems, problems are rendered amenable to possible 
action, and action is undertaken with an aim toward 
solution. Indeed, in these very activities, or what 
Arendt sometimes pejoratively calls the in order to, we 
might find the perpetuation of what she praises as 
the for the sake of which, or the perpetuation of politics 
itself (1958a, 154). 

To appreciate the emancipatory dimension of this 
action concept of politics as methodical, we might 
now briefly return to the problem that Arendt and 
Weil think most vexes the modern world—the defor- 
mation of human beings and human affairs by forces 
of automatism. This is the complex manipulation of 
modern life that Havel describes as the situation in 
which everything “must be cossetted together as firmly 
as possible, predetermined, regulated and controlled” 
and “every aberration from the prescribed course of life 
is treated as error, license and anarchy” (1985, 83). 
Constructed against this symbolic animal laborans, 
Arendt’s space of appearances is the agonistic opposite 
of the distorted counterfeit reality of automatism. The 
space of appearances is where individuality and 
personal identity are snatched from the jaws of 
automatic processes and recuperated in “the merci- 
less glare” of the public realm (Arendt 1969, 86). 
Refigured in this fashion, Arendtian citizens counter 
reductive technological complexes in acts of individ- 
ual speech revelation that powerfully proclaim, in 
collective effect, “This is who we are!” 

A politics in this key does indeed dramatically defy 
the objectifying processes of modern life—and per- 
haps even narratively transcends them by delivering 
up what is necessary for the reification of human 
remembrance in the “storybook of mankind” (Arendt 
1958a, 95). But these are also its limits. For whatever 
else it involves, Arendtian politics cannot: entail the 
practical confrontation of the situation that threatens 
the human condition most. Within the space of 
appearances, Arendt's citizens can neither search for 
the best specification of the problem before them nor, 
it seems, pursue solutions to the problem once it is 
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identified, for such activities involve “‘the pursuit of a 
definite aim which can be set by practical consider- 
ations,” and that is homo faber’s prerogative and so in 
the province of “fabrication,” well outside the space 
of appearances where means and ends are left behind 
(pp. 170-71). Consequently, automatism can be con- 
ceptualized as a “danger sign” in Arendt’s theory, 
but it cannot be designated as a problem in Arendt’s 
politics, a problem that citizens could cognitively 
counter and purposefully attempt to resolve or trans- 
form (p. 322). 

From the perspective of methodical politics, which 
begins with a problem orientation, automatism can 
be specified and encountered within the particular 
Spaces or circumstances (schools, universities, hospi- 
tals, factories, corporations, prisons, laboratories, 
houses of finance, the home, public arenas, public 
agencies) upon which its technological processes in- 
trude. Surely something like this is what Weil has in 
mind when she calls for “a sequence of mental 
efforts” in the drawing up of “an inventory of mod- 
ern civilization” that begins by “refusing to subordi- 
nate one’s own destiny to the course of history” 
(1973, 123-24). Freedom is immanent in such mo- 
ments of cognitive inventory, in the collective citizen- 
work of “taking stock”—identifying problems and 
originating methods—and in the shared pursuit of 
purposes and objectives. This is simply what it means 
to think and act methodically in spaces of appear- 
ances. Nothing less, as Wiggins puts it, “can rescue 
and preserve civilization from the mounting irration- 
ality of the public province, ... from Oppression 
exercised in the name of Management (to borrow 
Simone Weil’s prescient phrase)” (1978, 146). 

Perhaps we have now gained some clarity on this 
picture of methodical politics, but a problem of value 
remains. Boards can be tools of violence, and so can 
boats. So the problem, simply stated, involves the 
ethical constitution of the common context within 
which methodical thinking takes place. What norma- 
tive prerequisites are necessary in order to guarantee 
that methodical politics does not disintegrate after all 
into the ideological politics that Hannah Arendt iden- 
tifies as objectifying others and rightly deplores? 
Against what kind of background can a public realm 
politics of means and ends, problems and solutions, 
be secured as methodical and ethical? Perhaps this 
quintessential problem of politics (how to judge 
rightly the lesser evil, the relatively best, the ends 
that justify the means) is, in the end, simply too 
much for Arendtian public realm theory to bear— 
hence Arendt’s ultimate evasion of the category of 
means and ends in politics altogether. Or perhaps (as 
some thoughtful scholars argue), Arendt’s condition 
of plurality itself provides the ethical dimension that 
a truly emancipatory politics—even a politics of 
means and ends—requires.”* I cannot answer this 
problem of value today. In reflecting upon it, I am 
drawn to the advice that Weber offers on a related 
problem in science: “If you remain faithful to your- 
self, you will necessarily come to certain final conclu- 
sions that subjectively make sense” (1946, 151). Of 
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course, this probably does not suffice. In any case, I 
must simply acknowledge that for now we have come 
to the limits of methodical politics. 


THE PLASTIC PEOPLE OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


Even if it could be scrupulously formulated as free 
and ethical, a methodical politics of problems, plans, 
and purposes might still come to public realm theory 
at too great a cost. Ultimately, an Arendtian might 
argue, it threatens to reimprison human beings in the 
very existential “solidity” that theatrical politics (with 
its luminous sense of boundlessness, unpredictabil- 
ity, and irreversibility) is, in the first place, an attempt 
to overcome. It is true that one of Arendt’s greatest 
accomplishments involves the rescue of politics from 
what Sheldon Wolin calls its “sublimation” into or- 
ganization and its “absorption” into nonpolitical in- 
stitutions and activities (1960, 352-53). The spatial 
and temporal phenomena that are set forth with 
atomic-age urgency in Arendt’s space of appearances 
defy the solidity, relentless automatism, and pat- 
terned predictabilities that weigh down human exis- 
tence in the modern world.”? Humanness is, there- 
fore, regained in the thrills, the highs, and the almost 
apocalyptic energy of spontaneous word and deed 
and in new beginnings (natality) that give rise to the 
totally unexpected. 

That is why, when Arendt looks to history, she 
recaptures the “lost treasure” of action in those 
moments when politics is redeemed as the sudden, 
spontaneous release of numbers of people, whose 
“sheer momentum of acting-together” brings forth 
the cry for freedom: the American Revolution, the 
revolutionary councils that appeared in Europe in 
1848, the Paris Commune in 1871, the “soviets” in 
Russia in 1917, the November revclutions in Ger- 
many and Austria after World War I, the revolt in 
Hungary in 1956, and the antiwar and Civil Rights 
movements in the United States (1958b, 4-5, 26-28). 
We can now confidently add to this list Charter 77, 
Worker’s Defense Committee, Solidarity, Civic Fo- 
rum, Public Against Violence, Tiananmen Square, a 
second Russian revolution, and the truly glorious 
spectacles of 1989: Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Ber- 
lin. One can only wish that the curator of lost 
treasures had lived to witness them. 

We do disservice to these moments of Arendtian 
action, however (and hence to politics itself) if we 
stake acting together solely on “sheer momentum” or 
the “spontaneity” of rare movements that burst out 
against the dark backdrop of modernity. To render as 
truly political only events that are public, spontane- 
ous, and momentous is to underestimate the full 
complexity (and sometimes the brutality)*° of human 
conduct in such events themselves—to see them, as 
Vaclev Havel puts it, “from the outside” and perhaps 
“chiefly from the vantage point of the system and its 
power structure” (1985, 49). Charter 77 “came as a 
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surprise” and appeared as a “bolt out of the blue”, 
but, as Havel reminds us, it was neither a bolt out of 
the blue nor the result of a spontaneous political 
event. Its initial impetus was a small protest against 
the impending trial of the rock group The Plastic 
People of the Universe, whose music displeased the 
communist authorities. The protest began with a 
campaign planned in detail and with “modest, inter- 
nal steps” that culminated in the signing of a petition 
by 70 people (Havel 1990, 130-38). The action group 
Charter 77 eventually emerged out of the opposition 
circles that the campaign for The Plastics had infor- 
mally organized. As a document, the charter took 
form slowly during the late months of 1976, not in the 
merciless glare of the public but in what Havel calls 
“that semi-darkness where things are difficult to 
chart or analyse” (1985, 49). Its history has as much to 
do with the laborious organization of meetings, the 
meticulous crafting of language, the arduous collec- 
tion of signatories, and the repeated drafting of 
copies of the original document as with the “explo- 
sion” that followed its release in the public realm. 
Even then, as Havel understands it, the charter was 
neither a “one-shot manifesto” nor by any means a 
prepolitical act of legislation but rather a commitment 
“to participate in ongoing work” (1990, 139). 

Like Havel and in the spirit of Arendt’s instruction 
that we must “think what we are doing,” I have been 
thinking about what it means to consider politics as a 
kind of ongoing, methodical work in the world. I 
raise the example of Charter 77 not to diminish the 
beauty of an Arendtian politics of spontaneity but in 
order to propose a public realm theory that is better 
able to coordinate political action as purposeful and 
hence open to a broader range of significance “in the 
whole way of life” (Weber 1946, 77). In thinking 
about the same sort of things, Havel warns that the 
global automatism of technological civilization poses 
a “planetary challenge” to the position of human 
beings in the world (1985, 90). If he is right, then 
those of us who take the project of emancipation 
seriously must do no less than face the challenge with 
all the means at our disposal and endeavor, in Si- 
mone Weil's words, “to introduce a little play into the 
cogs of the machine that is grinding us down” (1973, 
121). As citizens, in other words, we must think 
methodically about what is to be done. 


Notes 


Many thanks to my colleagues Terence Ball and James Farr 
for their invaluable counsel and criticism on earlier drafts of 
this article, to Larry Biskowski for instructive discussions, and 
to my teacher Hanna Pitkin, who guided my studies of 
Hannah Arendt. 

1. There are, of course, significant differences between 
Arendt and Habermas (see Habermas 1977; see also Benhabib 
1986; Bernstein 1983; Honneth 1982; Villa 1992). Here I wish 
simply to underscore the distinctively modern commitments 
to action and an egalitarian politics of speech or communica- 
tion (over and against work and instrumentalism) that Arendt 
and Habermas share as theorists of the public realm. None of 
this implies that public realm theory has nothing to gain from 
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numerous forms of contemporary critique, including Marx- 
ism, feminist theory, hermeneutics, POstetuictrauen and 
studies of discourse, ethics, and culture. 

2. It is important to note, however, that various critics of 
public realm theory have lodged important objections to both 
Habermas and Arendt’s analyses of social labor and instru- 
mental action. On Habermas, see Agger 1979; Eyerman and 
Shipway 1981; Giddens 1982; Honneth 1982; Keane 1975; 
McCarthy 1981; Winfield 1975. On Arendt, see Bakan 1979; 
Honneth 1982; Jay 1978; Parekh 1979. 

3. Assessing Habermas’ conceptual strategy is a more dif- 
ficult proposition that I cannot address here. His early dis- 
tinction between work and interaction (later reformulated into 
the dichotomy strategic/communicative action) is more am- 
biguous than Arendt’s. He allows, for instance, that work can 
be called praxis, yet he also insists upon the irreducibility of 
work and interaction, or techne and praxis (1973, 158-59). 
Habermas has criticized Arendt for screening all “strategic” 
elements out of politics (1977, 16). Yet at the same time he 
subsumes strategic action, along with instrumental action, 
within the sphere of “work,” or purposive-rational action, 
and dissociates the latter (which is based on rational decision 
and the instrumentally efficient implementation of technical 
knowledge) from communicative action (based on comple- 


- mentarity, reciprocity, and mutual recognition). An extended 


journey into this Habermasian morass must be deferred. A 
helpful attempt to sort out, if not resolve, some of the 
ambiguities can be found in McCarthy 1981, 16-40, and White 
1988, 44-47. 

4. I refer specifically to the Polish Solidarity movement, 
under the leadership of Adam Michnik, the great dissident 
and practical theorist who is now editor-in-chief of Gazeta 
Wyborcza, Poland’s largest daily newspaper (personal conver- 
sation with Adam Michnik, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, 1991). For Michnik’s respectful view of Habermas, see 
Michnick and Habermas 1994). 

5. Until recently, in fact, Weil’s writings have been rather 
dimly lit in twentieth-century thought, overshadowed by 
those of her more luminous French colleagues and perhaps by 
the oddity of her own remarkable life and intractable person- 
ality, which have received much attention. Fortunately, sus- 
tained studies of her political and social thought have now 
begun to appear. See, among others, Blum and Seidier 1989; 
Dietz 1989; Nevin 1991; McLellan 1990; Winch 1989. 

6. See Benhabib 1992; d’Entréves 1989b; Honig 1992; Villa 
1992. None of these commentators (although in some lively 
disagreements with each other about the “discursive,” ““com- 
municative,” “agonistic,” and/or ““dramaturgical” status of 
the Arendtian public realm) contest the strategy that concep- 
tually dichotomizes work:interaction or instrumental:commu- 
nicative. As a result, they collectively promote an Arendtian 
perspective on politics that is (1) theoretically constrained, 
because it presumes the inapplicability of instrumental action 
to an action concept of politics, and (2) practically constrained, 
because it leans in the direction of an expressivist (rather than 
a purposeful) orientation toward collective deliberation, citi- 
zen action, and democracy. Of course, Arendt’s public realm 
theory is vulnerable to just this sort of expressivist interpre- 
tation and (mis)appropriation, and that is part of the problem. 

7. Arendt (b. 1906) and Weil (b. 1909) both lived in Paris in 
the late 1930s. In the increasingly perilous atmosphere for 
European Jews, both emigrated to New York City (residing, at 
different times, on Riverside Drive). Weil stayed in the United 
States for only seven months, leaving for London in 1941. 
Despite their intellectual affinities and a shared friendship 
with the philosopher Jean Wahl, they traveled in different 
circles and apparently never met. There is no evidence to 
suggest that Weil, who died in 1943, knew anything of 
Arendt. Arendt (1958a) was familiar with some of Weil's 
writings. (Arendt’s close friend, Anne Mendelssohn Weil, 
was not related to Simone Weil.) 

8. Without question, the threat of totalitarianism, obvious 
to Weil in the 1930s—and its unprecedented horrors, which 
were to become the pressure point of much of Arendt’s 
subsequent political thought—also shaped their shared sense 
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of “the process of world alienation” in the twentieth century 
(Arendt 1958a, 257). Yet it is also true that both of them 
understand totalitarianism within the context of technical 
progress, objectifying processes and dehumanizing institu- 
tions that distinguish late modern societies, rather than view- 
ing these developments the other way around, as emanations 
of totalitarianism. Weil, for example, clearly associates the 
dissolution of thinking with technical domination and there- 
fore can write, “It is quite unfair to say... that fascism 
annihilates free thought; in reality it is the lack of free thought 
which makes it possible to impose by force official doctrines 
entirely devoid of meaning” (1973, 119). A profoundly similar 
thesis informs Arendt’s (1963) notion of the banality of evil in 
Eichmann in Jerusalem. 

9. Weil's and Arendt’s critiques of algebraic physics are 
matters of sufficient complexity to warrant study in their own 
right. Clearly, they share an implicit philosophy of psychol- 
ogy that is critical of attempts to reduce the mind to one or 
another aspect of a material world that can be fully described 
by the obvious facts of physics. What such descriptions leave 
out are phenomena that are irreducible to material explana- 
tions: thought and consciousness, perception, desires—in 
short, the intrinsically human world of the senses and appear- 
ances. Thus, a phenomenological (or at least perceptual) 
approach to reality informs both Weil's and Arendt’s critiques 
of contemporary physics, and it is quite obviously carried 
through in their common admiration for geometry and the 
science of the Greeks, as well as their respective analyses of 
the history and social construction of science, the problem of 
objectivity (or the “Archimedean point’), and the violence 
that symbolic mathematics exerts upon “common sense” (see 
Arendt 1958a, 1969; Weil 1968). Thanks to one of her graduate 
students, Arendt was apparently familiar with Weil’s essay 
“Reflections on Quantum Theory”: she mentions it briefly in 
The Human Condition (1958a, 287-88, n. 53). 

10. Philosophers refer to this operation as following the 
“rules of syntax,” according to which someone could be 
trained to do something automatically, using a set of rules, 
tables, and symbols, without understanding the meaning (or 
following the “rules of semantics”) of the operation as a 
whole. Although the implications of such syntactical opera- 
tions have spawned a great deal of philosophical debate in the 
computer age, Weil obviously anticipated them in 1933 and 
addressed them within the context of social and political life. 
Along these same lines, see Arendt’s remarks on the logical 
processes of “the newly invented electronic machines” and 
their “worldlessness” (1958a, 172) and Havel’s discussion of 
how “a formalized language deprived of semantic contact 
with reality” replaces reality with pseudoreality (1985, 32-33). 

11. This is how Weil characterized “Reflections Concerning 
the Causes of Liberty and Social Oppression” (Weil 1973), the 
long essay she wrote in 1934, following a year of hard labor in 
various French factories located within the “Red belt” outside 
Paris. 

12. Arendt calls the theater “the political art par excel- 
lence” because it is “the only art whose sole subject is man in 
his relationship to others” (1958a, 188; 1969, 154). The allusion 
to theater calls up the importance of dramatic display in 
Arendtian politics. It represents the notion of a space wherein 
human beings appear before each other—each as a uniquely 
distinct character—and enact a performance that ultimately 
becomes a part of “the storybook of mankind,” a part of 
theater-history (1958a, 184). In the society of animal laborans, 
we might imagine not only mechanized petrification but also 
terribly dull theater. 

13. With Weil’s indebtedness to Greek philosophy in mind, 
I use the term methodus to convey the Greek met hodos 
(meta-after + hodos-way) and the Oxford English Dictionary’s “a 
way of doing anything, esp. according to a defined and 
regular plan; a mode of procedure” (1.3). Methodus does not 
correspond to OED II “a systematic arrangement, order.” The 
latter, as Sheldon Wolin argues, is a usage that originated 
within the disciplines of logic and philosophy in the sixteenth 
century (1972, 32-38) and places more emphasis on tech- 
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nique-oriented activity and scientific objectivity than I wish to 
convey. 

14. Rather surprisingly, McLellan also contends that Weil 
“saw work as inherently servile, ...as permitting not an 
embodiment, but a transcendence, of the human condition” 
(1990, 72). This is quite at odds with the argument in “Reflec- 
tions Concerning the Causes of Liberty and Social Oppres- 
sion” (Weil 1973), where she conceives of work as an activity 
through which the world is disclosed, not transcended. In 
essays and notebooks written later, however (especially in 
response to an intensifying mystical turn), Weil emphasizes 
“the spirituality of work’:’"Work makes us experience in the 
most exhausting manner the phenomenon of finality re- 
bounding like a ball. . . . It is when man sees himself as a 
squirrel turning round and round in a circular cage that, if he 
does not lie to himself, he is close to salvation” (1952b, 158; 
see also Dietz 1989, 122-25). 

15. I am indebted to Winch’s distinction between Weil's 
“thought-action account of freedom,” in which “the point of 
the action lies in the character of the action itself,” and a 
“desire-satisfaction account of freedom,” where “the point of 
the action depends on its outcome” (1989, 84-85). Arendt also 
pursues a thought-action account of freedom and criticizes 
utilitarianism for its “innate incapacity to understand the 
distinction between utility and meaningfulness” (1958a, 154, 
225). As we shall see, however, the dimensions of Arendt’s 
account are significantly different from Weil's. 

16. Weil recognizes that conceiving of a method and apply- 
ing it are two different operations. Even in an emancipatory 
context, where the agent elaborates and executes the method 
or “plan of action” at issue, it may be “impossible to combine 
the examination of these difficulties with the accomplishment 
of the work” simultaneously (1973, 91-92; Arendt [1958a, 92] 
makes a similar point). But freedom is only in jeopardy when 
the elaboration of a method and its execution are decisively 
divided, and method transfers “its abode from the mind into 
the matter”—with which the subject works but over which he 
or she has no mental control (Weil 1973, 92). 

17. Weil herself admits, for instance, that “in reality, there 
is nothing in common between the solution of a problem and 
the carrying out of an even perfectly methodical piece of 
work, between the sequence of ideas and the sequence of 
movements” (1973, 91). 

18. Beginning with the seafaring Athenians, sailing be- 
comes a commonplace reference in the discourse and rhetoric 
of Western political thought. The focus, however, is almost 
always on a ship (not a boat), which serves as an analogue for 
the city, or the constitution of the state. As Martha Nussbaum 
notes, “The city-ship, in the tradition of the image, is some- 
thing safely water-tight, a barrier against imminent external 
dangers” (1986, 59). In Weil’s image (and in another I shall 
consider later), the focus is on the action context of sailing and 
hence upon the sheer complexity of a practical task—in which 
the boat is not a ship, a barrier against imminent dangers, or 
a locus of stability in roily waters but rather the means 
through which dangers are encountered, with a greater or 
lesser measure of success. 

19. In an age of electronic signals, automatic pilots, and 
computerized navigational instruments, this metaphor, too, 
loses its meaning. For an instructive parallel to a Weilian 
perspective on methodical thinking as a human form of 
navigation with mere “boards” to hand, see William Finne- 
gan's fine essay concerning the legendary surfer “Doc” Mark 
Renneker of San Francisco and the “ineffable skill’ of “wave 
judgment’ in surfboarding the pounding waters of Ocean 
Beach off Sloat Boulevard (1992b, 46). 

20. Feminist critiques of Arendt’s political thought have 
generally overlooked her gendering of the vita activa, where 
we find the oppositional alliance between animal laborans 
(gendered female), and homo faber (gendered male) set against 
the public realm and the condition of plurality. Under these 
terms, Arendtian politics may be interpreted as (1) an over- 
coming of the gendered alliance rooted in being and subjec- 
tivity through the actualization of doing and interaction and 
(2) a destabilization of the symbolic order of feminine/mascu- 
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line through the proliferation of distinctive, individual voices 
that are not whats (i.e. representations of class, race, gender) 
but whos (uniquely distinct personalities). There are, I think, 
some potentially radical implications here for current feminist 
discussions concerning the politics of identity. 

21. Arendt seems to grasp this differentiation when she 
writes, “The issue at stake is, of course, not instrumentality, 
the use of means to achieve an end,... but rather the 
generalization of the fabrication experience [as] the ultimate 
standard[s] for life and the world of men” (1958a, 157). But 
she proceeds to characterize instrumentality as “the experi- 
ence of ends and means, as it is present in fabrication” (ibid.). 
So although she initially differentiates instrumentality in work 
from instrumentality as a generalized phenomenon, she nev- 
ertheless reverts to a concept of instrumentality that is wholly 
informed by her (negative) concept of work. 

22. Winch does not overstate when he argues that Weil’s 
theory of action views “the individual and his or her thinking 
in uncompromisingly individualistic terms” (1989, 99). Weil 
argues, for example, “Several human minds cannot become 
united in one collective mind, and the expressions ‘collective 
soul’, ‘collective thought’, so commonly employed nowadays, 
are altogether devoid of meaning” (1973, 82). At a later stage 
in her work, when she turns more toward ethos, habituation, 
and the “need for roots” in order to formulate the content of 
free and ethical life, Weil’s negative view of collectivities 
relaxes (Weil 1952a). But to say that she arrives at a concept of 
emancipatory dialogic interaction would be a gross exagger- 
ation. For a discussion of Weil’s antipolitics, see Dietz 1989 
and Ignatieff 1990. 

23. On a similar point, see Knauer, who also argues that 
“Arendt’s account of the vita activa needs reformulation as a 
theory of democratic praxis” (1985, 187-90). Knauer’s useful 
reformulation of praxis posits a dialectical relation among 
labor:work:action that, he argues, Arendt herself recognized 
but did not adequately develop. Thus “the task is to illumi- 
nate the ways in which beings gathered in political commu- 
nity could choose to live their lives together as workers and 
laborers . . . so as to nurture political community” (p. 190). 
By infusing an action dimension into labor and work, Knauer 
humanizes Arendt’s categories and translocates action (poli- 
tics) as “political community.” The problem with this ap- 
proach, however, is that it collapses action into labor and 
work and then calcifies Arendt’s concept of politics as a 
communitarian normative ideal. It thereky evades precisely 
what needs to be examined, namely, Arendt’s concept of 
politics as a concrete, practical activity. 

24. In his thoughtful essay, Lawrence Biskowski argues 
that there is substantive purpose in Arendt’s politics, which is 
“inherently connected to care for the world, not only for what 
the world thinks . . . but for what the world will be like in the 
wake of one’s acting” (1993, 880). Thus we can find substan- 
tive ethical content for Arendtian politics in the doctrine of 
amor mundi (p. 878). In speech and action, citizens keep alive 
the space of appearances itself. I agree with Biskowski’s claim 
that the concept of “world” that informs Arendt’s under- 
standing of politics carries substantive ethical content. What I 
am interested in here, however, is the substantive cognitive 
content of Arendtian politics. Since Arer.dt identifies cogni- 
tion as “the pursuit of an aim which can be set by practical 
considerations” and aligns it with home fader, fabrication, and 
scientific processes (1958a, 170-71), I think we have to con- 
clude that cognition plays a very small role in Arendtian 

olitics. Despite its ethical purpose, then, I want to maintain 
that Arendt’s politics is inadequate as a cognitive purposeful 
enterprise. 

25. As Knauer (1985) and d’Entréves (1989b) correctly note 
in criticizing Jay (1978), Arendt does not exclude instrumen- 
talism from politics. But my point is that instrumentality is 
always formulated negatively. What Arendt and her com- 
mentators seem to share is a congealed ccncept of instrumen- 
tal action that cannot distinguish instrumentality as utilitarian 
objectification from instrumentality as purposeful perfor- 
mance. This is clear in Knauer’s rhetorical query, “Why 
should [Arendt] emphasize the instrumental aspect of all 
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politics when her aim was to overcome its instrumentalization 
and trivialization?” (1980, 733). Also see d’Entréves’s obser- 
vations that action is constrained and hampered by instrumental 
concerns that can never be fully “eliminated” and that politics 
is emancipatory only when it is able to “transcend mere 
instrumental concerns” (1989b, 333-35, emphasis mine). 

26. Along these lines, Wiggins seeks to recover a dimen- 
sion of deliberation over ends in Aristotelian practical reason- 
ing. Aristotle, he argues, “has been incorrectly interpreted or 
translated . . . as saying that deliberation is not of ends. He is 
always prepared to describe practical reason . . . in its con- 
cern with the question what objectives a man is to form (in 
general, of here and now), and what particular concerns he is 
to put first, in the light of how the Good appears to him” 
(1978, 150). With this argument in mind, we might under- 
stand Weilian methodical thinking (despite her odd dislike of 
Aristotle) as fully in keeping with some aspects of Aristotelian 
phronesis, although elaborating the linkages is beyond my 
scope here. 

27. I hasten to add that although I find this metaphor for 
political activity appealing, I do not share Oakeshott’s com- 
mitment to a “tradition of behavior’ as the locus for political 
life. The notion rests uneasily with the technicization of 
modern life that has, with tragic consequences, forged a 
tradition of its own and supplanted precisely those traditions 
that Oakeshott wants to recover. The best critique of Oake- 
shott’s politics remains Pitkin 1974. 

28. There is a wide array of views concerning the ethical 
dimension of Arendt’s politics. Knauer (1980), Hinchman 
(1984), Issac (1989), and Biskowski (1993)—in various ways— 
make strong cases for locating an ethical commitment to 
human dignity, mutuality, and civility in Arendt’s condition 
of plurality and concept of world. Kateb (1984), Jay (1978), and 
Villa (1992)—in various ways—make strong cases against it. I 
shall not attempt a consideration of this debate here. Nor is 
this the place to undertake the philosophical task of justifying 
the reconciliation of instrumental action with dialogic interac- 
tion. For a general discussion (especially as the argument 
relates to Habermas), see Rasmussen 1990. 

29. These repetitious and relentless patterns are also the 
domain in which “questionnaires and motivation research” 
and other “gadgets in the arsenal of the social sciences” 
operate (Arendt 1958b, 8). Arendt’s phenomenological rescue 
of action must, therefore, be understood as a form of resis- 
tance against a world in which the theories of behaviorism 
“could actually become true” (1958a, 322). 

30. In a recent symposium on intellectuals and social 
change in Central and Eastern Europe, Doris Lessing noted 
that “revolutionary politics, the house committees, the vigi- 
lante slogans, are intoxicating drugs” (1992, 727). She also 
recalled one European commentator’s remark about “demon- 
strations that seem to have little point . . . from the point of 
view of actually achieving something. . . . The ends are not 
the point. The means are the point” (ibid.) These remarks 
serve to remind us that the politics of revolutionary, theatrical 
spontaneity are as potentially susceptible to meaninglessness 
and excess (including murderous excess) as the politics of 
“ends” and ideology that Arendt powerfully condemns. 
Indeed, these are often elements of the same complex of 
experience. Compare the violence of Bucharest's revolution- 
ary politics in 1989, for example, to the velvet revolutionary 
politics of Prague, or even Berlin. 
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PATRICIDE AND THE PLOT OF THE PRINCE: 
CESARE BORGIA AND.MACHIAVELLI’S ITALY 
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n understanding of Machiavelli’ s assessment of Cesare Borgia in The Prince is essential for 

interpreting his view of politics, but the ambiguity of that assessment has led to vastly 

different conclusions about. Machiavelli's -political teaching and Cesare’s significance. We 
approach Machiavelli's ultimate intentions through a consideration of his more immediate concern for 
Italy. Machiavelli's great interest in Cesare and his criticism of this potential hero stem from the 
historical context of an Italy divided due to the Church. Cesare possessed—yet squandered—an 
opportunity to rid Italy of the evils plaguing it by killing his father, Pope Alexander, and by 
eliminating the College of Cardinals. Machiavelli’s suggested denouement to the plot of The Prince 
is an assault on the ecclesiastical power. He invites his.reader to contemplate the vulnerability of the 
Church and to act where Cesare and others shrank. Machiavelli ultimately counsels us to break our 
reliance on God or fortune and thus create the conditions for a reinvigorated civil life. 


achiavelli confronts his readers in The Prince 
with an ambiguous portrait of Cesare Bor- 
gia. This ambitious son of Pope Alexander 
Vi—this ruthless new prince of the Romagna—indis- 
putably occupies a great deal of Machiavelli’s atten- 
tion in the work. Indeed, Machiavelli offers Cesare as 
an instructive model: “I do not know what better 
‘teaching I could give to a new. prince than the 
example of his actions” (1985, 27).’ Ultimately, how- 
ever, Machiavelli's assessment of Cesare’s achieve- 
ment is mixed. Despite his outstanding virtù, in the 
end Cesare failed in his enterprise due to “an extraor- 
dinary and extreme malignity of fortune”: surprised 
by the death of his father and his own illness, Cesare 
made an unfortunate choice in supporting the elec- 
tion of Julius II, the future warrior pope (pp. 32-33). 

The prominent yet uncertain role of Cesare in The 
Prince is at the center of debates over Machiavelli's 
political theory. More than one reader of The Prince 
has been led by the.relish with which its author 
relates the murderous deeds of the Borgias to con- 
clude that Cesare is Machiavelli’s hero, simply. ““Ma- 
chiavelli was full of his idol; Duke Valentino,”. de- 
clares Montesquieu (Spirit. of the Laws 29.19). An 
actual pririce eager to prove his humane credentials, 
Frederick of Prussia, indicts Machiavelli by saying 
Cesare is “the model on which the author forms his 
prince” and his “hero” (1981, 58; see also A. Gilbert 
1938, 42). This conclusion requires revision in light of 
Machiavelli’s own criticism of his exemplar (Sasso 
1966, chap. 14). Some interpreters have therefore 
argued that Cesare, whatever his shortcomings, is 
Machiavelli's idealized “man. of virtù” (Hulliung 
1983, 192) or the model for his own method of 
statecraft (e.g., Butterfield 1962, 97-98, see also Skin- 
ner 1981,.8-12, 33-34). Conversely, others have seen 
Machiavelli's attention to Cesare as evidence that The 
Prince is a satire. “The choice of his execrable hero is 
in itself enough to make manifest his hidden. inten- 
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tion,” Rousseau states, claiming that “The Prince is 
the book of republicans” (Social. Contract -3.6 and n.; 
see also Mattingly 1958, 487-91). Cesare’s place in The 
Prince thus raises questions about Machiavelli's inten- 
tions in that work and the relationship of his hand- 
book for princes to his apparently more republican 
writings, especially the Discourses. 

As political scientists or historians of political 
thought, we are ultimately interested in Machiavelli 
because of the general bearing of his thought and its 
influence, including his status as perhaps ‘the first 
truly “modern” political thinker. Nonetheless, Ma- 
chiavelli did write in the context of sixteenth century 
Italy. Just as it is a mistake to read The Prince as 
essentially historically bound, so too is it an error to 
interpret it without reference to Machiavelli's sur- 
roundings and his more immediate intentions. We 
approach Machiavelli’s ultimate intentions by con- 
centrating on his more immediate ones in The Prince: 
his concern for an Italy overrun by “barbarians” and 
kept divided due to the papacy. 

We- argue that Machiavelli’s concern with the 
Church’s ruinous influence on Italy is the source of 
both his attention to Cesare and his criticism of this 
potential hero. Although we differ with Rousseau on 
the issue of whether Machiavelli's interest in Cesare 
is sincere, we agree with him that the Church is 
Machiavelli's target in The Prince: “The court of Rome 
has severely forbidden his book. I can well believe it; 
it is the court that. he most clearly depicts” (Social 
Contract 3.6, n.).° Because Cesare was perfectly situ- 
ated to eliminate the power of the Church, he pos- 
sessed—yet squandered—an opportunity to.rid Italy 
of the evils plaguing it and thus to realize the grand 
achievement called for in the concluding chapter of 
The Prince. By following the development of the plot 
of The Prince and its protagonist, we uncover Machi- 
avelli’s advice for remedying Italy’s ills. Like his play 


Patricide in The Prince 


Mandragola (a comedy of conspiracy), The Prince has a 
plot. ` 

Unfolding in a chilling drama, Machiavelli's plot 
involves the conquest of the ecclesiastical principality 
of Rome, a special type of state to which he devotes a 
chapter of The Prince. The court of Rome has a 
peculiar mode of rule where the pope’s authority is 
derived from the cardinals and that of the cardinals 
from the pope. The complete acquisition of this state 
would require the elimination of both the pope and 


the College of Cardinals. Machiavelli intimates that ` 


Cesare could have done just that: had Cesare acted 
more prudently, “he could have kept anyone from 
being pope (poteva tenere che uno non fussi papay” (p. 33 
[Machiavelli 1971, 268]; emphasis added). Cesare, 
however, failed to do this. To employ Machiavellian 
terminology from a similar context, Cesare was bad, 
but he failed because he was not altogether bad (see 
Discourses 1.27). Machiavelli approves with studied 
coolness the crimes the Duke committed in his ascent 
to power. We argue that for Machiavelli, Cesare’s 
lapse was a sin of omission: he failed to commit a 
simultaneous homicide and patricide. Machiavelli's 
suggested dénouement to the plot of The Prince 
represents an assault on the power of the Church and 
of:Christianity generally. Machiavelli thereby inspires 
one to contemplate the vulnerability of an inimical 
ecclesiastical power. In countenancing the most ex- 
treme measures to eradicate it, he counsels someone 
who possesses both the virtue and the fortune to act 
where Cesare and others shrank—whether that per- 
son be the immediate addressee of The Prince, 
Lorenzo Medici, the nephew of the pope at that time, 
or the ultimate audience that Machiavelli indicates— 
“whoever understands it” (p. 61). 

. After briefly discussing the historical context to 
which Machiavelli's immediate intentions in The 
Prince are a response, we follow the plot of The Prince 
through chapter 11, “Of Ecclesiastical Principali- 
ties.”* Our solution to the puzzle of Machiavelli's use 
of Cesare Borgia not only reveals the coherence of a 
work many readers find disjointed at first appearance 
(e.g., Allen 1960, 452; see also Skinner 1981, 23) and 
ascribes a significance to passages usually deemed 
insignificant, but also links the darkest, most sinister 
Machiavellian intent with his concern for Italy. Fi- 
nally, we address how our interpretation speaks to 
the vexing problem of the relationship of Machiavel- 
li's republicanism and patriotism to his role as an 
advisor to princes. 


THE PRINCE AND MACHIAVELLI'S 
ITALY 


The historical context in which Machiavelli wrote 
undoubtedly influenced his thought, but questions 
abound as to the manner in which and the extent to 


which it did so. It can be said with certainty that 


historical context dictated the way in which he pre- 
sents his thought and provided many of the examples 
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he uses to expound it, notably that of Cesare Borgia. 
In order to understand Machiavelli's more immediate 
concerns in The Prince and thereby to comprehend 
his ultimate teaching, knowledge of Machiavelli’s 
Italy is essential. Machiavelli is concerned with Italy's 
divisions and vulnerability. A number of scholars 
have sought to uncover Machiavelli’s remedy for 
Italy’s ills (or at least his native Florence's), some- 
times with attention to how Cesare Borgia’s enter- 
prise—the creation of a large northern Italian state 
with the aid of his father, the pope—is in some way 
his model for that remedy. The interpretations of- 
fered by these scholars are, however, inadequate 
because they are not radical enough. Because they do 
not reckon with what Machiavelli indicates is the 
pervasive cause of Italy's woes—the papacy and its 
policy—these interpretations do not grasp the ex- 
tremity of the remedy he prescribes. By examining 
these interpretations and then turning to Machiavel- 
l's treatment of the papacy, we can establish the 
magnitude of the problem Machiavelli apprehends 
and make more plausible the extreme remedy we 
argue he contemplates. 


Italy and Machiavelli's Prince 


Numerous scholars have approached Machiavelli 
from a historical perspective, but in steering clear of 
lamentable ignorance of Machiavelli's Italy they have 
sometimes underestimated their author. Mary Dietz 
has done a great service in her own attempt to solve 
the problem of The Prince by reading Machiavelli with 
his historical situation in mind while at the same time 
redirecting our attention to the deceptiveness of the 
theorist of deception. Dietz argues that Machiavelli’s 
work is itself a work of deception, a trap into which 
he intends Lorenzo Medici to fall: “Machiavelli de- 
vises a plot, a series of moves that, if followed, will 
lead Lorenzo to disaster’ and Florence to a renewed 
embrace of its republican institutions (1986, 781). 
Dietz’s application of Machiavelli’s praise of the tactic 
of fraud to his own writing is well founded. For 
example, in a letter to Guicciardini of 17 May 1521, 
quoted by Dietz, Machiavelli declares, “For a long 
time I have not said what I believed, nor do I ever 
believe what I say, and if indeed sometimes I do 
happen to tell the truth, I hide it among so many lies 
that it is hard to find” (Machiavelli [1989, 2:973]}). No 
longer able to play-the lion, he adopts the nature of 
the fox. Machiavelli is indeed “outspoken, irrepress- 
ible, and fearless,” as Hulliung insists (1983, 28), but 
his aims in The Prince themselves require subterfuge. 

Although Dietz suspects something sinister, she 
identifies the wrong plot. To begin with, the scope of 
her investigation is too limited. Granting even that it 
was Machiavelli's intention to mislead the Medici to 
their downfall, a reconstituted Florentine republic 
would still have been vulnerable to the dealings of its 
neighbors. The republic for which Machiavelli had 
served as a loyal envoy had, after all, fallen in 1512 as 
a result of the French defeat at the hands of the Holy 
League, led by Pope Julius II. The viability of the 
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republic was therefore dependent not only on the 
organization of Florence but also on that of Italy. Our 
consideration of The Prince reveals that Machiavelli 
had precisely this problem in mind. Moreover, Dietz 
takes no account of Machiavelli’s offer of Cesare 
Borgia as a model to be imitated. Surely looking into 


this mirror of princes would not reveal the vulnerable: 


prince that Dietz suggests would result from Machi- 
avelli’s advice. | 

Attempts have been made to untangle the puzzle 
of The Prince with reference to its Italian context and 
the model of Cesare Borgia. Most notably, Hans 
Baron argues that Machiavelli wrote his plea in the 
concluding chapter of The Prince to “redeem” Italy in 
reaction to “a unique occasione” that offered itself to 
the Medici through their simultaneous hold on Flo- 
rence and the papacy. Baron suggests that the re- 
quest is made for the Medici to expel the barbarians 
“by founding, in accord with the rules established in 
the book, a strong new state modeled on the one built 
a decade earlier by Cesare Borgia as a power nucleus 
on the borders of north and central Italy—a historic 
enterprise which only misfortune had prevented 
from becoming the starting point for Italy’s libera- 
tion” (1991, 85). Whitfield makes a similar argument 
and concludes that Cesare Borgia “represents the 
only historical parallel, the proof of how much one 
can build upon the favour of a pope” (1969, 28; see 
also Whitfield 1965, 62-64). 

Baron and Whitfield mistake the occasione that 
Cesare’s example reveals. The client state that Alex- 
ander VI was carving out through Cesare was an 
insufficient remedy for the illness diagnosed by Ma- 
chiavelli. First, because of the brevity of the average 
pope’s reign and the alternating creation of pontiffs 
from competing factions—points Machiavelli empha- 
sizes in The Prince with reference to Cesare (pp. 32, 
46)—-any alliance of the papacy and a northern buffer 
state was certain to be ephemeral. As the head of the 
papal forces, Giuliano Medici was in the same posi- 
tion as Cesare, but he would be at the-mercy of his 
uncle’s successor in the same way that Cesare relied 
on the bad faith of his father’s successor. Second, 
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Cesare Borgia in the manner Baron or Whitfield 
suggest. We shall show that Machiavelli’s concern 
with the Church in connection with Italy's woes is 
present from the beginning of The Prince and unifies 
its development. 


Machiavelli's Treatment of the Papacy 


The most important aspect of the historical context of 
The Prince for understanding Machiavelli's more im- 
mediate intentions in The Prince (as well as his ulti- 
mate aims) is his view of the influence of the Church 
on Italy and the problem of Christianity more gener- 
ally. In The Prince, Machiavelli writes that Italy has 
been “subjected to barbarous cruelties and insults” of 
the French and Spanish armies and the mercenary 
forces of the Swiss and Germans (pp. 102, 104-5). In 
the Discourses, as well as in the Florentine Histories, he 
blames the papacy for the political division of Italy, 
the very problem he laments at the end of The Prince: 


The Church has kept and still keeps this region divided. 
... The reason why Italy is not in that same condition 
and why she too does not have one republic or one 
prince to govern her is the Church alone; because, 
though she has dwelt there and possessed temporal 
power, she has not been so strong or of such ability that 
she could grasp sole authority [occupare la tirannide] in 
Italy and make herself ruler of the country. Yet on the 
other hand she has not been so weak that, when she 
feared to lose dominion over her temporal possessions, 
she could not summon a powerful man to defend her 
against anyone who in Italy had become too powerful. 
(1.12 [Machiavelli, 1971, 96]; see also Florentine Histories 
1.9) 


Machiavelli discusses the temporal power of the 
Church in The Prince at several points. He explains 
that Louis XII of France erred “by giving aid to Pope 
Alexander so that the pope might seize the Roma- 
gna” and by failing to realize that he was thus 
“making the Church great by adding so much tem- 
poral greatness to the spiritual one that gives it so 
much authority” (p. 14). Later in the same work, 
Machiavelli observes of the Church that “before Al- 
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believed, but the one I have told of’ (p. 49).° The 
Church is primarily responsible for this condition: 
“Since Italy had almost fallen into the hands of the 
Church and a few republics, and since the priests and 
the other citizens did not have knowledge of arms, 
they began to hire foreigners” (p. 52). Citizens can be 
armed, and Machiavelli dedicated himself to that end 
in Florence and throughout his writings, but the 
clergy is always unarmed and at the mercy of others 
(see p. 81). 

‘Machiavelli expands on the Christian clergy in 
connection with the political corruption of the 
moderns in his Discourses. When he refers to those 
who administer to the pope as a “court” (1.12), he 
establishes that the members of the clergy constitute 
a type of noble class. Later in the same work he 
speaks of a type of gentleman (gentiluomo) particu- 
larly inimical to “any political life,” those “who 
without working [oziosi] live in luxury on the returns 
from their landed possessions,” and points his refer- 
ence when he lists the Papal States (Terra di Roma) as 
one place where such gentlemen can be found in 
abundance.” He ominously reports that the Germans 
kill. these gentlemen when they find them (1.55 
[Machiavelli 1971, 138]). Machiavelli challenges any- 
one who may disagree with his analysis of the re- 
sponsibility of the “Roman court” for Italy's ills to 
send this court to Switzerland. He concludes in 
advance of the experiment that such largess on the 
part of the Italians would in a very short time create 
similar disorders even among the Swiss, who, of all 
modern peoples, live in a manner most akin to the 
ancients (1.12). Christianity has disarmed a noble 
class, thereby rendering it useless to life by making it 
dependent on other arms. 

-In the Discourses, Machiavelli states that “we Ital- 
ians” have as “our first debt to the Church and to the 
priests that we have become without religion and 
wicked” (1.12, see also 1.27). Some readers have 
argued that this passage is informed by Machiavelli's 
firm foundation in the Christian faith and concern 
that the clergy be reformed (e.g., Grazia 1989, 89-90; 
cf. Parel 1992, 62). Nevertheless, Machiavelli indicts 
not just the Church for Italy’s woes but Christianity 
for the ills of modern states generally. The Christian 
religion “has made the world weak and turned it over 
as prey to wicked men, who can in security control it, 
since the generality of men, in order to go to Heaven, 
think more about enduring their injuries than about 
avenging them” (Discourses 2.2). Machiavelli holds 
out as his utmost standard the exaltation of his 
earthly homeland (see Machiavelli to Vettori, 16 April 
1527 [1989, 3:1010]). A Christianity reformed to his 
specifications would cease to be recognizably Chris- 
tian (see Berlin 1980, esp. 46-50; Hulliung 1983, 67). 
Machiavelli’s view of Christianity itself strengthens 
his-indictment of the papacy and precludes a strong 
Church from being the remedy for Italy’s condition. 

Machiavelli’s discussion in the Discourses of the 
effects of Christianity refers to “modern” peoples 
generally. He indicates the pervasive influence of 
Christianity on modern times in The Prince when he 
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relates his conversation with Rouen: “For when the 
cardinal of Rouen said to me that the Italians do not 
understand war, I replied to him that the French do 
not understand the state, because if they understood 
they would not have let the Church come to such 
greatness” (pp. 15-16). Louis’s fault was his faith: 
(1) the “faith” Louis might be said to have owed 
Alexander “for dissolving his marriage and for the 
[cardinal’s] hat of Rouen,” faith Machiavelli explicitly 
urges Louis to break by referring the reader to his 
discussion of faith later in the work (pp. 15-16 and 
chap. 18, esp. p. 70); and (2) his faith more generally, 
which Machiavelli implies we should break. The 
power of Christianity over the modern mind is per- 
vasive, and Machiavelli must make us see the religion 
as both inimical and vulnerable if we are to break our 
faith with it and adopt his “new orders” (see pp. 
23-24, 61). 

Healthy politics in Italy and modern times more 
generally would require as a first step the destruction 
of the power of the Church, if not its total elimina- 
tion. Machiavelli does consider the possibility of the 
murder of a pope and the destruction of the “Roman 
court.” In the Discourses he reports that when Pope 
Julius II undertook to expel the tyrants who had 
seized the land of the Church, he entered Perugia to 
remove Giovampagolo Baglioni. Machiavelli first 
comments on the rashness of Julius (see 1985, 100- 
101), who entered the city entirely unarmed while his 
enemy maintained troops there. But the tyrant Bagli- 
oni receives Machiavelli’s harshest criticism. Baglio- 
ni's “cowardice” permitted the unarmed pope to 
leave Perugia with his prey. Machiavelli complains: 
“All the sagacious [prudenti] men with the Pope .. . 
could not reckon whence it came that [Baglioni] did 
not, to his everlasting fame, at one stroke [ad un 
tratto] put down his enemy and enrich himself with 
booty, since with the Pope were all the cardinals with 
all their precious things.” Machiavelli is indeed 
shocked at Baglioni’s uncharacteristic omission of a 
sin from conscience: “So Giovampagolo, who did not 
mind being incestuous and an open parricide, could 
not or, to put it better, did not dare, when he had a 
perfect opportunity [occasione] for it, do a deed for 
which everybody would have admired his courage 
and for which he would have left an everlasting 
remembrance [perpetua fama] of himself... . And he 
would have done a thing the greatness of which 
would have transcended every infamy, every peril 
that could have resulted from it’ (Discourses 1.27 
[Machiavelli 1971, 109-10]; see also Machiavelli 1985, 
54). 

The greatness of the reward that would accrue 
from this terrible deed—-the deed from which even 
Baglioni shrunk—suggests the significance of the 
elimination of the papacy for Machiavelli. Yet his 
characterization of Baglioni’s potential reward does 
not appear to accord with an earlier remark in the 
Discourses. Whereas “heads and organizers [ordina- 
tore] of religions” are “most famous” (laudati) of all 
human beings, “those men are infamous and detest- 
able who have been destroyers of religions, squan- 
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derers of kingdoms and republics, enemies of virtue” 
(1.10 [Machiavelli 1971, 91]). Baglioni’s “cowardice” 
would be indictable, but surely the murderer of a 
pope and his entourage would seem to merit “eternal 
infamy” rather than “perpetual fame’”—unless, of 
course, the act not only destroys but also founds. 
Machiavelli suggests just this conclusion in his Flo- 
rentine Histories when he relates Stefano Porcari’s 
ambition: animated by a desire for glory, the Roman 
Porcari “judged he could do nothing else than to try 
to see if he could take his fatherland from the hands 
of prelates and restore it to its ancient way of life, 
hoping by this, should he succeed, to be called the 
new founder and second father of [Rome]” (6.29). 
Porcari’s “mode” entailed killing the pope and calling 
the disaffected people to arms against the Church. 
Porcari failed in his conspiracy (see Discourses 3.6), 
and Machiavelli comments, “The intentions of this 
man could be praised by anyone, but his judgment 
will always be blamed by everyone because such 
undertakings, if there is some shadow of glory in 
thinking of them, have almost always very certain 
loss in their execution” (Florentine Histories 6.29). 
Machiavelli blames only Porcari’s failure to acquire, 
not his aim. “Machiavelli more than hinted that the 
time had come for a political takeover of the church,” 
Hulliung comments; “Where Stefano Porcari and 
Cesare Borgia had failed, others could succeed” 
(1983, 217). Hulliung thus intimates the solution, 
although he fails to indicate the means to that end as 
it comes to light in The Prince. 

The person who removes the religious blight from 
Italy would provide the possibility for the growth of 
healthier political institutions. As Machiavelli repeat- 
edly emphasizes in many contexts, the very act of 
founding or reforming requires horrifying deeds. 
Most prominently, Machiavelli's first example of a 
prince by virtue, Moses, had to commit terrible acts 
and, even if Machiavelli only implies it, eliminate a 
former religion (Discourses 2.5, 3.30; see, esp., Exodus 
32:27-28). Machiavelli’s other instances of the great- 
est exemplars are similarly guilty. Romulus, for ex- 
ample, committed fratricide and consented to the 
death of his colleague, Titus Tatius. Romulus must be 
forgiven, however, because his object was to found 
un vivere civile (Discourses 1.9 [Machiavelli 1971, 90}; 
see also. 1.18, 3.1).° Cruelties “well used” are neces- 
sary to establish political order and vibrancy. Perhaps 
if Baglioni had had a similar end in view, his deed of 
papacide, like that of Romulus’ s fratricide (or The- 
seus’ possible patricide),? would have earned him 
fame rather than infamy. Borgia had the same oppor- 
tunity as did Baglioni and Porcari; if he had seized it, 
Machiavelli would certainly rank him beside Romu- 
lus and the others as “one of the most excellent of 
princes.” 


THE PLOT OF THE PRINCE 


Machiavelli discusses his greatest exemplars—new 
princes who acquire through their “own arms and 
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virtue’—in chapter 6 of The Prince. Those who ac- 
quire through “others’ arms and _ fortune’”—the 
theme of chapter 7—pale in comparison. Yet Machi- 
avelli offers these princes, notably Cesare Borgia, as 
examples to be imitated. Unlike the wholly or par- 
tially mythical exemplars of chapter 6, Cesare was of 
flesh and blood. Hulliung suggests that Cesare is “an 
abstraction Machiavelli created by taking elements 
from both Greek and Roman thought and compound- 
ing them into a creation all his own” (1983, 192). We 
insist upon the historical Cesare as the key to grasp- 
ing Machiavelli’s more immediate intentions in The 
Prince. Through Cesare’s example Machiavelli in- 
structs a prince not only not to rely on the arms and 
fortune of others but also how to solve Italy's political 
problem. 

As we have shown, the politics of Italy in particular 
and of modern times in general was decisively af- 
fected by the Church. In order to understand Machi- 
avelli’s remedy for Italy, one has to read The Prince 
from the very beginning with the discussion of eccle- 
siastical principalities in chapter 11 in mind. Wolin is 
therefore incorrect when he states that “Machiavelli 
contended that ecclesiastical governments were irrel- 
evant to the proper concerns of the new science” he 
was developing and that they were “not politic 
enough to warrant the attention of political thought” 
(1960, 198-9). The chapter on ecclesiastical principal- 
ities does indeed appear to be almost an afterthought, 
since the ecclesiastical state of Rome does not fit into 
Machiavelli's initial categorization at the outset of The 
Prince and is not included there. This appearance is 
not inadvertent, however, and the anomalous posi- 
tion of that discussion is actually the culmination of 
an argument that develops in the previous chapters. 
We shall now make the plot of The Prince manifest. 


The Conquest of Italy 


Chapter 1 of The Prince begins with what Machiavelli 
claims is an exhaustive enumeration of different sorts 
of states, which can be categorized generally as 
republics or principalities. In chapter 2, after setting 
aside ‘‘reasonings on republics because I have rea- 
soned on them at length another time” (presumably 
in the Discourses), Machiavelli commences with a 
discussion of hereditary principalities. Hereditary 
states do not occupy Machiavelli for long since, he 
claims, “if such a prince is of ordinary industry, he 
will always maintain himself in his state unless there 
is an extraordinary and excessive force which de- 
prives him of it.” His example of such a prince, the 
duke of Ferrara (actually two dukes), already alerts us 
to the existence of the papacy, for according to 
Machiavelli, this duke did not succumb to the attack 
of either Venice (a republic) or Pope Julius II (pp. 
6-7). This prince or these princes actually did lose 
their state, however, and were fortunate to be re- 
stored by others. Although Machiavelli follows tradi- 
tion by calling hereditary princes “natural” in this 
context, there is perhaps something more “natural” 
about new princes who acquire states, because, as 
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Machiavelli informs us, the desire to acquire is a 
“very natural and ordinary thing” in a world marked 
more by change than by stability (pp. 14-15; cf. 
Florentine Histories 5.1; see also Pocock 1975, 158; 
Strauss 1958, 57). . 

Machiavelli turns in chapter 3 to the epochal event 
that changed the landscape of Italian politics—the 
invasion of Italy by the French in 1494 and again in 
1499. Although the chapter is entitled “Of Mixed 
Principalities,” it is actually an account of Louis XIs 
failure, through his 1499 invasion, to create a mixed 
state by adding much of Italy to his own kingdom. 
Machiavelli offers Louis advice on how he could have 
succeeded—or rather, since Louis was dead, he coun- 
sels anyone who would conquer Italy. He offers the 
same advice in his Discourses (1.23), hardly an act of 
simple patriotism. Mansfield suggests an explana- 
tion: “Much as he loved Florence and Italy, he is not 
fundamentally a city or national patriot. He is a 
patriot on behalf of humanity, seeking to protect men 
against outside forces, consequently a patriot of the 
home of human beings, the earth” (1981, 303). While 
Mansfield’s explanation is ultimately in accord with 
our own, it does not account for Machiavelli’s more 
immediate intentions as revealed in this context. 
Butterfield embraces the opposite extreme, seeing 
Machiavelli's advice to Louis as nothing more than a 
compendium of maxims of statecraft (1962, 30-31, 
60). Machiavelli’s concern with the historical dilemma 
confronting Italy is in fact the unstated theme animat- 
ing chapters 3 and 4 of The Prince. 

Louis entered France with the aid of the Venetians 
and, most importantly, with the collusion of Pope 
Alexander. Machiavelli thus reminds us of the reason 
Italy was subject to such divisions and invasions—the 
papacy. He speaks of the division of Italy in the 
chapter on ecclesiastical principalities, although he 
does not there reveal the cause of the division: 
“Before Charles, king of France, came into Italy, this 
province was under the dominion of the pope, the 
Venetians, the king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and 
the Florentines” (pp. 45-46). As noted, chapter 3 is 
purportedly on “mixed” principalities but is actually 
about Louis’s failure to conquer Italy. Italy is similar 
to France, where “Burgundy, Brittany, Gascony, and 
Normandy” have “been with France for so long a 
time” (p. 9).1° Like France, Italy itself is a “mixed” or 
“disparate” province (see p. 11). Despite this similar- 
ity, Italy would appear to differ from France in one 
important respect, namely, the residence of the pope 
(at least after the end of the “captivity” of Avignon). 
If chapter 3 contains Machiavelli’s advice on how to 
acquire a mixed province like France or Italy, he 
expands his plan of conquest with implicit reference 
to the papacy in the next chapter. 

The subject of conquest continues in the apparently 
anomalous chapter 4, whose announced subject is, 
“Why the Kingdom of Darius Which Alexander 
Seized Did Not Rebel from His Successors after 
Alexander’s Death.” The conquest of Darius’ king- 
dom was maintained because it was governed in a 
particular “mode,” namely, by one prince whose 
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ministers owe their power to him rather than by a 
prince surrounded by barons with hereditary privi- 
leges and their own subjects. Machiavelli states that 
“principalities of which memory remains” have been 
governed through one of these two modes. He pre- 
sents a contemporary parallel to Darius’ kingdom 
through the government of the Turk and contrasts it 
with that of the king of France. He explains: “Who- 
ever considers the one and other of these states will 
find difficulty in acquiring the state of the Turk, but 
should it be conquered, great ease in holding it. So 
inversely, you will find in some respects more ease in 
seizing the state of France, but great difficulty in 
holding it” (pp. 17-18). Machiavelli advises one how 
to acquire both the state of France and that of the 
Turk. We have already seen that he considers Italy to 
be like France, so his remarks on the conquest of 
France would apply to Italy as well, with the notable 
exception of the papacy. 

The papacy, in turn, is similar to the government of 
the Turk. Machiavelli has already furnished us with 
the information necessary to categorize the papacy 
when he remarked in the previous chapter that one 
reason Louis kept faith with the Pontiff was that Pope 
Alexander had undertaken to elevate one of Louis’s 
ministers to cardinal (p. 15). The pope makes his own 
ministers, who therefore have no independent source 
of rule, just like the ministers of the Turk. The result 
of this comparison would be heartening to anyone 
contemplating an attack on the papacy: like the 
dominion of the Turk, this ecclesiastical principality is 
difficult to conquer but easy to hold after the initial 
assault. Machiavelli comments that once the Turk has 
been defeated, “one has only to fear the blood line of 
the prince” (p. 18). This statement, however, points 
to the manner in which the papacy must be distin- 
guished from the Turk’s state and Darius’ kingdom of 
old: the papacy does not have a (recognized) blood 
line. The pope’s authority derives from election. 
Later in The Prince, Machiavelli states that the sultan’s 
state shares this feature with “the Christian pontifi- 
cate” (p. 82). (Further, in this context, Machiavelli 
groups the Turk and the Sultan because of their 
dependence on their armies rather than on the peo- 
ple, a feature that the Christian pontificate shares in 
its dependence on mercenary arms.) The Christian 
pontificate is similar to the states of both the Turk and 
the Sultan. 

Now in the case of Pope Alexander, Cesare Borgia 
himself represented the blood line, and so the pon- 
tificate under Alexander was more similar to the 
government of the Turk. Because his father ruled 
from the Vatican, however, Cesare was not the 
apparent heir to his father’s rule. Indeed, this very 
circumstance would necessitate that Cesare, the nat- 
ural son of the pope, conquer his father’s principality 
in order to rule it. Burckhardt, for example, detects in 
Cesare’s actions a plan to succeed his father as pope 
and to secularize the lands of the Church (1958, 
129-30). Machiavelli draws our attention to the pecu- 
liar situation of the pope and his son at the very end 
of chapter 3, when he is relating a discussion with 
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Rouen that took place “when Valentino (for so Cesare 
Borgia, son of Pope Alexander, was called by the 
people) was occupying Romagna” (p. 16). Immedi- 
ately after making this remark about Alexander and 
Cesare, Machiavelli turns in chapter 4 to Alexander 
the Great and his successors, causing us to think of 
the possible successor of a different Alexander from 
the one mentioned (twice) in the title of chapter 4." 
Alexander the Great seized the kingdom of Darius, 
and his successors held it; Alexander Borgia attained 
the papacy, but his successor never gained possession 
of it. 

Machiavelli provided a plan in chapters 3 and 4 of 
The Prince to conquer the whole of Italy, both the part 
resembling France and that resembling the sultan and 
the Turk. Cesare was more successful in conquering 
the part of Italy akin to France—eliminating the 
nobles and thus gaining the people to himself, “since 
they had begun to taste well-being” (p. 29), an 
accomplishment to which Machiavelli appears to re- 
fer at the end of chapter 3 when he relates that Cesare 
was called Valentino by the people. (Actually, he was 
Duke Valentino, or Valentinois, as a vassal to the 
French king.) However, he did not succeed in acquir- 
ing his father’s principality, a task that would have 
required overcoming those features of the papacy 
that make it similar to the Sultan and Turk’s states. 
Cesare had the rare opportunity to accomplish the 
deed Machiavelli suggests, but he failed because he 
did not grasp the character of his father’s realm or the 
deeds necessary to acquire it. 

Finally, in chapter 5, Machiavelli offers advice on 
how to administer “‘cities or principalities” that lived 
under their own laws: “In truth there is no secure 
mode to possess them other than to ruin them’’—or, 
he adds, to live in them (pp. 20-21). Such is the 
course Cesare would have had to take with Florence 
or any other republic in Italy, although we shall take 
up the relationship between princes and republics at 
greater length later. Machiavelli's plan for the con- 
quest of Italy is complete by the end of chapter 5. 


Virtue and Fortune, Crime and Opportunity 


The play between virtue and fortune animates The 
Prince as a whole, and it is in chapters 6 and 7 of the 
work that the contrast comes to life. Speaking of 
“principalities that are altogether new in prince and 
in state,” Machiavelli alerts us in chapter 6 that he 
will speak of “the greatest examples.” He exhorts “a 
prudent man” to imitate such examples “so that if his 
own virtue does not reach that far, it is at least in the 
odor of it.” Although the greatest examples have 
relied on their own virtue and arms, fortune or 
opportunity is also needed. Machiavelli writes of his 
great examples that “their excellent virtue enabled 
the opportunity to be recognized,” but maintenance 
of the acquisition requires virtue above all. Among 
such princes, Machiavelli avers that “the most excel- 
lent are Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, Theseus, and the 
like” (pp. 21-23). As the founder of both a religion 
and a state, a combination Machiavelli esteems most 
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highly (see Discourses 1.10), Moses-is perhaps the 
most excellent of princes. Machiavelli initially claims 
to be reluctant to speak of Moses—just as he later 
states that “it would be the office of a presumptuous 
and foolhardy man to discourse” on ecclesiastical 
principalities (p. 45)—-before proceeding to do just 
that. “And although one should not reason about 
Moses, as he was a mere executor of things that had 
been ordered for him by God, nonetheless he should 
be admired if only for that grace which made. him 
deserving of speaking with God’’—who, Machiavelli 
laconically remarks, was “so great a teacher” (pp. 
22-23). What God taught Moses is unclear,-but what 
Machiavelli seems to admire about Moses is his 
having relied on his own arms: He contrasts Moses to 
Savonarola, who also claimed to speak with God but 
was an “unarmed” prophet and therefore unsuccess- 
ful (p. 24). In order to understand Moses’ accomplish- 
ment, as well as the power of the ecclesiastical 
dominion of Rome (a dominion founded by Jesus, a 
successful unarmed prophet, thus requiring us to 
amend Machiavelli's estimation of such prophets [see 
Berlin 1980, 64]), Machiavelli indicates that we must 
transcend our usual pieties and look at the “effectual 
truth of the thing.” 

Machiavelli provides, with chapter 7, “Of New 
Principalities That Are Acquired by Others’ Arms and 
Fortune,” the antistrophe to his discussion of princes 
who acquired through their own virtue and arms. 
Cesare Borgia serves as his primary example. “Those 
who become princes from private individual solely by 
fortune become so with little trouble,” Machiavelli 
begins the chapter, “but maintain themselves with 
much” (p. 25). We see then that new principalities 
acquired by fortune are like France, which is easy to 
enter but difficult to hold, and, as we might expect, 
those acquired by virtue are like the Turk: those “who 
become princes by the paths of virtue, acquire their 
principality with difficulty but hold it with ease” (p. 
23). We are reminded at the outset of the chapter 
concerned with Cesare Borgia of the discussion in 
chapter 4 of how Alexander's successors succeeded in 
holding the state he acquired.” Machiavelli briefly 
adduces Francesco Sforza as an example of a prince 
who acquired “with a great virtue of his own” but 
passes straightaway to Duke Valentino, so-called “by 
the vulgar” (thus reminding us of chapter 3). Machi- 
avelli introduces Cesare by saying that he “acquired 
his state through the fortune of his father and lost it 
through the same, notwithstanding the fact that he 
made use of every deed and did all those things that 
should be done by a prudent and virtuous man to put 
his roots in the states that the arms and fortune of 
others had given him.” Machiavelli claims, “I do not 
know what better teaching I could give to a new 
prince than the example of his actions” (pp. 26-27). 
Cesare is presented as an example but not one of the 
greatest kind. Again we are faced with the question 
of what “deed” Cesare omitted or what he could 
have done to raise himself to Machiavelli's highest 
rank. 

Cesare’s career flourished under the sponsorship 
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of his father, who “decided to make his son the duke 
great.” By facilitating the entry of the French into 
Italy, Alexander upset the existing “orders” and 
created the “disorder” necessary for his undertaking. 
Cesare thus acquired the Romagna, which served as 
the base for his subsequent acquisitions. Machiavelli 
praises in particular the Duke’s decision “‘to depend 
no longer on the arms and fortune of others,” thus 
dispensing with “auxiliary arms” (the French) and 
then mercenary ones (the Orsini) in favor of his own 
(pp. 27-28, see also p. 55). In this connection Machi- 
avelli praises Cesare’s turn to deceit to eliminate 
those on whom he had formerly depended and 
savors the Duke’s elimination of these “heads” at 
Sinigaglia, the action that also “gained all those 
peoples to himself since they had begun to taste 
well-being.” He points to this action as “deserving 
of notice and of being imitated by others” and ad- 
mires in particular the manner in which Cesare 
brought order to the Romagna through his minister, 
“Messer Remirro de Orco, a cruel and ready man, to 
whom he gave the fullest power.” After Remirro 
succeeded in reducing the province to peace “with 
the very greatest reputation for himself,” Machiavelli 
claims that Cesare judged that such excessive author- 
ity might become “hateful,” and “in order to gain 
[the people] entirely to himself, he wished to show 
that if any cruelty had been committed, this had not 
come from him but from the harsh nature of his 
minister.” Cesare therefore had Remirro killed in 
such a way that “the ferocity of this spectacle,” 
Machiavelli comments, “left the people at once satis- 
fied and stupefied” (pp. 28-30). Cesare was thus able 
to avoid being hated while retaining the people’s love 
and fear, in accordance with Machiavelli's advice in 
chapter 19 of The Prince. 

Machiavelli relates the Duke’s deeds admiringly, 
but when he comes to Cesare’s plans to maintain his 
acquisitions, the account becomes critical. Cesare’s 
ultimate failure was that despite his resolve, he never 
dispensed with his reliance on the fortune of others. 
Machiavelli notes that Cesare had foremost to fear 
“that a new successor in the Church might not be 
friendly to him and might seek to take away what 
Alexander had given him” and speaks of the four 
“modes” in which Cesare sought to secure himself 
against this: eliminating the blood lines of those he 
had despoiled, winning over the gentlemen in Rome 
to keep the pope in check, making “the College of 
Cardinals as much his as he could,” and acquiring 
sufficient “empire before the pope died that he could 
resist a first attack on his own.” He almost succeeded 
in these plans, according to Machiavelli, and then 
“would no longer have depended on the fortune and 
force of someone else, but on his own power and 
virtue.” His fatal mistake was that he used his influ- 
ence in the College of Cardinals to make Julius H 
pope (pp. 30-32). Machiavelli’s discussion reveals 
generally that Cesare erred by continuing to rely on 
his alliance with the Church. He relates in his lega- 
tions that Cesare supported Julius, despite the inju- 
ries he had done him, because of Julius’ assurance 
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that he would appoint him as papal general, continu- 
ing the relationship with the papacy that he enjoyed 
under his father (1989, 1:155; see Guicciardini 1969, 
174-6). Cesare kept faith with Julius, but according to 
Machiavelli, Cesare not only again relied upon the 
fortune of others but deceived himself (p. 33; see 
Discourses 3.4). 

What should Cesare have done? Machiavelli indi- 
cates a more promising strategy in his relation of 
Cesare’s failure. First, Machiavelli states of Cesare 
that “if he could not make pope whomever he 
wanted, at least it would not be someone he did not 
want” (p. 32). Initially, it appears that Machiavelli 
indicts him merely for his choice, but his restatement 
of Cesare’s position a page later reveals another 
dimension: “One could only indict him in the cre- 
ation of Julius as pontiff, in which he made a bad 
choice; for, as was said,...he could have kept 
anyone from being pope” (p. 33). Sasso notices that 
this is not what Machiavelli had said initially and 
concludes that the difference between the statements 
lies in the second’s emphasis on the poor use Borgia 
actually made of his influence (1966, 147). Sasso is 
correct in characterizing the second as more negative; 
however, as we have argued, it also reveals what, in 
Machiavelli’s view, Cesare should have done. Machi- 
avelli says that Cesare could have kept anyone from 
being pope. This sentence can obviously be inter- 
preted to mean that he could have kept any one 
candidate from being pope, but on another reading it 
signifies that Cesare could have ended the papacy 
altogether. 

Machiavelli continues to reveal his plot in chapters 
8 and 9, which parallel chapters 6 and 7, respectively. 
Chapter 8 concerns those who have attained a prin- 
cipality through “crimes,” although Machiavelli 
equivocates on whether these “crimes” are actually 
acts of virtue. For instance, his first example in the 
chapter is Agathocles of Sicily, about whom Machia- 
velli says that “whoever might consider the actions 
and virtue of this man will see nothing or little that 
can be attributed to fortune,” much like the greatest 
examples of chapter 6. Having spoken of Agathocles’ 
virtue, Machiavelli retracts his attribution—’Yet one 
cannot call it virtue to kill one’s citizens, betray one’s 
friends, to be without faith, without mercy, without 
religion; these modes can enable one to acquire 
empire, but not glory’’—only to grant it again: “For, 
if one considers the virtue of Agathocles . . .” (p. 35; 
emphasis added). Machiavelli later distinguishes 
what are “called” virtues and what virtue actually 
requires, with particular emphasis on keeping faith 
(pp. 61-62 and chap. 18, esp. 70-71). 

Numerous scholars have taken Machiavelli's tem- 
porary refusal to call Agathocles virtuous to be his 
final opinion and have thus palliated or obscured the 
full force of the revolution he proposes in morality 
(see Pitkin 1984, 60-61; Skinner 197&, 1:137-38; see 
also Tarcov 1982, esp. 705-7). Machiavelli neither 
divorces politics from morality (as suggested by, e.g. 
Chabod 1964, esp. 243-55; Croce 1945, 250-56; Figgis 
1960, 94-121) nor embraces half-heartedly or com- 
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pletely a political morality in tension with an. unre- 
jected Christian morality (as suggested’ by Berlin 
1980), nor proposes an “economy of violence” (as 
suggested by Wolin 1960, chap. 7; see also Orwin 1978, 
1225). His ultimate objection to Agathocles would 
appear to be to what he calls “his savage cruelty and 
inhumanity,” his failure to employ necessarily vio- 
lent means toward ultimately humane ends (p. 35). 
There are “cruelties badly used or well used,” Mach- 
iavelli comments later on concerning Agathocles: 
“Those can be called well used,” (if it is permissible to 
speak well of evil) that are done at a stroke [a uno 
tratto], out of the necessity to secure oneself” and are 
“turned to as much utility for the subjects as one can” 
(pp. 37-38 [Machiavelli 1971, 270]). He later praises 
Cesare for such cruelty as was actually “merciful” 
(p. 65). Machiavelli does indeed speak well of “evil.” 
He announces at the beginning of his discussion of 
virtues, “I depart from the orders of others” (p. 61), 
and his departure entails a wholesale revision in 
the concept of virtue (see, esp., Orwin 1978; see also 
F. Gilbert 1977, chap. 2). When we appreciate the 
magnitude of his project, we are in a position to take 
seriously the claim that the “crimes” of Agathocles 
and others may potentially be acts of virtue. 
Machiavelli's other primary example in his chapter 
on those who attain a principality through crimes is 
Liverotto (or Oliverotto) da Fermo, and it is Liverotto 
who serves as a partial pattern for what Machiavelli 
implies Cesare ought to have. done. Machiavelli bė- 
gins his account of Liverotto’s history by calling 
attention to the parallel he will establish between 
Liverotto and his “father” on the one hand and 
Cesare and Alexander on the other: “In our times, 
during the reign of Alexander VI, Liverottc da Fermo, 
having been left a fatherless child some years before, 
was brought up by a maternal uncle of his” (p. 35). 
Machiavelli specifies that the events he relates here 


took place during Alexander’s reign even though 


most of the modern events recounted in The Prince 
take place during that same time without his calling 
attention to the fact. After becoming an accomplished 
condottiero, Liverotto returned to Fermo and there “he 
held a most solemn banquet to which he invited 
Giovanni Fogliani,” his uncle, “and all the first men 
of Fermo.” Seemingly recalling his description of 
Cesare’s conspiracy at Sinigaglia, Machiavelli relates, 
“Liverotto, with. cunning, opened sericus discus- 
sions, speaking of the greatness of Pope Alexander 
and of Cesare Borgia, his son, and of-their undertak- 
ings.” Again, our attention is drawn to the parallel. 
Adjourning to a more secret place, Liverotto had his 
uncle and the others killed and then seized power in 
the city. Machiavelli. at first calls this act a “homi- 
cide,” but later speaks of “the parricide he commit- 
ted,” and he does so when relating how Liverotto 
was strangled one year after his crime by Cesare at 
Sinigaglia (pp. 35-37; see also Guicciardini 1970, 234). 
Machiavelli forces us to compare Liverotto and Ce- 
sare and thereby suggests that Cesare should have 
seized his patrimony through patricide (see also 
Pitkin 1984, 60-63). 
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Papacide and the College of Cardinals 


In Cesare’s case, however, Liverotto’s example alone 
could not suffice. Patricide would result only in the 
election of a new pope. The cardinals must also ‘be 
eliminated at the time of his father’s death. The 
cardinals comprise a sort of nobility surrcunding the 
pope. Machiavelli takes up the question of how to 
deal with the nobility i in chapter 9 of The Prince, ° 'Of 
the Civil Principality.” Just as chapter 8 on crimes is 
parallel to chapter 5 on virtue, so Machiavelli indi- 
cates at the outset of chapter 9 that it is parallel to 
chapter 7 on fortune: in a civil principality, ‘neither 
all virtue nor all fortune is necessary to attain it, but 
rather a fortunate astuteness.” The chief lesson of 
this chapter is that in every city there are two “di- 
verse humors,” the “greať” and the people: “A 
prince can never secure himself against a hostile 
people, as they are too many; against the great, he 
can secure himself, as they are few.” Similarly, “one 
cannot satisfy the great with decency and without 
injury to others, but one can satisfy the people” (p. 
39). Machiavelli thus concludes that “when a prince 
who founds on the people knows how to command 
and is a man full of heart . . . and with his spirit and 
his orders keeps the generality of people inspired, he 
will never find himself deceived by them and he will 
see he has laid his foundations well” (p. 41). Machi- 
avelli has already noted several times that Cesare was 
founding himself on the people and opines that “his 
foundations were good” (p. 32). One way to deal 
with nobles is to destroy them. For example, in the 
Discourses Machiavelli relates how Clearchus, “‘find- 
ing himself between the arrogance of the aristocrats, 
whom he could in no way satisfy or control, and the 
rage of the citizens,” took a suitable opportunity to 
solve his problem “at one blow” (a un tratto): “He cut 
to pieces all the aristocrats—to the utter setisfaction of 
the people” (1.16 [Machiavelli 1971, 100]; see also 
Langton 1987, 1280). Cesare was accomplished at 
eliminating the great, as Machiavelli’s macabre admi- 
ration of his exploits at Sinigaglia shows. What Ce- 
sare needed to do was to eliminate another group of 
“heads,” the cardinals. Machiavelli does not, of 
course, specify that the destruction of the clerical 
aristocracy would, in this way, result in a more stable 
rule for a prince. Nevertheless, it appears justified to 
speculate that the destruction of a class of people 

“who without working [oziosi] live in Juxury on the 
returns from their landed possessions” would pee 
the people (Discourses 1.55 [Machiavelli 1971, 138]). 
The elimination of the cardinals was tke only way 
that Cesare could maintain his rule. : 

As the son of the pope on whom his father’s 
ambitions were focused, Cesare had enviable access 
to the College of Cardinals. Indeed, Guicciardini 
reports that Alexander’s death resulted from an acci- 
dental poisoning at a dinner that he and Cesare 
hosted for a number of cardinals. Alexander “had 
arranged a large garden party, at which he planned to 
poison a few cardinals so that he could then sell their 
offices and their benefices.” Cesare and Alexander 
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arrived early and asked for some wine to relieve their 
thirst. They were served the poisoned wine inadvert- 
ently: “That this is true is attested by the fact that he 
died either the same night or the next day; and by the 
fact the Valentino and a few others who were there 
fell into a long and critical illness, with signs of 
poisoning” (Guicciardini 1970, 240-41; see also idem 
1969, 165-6)."° 

Machiavelli attributes Cesare’s downfall to “an 
extraordinary and extreme malignity of fortune.” He 
relates that Cesare himself told him on the day that 
Julius II was created “that he had thought about what 
might happen when his father was dying, and had 
found a remedy for everything, except that he never 
thought that at this death he himself would also be on 
the point of dying” (pp. 27, 32). As it stands, Machi- 
avelli’s report of Cesare’s comment is simply mislead- 
ing (see Mattingly 1958, 488). He in fact lived another 
three years and died in battle! Furthermore, after the 
college’s first choice as pope, Pius III, died only a 
month after his election, Cesare was vigorous enough 
to exert his influence with the Spanish cardinals to 
assure Julius’s ascendancy (Machiavelli, 1989, 1:143, 
149; see also Guicciardini 1970, 245).’” According ‘to 
Machiavelli’s analysis, for Cesare to succeed he had 
to exert independence not only from his father but 
from the Church. Machiavelli appears to acknowl- 
edge the impossibility of Cesare’s coexistence with a 
new pope: “He could not make a pope to suit 
himself” (p. 33). The lamentation that Machiavelli 
ascribes to Cesare appears to be his own analysis, 
rather than that of the historical Cesare, for in his 
legations, written contemporaneously with these 
events, Machiavelli characterizes the Duke as incapa- 
ble, at the time of Julius’ ascension, of the astuteness 
required for this insight (1989, 1:146). Only because 
Cesare had tied his fortune to that of his father can he 
be said to be “on the point of dying” at that time. 
Cesare deceived himself not only about Julius’ faith 
but also about himself. Ultimately, like Baglioni, 
Cesare is to be censured because he lacked the insight 

to capitalize on his criminal character and thus to 
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WHAT MACHIAVELLI RENDERS 
UNTO CESARE 


Machiavelli's criticism of Cesare Borgia’s reliance on 
the fortune of others is related to his treatment of 
fortune and virtue more generally. If Guicciardini can 
celebrate the downfall of the Borgias by acknowledg- 
ing the ultimate “justice and power of God, whose 
boundless might cannot be contained within the 
narrow limits of the present’ (1969, 166), Machiavel- 
li's interest lies elsewhere. He opposes the opinion 
that “worldly things are so governed by fortune and 
by God, that men cannot correct them with their 
prudence” (p. 98). Machiavelli's ultimate intention is 
to manage—if not to conquer—fortune through the 
power of virtue. Christianity has made the world 
weak, Machiavelli claims (Discourses 2.2). His project 
requires reasserting human autonomy by cutting a 
chain of instrumentality that is seen by Christian eyes 
to stretch from God through earthly powers to all 
people. 

The case of Cesare Borgia presents both the power 
of the chain of dependence Machiavelli would break 
and the possibility of doing so. Cesare himself gave 
his minister, Remirro, “the fullest power” to pacify 
the Romagna.*® When Remirro became dangerous 
Cesare had him eliminated, leaving him “one morn- 
ing in the piazza at Cesena in two pieces, with a piece 
of wood and a bloody knife beside him” (pp. 29-30; 
see Machiavelli 1989, 1:141-42). In recounting this 
harrowing tale, Machiavelli imparts a lesson regard- 
ing instrumentality. Cesare did well in this instance 
by manipulating his minister. Machiavelli makes it 
clear that Remirro’s deeds in fact belonged to Cesare. 
However, later we find that according to Machiavel- 
li’s analysis, Cesare is not the master manipulator but 
is himself manipulated. Just as Remirro’s deeds be- 
longed to Cesare, ultimately Cesare’s deeds belonged 
to his father. Later Machiavelli clarifies Cesare’s po- 
sition when delineating Alexander’s deeds: “With 
Duke Valentino as his instrument and with the inva- 
sion of the French as the opportunity, he did all the 
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ecclesiastical principalities “subsist by superior caus- 
es” and “are exalted and maintained by God” (p. 45). 
Ultimately, then, God stands at the head of this chain 
of instrumentality. Cesare finds himself near the 
bottom of a rather considerable chain of instruments, 
and as a result he ends in a position no better than 
that of his own minister. As Machiavelli writes in his 
first Decennale, “When Alexander was slain by 
Heaven [ciel], the state of his Duke of Valence was 
broken and divided into many pieces” (1989, 3:1455 
[Machiavelli 1971, 948]). The debate over the relative 
power of the temporal and spiritual powers that so 
occupied his immediate predecessors was certainly 
pernicious, as Machiavelli makes clear in his account 
of the tumult in Florence due to the struggle between 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines (see Florentine Histories, 
esp. bks. 2-3). For Machiavelli, however, this debate 
is ultimately strictly secondary in importance. The 
positions of both the spiritual and the secular powers, 
as well as those who would mediate them, all ulti- 
mately founded themselves on a theory that power is 
derived from God (see Gierke 1987, esp. 7-20, 30-32). 
As long as one is forced to render unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s and to God what is God’s, human beings 
cannot enjoy a true civil life. Machiavelli ushers in 
modern politics by suggesting that a new prince 
break the chain of instrumentality through his own 
arms and virtue. Cesare Borgia had the opportunity 
to do just that, and Machiavelli offers him as an 
example to one who would not omit the necessary 
acts. Fortune must be broken on virtue’s wheel. 


MACHIAVELLI'S POLITICAL VISION 


After Machiavelli divulges the last crucial elements of 
his plot in chapter 11 of The Prince, the theme of Italy 
emerges in the succeeding chapter when he informs 
us that the Church has disarmed the country and 
made it weak. Italy's fate depends on the plunderous 
whims of others. The Prince concludes with the stir- 
ring exhortation for the redemption of Italy from its 
humiliation at the hands of foreigners: “Left as if 
lifeless, she awaits whoever it can be that will heal 
her . . . of her sores that have festered now for a long 
time. One may see how she prays God to send her 
someone to redeem her from these barbarous cruel- 
ties and insults” (p. 102). In the Discourses, Machiav- 
elli argues that it is the Church that “keeps this region 
divided” and adds that “truly no region is ever 
united or happy if all of it is not under the sway of 
one republic or one prince, as happened to France 
and to Spain” (1.12). We have seen that the same line 
of reasoning informs his considerations in The Prince. 
The redemption of Italy requires its unification and 
therefore the destruction of the Church. 

So great do some commentators find the disjunc- 
tion between the impassioned patriotic plea of chap- 
ter 26 and the analytic ruthlessness of the treatise’s 
previous chapters that they conclude that the last 
chapter is not in fact a part of the original work (e.g., 
Baron 1991). Others note this disparity but claim that 
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this apparent gulf must be bridged: his overt immo- 
rality must be read in light of his patriotism. Now, 
having unraveled its plot, we see precisely what 
Machiavelli’s patriotism must serve to forgive (see 
Strauss 1958, 81): the rectification of Cesare’s errors 
would require the commission of unspeakable crimes. 

If the theme of the ruinous effects of the Church on 
temporal affairs unites The Prince and the Discourses, 
what are we to make of the more general and intrac- 
table problem of Machiavelli’s declared preference for 
republics on the one hand and his willingness to 
advise princes on the other? Viroli, for example, 
presses the division between the two works to the 
point where he denies that The Prince is even about 
politics: “Princely rule, be it hereditary or newly 
founded, cannot in any sense be equated with the 
civitas, and the art of preserving princely rule does 
not coincide with the art of instituting or preserving a 
vivere politico;” in The Prince, he claims, Machiavelli 
“was not writing about politics as he understood the 
term” (1990, 161). This position is simply too ex- 
treme. For example, in his work supposedly on 
republics, Machiavelli confirms that Romulus—a sin- 
gle man and a king~established a vivere civile (“civil 
life,” Discourses 1.9). Machiavelli does not limit the 
term vivere civile to republics, for Romulus introduced 
kingship, not republican government, to Rome. A 
vivere politico can occur “by way of republic or by 
kingdom” (1.25 [Machiavelli 1971, 109]; see 1.55). 
Machiavelli thus does not preclude the possibility of a 
political life emerging from a state with a single head. 
Indeed, many scholars have paid heed to Machiavel- 
ls claim that it is necessary to be alone to found a 
republic (e.g., Wolin 1960, 231-32). 

Dietz is skeptical about whether this princely rule, 
or “heroic politics,” will “somehow ‘give way’ to 
mass politics” (1986, 780-81). She neglects consider- 
ations that would, while affirming her understanding 
of Machiavelli’s pessimistic view of human nature, 
nonetheless lead to another conclusion. Even from 
the Discourses it is unclear that Machiavelli desires the 
emergence of “mass politics,” as such. Although he 
favors the Roman republic, which expanded effec- 
tively because it allowed the plebeians a voice in the 
regime, Machiavelli is quite careful not to expunge 
princely or heroic rule from his depiction of this 
exemplary republic. For example, he includes among 
the benefits of a free way of life the knowledge that 
one’s children “by means of their abilities . . . can 
become princes [principi]’’ (Discourses 2.2 [Machiavelli 
1971, 150]). Not only does he insist upon calling the 
leading men of the Roman republic “princes,” but he 
shows how the devious maneuverings of these lead- 
ing men kept the mass of citizens from exercising 
control in the regime (1.47-48, 3.11). Moreover, he 
shows how a regime can overcome the problem 
endemic and dangerous to republics, that of slowness 
to act (1.59, 3.6), by infusing itself with the resolute- 
ness, even the despotic character, of princely regimes 
(3.1). Machiavelli does not consider princes and re- 
publics to be completely separate or even contradic- 
tory in nature. 
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The deed of founding a republic need not be as 
altruistic an act as Dietz suggests. Machiavelli holds 
out the promise of fame to the one willing to under- 
take the travails of such a founding (1.9). The vigor of 
such a republic serves to exalt the memory of its 
original legislator. Machiavelli suggests that found- 
ing—and refounding—harnesses the tyrannical im- 
pulses of leading men. Further, the reflection that a 
founder of a free way of life must arrogate all author- 
ity to himself is far from unusual in political thought. 
Rousseau, whose credentials as a republican or dem- 
ocratic theorist are, to say the least, less assailable 
than those of Machiavelli, follows his Florentine 
predecessor in regarding the lone legislator as essen- 
tial for the foundation of a free state. Like Machiav- 
elli, the Citizen of Geneva holds out fame as the 
reward for legislators. 

The notion informing much scholarship that Ma- 
chiavelli’s treatments of republics and of princes are 
analytically wholly distinct is simply incorrect and 
has placed unnecessary obstacles in the way of ascer- 
taining Machiavelli's political vision. Machiavelli calls 
on a prince with both the virtue and fortune to 
remedy Italy's ills and thus to provide the conditions 
necessary for a reinvigorated political life in Italy and 
modern times more generally. Our interpretation of 
Machiavelli’s more immediate intentions in The Prince 
is therefore also a first step needed for a consideration 
of his ultimate intentions. 

If one needs one’s own arms and virtue to establish 
a new principality, Machiavelli laments his fortune 
and his lack of arms. Yet armed with his pen he may 
address a virtuous prince who also possesses the 
opportunity and arms, whether an actual prince or 
those who deserve to be princes. Machiavelli is an 
“unarmed prophet” who unabashedly announces in 
The Prince, as well as in the Discourses, that he departs 
from the modes and orders of others (1985, 61; 
Discourses 1, pref.; see 1.55). The Prince contains his 
demand that someone with the virtue and fortune 
pick up the sword and do what Machiavelli is unable 
to complete (see Discourses, 2, pref.). He counsels 
another through his words to perform the deeds he 
cannot. Machiavelli will become a great teacher for 
the one who acts as his instrument, but in a fashion 
that will not derogate from the fame of that truly 
virtuous prince. Moses is Machiavelli’s most out- 
standing example of a prince who founds a state and 
orders a religion through his own virtue. Moses’ 
accomplishment required that he seize the opportu- 
nity to display his virtue, and Machiavelli explains, 
“He who reads the Bible intelligently [sensatamente] 
sees that if Moses was to put his laws and regulations 
[ordini] into effect, he was forced to kill countless men 
who, moved by nothing else than envy, were op- 
posed to his plans” (Discourses 3.30 [Machiavelli 1971, 
237]). Whoever reads Machiavelli’s Prince in a similar 
manner and understands it will see that he too must 
arrange the deaths of a very great number of men. If 
their deaths will mean a reformation of political life, 
then we concur with Rousseau that The Prince is a 
work intended for “republicans.” 
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1. We shall cite The Prince (1985) by page, and the Discourses 
on the First Decade of Titus Livius (1989) and the Florentine 
Histories (1988) by book and chapter. Where we cite the 
Italian, references are to Machiavelli 1971. All references in 
the text are to The Prince unless otherwise noted. 

2. For a review of the literature on Machiavelli, see Berlin 
1980, 25-39; Cochrane 1961; Geerken 1976. On Machiavelli’s 
modernity, see, e.g., Figgis 1960, chap. 3; Mansfield 1981; 
Wolin 1960, chap. 7. For dissents, see A. Gilbert 1938; Parel 
1992; Skinner 1978, 1:113-90; idem 1990). 

3. Rousseau claims that Machiavelli’s “hidden intention” is 
revealed by the contrast between the “maxims” of The Prince 
and those of his republican writings and says that “this 
profound political theorist has had only superficial or corrupt 
readers until now.” Rousseau claims that Machiavelli was 
forced “to disguise his love of freedom” (Social Contract 3.6, 
n.). McKenzie examines Rousseau’s rehabilitation of Machia- 
velli and concludes that he “found a way of coming to terms 
with The Prince but not with Machiavelli’s republican theory 
. . . Without first extracting those teeth which threatened to 
rend the fabric of his own republican theory” (1982, 226~28). 
McKenzie’s analysis is helpful, but he at least underestimates 
the similarity of Rousseau’s legislator to Machiavelli's prince. 
Rousseau cites Machiavelli in his chapter on the legislator in 
the Social Contract (2.7), and his examples of legislators here 
and elsewhere are the same individuals Machiavelli cites as 
princes by their own virtue in chapter 6 of The Prince. The 
kinship of Rousseau’s legislator to Machiavelli's prince also 
brings our interpretation of Machiavelli closer to Rousseau’s. 

4. Felix Gilbert follows Meinecke in arguing that The Prince 
was composed in stages, the first stage being the first 11 
chapters, the “little treatise’ Machiavelli announces in the 
famous letter to Francesco Vettori (F. Gilbert 1977, 112-14; see 
Machiavelli 1989, 2:929). Whatever the merit of Gilbert's 
thesis, it at least suggests the coherence of the first half of the 
work and the need to read it with the discussion of the papacy 
in chapter 11 in mind. In contrast, Skinner (1981) does not 
discuss chapter 11 in his interpretation of The Prince. 

5. Machiavelli appears to refer to Savonarola as the one 
who blamed Italy’s invasion on its “sins,” but he may also 
have Petrarch in mind. The Prince ends with the conclusion to 
Petrarch’s patriotic poem “Italia Mia” but does not include 
Petrarch’s lament over the divisions of Italy (divisions Machi- 
avelli attributes primarily to the Church): “It is on account of 
our own sins, and not a natural thing that the slow northern- 
ers should conquer us in intellect” (Petrarch 1976, 260-61). 

6. This application of Machiavelli’s vituperation to the 
clergy is not intended to derogate from his obvious disgust for 
gentlemen conventionally understood (see Discourses 3.29; 
Florentine Histories 1.39). 

7. Machiavelli is astonished that Baglioni, who possesses 
the heart of a criminal, could not commit this deed. As 
evidence of this criminality Machiavelli adduces the claims 
that Baglioni committed incest with his sister and killed his 
cousins and nephews in order to rule (Discourses 1.27). Ma- 
chiavelli’s characterization of Baglioni shares a striking kin- 
ship with the historical Cesare Borgia. Guicciardini reports 
that it was believed that Cesare had had an incestuous affair 
with his sister, Lucrezia (1970, 197). Burcknardt relates that in 
order to have his father’s territorial ambitions redound solely 
to him, Cesare murdered his brother, brother-in-law, and 
other relations (1958, 129). 

8. Machiavelli's account of Romulus’ founding of Rome 
departs from that of Augustine, who views his fratricide as an 
indictment of politics in a fallen world (De civitate Dei 15.5, see 
also 3.6; cf. Livy, De urbe condita 1.6). In addition, Machiavelli 
appears to exaggerate Romulus’ crimes in comparison to Livy. 
Whereas Livy says merely that Romulus declined to go to war 
with those responsible for his colleague’s death (1.14), Machi- 
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avelli declares that Romulus was “a party tc the death of Titus 
Tatius” (Discourses 1.9). Perhaps this emphasis derives from 
Machiavelli’s recognition of the magnitude of the crime that is 
necessary to found a new Rome. 

9. Although Machiavelli speaks in The Prince of the “dis- 
persal” of the Athenians as the occasion for Theseus to show 
his virtue (p. 23), it was in fact upon his return from killing the 
Minotaur that Theseus actually seized the occasion: he failed 
to raise a white flag (as promised to herald his safe return), 
and his father, King Aegeus, leapt to his death. Plutarch 
relates the story in his Life of Theseus, Machiavelli’s source, and 
says of Theseus that “after the death of his father Aegeus, 
forming in his mind a great and wonderful design, he 
gathered together all the inhabitants of Attica into one town, 
and made them one people of one city, wnereas before they 
lived dispersed” (n.d., 13-15, 48). Pitkin claims that “the 
Founder saves and protects, rather than slays, his father,” 
discussing in this context the actual or potential parricides we 
mention as well: Baglioni, Liverotto da Fermo, and Cesare 
(1984, 60-63; see also Strauss 1958, 258). 

10. Actually, several of these provinces nad been added to 
the kingdom only quite recently. Modern scholars have 
tended to overstate Machiavelli’s view of France when they 
claim that he found there a model for Italy, for France was not 
yet a fully unified realm, much’ less a nation-state (see 
Rubinstein 1990, 24-28; Skinner 1981, 6-7). The process of 
France’s consolidation, which necessitated control over pre- 
viously independent “barons,” is described by Machiavelli in 
his Ritratti delle cose della francia (1971, 56). Brittany, for 
example, was acquired only in 1491, when Louis XI obtained 
an annulment from his first wife to marry Anne of Brittany, 
who carried the dukedom as her dowry. The annulment was 
granted by Pope Alexander and delivered by Cesare, who in 
payment obtained the duchy of the Valentinois and the hand 
of Charlotte d’Albret, the king’s niece (Machiavelli 1985, 15, 
27-28; see Guicciardini 1970, 150). A similar arrangement was 
not forthcoming for Henry VII of England not long thereafter. 

11. Machiavelli seems to play on the fact that the names of 
the pope and his son replicate those of these great historical 
figures; hence, Cesare is both “Cesare” and “Caesar” in the 
scholarly literature. For example, in The Prince, in a context 
that clearly applies to Julius Caesar, Machiavelli claims that e 
Cesare era uno di quelli che voleva pervenire al principato di Roma 
(p. 64 [Machiavelli 1971, 281]). The original Italian, removed 
from its immediate context, might apply to either Borgia or 
Julius. Further, if Caesar aspired to a “principate,” Cesare 
attempted to acquire an “empire” (imperio) before the pope 
died (p. 31 [Machiavelli 1971, 268]). Gentillet notes the possi- 
ble ambiguity of this last citation and says of Cesare: “Either 
Ceasar [Cesar] or nothing: as though to say that he esteemed 
nothing less than being lord as was Julius Caesar [Cesar]’’ 
(1968, 340). See Florentine Histories: “Men too, once Caesars 
[Cesari] and Pompeys, have become Peters, Johns, and Mat- 
thews” (1.5 [Machiavelli 1971, 637]). 

12. In the Discourses, Machiavelli notes that “Pope Alex- 
ander VI destroyed the lords who ruled” the Romagna, thus 
eliminating “the most wicked ways of living” (3.29). Here the 
author ascribes Cesare’s actions to his father, a conclusion he 
also draws in The Prince in a passage we shall discuss. 

13. Should we have missed his initial reference, Machiav- 
elli appears to reenforce it immediately when he likens new 
princes who acquire by fortune to those who “were made 
princes by Darius” (p. 26)—-though this Darius is not the 
Darius of chapter 4, as noted by Mansfield in his edition 
(Machiavelli 1985, 26). 

14. For the details of Cesare’s deception, see Machiavelli’s 
“Description of the Method Used by Duke Valentino in 
Killing Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto da Fermo, and Others” 
(1989, 1:163-69). 

15. At one point in the Discourses, Machiavelli says that the 
number of great in any state never exceeds 40 or 50. Because 
the number is so low, a prince can kill them or honor them 
according to their standing and thereby satisfy them for the 
most part (1.16). Why does Machiavelli place such a definite 
number on a class that surely varies according to the size of 
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the state? At least one body of nobles did satisfy this amount 
in Machiavelli's time—the College of Cardinals. Although the 
number of cardinals was set at 24 by the Councils of Con- 
stance (1418) and Basle (1436) (Catholic Encyclopedia s.v. “car- 
dinal”), at least Popes Alexander and Julius disregarded the 
limit and raised money by selling addition cardinals’ hats or 
sometimes by killing existing cardinals and selling their posi- 
tions (Machiavelli 1985, 47; see Guicciardini 1970, 241). In 


-1503, 38 cardinals—the vast majority of them—convened to 


elect Pius II and then Julius H a month later (idem 1969, 170; 
idem 1970, 243). 

16. The editor disputes this account and states that Alex- 
ander seems to have died of a malarial fever (Guicciardini 
1970, 240). Frederick of Prussia accepts the account derived 
from Guicciardini, commenting of Alexander’s death: “This is 
the prudence, wisdom, ability, and virtue that Machiavelli 
never tires of praising” (1981, 62). Burckhardt also accepts the 
account (1958, 128, 132). Whatever the validity of Guicciardi- 
ni's account, Alexander and Cesare were widely known to 
have poisoned a great number of people, including cardinals. 
More importantly, Machiavelli appears to have been Guiccia- 
rdini’s source about Alexander and Cesare, since he repeats in 
his History of Italy (1969, 166) what Machiavelli relates in The 
Prince regarding Cesare’s statement that he himself was 
“dying” at the same time as his father (p. 32), so that 
Machiavelli very likely accepted that Alexander had been 
accidentally poisoned. 

17. Burckhardt seems to have been misled by Machiavelli’s 
remark: “And what might not Cesare have achieved if, at the 
moment when his father died, he had not himself been laid 
upon a sick-bed! What a conclave would that have been, in 
which, armed with all his weapons, he had extorted his 
election from a college whose numbers he had judiciously 
reduced by poison—and this at a time when there was no 
French army at hand! In pursuing such an hypothesis the 


-imagination loses itself in an abyss” (1958, 133). 


18. Mansfield notes in his edition of Machiavelli's Prince 
(1985, 29) that Machiavelli’s use of the term pienissima potesta 
in this context recalls the papal claim of plenttudo potestatis. 
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COMPARATIVE DEMOCRACY: THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT THESIS 
ROSS E. BURKHART and MICHAEL S. LEWIS-BECK University of Iowa’ 


n comparative politics, an established Pitta ai economic development fosters democratic 
performance—has recently come under challenge. We counter this challenge with a dynamic 
pooled time series analysis of a major, but neglected data set from 131 nations. The final 
generalized least squares—autoregressive moving averages estimates (N = 2,096) appear robust and 
indicate strong economic development effects, dependent in part on the nation’s position in the world 
system. For the first time, rather hard evidence is offered on the causal relationship | between economics 


and democracy. According to Granger tests, economic development ° 


‘causes’. democracy, but 


democracy does not “cause” economic development. Overall, the various tests would seem bo advance- 


sharply the modeling of democratic performance. 

olitical sociology has few, if any, “iron laws.” 
Porere: certain central hypotheses seem so 

established as to be almost beyond challenge. 
According to Lipset “Perhaps the most widespread 
generalization linking political systems. to other as- 
pects of society has been that democracy is related to 
the state of economic development” (1959, 75). 
Among the many reasons offered for this empirical 
connection, a common idea is that increasing eco- 
nomic benefits for the masses intensify demands for 
the political benefits of democracy. Economic devel- 
opment can spread authority and democratic aspira- 
tions among a variety of people, thus fostering de- 
mocracy (Dahl 1989). The notion of economic 
development.as a “requisite” to democracy (Lipset 
1959) has survived increasingly sophisticated statisti- 
cal tests. . 

Leading relevant quantitative, multivariate studies 
in the political science and sociology literature in- 
clude Jackman (1973), Bollen (1979, 1983), Bollen and 
Jackman (1985) and Brunk, Caldeira, and Lewis-Beck 
(1987). In each of these regression-based analyses, 
data are gathered on a sample of nations, and a 
nondichotomous measure of democratic performance 
is predicted from economic development and, usu- 
ally, other independent variables. Economic develop- 
ment consistently emerges as a statistically and sub- 
stantively significant influence on democracy. For 
example, Brunk, Caldeira, and Lewis-Beck recently 
found that economic development alone accounts for 
more. variance in democracy than the other indepen- 
dent variables taken together (1987, 468). 

Given the strong results of these varied regression 
analyses, one might imagine that the “economic 
development thesis” merited little further testing. 
However, these studies, careful as they are, have 
noteworthy limitations. The samples are rather small 
(average = 78 nations) and sometimes explicitly non- 
representative. (Bollen and Jackman [1985], for exam- 
ple, exclude communist nations.) Further, they are all 
based on democracy measures that are by now quite 
old, from either 1960 or 1965. Finally, and most 
importantly, they are cross-sectional, not time-series, 
in design (though Bollen’s [1979] study contains a 


measure from an earlier cross section). Of course, the 
absence of a temporal dimension makes it difficult to 
overcome the.criticism that the positive economics- 
democracy connection represents a- ‘spurious associa- 
tion, occurring within a particular time- slice. 

These data difficulties receive some remedy in Arat 
(1988) and Gonick and Rosh (1988), two more current 
quantitative democracy studies. Both use larger sam- 
ples of nations (95 and 116, respectively), including 
communist ones. Moreover, they extend the mea- 
surement of democracy into the 1970s to 1977 and 
1979, respectively). Of special note, in their model 
estimations, they explore a series of cross sections 
over time. Given the previous quantitative work, one 
might expect economic development to continue to 
exhibit strong, unrivaled, effects. But it does-not..To 
quote Arat: “Only a few countries fit the models 
suggested by modernization theory. ... It can be 
concluded that increasing levels of economic devel- 
opment do not necessarily lead to higher levels of 
democracy, even for the less developed countries” 
(1988, 30). The conclusions of Gonick and Rosh have 
a similar ring: “Economie development . . . is not the 
most important factor affecting the degree to which a 
political .system.can be characterized as a ‘liberal 
democracy’. . . . Our application has allowed us to 
reject the findings of Lipset’ (1988, 189, 196). 

These surprisingly weak findings, based on appar- 
ently better data, force a reevaluation. Perhaps eco- 
nomic development actually has little influence. on 
political democracy. Or, possibly, these analyses pos- 
sess shortcomings that still leave the question open. 
Let us consider three potential problem areas: design, 
specification, and measurement. Although both stud- 
ies examine cross sections over time, neither takes 
full advantage of the statistical leverage a pooled 
time-series design allows. Arat (1988) simply applies 
ordinary least squares (OLS) to the pool before dis- 
carding it for a country-by-country time-series exam- 
ination. Gonick and Rosh apply a “variance compo- 
nent” model to the pool and neglect to discuss the 
central. problem of autocorrelation from the time 
series (1988, 195). Nor does either explore lagged 
effects or Granger tests for causality. In other words, 
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they ignore the dynamic, analytic opportunities that 
the time component of the pool affords. 

With regard to specification, Arat does not include 
any independent variables other than economic de- 
velopment, a modeling strategy not followed after 
Jackman’s (1973) initial baseline work (1988, 27). 
While Gonick and Rosh have an equation that is more 
fully specified, they include independent variables 
(e.g., urbanization, literacy) that the other quantita- 
tive studies do not include in their “direct effects” 
equations (1988, 194-95). This specification difference 
could generate an unusual amount of collinearity, 
perhaps accounting for their weaker findings on 
economic development effects. 

With respect to measurement, they both rely 
heavily on the cross-national time-series data of 
Banks (1979). Arat (1988) uses the Banks data for five 
of the six scales in her democracy measure. Gonick 
and Rosh (1988), for their democracy measure, use 
Banks data exclusively. Of course, the Banks data 
have been widely used in quantitative democracy 
studies. The difficulty is that key Banks democracy 
indicators, as they are commonly used, contain con- 
siderable measurement error, as Bollen (1993) has 
recently shown. 

Bollen (1993) employs structural equation modeling 
with latent variables to arrive at the estimated “‘valid- 
ity component” of democracy variables that have 
been constructed from different data sources. (The 
“validity component” is what remains of the measure 
after the random measurement error and systematic 
measurement error components have been extracted. 
A variable with no measurement error could be 
assigned a validity component rating of 100%.) Ac- 
cording to Bollen (1993), the validity component 
ratings on the Banks democracy variables he studied 
are as follows: chief executive elected (14%), compet- 
itiveness of the nomination process (62%), effective- 
ness of legislative body (79%), freedom of group 
opposition (92%). These four variables, with the 
possible exception of the last, contain serious mea- 
surement error. Gonick and Rosh (1988, 184) use all 
four variables in building their democracy index, 
while Arat (1988) uses the first three. Given the high 
degree of measurement error that is thus contained in 
their democracy indices, it becomes difficult to have 
confidence in their conclusions. 

We shall try to overcome the foregoing research 
problems. We examine data on more nations, over a 
longer and more recent span of time. The data set is 
not Banks but, rather, Gastil. The research design 
takes full advantage of the pooled time series struc- 
ture, ending with a generalized least squares—autore- 
gressive moving averages (GLS-ARMA) estimation, 
with appropriate diagnostics along the way. Model 
specification builds on previous work, but introduces 
promising theoretical innovations that at the same 
time guarantee a rigorous test of the economic devel- 
opment thesis. Additionally, the issue of measure- 
ment error (which affects Gastil data as well) is dealt 
with. Finally, firm conclusions are drawn about the 
economic development thesis. 
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A DEMOCRACY INDEX: 
THE GASTIL DATA 


Democracy can have many meanings. See the current 
provocative philosophical exchange between Mueller 
(1992) and Lienesch [1992]. Here we follow the tradi- 
tion of the above quantitative studies, conceiving of 
democracy as a continuous variable, scored numeri- 
cally from low values to high. The particular democ- 
racy measure we select aims to parallel the Bollen 
(1979) measure. Working for Freedom House, Gastil 
has provided annual (1972-89) ratings of nations on 
two dimensions (see Appendix A). The first, here 
labeled “political rights,” assesses the right to vote, 
election meaningfulness, multiple political parties, 
opposition power, and government independence 
from foreign or military control. The second, here 
labeled “civil liberties,’ covers the freedoms of 
speech, assembly, and religion ard freedom from 
terrorism or blatant inequality. (Details on the items 
appear in Appendix A.) By adding together the 
ratings on these two 7-point scales (after reversing 
their coded order for readability), each nation ac- 
quires an overall democracy index, ordered from a 
low of 2 to a high of 14. 

The Gastil data have received considerable use in 
social science research (see Bollen 1993) but not for 
constructing an explanatory model of democracy 
either in cross-sectional or time-series studies. In 
certain respects, these data represent a splendid 
opportunity. Using them, we assembled annual ob- 
servations on 131 nations 1972-89, yielding a total 
sample size of 2,358. (The nations and their democ- 
racy scores are listed in Appendix B.) Hence, it 
becomes possible to incorporate simultaneously anal- 
ysis of over-time, as well as cross-nation, variation in 
democracy. Sources of variation that would have 
been absent in a single cross section are now cap- 
tured. In sum, a pooled methodology offers the 
prospect of serious gains in statistical efficiency. 


MODEL SPECIFICATION 


In the seven studies at hand, there is little agreement 
on the proper independent variables, beyond the 
inclusion of economic development (E) itself, which 
is invariably postulated to have a curvilinear effect on 
democracy (D). A few variables do appear in more 
than one model: public control of the economy, 
Protestant population, historical timing of develop- 
ment, and world-system position (W). Each of these 
attains statistical significance in at least one model, 
which suggests that other social forces (S), as well, 
influence democratic performance. However, the 
only variable to achieve statistical significance at .05 
in more than one study is world-system position 
(Bollen 1983; Bollen and Jackman 1985; Gonick and 
Rosh 1988). This suggests the conceptual specifica- 
tion: 


D = f(E, S, W) 
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where D = democracy, E = economic development, 
S = other social forces; W = position in the world- 
system. 

We now proceed to the operationalization of these 
independent variables. For E, we employ energy 
consumption per capita (logged), the economic de- 
velopment measure most often used, and one corre- 
lated .9 with gross national product per capita (Bollen 
1979, 578). For S, we utilize a proxy, the lagged value 
of democracy, Dt — 1. The rationale is straightfor- 
ward. The other social forces acting on democracy are 
uncertain (and perhaps unmeasurable across the 
pool). However, to the extent they are structural 
processes (e.g., public control of the economy, Prot- 
estant population, historical events), they will be 
essentially summarized in the democratic perfor- 
mance of the nation during its previous year. In other 
words, Dt — 1 acts to control for omitted independent 
variables. With such a pervasive contrcl in place, it is 
more difficult for spurious economic effects to be 
reported. (Still, Bollen (1979) found economic devel- 
opment significantly related to democracy in a 1965 
cross section, even after including the 1960 democ- 
racy index as a predictor.) 

With regard to a measure for W, a few preliminar- 
ies are in order. The notion of a world system repre- 
sents a major theoretical step forward in the litera- 
ture. Accordingly, a nation’s chances for democracy 
may depend on where it is placed within the world 
economy. (For the theoretical inspiration, see Waller- 
stein 1974.) The core economies (high wages, high 
profits, capital-intensive), are bound in a lopsided 
exchange with the periphery economies (low wages, 
low profits, and labor-intensive). The constraints 
imposed by this international economic system (so 
the argument goes) seriously diminish the likelihood 
of successful democracy in the periphery. 

Operationalization of the world-system position 
differs somewhat from study to study, but always 
involves dummy variables for different sets of coun- 
tries (e.g., semiperiphery M and periphery P) entered 
additively into the estimation equation. Sometimes, 
expected effects have fallen short of statistical signif- 
icance. Further, even when “significance is attained, 
the form of the effect is seriously misspecified. 

The last point deserves amplification. Gonick and 
Rosh who are leading world-system effects advo- 
cates, argue that “the effects of economic develop- 
ment are fundamentally shaped by the country’s 
position vis-a-vis the World-Economy” (1988, 195). 
This is an unambiguous argument for the world- 
system position’s operating nonadditively. In partic- 
ular, world-system position conditions the impact of 
economics on democracy. To incorporate this depen- 
dency, then, the preferred specification is an interac- 
tion of the world-system position dummies with the 
economic development variable. This specification 
should actually increase the likelihood of uncovering 
world-system effects. (Details on construction of the 
world-system categories appear in Appendix B.) 

These considerations lead to the model 
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Dt = a + bDt — 1 + cEt + d(M x Et) 


+e(P x Et)+u, (1) 
where Dt is the democracy index at time t; Dt — 1 is 
the democracy index from the year before; Et is 
energy consumption per capita (logged to the base 
10) at time t; (M x Et) is the dummy variable for 
semiperphery status multiplied by Et; (P x Et) is the 
dummy variable for periphery status multiplied by 
Et; a, b, c, d, and e are parameters to be estimated; and 
u is an error term. 


MODEL ESTIMATION 


When OLS is applied to a pool of cross-sectional and 
time-series data, the violation of classical regression 
assumptions is highly likely. In fact, Stimson claims 
that autocorrelation and heteroskedasticity are virtu- 
ally “inherent” in pooled data. (1985, 919). (Unfortu- 
nately, Arat [1988] relied exclusively on OLS in her 
pooled analysis; Gonick and Rosh [1988] ignore the 
autocorrelation problem.) From the time-series com- 
ponent, we must anticipate the former problem, from 
the cross-section component, the latter. Therefore, 
our estimation utilizes what Kmenta (assuming the 
same autocorrelation per unit), calls a “cross-section- 
ally heteroskedastic and timewise autoregressive 
model” (1986, 618), appropriately modified to cope 
with the special problem of having a lagged depen- 
dent variable, Dt — 1, as a predictor. (This condition 
also renders the estimates of another common tech- 
nique, least squares dummy variables (LSDV), incon- 
sistent [Hsiao 1986, 72])." We shall treat the question 
of the lagged dependent variable, then go on to 
assess heteroskedasticity. Finally, we shall develop 
the case for the preferred estimator, GLS-ARMA. 

Because Dt — 1 is on the right-hand side of the 
equation, usual methods (e.g., the Durbin—-Watson 
test) for diagnosing autocorrelation are misleading. 
However, when the appropriate h- and m-tests were 
applied, we found the OLS estimates exhibited sig- 
nificant first-order autocorrelation (Ostrom 1990, 66). 
Therefore, we turned first to an instrumental vari- 
ables (IV) approach. These results provided an esti- 
mate of this first-order autocorrelation (p = .90).? 
Furthermore, these IV-OLS estimates revealed 
highly significant cross-sectional heteroskedasticity, 
LM = 1,776.86 (on this Breusch-Pagan LaGrange 
Multiplier statistic, see Greene 1990, 465-69). 

Thus, the variables were adjusted for this first- 
order autocorrelation, and heteroskedasticity was 
corrected (with the “force homoscedastic model” 
option in Microcrunch). The estimation procedure 
was GLS-ARMA (to allow a final check on any 
residual autocorrelation). In addition, we evaluated 
the possibility of mutual unit correlation, concluding 
that it was not a serious threat.° 

These GLS-ARMA estimates appear below. The 
residuals from this estimation were scrutinized in an 
examination of the pooled diagnostics. Following 
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Stimson, we paid special attention to the summary 
value of unit residuals, the ratio of residual variance, 
and any leftover nonstationarity in the autocorrela- 
tion function (1985, 939). According to these three 
diagnostic criteria, GLS-ARMA does edge out rival 
estimators: IV-OLS, GLS-error components (GLSE), 
or LSDV.* 


D't = .35* + .09*D’t — 1 + 2.49*E't 


(.06) (.02) (.22) 
[5.89] [3.97] [11.43] 
~ 1.33*(M x Et)’ — 1.54*(P x Et)’, (2) 
(.19) (.18) 
[7.15] [8.48] 


with pseudo-R = .71 and N = 2096, where all vari- 
ables are defined as in equation 1 but transformed (as 
indicated by the ’) on the basis of the instrumental 
variable first-order autocorrelation estimate, then 
submitted to GLS-ARMA estimation, under the 
“force homoscedastic model” in Microcrunch. The 
figures in parentheses are standard errors, * means 
statistical significance at .01 (t > 2.58), the figures in 
brackets are absolute t-ratios, and pseudo-R is the 
correlation between the observed Di and the Dt 
predicted from using original equation 1 variables 
with equation 2 coefficients. Sources for the democ- 
racy and world-system data are described in the 
Appendix B. The energy consumption data were 
gathered from United Nations publications. 

On the basis of these results, economic develop- 
ment has a highly significant impact on democratic 
performance. Moreover, when that impact is con- 
ceived of as interactive, rather than additive, the 
interaction formulation has the edge.” Economic de- 
velopment matters most for nations in the core, 
where c = 2.49; it still matters, but about half as 
much, in the semiperiphery (2.49 — 1.33 = 1.16 net 
economic effect); and for nations in the periphery, the 
economic effect is just a bit less (2.49 — 1.54 = .95). 
Taken together, economic factors, both international 
and domestic, appear decisive in shaping a nation’s 
democratic future. Still, there is not economic deter- 
minism. Other important social forces, captured at 
least partially by past values of the democracy index 
itself, exercise an effect. The model, by blending 
economic with social explanation, manages a good fit 
to the data, as indicated. by the pseudo-R. But to 
expand the implications of the model, three method- 
ological concerns need to be addressed: measurement 
error, ceiling effects, and causality. 


METHODOLOGICAL CONCERNS 


An assumption underlying the estimates of equation 
2 (as well as the estimates from other quantitative 
democracy studies) is that the variables are measured 
without error. However, common measures of de- 
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mocracy have considerable error. As mentioned, Bol- 
len (1993) demonstrated substantial error in the 
Banks measures. He also explored Gastil measures 
(essentially the two components of our study), as- 
signing political rights a validity rating of 93% and 
civil liberties a validity rating of 78%. Encouragingly, 
these validity scores have a higher average (86%) 
than the Banks indicators (average validity = 62%). 
However, they are not error-free. According to Bol- 
len, the two Gastil components have systematic er- 
ror, respectively, of 7% and 16%, induced by the 
Gastil rating method itself. 

The question is whether this “methods factor” (as 
Bollen calls it), even though relatively small, seriously 
biases our inference about economic effects. Some 
critics of Gastil have argued, on the basis of their 
impressions, that the measures he provided Freedom 
House have a conservative bias. For example, nations 
that are staunch American allies are alleged to get 
more democratic ratings than they deserve (Hartman 
and Hsiao 1988). Using 1980 data, Bollen (1993) 
assesses the methods bias in the Gastil measure 
nation by nation, where a high standardized score 
implies that the judge is too favorable, a low score, 
not favorable enough, and zero, a neutral judgment. 
If the Gastil measure has a conservative bias, then 
that could bias the economic development parameter 
estimate. To’ test this possibility, we sequentially 
reestimated equation 2, progressively eliminating na- 
tions with positive scores (i.e., first greater than 2 
standard deviations above the neutral value of 0, then 
greater than 1.5, then greater than 1.0). The economic 
development coefficient remained statistically signif- 
icant, its magnitude virtually unchanged: 2.51, 2.52, 
and 2.52, respectively. Thus, there is no evidence that 
conservative bias in the Gastil measure, to the extent 
it exists, has biased the economic development coef- 
ficient. (We repeated the same test with the negative 
scores, in case of a possible liberal bias, and again 
concluded that the economic development coefficient 
was unaffected.) 

Of course, methods factor error is not exclusively a 
question of conservative or liberal bias. Other issues, 
such as the occasional adjustment of democracy 
scores to reflect poor economic conditions, have been 
raised Freedom in the World 1978:13). What would be 
useful is some general way of comparing our Gastil 
measure to a “true” measure of democracy. Fortu- 
nately, Bollen has constructed an index for 1980 that 
is highly correlated with the latent variable of democ- 
racy and virtually uncorrelated with the distorting 
methods factors (1993, app.). These uncontaminated 
1980 index scores may be rather close to “true” 
democracy scores. While available only for 1980, they 
nevertheless provide invaluable baseline data. We 
find that this 1980 Bollen democracy index correlates 
.93 with our Gastil democracy measure for the same 
year. (All nations were measured on both, except for 
one, giving N = 130.) This suggests that very little 
error remains in the Gastil index as constructed, since 
it correlates almost perfectly with Bollen’s virtually 
error-free democracy measure. In other words, the 
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Gastil index, as assembled here, does an excellent job 
of tapping the underlying real variable of democracy. 

While the Gastil index has considerable validity, it 
is not flawless. Like other leading democracy scales, 
it has limited refinement. Nations can score only so 
high and no higher. For instance, in the widely used 
1965 political democracy index, also created by Bol- 
len, 27 out of the 123 nations sampled score at the 
top, 90-100 (1980, 387-88). Of course, these scores 
reflect the scale “ceiling,” not the attainment of ideal 
democracy. Our. Gastil measure allows a bit more 
variation here, with only 20 out of the 131 nations 
attaining a top score of 13 or 14 across the time 
period. Moreover, because of the time-series compo- 
nent of the design, nations obviously can attain more 
than one score. Overall, the added variance on the 
dependent variable afforded by this pooled design 
makes for more efficient statistical inference. 

A last methodological concern is over causality, an 
issue that plagues this literature. Does economic 
development “cause” democracy? Or does democ- 
racy really “cause” economic development? The 
cross-sectional work has had to assume causality runs 
from economics to democracy, while the limited- 
time-series work has not fully utilized the testing 
opportunities that temporal observation allows. For- 
tunately, Granger (1969, 1988) offers some straight- 
forward causality tests applicable to time series. Ac- 
cordingly, if X causes Y, then past values of X should 
aid in the prediction of Y (even after controlling for 
past values of Y). Further, Y should not aid in the 
prediction of X. 

To carry out the test (here extended to these pooled 
time-series data), we first established the optimal 
number of lags for the independent variables, using 
the final prediction error test (see Mahdavi and 
Sohrabian 1991, 44-45). With regard to predicting 
democracy (Y), optimal lagged variables turn out to 
be Dt — 1 and Et — 1. With regard to predicting 
economics (X), the optimal lagged variables are more 
elaborate, Et — 1... Et — 6, Dt — 1. The block F-tests 
on the unrestricted versus restricted OLS equations 
on the pool are, for democracy, F (1,2224) = 18.18 
(significant at .05), and for economics, F (1,1572) = 
-00 (not significant at .05). 

According to the first test, the lagged economic 
development variable is a significant predictor of 
democracy even after controlling for past values on 
democracy. Therefore, we reject the hypothesis that 
economic development does not cause democracy. 
Following the second test, the lagged democracy 
variable is not a significant predictor of economic 
development after controlling on past values of eco- 
nomic development. Therefore, we accept the hy- 
pothesis that democracy does not cause economic 
development. These tests allow, for the first time, a 
rather firm conclusion on this causal relationship: 
economic development causes (or at least Granger- 
causes) democracy, but democracy does not cause 
economic development. (These Granger results seem 
especially robust, even surviving controls on world- 
system position.) 
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CONCLUSION 


The economic development thesis, long a staple of 
comparative democracy studies, has recently come 
under challenge. The pooled-time-series studies of 
Arat (1988) and Gonick and Rosh (1988), while in 
some ways the most advanced quantitative pieces in 
this critical literature, appear.to be characterized by 
five flaws: (1) they measure democracy with error- 
laden data (2) the data do not extend past the 1970s, 
(3) the models are misspecified, in particular with 
regard to world-system-position interaction effects, 
(4) estimation procedures are not dynamic and fail to 
utilize more efficient estimation techniques such as 
GLS-ARMA, and (5) causality tests are not adminis- 
tered. In response, we have analyzed a very large 
sample of nations (131) over a long period of time 
(1972-89), employing a relatively neglected data set 
on democracy. After refining the model specification, 
a pooled design was applied, with final parameter 
estimates provided by the GLS-ARMA technique. 
The results were demonstrated to be methodologi- 
cally robust. In particular, the Gastil democracy index 
has considerable measurement validity and promises 
to be increasingly used in future work. 

We established that the causal arrow most probably 
runs from economic development to democracy, 
rather than vice versa. Further, that effect is highly 
significant statistically. Substantively, the economic 
development coefficient of equation 2 implies that for 
every tenfold increase in per capita energy consump- 
tion, the nation could expect about a two-and-a-half- 
point rise on the democracy scale. How important an 
effect is this? A standard deviation increase in per 
capita energy consumption (logged) is predicted to 
yield, on average, a .48 standard deviation change in 
the democracy score. By this measure, the economic 
impact is not small, and as effects cumulate over time, 
the impact can grow. A simple measure of impor- 
tance comes from correlating average (over nations) 
world energy consumption with the average (over 
nations) world democracy score over time (1972-89), 
r= .82. 

On balance, it is clear that economic development 
substantially improves a nation’s democratic pros- 
pects. However, the full magnitude of that effect 
depends on the location of the nation in the world 
system. As the nation moves from the core, to the 
semiperphery, to the periphery, the effect dimin- 
ishes. Even in the periphery, however, the effect 
remains statistically and substantively significant. 
Thus, around the world, economic development 
works to foster democracy. Indeed, our Granger 
results indicate that the relationship works in that 
direction but not the other. To the extent that this 
finding holds for nations currently in democratic 
transition, the implication is that democratic reform 
by itself cannot be counted on to bring about the 
needed economic development. However, this is no 
counsel to dictatorship. Just as clearly, we found that 
democracy, while not apparently a direct cause of 
economic development, certainly does it no harm. 
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Moreover, as the lag pattern of the structural model 
shows, past democratic performance breeds future 
democratic performance. Democracy, then, can be 
furthered for its own sake, without sacrificing eco- 
nomic development. 


APPENDIX A: THE GASTIL 
DEMOCRACY DATA 


The democracy data are compiled from Raymond D. 
Gastil’s Freedom in the World: Political Rights and Civil 
Liberties 1989: 50-61 for the years 1972-88 and 1990: 
312-13 for the year 1989. (Freedom House assumed 
responsibility for the scoring after the 1989 issue.) 
Gastil ranks each nation on separate 7-point scales for 
“political rights” and “civil liberties.” Before assign- 
ing a score, Gastil carries out “library research,” 
including the consultation of the New York Times, 
Christian Science Monitor, Banks's Political Handbook of 
the World, regional journals, international press asso- 
ciation publications, Amnesty International, State 
Department reports, and specific country publica- 
tions (Freedom in the World 1989:26; see also Bollen, 
1986: 583-84). The categories for each of his checklists 
follows. (Freedom in the World 1989:9). Note that he 
avoids a simple orie-to-one correspondence of a 
checklist item and a scale point, in arriving at his 
overall score. 


Checklist for Political Rights 


1. Chief authority recently elected by a meaningful 
process 

. Legislature recently elected by a meaningful pro- 
cess 

. Fair election laws, campaigning opportunity 

. Fair reflection of voter preference in distribution 
of power 

. Multiple political parties 

- Recent shifts in power through elections 

. Significant opposition vote 

. Freedom from military or foreign control 

. Major groups allowed reasonable self-determina 
tion | 

. Decentralized political power 

. Informal consensus, de facto opposition power 
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Checklist for Civil Liberties 


. Media/literature free of political censorship 

. Open public discussion 

. Freedom of assembly and demonstrations 

. Freedom of political organization 

. Nondiscriminatory rule of law in politically rele- 
vant cases l 

. Free from unjustified political terror or imprison- 
ment 

. Free trade unions or peasant organizations 

. Free businesses or cooperatives 

. Free professional or other private organizations 

. Free religious institutions 

. Personal social rights 
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APPENDIX B: THE SAMPLE 
OF NATIONS 


Nations are listed with their range of democracy 
scores constructed as described, from the material in 
Appendix A (2-14 being the widest possible range) 
and their world-system Position (c core, m 
semiperiphery, p = periphery). To construct the 
world-system-position dummies, we combined the 
ratings in nine studies, following a “panel of experts” 
strategy (Arrighi and Drangel 1986; Bollen . 1983; 
Chase-Dunn 1983; Chirot 1977; Frank 1969; Gonick 
and Rosh 1988; Nemeth and Smith 1985; Smith and 
White 1992; Snyder and Kick 1979). There was high 
agreement among the judgments. However, when 
discrepancies occurred, more weight was give to the 
more recent evaluations. As can be seen, the classifi- 
cation has high “face validity”; and when we exper- 
imented with alternate classifications, the results did 
not change substantively. 

Afghanistan 2-7 p, Albania 2-2 p, Algeria 3-6 p, 
Argentina 4-13 m, Australia 14-14 c, Austria 14-14 c, 
Bahamas 11-13 p, Bahrain 5-8 p, Bangladesh 4-10 p, 
Barbados 13-14 p, Belgium 14-14 c, Benin 24 p, 
Bolivia 4-11 p, Brazil 6-12 m, Bulgaria 2—4 m, Burkina 
Faso 3-11 p, Burma 2-4 p, Burundi 2-4 p, Cambodia 
2-5 p, Cameroon 3-6 p, Canada 14-14 c, Central 
African Republic 24 p, Chad 2-4 p, Chile 4-13 m, 
China 2-4 p, Colombia 9-12 m, Congo 2-5 p, Costa 
Rica 14-14 p, Cote d'Ivoire 4-6 p, Cuba 2-4 p, Czech- 
oslovakia 2-4 m, Denmark 14-14 c, Dominican Re- 
public 9-13 p, Ecuador 4-12 p, Egypt 48 p, El 
Salvador 6-11 p, Equatorial Guinea 2-4 p, Ethiopia 
2-5 p, Fiji 5-12 p, Finland 12-14 m, France 13-14 c, 
Gabon 4-5 p, Ghana 3-11 p, Greece 4-13 m, Guate- 
mala 4-12 p, Guinea 2-4 p, Guyana 6-12 p, Haiti 3-7 
p, Honduras 6-11 p, Hungary 4-9 m, Iceland 14-14 
m, India 9-12 m, Indonesia 4—6 p, Iran 4-6 m, Iraq 2-3 
m, Ireland 13-14 m, Israel 11-12 m, Italy 12-14 c, 
Jamaica 11-13 p, Japan 13-14 c, Jordan 4-6 p, Kenya 
4-7 p, Kuwait 5-9 m, Laos 2-6 p, Lebanon 5-12 p, 
Liberia 4-7 p, Libya 2-4 s, Luxembourg 13-14 c, 
Madagascar 4-8 p, Malawi 3-3 p, Malaysia 5-11 m, 
Mali 2-4 p, Malta 10-14 p, Mauritania 3-5 p, Mauri- 
tius 10-12 p, Mexico 8-9 m, Mongolia 2-2 p, Morocco 
6-9 p, Nauru 12-13 p, Nepal 5-9 p, Netherlands 
14-14 c, New Zealand 14-14 c, Nicaragua 4-9 p, Niger 
3-4 p, Nigeria 4-11 p, North Korea 2-2 p, North 
Yemen 4-8 p, Norway 14-14 c, Oman 34 p, Pakistan 
4-10 p, Panama 3-9 p, Paraguay 4-9 p, Peru 4-11 p, 
Philippines 6-12 p, Poland 4-9 m, Portugal 5-13 m, 
Qatar 4-6 m, Romania 2-3 m, Rwanda 3-4 p, Saudi 
Arabia 3—4 m, Senagal 4-9 p, Sierra Leone 5-7 p, 
Singapore 6-8 m, Somalia 2-3 p, South Africa 5-7 m, 
South Korea 5-11 m, Spain 5-14 m, Sri Lanka 7-12 p, 
Sudan 2-7 p, Sweden 13-14 c, Switzerland 14-14 c, 
Syria 2-5 p, Tanzania 44 p, Thailand 4-11 p, Togo 
2-4 p, Tonga 8-10 p, Trinidad 11-14 p, Tunisia 5-8 p, 
Turkey 6-11 m, Uganda 2-7 p, United Kingdom 
14-14 c, United Arab Emirates 4-6 m, Uruguay 4-13 
p, United States 14-14 c, USSR 2-5 m, Venezuela 


— 
— 
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12-13 m, Yugoslavia 4-7 m, Zaire 24 p, Zambia 5-7 
p, Zimbabwe 5-8 p. 


Notes 


We express special appreciation to B. Dan Wood for his 
advice on estimation for this pooled time series design. 

1. The LSDV technique is also less preferred here because 
it is a “fixed effects” model, which implies that the observa- 
tions cannot be treated as a random sample from a larger 
population. In contrast, these data compose a large, appar- 
ently representative, sample from a population (of nations 
and of time). Thus, country dummies should not enter our 
analysis wholesale. However, we do include selective intro- 
duction of geographic dummies (i.e., the periphery, semipe- 
riphery variables). These variables, in their interaction form, 
explicitly allow for slope heterogeneity of economic effects 
across nations but do so in a statistically efficient and theoret- 
ically defined way. (To confirm our economic effects results, 
another treatment for differing slopes or intercepts across 
nations—the random effects model of GLS-error compo- 
nents—was eventually applied. See n. 4.) 

2.First, OLS was applied to the pool of variables in equation 
1. The Durbin’s h = 7.87 indicated the need to reject at the .05 
level the hypothesis of no first-order autocorrelation. The m 
test also showed significant first-order autocorrelation but no 
significant second-order autocorrelation. Finally, more gen- 
eral Breusch-Godfrey testing revealed this significant AR(1) 
process but uncovered no other processes of any order. To 
estimate this first-order autocorrelation, we used an instru- 
mental variables approach (see Ostrom 1990, 65-71). An 
instrumental variable, Dt — 1”, was constructed (from the 
exogenous variables of equation 1, lagged to t — 1). (The 
instrument appears a good proxy, Dt — 1” correlating .64 with 
Dt — 1, for which it is a stand-in.) This Dt — 1” was substituted 
for Di — 1 in equation 1, and OLS was applied to achieve 
consistent estimates of the parameters and the residuals. 
Using these residuals, we arrived at an estimated pooled rho 
(the first-order autocorrelation) of .90. 

Having thus obtained a desirable estimate of the trouble- 
some first-order autocorrelation, we moved on to correct the 
original equation for it. Following a Cochrane—Orcutt-type 
procedure, each original variable of equation 1 was trans- 
formed (e.g., [Dt — 1] — [.90Dt — 2] = D't — 1). These trans- 
formed variables were then submitted to the comparative 
pooled estimations (see n. 4). 

3. Besides homoskedasticity and no autocorrelation, the 
assumption of the mutual independence of the units can also 
be a concern with analysis of pooled data. Here we are dealing 
with a sample of independent nations, rather than a popula- 
tion of more homogeneous geographic units like the Ameri- 
can states (Kmenta 1986, 622-25). Therefore, we did not 
suspect a mutual unit correlation problem. Nevertheless, we 
attempted to correct for it, utilizing SHAZaM but were initially 
thwarted by the very high correlation between the error 
vectors of certain nations. One solution—exploration of the 
phi matrix to identify the offending high correlations—-poses 
its own set of problems, involving a search through about 
8,500 correlations (from our 131 x 131 country matrix). 
Another solution—eliminating countries by trial and error 
and reestimating—not only raises practical difficulties but 
would call into question the integrity of the remaining sample 
of nations. In the end, we chose to stick with our GLS-ARMA 
estimates, which have been corrected for autocorrelation and 
heteroskedasticity. We are quite comfortable with this be- 
cause, in general, a correction for mutual unit correlation 
increases efficiency and makes for higher levels of statistical 
significance. The reported GLS~ARMA results of equation 2, 
then, can actually be viewed as a conservative test. 

4. For purposes of statistical comparison, OLS, LSDV and 
GLSE were applied to the variables of equation 1, corrected 
for the autocorrelation described in n. 2. (Recall that Arat 
[1988] relied on OLS, Gonick and Rosh [1988] on GLSE 
estimation.) The OLS results indicated significant autocorre- 
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lation remaining, according to the autocorrelation function 
(back five lags). The autocorrelation function of the LSDV 
estimator also revealed a slight amount of nonstationarity 
remaining, with a statistically significant first-order autocor- 
relation estimate of .06. GLSE makes no correction for serial 
correlation (or heteroskedasticity) but might be considered 
more efficient than LSDV for taking into account any intercept 
differences (which OLS ignores). GLSE in fact yielded a 
parameter estimate (of 2.54) for Et, almost identical in value to 
that in equation 2. However, it yielded a standard error of .30, 
clearly indicating the efficiency gains of the GLS-ARMA 
(heteroskedasticity-corrected) estimate of equation 2, with its 
lower standard error of .22. 

Further, other residual diagnostics for these GLS-ARMA 
results are favorable. With GLS~-ARMA, the standard devia- 
tion of the residual means is only .34, compared to .37 for 
GLSE. (The residual variance ratios show essentially the same 
performance level with, for example, only 9 of 131 scores 
exceeding 3.0 in GLSE or GLS-ARMA.) These residual depar- 
tures seem smali and bolster our confidence in the GLS- 
ARMA model estimation and specification. (A healthy pattern 
of residual diagnostics from a GLS-ARMA analysis led Stim- 
son to a similar conclusion regarding his party issue polariza- 
tion model [1985, 943-44, tbl. 7].) However, pooled diagnos- 
tics provide no sharp boundaries for deciding “right” and 
“wrong.” As Stimson goes on to note, at some point it 
becomes “a judgment call” (p. 943). We experimented with 
treating the few departing cases as outliers, either eliminating 
them from the estimation equation or introducing dummy 
independent variables. We could not improve on the rather 
robust diagnosis already obtained with the GLS-ARMA esti- 
mates of equation 2. 

5. Ideally, we would have a fully specified model, includ- 
ing the additive terms for world-system position (M and P) in 
equation 2 along with the interaction terms. We estimated this 
fully specified model, but severe collinearity (e.g., Et re- 
gressed on the other independent variables yields an 
R-squared = .994) rendered the coefficients nonsensical. Be- 
cause this problem sometimes occurs in the presence of 
interaction terms, we applied the possible solution of center- 
ing the variables, but the results failed to improve (Jaccard, 
Turrisi, and Wan 1990, 31). As an alternative, we estimated a 
main-effects model, for comparison to the interaction effects 
model of equation 2. Using the same variable definitions, 
statistics, corrections, and estimation methods (GLS-ARMA, 
“force homoscedastic model” option) as in eq. 2, the results 
ate as follows: 


D't = .97* + .08*D't — 1 + .89*E't — 4.86"M’ — 6.02*P’, (3) 
(.10) (.02) (.21) (.69) (68) 
[9.54] [3.80] [4.29] [7.06] [8.80] 


with pseudo-R = .70 and N = 2,096. 

In comparing these results to equation 2, we observe that 
the coefficient for the key economics variable, Et, is much less 
significant than under the interation specification. To appre- 
ciate this, first use the standard errors to construct confidence 
intervals (95%, two-tailed) around the Et coefficient in each 
equation. For equation 2, this confidence interval equals 2.49 
+/— (1.96 x .22) = 2.06-2.92; for equation 3, this confidence 
interval equals .89 +/— (1.96 x .21) = .48-1.30. One observes 
that for the interaction specification of equation 2, the lower 
bound of the confidence interval is much farther from zero, 
giving much more confidence in rejecting the null hypothesis. 
The greater statistical security of the Et coefficient in the 
original interaction specification (equation 2) is summarized 
by comparison of the ¢-ratios, 11.43 and 4.29, respectively. 
Further, as the other t-ratios show, the precision of the other 
coefficients is not lessened. 

6. The Granger approach, by only allowing an X to account 
for Y after past values of Y itself have accounted for all they 
can is a very conservative test. Hence, the survival of eco- 
nomic effects in such a test gives us some confidence in their 
existence. Because its purpose is to offer a demanding “test 
for causality,” rather than to estimate a structural model, 
comparisons of Granger results to structural model estimates 
such as those of equation 2 can be misleading. However, it is 
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possible that even strong Granger findings, such as these, are 
spurious because of the operation of a third variable (Pindyck 
and Rubinfeld 1991, 217). The obvious “third variable” can- 
didate is world-system position. Therefore, as a further test, 
we included the world-system interaction terms in the unre- 
stricted Granger regression: 


Dt = .02 + .96Dt ~ 1+ .14Et — 1 — .03(M x Et — 1) 


(.09) (.01) (.03) (.02) 
[.22][160.35] [4.13] [1.63] 
~ .05(P x Et—1), (4) 
(.02) 
[2.04] 


with adjusted R? = .953, N = 2,227, and Box-Ljung Q (distrb. 
chi-squared, 5 df) = 5.77, where the variables are defined and 
measured as in equation 1. The figures in parentheses are 
standard errors, the figures in brackets are absolute t-ratios, 
adjusted R° is the adjusted coefficient of multiple determina- 
tion, and the Box-Ljung Q is a measure of autocorrelation. 

These results make clear how demanding the Granger-test 
is. We observe that if we impose no theoretical structure on 
the model and operate by statistical brute force, past values of 
democracy appear almost totally predictive of democracy. 
Nevertheless, even under this extreme (and unrealistic) stric- 
ture, economic development manages statistically significant 
main effects, as well as statistically significant world-system 
interaction effects. The t-ratios are helpful here. For a one- 
tailed test, significance at .05 requires t > 1.64, and signifi- 
cance at .10 requires t > 1.28. Also, the block F-test is still 
significant at .05, F (3,2222) = 11.22 (a number slightly lower 
than the original because of different degrees of freedom). 
Again, we find that economic development is a determinant 
of democracy, irrespective of world-system position. 
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hile the allocation of interest group monies to specific politicians has been extensively 

studied, little is known about the factors that determine of the overall level of political 

activity across groups. We study total contributions by corporate political action 
committees at the industry level. We create a large data set on industry political activity, covering 124 
industries across five election cycies from 1978 to 1986 and sketch out a simple benefit-cost model to 
predict total corporate PAC contributions in each industry. The few previous studies of this 
phenomenon use relatively small samples and employ statistical techniques that are either biased or 
impose untested restrictions. The selectivity-corrected regression technique used here solves these 
problems. We find that industries with greater potential benefits from government assistance 
contribute systematically more but that the ability to realize these benefits is constrained by collective 


action problems facing firms in each industry. 


ampaign contributions made by corporate po- 

litical action committees (PACs) are increas- 

ingly important—and controversial—in U.S. 
elections. “Influence purchasing” is often alleged by 
pundits, and campaign finance reform is continually 
debated in Congress. In the academy, social scientists 
have analyzed the allocation of interest group monies 
and have looked for possible impacts on legislation. 
Few, however, have tried to explain the total contri- 
butions of economic interest groups. We shali ana- 
lyze variations in contributions across industries and 
over time with an empirical model based on organi- 
zationally constrained profit-maximizing behavior. 
We assume that corporate PAC contributions in an 
industry are raised to enhance industry profits sub- 
ject to the constraints of organization costs and free- 
riding incentives. Our empirical work covers 124 
industries over five election cycles from 1978 through 
1986. | 

Both the costs and benefits of political activity vary 
across industries. We argue that the benefits of polit- 
ical action are determined by direct contact with the 
government as a regulator or purchaser of industry 
output, by government's ability to ameliorate adverse 
market conditions, and by the industry’s ability to 
solve collective action problems without government 
assistance. The costs of industry political action arise 
mainly from collective action problems, because ef- 
fective political activity often requires concerted ac- 
tion by the constituent firms in each industry. 

We also make a methodological contribution. Pre- 
vious studies use statistical techniques that suffer 
from sample selectivity bias or else force the proba- 
bility of acting politically to be explained by the same 
set of coefficients as is the amount of action taken. We 
explain and employ a technique that accounts for 
both problems. The results are consistent with the 
theses that industries follow investment-oriented 
goals in ‘deciding the amount of political action to 
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undertake, and that collective action problems are 
important constraints on industry political activity. 
We can explain between 60% and 80% of the variation 
in contributions in our sample. 

First, we review existing work on corporate politi- 
cal activity, particularly papers examining patterns 
of aggregate PAC spending by industry. Then we 
present an organization-cost-constrained industry- 
profit-maximizing model, based on a comparison 
between an idealized zero-organization-cost industry 
and the more realistic case where organizing collec- 
tive action is difficult. The independent variables 
used in the analysis are also discussed and defined. 
Next, we discuss the dependent variable and total 
industry contributions and explain our statistical 
method. Then the results are presented, followed by 
a discussion of industry structure and political activ- 
ity. To make clear how our results can explain differ- 
ent contribution patterns, we give examples using 
five actual industries. 


PREVIOUS WORK ON CORPORATE 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Most work on PACs examines where contributions 
go and what they accomplish, not where the money 
comes from. Gopoian (1984), Poole and Romer (1985), 
Snyder (1990), and Stratmann (1992) all explicitly 
study the allocation patterns of PACs. Grier and 
Munger (1991, 1993) find that corporate, union, and 
trade association PACs target incumbents who win 
by moderate margins, have voted sympathetically, 
and (at least in the U.S. House) have seats on 
committees with jurisdiction over the PACs area of 
interest. Studies of the effects of contributions show 
more mixed results (e.g., Evans 1988; Grenzke 1989; 
Hall and Wayman 1990; Langbein 1986;. Salamon and 
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Siegfried 1977; Stratmann 1991; Wright 1989, 1990). 
Research on specific policies finds some measurable 
effects. Work on broader measures of influence (e.g., 
general voting patterns and behavior) finds negligible 
impacts.' 

Turning to the sources of money, Andres (1985), 
Masters and Keim (1985), Grier, Munger, and Roberts 
(1991), Humphries (1991), and McKeown (1994) all 
study a binary choice: Does a corporation have a 
PAC?’ This question is important, but if we are really 
to understand the pattern of political action of indus- 
tries we must focus on the amounts that industries 
contribute as a collection of firms. Unfortunately, the 
work on total contributions (our dependent variable 
of interest) has focused on industry structure (partic- 
ularly concentration) rather than offering a general 
model.’ Pittman (1976) argues that more contribu- 
tions will be generated by concentrated industries 
(i.e., a few large firms). Esty and Caves (1982) and 
Zardkoohi (1985) find ambiguous effects for industry 
structure. None of these models has worked from an 
overarching conception of the goals of the firm and 
the industry and how these goals might be realized 
through political action. , 

The data that previous researchers use also vary 
widely. Pittman (1976) uses a Common Cause data 
set of large individual contributions to Nixon’s reelec- 
tion campaign, aggregated into industry-level obser- 
vations. Esty and Caves (1982) aggregate 300 firms 
from the Fortune 1,000 into 35 industry-level obser- 
vations. Their dependent variable is total PAC re- 
ceipts plus estimated lobbying expenditures by in- 
dustry, summed over the years 1976-78. Zardkoohi’s 
sample is 412 firms with PACs that made contribu- 
tions in 1980. Boies (1989) examines PAC contribu- 
tions by the Fortune 500 firms in 1976 and 1980. He 
begins with 18 independent variables, then considers 
the 10 that are correlated with contributions in either 
year. 

Though each of these papers makes a useful con- 
tribution, they each have problems in research de- 
sign. The first kind of problem is the choice of a 
sample to analyze. Pittman, Zardkoohi, and Esty and 
Caves all consider only industries (in Zardkoohi’s 
case, firms) that are politically active. Though this 
does allow the use of least squares estimation, using 
only active PACs is clearly a nonrandom criterion for 
inclusion in the sample. As Heckman (1976, 1979) 
shows, if variables, that determine the sample are 
correlated with variables used to test hypotheses in 
the sample, ordinary least squares coefficient esti- 
mates are biased and inconsistent. It is quite likely 
that variables influencing whether firms in an indus- 
try establish a PAC correlate with variables affecting 
how much money that PAC then spends. (We show 
later that this is exactly the case.) Boies’s sample 
includes noncontributing firms, but he chooses his 
specification with ordinary least squares and then 
reestimates the “best” model using TOBIT.* TOBIT 
regressions force the model for predicting existence 
of PACs, and the model predicting the spending of 
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PACs, to have the same set of coefficients (see Ap- 
pendix A). 

The second research design problem is the size of 
the samples used in these studies: Esty and Caves 
study 300 firms aggregated into just 35 industry-level 
observations. Zardkoohi and Boies consider 415 and 
500 firms respectively. Pittman does not report the 
number of industries included in his sample. Further, 
each paper analyzes only one or two cross sections of 
contributions. In cases where more than one cross 
section is examined, regressions are run separately, 
with no attempt to exploit the time-series property of 
the data for increased efficiency of coefficient esti- 
mates. 

We address these research design issues in our 
empirical work, aggregating thousands of firms into 
124 different industries, over five election cycles. We 
test for, and then reject, the implicit restrictions built 
into the ToBir model. The alternate technique first 
proposed by Heckman (1976) is shown to be a better 
means of accounting for sample selection. 


INVESTMENT IN POLITICAL 
ACTION BY INDUSTRY 


It will be useful to lay out the theoretical perspective 
that informs the subsequent empirical work. 


Theoretical Perspective 


The following model captures variations in the likely 
gains to political action and the costs in achieving 
those gains, across industries. The maintained hy- 
pothesis underlying our work is that in a world of no 
organization costs, industries would maximize total 
profits earned by all producers. But as Olson (1965) 
points out, groups that might form profitably may be 
prevented from doing so by the free-rider problem. 
Consequently, the explanatory variables we shail 
discuss are mostly controls for obstacles to collective 
action. . 

We shall analyze corporate PACs as if they were 
directly controlled by their sponsors in cooperation 
with other corporations in the industry, to see how 
much explanatory power this reductionist approach 
has. Under the assumption that there are no imped- 
iments to agreeing on or enforcing collective action, 
industries would achieve the joint profit maximum. 
In this idealized setting, we can write the following 
profit function for industry i: 


I; = P{Q:, INQALi, Ki) — ri, KK; 


— wil; L)L;- K), (1) 


where II = joint industry profits; P = price of output 
for whole industry (no cheating), partly politically 
determined; Q = quantity of output produced, given 
production technology and amounts of K and L; I = 
political influence of the industry, an industry-spe- 
cific function of ¢;° L = quantity of labor used for 
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production; K = quantity of capital used for produc- 
tion; r = price of capital (interest rate), partly politi- 
cally determined; and w = price of labor (wages), 
partly politically determined. The firm invests in all 
activities with a rate of return greater than the risk- 
adjusted cost of borrowing. Political activity will 
become attractive if its net present value is greater 
than zero. It is worth noting, however, that unlike 
labor and somewhat like capital investments, political 
activity may be “lumpy.” Though many firms have 
established PACs, many more have not. As Eismeier 
and Pollock note, the costs of establishing and run- 
ning a PAC (including reporting and accounting 
requirements), are significant, so that the minimum 
investment required to make contributions is sub- 
stantial (1988, 101). In the empirical work that fol- 
lows, we estimate the activity decision first as a 
PROBIT. We assume that labor and capital markets are 
segmented and that the industry can affect P, r, and 
w through government influence.” For example, the 
auto industry can affect P by supporting protectionist 
legislation, w by gaining power over unions, and r 
through regulation of financial markets and monetary 
policy. 

We must account for an important additional factor 
to make the model useful for application to actual 
corporate political activity. The industries with the 
lowest costs (in terms of acting collectively) of using 
political action are also the industries for which 
political action holds the lowest marginal benefits. 
Industries that can act as a unit are quite lixely able to 
achieve most benefits of cartelization on their own. 
As Posner points out: “The demand for regulation 

. is greater among industries for which private 
cartelization is an unfeasible or very costly alterna- 
tive—industries that lack high concentration and 
other characteristics favorable to cartelizing. They 
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lack good substitutes for regulation” (1974, 345). 
Figure 1 illustrates this trade-off. If the industry can 
act perfectly collusively, privately, it can charge Piem 
and achieve the private, joint profit maximum. Polit- 
ical influence might increase profits further, by pro- 
tecting the industry's output for competition, increas- 
ing government purchases, or making cheaper loans 
or labor contracts available. But these gains may be 
smaller than the potential gains of more competitive 
industries: the cost of increasing profits rises as the 
industry nears the joint profit maximum (Denzau and 
Munger 1986; Peltzman 1976). 

A purely noncooperative industry, with no private 
collective agreement on price and output, charges 
price equal to marginal cost (the flat line in Figure 1) 
and makes zero economic profits. This industry 
serves a similar market to—and faces the same input 
costs as—the joint profit-maximizing industry dis- 
cussed above, but IT = 0, because of collective action 
problems. The benefits to political action for a com- 
petitive industry are large, but the costs of overcom- 
ing the collective action problem if firms are atomistic 
are larger still. Finally, the “intermediate” industry 
charges P,,,,. Political action is more costly for inter- 
mediate industries than for perfectly organized in- 
dustries, but the benefits are far larger than for 
privately colluding groups because intermediate in- 
dustries cannot reach P,,,, on their own. 

To summarize, we claim that if the marginal costs 
and benefits of political activity are accounted for, the 
pattern of contributions can be explained. The null 
hypothesis against which our theory is tested is that 
corporate PAC contributions by an industry are ex- 
plained by idiosyncratic internal imperatives, not 
external investment-oriented goals. This view is 
mostly associated with the interview results of Bauer, 
Pool, and Dexter (1963); Handler and Mulkern (1982); 
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and the work of Wright (1985) on trade associations. 
Rejection of the null will not imply that American 
business is a monolith and acts only on its collective 
interests, of course. Rather, if the null hypothesis is 
rejected, it simply means that corporations in indus- 
tries in our sample respond systematically and pre- 
dictably to political incentives in choosing their levels 
of political activity. 

Finally, it is useful to distinguish PACs sponsored 
by corporations and the trade association PACs that 
represent the same industry. Previous work on trade 
association PACs (Grenzke 1989; Wright 1985) or 
work that has mixed trade association and corporate 
PACs (Wright 1989, 1990) is useful as research on 
interest groups generally but tells us little about the 
general pattern of corporate political action. Corpo- 
rate PAC contributions at the industry level are impor- 
tant in their own right, for at least three reasons. 

First, trade associations are subject to the statutory 
limit of $10,000 per election cycle (primary and gen- 
eral) per candidate, while PACs representing individ- 
ual corporations in the same industry can make many 
contributions of up to $10,000. Consequently, trade 
associations often represent groups with many dif- 
fuse members. For example, in 1988, the National 
Association of Realtors spent $3 million, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association $2.7 million, and the Asso- 
ciation of Trial Lawyers $1.9 million. Trade associa- 
tions are less important in industries with a few large 
firms, however: the “motor vehicles and equipment” 
industry gave more than $1.8 million, with just the 
Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors PACs spending 
$1.2 million. Second, collective action by corporations 
is a substantive and interesting problem in its own 
right. Umbrella organizations such as trade associa- 
tions are one means by which collective action prob- 
lems can be overcome, but only because the costs of 
organizing and raising funds are internalized. We 
address collective action directly, by explaining dif- 
ferences in industries’ ability to overcome free-rider 
problems and induce corporations to act. Finally, 
government actions often affect the entire industry. 
The Environmental Protection Agency regulates use 
of chemicals by dry-cleaning firms, the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration requires all 
autos to meet safety standards, and an increase in the 
oil depletion allowance affects the net profits of all oil 
producers. Firms that can act as an industry will be 
much more effective at deflecting or diluting unfavor- 
able regulation.’ Since the pattern of contributions 
observed just one firm at a time could be consistent with 
either pure cooperation or purely atomistic behavior, 
we use the industry as the unit of analysis. 


Definition of Industry 


The intuitive definition of an industry is just “all 
firms that produce similar products.” Of course, this 
requires a definition of similar. The Census of Manu- 
factures has a range of industry definitions, or stan- 
dard industrial classifications (SICs), from two-digit 
(very broad) to five-digit (extremely specific). For 
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example, SIC 20 is “food and kindred products,” SIC 
202 is “dairy products,” and SIC 2024 is “ice cream 
and frozen desserts.” Similarly, SIC 50 is “durable 
goods—wholesale,” 504 is “professional and commer- 
cial equipment supply—Wholesale,” and 5045 is 
“computers and software-wholesale.” We need to 
use a definition of industry that includes enough 
observations that the sample can be analyzed statis- 
tically yet ensures that the firms we will call an 
industry produce similar outputs. To strike a balance 
between these two concerns, we have chosen the 
three-digit SIC level as the definition of industry. 

The variables we propose to use to explain industry 
political activity will be defined and discussed. These 
variables are designed to capture the determinants of 
variations in political activity across industries, that 
is, the marginal benefits of political action to the 
industry, the marginal costs of political action to the 
industry, and the collective action costs faced by the 
firms in the industry in organizing politically. 


Empirical Model 


To specify an empirical model embodying these 
ideas, we shall consider each of three sets of expla- 
nations in turn: direct political influences on demand 
for the industry’s output, political influences on un- 
derlying market conditions, and the costs of collective 
action. A brief description of the variables we use to 
measure these concepts is given here. (For a complete 
description of the definitions and sources of the 
variables, see Appendix B.) 


Direct Political Influence on Demand. The federal gov- 
ernment can affect the demand for the industry’s 
output directly by being a consumer and indirectly by 
being a regulator. The size of average sales to the 
government and whether the industry is subject to 
regulation (a dummy variable, equal to 1 for 17 indus- 
tries in the sample subject to specific federal regula- 
tion) are the most important indicators of direct 
government impact. Our measure of regulated indus- 
try is taken from Pittman (1977). Average government 
sales is the mean (in millions of dollars) amount of 
sales by firms in each industry and is taken from 
Bureau of the Census (1985a—d). These variables 
represent the degree that prices are determined by a 
political process and may be sensitive to political 
influence. Consequently, both regulation and gov- 
ernment sales should cause higher contributions. 


Amelioration of Adverse Market Conditions. As noted, 
for an industry to profit from favorable regulation, 
both its input and output markets should be pro- 
tected from unexpected shocks and from potential 
competitors. Government can also indirectly affect 
both the level and variability of demand for the 
industry's product and competition from imports. 
Our measure of variability of demand that the indus- 
try faces is standard deviation of industry profits, based _ 
on time-series data on real corporate profits (again, 
in 1988 dollars) provided by the Bureau of Economic 
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Analysis at the two-digit SIC level. The variable used 
is the standard deviation of profits over the four years 
preceding each election in the sample..We expect this 
variable, which measures variations in the riskiness 
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dispersion’ of industry sales across states; greater 
geographic concentration produces a higher index.’ 
The expected sign for the coefficient on this variable is 


negative, since votes can substitute for contribu- 


of profits across industries, to be positively associated , 


with political activity. The reason is that risky indus- 
tries may try to get government either to underwrite 
their losses (as was the case in the bailout of Chrysler 
and the savings-and-loan industry) or to pursue 
policies that will support demand. Examples of the 
latter include. price floors on commodities or the 
extension of “most favored” trade status to nations 
with many consumers and many large human rights 


-tions to be lower. 


violations. Import share is a measure of the industry’s ` 


exposure to foreign competition, which might be 
moderated by government intervention. Ceteris pa- 
ribus, industries with higher import shares will use 
the political process more heavily, at least up to some 
critical level of imports. The source for import share is 
Clark, Kaserman, and Mayo 1990. `. 

If the industry uses specialized: labor, political 
influence on Congress and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board can affect wages industry by industry. 
The federal government also influences the risk- 
adjusted price of borrowing funds through manage- 
ment of the money supply, but no good industry- 


tions." Diverse industry is a dummy variable selecting 
heterogeneous industries, in terms of number of 
different products. The variable equals 1.0 for the 30 
industries that have more products than two stan- 
dard deviations above the mean. To the extent that 
industries with greater product diversity have weaker 
common interests among firms, we expect contribu- 
Both geographic concentration 
and diversity are adapted from COMPUSTAT. 

We account for the ability of the industry to over- 
come the free-rider problem in three ways: firm size, 
industry structure, and government reaction to col- 
lusive arrangements. The first of these is the most 
obvious; in Olson’s (1965) framework, the key ele- 
ment is the absolute size of benefits to the individual. 
Since in our analysis the “individual” is the firm, we 
use average private sales (measured in millions of 1988 
dollars) as a measure of firm size. The relative cost of 
raising funds falls with larger firms, at least over a 


certain size range. Political action committee money 


specific measures of interest rates are available. 


Consequently, our measures of input prices are real 
wage rate and BAA bond rate. Wage is the annual 
inflation-adjusted wage rate for production workers 
in the industry; the data come from the CITIBASE 
economic data bank.:This variable is available only at 
the two-digit SIC level and only for industries 20-49. 
Bond rate is available annually and is the average rate 
charged on BAA-rated bonds as reported by CITIBASE. 
All else equal, high-wage industries should be more 
politically active, and ail industries should be more 
politically active in years when interest rates are 
high. 


Collective-Action Problems. Although, for the sake of 
exposition, we assume that the industry faces no 
collective-action problems and can achieve the joint 
profit maximum of a pure cartel, differences in the 
costs of collective action are the key variables in the 
choice to seek political influence. There are two 
general categories of measures to be included: mea- 
sures of the extent to which the industry has common 
interests, and measures of the industry's ability to 
overcome the free-rider problem. 

We include.two measures of the. extent to which 
the industry has common interests: geographic. con- 
centration and diversity of the products that the 
industry produces and. sells. Geographic concentration 
is a measure of whether an industry has good alter- 
natives to contributions as means of gaining political 
influence (e.g., lobbying, direct appeals to voters). If 
an industry is located entirely in a.single state, its 
employees are an important voting bloc for legislators 
in that state when compared to an industry with the 
same number of employees spread uniformly over all 
50 states. We use a Herfindahl index to measure 
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has to be raised from employees in sufficient quanti- 


ties to have some effect; larger firms have more 
employees. and are better able to pay the fixed 


start-up and accounting costs for establishing a PAC. 
The data on mean firm size within industries is from 
COMPUSTAT. The industry structure variable is the 
four-firm concentration ratio (hereafter, concentra- 
tion). Concentration is the proportion of total industry 
sales accounted for by the four largest firms (the data 
used here are from the Bureau of the Census 1985a). 
In more concentrated industries, the smaller number 
of similar-sized firms simplifies formation and en- 
forcement of agreements over contribution strategies 
and raise total contributions, at least over some 
range. As. industries become highly concentrated, 
firms presumably have sufficient market power to 
earn maximal profits. with less and less political help. 
Cumulative antitrust indictments measures the ability of 
the industry to solve problems of collective action 
privately without attracting attention from the Justice 
Department and Federal Trade Commissions, which 
try to ensure private collective action problems stay 
unsolved. Other factors equal, antitrust actions make 
firms more sensitive to the political environment and 
raise contributions. Our measure comes from Miller 
1989 and Miller, Shughart, and Tollison 1990. 

The variables described above account for several 
different effects. Industry structure for example, 
proxies for both the costs and the benefits of political 
action. Sales to the government measure both the 
dependence on political action and the existence of 
direct ties.with specific agencies or departments. Our 
goal has been not to discriminate among theoretical 
models of political investment (which do not yet 
exist) but to specify a simple theoretical model con- 
sistent with the empirical model we estimate. Such an 
approach allows us to test the value of an organiza- 
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TABLE 1 


December 1994 


Corporate PAC Contributions to Congressional Candidates in 124 Industries (Three-Digit SIC), 1978-86 
| LARGEST 


TOTAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS ($) 


8,846,904 
15,268,120 
17,690,584 
20,281,440 
24,721,880 


YEAR 


1978 
1980 
1982 
1984 
1986 


Noite: All figures are in 1988 dollar equivalents. 


tionally constrained investment eoncepeen of corpo- 
rate political action. 


DATA AND TECHNIQUE 


Our dependent variable is corporate campaign con- 
tributions to all U.S. House candidates, taking indus- 
tries as the unit of observation. These data are avail- 
able by individual PAC from the Federal Election 
Commission. We merged individual corporate PAC 
contributions with firm data from COMPUSTAT for the 
five election cycles 1978-86 and then aggregated up to 
the SIC three-digit industry level. The data collection 
process captures 50%-60% of the corporate PACs 
(listed separately from the trade association records, 
there being no overlap between the two) listed in the 
Federal Election Commission data for each election 
and about 80% of the dollar amount of contributions. 
The 124 industries in the sample are mainly in the 
200-399 (manufacturing) range along with a few 
100-level (agricultural and mining) and 400-level (ser- 
vices) industries. Industries in the sample and their 
contributions levels are listed in Appendix C. 

Table 1 shows the growth of political activity in the 
124 industries comprising the sample. Total contribu- 
tions almost triple in real terms (all dollar figures are 
given in 1988-dollar-equivalent units) over the sam- 
ple, from around $8.8 million in 1978 to almost $25 
million in 1986. Both the intensity of participation by 
active industries, and the number of industries mak- 
ing contributions, grows significantly. The largest 
total contribution by a single industry almost dou- 
bles, from $1.4 million in 1978 to $2.7 million in 1986, 
and the average nonzero contribution rises from 
$132,000 to $294,000. Further, the number of indus- 
tries making no contributions falls from 57 to 40. 

The values of the variables are calculated for two 
different samples: the full 124-industry sample and 
the subsample of 110 industries where complete data 
for the full model are available. The two samples 
appear generally similar (see Appendix B for sum- 
mary statistics and precise variable definitions), 
though industries with the largest average govern- 
ment sales, most antitrust indictments, and most 
variable profit streams are excluded in the smaller 


_ SINGLE-INDUSTRY 
CONTRIBUTION ($) 


1,409,900 
1,873,400 
2,045,600 
2,480,500 
2,715,400 
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INDUSTRIES 
MAKING NO 
CONTRIBUTION 


AVERAGE 
NONZERO 
CONTRIBUTION ($) 


132,043 
183,935 
208,124 
238,605 
294,308 


sample, reducing the sample variation of these re- 
gressors. 

The methodological problem is that the dependent 
variable is limited below, at zero. Industries where it 
is not profitable to make political contributions or 
where the collective-action problem cannot be solved 
make no contributions. Zero contributions occur in 
216 (35%) of the 620 observations in the full 124- 
industry-and-five-election sample. Such a probability 
mass at a single point implies biased and inconsistent 
ordinary least squares estimates. A possible solution 
is to throw out-the zero-contribution observations 
and then estimate an equation on the rest of the 
sample with ors. This approach eliminates the mass- 
point problem but introduces sample selectivity bias, 
again. yielding biased and inconsistent coefficient 
estimates. 

We can write the HECKIT (Heckman 1976, bad 
mogel as follows: 


Zi = Xuß1 + €1j (2) 


= Xz;ß2 + €24- (3) 


_ Equation 2 is P i selection equation where 
z;is an unobserved index of the propensity to under- 
take political action. We do not observe this index but 
do observe an indicator variable z; that equals 1 if z; > 
0 and equals 0 otherwise (in our case, z; = 1 if any 
firms in the industry have active PACs). Equation 3 is 
the contributions equation where y; is observed only 
when z; = 1. If X; = X,, B, = B, and e, = e, then the 
model is identical to the ToBIT model. On the other 
hand, if these conditions do not hold, then TOBIT 
imposes invalid restrictions on the data. We show in 


Appendix A that the Tosir restrictions are rejected in 


our sample. Consequently, we use the HECKIT esti- 
mator to allow B, to differ from B,, while continuing 
to assume X; = X,. We assume that e, and e, are 
bivariate normal random variables with correlation 
coefficient p. 

The basic problem with just estimating equation 3 
with ors is that the expected value of the error term is 
both nonzero and correlated with the independent 
variables; that is, 


Ely; !zj = 1] = Xy Bz + Eley! z; = 1]. (4) 
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TABLE 2 





Determinants of Corporate PAC Contributions to House Candidates by 124 Industries, 1978—86 


EQ. 1: PROBIT EQ. 2: HECKMAN? 
VARIABLE COEF. S.E. COEF. S.E. 

Constant —1.167 .45* —241,199 103,076* 
Trend 117 .47* 40,915 9,741** 
Private Sales .227 .03** 21,198 2,924** 
(Private sales)? —.001 .0002** ~64 16** 
Government sales .708 .35* 132,302 15,402** 
(Government sales)? ~.012 01 —2,320 358** 
Regulated industry .260 26 167,292 39,831 ** 
Diverse industry —1.172 .38** -394,612 92,199** 
Concentration ratio .037 .017* 3,549 3,697 
(CR)? — .00053 00021 —38 38 
Cumulative antitrust .010 .017 9,316 3,682* 
S.D. of profit 3.105 61** 222,127 71,195** 
Geog. spread ~ 002 .000034 —390 89** 
IMR — — 182,087 60,294** 

Dependent variable 0/1 dollars 

Sample 620 404 

Log-likelinood/R? —251 601 


*"Selectivity-bias-corrected OLS with corrected standard errors (Heckman). Data are on 124 three-digit industries for five elections expressed in 1988 dollars; 
404 nonzero observations and 216 at 0. To allow more significant digits, the sales data used in these regressions are in one hundred’s of millions of 1988 


doiiars. 
tp s .05. 
"p s 0l. 


Greene gives the expectation of the error term in 
equation 4 as 


Elez | z; = 1] = poy{ f(Z/1 — F(Z}, 


where Z; = (X,,;B,/o,,) and f and F are the normal and 
cumulative normal densities, respectively (1993, the- 
orem 22.4). 

Intuitively, accounting for the sample selection 
process generates another regressor, f(Z;/1 — F(Z), 
which needs to be incorporated into the contributions 
equation. This variable is generally called the inverse 
Mills ratio (IMR), or the Hazard rate. The HECKIT 
technique first estimates a PROBIT model on equation 
2 (using the (0, 1) indicator variable z} to calculate an 
estimate of the IMR for each data point. Then this 
equation is estimated using OLS: © 


yi = Xz; Ba + g IMR + vz. 


Hecxir provides consistent estimates of B,, though 
the ors standard errors are biased. We compute the 
consistent standard errors as derived by Greene 
(1993, 713). 


RESULTS 


The sample is a pooled time-series cross section, so 
our first task is to find out whether the time-series 
pooling assumption is valid. In all the regressions 
reported here, there is a trend variable (trend = 1 in 
1978 and goes up by 1 in each period to 5.0 in the 1986 
election) included as a regressor. The variable im- 
poses the restriction that the intercept shifts an equal 
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amount between each election. This restriction can be 
tested by replacing the trend variable with four 
dummy variables that let the intercept shift freely and 
then comparing the fit of the two equations with a 
likelihood ratio test. In all cases, the appropriateness 
of the trend variable cannot be rejected, even at the 
.10 confidence level. 

We also test for the stability of the other coefficients 
in the regression over time using likelihood ratio 
tests. The hypothesis that a pooled sample is appro- 
priate at the .05 level, once the trend intercept shift is 
allowed, cannot be rejected. Thus the annual esti- 
mates do pool over the years in our sample, and 
treating these data as a single sample is legitimate. 

Equations 1 and 2 carry out the Heckman proce- 
dure (Table 2). The prosir model from equation 2 
provides an estimate of the IMR that is used as an 
additional regressor in the reported OLs regression. 
The selectivity-corrected OLS model shows all vari- 
ables correctly signed and significant at the .01 level 
except concentration. This regression explains 60% 
of the variation in contributions across politically 
active industries. Also, the coefficient on the IMR is 
positive and significant in equation 3, suggesting that 
selectivity is a factor in these data. In other words, 
OLS estimations on this sample would produce biased 
estimates of the true coefficients. The probit model 
(equation 1) correctly classifies 80% of the cases in the 
sample. The misclassified cases are split almost 
evenly between inactive industries predicted to be 
making contributions (61 cases) and contributing in- 
dustries predicted to be inactive (64 cases). 

Our technique allows a comparison of the effects of 
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TABLE 3 


December 1994 


Adding Import Competition, Interest Rates, and Wage Rates in a 110-Industry Subsample 


EQ. 1: PROBIT EQ. 2: HECKMAN? EQ. 3: PROBIT EQ. 4: HECKMAN 
VARIABLE COEFF. S.E. COEFF. S.E. COEFF. S.E. COEFF. S.E. 

Constant —1.818 53** —326,652 87,574** —2.078 821* —700,220 128,954** 
Trend .099 51 29,002 7,287** 072 .052 29,187 7,136** 
Private sales 230 .031** 18,786 2,108** 238 .031** 17,778 1,991** 
(Private sales)? —~.002 .000042** ~90 11.6** —.001 .00018** *, —89 11" 
Gvt. sales 4.108 42** 160,011 40,024** 1.190 .43** 148, 410 39,055** 
(Gvt. sales)* ~.231 2 28,875 8,134** —.242 .12* 29,964 7,885** 
Regulated industry 243 .33 137,784  33,606** .187 .35 - 103,870 36,318** 
Diverse industry —1.315-. .41* —192,803 65,357%* -—1.453 .44* — 168,490 58,913** 
| Conc. ratio 067 .022** 9,529 3,145** 072 .023** 7,459 3,161* 
(CR)? ~.00083 .00025** —119 30.6** —8.6E-4 .00026** —105 32** 
Cum. antitrust 084 .031** 9.063 2.75** .099 .034** . 7,185 _ 2,681** 

S.D. of profit 2.295 .65** 257,523 84,712** 2.637 .83** —7,445 106,357 

Geog. spread. ~.002 .00036** —179 73* ~,002 .00037** —12 7.2 
import share — > — — — —.040 .02 9,134 2,828** 
(Imp. share)? — — — — B.6E-4 .00041* —199 67** 
Real wage — — — — —.040 .055 33,469 8,223** 

BAA bond rate — — — — 062 .034 7,052 4,670 
IMR — — 96,197  44,742* — — 91,362 44,136* 

oe variable 0/1 dollars 0/1 ‘dollars 
ample 550 357 550 357 
aR 276 .68 284 78 


*Selectivity-bias-corrected OLS with corrected standard errors (Heckman). Data are on 110 three-digit industries for five elections expressed in 1988 dollars; 
357 nonzero observations and 193 at 0. In order to generate coefficients with more significant digits, the sales data used in these regressions are entered 


as one hundred’s of millions of 1988 dollars. 
*p < .05. 
“ps .01. 


the explanatory variables on two different decisions 
by industries: the decision.to form a PAC and then 
the decision on the amount that the PAC will spend. 
The Prosir equation estimates the probability that the 
industry has at least one active PAC, and the selec- 
tivity-corrected ots contribution equation predicts 
the total amount contributed. This approach allows 
the separate impacts of the independent variables 
to be identified at each stage. For example, concen- 
tration is strongly related to the decision to create a 
PAC but turns out to have no influence on the 
amount contributed. The significant concentration 
coefficients in the PRoBIT equation show that higher 
industrial concentration raises the marginal probabil- 
ity of positive political activity in any industry, up to 
a concentration ratio of 35%. In contrast, regulation 
and antitrust indictments are insignificant in the 
PROBIT equation but positive and significant in the 
selectivity-corrected contribution model. Regulated 
industries contribute almost $170,000 more than an 
(otherwise similar) unregulated industry, and each 
antitrust indictment raises industry contributions by 
$9,300, other factors held constant: . 

Consider now the rest of the results in equation 2. 
The significant trend coefficient implies that average 
‘industry contributions are increasing about $41,000 
per year, after controlling for the effect of our inde- 
pendent variables. Private and government sales 
both increase contributions at a decreasing rate (i.e., 
coefficients on squared terms are negative), but the 
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effect of government sales is dramatically larger com- 
pared with the results from the earlier method. Fifty 
million dollars in private sales produces about 
$10,600 in contributions, while an equal amount of 
sales to the government is associated with $65,500 of 
industry PAC money.” The industries with the most 
extreme heterogeneity of product lines contribute 
almost $400,000 less than average. Geographically 
concentrated industries also contribute significantly 
less, suggesting that they can use alternate avenues 
of exercising political influence. Each one-standard- 
deviation increase in geographic concentration low- 
ers contributions by over $85,000. Finally, industries 
with greater variability in past profit streams contrib- 
ute significantly more to political campaigns. Every 
one-standard-deviation increase in this oy 
raises contributions about $40,000. 

These results show that the simple organizationally 
constrained investment model of political activity has 
considerable explanatory power. We shall add the 
import, wage, and interest-rate variables to the model 
and consider the results in more detail. These vari- 
ables are available only for the 110-industry, 550- 
observation subsample.. 

Table 3 adds import share, import share squared, 
real wages, and the BAA bond rate to the regressors 
from Table 2, with the sample reduced by 14 indus- 
tries because of missing data. Equations 1 and 2 
reestimate the two-equation selectivity model using 
the original variable set from the previous analysis. 
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The only differences from the Table 2 results are that 
concentration now significantly affects both contribu- 
tion levels and the probability of participation, and 
the coefficient on the square of government sales is 
now positive and significant. The other variables 
have the same signs as before and are statistically 
significant. 

Equations 3 and 4 in Table 3 contain our results 
with the four new variables added. Again, compare 
the standard errors on variables between the PROBIT 
equation estimating the probability of forming a PAC 
and the selectivity bias corrected OLS equation esti- 
mating the amount of contributions. Regulation and 
wages are insignificant in the participation decision 
yet positive and significant for explaining variations 
in the level of political contributions across indus- 
tries. On the other hand, geographic concentration 
and the variability of industry profits are highly 
significant in the participation equation but much less 
important in the contribution regression. The BAA 
bond rate is significant at the .10 level in the PpRoBIT 
model, but not in the contribution model. All other 
variables are significant, at least at the .05 level, in 
both equations. 

We can use the estimates in equation 4 to describe 
the effect that changes in the variables have on 
industry political contributions in this subsample. 
The average level of private sales in this subsample is 
834 (meaning the average firm in the average indus- 
try has sales of $834 million), which implies contribu- 
tions of $142,000. An increase of one standard devi- 
ation raises contributions to $397,400, an increase of 
more than a quarter of a million dollars. The contri- 
bution-maximizing level of sales is $9.9 billion (only 
one sample industry has larger average firm sales), 
implying $888,000 in contributions. 

The average level of government sales is $19 mil- 
lion, which is associated with $29,300 in marginal 
political contributions. A one-standard-deviation in- 
crease in government sales raises predicted contribu- 
tions to $153,800, an increase of more than 400%. 
These results suggest that at the margin, having 
government as a customer increases industry political 
activity more than having private-sector customers. 
The hypothesis that the two types of sales have 
identical effects on contributions can be rejected at 
the .01 level. Regulation also raises contributions 
more than $100,000 per election, and every antitrust 
indictment increases industry contributions by 
$7,200. This last variable ranges from 0 to 35 in this 
subsample. Greater government involvement with 
firms either greatly increases the return to political 
activity or dramatically lowers the costs of collective 
action by having politicians readily available to coor- 
dinate industry activities. 

The effect of industry concentration on contribu- 
tions is increasing up to 35%, just below the sample 
mean of 41%. At 35% concentration, predicted mar- 
ginal contributions are about $132,000. A one-stan- 
dard-deviation increase above 35% (to 53%) reduces 
the predicted effect of concentration on contributions 
to only $99,500. At levels of concentration above 70%, 
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the marginal effect of concentration on contributions 
is negative." 

Import share also significantly affects industry PAC 
contributions. At the sample mean penetration of 
10.3%, contributions due to imports are predicted to 
be about $73,000. A one-standard-deviation increase 
(to 21.6%) in import penetration raises contributions 
to about $104,000. Beyond the 23% import level, the 
marginal effect of import competition on industry 
contributions begins to fall, reaching zero at around 
46%. 

Industries that pay higher wages also make greater 
political contributions. Every one-dollar increase in 
industry wages increases PAC contributions by 
around $33,000. Every percentage point increase in 
interest rates raises each industry's contribution 
about $7,000, though this effect is not strongly signif- 
icant. In general, however, our prediction that higher 
input prices increase political activity is strongly 
supported in these data. 

Geographic concentration is still negative, though 
only marginally significant in this sample. Each one- 
standard-deviation increase in geographic concentra- 
tion lowers contributions about $26,000. The diverse 
industry dummy is still negative and significant, with 
a coefficient of —$168,000. These results continue to 
show the importance of organizational factors on 
industry political activities. 

Finally, the coefficient on the IMR is still positive 
and significant, showing the importance of our tech- 
nique’s correction for sample selection bias. The 
general fit of the model is quite good. The R-squared 
of .79 in the contribution equations means that we are 
explaining about 80% of the variation in contributions 
across both industries and time. The PROBIT model 
predicting the existence of political activity correctly 
classifies 81% of the 550 cases in the sample. Industry 
political activity can be explained quite well with a 
basic model accounting for profit opportunities and 
free-riding costs. 


EMPIRICAL EXAMPLES FROM 1986 


We shall consider in more detail the contribution 
patterns of some selected industries. First, Table 4 
contains summary statistics on the independent vari- 
ables grouped by amount of contributions in 1986 
into four categories: no contributions (40 cases), pos- 
itive contributions less than $100,000 (45 cases), con- 
tributions between $100,001 and $500,000 (23 cases), 
and contributions greater than $500,000 (16 cases). 
The results show that industries making very similar 
contributions are often quite heterogeneous. While 
average sales rises as contributions rise, the standard 
deviations in each cell for both private and govern- 
ment sales are very large. There is little evidence of a 
trend across contribution categories for any of the 
other variables, though both real wages and percent- 
age regulated jump in the highest contribution cate- 
gory. There are however, regulated industries that 
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TABLE 4 
Average Industry Characteristics by Contribution Group, 1986 
NO $100,000- 
VARIABLE CONTRIBUTIONS $1-$100,000 $500,000 >$500,000 
No. of industries 40 45 23 16 
Private sales 207 460 1,012 2,788 
(220) (453) (810) (3,033) 
Government sales 5.7 7.0 15.0 406 
(23) (11) (33) (1,259) 
Regulated indust. (% of group) 2.5 11 17 50 
(15) (31) (39) (51) 
Diverse indust. (% of group) 5.0 2.2 4.3 12.0 
(22) (15) (21) (34) 
Concentration ratio 37.5 39.4 44.1 48.1 
(16) (15) (16) (23) 
Antitrust actions 3.05 3.11 6.17 4.56 
(7) (4) (7) (6) 
Geographic concentration 870 1,100 3,400 1,350 
(1,000) (1,000) (6,000) (1,000) 
Import share* 12.29 10.14 10.27 5.93 
(13) (12.5) (7.5) (5.9) 
Real wage* 10.16 10.48 10.62 12.42 
(2.25) (1.75) (1.46) (1.55) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are the standard deviations of the group averages. 


“Available for the 110-industry sample only. 


make few contributions and low-wage industries that 
make large ones. 

Second, we provide five examples of how our 
model works to predict industry contributions in 
Table 5. We examine the predicted contributions for 
the cigarette, aircraft, motor vehicle, trucking, and 
petroleum-refining industries made by equation 4 in 
Table 3; that is, the entries give the dollar amount of 
predicted contributions attributed to each individual 


TABLE 5 


independent variable. That number is expressed in 
thousands of 1988 dollars and is computed by multi- 
plying the value of each variable for each industry by 
the relevant regression coefficient. We have rounded 
off the figures to the nearest thousand dollars. 

In the cigarette industry (Table 5, col. 1) there are a 
few, large, geographically dense firms. Actual contri- 
butions from this industry in 1986 are $603,000; our 
regression predicts contributions of $642,000. Private 


Sources of Predicted Contributions (thousands of dollars) in Five Selected Industries, 1986 


VARIABLE CIGARETTES 


Private sales 877 
Government sales 0 
Regulated 0 
Concentration ~126 
Antitrust 28 
Import share 0 
Real wage 461 
Geographic conc. —90 

Fixed factors? —508 

Total predicted contributions 642 

Actual contributions 603 


AIRCRAFT VEHICLES 


279 484 85 870 
2,165 171 23 867 
0 .0 104 .0 

52 86 131 130 

28 163 129 86 

49 115 0 64 
455 438 418 506 
—17 ~93 —21 —36 
-508 
2,523 856 374° 
2,486 


MOTOR PETROLEUM 


TRUCKING REFINING 


~508 —508 —508 


2,083 


1,082 402 2,715 


Note: The technique of using specific industries as examples is drawn from Bartels (1991). The predictions here come from the coefficients estimated earlier 
in Model 4, Table 3. 


“Sum of those effects that do not vary cross-sectionally and are therefore fixed for all industries. These include intercept, trend, and interest rate variable. 
*In this case, the value of the IMR is large enough to raise the predicted contribution significantly ($13,000) above what the reported variables predict, an 
indication of the importance of what would otherwise be selectivity bias in the estimation procedure. 
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sales account for $877,000, concentration for ~$126,000, 
and geographic concentration for — $90,000. The aircraft 
industry, contributed $2,486,000 in 1986, while our 
model's predicted contribution is 2,523,000. Here, sales 
to the government is the driving factor, accounting 
for over 2 million dollars in campaign contributions. 
Note that neither of these industries is significantly 
regulated by Pittman’s 1977 standards. 

The third industry in Table 5 is motor vehicles, or 
SIC category 371 (vehicle bodies assembly, not final 
sales). Actual 1986 contributions by this industry are 
$1,092,000; our predicted contribution is $856,000. In 
this industry, antitrust trouble and import penetra- 
tion account for about $280,000 of the total contribu- 
tion. Sales concentration and geographic concentra- 
tion offset each other, and government sales explains 
most of the rest of the prediction. Trucking and 
courier services is examined in Table 5, column 4. 
Regulation, sales concentration and antitrust trouble 
are the main factors driving our predicted contribu- 
tion of $374,000. The actual industry total is $402,000. 
Trucking is geographically dispersed, has low aver- 
age sales to the government, faces no import com- 
petition, and has very small average firm size com- 
pared to the other industries in our example. Yet 
trucking contributions approach those of the cigarette 
industry. 

Finally, consider the petroleum refining industry. 
Petroleum refiners contributed $2,715,000 in 1986, the 
largest industry contribution in our data. Our model 
“only” predicts a contribution of about $2.1 million. 
A large average firm size ($870,000) and significant 
sales to the government ($867,000) are the largest 
factors affecting contributions here. However, sales 
concentration, antitrust trouble, import competition, 
and high wages also have a significant predicted 
effect. Our $700,000 underprediction may be indirect 
evidence supporting Evans’s claim that “oil PACs 
[are] the most ideological” of all corporate PACs 
(1988, 1048). While our simple cost-benefit model 
does predict a very large contribution, a at 
refiners contributed even more. 

The tenacious reader will have noticed that indus- 
try wages are associated with large contribution num- 
bers but have received little emphasis in our exposi- 
tion of Table 5. That is because there is not much 
variation in wages across the five chosen industries. 
Consider a case of two industries similar in many 
respects but with different average wages. The saw- 
mill industry (SIC 242) contributed $262,000 in 1986, 
the papermill industry, (SIC 262) $583,000. Both are 
made up small firms with few sales to the federal 
government, and neither has much history with the 
antitrust authorities. Yet there exists {and our model 
predicts) about a $300,000 difference in their political 
contributions. Of the difference, $104,000 is due to 
higher wages in the papermill industry, and another 
$104,000 is attributed to the fact that papermills are 
significantly regulated (according to Pittman) and 
sawmills are not. The rest of the difference is attrib- 
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uted to the greater concentration of the papermill 
industry. 


CONCLUSION 


We have investigated the industrial organization of 
corporate PACs over the period 1978-86. Though the 
allocation of PAC monies among candidates for po- 
litical office has been extensively studied, we are the 
first to present even a simple empirical model of 
corporate political activity and then investigate which 
industries contribute and how much they give. Our 
empirical results support two theoretical proposi- 
tions: (1) the evidence is consistent with the notion 
that industries follow investment-oriented goals in 
political activity, and (2) the ability of industries to 
achieve these goals is conditioned by both the bene- 
fits that political action brings and the costs of achiev- 
ing cooperation and organizing collective action. Be- 
tween 60% and 80% of the variation in contributions 
is explained in the empirical models. Coefficient signs 
and significance levels are robust, showing general 
consistency across time, changes in the sample, and 
inclusion or omission of independent variables. 

We feel our evidence is sufficient to reject the null 
hypothesis that variations in total PAC contributions 
are based on idiosyncratic internal goals, at least at 
the corporate PAC level. Wright’s (1985) influential 
work only directly addresses the behavior of five 
large trade associations. We argue that attaining real 
political leverage requires concerted contributions by 
a group of PACs and therefore study corporate PACs 
at the industry level. However, it is still an open 
question whether the factors we use to explain cor- 
porate PAC contribution levels can explain total trade 
association PAC activities. We plan in future work to 
study the relationships between corporate PACs and 
industry trade associations. 

In closing, one further caveat seems in order. 
Because our focus has been on organization and 
collective action problems, we have taken the indus- 
try as the appropriate unit of observation. The defi- 
nition of industry, however, has been quite narrow— 
the collection of corporations within a three-digit SIC 
code. A more appropriate definition of industry 
might well include unions and trade associations 
drawn from the same SIC, reflecting a functional, 
rather than class, definition. A corporation manufac- 
turing automobiles may share more political goals 
(trade restrictions on imports, blocking more strin- 
gent emission standards, etc.) with the United Auto 
Workers than with corporations that export semicon- 
ductors. If this (currently untested) claim is correct, 
the traditional division of corporations and unions 
into political adversaries is not a useful one. The 
industry, more broadly construed to include all eco- 
nomic actors with an interest in the industry's for- 
tunes, may ultimately prove to be the more useful 
unit of analysis. 
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APPENDIX A: THE TROUBLE 
WITH TOBIT 


This appendix discusses the TosiT technique, which is widely used 
in political science to solve the problem of a censored sample 
(particularly in the study of campaign finance; see, e.g., Grier and 
Munger 1993). Though there are alternate approaches (see Greene 
1990, chap. 21 for a good discussion), Tost is the most common 
choice. The problems with Tost are not widely understood, 
however. In particular, TOBIT requires (in our case) that the 
determinants of both the participation and contribution decisions 
have exactly the same effects. 

The classic rosrr model (Tobin 1958) assumes that there is an 
index variable y*, linearly related to the independent variables, 
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observations and the regression model for the observed data 
should be so closely related. Cragg assumes that the probability of 
limit observations is independent of the regression model. Greene 
(1993) shows that this restriction in the rostr model can be tested 
by comparing the fit of the Toprr model with the combined fit of (1) 
a PROBIT model predicting the probability of a nonlimit observation 
and (2) a truncated normal regression on the nonlimit data. 

Table A-1 presents some preliminary results, and Greene’s test 
of the rosrr model versus Crage’s variant. The ordinary least 
squares regression in equation 1 and the Tost in equation 2 have 
the same signs and significance levels. Equations 3 and 4 (Table 
A-2} decompose the participation decision and the contribution 
level into distinct parts. A PRoBrT equation is used to predict 
political activity and then a truncated regression on the 404 positive 
contributions. The results of these separate procedures can now be 


Yi= XB + ei- (A1) compared with the tosrr model, which assumes the two compo- 

The observed dependent variable y; is generated as follows: nents are determined in a single equation. Summing the log- 
ii l likelihood functions of equations 3 and 4 and comparing that sum 

yi = yi if X;B + e; > 0; otherwise y; = 0. (A2) to the TosrT log-likelihood produces a chi-squared statistic of 444, 


Given that the errors are independently and identically distributed 
normal, the coefficients of this model can be estimated using 
maximum likelihood. 

As we note in the text, ToBIT models force a single set of 
coefficients to explain both whether the dependent variable will be 
observed and its value conditional on being observed. Cragg (1971) 
points out that it is not obvious that the occurrence of limit 


TABLE A-1 





Testing the Tobit Restrictions 


which strongly rejects the Toprr assumption. In the truncated 
contributions regression, all variables are correctly signed and 
significant at the .01 level. While none of the substantive conclu- 
sions in our empirical work would change if we used the TOBIT 
model throughout, the model is clearly rejected by the data. The 
PROBIT and selectivity-corrected least squares regressions used in 
the text provide better information. 


INDEPENDENT TOUA TION 
VARIABLES 1 (OLS) 2 (TOBIT) 3 (PROBIT) 4 (TRUNCATED) 
Constant —68,020 —151,609 —.216 — 1,760,330 
(21,801)** (47,675)** (.26) (271 ,656)** 
Trend 23,709 33,685 .120 106,914 
(6,425) ** (8,772)** (.047)* (10,586)** 
Private sales 11,568 14,069 .196 19,452 
(639)** (832)** (.026)** (1,926)** 
Government sales 27,601 33,470 641 61,368 
(2,763)** (3,630)** (.33)* (8,754)** 
Regulated industry 156,234 168,418 327 698,545 
(26,891)** (35,160)** (.26) (127,240)** 
Diverse industry —151,056 330,420 1.157 ~785,631 
(50,690)** (79,428)** (.38)** (262,752)** 
Concentration ratio 1,134 1,685 —.008 gre 
(545)* (736)** (.0053)** 2,4 
Cumulative Antitrust 5,205 8,160 .009 pape = 
(2,303)* (3,022) (.17) 9,636 
S.D. of profit 149,138 287,391 3.132 529,299 
(47,800)** (60,631)** (.6)** (150,797)** 
Geographic spread —169 —454 —.002 —857 
(40)** (62)** (.0003)** (271)** 
Dep. var. dollars dollars 0/1 dollars 
Sample size 620 620 620 404 
R*/log-likelihood 56 -5,728 —265 —5,241 


Note: Data are on 124 three-digit industries for five elections expressed in 1988 dollars. There are 404 nonzero observations and 216 at 0. Numbers in 
parentheses are standard errors. To generate coefficients with more significant digits, the sales data used in these regressions are entered as one hundred’s 


of millions of 1988 dollars. 
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APPENDIX B: DESCRIPTIONS AND 
SOURCES FOR VARIABLES 


The industrial concentration, regulation, and import share vari- 
ables do not vary over time, and the interest rate variable does not 
vary cross-sectionally. Wages and profits only vary at the two-digit 
level; that is, in any year all three-digit industries with a common 
two-digit home are assigned the same wage and profit numbers. 

Total Industry Contributions (Dependent Variable). Each corporation 
on the COMPUSTAT data base was matched against the Federal 
Election Commission master list of corporate PACs (Nonparty 
Spread File, Reports on Financial Activity) for each election year in 
the sample (1978, 1980, 1982, 1984, 1986). If a corporation was not 
identified as having a PAC, the contributions for that firm were 
listed as zero; otherwise, the total contributions of the PAC to 
House candidates were listed. Many PACs were neither identified 
as having corporate sponsors, nor had an identifiable company 
name revealed in their registered PAC title. These PACs were 
dropped from the sample. The firm-level data were then aggre- 
gated up to the three-digit SIC industry level, using the SIC codes 
listed on COMPUSTAT, by adding up all the contributions within an 
industry. 

Average Private Sales. Obtained from COMPUSTAT; item no. 12 on 
industrial database. Gross sales (the amount of actual billings to 
customers for regular sales completed during the period) reduced 
by cash discounts, trade discounts, and returned sales and allow- 
ances for which credit is given to customers. Value is in millions of 
dollars and is annual (as are all coMPUSTAT variables). Our variable 
represents the average of sales over firms in the three-digit 
industry. 

Average Government Sales. Data on proportion of industry total 
sales that went to the federal government were obtained from 
Russell Pittman; original data came from Bureau of the Census 
1985a--d. This proportion was multiplied by industry total sales to 
yield an estimate of dollar sales to the federal government. 

Regulated Industry. Dummy variable, equal 1 if industry is regu- 
lated. Obtained from Pittman 1977 for four-digit industries. If the 
three-digit industry contained at least one regulated four-digit 
industry, it was considered regulated. 

Concentration Ratio. Data were obtained from Russell Pittman; 
actual values represent corrected (by Department of Justice) con- 
centration ratios for 1982, with original data coming from Bureau of 
the Census 1985a. 

Cumulative Antitrust Indictments. Data were obtained from Gerry 
Miller and used in Miller 1989 and Miller, Shughart, and Tollison 
1990. These data were originally compiled by Miller under a 
Freedom of Information Act request from the Department of 
Justice and Federal Trade Commission. Miller tracked indictments 
of all firms and made the data available to us at the four-digit SIC 
level. We aggregated up to the three-digit level and created a 
moving (cumulative) sum of industry violations. 

Geographic Concentration. The variable is a Herfindahl index, 
calculated for each industry j as Li (Sales; /Sales)*, where sales in 
the ith state are calculated using the CompusTAr state [Ds for each 
corporation in the sample, and the denominator of the ratio is total 
industry j sales. 

Industry Profits. The variable is “corporate profits without adjust- 
ments” contained in the Bureau of Economic Analysis Income and 
Wealth Division’s gross product originating (GPO) by industry, 
table 6.1F. These data are annual, available in an industry grouping 
very similar to the two-digit SIC. We adjusted these data for 
inflation using industry-specific price indices and gave the appro- 
priate two-digit profit figure to each three-digit industry in the 
sample. 

Diverse Industry. Source data come from COMPUSTAT Industrial 
Segment File, where the number of segments (roughly, products) 
are reported by each firm, up to a maximum of 10. We averaged 
these data by industry (mean = 1.7, standard deviation = .65) and 
then defined a “diverse industry” as one with mean number of 
products more than two standard deviations above the sample 
average; that is, all industries whose firms average more than three 
product lines are coded 1.0 and the others .00. 

Import Share. Data were obtained from Don Clark and used in 
Clark, Kaserman, and Mayo 1990. Import share is defined as total 
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TABLE B-1 


Data Summary 


VARIABLE 
AND NO. 
INDUSTRIES MEAN 


Contributions 
124 
110 

Avg. private 
sales (millions) 
124 
110 

Avg. government 
sales (millions) 
124 
110 

Concentration 
Ratio (4-firm) 
124 
110 

Cum. antitrust 
124 
110 

S.D. of Profit 
124 
110 

Regulated indust. 
124 
110 

Diverse indust. 
124 
110 

Geographic Herf. 
index 
124 
110 

Wave rate 
110 

Import share 
110 

BAA bond rate 
110 


MINI- MAXI- 


S.D. MUM MUM 


00 2,715,400 
00 2,715,400 


140,010 326,940 
130,110 313,250 


2.81 
2.81 


796.37 
834.32 


18,519 
18,519 


.00 
00 


49.82 
18.94 


5,087 
629 


93.00 
86.00 


. 10.00 
10.50 


40.81 
41.08 


44.00 
35.00 


00 
.00 


2.54 
2.56 


2.24 
57 


007 
.007 


151 
138 


1.00 
1.00 


14 
12 


00 
00 


00 
00 


1.00 
1.00 


.048 
.045 


3,929 
3,868 


9,925 
9,925 
10.57 15.14 
10.28 56.10 


12.55 15.34 





imports divided by total shipments for the industry. Original data 
were four-digit SIC level, aggregated up to the three-digit level. 
Wage Rate. From crripase data bank. Variables are “average 
hourly earnings of production workers” (LE6M20-—LE6M39), corre- 
sponding to two-digit SICs. We adjusted for inflation using the 
gross national product deflator and gave the appropriate two-digit 
“real wage” figure to each three-digit industry in the sample. 
BAA Bond Rate. From crræase data bank. Values are the annual 
average rate charged on BAA rating bonds, from 1978 through 1986. 


APPENDIX C 


This appendix gives information about the industries used in the 
sample and their total contributions over the period 1978-1986. The 
industry definitions and descriptions are taken from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Standard Industrial Classifications, using 
3-digit industries. The contribution totals are the sum of contribu- 
tions reported to the Federal Election Commission, by corporate 
PAC, aggregated into these industry definitions. The dollar 
amounts were all transformed to real (1988 dollar) values, and then 
summed from 1978-86. 
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109 
138 
201 
203 
205 
207 
209 
221 
225 
232 


Miscellaneous Metal Ores (0) 

Oil & Gas Field Services (978) 

Meat Products (531) 

Preserved Fruit & Vegetables (0) 

Bakery Products (1,225) 

Fats & Oils (505) 

Misc. Foods & Kindred Products (25) 
Broadwoven Textile Mills (cotton) (483) 
Knitting Mills (26) 

Men’s & Boy’s Furnishings (142) 
Women’s & Children’s Undergarments (0) 
Sawmills & Planing Mills (863) 

Wood Buildings & Mobile Homes (0) 
Office Furniture (7) 

Misc. Furniture & Fixtures (0) 

Paper Mills (2,817) 

Paperboard Containers & Boxes (10) 
Periodicals (109) 

Commercial Printing (214) 

Greeting Cards (0) 

Printing Trade Services (0) — 

Plastics Materials & Synthetics (1,144) 
Soap, Cleaners & Toilet Goods (328) 
Industrial Organic Chemicals (35) 

Misc. Chemical Products (184) 

Asphalt Paving & Roofing Materials (0) 
Rubber & Plastic Footwear (117) 
Nonrubber Footwear (1) 

Glass & Glassware, Pressed/Blown (640) 
Cement, Hydraulic (228) 

Pottery & Related Products (0) 

Misc. Nonmetallic Mineral Products (109) 
Iron & Steel Foundries (92) 

Nonferrous Products 

Nonferrous Foundries (8) 

Metal Cans & Shipping Containers (215) 
Plumbing & Heating (Nonelectric) (21) 
Metal Forgings & Stampings (33) 
Ordnance & Accessories (0) 

Engines & Turbines (134) 

Construction & Related Equipment (915) 
Special Industry Machinery (22) 
Computer & Office Equipment (711) 
Industrial Machinery (137) 

Electrical Industrial Apparatus (261) 
Electric Wiring & Lighting Equipment (0) 
Communications Equipment (996) 

Misc. Electrical Equipment & Supplies (145) 
Aircraft & Parts (8,505) 

Railroad Equipment (16) 

Guided Missiles, Space Vehicles & Parts (4,233) 
Search & Navigation Equipment (1,934) 
Medical Instruments & Supplies (47) 
Photographic Equipment & Supplies (200) 
Jewelry, Silverware & Plated Ware (40) 
Pens, Pencils, Office & Art Supplies (0) 
Misc. Manufactures (0) 

Trucking & Courier Services (Nonair) (1,026) 
Deep Sea Foreign Freight Transportation (171) 
Pipelines, Except Natural Gas (69) 

Radio & Television Broadcasting (48) 
Gas Production & Distribution (2,492) 


Notes 


The authors thank David Austen-Smith, Dennis Coates, 
Tyler Cowen, James Friedman, Russell Pittman, Robert Toll- 
ison, and Richard Wagner for helpful comments on earlier 
drafts. Don Clark, Gerry Miller, John Mayo and Russell 


Pittman provided useful data. 


1. An exception is Hall and Wayman 1990. They find that 
the use of time by committee members is strongly correlated 


with contributions. 
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Petroleum & Natural Gas Extraction (1,608) 
Heavy Construction, Except Highway (0) 
Dairy Products (157) 

Grain Mill Products (838) 

Sugar & Confectionary Products (70) 
Beverages (2,879) 

Cigarettes (1,358) 

Broadwoven Textile Mills (manmade) (70) 
Carpets & Rugs (42) 

Women’s & Misses’ Outerwear (0) 

Misc. Fabricated Textile Products (3) 
Millwork, Plywood & Structural (906) 
Household Furniture (0) 

Public Building & Related Furniture (0) 
Pulp Mills (0) 

Paperboard Mills (76) 

Newspapers (0) 

Books (0) 

Manifold Business Forms (9) 

Blankbooks & Bookbinding (11) 
Industrial Inorganic Chemicals (586) 
Drugs (4,580) 

Paints & Allied Products (355) 
Agricultural Chemicals (516) 

Petroleum Refining (10,525) 

Tires & Inner Tubes (167) 

Fabricated Rubber Products (46) 

Flat Glass (0) 

Products of Purchased Glass (0) 
Structural Clay Products (109) 

Concrete, Gypsum & Plaster Products (164) 
Blast Furnace & Basic Steel Products (1,654) 
Primary Nonferrous Metals (1,349) 
Nonferrous Rolling & Drawing (149) 
Misc. Primary Metal Products (0) 
Cutlery, Hand Tools & Hardware (18) 
Screw Machine Products (0) 

Metal Services (51) 

Misc. Fabricated Metal Products (0) 

Farm & Garden Machinery (2,627) 
Metalworking Machinery (48) 

General Industrial Machinery (736) 
Refrigeration & Service Machinery (148) 
Electric Distribution Equipment (990) 
Household Appliances (434) 

Household Audio & Video Equipment (267) 
Electronic Components & Accessories (450) 
Motor Vehicles & Equipment (4,013) 
Ship & Boat Building & Repair (0) 
Motorcycles, Bicycles & Parts (25) 

Misc. Transportation Equipment (0) 
Measuring & Controlling Devices (472) 
Ophthalmic Goods (0) 

Watches, Clocks, Watchcases & Parts (0) 
Toys & Sporting Goods (153) 

Costume Jewelry & Notions (0) 
Railroads (2,636) 

Public Warehousing & Storage (0) 

Air Transportation, Scheduled (2,992) 
Telephone Communications (5,116) 
Electric Services (2,580) 

Combination Utility Services (1,355) 


2. Andres (1985) examines the Fortune 500 firms for 1980 
(though his sample inexplicably contains only 426 observa- 
tions). Masters and Keim (1985) and Humphries (1991) exam- 
ine the Fortune 1000 manufacturing firms in the year 1982. 
Masters and Keim add about 150 nonmanufacturing firms, as 
well. Grier, Munger, and Roberts (1991) examine the percent- 
age of firms with PACs in 96 manufacturing industries (re- 
gardless of size, provided the firms are listed in the Com- 
pustat database) in 1984. McKeown (1994) examines 118 firms 
at three different points in time. 

3. There are a variety of measures of industry structure in 
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the economics~industrial organization literature, with the 
most common being the four-firm concentration ratio. This 
ratio can be defined as the sum of total sales of the largest four 
firms in the industry, divided by the total sales of the entire 
industry. Obviously, a concentration ratio of one means that 
there are only four (or fewer) firms. A concentration ratio of 
-10 would mean that the largest four firms account for only 
10% of the total sales (and hence market power) of the 
industry. 

4. Boies chooses 10 variables by looking at pairwise coef- 
ficients, then derives a four-variable model from stepwise OLS 
regressions, in effect using two pretest estimators, each of 
which are biased and inconsistent. 

5. Itis worth pointing out that the empirical model we will 
estimate based on this abstract profit function is a reduced 
form, capturing the aggregate effects of variables that may 
effect both the costs and the benefits of political action. The 
main reason we specify a formal profit function at all is to 
justify inclusion of the input price variables, which are then 
implied as direct comparative statics results of the model. 

6. We subscript I(¢); because different industries will 
exercise very different levels of influence depending on the 
political support among voters—and other industries—for the 
policy or service in question. This function is designed to 
focus just on the marginal impact of PAC contributions by the 
industry. 

7. The exact mechanism by which influence is obtained 
through contributions is left unspecified here. Two possible 
modeling approaches are Denzau and Munger 1986 and 
Baron 1994. 

8. The evidence on corporate PACs (Eismeier and Pollock 
1988; Handler and Mulkern 1982, Matasar 1986, Morrison 
1992), based on both perceptions of researchers and inter- 
views with company executives and lobbyists, would appear 
to indicate that corporate PACs are fairly directly controlled 
by the sponsoring organization. This top-down control is 
quite different from the looser and more anarchic setting in 
which trade associations work (Bauer, Pool, and Dexter 1963; 
Wright 1985). Further, as Grier and Munger (1991) show, the 
allocations of corporate and trade association PAC contribu- 
tions are statistically distinct and must be analyzed separately. 

9. The general form of the Herfindahl index is the sum of 
the squares of some fractions that sum to one. It is widely 
used to measure market structure (the sum of the squares of 
the market shares of all firms). In this case, the “share” 
variable is the proportion of total sales that each state repre- 
sents for the industry. 

10. As Snyder (1989) shows, the issue of optimal dispersion 
of “power” is a difficult one. The issue depends in part on the 
ability of a group (e.g., in this case, of employees at manu- 
facturing plants) to control a single district or to spread among 
several districts. The probability of being pivotal in multiple 
districts is higher if the workers are spread out; the probability 
of being pivotal in at least one district is obviously higher if all 
the workers are in one district. It may not be true, therefore, 
that geographic diversity has a monotonic effect in either 
direction. 

11. The average number of product lines per industry is 
1.7. The cut-off point for being considered a “diverse” indus- 
try is 3.0. We ran regressions using product lines directly. In 
a linear specification, it is negative but insignificant; adding 
the square turns the linear coefficient positive; and the square 
coefficient is negative and significant. Since it seems strange 
to estimate a quadratic function for a variable that ranges from 
1 to 4.1, we used the dummy variable described in the text. 

12. Standard OLS estimates are inconsistent, and the stan- 
dard errors are incorrect (see Greene 1993; Heckman 1979). 
The standard errors reported here are corrected, using the 
procedure Greene derives from Heckman’s consistent estima- 
tor. All our regressions were estimated with LIMDEP version 
5.1 and checked with SHAZAM version 7.0. 

13. The average level of sales to the federal government in 
the full sample is $50 million. 

14. These results are broadly similar to those of Grier, 
Munger, and Roberts (1991), who find that the influence of 
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concentration on the number of PACs in an industry is nonlin- 
ear, first increasing and then decreasing, for the year 1984. 
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REPORT FROM THE LABORATORY: THE INFLUENCE OF INSTITUTIONS 
ON POLITICAL ELITES’ DEMOCRATIC VALUES IN GERMANY 


ROBERT ROHRSCHNEIDER Indiana ia 


he unification of Germany revives several questions about the future of Germany’ S democracy. 

Given the socialist-authoritarian background, how supportive are East Germany's elites of 

liberal democratic rights? Has the socialist-democratic experience instilled into elites a social 
egalitarian conception of democracies? In what ways, if at all, do elites support direct democracy 
procedures? I examine political elites’ conceptions of democracies in the united Germany in 1991, 
using a survey of 168 parliamentarians from the united parliament in Berlin, I find that the socialist 
and parliamentary institutions in the East and the West, respectively, have substantially influenced 
elites’ conceptions of democracies in Germany, leading to a value divergence across the East-West 
boundary. Yet the findings also suggest that a partial value convergence in terms of liberal democratic 
rights among postwar elites has taken place. The results support an institutional learning theory, but 
they also suggest that support for liberal democratic values has been diffused into East Germany. 


I think entirely in dialectical terms. 
—an East Berlin CDU parliamentarian 
-on evaluating political issues 


he unification of Germany revives several ques- 
Tie about the future of Germany’s democ- 

racy, most of which analysts of the West Ger- 
man political system had thought were resoived. 
Especially throughout the 1980s, a consensus evolved 
among scholars that the West German mass public 
and elites had developed a democratic political cul- 
ture (Baker, Dalton, and Hildebrandt 1981; Hoff- 
mann-Lange 1985; Roth 1976; Weidenfeld and Korte 
1991). However, the socialist East German system in 
many ways represented a continuation of Germany’s 
antidemocratic past—one-party-controlled, with few 
opportunities for elites and the public alike to express 
their opinions freely (Childs, Baylis, and Rueschem- 
eyer 1989; Krisch 1985; Ludz 1972; Schweigler 1975). 
Hence, given the importance of political elites in the 
political reconstruction of the unified Germany, I 
shall analyze the democratic values of the German 
political elite at the end of 1991. 

There is no agreement on one fixed blend: of 
democratic values necessary to make a political. elite 
democratic. But the extent of elites’ commitment to 
basic democratic rights, their views on social egalitar- 
ian principles, and the extent to which plebiscitarian 
procedures are favored by elites: partly define the 
character that a.democratic system develops (Dahl 
1989; Pennock 1979). These three core values (also 
referred to as elites’ conceptions of democracies)’ consti- 
tute important elements in elites’ ideology (Collier 
and Mahon 1993; Putnam 1973). Thus, given the 50- 
year history of experience in an authoritarian regime, 
how supportive are East German elites of liberal 
democratic rights (e.g., free elections, . freedom of 
discussion)? Has the socialist experience instilled into 
East German elites a social egalitarian conception of 





democracy? Given the extensive nivelvenient of or- 
dinary citizens in the 1989 revolution and the empha- 
sis of socialist ideology on direct democracy, how do 
East German elites view plebiscitarian procedures? 
Using a survey of East and West German parliamen- 
tarians.from the united parliament in Berlin, I shall 
attempt to address these questions. . 

Although my focus is on legislative elites’ concep- 
tions of democracies in Berlin shortly after unifica- 
tion, the theoretical significance reaches beyond Ber- 
lin and, indeed, beyond Germany; for it addresses 
the perennial question of whether political institu- 
tions can reshape elites’ core values. Previous elite 
studies remain inconclusive on this issue because 
they focus either on individual-level or systemic 
source of elites’ political values. For example, individ- 

ual-level studies highlight elites’ professional norms 
as sources of parliamentary behavior (Herzog et al. 
1990; Searing 1982, 1985) and elite attitudes (Aber- 
bach, Putnam, and Rockman 1981; Roth 1976); or else 
they document the influence of elites’ generational 
experience on elite polarization over such N ew Poli- 
tics issues as environmentalism (Dalton 1987).” Sys- 
temic studies, in contrast, assume that the unique 
regime experience of elites within a given polity (e.g., 
political institutions, level of economic development) 
contributes to a similar outlook .on core political 
values (Di Palma 1990; Higley ahd Burton 1989; 
Higley and Gunther 1992).° 

Despite the recognition that both individual-level 
and systemic factors are important sources of elite 
values, these two perspectives have not been com- 
bined into a single study. Individual-level studies 
generally do not incorporate national-level factors 
into their empirical‘ analyses of elites’ values and 
frequently treat core values as an “uncaused first 
cause” (Putnam 1973, 149). In contrast, systemic 
approaches cannot generate the detailed empirical 
data of survey studies about elites’ values because 
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such information for longer time periods (frequently 
centuries) is not available.* The main reason for this 
gap is undoubtedly the absence of proper cases 
where both types of factors can systematically be 
varied, measured, and controlled for. I suggest that 
the conditions created by Germany’s division and 
unification offer the opportunity for a synthesis by 
examining the influence of political institutions (con- 
trolling for individual-level East-West differences) on 
elites’ conceptions of democracies. 

Thus one of my theoretical objectives is to analyze 
the diverging impact of socialist and parliamentary 
institutions on elites’ democratic values. But a second 
is to consider the possibility that democratic ideals 
have spread to East Germany. In fact, there are good 
reasons to argue that East and West Germans have 
not merely drifted apart during the past four decades. 
Analysts of democratic transitions in Southern and 
East-Central Europe have argued that support for 
liberal democratic values may develop even within 
authoritarian states (Di Palma 1990; McDonough, 
Barnes, and Lopez-Pina 1986; Weil 1989). While these 
studies point to a broad range of potential sources 
of value diffusion (e.g., mass media, economic devel- 
opment, education), the diffusion argument predicts 
that democratic values have developed in East Ger- 
many despite the authoritarian political environment. 
I will therefore also examine the possibility of a value 
convergence in terms of elites’ conceptions of democ- 
racies. 

In seeking to address these issues, I interviewed 
168 parliamentarians from the united Berlin parlia- 
ment (79 from East Berlin, 89 from West Berlin) 
between September 1991 and June 1992. I view Ber- 
lin’s division and unification as a quasi laboratory, 
where the effect of socialist and parliamentary-dem- 
ocratic systems on elites’ conceptions of democracies 
can be studied. Although a focus on the Berlin 
parliament lacks the external validity of a national 
elite study, it has the advantage of maximizing the 
range of background factors that are being kept 
constant (e.g., regional differences in political tradi- 
tions within Germany between South-West and 
North-East). Further, where available, I will present 
evidence that the Berlin results are generalizable to 
the national legislative elite. I therefore believe that 
the Berlin study provides a first important step to- 
ward assessing systematically the influence of politi- 
cal institutions on elites’ understanding of a democ- 
racy. 

First, I argue that a process of institutional learning 
may have substantially shaped elites’ democratic ide- 
als in East and West Germany. Based on this discus- 
sion, I shall propose a series of testable hypothesis. 
Next, I shall present evidence that corroborates sev- 
eral (though not all) institutional-learning hypothe- 
ses. Finally, I shall examine the extent to which 
democratic values have been diffused into East Ger- 
many and highlight the main implications of this 
study. 
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INSTITUTIONAL LEARNING AND 
DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


The establishment of a parliamentary democracy in 
West Germany and a socialist system in East Ger- 
many in 1949 marks the beginning of a monumental 
social experiment; for in both systems, the political 
culture had to be reconstructed to conform to the new 
regimes. In West Germany, public opinion and elite 
studies documented that the undemocratic forces 
during the 1950s had to be reckoned with (Almond 
and Verba 1963; Edinger 1960; Meritt and Meritt 
1970). But the longevity of democratic institutions 
and the economic success during the 1950s and 1960s 
also began to transform, slowly but steadily, mass 
and elite political values. By the mid-1970s, analysts 
of public opinion and political elites alike began to 
document the growing acceptance of democratic val- 
ues, especially among citizens born during the post- 
war years (Baker, Dalton, and Hildebrandt 1981; 
Boynton and Loewenberg 1973, 1974; Hoffmann- 
Lange 1985; Kaase 1971; Kuechler 1992). In East 
Germany, while Communist party elites could partly 
benefit from the authoritarian traditions in German 
society (Dahrendorf 1967), the task was to imbue East 
Germans with socialist ideals (Glaessner 1989). Al- 
though the developments in East Germany are less 
well documented than those in West Germany, initial 
analyses seem to indicate that the East German 
system was at least partially successful in achieving 
this goal (Bauer 1991; Friedrich 1990; Noelle-Neu- 
mann 1991).° 

Theoretically, the division-and-unification of Ger- 
many allows analysts to examine whether a political 
system, if established for a sufficient time period, can 
reshape a nation’s political culture. Almond and 
Verba’s (1963) seminal Civic Culture analyzes the 
culture—institution nexus by primarily examining the 
value prerequisites of democratic systems. But Verba, 
in an important essay, explicitly suggests that insti- 
tutions may also have a significant influence on 
individuals’ values because “what an individual be- 
lieves about the political process is learned from 
observation of that process” (1965, 533). The central 
supposition is that elites’ (and publics’) exposure to a 
particular institutional configuration substantially in- 
fluences the basic political values of individuals, a 
theme that became increasingly important in the 
wake of the success of West German democratic 
institutions (Almond and Verba 1980; Conradt 1974; 
Rogowski 1974). From this perspective, individuals’ 
regime experience may be viewed as a combination of 
elites’ exposure to the regime ideology (the official 
values and norms) and regime practices (the operat- 
ing norms). At the center of this perspective, then, is 
the premise that the process of institutional learning 
molds individuals’ democratic values.* 

The effect of newly established institutions on 
elites’ political values is an especially important issue 
in contexts where abrupt and fundamental changes 
in political systems occur, such as the ones in Central 
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Europe after World War II or in 1989. Are new 
institutional arrangements able to imbue citizens with 
those ideological values that institutions need to 
endure? Political culture theory predicts that under 
these conditions individuals’ existing value predispo- 
sitions will initially delay the impact of new institu- 
tional learning (Almond and Verba 1963).” Yet, one 
would also expect that individuals will slowly but 
steadily incorporate the new institutional values and 
norms into individuals’ preexisting values. In partic- 
ular, generational experience may become a “major 
basis for subcultural differentiation” (Eckstein 1988, 
798). That is, cohorts born after a regime transition 
are only exposed to the new institutional configura- 
tion and should provide less resistance to the new 
institutional values and norms than generations that 
were also shaped by pretransition institutions (Sigel 
1989). This perspective therefore anticipates that 
elites’ core values in West and East Germany should 
be influenced by the democratic and socialist regime 
experience because at least two elite generations have 
been socialized under two fundamentally different 
systems since about 1949. In short, the institutional 
learning perspective, combined with the notion of 
generational change, predicts that the East German 
socialist system, despite its collapse, shaped elites’ 
ideological predispositions.® 


Democratic Ideals in East and West Germany 


Based on these considerations, the division of Ger- 
many after World War II and the 1989 unification can 
be used to study the effect of parliamentary-demo- 
cratic and socialist institutions on elites’ political 
values under quasi experimental conditions. Since a 
diverse range of factors (e.g., social culture, historical 
traditions) that usually varies across nations remains 
constant, these systemic factors can be largely ruled 
out as sources of East-West variations in elites’ dem- 
ocratic values. Further, all parliamentarians represent 
constituencies within the city of Berlin, which means 
that variations of regional interests (e.g., between 
cities and more rural areas) are unlikely to enter 
parliamentarians’ views on the topics discussed with 
them (a “most—most” similar systems design). 

Undoubtedly, there are other national-level varia- 
tions between East and West Germany that our study 
design cannot adjust. For example, the West German 
economy has clearly outperformed East Germany’s 
command economy. However, although this East- 
West difference may influence elites’ views on spe- 
cific economic decisions (e.g., where to invest re- 
sources for a particular project), it is less plausible to 
view differences in economic capacity as sources of 
ideological differences across the East-West bound- 
ary. Recognizing that the design only approximates— 
but does not duplicate—experimental conditions, I 
submit that variations of elites’ ideological values, if 
they exist, must be attributed to the different institu- 
tional configuration that elites from East and West 
Berlin were exposed to. 

Following the work of political theorists (e.g., Dahl 
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1989; Held 1987; Pennock 1979), I examine elites’ 
democratic values from three different angles and 
propose six hypotheses about the expected East- 
West and generational differences. Briefly, liberal 
parliamentary democracies emphasize individual po- 
litical rights in their conceptions of democracies, such 
as the right to participate in politics and the right to 
form an opposition (what Dahl terms polyarchy). 
Second, socialist democracies emphasize the egalitar- 
ian distribution of economic goods and link the 
ideal-typical democracy to the egalitarian provision of 
economic goods (Held 1987). Finally, a direct democ- 
racy model stresses the development of plebiscitarian 
procedures to expand the direct involvement of citi- 
zens (Barber 1984; Dahl 1989). These three different 
conceptions are not mutually exclusive, but the par- 
ticular emphasis on these values defines elites’ ideal- 
typical democracy. 

Based on these variants and the institutional learn- 
ing argument, the first expectation concerns elites’ 
support for liberal democratic rights. While the ideo- 
logical and institutional foundations of the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) differed from previous 
authoritarian regimes, several analysts maintain that 
the authoritarian structures of the socialist East Ger- 
man state resemble past authoritarian institutions 
(Dahrendorf 1967; McCauley 1983). For example, East 
German elites were socialized in a political environ- 
ment that penalized the open and regime-critical 
exchange of political ideas. In addition, the official 
rhetoric of the GDR regime did not nurture political 
competition or independent mass involvement in 
politics. In contrast, West German elites have been 
socialized into a political system that encourages 
political competition and citizens’ participation in 
politics. Thus, the first proposition focuses on elites’ 
support for liberal democratic rights: 


Hypotuesis 1. East German elites are less supportive of 
liberal democratic rights than West German elites. 


Furthermore, postwar elites in West Germany were 
socialized under democratic conditions, whereas pre- 
war elites also experienced the authoritarian influ- 
ence of the Third Reich. In contrast, prewar and 
postwar elites in East Germany were primarily ex- 
posed to authoritarian systems. Therefore, the effect 
of institutional learning should reflect generational 
differences within West Germany but not in East 
Germany (Eckstein 1988): 


HyYPoTHEsIs 2. Postwar elites are more committed to 
democratic rights than prewar elites in West Germany, 
but not in East Germany. 


The socialist system in East Germany permanently 
exposed East German citizens to an ideology that 
closely linked a democracy to the egalitarian distribu- 
tion of economic goods. This ideological message was 
reinforced in schools or through the minimal oppor- 
tunity to own private property (Glaessner 1989; Rue- 
schemeyer and Lemke 1989): 
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HypotuHesis 3. East, but not West, elites’ conceptions of 
democracies stress social egalitarian elements. 


The logic of generational experience implies a further 
proposition about the anticipated cohort differences 
regarding the understanding of democracy by mem- 
bers of parliament (MPs): 


HyYPortHesis 4. Postwar elites in East Germany, but not in ` 


West Germany, are more likely than prewar elites to 
emphasize the social egalitarian conception of democra- 
cies. 


Hypotheses 5 and 6 concern East elites’ views on 
direct democracy procedures. There are two reasons 
to believe that East Germans are more likely than 
West Germans to support plebiscitarian procedures. 
First, the extensive involvement of citizens during the 
1989 revolution undoubtedly sensitized East elites to 
the importance of citizens’ involvement in politics. 
Had it not been for the so-called Monday demonstra- 
tions of the East German public, the upheavals in 
East Germany during 1989 would likely have taken a 
different course. Second, while socialist systems did 
not endorse independent involvement of masses in 
politics, socialist ideology did endorse the direct 
mobilization of masses for socialist goals (Held 1987). 
While I will not be able to disentangle the relative 
importance of these processes, the logic of these 
arguments provides the basis for the fifth hypothesis: 


HypoTHEsis 5. East German elites are more supportive of 
plebiscitarian components than West Germans. 


Finally, while all citizens in East Germany experi- 
enced the collapse of their political regime, postwar 
elites should be particularly affected by this experi- 
ence because younger citizens were disproportion- 
ately involved in bringing down the socialist system. 
In addition, the postwar cohort in East Germany was 
exclusively exposed to the mobilization tactics of the 
socialist regime. In West Germany, the New Politics 
literature suggests that postwar elites in West Ger- 
many should be more supportive than prewar elites 
of plebiscitarian procedures (Dalton 1992; Inglehart 
1990): 


HypoTHeEsis 6. Postwar elites in East and West Germany 
are more likely than prewar elites to endorse procedures 
that increase the direct involvement of citizens in politics. 


These six hypotheses make the institutional-learning 
argument testable, but they also define the bench- 
mark expectations to uncover value domains shaped 
by converging forces. That is, if I do not find differ- 
ences where, on the basis of institutional learning, I 
expect them, I must explain their absence. 


THE DATA 


The data stem from a survey conducted between 
September 1991 and June 1992 with 168 (about 70%) 
parliamentarians of the united Berlin parliament. 
West MPs have been socialized under the West 
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German system,” and they have spent an average of 
about seven years in the Berlin parliament. In addi- 
tion, there is no reason to believe that West MPs are 
unrepresentative in terms of their democratic concep- 
tions of the general political elite in West Berlin. 
However, I suspect that the nature of the selection 
process of East Berlin MPs may have biased the 
composition of East Berlin MPs. Most importantly, 
one criterion in selecting candidates for the Berlin 
parliament was the absence of close ties to the old 
GDR regime. Individuals who were politically active. 
in the GDR system were unlikely to be nominated for 
a legislative seat within the new political system. 
Even within the reformed communist party (PDS), it 
furthered a candidate’s career after the transition not 
to hold visible political or social positions in the GDR. 
Undoubtedly, several lower-level functionaries of the 
GDR have joined the West German parties. Still, the 
contemporary elite in East Germany, on average, 
probably overrepresents the most democratic forces 
within the East. Although this bias suggests caution 
in generalizing my findings to East Germany’s old 
political elite, it actually stacks the case against con- 
firming the hypotheses because old GDR elites were 
most intensely exposed to the socialist learning pro- 
cess. Thus any East-West difference that this study 
produces might actually be larger if old GDR elites 
were represented in adequate proportions in the 
Berlin parliament. 

The interviews are based on a structured question- 
naire containing a combination of open-ended and 
closed-ended questions. The Appendix contains de- 
tailed information on the data collection process and 
discusses evidence that the interviewed MPs closely 
mirror key characteristics of the entire Berlin parlia- 
ment. 


RESULTS 


J employed several measures in order to investigate 
elites’ support for liberal democratic, egalitarian, and 
plebiscitarian principles. To measure MPs’ support 
for liberal democratic rights, I asked MPs to indicate 
their agreement or disagreement with items reflecting 
basic principles of liberal democracies (Table 1). I first 
present the bivariate results, followed by multivariate 
analyses, because the bivariate results convey a de- 
tailed profile of East and West elites’ democratic 
values which the multivariate analyses does not con- 
vey. The first three items (A, B, C) measure individ- 
uals’ commitment to general democratic procedures, 
while the next three indicators present respondents 
with a trade-off between conflict and order (D, E, F) 
(Kaase 1971; Putnam 1973). There is virtually unani- 
mous support for the most basic democratic rights (A, 
B, C). Yet the level of support for democratic rights is 
significantly reduced when they conflict with another 
goal—for example, moral or ethical considerations 
(D) or the stability of the political order (E). Further- 
more, there is some evidence that elites in the East 
are somewhat more willing to curtail individuals’ 
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TABLE 1 
MPs’ Support for Democratic Rights 


MEASURES 
Every democracy requires a political opposition. 


Vol. 88, No. 4 


EAST WEST GAMMA 
100.0 100.0 (a) 


it is the primary duty of the political opposition to support the government, and not 3.9 13.5 16 


to criticize it. 
Every citizen has the right to demonsirate. 


Freedom of opinion and discussion must be limited by moral and ethical 57.0 42.7 


consideration. 


A citizen forfeits the right to demonstrate and to strike when he or she threatens 31.6 30.3 


the political order. 


The freedom of political propaganda ts not an absolute freedom, and the state 29.1 23.6 


should carefully regulate its use. 


100.0 97.8 (a) 
— 27 


—.09 
~.22 


Note: Entries are percentages of respondents who agree with statements. See the Appendix for question wording and recodes. N = 79 for East Berlin, 87 


for West Berlin. 
Too little variation to compute gamma. 


rights when order-related objectives conflict with 
liberal democratic rights. On the whole, while East 
German MPs are somewhat less supportive of these 
rights than West German MPs, both elite sectors 
evidence similar levels of support for liberal demo- 
cratic rights. 

Despite the agreement among East and West elites 
over basic political rights, it would be premature to 
conclude that East and West German elites are essen- 
tially alike. One shortcoming of closed-ended items is 
that they may mask considerable differences in elites’ 
conception of an ideal-typical democracy. Accord- 
ingly, I asked respondents to define the core ele- 
ments in their own words: “The term democracy is 
frequently used without further specifications these 
days. What seem to you personally the essentials of a 
democracy?” 

This open-ended question elicited a wide range of 
responses, but the basic patterns can be summarized 
as indicated in Table 2. (The Appendix contains the 
original code categories and recodes used for this 
table). Since the later multivariate analyses use this 
question only to measure egalitarian ideals, this table 
also displays cohort differences within the East and 
West. : 

A large number of MPs mention at least one civil 
right (e.g., liberty, freedom of expressicn) as an 
important component of a democratic system, both in 
the East (64.6%) and the West (73.0%). Within the 
East, prewar generations are more likely to mention 
civil rights (77.1%) than postwar generations (55.9%), 
whereas there are no clear generational differences 
among MPs from West Berlin. Similarly, a quarter of 
East and West MPs mention at least one “govern- 
ment-by-the-people” item (e.g., popular control). 
Consistent with the results from the analysis of 
closed-ended indicators, both East and West MPs 
evidently value basic civil rights and popular control 
as important ingredients of a democracy. 

Yet differences between East and West MPs emerge 
in regard to the social equality component. East MPs 
are substantially more likely than West MPs to men- 
tion the necessity for governments to provide social 





security to individuals. Over a third of East Berlin 
MPs argue that guaranteeing a just standard of living 


TABLE 2 
MPs’ Conceptions of Democracy, by Generation 


DEMOCRATIC 
COMPONENT EAST WEST 


Government by the people 26.6 25.8 
Prewar 24.4 26.1 
Postwar 29.4 25.6 

Active participation 17.7 12.4 
Prewar 13.3 13.0 
Postwar 23.5 11.0 

Direct democracy 25.3 2.2 
Prewar l 13.3 0 
Postwar 41.2 4,7 

Social equality 35.4 7.9 
Prewar 28.9 10.9 
Postwar 44.1 4.7 

Equality of opportunity 3.8 7.9 
Prewar 2.2 43 
Postwar 5.9 11.6 

Civil rights/limited government 64.6 73.0 
Prewar 77.1 69.6 
Postwar 55.9 76.7 

Institutions 40.5 60.7 
Prewar 51.1 58.7 
Postwar 26.5 62.8 

Political competition 20.3 30.3 
Prewar 22.2 32.6 
Postwar 17.6 27.9 

Societal competition 17.7 19.1 
Prewar 17.8 15.2 
Postwar 17.6 23.3 

Citizens’ responsibility 8.9 7.9 
Prewar 6.2 13.0 
Postwar 11.8 2.3 
N, both generations 79 87 

Prewar 45 44 
Postwar 34 43 


Note: Entries are percentages mentioning one or more democratic com- 
ponent. Multiple responses were allowed. See the Appendix for details 
on the question wording and recodes. 
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TABLE 3 


Support for Direct Democracy Procedures 


REFERENDUM INITIATED 


. By the parliament and legally nonbinding 
. By the executive and legally nonbinding 
. By a minority in parliament 
. By a majority in parliament 
. By the executive 

. By the people 


Suppor C-F 


35.4 
19.0 
49.4 
60.8 
45.6 
78.5 


32.0 


EAST 
BERLIN VOLKSKAMMER BERLIN BUNDESTAG (BERLIN) 
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WEST GAMMA 


35.0 
22.0 
26.0 
67.0 
35.0 
71.0 
(a) 


18.0 
10.1 
24,7 
33.7 
19.1 
64.0 


9.0 


12.0 
5.0 
10.0 
16.0 
6.C 
40.0 
(a) 


41 
31 
45 
46 
51 
34 


.66 


resets Berlin data is from the Berlin survey; Bundestag data is from Herzog et al. 1990, 130; Volkskammer data is from Werner 1991, 431. 


@Entries are not available. 


Note: Entries are percentages viewing each procedure as meaningful. See the Appendix for question wording and exact response categories. N = 79 for 


East Berlin, 87 for West Berlin. 


or providing social security for everybody ought to be 
an important obligation of a democracy. In contrast, 
only 7.9% in the West mention this component. 
Again, the substantial generational differences within 
the East attest to the fact that while all East German 
elites were exposed to socialist regime messages, 
postwar elites were particularly receptive to them 
(hypothesis 4). 

Differences between East and West MPs also 
emerge over the degree to which they support the 
use of plebiscitarian procedures. About a quarter 
(25.3%) of MPs from the East mention at least one 
direct-democracy procedure (e.g., referenda for all 
important decisions) whereas only 2.2% in the West 
mention such element. Within the East, the genera- 
tional differences attest to the cumulative learning of 
individuals: both pre- and postwar generations are 
influenced by the people’s revolution and the social- 
ist emphasis on direct democracy, but younger elites 
who are less resistant to new experiences than older 
ones, are more strongly influenced by these factors 
(hypothesis 6). 

Within the West, the weak generational differences 
regarding the plebiscitarian procedures are surpris- 
ing, especially in light of the postmaterialism litera- 
ture (Inglehart 1990). One possible explanation for 
the absence of generational effects may be seen in the 
powerful socialization effect on MPs of representative 
institutions, which leads even those MPs who ini- 
tially favor plebiscitarian procedures to abandon 
these views as a result of their parliamentary work. 
As one Green parliamentarian put it when direct 
democratic procedures were discussed during the 
interview: “If you had asked me this ten years earlier, 
I would have been for it.” This MP then discussed 
how his/her initial enthusiasm for plebiscitarian pro- 
cedures faded as (s)he became confronted with “un- 
reasonable” demands from the constituency. Al- 
though this must remain a tentative attempt to 
explain this unexpected finding, it is also consistent 
with the result that more West Germans (60.7%) than 
East Germans (40.5%), including the postwar cohort, 
mention the existent (representative) institutions of 





the West German constitution (elections, majority 
rule, etc.). Combined, the Green MP’s conversion 
and the general focus of West elites on representative 
institutions point to the ability of these institutions to 
imbue all MPs with representative-democratic values. 

East MPs’ support for plebiscitarian procedures is 
equally pronounced when MPs evaluate a series of 
closed-ended questions about citizens’ direct involve- 
ment in politics. Since these items were also asked in 
two surveys of the West German Bundestag and the 
East German Volkskammer, I may also compare 
Berlin MPs with national-level MPs (Table 3). The 
first two procedures are nonbinding referenda, 
whereas procedures C-F would oblige legislators to 
act in accordance with the outcome of a referendum. 
East MPs on the national level and in Berlin are 
considerably more likely to support plebiscitarian 
procedures, especially when the procedures obtain 
legally binding status. In fact, East Berlin elites fre- 
quently accompanied their rejection of the first two 
options with comments indicating their disagreement 
with the non-binding nature of these procedures. The 
proportion of elites supporting all four procedures 
(32.9% in East Berlin, 9.0% in West Berlin) reflects the 
different democratic visions that exist across the East- 
West boundary: in the West, plebiscitarian proce- 
dures are frequently seen as undermining democratic 
systems, whereas in the East, they are often viewed 
as a potential corrective to a detached political elite." 

The similarity of the Berlin and national results in 
terms of the plebiscitarian procedures also provides 
partial evidence that the Berlin results tend to be 
generalizable to the national political elite. For the 
East-West differences are, if anything, even larger on 
the national level, at least for these indicators. No 
doubt, one would need a national survey, paralleling 
the Berlin study, in order to establish with full confi- 
dence the generalizability of the Berlin-based results. 
But in the absence of such a study, the similarities 
presented are persuasive. 

Taken together, the analysis of East and West MPs’ 
conceptions of democratic values reveals a different 
mix of democratic components. While all MPs fre- 
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quently mention civil rights and political competition, 
a substantial proportion of East MPs primarily value 
direct democracy and social equality elements, 
whereas West MPs predominately specify (represen- 
tative) institutions and competition among political 
and social groups. The differences emerge particu- 
larly between postwar elites, suggesting that both 
East and West German institutions and the peoples’ 
revolution of 1989 molded elites’ values. Thus both 
East and West elites support liberal democratic rights, 
but this commitment, while similar on the surface, is 
embedded in different democratic ideals. 


SOURCES OF VALUE 
PREDISPOSITIONS: A MULTIVARIATE 
ANALYSIS 


How well does the influence of institutional learning 
perform as a predictor in a multivariate analysis when 
other individual-level East- West differences are con- 
sidered simultaneously? Three dependent variables 
are analyzed: a democratic-rights index based on the 
indicators from Table 1, an egalitarian democracy 
indicator based on an additive index of responses to 
the open-ended democracy question, and a direct- 
democracy indicator based on the items from Table 3. 
(The Appendix contains details on the construction of 
the indicators.) I use these three different measures in 
order to show that the results converge regardless of 
the indicator used. Further, the democratic rights and 
plebiscitarian indicators have been employed in pre- 
vious studies so that I am able to compare previous 
results with the ones presented here. 

An East-West indicator measures the direct effect 
of institutional learning on elites’ democratic values. 
If this variable is a significant predictor of MPs’ 
conceptions of democracy, it would signify the im- 
portance of regime experience independent of other 
East-West differences on the individual-level. Com- 
munist party membership is also employed to mea- 
sure the influence of institutional learning on elites’ 
democratic values. Presumably, communist party 
members were exposed more intensely to the institu- 
tional norms of the socialist system than other MPs 
(Dalton 1994), 

It is also well-documented that individuals’ religi- 
osity tends to generate center-conservative political 
orientations, such as conservative economic or cul- 
tural issue positions (Lipset and Rokkan 1967, intro). 
Since religion is considerably more important in West 
than in East Germany, one must include this charac- 
teristic in the model. Further, elites’ material-postma- 
terial value priorities are included because postmate- 
rialists are more likely than materialists to support an 
increase of citizens’ involvement in politics, favor 
broad citizen participation in politics, and (though to 
a lesser extent) sympathize with an egalitarian distri- 
bution of economic goods. Since East Germans are 
less postmaterialist than West Germans, one must 
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control for these value orientations in examining the 
influence of institutional learning on democratic values. 

In addition to MPs’ cohort membership, MPs’ 
education must be included because education, like 
generation, reflects elites’ regime experience (Weil 
1985). Further, individuals with lower incomes may 
endorse egalitarian democratic ideals in order to 
improve their personal situation. Thus East German 
elites may support an egalitarian democracy because 
of their economic difficulties, not necessarily because 
of their regime experience. Finally, I analyze the 
potential impact of respondents’ gender on their 
ideological predispositions because the East German 
state facilitated womens’ efforts to join the workforce 
by providing, for example, access to day-care centers 
(Rueschemeyer and Lemke 1989). Therefore, female 
MPs from East Germany may endorse egalitarian 
democratic principles because of the perceived diffi- 
culties in pursuing a career path under the West 
German system, not because they have learned to en- 
dorse principally a broad range of egalitarian ideals. 

Table 4 displays the results from an ordinary least 
squares analysis. For each dependent variable, I 
analyzed the equations separately for the East and 
the West in order to uncover potential differences of 
the impact of predictor variables. Then I applied the 
equation to the combined data in order to assess the 
impact of the systemic variable (controlling for indi- 
vidual-level variables) on elites’ conceptions of de- 
mocracies. 

Several results are noteworthy. First, the regime 
membership coefficient is highly significant for the 
democratic rights index (beta = .17). Independent of 
East-West variations in sociodemographics, postma- 
terialist values, or religiosity, institutional learning 
influences moderately, though not dramatically, elites’ 
support for general democratic norms (hypothesis 1). 
Second, the Communist party coefficient (beta = —.12), 
while statistically insignificant, still suggests that 
Communist party MPs (PDS) are slightly less likely 
than other MPs to endorse general democratic rights, 
a result that parallels the findings from a public 
opinion study in East and West Germany (Dalton 
1994). Finally, elites’ postmaterialist values also gen- 
erate support for democratic rights, both in the East 
and the West. Unexpectedly (contra hypothesis 2), 
the postwar generation among East German elites is 
substantially more, not less, likely to support demo- 
cratic rights than the prewar generation (beta = .24). 
The strength of the coefficient is particularly impres- 
sive in light of the fact that sociodemographic vari- 
ables have in the past failed to predict elites’ core 
values. (An explanation will be provided shortly). 
Moreover, the generational variable is also insignifi- 
cant for West elites. Apparently, prewar elites in the 
West have been sufficiently socialized by democratic 
institutions so that any cohort differences over dem- 
ocratic rights that initially might have existed disap- 
peared. 

Parliament members’ egalitarian democratic con- 
ceptions are strongly influenced by the process of 
institutional learning. The strength of the regime 
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TABLE 4 
Predicting MPs’ Democratic Values 
DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS EGALITARIAN DEMOCRACY DIRECT DEMOCRACY 
INDEPENDENT COM- COM- COM- 
VARIABLES EAST WEST BINED EAST WEST BINED EAST WEST BINED 
Regime experience? — — 177 — — —.30*** —— — — ,28*** 
(1.8) (—.41) (—1.5) 
Communist party —,12 —— —.01 .25* — alts 21 — 13 
(—1.4) (—.21) (.53) (.47) (1.4) (1.2) 
Postwar generation .26** 04 .13* .08 —.13 04 05 .08 .06 
(2.6) (.46) (14.4) (.15) (—.07) (.05) (.25) (.38) (.34) 
Postmaterialism Aue 30t „35t .01 17 .07 18 .06 VW 
(2.4) (1.8) (1.9) (.01) (.04) (.05) (.56) (.14) (.32) 
Religiosity —.18 —.03 —.05 —.12 —.01 —.06 —.01 —,20* —,14 
(—.60) ({—.it)  (—.16) (—.07) (—.01) (—.03) (-.01) (-—.32)  (-—.19) 
Education 13 „32***  24*** —.12 .05 -06 —.08  -.08 —.10 
(.77) (1.4) (1.2) (—.13) (.03) (.04) (—.29) (—.17)  (—.25) 
Income .08 —.12 —,02 —.01 OS —.01 —.02  -.02 —.01 
(45) (—.62) (—.10) (—.01) (.01) (~.01) (—.07) (—.04)  (—.01) 
Gender? 10 —.04 .02 ~.17 —.12 —.14 —.15 -11 —.11 
| (1.0) (—.51) (.26) (—.34) (—.07) (—.21) (—.87) (-—.56) (-—.68) 
Adj. R? .19 18 20 .03 .01 17 .09 .04 17 
N 76 85 161 76 85 161 76 85 161 


Note: Entries are standardized regression coefficients (OLS); unstandardized coefficients appear in parenthesis. The democratic rights index is an additive 
index based on items presented in Table 1. (The Appendix contains details about the construction of the indicators.) The egalitarian indicator is an additive 
indicator of the number of egalitarian responses to the open-ended democracy question. The direct-democracy index is an additive index based on items 


presented in Table 3. 
"High = west. 
> High = male. 
*p = .10. 
ty = .05. 
p s< .01. 


membership indicator (beta = —.30) is remarkable, 
considering that several individual-level characteris- 
tics are included in this analysis. Further, as ex- 
pected, communist party MPs are more likely than 
other MPs to support egalitarian democratic concep- 
tions. And while the generational coefficient is insig- 
nificant within the East, the total effect of the postwar 
generation (r = .21) still suggests that postwar MPs 
are more likely than prewar MPs to endorse egalitar- 
ian democratic ideals. 

The analyses of elites’ evaluations of direct-democ- 
racy procedures confirm that East elites are more 
likely than West elites to endorse direct-democracy 
conceptions (beta = —.28). This unequivocal result is 
particularly noteworthy because the model includes a 
number of predictors typically considered to be im- 
portant individual-level sources of favorable views on 
plebiscitarian views, especially postmaterialism. Fur- 
thermore, although the cohort coefficient is insignif- 
icant, substantial cohort effects appear within the 
East when I use a direct-democracy indicator based 
on the open-ended question!’ (beta = .26) but still 
not within the West (beta = .03). Within the East, this 
suggests that prewar and, especially, postwar cohorts 
are supportive of plebiscitarian procedures. Within 
the West, this finding is consistent with the account 
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given by the MP quoted earlier: MPs’ initial support 
for direct democracy procedures, which is typically 
concentrated among postwar cohorts, may weaken as 
a results of MPs’ involvement in parliamentary work. 
Finally, there is no ready explanation for the weak 
effect of postmaterialism (beta = .11), especially in 
light of the large number of studies establishing the 
link between postmaterialism and direct-democracy 
procedures (Inglehart 1990)."* 

On the whole, these analyses attest to the impor- 
tance of regime experience as an important source of 
elites’ conceptualization of an ideal-typical democ- 
racy. Substantial East-West differences exist over the 
social egalitarian and plebiscitarian dimension, cor- 
roborating the institutional-learning argument. In ad- 
dition, several (although not all) cohort differences 
within the East and the West are consistent with the 
notion of cohort-based culture change, particularly 
for the social egalitarian and plebiscitarian dimension. 


Value Divergence Versus Value Convergence 


However, the East-West gap is less pronounced in 
terms of elites’ commitment to liberal democratic 
rights, especially in the context of the open-ended 
question. In addition, the fact that within the East, 
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the postwar generation is substantially more support- 
ive of general democratic rights than the prewar 
generation cannot be explained with the institutional 
learning argument. The substantial support for liberal 
democratic rights among East elites converges with 
findings from studies of recent regime transitions in 
Europe, namely, that support for liberal democratic 
rights is surprisingly strong in light of these nations’ 
lack of democratic experience. In order to account for 
this finding, several analysts of democratic transi- 
tions have resorted to a value diffusion model in 
explaining the evolution of democratic norms in 
Southern and East-Central Europe (Di Palma 1990; 
Fuchs, Klingemann, and Schoebel 1991; McDonough, 
Barnes, and Lopez-Pina 1986; Pye 1990; Starr 1991). 
The central premise of this perspective is that a 
variety of domestic and international factors (e.g., the 
mass media, economic development, education) en- 
ables citizens to compare their authoritarian system 
with the alternative offered by a democratic political 
system (Weil 1993, chap. 9). Since liberal democracy 
prospered economically and politically in the postwar 
era in Western Europe, many citizens in Southern 
and East-Central Europe endorse the liberal demo- 
cratic principles that are associated with the promise 
and prestige offered by a democracy. Since East 
German citizens could receive West German televi- 
sion, which undoubtedly helped to erode the legiti- 
macy of the East German economic and political 
system, this process may have contributed to the 
evolution of support for liberal democratic rights 
among East elites. 

I would like to stress that I limit the diffusion 
argument to the evolution of general democratic 
rights. I do not wish to argue that East Germans have 
become complete democrats who, in addition to 
supporting liberal democratic rights, possess the abil- 
ity to act democratically. For example, opinion re- 
search has frequently documented that while general 
rights are easily endorsed, these rights are frequently 
not applied to specific minority groups (Duch and 
Gibson 1992; Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus 1982).'° 
Still, if East Germans express an abstract preference 
for general democratic rights, it would indicate that 
the initial conditions for reconstructing a democratic 
system are more favorable in contemporary Germany 
than they were in West Germany in the immediate 
postwar years (Merritt and Merritt 1970; Weil 1989). 

In order to conduct an indirect test for the presence 
of diffusion effects, consider that the diffusion per- 
spective, combined with the notion of generational 
change, suggests that the democratic values of East 
and West elites are “pushed” toward convergence. 
Since the onset of the diffusion process falls into the 
postwar era (Pye 1990), its force should be primarily 
felt among the postwar generation of East MPs. 
Therefore, one indication for the influence of value 
diffusion would be if East-West differences over 
democratic rights are smaller within the postwar than 
within the prewar cohort. In contrast, the institu- 
tional learning perspective, combined with the notion 
of generational change, predicts that East and West 
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institutions produced differences especially among the 
postwar cohort. These predictions cannot be tested 
directly by the analyses in Table 4 because the regime 
experience variable is absent (columns 1-2) or the 
analyses do not distinguish directly between prewar 
and postwar generation (the combined analyses). 
Instead, I reanalyzed the sources of elites’ values 
within the prewar and postwar generation, paying 
special attention to the strength of the East-West 
indicator across cohorts. 

The results indicate that postwar elites’ support for 
liberal democratic rights is partly influenced by con- 
verging forces (Table 5). For example, the regime 
membership indicator is insignificant for postwar 
elites’ (b = .49). Instead, elites’ education and, espe- 
cially, postmaterialist values are the best predictors of 
elites’ democratic values. Hence, postwar elites in 
East and West Germany are primarily divided by 
postmaterial values and educational background but 
not by their regime experience—at least as far as their 
commitment to liberal democratic values is con- 
cerned. In contrast, the regime experience variable is 
highly significant within the prewar cohort (b = 3.2), 
suggesting that the effects of value diffusion are 
smaller among prewar than postwar elites. 

Yet the results for the egalitarian ideals equation 
also document the limits of the diffusion argument. 
In particular, the regime variable is especially strong 
among postwar cohorts (b = —.56), producing sub- 
stantial East-West differences over social egalitarian 
ideals among the postwar elites. In contrast, the 
regime experience variable is only weakly related to 
prewar elites’ egalitarian values (b = —.22). On this 
dimension, then, East and West elites have drifted 
apart during the time of division. 

Finally, the results for the direct-democracy indica- 
tor provide the strongest evidence yet of the support 
for plebiscitarian procedures among all East elites. 
The most important predictor is elites’ regime mem- 
bership, for both prewar (b = —1.4) and postwar 
(beta = —1.5) elites. Individual-level traits, such as 
postmaterial values, are relatively unimportant in 
explaining elites’ support for citizens’ direct involve- 
ment in politics—undoubtedly a result of the signifi- 
cant role that East German citizens played in the 
overthrow of the East German regime and the social- 
ist emphasis on direct democracy. 

On the whole, these results support the interpre- 
tation that support for liberal democratic rights has 
been diffused into East Germany. At the same time, 
the diffusion of ideal-typical conceptions of democra- 
cies has not occurred to the same extent. Unlike their 
West German counterparts, East German postwar 
elites especially value liberal democratic rights in 
combination with social egalitarian and plebiscitarian 
ideals. 


CONCLUSION 


The unique historical situation of Germany’s division 
and unification enables analysts to examine the insti- 
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TABLE 5 
Predicting MPs’ Democratic Values, by Generation 
DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS EGALITARIAN DEMOCRACY DIRECT DEMOCRACY 
INDEPENDENT PRE- POST- COM- PRE- POST- COM- PRE- POST- COM- 
VARIABLES WAR WAR BINED WAR WAR BINED WAR WAR BINED 
Regime experience? _—.30*** 05 Av —.19 —.35*** —.30*** —.29*** = —25* —, 28 
(3.2) (49) (1.8) (—.22) (-.56) (—.41) (—1.4) (—1.5) (—1.5) 
Communist party —.03 —.10 —.01 10 .25* MA aii .17 14 13 
(—.80) (-1.4) (—.21) (.10) (.54) (.47) (2.0) (1.1) (1.2) 
Postwar generation —— — .13* _ — .04 — — -06 
(1.4) (.05) (.34) 
Postmaterialism E7. s iii Ag  35*** .09 .08 .07 17 .07 .11 
(1.5) (3.2) (1.9) (.05) (.07) (.05) (.45) (.23) (.32) 
Religiosity .04 —.15 —.05 ~,05 —.17 —.06 —.19* —.01 —.14 
(13) (—.58) (—.16)  (-.02)  (-.09 (—.03) (—.31)  (—.01) (—.19) 
Education .18* 2ttt 24+ 01 —,.10 .06 —.14* ~.09 -—.10 
(.93) (1.4) (1.2) (—.01) (—.07) (.04) (—.32) (—.22) (—.25) 
Income 10 —.07 —.02 ~.16 .10 —.01 —.05 —.03 —.01 
(.47) (~.30) (—.10) (—.08) (.08) (—.01) (—.11) (—.08) (—.01) 
Gender” .16 —.03 02 —.14 —.16 —.14 =AT —.16 —.11 
(2.1) (—.07) (.26) (—.19) (—.27) (—.21) (—.67) (—.97) (—.68) 
Adj. R? .08 .31 20 .08 21 AT 20 10 17 
N 87 75 161 86 75 161 86 75 161 


Note: Entries are standardized regression coefficients (OLS); unstandardized coefficients appear in parenthesis. The democratic rights index is an additive 
index based on items presented in Table 1. (The Appendix contains details about the construction of the indicators.) The egalitarian indicator is an additive 
indicator of the number of egalitarian responses to the open-ended democracy question. The direct-democracy index is an additive index based on items 


presented in Table 3. 
"High = west. 
"High = male. 
*p = .10. 
tp < .05. 
a <= OL. 


tution-culture linkage under quasi-experimental con- 
ditions. Consistent with systemic political culture 
studies that stress institutional learning as a source of 
elites’ values, East and West elites’ democratic con- 
ceptions are substantially shaped by individuals’ ex- 
posure to a socialist or liberal democratic political 
system. The strength of regime experience as a pre- 
dictor of elites’ ideological values is remarkable be- 
cause the empirical models include a number of 
individual-level variables (esp. cohort membership) 
that partially absorb the influence of elites’ regime 
experience on their ideological values. Thus both East 
and West German systems were partially successful 
in reshaping the political culture. But the conver- 
gence of postwar cohorts over general democratic 
rights also attests to the diffusion of these rights into 
East Germany. 

The partial success of the East German state’s 
efforts to imbue its citizens with social egalitarian and 
plebiscitarian ideals suggests that the collapse of a 
specific set of institutions does not necessarily indi- 
cate the absence of institutional learning. The East 
German state collapsed, but a substantial number of 
East MPs continues to value socialist-democratic ide- 
als. More generally, whether or not the collapsed 
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institutions in East-Central Europe have imbued citi- 
zens with regime-conforming values must be exam- 
ined in empirical studies and cannot be inferred from 
the collapse of socialist institutions itself. . 

Furthermore, the existence of partially different 
conceptions of democracies in East and West Ger- 
many also underlines the need to be cautious in 
applying Western (liberal-representative) democratic 
principles to the newly emerging democracies in 
East-Central Europe (Collier and Mahon 1993). Before 
analysts are able to specify the notion of democracy 
properly in the context of democratic transitions, they 
must know elites’ conceptions of democracy in East- 
Central Europe. These considerations then call for 
further analyses of political elites’ ideal-typical dem- 
ocratic conceptions in East-Central Europe. 

The results also indicate the difficulty of merging 
Germany into a truly united country. While the 
power distribution among the East and West un- 
doubtedly ensures that East elites have less influence 
on major political decisions than West elites, the 
value differences nevertheless suggest that East 
elites’ preferences will differ from West elites’ prefer- 
ences on a number of policy domains as well as on 
more fundamental issues (e.g., plebiscitarian proce- 
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dures). Hence, the legal unification and the value 
differences between East and West German elites 
raises once again the possibility of severe political and 
social tensions in Germany. 

On a more optimistic note, the onset of a value 
convergence in terms of liberal democratic rights also 
suggests that the issues facing Germany today are 
partially different from those which West Germany 
faced in the immediate World War II years. At that 
time, the major task was to convince the non- or 
antidemocratic citizens of the virtues of a democratic 
political system. But the presence of a general com- 
mitment to democratic rights in East Germany sug- 
gests that at least in principle (if not in practice), East 
German elites do not need to be persuaded of the 
virtues of a democratic system—they already are. 
Rather, one new task is to convince a significant 
portion of East German elites of the virtues of a 
parliamentary—representative democracy. What is new, 
then, is that a debate may take place over which 
democratic system is the most appropriate for the 
united Germany. In this sense, the unification of 
Germany not only revives old, troubling, issues but 
may also add a new, perhaps less destructive, dimen- 
sion to the vexing course of Germany's history. 


APPENDIX: COLLECTING THE DATA 
AND MEASUREMENT ISSUES 


Several steps were undertaken to maximize the coop- 
eration of Berlin MPs. Before the actual interviewing 
started in October 1991, an introductory letter was 
sent to all MPs in the summer of 1991. The letter 
introduced the project and announced the intention 
to meet personally with all legislators. I also met all 
party leaders who agreed to support the study. For 
example, party leaders agreed to make an announce- 
ment in a parliamentary group meeting asking MPs 
of their respective party to participate in the project. 
Simultaneously with the announcements, a second 
letter was sent to MPs, this time requesting a specific 
interview time. Although relatively few MPs re- 
sponded to this request promptly, all MPs at this time 
had become familiar with the project. Most of the 
interviews were actually scheduled during the bi- 
weekly parliamentary session, which enabled me to 
contact personally those MPs who had not responded 
to the previous requests. 

A total of 168 MPs was interviewed. The coopera- 
tion of MPs was excellent. Smaller parties are some- 
what overrepresented because the almost intimate 
atmosphere among a small parliamentary group of, 
say, 15 to 20 MPs substantially increased the visibility 
of the project. (A table comparing the partisanship of 
interviewed MPs with the entire parliament is avail- 
able upon request.) Extensive comparisons of the 
data with the entire parliament suggest that the data 
closely mirrors the parliament on important charac- 
teristics, such as age, education, gender, occupation 
of parliamentary leadership positions, and seniority. 

A first draft of the questionnaire underwent close 
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scrutiny before the field work actually began. In 
October 1991, two party leaders from local district 
parliaments from East and West Berlin participated in 
a formal pretest of the questionnaire. Both leaders 
also discussed the questionnaire at length. 


Measurement and Coding Schemes. The responses to 
the open-ended democracy question were coded 
based on detailed notes taken during the interview. I 
used a slightly modified coding scheme developed by 
Putnam (1973, 270-73). 


1-8. The term democracy is frequently used without 
further specifications these days. What seem to 
you personally the essentials of a democracy? 
{CODE UP TO FIVE MENTIONS}. 


Government by the People 


11. Government by the people; popular control; con- 
trol by the people 

Popular interest in and awareness of politics 
Responsibility or answerability of the govern- 
ment to the people; government by consent; 
government based on electoral mandate 
Popular participation; an active role of the peo- 
ple; popular involvement in decision making; 
direct democracy within the framework of parlia- 
mentary democracy 

Direct democracy; referenda for important deci- 
sions; public should be able to recall ministers at 
any time; 

19. Other 


Equality and Social Democracy 


al. 
22. 
23. 


12. 
15; 


14. 


15. 


Equality in general 

Political equality; one man, one vote 

Equality of opportunity; each person has the pos- 
sibility of developing him/herself as far as possible; 
participation of citizens in all areas of society 

Just standard of living; freedom from want; social 
and economic security for all 

Classless society; less social distance; fewer rich 
and poor; less social privilege 

Social ownership/control over the economy; in- 
dustrial democracy 

Provide minimum social security/right to a job 
28. Gender equality 

29. Other 


Liberty 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
3D. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
2/. 


Liberty; freedom in general 

Political or civic liberties in general 

Freedom of expression (speech, free press) 
Minority rights; consideration of the minority 
Limited government; checks and balances; no 
arbitrary power 


36. Laissez-faire, socially and economically. Freedom 
from government interference in socioeconomic 
affairs a @ ee 

[A a . t i To “At 
37. Religious liberty eee ae a ro 
39. Other Sere mene N 
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Institutions and Procedures 


41. 
42. 
43. 


Elections 

Majority rule 

Representative or parliamentary government in 
general 

Parliamentary or legislative control over the ex- 
ecutive 

Rule of law; legal due process (Rechtsstaat) 

46. Defendable democracy 

49. Other 


Political Competition and Choice 


44. 
45. 


51. Possibility of government changes; minority can 
become majority 

52. Party competition; more than one party 

53. Strong, critical opposition 

54. Elite competition; ruling oligarchy 

59. Other 


Societal Conditions 


61. Pluralism, variety of private associations and 
institutions 

Consultation by the government with groups and 
organizations 

Parties as centers of participation and agents of 
representation 

Absence of party discipline 

Decentralized institutions; federalism 

66. Ecologically sound politics 

69. Other 


Characteristics of Citizens 


71. 
72. 


62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 


Mature, educated, intelligent citizens 

Freedom to do what is right; individual self- 
control 

Assumption of responsibility and duties 

Action in the interest of collective, not only of 
individual 

75. Reciprocal respect and tolerance 

79. Other 


Other 


81. 
98. Don’t know 
99. Not answered 


73. 
74. 


The recodes for the data presented in Table 2 are as 
follows: government by the people (11-13), active 
participation (14), direct democracy (15), social equal- 
ity (24-27), Equality of opportunity (21-23), civil 
rights/limited government (31-36), institutions (41- 
45), political competition (52-54), societal competition 
(61-62), citizens’ responsibility (71-75). 


Democratic Rights. Members of parliament were 
shown a card containing the indicators from Table 1 
and asked, “Would you tell me for each of the 
statements, whether you agree or disagree?” The 
card also displays a seven-point scale, defining the 
polar ends of agree completely (7) and disagree completely 
(1). Percentages in Table 1 are based upon MPs who 
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agree with a statement (7-5). The indicator used in 
the multivariate analyses is additive after all items 
have been recoded such that agreement with a state- 
ment reflects democratic attitudes. Cronbach's alpha 
for the East, West, and combined data is .61, .63, and 
-62, respectively. The variable’s minimum equals 20, 
maximum 42, mean 32.6, and standard deviation 5.4. 


Equalitarian Democracy. I created an additive index of 
all the egalitarian responses to the open-ended de- 
mocracy question (24-27 in Table A-1). The variable’s 
minimum equals 0, maximum 4, mean .32, and 
standard deviation .69. Given the skewed distribu- 
tion of this variable, particularly in the West, I also 
analyzed this model using probit, but the results 
generally lead to the same substantive conclusions, 
with two exceptions. Within the East, the Communist 
party coefficient misses statistical significance by a 
small margin (p = .11) and the gender coefficient is 
significant: female MPs are somewhat more likely to 
mention egalitarian democratic components. 


Dtrect Democracy. For the direct-democracy indicators 
(Table 3), I used a dichotomous response format in 
order to keep the results comparable to the study of 
national-level East and West German MPs (Herzog et 
al. 1990; Werner 1991). The question reads, “Would 
you please indicate your opinion on the plebiscitarian 
involvement of citizens by indicating whether you 
find each of these procedures involving citizens di- 
rectly meaningful or not meaningful?” Responses in 
Table 3 are respondents who find the procedure 
meaningful. For the plebiscitarian index used in mul- 
tivariate analyses, I first included the small number of 
missing values as a neutral middle category and then 
created an additive index. Cronbach’s alpha in the 
East, West, and combined data is .71, .65, and .71, 
respectively. The variable’s minimum equals 4, max- 
imum 12, mean 7.9, and standard deviation 2.7. 


Regime Membership. This dichotomous variable is 
coded 0 for East Berlin MPs and 1 for West Berlin MPs. 


Communist Party. This dichotomous variable is coded 
1 if the MP is a member of the reformed Communist 
party (PDS) and 0 if not. 


Postwar Generation. In this dichotomous variable, 1 
represents MPs born in 1945 or later, and 0 represents 
MPs born in 1944 and earlier. I chose this cutting 
point for generations because it is theoretically mean- 
ingful and because it leaves enough cases within each 
cohort to conduct the cohort analyses. The decision to 
divide MPs into two groups—those born in 1944 or 
before and those born later—means that MPs reach- 
ing the age of 15 before 1960 are coded as a prewar 
cohort. This cutting point parallels the degree to 
which the quasi-laboratory conditions had been es- 
tablished in Germany because the Berlin Wall was not 
built until 1961. Before that time, East and West 
Germany were less insulated from each other. I have 
conducted a sensitivity analysis using 11 different 
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cutting points for the cohort definition. For example, 
I first defined a prewar cohort by combining MPs 
born in 1938 and before into the prewar category. A 
second prewar variable includes those born in 1939 
and before, a third contains MPs born in 1940 and 
before, and so on. I then conducted the analyses from 
Table 4 and 5, using these different cohort variables in 
separate analyses. The results parallel the historical 
reality in Germany: the largest cohort differences 
within the East emerge when the postwar cohort 
predominately contains MPs who grew up after the 
construction of the Berlin Wall. While a more refined 
breakdown of cohorts would undoubtedly be desir- 
able, these analyses suggest that the cohort analyses 
presented here are robust and do not depend on an 
arbitrary birth date cutting point. 


Postmaterialism. I used a slightly modified coding 
procedure of the original items Inglehart developed. 
While materialists and postmaterialists are coded as 
Inglehart suggests, I distinguish between mixed- 
materialists and mixed—postmaterialists, depending 
on whether respondents first mention the materialist 
or the postmaterialist item. This coding procedure 
uses more information than the three-point indicator. 
(The results are almost identical when the mixed 
categories are combined.) The variable’s minimum 
equals 1, maximum 4, mean 3.2, and standard devi- 
ation .94. 


Religiosity. “How often do you attend church? Would 
you say: At least every Sunday; almost every Sunday; 
sometimes; once a year; less than once a year; never.” 
High values represent religious responses. The vari- 
able’s minimum equals 1, maximum 6, mean 4.3, 
standard deviation 1.5. 


Education. Higher values reflect higher educational 
attainment. (1) Volkschule/8. Klasse, (2) Mittlere 
Reife/10. Klasse/Mittel Schule, (3) Abitur/EOS, (4) Fach- 
hochschule/Fachschule, (5) Universitaet. The vari- 
able’s minimum equals 1, maximum 5, mean 4.3, 
standard deviation 1.1. 


Income. (1) Below 4,000DM, (2) 4,000-5,999DM, (3) 
6,000-7,999DM, (4) 8,000-9,999DM, (5) above 
10,000DM. The variable’s minimum equals 1, maxi- 
mum 7, mean 2.7, standard deviation 1.1. 


Gender. This is coded 1 for male MPs and 0 for female 
MPs. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Russell Dalton for the helpful sugges- 
tions he made at various stages of this research. He, Dana 
Chabot, Robert Huckfeldt, and Manfred Kuechler provided 
insightful comments on earlier versions of this paper. J am 
also grateful to the following individuals in Berlin for the 

. suggestions and the stimulating intellectual environment they 
provided: Niels Diederich, Dieter Fuchs, Dietrich Herzog, 
Hans-Dieter Klingemann, and Bernhard Wessels. Finally, I 
would like to acknowledge the financial support provided by 
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a fellowship from the Berlin program for advanced German 
and European studies of the Social Science Research Council 
and the Free University of Berlin. 

1. In order to avoid the repetitive use of one term, I use 
the terms conceptions of democracy, core values, and ideological 
values interchangeably. 

2. Other elite studies document the relatively weak influ- 
ence of sociodemographics on elites’ attitudes (Beyme 1971; 
Crewe 1974; Edinger and Searing 1967; Herzog 1975). 

3. Additional systemic factors mentioned are the socioeco- 
nomic composition of elite sectors when modern political 
systems formed and the outcome of political competitions 
between social groups. 

4. Empirical studies of mass political culture try to circum- 
vent the case problem by collecting institutional data and 
information about political cultures from public opinion sur- 
veys of a large number of countries (Bollen and Jackman 1989; 
Inglehart 1988; Weil 1989). Although valuable, these studies 
must rely on relatively few indicators of mass political culture. 
Other studies, in turn, examine the evolving democratic 
attitudes of mass publics in Spain (McDonough, Barnes, and 
Lopez-Pina 1986) or Germany (Baker, Dalton, and Hilde- 
brandt 1981); or else they examine the link between regional 
institutions and regional cultures (Putnam 1993). But none of 
the cases examined offers the opportunity to compare directly 
the influence of two fundamentally opposed systems on 
elites’ values. 

5. Analyses of mass political cultures in other Central 
Europe nations also appear to corroborate this argument. For 
example, Almond (1983) notes that the Polish mass public 
began to endorse egalitarian values, like the Czech public 
(McGregor 1991). Similarly, a recent study of mass publics in 
the “republics” of the former Soviet Union notes that there 
has not been a “wholesale abandonment of socialist princi- 
ples” (Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992, 861). 

6. Indeed, previous studies of mass publics attest to the 
importance of institutional arrangements (Powell 1986) and 
individuals’ group membership (Klingemann 1979) as sources 
of political orientations and behavior. 

7. In this discussion, I assume that the new political 
system is as alien to the preexisting political culture as the 
respective socialist and democratic systems were in Central 
Europe and West Germany after World War II and as demo- 
cratic systems are now in contemporary Central Europe and 
in East Germany. Consequently, a different argument would 
have to be constructed for cases like the United States or Great 
Britain, where the gradual evolution of democratic political 
institutions over centuries makes it virtually impossible to 
disentangle discrete variables representing the effect of insti- 
tutions on culture and vice versa. 

8. Consistent with this perspective, cohort studies in West 
Germany find that elites’ historical experiences during their 
formative socialization years markedly affects the predomi- 
nant values of each generation (Baker, Dalton, and Hilde- 
brandt 1981). Analogously, postwar elites in Central Europe, 
who only experienced the socialist systems, should be shaped 


- more by socialist values and practices than prewar elites, 


whose cohort experience also includes nonsocialist systems. 
9. These variations are largely controlled for because 
many, although not all, MPs grew up in Berlin. 

10. A question about MPs’ background revealed that two 
West Berlin MPs escaped from the GDR after they passed 
adolescence. I excluded them from the study. 

11. This interpretation about the reasoning of MPs is based 
on a preliminary analysis of an open-ended question asking 
whether MPs would support solving the asylum issue 
through a referendum. A detailed discussion cannot be pur- 
sued here. 

12. Throughout the field work, I tried to obtain additional 
information about East MPs’ involvement in various GDR 
organizations. It turned out to be extraordinarily difficult to 
find this information in archives. In addition, the published 
biographies of East MPs frequently do not mention member- 
ship in GDR organizations. Although a more complete mea- 
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sure of the extent of regime involvement would undoubtedly 
be desirable, this information could not be found. 

13. This alternative indicator is an additive indicator of the 
number of mentions of categories 14 and 15 in the Appendix. 

14. It should be studied in future elite surveys whether this 
finding is unique to the Berlin study or whether institutional 
learning mitigates the predispositional linkages between post- 
materialism and direct democracy on the level of elites. In the 
absence of comparable elite surveys, this issue must remain 
unresolved here. 

15. Ihave presented evidence elsewhere showing East MPs 
are substantially less tolerant than West MPs, despite the 
strong support for liberal democratic rights among East MPs 
(Rohrschneider 1993). 
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QUESTION FORM AND CONTEXT EFFECTS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF 
PARTISANSHIP: EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF THE ARTIFACT HYPOTHESIS 


revious articles in this Review, including a Controversy in 1992, debated the comparability 

of alternative forms of the question about partisanship asked in Gallup and Michigan 

SRC surveys. Bishop, Tuchfarber and Smith contribute to this debate by reporting and 
analyzing evidence from 15 experimental surveys in Ohio in 1991-1993. They conclude that the 
distribution of partisan loyalties will generally be the same whether one uses the Gallup or Michigan 
Survey Research Center question and that, contrary to findings of Abramson and Ostrom, the Gallup 
form is no more responsive to short-term political forces than its SRC counterpart. In response, 
Abramson and Ostrom agree that during many time periods there will be little difference between 
aggregate levels of macropartisanship regardless of which measure is used. But they argue that during 
periods of political volatility the Gallup approach will accentuate differences, while the SRC version 


will attenuate them. 


COMMENT 


. Political party identification has become probably 
the most widely used theoretical construct in the 
literature on American political behavior.’ Though its 
measurement dates back to at least the early days of 
public opinion polling in the 1930s, and even a bit 
before that, it was not until the 1950s that it became 
established at the Michigan Survey Research Center 
(SRC) as the intervening variable in the study of the 
American voter.* While it has become a well-estab- 
lished staple in the empirical study of American 
politics, various investigators have raised questions 
from time to time about the dimensionality, measure- 
ment, and meaning of party identification.” More 
recently, political scientists and public opinion poll- 
sters alike have also raised significant doubts about 
the comparability of the two most widely used mea- 
sures of partisanship in the literature: the Gallup 
form, “In politics, as of today, do you consider 
yourself a Republican, a Democrat, or an Indepen- 
dent?,” and the Michigan SRC form, “Generally 
speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?” 
(Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 1994; Bishop, Tuchfar- 
ber, and Smith 1992, 1993; Kagay 1991; Kohut 1991; 
MacKuen, et al., 1992; see also the anticipation of this 
controversy by Converse and Pierce 1985). 

The Gallup form of the question, it is typically 
argued, is more responsive to the effects of short- 
term economic and political forces because it focuses 
the respondent’s attention on how he or she feels 
about the two political parties “as of today,” whereas 
the Michigan form is said to elicit more of the respon- 
dent’s long-term loyalty to one of the two parties with 
its emphasis on how he or she “generally” and 
“usually” thinks. It is claimed, therefore, that any 
significant difference (1) between the marginal distri- 
butions of party identification produced by these two 
question forms at any one point in time, (2) in the 
variability of responses to these two forms over time, 
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or (3) in their intercorrelations with various short- 
term indicators (e.g., presidential approval, con- 
sumer sentiment, voting preferences) results from 
the difference in time horizon created by these alterna- 
tive wordings of the question (Abramson and Ostrom 
1991, 1994; MacKuen et al. 1992, resp.; see also 
Borrelli, Lockerbie, and Niemi 1987 and Fine 1992). 


THE MACROPARTISANSHIP 
CONTROVERSY 


This ongoing argument about the time frame in the 
wording of these two versions of the party identifi- 
cation question lies at the heart of the recent contro- 
versy in this Review about whether the revisionist 
findings on macropartisanship reported by Mac- 
Kuen, Erickson, and Stimson (1989) can be general- 
ized only to the Gallup, or also to the Michigan, form 
of the question (Abramson and Ostrom 1991, 1994; 
MacKuen et al. 1992, resp.) In their most recent 
response, MacKuen et al. (1992) maintain that their 
findings are not an artifact of the wording of the 
question used by Gallup, whereas Abramson and 
Ostrom (1994; MacKuen et al. 1992, resp.) adhere to 
the view that the bulk of the evidence supports their 
position that the wording of the question does make 
a significant and substantial difference in the conclu- 
sions one reaches about the changes, causes, and 
consequences of macropartisanship in the American 
electorate. 

Until fairly recently, all of the evidence in this 
debate had come from nonexperimental observations 
of how the Gallup and Michigan measures of parti- 
sanship have fluctuated over time in response to such 
political indicators as presidential approval and to 
such economic barometers as consumer confidence. 
It soon became obvious to everyone involved in this 
controversy, however, that there was a critical need 
to test the question-wording-artifact hypothesis advanced 
by Abramson and Ostrom (1991, 1994; MacKuen et al. 


Question Form, Context, Partisanship 


1992, resp.) by comparing the Gallup and Michigan 
forms of the party identification question in a con- 
trolled experiment, using the same mode of inter- 
viewing within a single organization to rule out 
mode-of-interviewing effects and “house effects” (see 
Hugick 1991; Smith 1978). And to guard against ad 
hoc interpretations of mere noise, the findings, sig- 
nificant or not, needed be replicated under different 
sel conditions and preferably with different pop- 
ulations. 


EXPERIMENTS AND REPLICATIONS 


In April 1991, we began a series of such experiments 
and replications, carried out as part of the Ohio Poll 
and the Greater Cincinnati Survey, all of which were 
conducted by computer-aided, random-digit-dialed 
telephone interviews at the University of Cincinnati’s 
Institute for Policy Research.* In a previous paper, we 
presented the preliminary results from the first 7 
experiments we did (Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith 
1992). Here we will report the results of 8 additional 
replications (a total of 15 experiments altogether), 7 of 
which were done either during, or immediately after, 
the 1992 presidential election campaign. 

In the interim we have become well aware of a 
similar set of experiments begun by Abramson and 
Ostrom (1994; MacKuen et al. 1992, resp.) in March 
1992 in a series of surveys conducted in the state of 
Michigan.” As a result, where direct comparisons of 
evidence exist, we have contrasted their findings 
with ours. Pitting one set of results against another in 
the spirit of scientific exchange should be of benefit 
not only to the participants and spectators in this 
particular controversy but also to the intellectual 
growth of an “experimental political science” that 
Kinder and Palfrey (1993) have called for elsewhere. 


HYPOTHESES 


If the artifact hypothesis—or time horizon hypothesis, as 
we prefer to call it—is correct, we should find not 
only a significant difference between the marginal 
distributions of responses to the Gallup and Michigan 
forms of the question at any one point in time but also 
a significant variation in the degree to which each 
measure of partisanship correlates with a respon- 
dent’s current political and economic attitudes on 
theoretically related, short-term indicators. If, as is 
argued, the Gallup form of the question is more 
sensitive to current events because of its shortened time 
horizon (“as of today”), then we should expect to find 
that responses to it are more highly and significantly 
correlated with responses to questions about the 
respondent’s approval of the president's perfor- 
mance, confidence in the economy (consumer confi- 
dence), and current preferences for candidates for 
various political offices (and other short-term political 
evaluations) than are responses to the Michigan form 
of the question with its extended time horizon of “ gen- 
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erally” and “usually” (see Abramson and Ostrom 
1991, 1994; Kagay 1991; Kohut 1991; MacKuen et al. 
1992, resp.) As we shall show, that is not the case. 


FINDINGS 


Rarely, if ever, do we have the opportunity to exam- 
ine such a profusion of experimental evidence on an 
issue of such fundamental importance to the disci- 
pline as the measurement of political party identifi- 
cation. Let us look now at what the empirical evi- 
dence tells us. 


Effects on Marginal Distributions 


The results in Table 1 tell us that the wording of the 
party identification question made little or no differ- 
ence in the distribution of responses. In 14 of the 15 
experiments we conducted the difference was not 
statistically significant. The one exception that oc- 
curred in the Greater Cincinnati Survey of Novem- 
ber-December 1991 is probably best regarded as due 
to chance since the rather odd pattern it produced 
(more Independents with the Gallup form and both 
more Democrats and Republicans with the Michigan 
form) does not appear consistently in the other 14 
experiments. Indeed, finding a statistically significant 
difference in 1 out of 15 experiments is just about 
what would be expected by chance (at p = .05). 
Furthermore, this repeated finding of insignificant 
differences at different times, under different political 
conditions, and in three different populations, each 
with a somewhat distinct partisan coloration (the city, 
tending to be Democratic, the metro area, more 
Republican, the state, more evenly balanced) under- 
scores the value of replication in this controversy in 
particular and in social science research more gener- 
ally (see Neuliep 1991). It is not hard to imagine how 
a single survey with a large enough sample might 
generate a statistically significant difference (as in the 
one instance we observed) only to evaporate like 
“cold fusion” in the next independent replication (see 
Schuman and Presser 1981, 317-23). 

Abramson and Ostrom (1994) have also found that 
the wording of the party identification question gen- 
erally produces no significant difference in the aggre- 
gate distribution of responses. In only one of their six 
experimental comparisons did they find a difference 
that was statistically significant at the .05 level. For 
another replication of this result with multiple mea- 
sures of party identification within the same survey, 
see Green and Schickler 1993. So on this point at least 
there appears to be substantial evidence and agree- 
ment among us that the wording of this question, in 
either the Gallup form or the Michigan SRC form, will 
generally make little or no difference in the conclu- 
sion a researcher would draw about the aggregate 
distribution of political party identification. That 
much seems settled. 
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TABLE 1 


Political Party Identification by Question Form in 
Fifteen Experiments (%) 








` QUESTION 
FORM 
MICH- 
SURVEY GALLUP IGAN X?(df = 2) 
Ohio Poll | 
1. 24-30 Apr. 91 
Democrat ` 28.4 34. 0 
independent 422 - 40.5 \ 2.65, n.s. 
Republican 29.4 25.4 
Number of cases — 313 338 
2, 2-11 Oct. 91 
Democrat 33.4 30.9 
Independent 39.5 39.1 L .78, N.S 
Republican 27.0 30.0 
Number of cases 296 317 
3. 20-30 Mar. 92 
Democrat 30.1 29. 2 
independent 38.3 40 a} 54,n S.o 
Republican . 31.6 mee 9 
Number of cases 386 
4, 9-19 Sept. 92 
Democrat 33.3 31.0 
Independent 38.6 39.1 iz 74, n.s. 
Republican 28.2 29.9 
Number of cases 412 481 
5. 16-25 Oct. 92 
Democrat 36.7 34.1 
Independent 38.1 33. a} 4, 9, n.s. 
Republican 25.3 32.1 
Number of cases 431 414 ` 
6. 28 Oct.—1 Nov. 92? 
Democrat _ 30.1 30.8 
independent 41.0 40.6 } 07, n.s. 
Republican 28.9 28.6 
Number of cases 529  .539 
7. 3-10 Feb. 93 l 
Democrat o 333 A 2 
Independent 40.0 40. 2} 14, n.s. 
Republican 26.7 25.6 
Number of cases 408 398 
8. 3-14 May 93 
Democrat 27.1 30.0 
Independent — 44.2 40. 5} 1.2, Nn. S. 
Republican 28.7 29.5 
Number of cases 369 407 
Greater Cincinnati Survey 
1. 29 May—13 June 91 
Democrat 23.5 22.2 
independent 39.0 37.5 | 74, N.S. 
Republican 37.5 40.4 
Number of cases 421 451 
2. 14 Nov.—3 Dec. 91 i 
Democrat 22.4 27.6 754 
Independent 46.0 370 | i 05 
Republican 31.6 35.4 PES 
Number of cases 437 435 
3. 9-29 June 92 
Democrat 21.3 21.3 
Independent 43.6 asa} .19, n.s. 
Republican 35.1 33.8 


Number of cases ` 436 423 
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TABLE 1 continued 


QUESTION 
FORM 


MICH- 
SURVEY GALLUP IGAN X?(df = 2) 


4. 20 Nov.—14 Dec. 92 
Democrat 25.2 25.7 
Independent 40.5 42.8 | 97,n.s 
Republican 34.3 31.4 
Number of cases 504 474 
5. 14 May—2 June 93 
Democrat 29.7 26.1 
independent 36.9 40.1 \ 1.71, n.5 
Republican 33.4 33.8 
Number of cases 488 459 
Other Surveys 
1. City of Cincinnati, 
27 May-3 June 92 
Democrat 30.0 33.3 
independent 46.1 ao. | 1.69, n.s 
Republican 23.9 27.0 
Number of cases 230 215 
2. Cincinnati Area Project”, 
5 Oct.—16 Dec. 91 


independent 38.1 40.2 
Republican 38.7 32.0 
Number of cases 323 306 


Democrat 23.2 27.8 
} 3.4, N.S 


Based on subsample of “likely voters.” 
’Conducted as part of a graduate Practicum in Survey Research at the 
University of Cincinnati, fall quarter 1991 (see Rademacher 1993). 


Responsiveness to Short-Term 
Forces in the 1992 Campaign 


Abramson and Ostrom (1994) have argued, however, 
that despite this absence of aggregate differences, the 
Gallup measure is more responsive than the Michi- 
gan SRC form to short-term forces, such as changes 
in presidential approval, particularly during the most 
recent presidential election campaign. To begin with, 
they hypothesized that because of George Bush’s 
relatively low approval ratings during the. cam- 
paign—a situation they believe made the political 
context much more volatile than normal—the per- 
centage identifying with the Republican party would 
tend to be higher with the Michigan SRC form (which 
supposedly taps more of the long-term component of 
partisanship) than with the Gallup form (which 
should be more responsive to the short-term decline 
in Bush’s popularity). Support for the Democratic 
party, they predicted, should be about the same with 
either form as they believed it should be mostly 
unaffected by Bush’s low approval ratings. Finally, 
they speculated that because the Gallup form is more 
responsive to short-term political forces, it might be 
expected to produce more Independents, especially 
in a year in which there was a strong independent 
candidacy in the form of Ross Perot, not to mention 
other factors leading many voters to rethink their 
partisanship in a rather volatile political year. 


Question Form, Context, Partisanship 


In support of their hypothesis Abramson and Os- 
trom (1994) reported that more Republicans were 
found with the Michigan SRC form than with the 
Gallup form, in all six of their surveys, with the 
differences varying from 1.1% to 6.6%. The percent- 
age difference in Democratic identifiers, as predicted, 
was quite small, with the largest difference between 
forms being 1.3%. Furthermore, in five of the six 
surveys, the Gallup form produced more Indepen- 
dents, with the differences varying from 2.5% to 
6.8%. Though none of these differences were statis- 
tically significant (as they acknowledged), they were 
all in the predicted direction. 

The relevant question here is, How well did these 
predictions replicate elsewhere during that same elec- 
tion campaign? Table 1 shows evidence from four 
State of Ohio polls (March-November 1992); two 
Greater Cincinnati Surveys, one conducted shortly 
after the election (1992); and one City of Cincinnati 
survey (June 1992). Looking first at the Ohio polls, we 
find that in March 1992, just a week or so after 
Abramson and Ostrom completed their survey in the 
state of Michigan, the percentage of Republican iden- 
tifiers in our Ohio poll was higher with the Gallup 
form, not with the Michigan form (difference 
1.7%). In both the September and mid-October Ohio 
polls, the percentage of Republican identifiers was 
higher with the Michigan form (difference = 1.7% 
and 6.8%, respectively), as predicted; but in the final 
preelection Ohio poll (28 October-1 November) of 
likely voters, the percentage of Republican identifiers 
was slightly higher with the Gallup form (difference 
= 3%). 

The pattern during the election campaign looks 
much the same in the Cincinnati surveys. In the June 
1992 Greater Cincinnati Survey the percentage of 
Republican identifiers was higher with the Gallup 
form, not with the Michigan form (difference = 
1.3%). But in the City of Cincinnati survey done just 
a few weeks before that (27 May-23 June), the per- 
centage of Republican identifiers was higher with the 
Michigan form (difference = 3.1%), as predicted. 
Finally, in the postelection Greater Cincinnati Survey 
(20 November-14 December), at a time when the 
Democratic triumph of Bill Clinton was still fresh in 
the minds of voters and consumer confidence, that 
critical short-term barometer of the public mood, was 
rising on the tailwinds of the Democratic victory, the 
percentage of Republican identifiers was higher with 
the Gallup form (difference = 2.7%), not (as would be 
predicted) with the Michigan form. And so the story 
goes: in four of the same seven surveys that show no 
significant aggregate differences between the two 
question forms (just as in the State of Michigan 
surveys) the percentage of Republican identifiers is 
higher with the Gallup form, but in the other three 
surveys it is higher with the Michigan form. The 
percentage of Democratic and Independent identifi- 
ers too, in these same seven surveys, fluctuates back 
and forth—higher on one form, then higher on the 
other {see Table 1). These are as hard to distinguish 
from what we would expect to find by chance as are 
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the insignificant differences we see in 14 of the 15 
experiments (Table 1) and in five of the six experi- 
ments reported by Abramson and Ostrom (1994). The 
data are clearly telling us that there is not much going 
on beyond sheer random fluctuation. 


Variations in Macropartisanship 


The results for the macropartisanship indicator devel- 
oped by MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1989) tell 
much the same story. Abramson and Ostrom’s (1994) 
hypothesis predicts that the macropartisanship score 
(the percentage of major party identifiers who are 
Democrats) should be consistently more Democratic 
with the Gallup form than with the Michigan form, as 
the former question should be more responsive to the 
volatile political context associated with the low ap- 
proval ratings for President Bush during the 1992 
campaign. Indeed, the data from five of their six 
election campaign surveys shows the ratio of Demo- 
crats to Republicans to be higher, as predicted, with 
the Gallup form. But once again the data from our 
Ohio studies fails to find this consistent evidence for 
their hypothesis (see Table 2). In two of the four Ohio 
polls done during the 1992 election campaign the 
macropartisanship score was higher on the Michigan 
form, but in the other two polls it was higher on the 
Gallup form. In both the June and November—De- 
cember (postelection) 1992 Greater Cincinnati Sur- 
veys, the macropartisanship score was higher on the 
Michigan form, but in the City of Cincinnati survey in 
late May and early June 1992, it was slightly higher on 
the Gallup form. So once more we find a familiar 
random rocking between the two forms of the ques- 
tions—now somewhat higher with the Gallup form, 
then somewhat higher with the Michigan form. 
Table 2 also shows some variation over time in the 
macropartisanship scores observed in our eight Ohio 
polls, alongside the trend in presidential approval 
from the same polls. As Abramson and Ostrom (1994) 
have carefully pointed out, our April 1991 Ohio poll, 
which was conducted at a time when presidential 
approval was near an all-time high shortly after the 
Persian Gulf War and when Republicanism was surg- 
ing in the national Gallup polls, the macropartisan- 
ship score (percent Democrat) was, as would be 
predicted, noticeably higher on the Michigan form 
(thus showing an aggregate difference between forms 
in response to a major short-term force). In October 
1991, presidential approval, as measured in both the 
Ohio and national polls, had dropped considerably 
(down 14.6% in Ohio) and, as Abramson and Ostrom 
would predict, the percentage of Democratic identi- 
fiers is now higher on the more responsive Gallup 
form and moves down correspondingly on the Mich- 
igan form. By March 1992, presidential approval had 
plummeted even further in the Ohio poll (down 
17.4%), as well as in the national polls. In fact, by that 
time, it was well below 50% (43.7%), making the 
political context, as Abramson and Ostrom would 
argue, quite volatile. But the percentage of Demo- 
cratic identifiers does not rise further on the more 
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TABLE 2 
Macropartisanship Scores by Question Form in Fifteen Experiments 
| % APPROVING 
PRESIDENT 
SURVEY GALLUP MICHIGAN - IN OHIO POLL 

Ohio Poll 

1. 24-30 Apr. 91 49.3 57.2 75.7 

2. 2—11 Oct. 91 55.2 50.7 61.1 

3. 20-30 Mar. 92 48.8 49.4 43.7 

4. 9-19 Sept. 92 54.1 50.9 39.2 

5. 16-25 Oct. 92 59.2 51.5 Not Asked 

6. 28 Oct.—1 Nov. 92° 51.0 51.9 Not Asked 

7. 3-10 Feb. 93 55.5 57.2 42.4 

8. 3-14 May 93 48.6 50.4 38.1 
Greater Cincinnati Survey. 

1. 29 May—13 June 91 38.5 35.5 — 

2. 14 Nov.-3 Dec. 91 41.5 43.8 - 

3. 9-29 June 92 37.8 38.7 — 

4. 20 Nov.—14 Dec. 92 42.4 45.0 — 

5. 14 May—2 June 93 47.1 43.6 — 
Other Surveys ` 

1. City of Cincinnati, 

27 May-3 June 92 55.7 55.0 — 
2. Cincinnati Area Project, ; 
5 Oct.—16 Dec. 94 37.5 46.5 — 


Note: Scores are percentages of major party identifiers wno are Democrats. 
“Likely voters.. 


responsive Gallup form, as would be preciced: It 
actually drops back to a level below that observed in 
the April 1991 Ohio poll, which Abramson and Os- 
trom (1994) have cited'as evidence supporting their 
predictions on macropartisanship. Notice, too, that in 
the. March 1992 Ohio poll, the percentage of Demo- 
cratic identifiers on the Michigan form barely moves 
from the base line of October 1991 (50.7 to 49.4), 
‘whereas the plunging presidential approval rating 
would lead us to expect a much sharper drop and a 
corresponding rise in Republican identifiers on the 
Michigan form of the question, which supposedly 
better measures the long-term component of parti- 
sanship. In the September 1992 Ohio poll, the mac- 
ropartisanship score shoots back -up 5.3% on the 
Gallup form, but barely moves on the Michigan form, 
while presidential approval nudges down just a bit 
more (43.7 to 39.2). In the mid-October poll it shoots 
up again on the Gallup form (5.1%) and moves just a 
little on the Michigan form. And in the final preelec- 
tion poll of likely voters there is little or no difference 
between forms in the macropartisanship scores, 
though it is slightly higher on the Michigan form. 
Notice, finally, that the macropartisanship score, as 
Abramson and Ostrom would predict, rises on the 
Gallup form from 37.8% in the June 1992 Greater 
Cincinnati Survey to 42.4% in the postelection 
Greater Cincinnati Survey of Novernber-December. 
But unexpectedly, it rises even more on the Michigan 
form in these same two surveys (33.7% to 45.0%). 
Once again, it all looks rather random and unpredict- 
able and the hypothesis about the greater responsive- 
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ness of the Gallup form appears rather unsalvageable 
without a lot of ad hoc, unfalsifiable interpretations 
after each and every point in time. Before we are 
tempted to do that, let us take a look at the correla- 
tional evidence on which of the two forms is more 
responsive to short-term evaluations and electoral 


preferences. 


Correlations with Short-Term Political 
Evaluations and Electoral Preferences 


Abramson’s and Ostrom’s (1994) thesis clearly pre- 

dicts that responses to the Gallup form should be 
more highly correlated with short-term economic, 
political, and electoral evaluations, such as presiden- 
tial approval, consumer confidence, candidate evalu- 
ations, voting preferences, and the like than should 
responses to the Michigan form. The evidence from 
their analysis appears to support their prediction. In 
30 out of 33 comparisons, they found that the re- 
sponses to the Gallup form were more highly corre- 
lated with various short-term indicators than were 
those given to one of their two recoded versions of 
the Michigan form (SRC 1). With the other recoded 
version of the Michigan form (SRC 2), their results 
were. even better: all 33 comparisons were in the 
predicted direction (but only three statistically signif- 
icant), leading them to conclude that “the Gallup 
question is more likely to capture short-term prefer- 
ences than the Michigan SRC question.” It all looks 
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rather impressive; but once more, we must ask, How 
well does it replicate? 

The answer given in Table 3 is, not very well. 
Consider first the correlations from the April 1991 
Ohio poll.® This same Ohio poll, as Abramson and 
Ostrom (1994) have pointed out, shows the surge in 
Republican identifiers on the Gallup form corre- 
sponding to the soaring presidential approval ratings 
for George Bush shortly after the Persian Gulf War; 
and the macropartisanship score (percent of major 
party identifiers who are Democrats) is higher on the 
Michigan form, as they would predict. But as this 
Republican presidential tide is rising, we find that the 
Michigan form of the party identification question, 
not the supposedly more responsive Gallup form, is 
somewhat more sensitive to such shifts in presiden- 
tial fortunes. In each case, we find that the correlation 
between party identification and presidential ap- 
proval ratings is higher with the Michigan form than 
with the Gallup form, not only for the overall ap- 
proval rating but also for approval of the president's 
performance in handling the economy, foreign af- 
fairs, and the very recent, short-term event of the 
Persian Gulf War. 

The same pattern shows up on the gubernatorial 
and senatorial approval and evaluation ratings, as 
well as in the senatorial trial heat votes: the correla- 
tions are generally higher with the Michigan form. 
But on the consumer confidence measures, with one 
exception, the correlations tended to be higher with 
the Gallup form. And for the most part, this general 
pattern repeats itself in the October 1991 Ohio poll 
(see Table 3). 

Consider next the March 1992 Ohio poll conducted, 
again, just a week or so after Abramson’s and Os- 
trom’s Michigan poll. We find that the correlation 
between party identification and overall presidential 
approval is a bit higher on the Michigan form, not on 
the supposedly more responsive Gallup form. Simi- 
larly, the ratings for the president’s handling of the 
economy and foreign affairs more highly correlated 
with the Michigan form of the party identification 
question, an additional piece of evidence not avail- 
able in Abramson’s and Ostrom’s analysis. Con- 
sumer confidence ratings (another key short-term 
indicator in this debate) also tended to be somewhat 
more highly correlated with responses with the Mich- 
igan form of the question, not with the Gallup form. 
Gubernatorial and lieutenant-gubernatorial approval 
ratings were somewhat higher with the Gallup form. 
But then when we look at the results for short-term 
favorability ratings of different presidential candi- 
dates at that time and voting preferences in various 
presidential trial heats, the correlations are noticeably 
higher with the Michigan form. 

We could go on multiplying examples and coun- 
terexamples before the campaign, during the cam- 
paign, and after the campaign. But it would be best 
here to summarize what is shown in Table 3. Of the 
134 comparisons in Table 3, involving a great variety 
of short-term evaluations and electoral preferences at 
various times and under various economic and polit- 
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TABLE 3 


December 1994 


Product-Moment Correlations between 


Partisanship and Short-Term Political and 


Economic Evaluations by Question Form 


SURVEY 


Ohio Poll 
1. 24-30 Apr. 91 
Pres. approval 
General 
Economy 
Foreign affairs 
Persian Gulf 
Gubernatorial approval 
U.S. senatorial approval! 
U.S. senatorial evaluation 
U.S. Senate pref. 
DeWine/Gilenn 
Douglas/Glenn 
McEwen/Glenn 
Petro/Glenn 
Taft/Glenn 
Consumer confidence 
Personal financial outlook 
Outlook U.S. business 
Outlook for major purchases 
Overall index 
2. 2-11 Oct. 91 
Pres. approval 
General 
Economy 
Foreign affairs 
Gubernatorial Approval 
U.S. senatorial approval 
U.S. senatorial evaluation 
U.S. Senate pref. 
DeWine/Glenn 
Douglas/Glenn 
McEwen/Gienn 
Petro/Glenn 
Taft/Glenn 
Consumer confidence 
Personal financial outlook 
Outlook U.S. business 
Outlook for major purchases 
Overall index 
3. 20-30 Mar. 92 
Pres. Approval 
Generali 
Economy 
Foreign affairs 
Gubernatorial approval 
Lt. gov. approval 
U.S. senatoriai approval 
U.S. senatorial evaluation 
Favorability rating 
Jerry Brown 
George Bush 
Bill Clinton 
Michael DeWine 
John Glenn 
Pres. vote pref., Bush/Clinton 
Pres. vote pref., Bush/Brown 
U.S. Senate vote pref. 


MICHI- 
GAN 


.30 (337) 
.36 (337) 
.31 (338) 
.25 (338) 
27 (334) 
.19 (338) 
12 (310) 


54 (195) 
56 (186) 
54 (194) 
46 (187) 
51 (206) 


.12 (336) 


-19 (833) 


00 (329) 
17 (325) 


39 (317) 


34 (317) 
21 (317) 
26 (317) 
24 (317) 
23 (268) 


60 (186) 


57 (175) 


53 (184) 


49 (177) 
51 (180) 


05 (309) 
14 (311) 
10 (304) 
15 (298) 


.49 (394) 
.45 (394) 
.32 (394) 
21 (393) 
18 (393) 
21 (393) 
21 (357) 


.16 (119) 
52 (352) 
46 (204) 
33 (62) 

19 (309) 
67 (246) 
56 (248) 
38 (257) 


GALL- 
UP 


25 (312) 
31 (313) 
21 (312) 
19 (313) 
20 (311) 
13 (343) 
02 (280) 


53 (198) 
38 (192) 
49 (197) 
.43 (185) 
.54 (196) 


.22 (308) 
15 (303) 
.15 (299) 
21 (287) 


34 (296) 
28 (295) 
.29 (296) 
24 (296) 
23 (296) 
20 (266) 


55 (178) 
50 (169) 
50 (181) 
50 (169) 
48 (168) 


15 (292) 
.20 (290) 
15 (282) 
26 (275) 


47 (387) 
37 (387) 
30 (387) 
.25 (387) 
.20 (385) 
20 (387) 
21 (358) 


15 (119) 
46 (337) 
33 (196) 
52 (68) 

.23 (303) 
57 (233) 
44 (237) 
41 (250) 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


SURVEY 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal financial outlook 
Outlook U.S. business 
Outlook for major purchases 
Overall index 

4. 9-19 Sept. 92 

Presidential approval, general 

Gubernatorial approval 

Lt. gov. approval 

U.S. senatorial approval 

Favorability rating 
George Bush 
Bill Clinton 
Michael DeWine 
John Gienn 
Albert Gore 
Dan Quayle 

Pres. Vote Pref. 
Bush/Clinton 
Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Bush & Pert/Clinton 

U.S. Senate Vote Pref. 

Consumer confidence 
Personal financial outlook 
Outlook U.S. business 
Outlook for major purchases 
Overall index 

5. 16-25 Oct. 92 

Favorability Rating 
George Bush 
Bill Clinton 
H. Ross Perot 
Michael DeWine 
John Gienn 

Comfort Rating 
George Bush 
Bill Clinton 
H. Ross Perot 

Pres. vote pref. 
Bush/Clinton 
Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Bush & Perot/Clinton 

U.S. Senate vote pref. 

Best cand. in debates 
Bush/Clinton 
Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Bush & jPerot/Clinton 

Next best in debates 
Bush/Clinton 
Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Bush & Perot/Clinton 

Consumer confidence 
Personal financial outlook 
Outlook U.S. business 

e Outiook for major purchases 
Overall index 
6. 28 Oct.—1 Nov. 92 

Favorability rating 
George Bush 
Biil Clinton 
H. Ross Perot 
Michae! DeWine 
John Glenn 


MICHI- 
GAN 


.20 (382) 
30 (379) 
.19 (387) 
.33 (366) 


56 (478) 
.23 (480) 
22 (479) 
.31 (479) 


59 (453) 
59 (357) 
.36 (109) 
.35.(352) 
A4 (237) 
.50 (372) 


78 (303) 
76 (309) 
77 (309) 
55 (327) 


14 (467) 
19 (455) 
17 (456) 
21 (427) 


61 (311) 
67 (283) 
17 (216) 
44 (150) 
42 (259) 


62 (330) 
66 (326) 
07 (323) 


.77 (239) 
£65 (292) 
.70 (292) 
54 (200) 


47 (184) 
29 (309) 
41 (309) 


10 (187) 
18 (296) 
06 (296) 


06 (407) 
02 (381) 
06 (402) 
.05 (368) 


58 (528) 
61 (524) 
.06 (520) 
37 (473) 
40 (518) 


GALL- 
UP 


09 (377) 
30 (377) 
17 (374) 
31 (356) 


60 (411) 
20 (412) 
.23 (412) 
30 (412) 


.65 (374) 
£64 (303) 
31 (89) 

34 (312) 
49 (212) 
49 (314) 


.79 (270) 
76 (286) 
77 (286) 
54 (278) 


09 (401) 
17 (394) 
18 (394) 
.22 (373) 


50 (320) 
61 (283) 
04 (224) 
33 (134) 
35 (283) 


54 (343) 
53 (342) 
03 (341) 


69 (235) 
59 (288) 
61 (288) 
41 (300) 


42 (221) 
31 (328) 
33 (328) 


02 (200) 
07 (317) 
.09 (317) 


06 (417) 
00 (393) 
10 (417) 
.03(372) 


62 (524) 
65 (523) 
03 (508) 
41 (480) 
45 (512) 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


SURVEY 


Comfort rating 
George Bush 
Bill Clinton 
H. Ross Perot 
Pres. vote pref, 
Bush/Clinton 
Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Bush & Perot/Clinton 
U.S. Senate vote pref. 


7. 3-10 Feb. 93 
Presidential approval, general 
Approval 
Hillary appointment 
Gays-in-military plan 
Abortion policy decision 
Gubernatorial approval, general 
Gubernatorial approval, state 
budget 
Consumer Confidence 
Personal financial outiook 
Outlook U.S. business 
Outlook for major purchases 
Overall index 
8. 3-14 May 93 
Presidential approval, general 
Approval, Hillary Clinton 
Gubernatorial approval, general 
Consumer confidence 
Personal financial outicok 
Outlook U.S. business 
Outlook for major purchases 
Overall index 
Favorability rating 
Richard Celeste 
Michael DeWine 
Joel Hyatt 
George Voinovich 
U.S. Senate vote pref., 
Celeste/DeWine 
U.S. Senate vote pref., 
Hyatt/DeWine 
Gubernatorial vote pref., 
Celeste/Voinovich 
Greater Cincinnati Survey 
2-29 June 92 
Pres. vote pref. 
Clinton/Bush 
Clinton/Bush & Perot 
Clinton & Perot/Bush 
20 Nov.—14 Dec. 92 
Pres. vote 
Bush/Clinton 
Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Bush & Perot/Clinton 
3-14 May 93, Pres. approval, 
general 
Cincinnati Area Project, 
5 Oct.—16 Dec. 91 
Pres, approval, General 
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MICHI- 
GAN 


57 (533) 
62 (532) 
.10 (528) 


72 (386) 
57 (477) 
66 (477) 
50 (481) 


37 (398) 


22 (398) 
.33 (397) 
17 (397) 
19 (398) 


.16 (396) 


07 (388) 
11 (386) 
01 (380) 
03 (364) 


.62 (407) 
.40 (406) 
18 (406) 


17 (404) 
12 (388) 
.07 (389) 
13 (370) 


26 (166) 
40 (82) 
.46 (70) 
22 (211) 
62 (271) 
66 (261) 


55 (292) 


70 (196) 
.56 (284) 
51 (284) 


79 (304) 
69 (347) 
74 (347) 


57 (458) 


49 (303) 


GALL- 
UP 


64 (524) 
69 (521) 
05 (519) 


.77 (410) 
.69 (480) 
.69 (480) 
58 (469) 


.41 (407) 


.34 (408) 
27 (406) 
11 (404) 
.21 (407) 


.18 (407) 


.14 (401) 
11 (391) 
01 (390) 
.10 (373) 


54 (369) 
33 (369) 
.19 (368) 


.18 (366) 
31 (354) 
01 (348) 
27 (336) 


.33 (155) 
52 (85) 
24 (53) 
25 (172) 
61 (244) 
67 (232) 


54 (269) 


.72 (196) 
54 (291) 
53 (291) 


.80 (330) 
.72 (370) 
.75 (370) 


57 (488) 


50 (329) 


na T A 
Note: The higher correlation in each comparison has been bolded for 
emphasis. All coefficients are Pearson r's, with the variables coded so 
that the predicted zero-order relationships are positive. 
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ical conditions, we found that 70 of the correlations 
(52.2%) were higher when the Michigan form was 
used, and 57 (42.5%), when the Gallup form was 
used, with 7 tied cases (5.2%). And only 7 of these 
134 comparisons produced a statistically significant 
difference, 4 or them being significantly higher on the 
Michigan form, 3 on the Gallup form—just about 
what would be expected by chance (7/134 = .052).” 

If we restrict our analysis to the surveys done 
during the campaign, the pattern is nearly identical. 
Of the 78 available comparisons, 41 (52.6%) show that 
the correlations were higher with the Michigan form, 
and 31 (39.7%), with the Gallup form, with 6 tied 
cases (7.7%). 

If we confine the comparisons to those involving 
presidential approval ratings, we find there are 15 
possible comparisons, 10 of which (66.7%) produce 
higher correlations with the Michigan form, and 4 
(26.7%), with the Gallup form, with 1 tie (6.7%). 
Short-term “‘favorability’” and “comfort” ratings of 
the presidential candidates during the campaign be- 
have much the same way. Of 17 comparisons, 11 
(64.7%) were higher with the Michigan form, 6 
(35.3%), with the Gallup form. Presidential, senato- 
rial, and gubernatorial trial heats tend in the same 
direction: the correlations are generally higher on the 
Michigan form (see Table 3). In contrast, the con- 
sumer confidence ratings were only weakly related to 
partisanship in most of the comparisons shown in 
Table 3 regardless of the question form that was used, 
though the correlations tended to be slightly higher 
with the Gallup form in a majority of the cases. 

To summarize, the evidence from this correlational 
analysis of short-term evaluations and electoral pref- 
erences is mixed at best. If anything, the data suggest 
that the Michigan form of the question may be the 
better predictor of the two under a variety of political, 
economic, and electoral conditions—in this case, over 
a two-year period. And to the extent that such 
predictive validity implies higher reliability of mea- 
surement (see Green and Schickler, 1993), a rival 
hypothesis about greater random error with the Gal- 
lup form, as opposed to greater responsiveness in the 
sense of true variance, becomes more plausible as an 
explanation of at least some of the findings in this 
controversy. 


Responsiveness to Question Order 
and Context Effects 


We have one more piece of empirical evidence on the 
relative responsiveness of the two question forms. In 
the Greater Cincinnati Survey conducted shortly after 
the 1992 presidential election (20 November—Decem- 
ber 14), we varied not only the wording of the party 
identification question but also the order and context 
in which it was asked. In one split-half of the sample 
it was asked just before a question about how respon- 
dents said they had voted in the presidential election 
(Bush, Clinton, or Perot); and in the other split-half, 
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it ibe asked just after the question on how they had 
voted. 

Now we already know that the wording of this 
question did not make a significant difference in the 
marginal distribution of responses to the two forms, 
as reconfirmed by the chi-squared value shown in 
Table 4 (X? = .97, df = 2, n.s.). But the order and 
context in which it was asked did make a significant 
difference in the aggregate results (X* = 8.47, df = 2, 
p < .02). When the party identification question was 
asked after the vote question, the percentage of Inde- 
pendent and Democratic identifiers tended to be 
significantly higher than when it was asked before the 
vote question, suggesting that it was indeed respon- 
sive to the recent election results. Now if the Gallup 
form is more responsive to short-term stimulation, 
then we would expect that it would be more sensitive 
than the Michigan form to this immediate (less than 30 
seconds), contextual effect of making highly salient to 
the respondent, when answering the party identifi- 
cation question, how he or she had voted in the 
recent presidential election. 

The analysis in Table 4, however, tells us that the 
order effect occurs with both the Gallup and the 
Michigan forms of the question, so that the three-way 
interaction is not statistically significant. Moreover, if 
there is any trend in these data, it is that the order 
effect was somewhat larger with the Michigan form: 
the difference in the percentage of Democratic and 
Independent identifiers was noticeably larger with 
the Michigan form than with the Gallup form. So 
here we have a clear experimental manipulation of 
the key theoretical variable of “short-term stimula- 
tion” in a postelection survey laboratory, and the 
evidence on the supposedly greater responsiveness 
of the Gallup form is not only negative, but it tends, 
much like the correlational evidence in Table 3, to run 
in the opposite direction, making the Michigan form 
look somewhat more responsive and, to that extent, 
perhaps more reliable and valid as well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The weight of the evidence from the multiple exper- 
iments and replications we have carried out, plus that 
reported by Abramson and Ostrom (1994), as well as 
by Green and Schickler (1993), leads first of all, to one 
very clear conclusion: at any given point in time the 
distribution of political party identification responses 
will generally be the same, regardless of whether one 
uses the Gallup or Michigan form of the question. 
Furthermore, the data from our surveys conducted 
during the 1992 election campaign clearly do not 
support Abramson’s and Ostrom’s conclusions about 
the greater responsiveness of the Gallup form to the 
short-term forces operating during the campaign. For 
one thing, we did not find consistently more Repub- 
licans and Independents with the Gallup form or 
consistently more Democrats with the macropartisan- 
ship indicator. For another (and more importantly), 
we did not find that responses to the Gallup form 
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TABLE 4 


Political Party Identification by Question Form, by Question Order and Context, in the 1992 
N ovember—December Greater Cincinnati Survey (70) 


PARTY 
IDENTIFICATION 


Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


Total 
N 


GALLUP 


24.0 _ 
43.3 
32.7 


100.0 
263 


| REPORTED 92 VOTE/PARTY ID* 
MICHIGAN 


20.6 
48.0 
31.5 


100.1 
248 


aya z 1.32, df = 2, n.s. 


Note: Party ID by wording: X? = 97, df = 2, n.s; party ID by order; X? = 8.47, df = 2, p < .02; three-way interaction (party ID by wording by order): X? 


2.06, df = 2, n.s. ' 


were more consistently related to short-term evalua- 
tions and electoral preferences than the Michigan 
form during the campaign, before the campaign, or 
after the campaign. If anything, we found that re- 
sponses to the Michigan form, not the Gallup form, 
were more responsive to such short-term forces, 
suggesting that the former may be the more reliable 
and predictively valid of the two. If the Gallup form 
does generate a slightly larger random errot compo- 
nent (because respondents interpret the expression 
“in politics, as of today” in a random or quasi- 
random manner), that, and not systematic respon- 
siveness would help explain some of the apparently 
inexplicable differences in variability between the two 
forms observed by Abramson arid Ostrom. Random 
error, rather than true change, thus becomes a some- 
what more plausible rival hypothesis.” 

Finally, the convergent evidence from the analysis 
of all these experiments and replications makes it 
very difficult not to agree with MacKuen’s, Erick- 
son's, and Stimson’s conclusion that “the underlying 
phenomenon of macropartisanship does not depend 
on any particular question wording for its substance” 
(1992, 479). (For a similar conclusion based on alter- 
native: measurements: of party identification, see 
Franklin 1992). Given that the survey is conducted by 
the same organization, using the same mode of 
interviewing, the Gallup and Michigan forms ‘of the 
party identification question can, for all practical 
purposes, be regarded as functionally equivalent, 
interchangeable indices.’° Those who disagree with 
this conclusion bear a heavy burden of disproof; for, 
rumors to the contrary’ and analogous precedents 
(Bishop, Oldendick, and Tuchfarber 1978; Sullivan, 
Pierson, and Marcus 1978) notwithstanding, changes 


in question wording do not always make a significant. 


difference in one’s results and conclusions. Artifacts, 
as Schuman (1982) would put it, are often in the mind 
of the beholder. . i Se 
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ORDER 
PARTY ID/REPORTED 92 VOTE? 
GALLUP MICHIGAN 


26.6 31.4 
37.3 37.2 
36.1 31.4 


- 100.0 100.0 
2471. 226 


by? = 4.71, df = 2, ns. 


= 
poari 


APPENDIX: INTERVIEWING 
PROCEDURES, SAMPLING AND 
RESPONSE RATES 


` 


Interviewing Procedures 


The data used in this paper come from eight state- 
wide Ohio polls, five Greater Cincinnati Surveys (of 
Hamilton County, Ohio), a City of Cincinnati Survey, 
and a Greater Cincinnati Area Project. The Ohio 
polls, the Greater Cincinnati Surveys, and the City of 
Cincinnati Survey were conducted by the University 
of Cincinnati Institute for Policy Research (IPR) at the 
institute’s centrally supervised Computer-assisted 
Telephone Interview (CATI) facility by interviewers 
trained at the institute. (The Cincinnati Area Project 
was a “paper-and-pencil” telephone survey; CATI 
was not used.) Most of the interviewers have been 
with the institute for several years (many for 10 or 
more), although a few students were used. Inter- 
viewers were not informed of the purpose of any of 
the experiments and have not seen any of the results 
of this research. 


Sampling 


Households were selected using random-digit-dial- 
ing procedures. First, with the aid of the computer, 
one of the three-digit telephone exchanges currently 
used in the area (e.g., 772) is randomly selected. The 
computer then randomly selects one of the “working 
blocks” (the next pair of digits, e.g., 64) and attaches 
it to the randomly selected exchange. Finally, the 
computer program then generates a two-digit ran- 
dom number between 00 and 99 (e.g., 57) and at- 
taches it to the previously selected prefix (772) and 
working block (64), resulting in a complete telephone 
number (e.g., 772-6457). This procedure is then re- 
peated numerous times by the computer to generate 
more random numbers, until we have a sufficient 
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quantity to conduct the survey. The end result is that 
each household in the area with a telephone, has an 
equally likely chance of being selected into the sam- 
ple. The samples used in all 15 surveys were pur- 
chased from Survey Sampling, Incorporated, Fair- 
field, Connecticut. 

In all 15 surveys, respondents were selected within 
households using the last-birthday method. If the 
number contacted is a residential number, the inter- 
viewer then randomly selects a member of the house- 
hold by asking to speak with the person currently 
living in the household who is age 18 or older and 
who has had the most recent birthday. This selection 
process ensures that every adult (18 years of age or 
older) in the household has an equally likely chance 
of being included in the survey. No substitutions are 
allowed. If, for example, the randomly selected adult 
is not at home when the household is first contacted, 
the interviewer cannot substitute by selecting some- 
one else who just happens to be there at the time. 
Instead, he or she must make an appointment to call 
back when the randomly selected person is at home. In 
this way, respondent selection bias is minimized. A 
selected respondent who refuses to participate in the 
study is recontacted by a senior interviewer, who 
attempts to complete the interview. This procedure, 
though costly, significantly reduces the percentage of 
respondents who refuse to complete a survey, 
thereby increasing completion rates. 


December 1994 


Split-Half Assignment 


In the eight Ohio polls, the five Greater Cincinnati 
Surveys, and the City of Cincinnati Survey, respon- 
dents were randomly assigned by the IPR CATI 
system to receive either the SRC form of the party 
identification (“Generally speaking”) or the Gallup 
form (“In politics, as of today”). In the Cincinnati 
Area Project, respondents were randomly assigned to 
receive one of the two questionnaire forms. 


Weighting 


The data reported herein were all unweighted. An 
analysis of the same surveys using weighted data 
based on demographic characteristics of the respon- 
dents (age, education, race, and sex) produced re- 
sults not differing significantly from those we report. 


Completion Rates 
Completion rates are shown in Table A-1. 


GEORGE F. BISHOP 
ALFRED J. TUCHFARBER 
ANDREW E. SMITH 


University of Cincinnati 


TABLE A-1 
Completion Rates 
FAILURE TO INTERVIEW 
HOUSEHOLDS INTERVIEWS %COM- %REFUS- %INCOM- % UNAVAIL- 
SURVEY CONTACTED COMPLETED PLETED ALS PETENT* ABLE? 

Ohio Poll 
1. 24-30 Apr. 91 991 684 69.0 13.9 6.2 10.9 
2, 2—11 Oct. 91 na 646 — — — — 
3. 20-30 Mar. 92 1,273 816 64.1 10.7 5.6 19.6 
4, 9-19 Sept. 92 1,468 976 66.5 16.1 5.9 11.5 
5. 16-25 Oct. 92 1,450 940 64.8 11.2 5.3 18.6 
6. 28 Oct.—1 Nov. 92 1,411 931° 66.0 7.3 3.2 23.5 
7. 3-10 Feb. 93 1,276 854 66.9 13.4 4.9 14.7 
8. 3-14 May 93 1,257 816 64.9 17.7 4.5 13.0 
Greater Cincinnati Survey” 
1. 29 May—14 June 91 1,538 1,028 66.8 13.4 10.7 9.0 
2. 14 Nov.—3 Dec. 91 1,328 959 72.2 15.2 5.5 7.1 
3. 9-29 June 92 1,361 954 70.1 13.1 5.2 11.6 
4. 20 Nov.—t4 Dec. 92 1,647 1,105 67.1 14.0 4.6 14.3 
5. 20 May-2 June 93 1,556 1,055 67.8 15.2 4.6 12.5 
City of Cincinnati, 

27 May-3 June 93 719 482 67.0 9.0 7.0 17.0 
Cincinnati Area Project,’ 

5 Oct.—16 Dec. 92 1,085 691 63.7 = es — 


“Due to language barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy. 
Due to business, vacation, or other cause. 


‘Identified as “likely voters” through a combination of characteristics. All were registered voters, and all said they planned to vote on 3 November. 
Potential turnout levels were estimated from data provided by the Ohio Secretary of State, and the most likely voters were identified based on whether 
they voted in the 1988 general election and their stated level of interest in this particular election. 


4Hamilton County, Ohio. 


‘This was part of a Practicum in Survey Research conducted by graduate students in the political science department. None of the students involved was 


aware of the purpose of the experiment. 
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For the past three decades political scientists have 
analyzed the changing distribution of partisan loyal- 
ties among the U.S. electorate. MacKuen, Erikson, 
and Stimson’s (1989) study of aggregate levels of 
Gallup partisanship between 1945 and 1987 is espe- 
cially important, because their time series analyses 
found substantial short-term variation in partisan 
loyalties, variation driven by short-term assessments 
of economic conditions. Their findings challenged the 
traditional view of party identification advanced by 
Campbell and his colleagues (1960) and led Mac- 
Kuen, Erikson, and Stimson to argue that political 
scientists should shift their attention from long-term 
patterns of partisan change to short-term changes in 
the aggregate distribution of partisan loyalties. . 

MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson’s basic measure 
was the percentage of partisans who said they were 
Democrats, which they labeled macropartisanship. We 
were skeptical of these conclusions because they 
were based upon analyses of a question that seemed 
to tap short-term partisan sentiments, rather than 
long-term partisan loyalties. We argued that at least 
part of the variation in Gallup macropartisanship 
resulted from the short-term focus of the Gallup 
question itself (Abramson and Ostrom 1991). 

Although. aggregate-level analyses found that re- 
sponses to the Gallup question were more responsive 
to short-term change than responses to the Michigan 
SRC question, these analyses could not definitely 
identify the cause of these differences. We recom- 
mended that political scientists conduct question- 
wording experiments that might shed light on why 
the Gallup and Michigan SRC results differed from 
one another (MacKuen et al. 1992, resp.). 

Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith have conducted an 
extensive series of question-wording experiments. 
They present results from 15 telephone polls con- 
ducted in Ohio between April 1991 and June 1993 and 
compare results from the Gallup and Michigan SRC 
questions. They find few differences and conclude, 
“Given that the survey is conducted by the same 
organization, using the same mode of interviewing, 
the Gallup and Michigan forms of the party identifi- 
cation question can, for all practical purposes, be 
regarded as functionally equivalent, interchangeable 
indices” (953). 

Except for a handful of experimental surveys, the 
Gallup and the Michigan SRC measures are not used 
by the same organizations, and since 1988, Gallup 
has relied mainly upon telephone polls. Therefore, 
even if the Gallup and SRC measures are functionally 
equivalent when used by the same survey organiza- 
tion, the actual Gallup data might have limited utility 
for making inferences about the Michigan SRC party 
identification measure. In fact, Bishop, Tuchfarber, 
and Smith’s own discussion raises an important ad- 
ditional question about the comparability of the Gal- 
lup time series and results based upon the U.S. 
National Election Studies (NES). They point out that 
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in actual practice the Gallup organization has asked 
its partisanship question in a wide variety of contexts 
and that these differing contexts may contribute to 
greater variability in the Gallup time series. 

Despite their arguments, the weight of the evi- 
dence suggests that the Gallup item itself is more 
responsive to short-term political forces than the SRC 
measure. Bishop and his colleagues challenge the 
question-wording experiments we conducted in six 
statewide surveys of Michigan between 8 March and 
26 October 1992 (Abramsan and Ostrom 1994). In 
fact, their findings differ from ours in only one minor 
respect. They find no systematic tendency for re- 
sponses to the Gallup question to be more strongly 
related to short-term indicators (e.g., presidential 
approval, vote preferences, and consumer confi- 
dence) than responses to the Michigan SRC ques- 
tions. We found that in 30 of 33 comparisons, the 
responses to the Gallup question were more strongly 
related to these indicators than responses to SRC, 
(the Michigan measure excluding independents), al- 


though, as we reported, only three of these differ- 


ences were significant. 

In other respects, our findings are either similar to 
those presented by Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith’s 
findings or are based upon different types of experi- 
ments. For example, Bishop and his colleagues com- 
pare agpregate-level differences between alternative 
question formats in their surveys and ours, and we 
both find relatively small differences. We agree that 
during many periods there will be little -difference 
between aggregate levels of miacropartisanship, 
whether the Gallup or the SRC measure is used. But 
during periods of political volatility the Gallup pref- 
ace will accentuate differences and the Michigan 
preface will attenuate them. The strongest evidence 
comes from the divergence between surveys using 
the Gallup and SRC measures conducted shortly after 
the Persian Gulf War, when surveys using the Gallup 
measure showed a‘surge in Republicanism but sur- 
veys using the SRC measure did not. (For a sum- 
mary, see MacKuen et al. 1992, resp.). Bishop, Tuch- 
farber, and Smith’s statewide Ohio survey conducted 
in April 1991 supports findings reached by national 
surveys and provides important new evidence, be- 
cause differences between the two measures cannot 
result from house effects—that is to say, from differ- 
ing procedures employed by different survey organi- 
zations. Fifty-one percent of the major party support- 
ers were Republicans when the Gallup question was 
employed, but only 43% when the SRC measure was 
used (see Table 2). 

The period when ‘our surveys were conducted was 
not as dramatic, but it was clearly a politically volatile 
time with negative sentiments toward George Bush 
among the electorate. We therefore predicted that 
Gallup macropartisanship would be more Democratic 
than SRC macropartisanship. This was true in five of 
our six surveys, and the mean difference across all six 
surveys shows the Michigan electorate to be 3.2 
points more Democratic when the Gallup measure is 
used. Bishop and his colleagues present three polls of 
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the Ohio electorate conducted during this time pe- 
riod. In two of them Gallup macropartisanship is 
more Democratic than SRC macropartisanship, and 
in one the Ohio electorate is slightly less Democratic 
(see Table 2). But the mean difference for their three 
statewide surveys shows the Ohio electorate to be 3.4 
points more Democratic when the Gallup measure is 
employed, a result remarkably similar to ours. Be- 
cause small differences in macropartisanship scores 
can affect time-series estimates (Abramson and Os- 
trom 1991), the tendency for the Gallup measure to 
accentuate short-term change raises questions about 
using the Gallup time series to make inferences about 
the Michigan SRC measure. 

Other findings we present are based upon different 
types of experiments from those Bishop and his 
colleagues conducted and are not discussed by them. 
For example, we present the results of two cross- 
sectional surveys that compared responses among 
the same respondents who were asked SRC and 
Gallup questions about 12 to 15 minutes apart. About 
1 respondent in-8 was classified differently. Granted, 
these differences could result from contrast effects, in 
which responding to the first partisanship question 
leads respondents to respond differently to the sec- 
ond. But our findings are remarkably consistent with 
those based on a national survey conducted in De- 
cember 1973 by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter (NORC) in which differing partisanship questions 
were scattered over lengthy in-person interviews." 

More importantly, our experiment included a four- 
wave panel study.’ Our panel allowed us to com- 
pare respondents who were consistently asked the 
Michigan SRC questions with those consistently 
asked the Gallup question. Eleven over-time compar- 
isons were possible and in all 11 comparisons, the 
responses to the SRC measure were more stable than 
the responses to the Gallup measure. In 6 of these 11 
comparisons, these differences were statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. These results strongly sug- 
gest that responses to the Gallup question are more 
subject to short-term forces than responses to the 
Michigan SRC question, although we recognize that 
an ideal design would have included additional con- 
trol groups (e.g., a control group interviewed on only 
the first and fourth wave of our panel). 

If most of our findings are either similar or unre- 
lated to those presented by Bishop and his col- 
leagues, why is there a controversy between us? The 
important issue is not why our results and theirs 
differ in the relative magnitude of correlation coeffi- 
cients that are seldom significantly different from 
each other, regardless of whether the Gallup or SRC 
measure is employed. Rather, it is whether the Gal- 
lup time series can be used to reach conclusions about 
research that employs the Michigan SRC measure. A 
careful reading of their argument raises additional 
doubts about the utility of the Gallup times series. 
Bishop and his colleagues argue that over-time vari- 
ation in the Gallup measure may result from the 
“more rapid turnover of topics, shifts in response to 
preceding questions about the most important prob- 
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lem(s) facing the country, presidential approval, can- 
didate trial heats, and the like, as compared to the 
more slowly evolving, less variable contexts of the 
NES and the NORC GSS” (n. 9). The “variable 
context hypothesis” is important and should be 
tested. If contextual differences prove to be impor- 
tant, MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson’s (1989) find- 
ings would be called into question. Their analysis was 
not based upon all of the available Gallup surveys (in 
which the varying effects of contextual differences 
might even cut) but upon the first Gallup survey of 
every odd-numbered month, aggregated into quar- 
ters.’ 

Despite minor discrepancies between Bishop, 
Tuchfarber, and Smith’s findings and our own, dif- 
ferences in question wording remain. the most likely 
explanation for the greater aggregate-level variation 
in Gallup macropartisanship. Of course, the Gallup 
measure and the Michigan measure usually yield 
similar results, and cross-sectional surveys that em- 
ploy the Gallup measure will usually yield similar 
results to those using the basic SRC party identifica- 
tion question. But political scientists should be cau- 
tious about using time-series analyses of the postwar 
Gallup data to reach conclusions about either the 
Michigan SRC party identification measure itself or 
the best way to study changing party identification 
among the U.S. electorate. 


PAUL R. ABRAMSON 
CHARLES W. OSTROM 


Michigan State University 


Notes 


The first part of this Controversy is the revised version of a 
paper presented at the 1993 meeting of the American Political 
Science Asscciation, Washington; for their constructive com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions, Bishop, Tuchfarber, and 
Smith would like to thank Paul Abramson, Charles Franklin, 
Richard Niemi, Michael MacKuen, and James Stimson. 
Abramson and Ostrom are grateful to Ada W. Finifter, Jim 
Granato, and Brian D. Silver for their suggestions. 

1. For a brief, recent overview of the meaningfulness and 
measurement of this central concept, see Niemi and Weisberg 
1993a, 210-23. See also their review of the various controver- 
sies in the measurement of party identification (Niemi and 
Weisberg 1993b, 268-83). See, too, the recent special issue on 

arty identification in Political Behavior (Franklin, Brody, and 
Sniderman 1992). 

2. See Belknap and Campbell 1951/52, in which the Michi- 
gan SRC form of the question first developed, and Campbell 
et al. 1960, in which it evolved into the central, intervening 
variable of the “Michigan model” of American voting behav- 
ior. For a brief historical review of the measurement of party 
allegiance, party affiliation, and party tdertification as these 
concepts emerged in public opinion and electoral research in 
the United States, see Rademacher 1993. 

3. See, esp. Krosnick and Berent 1993; Weisberg 1980. 

4. See the Appendix for documentation of the sampling 
procedures and response rates in these surveys and see 
Abramson and Ostrom 1994, app., for a comparison of the 
quality of these two data collections. 

5. We want to thank Paul Abramson and Charles Ostrom 
for providing us with copies of various drafts of their manu- 
script, as wel! as copies of the questionnaires they have used 
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in their surveys. It illustrates well the spirit of scientific 
exchange between rival investigators with competing hypoth- 
eses. 

6. The correlations presented in Table 3 are based on a fully 
unfolded, seven-point party identification scale for both the 
Michigan SRC and Gallup forms of the question, which 
maximizes the measurement of variance in the responsive- 
ness of these two forms to the various short-term indicators 
shown in this table. We have also done the same analysis of 
correlations, using Abramson’s and Ostrom’s (1993) dichoto- 
mous recoding of the Michigan SRC and Gallup forms, which 
either excludes “leaning independents” (SRC1 and GALT) or 
includes them (SRC2 and GAL2), with “true independents” 
deleted completely from the analysis. Our analysis shows that 
regardless of the recodings, the substantive conclusion re- 
mains the same—no significant difference (see Bishop, Tuchfar- 
ber, and Smith 1993, tbls. 3a—b). 

7. A Z-test of the difference between correlations showed 
the following to be significantly higher with the Michigan 
form: (1) U.S. Senate vote preference in the April 1991 Ohio 
poll, (2) the favorability rating of Bush in the October Ohio 
poll, and (3) the comfort rating of Clinton in the same October 
Ohio poll, and (4) U.S. Senate vote preference in the same 
poll. The following were significantly higher with the Gallup 
form: (1) comfort rating of Clinton in the 28 October-1 
November 1992 Ohio poll, (2) presidential vote intention 
(Bush vs. Clinton and Perot in the same poll), and (3) 
consumer confidence with respect to the outlook for U.S. 
business in the May 1993 Ohio poll. No pattern appears to 
exist in these significant differences beyond chance fluctuation. 

8. Copies of these and other questions are available, upon 
request, from the authors. 

9. The participants in this debate have also overlooked an 
equally plausible source of the variability among the different 
time series for the party identification question, namely, the 
influence of responses to previous questions in the inter- 
view-—what we call “context effects.” A casual inspection of 
the interview questionnaires on which these different survey 
time series are based will show considerable variability in the 
content of relevant questions preceding the party identifica- 
tion item, not only across organizations (Michigan, Gallup, 
NORC GSS, and CBS News/New York Times) but also within 
the same organization over time (see any of the cumulative 
codebooks for these surveys). The apparently greater variabil- 
ity of the relatively frequent Gallup (and CBS News/New York 
Times) polls may thus reflect their more rapid turnover of 
topics, shifts in responses to preceding questions about the 
most important problem(s) facing the country, presidential 
approval, candidate trial heats, and the like, as compared to 
the more slowing evolving, less variable contexts of the NES 
and the NORC GSS (see the cumulative codebooks). This 
explanation would fit with Abramson’s and Ostrom’s obser- 
vations of the variability among the different time series, 
while allowing us to reject their rival question-wording hy- 
pothesis. Furthermore, having ruled out “house effects” as an 
alternative explanation with our in-house set of experiments 
and replications, there are hardly any other plausible, con- 
tending explanations left but context effects. (For a recent 
perspective of this literature, see Schwarz and Sudman 1992.) 
Indeed, the plausibility of the variable context hypothesis has 
grown with the recently published report by Johnston (1992) 
demonstrating, experimentally, that responses to party iden- 
tification questions are affected by wording, depending upon 
the order and context in which they are asked. (On how the 
order and context of candidate preference questions may 
account for apparent variability in poll results, see also 
Frankovic 1992.) 

10. We have also compared the variance of the responses to 
the two forms in each of our 15 experiments and found no 
significant differences in any of them nor any pattern of 
differences (data not shown here). If the phrase in the Gallup 
form “In politics, as of today” makes it somehow more 
responsive to short-term events at any given point in time, we 
would expect to see some evidence of greater variability. But 
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none exists, making the Gallup responsiveness hypothesis 
even less plausible. 

11. See Green and Schickler 1993 for an analysis of this 
survey. According to our recalculations of results they present 
(1993, tbl. 8), 15.5% of 1,489 respondents who were asked 
both the Gallup and Michigan SRC partisanship questions 
responded differently to them. | 

12. In an earlier version of their study, Bishop, Tuchfarber, 
and Smith (1993) discuss our panel analyses. In the present 
critique, however, they do not mention that we conducted a 
four-wave panel. 

13. For the second and fourth quarter of each year, Mac- 
Kuen and his colleagues rely upon a single Gallup survey. For 
most of the period they study, the Gallup organization 
conducted three to six polls per quarter. Bear in mind, 
however, that the variable context hypothesis has not been 
supported by any direct experimental evidence. If MacKuen, 
Erikson, and Stimson’s results were replicated by using all 
available Gallup surveys (as aggregated quarterly), these 
findings would render the variable-context hypothesis im- 
plausible. Contextual variation may account for more “noise” 
in the Gallup time series, but it is difficult to see how it can 
account for the systematic tendency of Gallup macropartisan- 
ship to be more strongly related to short-term change in 
attitudes toward the economy than are short-term changes in 
Michigan SRC macropartisanship. 
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Feiz Indeed, for many feminist theorists— 

especially but not exclusively those associated 

with post-modernism—any attempt to fix the object 
of feminist discourse and to refine that discourse 
definitively is a dangerous aspiration tethered to 
discredited meta-narratives of logocentric mastery. 
(“The Enlightenment” usually comes into play here 
as the moment when such architectonic theoretical 
ambition crystallized for Western thinkers.) Other 
feminist theorists, however, believe that stabilizing 
the discourse is, or should be, a central ambition of 
any feminist theory worthy of the name. To do less, 
they insist, is to shrink from necessary philosophical 
tasks and exigent political actions. There are, of 
course, feminist thinkers who find themselves unable 
to go along with either post-modernism or its stron- 
gest discursive opponent and who prefer instead to 
deal competently and modestly with reinterpreting 
texts or pushing for an achievable set of political 
objectives. 

The books under review offer examples of each 
genre and help to give a sense of the scope and 
diversity of current feminist scholarship. Whoever 
hopes to settle “once and for all” what feminism is 
about will scarcely be comforted by the sharpness of 
the issues joined here. Much of the most withering 
fire by feminist thinkers at this point is reserved for 
discursive and political opponents within feminism. 
To some this is a source of concern, even sadness. To 
others (and I include myself in this second camp), 
argument is what it is all about. After all, feminism 
historically has been defined in part by contests 
generated over its meaning. The diverse history of 
feminisms in the plural forms the basis of current 
feminism discourse and debate. Feminists can be 
found who push for the achievement of an egalitarian 
society, but there are others who, in the words of 
Jane Flax, doubt “that equality can mean anything 
other than assimilation to a preexisting male norm” 


eminist theory is a moving target, difficult to 
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(p. 113). There are feminists who embrace a strong 
notion of women’s difference and others who mini- 
mize distinctions between the sexes. 

What is being contested in the five books under 
review? Just about everything, save the need for 
feminist theory and a feminist-inspired politics, it 
seems. But a number of key issues surface again and 
again. They are perhaps best summarized in the form 
of questions: What is the actual or desirable relation- 
ship between political and social theory and political 
action or public policy? Is there a uniquely feminist 
way of construing this relationship? Is there a distinc- 
tive feminist mode of moral theorizing? Is there a 
distinctively female mode of moral thinking? Are 
women, in fact, more caring than men? If so, what 
does this mean and how does the felt imperative to 
care arise? Should feminists evoke maternal imagery 
as a symbolic representation of a worthy moral and 
political ideal? What of the self itself? Is there a self 
that can be pointed to or achieved, and can this 
attained or achieved self serve as the ground for 
political action? Does this self, whether “unitary” or 
“provisional,” have anything to do with citizenship? 
I shall cluster these questions into three broad themes 
and take each up in the texts in question: (1) Feminist 
and female moral thinking and the question of care, 
(2) The self and politics, (3) The relationship between 
feminist theorizing and political action. 

One way or another, each author either endorses 
or challenges what might be called the “turn toward 
care” associated with the work of Carol Gilligan and 
Sara Ruddick, among others. For Cynthia Burack, 
care has been reconceptualized by feminists as part of 
“the feminine capacity for nurturance, love, empa- 
thy” (p. 2). But she fears that an “analytic gap has 
emerged within feminist theory,” insofar as feminists 
have failed to investigate fully gender identity. That 
identity has something to do with what Burack calls 
“the disagreeable passions,” such as rage and hatred 
(pp. 3, 5). Feminist theory would benefit, she insists, 
if it took seriously these passions rather than persist 
in maintaining an untheorized ambivalence toward 
them. Burack would “reintegrate” the disagreeable 
passions, but it is never really very clear what this 
means or what such a reintegration would help us to 
attain—other than a presumptively more realistic 
assessment of human capacities. Burack, critical of 
Gilligan for an overemphasis on empathy, care, and 
love, puts her own money on object relations theory, 
as embodied in the work of Melanie Klein. Reiterat- 
ing her basic theme, Burack claims that an integration 
of the “disagreeable passions” would help to com- 
plete a feminist “transformative vision of selfhood 
and social relations” (p. 23). We are told that these 
unsavory passions “are a feature of social and polit- 
ical life” (p. 46). But we are not offered a robust 
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account of what features of social life the disagreeable 
passions might have a central role in constituting. 
Burack’s critique of Gilligan for her one-sidedness 
is not as compelling as it might be because her call 
for an account of the “disagreeable passions” is not 
followed by such an account. We are asked to join 
Burack in the hope that a reconstituted self—in the 
form of a “self-critical feminist object relations theo- 
ry’—would offer not only a more complete view of 
the self but a more compelling vision of feminist 
theory in relation to social transformation, as well. An 
agreeable book, clearly written, Burack lays on the 
“we need to's” pretty thick, but the book is thin on 
the ground when it comes to showing what integrated 
“disagreeable passions” would look like in political life, 
that is what form or forms these might take. Concrete 
examples of what can be laid on the doorstep of an 
unintegrated vision of self (one that denies the “‘dis- 
agreeable passions”) by contrast to the preferred 
integrated self who has come to terms with these 
passions would have made for a more compelling 
volume. I think of war, for example, as a pervasive 
human institution. Does this arise from integrating or 
failing to integrate the “disagreeable passions?” Bu- 
rack is surely correct that no political and social 
theory in this day and age is likely to persuade unless 
some mention is made of the “self” or the “inner 
life.” But she has failed to specify how a recon- 
structed self molded on the object-relations model 
might think and act politically in ways significantly 
different from the old unintegrated self. 

At first glance Penny Weiss’s analysis of the theme 
of gender in Jean-Jacques Rousseau would seem to 
have little to do with the concerns that currently 
preoccupy feminist thinkers. Indeed, her book starts 
out rather traditionally (if the recent history of femi- 
nist political theory is one’s benchmark.) She ac- 
knowledges that the ground has been well been 
covered in the matter of Rousseau and she makes the 
pitch—one not unfamiliar to readers of earlier treat- 
ments of Rousseau on women and politics—that one 
cannot hive off bits from Rousseau’s political texts 
and sever these from such works as The Emile. Fair 
enough. Weiss’s own take is that Rousseau is inter- 
nally consistent in this sense: sexual politics is central 
to his work throughout. And she also makes a strong 
pitch (her second aim) for why it is important to 
continue to study “major” (she puts this in scare 
quotes) historical figures in political philosophy. Her 
treatment of Rousseau is admirably balanced, partic- 
ularly her insistence that the ostensibly free Emile is 
in fact as “manipulated by his education” and his 
condition is as “marked by limitations” as that of 
Sophie (pp. 25, 29). Restraint, for Rousseau, is what it 
is all about. Thus Sophie is no more a “helpless 
slave” than Emile is a “tyrant” for each is required by 
Rousseau to see her or himself “as parts of larger 
wholes, to which they contribute and from which 
they receive necessary and desirable benefits” (p. 32). 
Well and good. 

How, then, does Weiss join the issues I have 
located as organizing themes of the texts under 
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review? In the following way. She insists, first, that 
there is “good reason to be suspicion of the creation 
and enforcement of systematic differences.” In other 
words, she comes down on the side of equality, 
fearing that “difference” is “often nothing more than 
a palatable name for inequality.” And yet she does 
not want to efface difference entirely. Some differ- 
ences, “such as cultural ones, can be enriching. 
Assimilation and uniformity are clearly not always to 
be preferred” (p. 35). How to promote good differ- 
ences and forestall bad inequalities is not made clear, 
although Weiss makes the welcome point that femi- 
nists “should not be too quick to point to any role 
difference as proof of inequality” (p. 74). 

At this point, the wheels begin to grind a bit and 
the joints to creak. Despite her riposte concerning 
role difference, Weiss concludes that “sex roles, in 
fact, are self-defeating and illegitimate” (p. 89). The 
strong term of opprobrium—illegitimate—seems to 
come out of nowhere at this point as does Weiss’ 
conclusion that equality “requires abolishing the po- 
litical categories of ‘woman’ and ‘man’ ” (p. 91). lam 
unsure how much slippage in the argument is going 
on here because Weiss does not explain what the 
political categories of woman and man have to do with 
biological femaleness or masculinity; how we might 
“condition” children to respect difference but not to 
be “political” men- or women; nor what these catego- 
ries have to do with an ideal of citizenship available to 
both men and women in a democratic society. 

She tips her hand in the direction of Carol Gilligan, 
but it is difficult to endorse Gilligan and to call for 
elimination of the categories of man and woman at 
one and the same time. Her final word on Rousseau 
is that he offers “no convincing account of the un- 
happiness of women who are fully immersed in 
traditional gender roles and family structures” (p. 
115). She does not consider the possibility that un- 
happiness just may be the human condition. What 
about men “fully immersed in traditional gender 
roles?” The male tradition of going to work every 
day, day in and day out, year after year, in order to 
support a family probably did not yield giddiness. A 
final problem with Weiss’ texts is that, in the second 
and weaker section of her book devoted to “Femi- 
nism and Communitarianism,” she decocts feminism 
to one conception of the self and sees this feminist 
self as a clear-cut alternative to “abstract individual- 
ism.” But surely this bumps up against her insistence 
that man and woman as categories must be effaced, 
particularly as she goes on to emphasize the ways in 
which relations between mothering persons and chil- 
dren—‘characterized by more care and concern and 
openness and trust and human feeling’”—should 
serve as models for all relationships (p. 137). Would 
she include citizenship here? Rulers and ruled? Or 
would the latter be eliminated in a future caring 
world? 

I will take up Weiss’ call for an “unbiased political 
theory” at the conclusion of this review, but let me 
note one unfortunate lapse. Given her expansive and 
admirable interpretive generosity toward Rousseau, 
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it is unfortunate that Weiss blindsides Nietzsche with 
one curt interrogatory and one snappy injunction 
from Thus Spake Zarathustra, to wit: “Do you go to 
women? Do not forget the whip!” To which Weiss 
replies bitterly: “Thus spake misogyny.” My question 
is: Why should Nietzsche be exempt from the inter- 
pretive complexity Weiss brings to bear in the case 
of Jean-Jacques? Do we have different hermeneutical 
rules for different thinkers? 

Virginia Held, a distinguished feminist philoso- 
pher, belongs solidly in the camp of those who see 
post-modernism as a threat and who yearn for a 
world-view that aspires to completeness and serves 
as a clear and direct goad to transformative social 
action. This is an admonitory volume, dominated by 
“shoulds” and “oughts,” relentlessly injunctive. 
Held claims, first, that feminism is “transforming the 
ways in which we think and live and express our- 


selves” and, second, that feminism must go even ` 


further, or feminist philosophy must, in offering up a 
general understanding “of reality, knowledge, meth- 
ods of inquiry, and morality” (p. 16). The subject and 
object of her discourse is a we. “We often address. . . 
We often argue ... We look to culture. ...” She 
admits that feminists “are ... not a unified group. 
We all belong to other groups, such as those that 
make our racial or class or ethnic backgrounds, and 
thus our experiences, very different” (p. 1). This is a 
bit odd on the face of it. Is being a member of 
something as amorphous as a “race” or a “class” a 
form of membership in any coherent sense? Held 
assumes so but does not argue the point. 

I will reserve her strong tethering of feminist phi- 
losophy to direct action for my conclusion but it 
should be noted that Held is convinced that postmod- 
ernism sends feminism off the rails because it con- 
tributes “to a loss of political activism among those 
engaged in women’s studies. “This, too, is odd in 
several senses, first, because Held sees those laboring 
in the vineyard of women’s studies as being on the 
forefront of feminist political action and anything that 
deters them from this mission must be gainsaid and, 
second, because she attributes such enormous polit- 
ical power to philosophy. Without a philosophic prod 
action withers, apparently. Thus it comes as no 
surprise that Held’s ubiquitous we requires “detailed 
guidance, and we need to assemble arguments for 
our various recommendations” (p. 9). 

When her we isn’t going about this forbidding task, 
she (individually and collectively) must force moral 
theories to confront lived life and, as well, embrace 
an “approach to morality” that “might give a felt 
relationship of trust priority over principle and seek a 
morality compatible with this priority” (p. 33). In 
other words, the “felt” relationship is the tail that 
wags the principled dog. Held has high hopes for 
what might result, nothing less than an alternative to 
moral theories “constructed from male points of 
view,” hence not “gender neutral” (p. 43). Care 
enters as that which is to be embraced and that which 
feminist moral theory celebrates and locates as cen- 
tral. “Caring, empathy, feeling for others, being 
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sensitive to each other’s feelings—all may be better 
guides to what morality requires . . . than may ab- 
stract rules of reason or rational calculation,” Held 
writes (p. 52). She accepts, with no hint or skepti- 
cism, Gilligan’s “different voice” (“we already have 
evidence”) and she claims that men have had “fewer 
occasions for experiencing the moral problems of 
family life” than have women (p. 69). On the face of 
it, this is a rather extraordinary claim but it goes 
undefended. 

Held places a tremendous moral and political load 
on the “activity of mothering.” Although, in a some- 
what off-handed way, she suggests that the activity 
of “mothering” (is there, then, to be no more “ father- 
ing?) is as open to men as to women, men are 
quickly effaced as Held avers that it is women who 
“are the persons who create other human be- 
ings. .. . Men produce sperm and women produce 
babies, and the difference is very great’’ (pp. 80-81). 
It is unclear what sort of claim this is other than a 
polemical one. Are there ontological implications? 
Ethical concerns? It would seem so for Held goes on 
to make, and then to repeat, a claim along these lines: 
Women suffer “severe pain for the sake of new life.” 
This suffering leads to a “natural tendency to value 
what pain has been endured for” (pp. 82-83). Her 
repetition of this melodramatic claim is even worse, 
by which I mean more suspect from a moral point of 
view, as it makes the child's “value” contingent upon 
a woman's suffering. She insists: “The reason, if it is 
one, that the child should be valued because I have 
suffering to give the child life is different from the 
reason, if it is one, that the child should be valued 
because someone unlike me suffered to give the child 
life” (p. 85). 

On this shaky foundation, Held hopes to build a 
feminist morality within which the flourishing of 
children would be central. She lashes out against the 
mass media as a perverting influence; offers up a 
short list of human rights that locates “freedom of 
expression” near the top of the list; repeats the 
injunction (“we need ... we will need”) to create 
theories of social change and to redesign institutions. 
But when it gets down to brass tacks, Held’s own 
“redesign” is strikingly thin. For example, her three 
page discussion of “Violence, War, and Politics” 
nowhere comes close to coming to grips with the 
pervasiveness of organized, rule-governed violence. 
Nation-states are bad, we learn, because they are 
built on a willingness to use violence; politics itself is 
suspect because it is but an extension of the “male 
barracks community” of “ancient warrior-heroes,” 
an ahistoric formulation that cannot even account for 
the profound shift from the Homeric age to that of 
settled polis life—let alone anything beyond. Held 
segues from this fable of one long unbroken tale of 
warrior-heroes to the curt suggestion that men think 
of their children as “replaceable.” Men may be “‘nat- 
urally” deficient in this regard, being “more indiffer- 
ent to particular children than has been considered.” 
Held produces no evidence to sustain this harsh 
indictment. There is a vast literature expressing fa- 
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therly love and devotion that one might take up 
before saddling men with a noxious indifference to 
their particular children. 

Having trotted out the word “naturally” several 
times, it comes as a bit of a surprise when Held 
excoriates any suggestion that women are “more 
immersed in biological processes, more determined 
by instinctive and other ‘natural’ forces than men” (p. 
151). At this point Held becomes something of a 
social constructionist, one who wants to begin with 
the “point of view of women” and to reconceptualize 
an entirely new society with “the dynamic relation 
between mothering person and child” as the ““prima- 
ry social relation” (p. 213). In this way and this way 
alone will humanity finally reject domination and 
attain “harmonious relations” between human be- 
ings and the global environment (pp. 225-226). What 
such harmonious relations would look like we are not 
told but, then, since “every domain of society needs 
transformation, from the military, law, politics, and 
economic activity, to cultural production, education, 
the health and welfare systems, and the family,” we 
need not hold our breaths (p. 214). We'll be lucky to 
get health care and welfare reform any time soon so 
utopia is rather far off. 

Jane Flax’s defense of a psychoanalytic, post-mod- 
ern feminism serves as a direct rejoinder to Held’s 
project. Flax calls the hankering for a “unitary repre- 
sentation” a wish “to deny or avoid the many con- 
flicts among women” (p. 27). She is open to those 
“disagreeable passions” of which Burack writes. Her 
perspective is of one deeply pragmatic (“We adopt 
the knowledge that fits our uses”) and suspicious of 
“confidence in the integrity and powers of reason” 
(pp. 31, 52). Psychoanalysis is central in challenging 
various Enlightenment “ontological premises” and 
“positing various forms of desire ... rather than 
reason as the definitive and motivating core of our 
being.” Flax’s self is provisional, pleasure seeking, 
alive in a world of subjectivities yearning “for multi- 
plicity” which “can impel them toward emancipatory 
action” (p. 93). Indeed, attention to the process of 
gendering itself “reveals the delusory character of 
self-determination, individualistic, and autonomous 
ideas of subjectivity” (p. 97). 

There is a good bit of repetition in Flax’s text, a 
series of essays thematically united by her brief in 
behalf of “multiplicity, randomness, and contingen- 
cy” by contrast to “order and purpose” (pp. 99-100). 
Although her rejoinder to high Enlightenment hopes 
(that “reason” will make us “free”) seem to me well 
taken, Disputed Subjects is a bit frustrating from time 
to time as so much of it is devoted to questions, 
sometimes entire pages. We learn that we are not to 
deny our own pleasures, including expressions of 
aggression. We learn, and it is an important lesson to 
learn, that no one no where at any time is simply an 
“innocent victim(s) outside circuits of power” (p. 68). 
But how does this play politically? Flax works on this 
question by challenging the “valorization of maternal 
images within contemporary feminist theorizing and 
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the splitting of (good) maternity and (bad) sexuality” 

. Xİ). 

For Flax, the maternal turn in feminism is suspect; 
it is “neither accidental nor innocent” (p. 59). To be 
sure, it is not and cannot be “innocent.” No endorse- 
ment in this world is or should pretend to be. Flax 
makes this case well. But she is unconvincing in 
suggesting that there is something of a proto-conspir- 
acy at work in the simultaneous emergence, on her 
reading, of maternalistic endorsements in feminism 
and the disruptive coming-into-view of “women of 
color,” lesbians, and others who do not fit the “white 
women” feminist paradigm. If, as she insists, all 
knowledge is “fictive” and “non-representational,” 
we need more instruction on how to simultaneously 
endorse (anything) and make claims in behalf of 
one’s own claims. Learning that citizenship “is also 
another transitional practice that helps manage the 
strain between the subjective and objective worlds” 
isn’t much of a help on this score, first, because it 
turns on the sort of binary poles Flax objects to quite 
strenuously and, second, because the public world or 
public life come down to those arenas within which I 
transform my “I want” into “J and others in my 
situation are entitled” (p. 125). But doesn’t this mean 
politics, or anything that Flax would acknowledge as 
a political process, must always be built on wants— 
from “I want” to “we are entitled?” Isn't that, in fact, 
pretty much what we have and one reason so many 
despair of contemporary American politics? 

Although Flax is on target in warning against the 
use of “parent-child relations as a direct model for 
citizenship or political action,” her understanding of 
politics seems deficient in articulating a political “we” 
that is something more, or other than, an aggregate 
of “I want's.” Enter Joan Tronto whose Moral Bound- 
aries is the most solidly and emphatically political of all 
the texts under review. Tronto would probably not 
escape Flax’s brief against the “valorization” of care, 
but Tronto is no sentimentalist. Tronto hopes to 
re-situate care, framing it as hard hands-on work 
undertaken variously by women and others, and 
being “distributed by gender, by caste and class, and 
often, by race and ethnicity as well” (p. x). Tronto is 
unabashedly in favor of a “liberal, democratic, plu- 
ralistic society,” a refreshing and clear endorsement 
by contrast to, say, Held’s more tepid and somewhat 
perplexing insistence that “feminist society would be 
likely to have democratic political processes” (p. 224). 

Tronto accomplishes a great deal in her wonder- 
fully well-written, cogent book. She calls attention to 
boundaries between morality and politics; between 
the moral point of view and alternatives to such; and 
between public and private life. She does not want to 
abolish the distinction between public and private but 
to consider how, thinking both strategically and in 
more visionary ways, these and other boundaries can 
be rethought and redrawn as part of a democratic, 
contested political process. Rejecting both deontolog- 
ical universalism and post-modern feminist theory, 
Tronto stays on the ground of practical reason. She 
parts company with feminist theorists who either 
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despair of liberal democratic societies or articulate 
romanticized alternatives to them. She argues in 
behalf of a political concept of care with care defined 
as “everything we do to maintain, continue, and 
repair our ‘world’ so that we can live in it as well as 
possible” (p. 103). Refreshingly, she sees strong 
antecedents to “women’s morality” and a care per- 
spective in Scottish Enlightenment thinking with its 
emphasis on sentiment and its locating of the house- 
hold as an antidote to the corruption and vanity of 
the public world. 

Rather than assuming that men and women have 
different senses of morality, Tronto asks why this 
question is so interesting to us. This is a very good 
move by contrast to a too hasty endorsement or 
dismissal of the idea. Her response is complex and 
distinctive. Because morality is “always contextual 
and historicized,” it would be surprising it were not 
“deeply gendered” (p. 61). But that in and of itself 
does not tell us very much. In fact, the Kohlberg- 
Gilligan debate repeats rather than reshapes the 
boundaries within which we take up this matter. 
Tronto offers one of the strongest critiques of Gilligan 
I know, insisting that Gilligan’s “different voice” isn’t 
gendered in the way Gilligan claims and, moreover, 
that it winds up being an “account of partial privi- 
lege, not ... an account of an alternative way to 
conceive of morality” (p. 63). Tronto accounts for 
why the Gilligan view has been so widely embraced 
by arguing that this version of gendered morality 
helps to preserve the distribution of power and 
privilege along a number of lines—gender, class, 
race, ethnicity, and education, among others. 

A political concept of care, by contrast, one revolv- 
ing around care as a complex practice, taps at one and 
the same time “universal” imperatives and “particu- 
lar” commitments and helps the theorist to raise a 
variety of questions about the quality of care in any 
given society. Tronto doesn’t want care relegated to 
the world of obligatory moral theorizing—a world of 
“ought’s” and “owes.” Rather, she recasts the ethic 
of care along these lines: “How can I (we) best meet 
my (our) caring responsibilities?” This version of care 
is viable as a political ideal only in the context of 
democratic institutions. There are, to be sure, dan- 
gers in the care perspective, including maternalism 
and parochialism. I wish Tronto had said more about 
these dangers. In fact, it seems to me that one of her 
political endorsements—formal day-care as a policy 
provision of the United States government—might be 
called into question under her own care ethic. Many 
are uneasy about formal government-sponsored day 
care not because they don’t care about care but 
because they worry about standardization, bureau- 
cratization, and excessive “distancing” between care 
giver and receiver. Tronto’s contrast between “pri- 
vate” day care, which she regrets, and her endorse- 
ment of public care on the grand scale is misleading. 
We know from reputable studies done on the subject 
that most mothers want in-community or in-neigh- 
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borhood care; they want it to be small and personal; 
and they want it located in churches or other “spac- 
es” with which they are familiar or to which they 
have some commitment. This is a complex mix of 
private and public imperatives rather than one or the 
other. It would, as well, be interesting to learn from 
Tronto what she takes to be the limits of the care 
ethic: when does care break off and punishment or 
severing of ties take over or become necessary? 

Finally, a few words about theory and its connec- 
tion to “experience” and to political action. Tronto 
has the most nuanced view, showing the ways in 
which our ideas and commitments enter into our 
political actions but in a way that is complex, not 
straight-forward. Burack has less to say on this topic 
but she, too, assumes the importance of theory for 
politics. Weiss wants nothing less than an “unbiased 
political theory,” one that she. defines as knowing 
“that the personal is political and the political is 
personal” (p. 160). This would exempt many think- 
ers, including Hannah Arendt, from the world of 
“unbiased theory,” for Arendt not only knew no such 
thing, she criticized it explicitly. Held is most ada- 
mant in insisting that philosophic transformation 
must underscore political action, finding, as she does, 
a direct line from “understanding from a feminist 
point of view” to “making recommendations” for 
“more suitable social arrangements” (p. 4). This is 
not a point Held argues; it is one she asserts. Flax, on 
the other hand, severs the connection pretty com- 
pletely when she moves from an initial claim that 
there is no “straightforward” relationship between 
“theorizing and experience” to a later insistence that 
it is altogether unclear what contributions “knowl- 
edge or truth can make to the development of . - . 
feelings and communities” (p. 147). 

It might be intriguing at this point to put a Tronto- 
like question: Why do political theorists and philos- 
ophers continue to find it essential to justify their 
thinking with the notion that there is, or must be, 
some “pay-off” in the world? What happens when 
one makes an irenic move of Flax’s sort and punts on 
the question? And, as badly battered as it is, might 
there not be something to the ideal, not so much of 
neutrality, as of impartiality as Arendt understood it, 
an impartiality that entered the world when Homer 
wrote that if the songs of the vanquished were 
silenced, “I myself will testify for Hector.” For 
Arendt, any thinker or historian or theorist worth her 
salt must be one capable of such impartiality. This is 
an aspiration, or a role Arendt called that of “the 
guardian of historical truth,” thus far conspicuous by 
its absence in feminist theory. Can there, in fact, be a 
feminist theory that embraces this Arendtian ideal? 
This might be an interesting turn for feminist dis- 
course to take but I doubt very much it will happen, 
not so long as we remain pinioned in between calls to 
strenuous battle, on the one hand, or to the play of 
multiplicities of subjectivity, on the other. 
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Recasting Conservatism: Oakeshott, Strauss, and the 
Response to Postmodernism. By Robert Devigne. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994. 268p. $28.50. 


Michael Oakeshott and Leo Strauss have done as 
much as anyone in this century to revive political phi- 
losophy as a substantive field of inquiry. In very differ- 
ent ways their collected works mark a standing refuta- 
tion of the obituary for political philosophy pronounced 
inter alia by Peter Laslett in the first series of Philosophy, 
Politics and Society (1956). Yet despite their preeminence 
in their chosen domains, there has not been, until now, 
a comparative study of their thought and influence. 
Robert Devigne’s book represents a first step in that 
direction. . 

Recasting Conservatism is, as its title suggests, an explo- 
ration of ways in which Oakeshott and Strauss have 
shaped recent developments in British and American 
conservative thought and, to a lesser degree, policy. It 
may come as something of a surprise that while both 
thinkers eschewed the role of. public intellectuals and 
explicitly warned against confusing philosophy with 
political action, they are seen here as purveyors of 
powerful and influential brands of conservative ideol- 
ogy. There is the additional irony that neither Oakeshott 
nor Strauss thought of themselves as conservatives in 
any ordinary sense. Oakeshott’s thought displays 
marked affinities, not with Burke, but with Hobbes, 
perhaps the least traditional of English political thinkers. 
Strauss often emphasized the degree to which philoso- 
phy as such is predicated upon a break with traditional 
sources of opinion and authority. To be sure, Devigne 
acknowledges that conservative opinions and beliefs 
have been shaped by many non-theoretical sources as 
well. Nevertheless, he finds evidence that their views 
have come to be widely shared by those occupying 
positions of power in both Whitehall and the U.S. State 
Department. | 

The most interesting parts of the book are the con- 
trasts it draws between the British and American styles 
of conservatism. Recent British conservatism has cham- 
pioned a revival of the state as the sole law making body 
and locus of sovereignty. Devigne interprets Oake- 
shott’s magisterial On Human Conduct (1975) as the 
opening salvo in the conservative defense of the state as 
the authoritative propounder of law. Unlike the older 
conservatism with its defense of the “small platoons” 
(Burke) of society, the new conservatism, drawing on 
the authority of Hobbes, Bodin, and Hegel, has called 
for an undivided national sovereign that would put 
limits on alternate sources of authority often stemming 
from labor-dominated local councils. 

In the U.S., by contrast, the new conservatism has 
pursued a twofold strategy. On the domestic front, 
conservatives have generally defended the mediating 
institutions of civil society as the proper locus for the 
cultivation of citizen virtue, for only at the local level do 
there exist opportunities to foster such virtue effectively. 
Yet at the federal level, they have favored a powerful, 
even imperial, role for the presidency in. asserting a 
unified national interest. Devigne sees Strauss’s 
Thoughts on Machiavelli (1959) as advocating a “poetic 
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idea of greatness” as a model for executive action, 
especially in the struggle against Soviet communism. 
Straussian conservatives, then, have tried to revivify a 
concern for religion, public morality, and citizen virtue 
at the local level and a poetic desire for fame and glory at 
the national and international levels. 

The difference between these two conservatisms can 
to some degree be traced back to Oakeshott’s and 
Strauss’ different readings of Hobbes. For Oakeshott, 
Leviathan represents the argument for the strong state 
combined with the free economy and private liberty. 
Oakeshott’s Hobbes is not the defender of monarchical 
absolutism, but the theorist of “civil association” under- 
stood as a kind of pure procedural formalism. The 
purpose of sovereign authority is not to advance a 
national agenda or serve some common purpose but to 
lay down laws which prescribe certain ‘adverbial con- 
ditions” to be subscribed to in conduct. Problems arise 
when one confuses the state with some kind of “enter- 
prise association” aimed at the attainment of some 
overriding end or purpose. 

For Strauss, Hobbes’ psychology of fear and pride 
almost perfectly expresses the dual model of governance 
that Devigne attributes to Straussian conservatives. 
These two dispositions not only represent two types of 
political ambition but two opposing social and psycho- 
logical types. At the same time that Hobbes made the 
fear of violent death the universal passion that would 
underwrite his new egalitarian social order, he recog- 
nized that the aristocratic passion of pride (“vainglory”) 
could not be altogether eliminated from human nature. 
The task for the Hobbesian statesman was to domesti- 
cate as far as possible the honor-loving aristocrat so that 
he might be made useful for enlightened or peaceful 
ends. Devigne cites Joseph Cropsey’s seminal “The 
United States as Regime” to the effect that from its 
founding American politics has sought to find institu- 
tional means for balancing the demotic need for safety, 
security, and survival with the heroic desire for great- 
ness and resplendent glory. 

There is much in this book that is useful and enlight- 
ening. To understand political theory by examining its 
influence on broader intellectual and policy debates is a 
legitimate and worthwhile enterprise. However, to re- 
duce thinkers of the stature of Oakeshott and Strauss to 
their influence (real or alleged) on the formation of 
public policy is to risk misinterpretation. One can virtu- 
ally comb the collected works of both authors and find 
scarcely a word on current events and policies. Their 
writings are in fact rife with warnings against using 
political philosophy as an instrument for changing the 
world. Oakeshott explicitly distinguished political phi- 
losophy of the kind found in Plato’s Republic, Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, and Hegel's Philosophy of Right, which is nec- 
essarily thinking sub specie aeternitatis, from political 
ideology, which has the task of justifying and defending 
actions in terms of general principles or “isms.” Like- 
wise, Strauss distinguished between certain writers’ 
esoteric and exoteric communication as a way of distin- 
guishing true philosophy from the merely salutary opin- 
ions that a writer might from time to time espouse. Like 
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Oakeshott, Strauss warned that the politicization of 
philosophy necessarily leads to its corruption. 

In treating Oakeshott and Strauss as conservative 
philosophers one necessarily puts philosophy into the 
service of a political cause. This is to miss the profoundly 
skeptical disposition of their philosophical politics. In 
one of his most beautiful expressions, Oakeshott called 
himself a skeptic who would do better if only he knew 
how. Similarly, Strauss described his philosophy as 
fundamentally “zetetic’ or skeptical in the Socratic 
sense. The task of philosophy is not to offer solutions to 
current or timely problems, but to keep alive an aware- 
ness of “the fundamental and comprehensive prob- 
lems.” In his exchange with Alexandre Kojeve, Strauss 
remarked that “the sectarian is born” at the precise 
moment when a belief in our own certainty comes to 
outweigh an awareness of the problematic status of our 
beliefs. Philosophical skepticism may go hand in hand 
with a certain type of conservative inclination to main- 
tain existing social and moral practices. In fairness, 
Devigne makes some effort to distinguish between their 
intentions and the views of those who have been influ- 
enced by them. But unless one grasps the fundamentally 
skeptical temperament of Oakeshott’s and Strauss’ phi- 
losophies, one will understand nothing of their politics. 

In addition, there is the problem of paying Oakeshott 
and Strauss the honor of attributing too much political 
influence to their writings. Oakeshott’s influence on 
British politics came largely through John Gray, Shirley 
Letwin, and the contributors to the Salisbury Review who 
had some sympathetic readers within the successive 
Thatcher governments. A number of Strauss’ students 
(or students of his students) went into government 
service during the Reagan and Bush years, although at 
least one is currently a well-placed official in the Clinton 
administration. But it is unclear to what extent Oake- 
shottians and Straussians actively shaped the conserva- 
tive agendas of their respective governments or simply 
took advantage of them. Harvey C. Mansfield’s acerbic 
barb that Straussians went to Washington only after 
they could not find university jobs seems to indicate that 
the desire to change policy was not the career of choice. 
One could also add Dan Quayle’s remark that he tries to 
read Plato’s Republic every year both as evidence of the 
influence of Straussians in the Vice-President’s Office 
and as vivid testimony to the limits of theory. 

Recasting Conservatism is a book well worth reading for 
anyone interested in the relation between high theory 
and certain lower order political debates in the U. S. and 
Britain. The author's treatment of Oakeshott and Strauss 
is fair and even-handed throughout, neither defensively 
partisan nor angrily recriminatory. If I have been less 
than whole-heartedly enthusiastic in my endorsement, 
it is because I doubt that any work, however well- 
crafted, could render complete justice to the weight and 
complexity of this subject. 


Yale University STEVEN B. SMITH 


Francis Bacon and the Project of Progress. By Robert K. 
Faulkner. Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 1993. 308p. 
$55.00 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


The Francis Bacon in Robert Faulkner’s book is a far 
more radical thinker and politic writer than one is likely 
to expect. Faulkner’s Bacon is a man whose ambition 
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went beyond teaching humanity the know-how needed 
for operating masterfully on nature: he had a plan for 
operating craftily on human nature to produce modes 
and orders as new as could be. Faulkner makes the 
argument clearly and with a deep appreciation of fun- 
damental alternatives in political philosophy. His com- 
prehensive treatment of the Baconian alternative gives 
particular attention to the Essays or Counsels, Civil and 
Moral. While bringing out Bacon’s artful indirection as 
an author, Faulkner provides many straightforward 
summaries of his own argument, so that the argument 
itself will be easier to follow even though the evidence 
cannot avoid being crabbed and even seeming strained. 
At times Faulkner may go too far—but perhaps not; and 
it can be said with confidence, even prior to the assidu- 
ous work of checking out Faulkner’s many interesting 
interpretations, that he has done a great service by 
drawing upon close reading in a vast and multifarious 
body of texts and presenting clearly the argument that 
modernity was, to a surprisingly large extent, prepared 
as a project in the writings of Francis Bacon. To establish 
Bacon’s originality and influence is not Faulkner’s con- 
cern; rather, it is to grasp the scope of Bacon’s plan and 
to judge the adequacy of its premises. Postmodern 
disillusionment with the progress of modernity can lead 
to nihilism, but it should lead to rethinking of the 
disillusionment at the root of modernity. Faulkner in- 
tends his book to contribute to such rethinking, and it is 
an excellent contribution. 

Part I, on “the politics on enlightenment,” opens with 
the thesis that Bacon had an extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive plan. His famous project of a new science for 
instituting human power over nature, Faulkner says, is 
defined by his thinking on human affairs. Not only the 
applications of his natural science but also its end 
(human power) and the sort of knowledge that it seeks 
(experimental laws of operation or production) are gov- 
erned by his doctrine of the “self.” Man, for Bacon, is 
above all a self in need of power, comprising first the 
worldly skills that can advance the self-made man and 
then the state of progressive civilization that can supply 
security to peoples and to humanity at large. The plan’s 
purpose and principles conclude this part of the book: 
Bacon’s project of progress is a fundamentally Machia- 
vellian edifice, modified by improvements (for private 
security, limited government, economic growth, and 
conquest of nature) that make it a more humane, more 
civil, and more visionary version of its nasty original. 
The stages of Bacon’s plan are surveyed in this part’s 
central chapter, which examines his rhetoric by keeping 
in mind his various remarks about secretive, indirect, 
and manipulative discourse. Although various writings 
by Bacon are treated at length, Faulkner’s book empha- 
sizes the Essays. Each essay, Faulkner says, takes tradi- 
tional or familiar opinions and turns them into new, 
enlightened opinions while disguising the comprehen- 
sive civilizational transformation that Bacon is bringing 
on. His writing appears disorderly because he must 
operate indirectly in order to be effective. Using cunning 
toward his followers as well as toward his foes, Bacon 
manipulates fear and vengeful anger, acquisitiveness 
and ambition, in order to subvert the opinions and 
institutions that support clerics and nobles and even, in 
the end, the kings under whom the building of the 
modern state is to begin. Bacon’s collection as a whole 
moves, like each essay in it, from critique to construc- 
tion—going from subversion of the most authoritative 
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received pieties at its beginning to production of a new- 
model, progressive nation-state in its middle to intima- 
tions of a new-model progressive civilization at its end. 

The rest of Faulkner’s book sets out Bacon’s plan for 
the conquest of human nature through the making of 
the self-made man able to contend in an alien world 
(Part 2) and then for a man-made state of the world 
appropriate to such a self (Part 3). 

Faulkner says, early in the book, that this last part, on 
“the state of progress,” contains “the obviously impor- 
tant and political innovations” and that “the reader who 
wishes to reach quickly much of the meat should turn 
there first.” In this part, Faulkner contends that Bacon’s 
doctrine of the state is far from the Elizabethan monar- 
chism with which it is often identified: rather, Bacon 
plans a nation-state of the type that we call modern— 
one bent on economic and industrial growth and pre- 
sided over by a republican but effectual government. 
Such growth-oriented nations will constitute a world of 
great powers but will harbor Bacon’s science with a 
human face. Each of Bacon’s major political writings 
does its own work to produce the new orders, by 
showing how enlightened despots can establish a state, 
how rising men can transform an established state into a 
civil state (a civil society and a civil government), and 
how progressive intellectuals and their allies among the 
mercantile class can introduce into the civil state a 
visionary scientific project for ameliorating human suf- 
fering. Bacon follows Machiavelli in criticizing classical 
political philosophy as useless and in promising effectu- 
ality through reliance on the most powerful of passions; 
but while Bacon continues the building of hopes on fear, 
his own specialty is the nourishing of hopes. 

Part 2 treats Bacon’s transformation of ethics into a 
radically individualistic doctrine of the self-made man. 
Individualism is the central doctrine of modern politics, 
Faulkner says, and the life of the self is central for Bacon; 
his humane science, radically rethinking human ends 
and needs, discovers a needy self that must make its 
own provision to the point of making its own world. 
Bacon produces first a critique of divinity and morality 
as well as philosophy and then a construction of arts that 
enable the self to manage itself and others into the 
power that will preserve itself and them. Nature, even 
human nature, is stingy: the good that men get—even 
their purposes—they make for themselves. Morality is 
realistic humanitarianism, mixing a show of provision 
for humanity’s needs with primary provision for satis- 
faction of one’s own passion to survive. To serve one- 
self, there is need for public policy and also for a public 
persona as an image to win followers. Indeed, public 
persona is the delivery of self: while fear makes us wish 
to save ourselves, the art of doing so originates in 
vengeful anger at our natural state of misery, and real 
revenge is a far-sighted domination that gives the self a 
life after death through the devising of a public image; 
this culminates in the image of a new-model Caesar who 
will blend civil supports with promises of humane 
benefactions to achieve a general and durable conquest 
of the minds of future generations—with Bacon himself 
revered, in the end, as humanity's true savior. 

The very last chapter of the entire book evaluates the 
premises of Bacon’s project, subjecting his teachings, 
both on nature and on human nature, to the same 
twofold critique: his reductionist reasoning begins by 
excluding various naturally given notions that human 
living cannot do without; and his construction work 
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makes use of an impoverished version of what his 
demolition work excluded at the outset. Faulkner criti- 
cizes the doctrine of productive experimentalism that is 
the scientific foundation of Bacon’s work and the doc- 
trine of the self-made man that is the moral core of it. 
Faulkner does not, however, criticize the Baconian mod- 
ern civil order; Faulkner is a politic man, and that order 
is the regime under which we live. It is also the regime 
in which we prosper, and Faulkner is a humane man, 
the truly progressive achievements of the regime should 
be defended, Faulkner says. But, he argues, the Baco- 
nian foundation and its core will not provide the means 
to defend or even properly to estimate the achievements 
of the regime. 

Where to look for help? In the middle chapter of part 
2, Faulkner centers attention on Bacon’s rejection of “the 
philosophical alternative’—the classical teachings on 
wisdom and friendship that Bacon sought to correct. 
Those who would rush into postmodernity, seeking an 
alternative to the doctrine that informs the Baconian 
project, can find, in Faulkner’s book, reason to pause for 
a good long look back. 


St. John’s College, Annapolis HARVEY FLAUMENHAFT 


Hegemony and Power: On the Relation between Gram- 
sci and Machiavelli. By Benedetto Fontana. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1993. 226p. $44.95 
cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Gramsci is almost the only communist leader to sur- 
vive with honor in the “post” fields of so many recent 
currents of leftist thought. He has, in fact, not only 
survived but flourished, through the widespread dis- 
semination of key concepts like hegemony and organic 
intellectual. Fontana notes early in his introductory chap- 
ter the multiple appearances Gramsci continues to 
make, depending on the interpreter: “the Crocean or 
Hegelian Gramsci, the Leninist Gramsci, the Jacobin 
Gramsci, the democratic-spontaneist Gramsci, the vol- 
untarist Gramsci, and so on ad nauseam” (p. 2). The ad 
nauseam is rather too much like an expression of Crocean 
intellectual distacco for a book that otherwise takes very 
seriously Gramsci’s insistence that philosophy must 
become a popular political force. After all, multiple 
Gramscis around is not automatically reason for con- 
tempt. It can mean that his ideas are caught up in, and 
inform, significant political conflicts of direction; and 
after this early and distancing gesture Fontana himself 
gets quickly to the business of interpretively pursuing 
the complications in Gramsci’s analysis of Machiavelli. 

Fontana’s angle of entry is a crucial one, for while 
Gramsci has indeed survived with honor even in self- 
designated “post-Marxist” thinking, the sticking point 
remains Gramsci’s modernist (no post) insistence on the 
revolutionary necessity of an organized, mass-based 
political party. And nowhere is that insistence more 
evident than in the notebooks concerned with Machia- 
velli. Laclau and Mouffe’s summary comment in Hege- 
mony and Socialist Strategy (1985) can serve as a typical 
“post” dissociation from at least this aspect of Gramsci’s 
politics: “We will thus retain from the Gramscian view 
the logic of articulation and the political centrality of the 
frontier effects, but we will eliminate the assumption of 
a single political space as the necessary framework for 
those phenomena to arise” (p. 137, emphasis original). 
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I think it a fruitless debate whether one can thus pick 
and choose parts of a political philosophy or whether 
one has to swallow a system whole. Gramsci is not a 
system in any case; he is not medicine (good or bad) that 
one has to swallow; people will use what they find 
useful and discard the rest. The serious issue Fontana’s 
analysis raises (if indirectly) concerns the “strategic” 
sense in such a summary dismissal of the relevance of 
party politics to a “post” world. Fontana’s approach is 
indirect because focused, first of all, on a matter of 
interpretation: How exactly did Gramsci understand 
“political party” in relation to Machiavelli’s thought? 

For Fontana, Gramsci was interested in Machiavelli 
“as the thinker who first understood and first theorized 
the need for a politics that would recognize the presence 
of the ‘mass’ as a new factor in the power equation” 
(p. 8). Croce’s response to Machiavelli’s recognition was 
that if they cannot be kept out of the “power equation,” 
they can at least be kept out of knowledge; hence one 
had better be sure that knowledge and power are clearly 
understood as two very different things. Machiavelli 
was about power, not knowledge. Fontana’s claim, 
however, is that Gramsci’s counterreading of Machiav- 
elli is not only a challenge to Croce’s attempt to keep 
philosophical knowledge and ethical direction distinct 
from politics as a purely “technical” field of power 
relations. More fundamentally, Gramsci’s reading in- 
sists that Croce’s very focus on that distinction is already 
a political displacement. What seems from Croce’s lib- 
eral perspective both a threat and a mystery (What 
happens when the “mass” becomes ”a new factor in the 
power equation’? is transformed into an intellectual 
dilemma that might then admit to philosophical resolu- 
tion: What is the relation between knowledge and 
power? Croce’s feat of prestidigitation is the assurance 
that if you can get the right answer to the second 
question, the first will solve itself and the power threat 
posed by “the mass” disappear. Gramsci’s “anti-Croce” 
begins with Machiavelli, as a reminder that Croce was 
asking the wrong question. 

Fontana’s second and connected claim is more com- 
plicated and takes up much of the book in its elabora- 
tion. Briefly, the thesis is that if, unlike Croce, one begins 
with “the presence of the ‘mass’” as a political factor, 
then one must find a way to understand politics other- 
wise than as domination. Thus, for Fontana, the figure 
of “the prince” in Machiavelli (as, correlatively, “the 
party” in Gramsci) does not mark the emergence of new 
types of political leaders and new forms of instrumental 
political power interests. It is, instead, a figure embed- 
ded in a process of social transformation that constructs 
the political order as a realm of freedom. The party as 
“modern prince” is then out “to teach the people a new 
political knowledge” (p. 151), Fontana allows. But he 
adds immediately that “this knowledge . . . must now 
be understood as one always internal to the people, 
because the democratic philosopher (the teacher) is 
himself a product of the people he intends to educate” 
(p. 151). The party, in other words, is neither a cadre of 
revolutionary leaders nor the intellectual representative 
of an already existent (if mute) “class subject.” The party 
is the democratic philosopher produced by the people as 
they themselves becoming democratic philosophers in 
action. It is finally a figure of politics-as-freedom built 
out of the destruction of politics-as-domination. 

Thus, like Laclau and Mouffe and other “post” theo- 
rists, Fontana stresses that popular identities are not a 
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given of the social field; they must be constructed. His 
reading of Gramsci, however, specifies that process of 
construction as an educative logic of social relations 
implicated in the politics of party. The issue of whether 
the political order is a “single” space or, as in Laclau and 
Mouffe, a matter of intersecting, multiple contingencies 
is less important than whether the reciprocity of educa- 
tional relationships can inform the activity of every 
citizen—participant. Fontana finds the basis for Gramsci’s 
conception of educational reciprocity in the formula 
Machiavelli introduces in both the Discourses and The Art 
of War: “The new knowledge that Machiavelli intends to 
introduce is here established by the relation ‘io . . . da 
voi. . . come voi da me’ (T... through you . . . as you 
through me’), a relation that establishes the active dy- 
namism of a knowledge that itself teaches the necessity 
for action” (p. 104). For Fontana, education in this 
Gramscian sense is a precondition for general political 
freedom, rather than a political strategy articulated by a 
representative party leadership. 

The largest claim of the book is that no matter how 
“post,” the reduction of politics to strategies, organiza- 
tion, and interests in fact continues a liberal, Crocean 
tradition of avoiding “the presence of the ‘mass’ as a 
new factor in the power equation.” It remains within the 
field of politics as domination. To some great extent, this 
overarching claim is asserted rather than argued, for 
Fontana gives scarcely enough attention to recent polit- 
ical discourses to ground it. Nevertheless, the insight 
and the awareness of both historical circumstances and 
philosophical positioning that Fontana brings to bear on 
Gramsci’s reading of Machiavelli seems to me an indis- 
pensable corrective to an all-too-familiar “post” assump- 
tion that a party politics engaged in fundamental, global 
conflicts is merely a thing of the past. 


University of Washington EVAN WATKINS 


The Politics of Community: A Feminist Critique of the 
Liberal-Communitarian Debate. By Elizabeth Frazer 
and Nicola Lacey. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1993. 268p. $50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Like many other feminists, Elizabeth Frazer and 
Nicola Lacey, both of Oxford University, are dismayed 
at the nearly complete domination of the “contested 
terrain” of political theory by theorists who pay no 
serious attention to what feminists see as thoroughly 
persuasive arguments. Clearly, the structures of gender 
fundamentally affect political and personal life and the 
societies in which such life occurs. When this is ac- 
knowledged, it profoundly alters the estimates that can 
be made of the adequacy of liberal political theory and 
communitarian social theory. Yet both the liberalism ~ 
dominant in North America and its communitarian 
critics have done almost nothing beyond changing a few 
pronouns to take account of “the gendered reality be- 
hind the concepts of political theory” (p. 37). 

Can anyone doubt that gender is a component of our 
identities, and that we are at least partly shaped by the 
structures of gender expectations and roles that underlie 
or frame or are woven into the social worlds we inhabit, 
whatever the metaphors we use to express this? But 
then the abstract, isolated individuals of liberal theory, 
and the view that political activity consists of the indi- 
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vidual actions of separate entities, are conceptually 
deficient. And the traditional liberal distinction between 
public and private can be seen to be in need of radical 
revision. 

On the other hand, can anyone doubt that women can 
resist the practices that structure gender in the commu- 
nities they inhabit, or that women can construct alterna- 
tive discourses in which to understand sexual harass- 
ment, or pornography, or the way the personal is 
political? And that women can sometimes succeed in 
making these issues political in the liberal sense? But 
then the view of the person and of agency offered by 
communitarian alternatives to liberalism are conceptu- 
ally unsatisfactory. A view of social transformation em- 
ploying political action that goes beyond the practices of 
any given community is needed. 

In this discerning and important book, Frazer and 
Lacey are as interested in furthering the discussion 
taking place among feminists as in providing additional 
reasons to take feminism seriously for those who prefer 
not to. The authors suggest how feminist social and 
political theory can use the best of liberalism and the 
best of communitarianism in the development of our 
own theories. They understand that political theory 
without a theory of society and of persons cannot be 
satisfactory. They persuasively focus on the need to 
accept feminist and communitarian critiques of liberal- 
ism while resisting the communitarian tendency to see 
persons as determined by their social circumstances. 

Against the liberalism of Rawls, Dworkin, Kymlicka, 
and Raz, they point out that “we experience ourselves as 
embodied and socially-situated being with multiple ties 
and commitments. Human life outside the context of 
human society, interaction and interdependence is evi- 
dently impossible. Therefore, the notion of the disem- 
bodied or pre-social individual is seen as an eminently 
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cal issues concerning, for instance, the reality of social 
structures, the status of groups, and the shortcomings of 
empiricism. 

In a final chapter outlining their own recommenda- 
tions, they put forward a “post-liberal, post-structuralist 
conception of political theory” (p. 190). It focuses on 
oppression and is committed to a political practice which 
gives “a central place to dialogue and the ongoing 
democratic involvement of members of the political 
community” (pp. 192-193). This approach has been 
called “dialogic communitarianism.” Appreciative espe- 
cially of the work of Seyla Benhabib, Drucilla Cornell, 
Nancy Fraser, Michael Freeden, Michael Walzer, and 
Iris Marion Young, Frazer and Lacey see power as 
pervasive in structures and practices, and the political as 
extending far beyond the state. Though they reject 
Richard Rorty’s “radical post-modern pragmatism,” 
they advocate embracing a diversity of interpretive, 
meaning-generating communities within broader societ- 
ies; rather than fearing the fragmentations of postmod- 
ern life, they see in them increased possibilities for 
recreating communities and overcoming oppression. 
Arguing for a view of the self as relational, they stress 


- the potential for such selves to engage in critical reflec- 


unsuitable starting place for political theory, as is tran- 


scendence of our social being as a first political or ethical 
ideal” (p. 57). And they interpret liberal conceptions as 
historically and culturally specific rather than universal. 

‘On the other hand, they counsel avoiding any alter- 
native that would see the embodied and socially situated 
persons that political theory should start with as mere 
victims of circumstance, confined by their places in 
history and the traditions of their communities. Assess- 
ing the work of MacIntyre, Sandel, Taylor, and Unger, 
they worry that “the lack of critical foothold in commu- 
nitarian analysis will tend to the rationalization of the 
status quo, whatever it happens to be” (p. 141). 

Frazer and Lacey also argue that any satisfactory 
political theory must have as a central component a 
theory of power, and that this must enable us to under- 
stand the power of social structures, of discourses such 
as those illuminated by Foucault, and of groups, as well 
as of traditional liberal exercises of power by one indi- 
vidual over another. They fault both liberalism and 
communitarianism for lacking adequate theories of 
power. Our conceptions of power, they argue, must also 
include the power to empower, as in feminist practices 
of mothering and teaching, and, the authors argue, 
feminists should not shun power but use it appropri- 
ately to overcome domination of all kinds. 

This book provides very useful overviews of liberal- 
ism, communitarianism, structuralism, deconstruction, 
discourse theory, and such concepts as practice, social 
structure, power, and self. Frazer and Lacey discuss 
knowledgeably various metaphysical and epistemologi- 
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tion and to transform practices. An important part of 
this involves culture: “in a real sense, to change discur- 
sive practice is to change the world” (p. 210). For in- 
stance, when unwanted sexual attentions are named 
sexual harassment and seen as part of a structure that 
disempowers women rather than as individual foibles, 
“they are no longer the same . . . The world is now one 
in which a practice which was formerly taken as a matter 
of uncontroversial entitlement has been constructed as 
problematic . .. What ensues is, in effect, a battle for. 
dominant cultural meaning” (pp. 210-211). Contrary to 
liberal approaches, legal restrictions and political reform 
are not necessarily the most effective ways to achieve 
change. But contrary to communitarian tendencies, 
practices are not simply given features of culture; “cul- 
ture is not monolithic.” 

One of the weaker sections of this impressive book is 
the authors’ discussion of feminist revaluations of tradi- 
tional female roles. For instance, Frazer and Lacey are 
suspicious of the ways in which arguments for the 
importance of caring for children, play into the hands of 
traditionalists wanting women to be satisfied with such 
roles, and they discuss childcare as an appropriate 
concern of government. We can all agree that feminists 
must constantly guard against the misuse of our argu- 
ments, yet at the same time insist that we not have our 
thinking about restructuring society paralyzed by such 
fears. Many feminists want the traditional roles radically 
restructured, as they would be if men participated fully 
in them. But many also argue that only a revaluation of 
such practices will make possible the kinds of social 
transformation we should seek. The activity of childcare, 
for instance, should be valued as highly as, say, corpo- 
rate management, the profession of teaching children 
should be seen to be of as much importance as profes- 
sions with many times more influence at present. In a 
feminist society, various traditionally female practices 
would not only be transformed in themselves, but the 
relations between such practices would be radically 
restructured. Instead of being, as now, continually over- 
shadowed by economic and legal and political institu- 
tions, concern for the best possible development of 
children would be at the center of feminist society and 
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would provide the point of view from which much of the 
rest of social life would be evaluated. 

Frazer and Lacey tend to call any recommendations 
for improving social arrangements “utopian,” this 
seems a questionable characterization and a departure 
from their own perceptive understanding of culture and 
social change. Many proposals made by feminist theo- 
rists to reduce oppression call for what is urgently 
needed and practically possible. 


City University of New York, 
Graduate School and Hunter College 


VIRGINIA HELD 


Hannah Arendt: Politics, History, and Citizenship. By 
Phillip Hansen. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1993. 266p. $39.50 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


Following Claude Lefort, Phillip Hansen reads Han- 
nah Arendt as a theorist of the political. As Hansen 
conceives it, the political signifies the constituting power 
and spirit of collective life, rather than politics in a 
narrow institutional sense. The central concepts of 
Arendt’s political ontology—freedom, action, and the 
public realm—-provide critical standards to grasp the 
decline of “genuine” politics and suggest the outlines of 
political association built upon plurality and “sheer 
human togetherness.” Hansen finds Arendt an ideal 
conversational companion in his effort to judge the 
contemporary prospects of emancipatory politics. 

“False” politics (“forms of social life which deny 
solidarity and citizenship” [p. 89]) arise when genuine 
forms of political thinking and action are blocked. Hu- 
man (ontological) needs, Hansen avers, grant potency to 
inauthentic politics because when “the possibilities for a 
genuine politics are checkmated, human action will find 
other outlets” (p. 10). Hansen provides an excellent 
illumination of false politics, and this is a noteworthy 
achievement given the relative neglect of these phenom- 
ena in much of the most novel, recent writing about 
Arendt. His treatment of the crisis in culture, organized 
political lying, violence, and totalitarianism are consis- 
tently instructive and thought-provoking. His exposi- 
tion of Arendt’s affirmative political vision is less satis- 
fying. This may be attributed to Hansen’s interpretive 
strategy. Because he is reluctant to “[push] forward with 
the development of Arendt’s ideas” (p. 12), he leaves us 
with problems which her thinking crystallized. From 
another perspective, however, Hansen’s exegetical skill 
makes his a sophisticated introductory text for those less 
familiar with Arendt’s writings. 

The book's title captures Hansen’s insight that for 
Arendt “history and politics inhere in one another” 
(p. 48), which is to say, our conception and experience of 
history condition the character of citizenship. False 
politics thrive when we experience history as a “logical” 
or “lawful” process “which both compels and validates 
individual and collective activity” (p. 7). Loss of “con- 
scious responsibility, moral sensibility and, in extreme 
cases, the ability to think at all” (p. 7), is the price of such 
“process-thinking.” Genuine politics not only con- 
sciously direct social processes (Hansen explores this by 
reading Arendt in dialogue with recent theories of 
human need); it also interrupts processes to begin some- 
thing new. Totalitarianism is a logical consequence and 
extreme example of false politics; the promising mo- 
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ae of modern revolutions exemplify genuine political 
orms. 

Tracing Arendt’s persistent if vexed relationship to 
Marx distinguishes Hansen’s account and reveals one 
possible reason for the explosion of interest in Arendt: 
her writings are a treasure trove for radical critiques of 
late modern societies that abjure many of Marx’s unten- 
able historical and philosophical assumptions. As 
Arendt teaches, “Marxism emphatically sustains rather 
than challenges those forces in bourgeois society that 
tighten the stranglehold of necessity and undermine 
freedom” (p. 182). The antidote is a recovery of the 
political. 

Hansen takes Arendt’s task as his own: to reconceive 
what it means to think and act politically. He traces the 
connections in Arendt’s work between public life and 
political thinking. Most notably, he interprets “political 
thinking as politics” rather than simply “thinking about 
politics” (p. 197). Thinking, he claims, entails coming 
home to oneself while political action concerns trying to 
be at home with others. According to Hansen, Arendtian 
politics has a distinctly personal character. At issue is the 
quality of our relationship with ourselves and others. 
Our relations are genuinely political when we are simply 
with others, neither for nor against them. Though polit- 
ical thinking and action are definitive of “what it is good 
to be” (p. 193), they are also daunting and difficult. They 
are demanding because our lives are “neither inevitably _ 
fated nor radically undetermined” (p. 4). Openness in 
the face of the contingencies of this human condition, 
resisting the desire for sovereign mastery over the world 
and others, is the political challenge. We share this 
world with others who are both distinct and like our- 
selves. This is why political thinking and action are 
estimable: They foster and reveal our unique individu- 
ality while creating the possibility of solidarity. Indeed, 
who we are cannot be disclosed without human togeth- 
erness. Hansen rightly regards preserving plurality as 
the principle inspiring Arendt’s thought-deeds. 
Whether endeavoring to feel at home with ourselves and 
in the world is the best (or Arendt’s most suggestive) 
way of caring for plurality is another matter. 

Can “genuine communal solidarity” exist without 
expunging individuality or violating others? Hansen 
answers affirmatively and invokes Arendt’s public realm 
constituted by plurality. The commitment to plurali- 
ty—as “identity in difference” (p. 49)—limits what you 
can reasonably do to others while at the same time 
securing a common world “where trust in what one’s 
senses reveal is guaranteed” (p. 182). The skeptic might 
ask what is to prevent this feeling of being at home in 
the world from becoming a rote conformity to conven- 
tional morality which might serve evil as well as con- 
demn it? Arendt’s answer, Hansen maintains, is political 
thinking, especially political judgment which “involves 
both thinking in the stead of another and the capacity to 
determine ‘right’ and “wrong’” (p. 209). Thinking fos- 
ters judgment, as Arendt interprets Socrates, by bring- 
ing us home to ourselves. Those who come home to the 
voice of conscience are more reticent to do wrong 
because they must live with themselves and, thus, wish 
to remain on friendly terms with their internal interloc- 
utor. But if we conceive plurality as difference that 
precludes identity (and other aspects of Arendt’s think- 
ing suggest that we should, eg., the violations inherent 
in the activities of homo faber) then thinking politically 
may entail something more and different. Perhaps 
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Socrates resisted evil because he felt the otherness of his 
self. He never ceased to consider how his individual and 
Athenian home were predicated upon actual and poten- 
tial harm to others even as (that much more so as) he 
showed himself to be Athens’ most free and responsible 
citizen. Hansen's concluding reflections on Arendt’s 
judgment of Heidegger and Jaspers suggest that he 
personally lives the dilemmas of plurality with the 
“dignity, decency and courage” (p. 198) Arendt es- 
teems. But theoretically articulating the political condi- 
tions of doing so may require not only thinking with and 
against, but also beyond Arendt. 
University of Illinois, MELISSA A. ORLIE 
Urbana-Champaign 


The Economic Foundations of Government. By Randall 
G. Holcombe. New York: New York University Press, 
1993. 273p. $50.00. 


This is an interesting, if flawed, book, another of the 
genre of books that look at government through the lens 
of microeconomic theory. (The author is an economics 
professor.) Partly, it has the feel of a brief text, present- 
ing yet again a public choice perspective on big ques- 
tions such as the origins and nature of government. It 
has, however, a number of original and intriguing ideas 
as well. 

Although Holcombe’s book covers a range of topics, 
the basic ground it covers is relatively straightforward. 
Government arises as a trade—“ protection for tribute.” 
People pay governments money in exchange for physi- 
cal and economic security. Once governments come into 
existence, however, they are able to act like the monop- 
olies they are—selling protective services at monopoly 
prices and, more importantly, producing goods other 
than protection and selling them at monopoly prices, “in 
a manner similar to the way in which monopolists might 
try tie-in sales, all-or-nothing sales, price discrimination, 
and so forth to enhance their profits” (p. 9). 

Holcombe’s account of government as a trade of 
protection for tribute represents a significant addition to 
the literature analyzing the Hobbesian model. One ques- 
tion that has been raised recently in this literature is why 
the strong would have any interest in participating in a 
social contract: Wouldn’t they be better off stealing from 
the weak? The point of this criticism is to suggest that 
one cannot justify the development of government 
strictly from a contractual perspective of agreement 
among self-interested parties without referring to sub- 
stantive ethical concepts (e.g., the immorality of theft) to 
justify government as arising to enforce a moral vision 
going beyond an agreement among the self-interested. 
Hobbes had an answer for the criticism that the strong 
would be better off without a social contract, suggesting 
that even the weak might kill the strong. Holcombe has 
a more convincing answer. He argues that without some 
agreement setting clear bounds on the “tribute” that the 
weak must pay the strong, the weak will have no 
incentive to produce anything (because all of it is subject 
to theft), and the strong will be worse off than if they 
agree to limit the tribute they take, since they will get a 
larger proportion of a much smaller pie. (As an aside, 
Holcombe notes that a weakness of the libertarian sug- 
gestion that “taxation is theft” is that taxation is predict- 
able, while theft is not, so that the productivity-depress- 
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ing consequences of taxation are fewer.) In Holcombe’s 
social contract, disparity in initial bargaining power 
affects the results of the contract: the strong come out 
better than the weak. But both sides are better off, and 
the trade occurs. Thus, no appeal to morality is neces- 
sary to produce government. 

One quick (and I hope not unfair) reaction to Hol- 
combe’s clever argument is that if it took a bunch of 
smart social scientists until 1994 to develop this argu- 
ment about why the strong will realize that it is in their 
interest to tax instead of steal, it is questionable whether 
the prehistoric strong would have all been so smart. 
There are certainly elements of Holcombe’s argument 
that have a ring of plausibility. Indeed, they bear some 
resemblance to the emergence of feudalism in medieval 
Europe. However, the feudal lords who bestowed pro- 
tection in exchange for tribute were, so to speak, pro- 
tection specialists who were protecting the weak against 
potential threats from many who apparently did not 
realize that the weak would be more productive if only 
no efforts were made to steal from them. That does not 
get us to a social contract agreed to by the strong as well 
as the weak. If one is to justify this arrangement, there is 
still no way of escaping a moral judgment about the 
behavior of potential thieves. 

Holcombe’s argument about government as monopo- 
list is also intriguing but likewise flawed. Government's 
monopoly over protective services creates the opportu- 
nity for government to extract monopoly profits. Al- 
though Holcombe never states this explicitly, his view 
(consistent with the ideology of most public choice 
scholars) seems to be that essentially everything govern- 
ment does beside providing protection (everything 
from farm subsidies to antipoverty programs) involves 
government extraction of monopoly profits from citizens 
through a tie-in deal whereby they are forced to support 
such programs as a condition for receiving protection 
from theft. If government can exploit its monopoly 
position, those who hold power may use it either to 
adopt special-interest legislation or to vote their ideolog- 
ical convictions about good public policy without wor- 
rying about electoral defeat (actions Holcombe appears 
to regard as essentially equivalent from his analytic 
perspective). 

Government's ability to act as a monopolist, Holcombe 
argues, is restrained in the same ways that monopoly 
power is restrained in the private economy—through 
competition among units vying to be our government. 
This may take the form of Tieboutian competition 
among local governments, based on individual mobility, 
for attracting and holding residents. Or it may take the 
form of democratic electoral competition in any one 
government, keeping in mind Harold Demsetz’s insight 
that in the course of competition for the right to be a 
monopolist, monopoly profits will be competed away. 

As a result of his view that competitive forces are 
crucial to reduce government monopoly profits, Holcombe 
emphasizes “barriers to entry” that make it more difficult 
for these competitive forces to operate. For example, 
Holcombe argues that barriers making it easier for in- 
cumbents to be reelected and increase government mo- 
nopoly profits. He also presents the view that the 
oft-noted expansion of the role of government in con- 
nection with wars results from the decline in inter- 
nation population mobility in connection with wars, 
which increases government monopoly power by short- 
circuiting the Tieboutian mechanism. 
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Holcombe’s whole analogy of non-protection-related 
government programs to monopoly profits is, however, 
incomplete. Partly, there are some technical problems 
with the analogy, since the putative monopolist (elected 
officials) would seem to be interested in gaining a 
monopoly (i.e., assured reelection) for its own sake 
or for reasons not relating to extracting monopoly profits 
from citizens (e.g., simply enjoying the power to make 
decisions), rather than, as with a normal monopolist, 
for the sake of its instrumentality in extracting monopoly 
profits from customers. More importantly, in Holcombe’s 
view, government expansion arises only from the activ- 
ities of special interest groups or through the personal 
ideological agendas of elected officials. This ignores the 
fact that electoral competition is itself a major reason 
government has taken on new roles. The majority, 
Holcombe suggests (though he never specifically states), 
would never go along with a government that provided 
more than protection. Hence, any such government 
must reflect monopoly profits. Holcombe’s bizarre sug- 
gestion that government expansion in the wake of world 
wars reflected reduced international mobility ignores 
not only such obvious alternative explanations as the 
effects of war on national debt, postwar military spend- 
ing, and benefits for soldiers but also the impact of wars 
on the climate of ideas in the postwar eras. 

Now, from a libertarian moral perspective (including 
James Buchanan’s view that government policies should 
be required to elicit unanimous support), the fact that 
government has taken on these roles may be morally 
unacceptable. Holcombe, however, seems to want to 
use a majoritarian framework to make what is probably 
in fact a libertarian, minority-rights point about the 
expansion of government. That will not work. 

There is a final observation about this kind of eco- 
nomic analysis applied to government. On the one 
hand, the use of economic models can provide valuable 
insights and new ways of thinking (e.g., seeing incum- 
bency advantages as analogous to economic barriers to 
entry that increase the ability to exact monopoly profits). 
On the other hand, the danger of reductionism is that 
when one phenomenon (politics) is reduced to another 
(economics), important features of the phenomenon 
being reduced can get lost. The basic metaphor of 
government as a marketlike arena for self-interested 
exchanges, where normative considerations play no 
role, is an example of the dangers of reductionism. 
Political scientists must resist efforts to reduce politics to 
economics. 

Harvard University and STEVEN KELMAN 
U.S. Office of Management and Budget 


Paradigms and Barriers: How Habits of Mind Govern 
Scientific Beliefs. By Howard Margolis. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1993. 267p. $40.00 cloth, 
$15.95 paper. 


Margolis presents Paradigms and Barriers as the second 
of three books on “persuasion and belief in the context 
of social choice” (p. xi). Scholars of politics are likely to 
find most intriguing the first and last quarters of the 
book, where Margolis explains how “habits of mind” 
help, hinder, and undergird reasoning across several 
sciences. (A middle chapter on “The Emergence of 
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Probability” addresses a case of interest to political 
scientists; but the other chapters in the middle relate 
stories from early chemistry, astronomy, and physics.) 
Like the prequel, this book speaks to political scientists 
on four main levels. 

Students of political cognition might find useful sev- 
eral features in the Margolis account of all cognition as 
recognition of patterns. An obvious limitation of this as 
an elemental treatment is the circularity in parsing 
cognition as re-cognition—as Margolis more or less 
admits. Nonetheless the Margolis approach can spur us 
to inventory recurrent patterns of perception as figures 
of conception that typify styles of thinking—-whether 
in politics or elsewhere. Then we can examine their ties 
to one another and their environments. This is what 
Margolis does when specifying the “habits of mind” that 
sometimes aid and other times impede scientific inquir- 
ies. When persuasion is at issue, as it often is in politics, 
these habits oz mind are the figures (or tropes) of 
experience and reasoning that inform elite references, 
public opinions, political myths, enemy interpretations, 
and media reports. The Margolis “habits of mind” are 
thus akin to the social conventions noted by Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, Stanley Cavell, and social-constructionist 
students of science. And cognitive scientists who trace 
strongly valenced paths of spreading activation in asso- 
ciative networks can plow the same ground, though in 
very different ways and with very different results. 
Margolis takes nimself to sidestep specifically political 
patterns for most of the book at hand, yet that premise 
would hold only on a narrowly liberal notion of politics 
as activity related directly to the state. 

Students of political choice, accordingly, can look to 
the book’s case studies for reconstructions of rational 
choice in some of its more institutionalized and rigorous 
settings. The situational detail central to the Margolis 
analysis would be a wonderful antidote to the increasing 
abstraction of rational-choice work on politics. Where 
the retreat to formal theorems threatens to leave positive 
political theory as bereft of political substances as math- 
ematical economics have become empty of matters eco- 
nomical, the historical ambitions of the Margolis ap- 
proach can prove highly valuable. At times Margolis 
settles for the analytical philosopher's style of spinning a 
brief but plausible tale, without bothering to think 
through plausible counterarguments or stories from 
other perspectives. But these are lapses of execution, not 
method. 

Students of political epistemology and methodology 
can gain from Margolis a sense of how social-construc- 
tionism can help us to understand political inquiries and 
practice them better. Margolis takes pains to rebut the 
arguments for epistemic relativism often advanced by 
social-constructionists. Indeed, he, like his targets, gives 
so much space to this old agenda of philosophical 
puzzles that the book degenerates on occasion into the 
idle kinds of dispute disparaged by cognitive science. 
Even so, the Margolis stories of science imply innumer- 
able corrections to the objectivist canons of some singu- 
lar Rationality or Method for studying politics. Showing 
habits of mind to differentiate paradigms and disci- 
plines, Margolis quietly dispels idols of unified science. 
How much the author intends these lessons, I am not 
sure, but the bock offers them readily to anyone who 
reads its case studies carefully. 
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Students of political persuasion can turn to the Mar- 
golis book for case studies and more. Margolis provides 
an anti-inflammatory sense of how politics, culture, and 
science entangle both constructively and not. He em- 
phasizes how “to a striking extent what pass for good 
arguments are the same everywhere” (p. 199), and he 
downplays that importance of moves in rhetoric by 
saying that any decent rhetorician in science or politics 
will display “a mixed rhetorical style” that uses many 
devices (p. 197). Nevertheless his case studies often 
specify and always reveal intricate strategies and dy- 
namics of persuasion of great interest in political terms. 
Margolis resists regarding persuasion as the politics of 
talk or reasoning, but his book helps us appreciate the 
politics amply involved in habits of mind important for 
episodes from the early modern sciences. 

Gracefully written, the arguments of Paradigms and 
Barriers depend on a style of rational reconstruction and 
storytelling long common among philosophers of sci- 
ence. Margolis seems to acknowledge that his own 
rhetorics differ markedly from those now prominent in 
cognitive science or in accounts of rational choice. They 
have shortcomings, to be sure; still they comprise a voice 
that should be heard more in various studies of politics. 


University of Iowa JoHN S. NELSON 


Explaining Political Disagreement. By Andrew Mason. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 170p. 
$44.95. 


One of the central purposes generally ascribed to the 
liberal state, in both its minimal and robust incarnations, 
is dispute management. The metaphor of the forum 
expresses both the ambitions and limitations of this 
management. Persons introduce rival claims into a fixed 
space where they are to be adjudicated by public reason. 
The background conditions that produce the disputes 
are not addressed by the forum. The successes and 
failures of liberal dispute management famously occur 
within the parameters of deliberation among reasonable 
persons. 

Andrew Mason provides a set of arguments, closely 
tied to relevant literatures, that attempt to explain polit- 
ical disagreements. Unfortunately the criteria for good 
or even adequate explanations are never specified in the 
work. One consequence is that it is never clear whether 
Mason is explaining the occurrence or persistence of 
disagreements. But this flaw aside, the work does ad- 
vance our understandings of disagreements that might 
lead to political disputes. Mason even appropriates the 
signature mark of the liberal forum in distinguishing the 
reasoned approach of liberal governance from nonration- 
al considerations. It is a mark of Mason’s acumen that he 
attempts to combine these two species of explanation in 
a single model. The ultimate inadequacies of this syn- 
thesis do not subtract from the merit of the work. 

Mason recognizes a distinction between two concep- 
tions of disagreement: imperfection, in which at least 
one of the parties to a dispute is wrong, and contestabil- 
ity, where the proper use of political terms allows for a 
variety of reasonable interpretations of them. The first 
conception explains disagreements, and presumably re- 
solves them, with a theory of error that accounts for 
mistakes. The second relies on the open-ended qualities 
of language for explanations. 
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Mason develops a hybrid argument that combines 
these two conceptions. He accepts the idea of moral 
truth and error, though he denies that moral or political 
disputes are resolvable through the correction of error. 
His version of moral cognitivism relies on norms of 
inquiry (found in both science and morality) rather than 
traditional moral realism. This Quinean approach allows 
him to accept essentially contested concepts and the 
persistence of reasonable disagreements, while allowing 
that some interpretations may be superior to others. 
Mason's view is a variant on the familiar coherence 
theory that is currently regarded with so much good will 
in political and legal philosophy. 

At the end Mason provides a materialist explanation 
for a variety of disagreements that integrates the gender 
differences introduced by Gilligan with the psycho- 
analytic theory of gender construction developed by 
Chodorow. This model relies on the sexual division of 
labour to explain some political disagreements. Mason 
also uses the model to account for the attraction of 
Nozick’s story of how persons acquire self-esteem. 

No outline of the arguments can capture the intelli- 
gence of so many discussions in the book. Mason offers 
insights on the failures of explaining disagreements 
in terms of incompatible value premises, the difficulties 
in using distinctions between a concept and a concep- 
tion, the desirability of regarding moral justification in 
terms of diverse forms rather than a single model (thus 
rejecting Hare’s approach), the powers of analogical 
reasoning in moral discourse, the distinctions between 
ambiguous and essentially contested terms, the unintel- 
ligibility of the assertion that paradigms can be both 
incommensurate and contradictory (an assertion usually 
attributed to Kuhn), and much more. The reader will 
relish these sections even when dissenting from key 
observations and conclusions and wishing for sharper 
distinctions between disagreements and disputes. 

Any reservations about this book are inspired by the 
intelligence of the contributions. My own thoughts are 
that the author fails in his stated goal to construct an 
empirical explanation that integrates rational (reasons 
for judgments) and non-rational (e.g., psychological 
propensities and social structures) considerations. It is 
true, as Mason points out, that “explanations which are 
capable of operating at each of these levels are poten- 
tially very powerful” (p. 15), but his ending theory does 
not achieve this power. The rational account of disagree- 
ment is followed in the text by the materialist theory. No 
model integrates the two. 

The absence of an integrated theory may itself be 
explained by difficulties in separating rational and non- 
rational considerations rather than by Mason’s failure to 
seize an opportunity. We might distinguish between the 
sources of disputes and their prolongation and even 
intractability. Persons can have conflicting preferences, 
interests, ideologies, and understandings of reality, any 
of which can lead to disputes that reach the political 
domain. The causes of social conflicts are multiple. The 
two material considerations cited by Mason—social 
structures and psychological factors—have received pri- 
mary attention in social theory. But another material 
consideration must be discourse itself. Ideas, and their 
expressions, have an inertia that affects perceptions and 
understandings of experience over historical time, and 
perhaps structures realities. Discourses can conflict with 
one another, leading again to political disputes. Mason 
refuses to consider the causal relations between reasons 
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and beliefs. It may be that rational considerations are 
also nonrational explanations, an integration unfortu- 
nately dependent on reductionism. 

Why disagreements persist is not the same as why 
they occur. Material explanations for disputes are 
causal, and may be generalizable to some degree across 
political societies. But the prolongation of disputes, their 
tractable or intractable natures, may be tied to regimes 
and seem eminently contextual. An authoritarian state 
may admit no intractable disputes, resolving all political 
differences with effective force. A theistic state, gov- 
erned by truth, may regard all disputes as occasioned by 
error on the part of some or all of the disputants. 
Corrective mechanisms follow the imposition of a theory 
of truth. In liberal regimes, however, simple force and 
dominating truth are not available options for the state 
in managing disputes. A language of public reason must 
prevail. The contestable view is that this language ad- 
mits multiple reasonable interpretations, which leads to 
the intractability of political disputes. Contestability may 
not be a product simply of language, however, but of a 
political setting that resists closure. The contestability of 
language may be a function of its political contexts, at 
least in the sense that regimes can activate or suppress 
the elastic possibilities of terms. Is the relationship 
between language (on this view) and political disagree- 
ment a rational or a materialist explanation? The fact is 
that we do not have an adequate account of material and 
non-material considerations that will allow us to ponder 
how to integrate them. The liberal reluctance to explore 
background variables in adjudicating disputes may be 
based on a separation between the rational and the 
non-rational that needs to be abandoned rather than 
closed with an integrated model. 

But these are the kinds of speculations that Mason’s 
book inspires. The arguments developed by Mason are 
important contributions to an ongoing conversation 
about political disagreement. Adding to the agenda of 
distinctions and criteria will be a normal reaction from 
readers forced to think about these problems at a differ- 
ent level. No higher tribute can be paid to a book. 


Syracuse University FreD M. FROHOCK 


Tyranny and Political Culture in Ancient Greece. By 
James F. McGlew. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1993. 234p. $31.50. 

Athens on Trial: The Antidemocratic Tradition in West- 
ern Thought. By Jennifer Tolbert Roberts. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. 391p. $29.95. 


Both books under review here explore the transforma- 
tion of a particular historical political regime into an 
ideological myth. James F. McGlew, in the far more 
focused work, studies the place of the tyrannies that 
flourished during the Archaic Greece of the sixth cen- 
tury BC in the language and emerging self-conceptions 
of the democratic city-states (or poleis) of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. Jennifer Tolbert Roberts, in a much 
more wide-ranging (and much longer) work studies the 
place of Athens as a democratic regime in the thought of 
a wide assortment of authors across the last two and a 
half millennia, up to and including the latest conferences 
and forthcoming books in twentieth century America. 

Both authors confront a difficult historical challenge: 
They take what is in the first place a not fully understood 
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political system and explore how others have used their 
own readings of that system to express views about their 
own political worlds and to influence the actors in those 
worlds. McGlew has the somewhat harder task in that 
he tries to study how the “city constructs and remem- 
bers its own political identity” (p. 10) from the stories 
and images of tyrants and founders; or, as he phrases it 
later in the volume: “The polis defined itself as a subject 
as it remade the world into its objective field” (p. 150). 
McGlew does not address the issue of agency, how it is 
that poleis or cities can act and, particularly, how they 
can re-write their own narratives. While his claims along 
these lines are somewhat discomforting, McGlew does 
force us to consider the interesting theoretical problem 
of the relationship between tyranny and democracy. We 
may not exactly learn how “images of sovereignty were 
the great political legacy of tyranny” (p. 9), but we are 
made aware that the tyrant—too often dismissed as a 
ruthless aberration in a political world that talks rather of 
authoritarianism and totalitarianism—should hold an 
important place in our conceptual framework as we try 
to understand the democratic regime. 

Roberts has a somewhat easier time for she does not 
make causal claims about cities as actors and self- 
narrators; she instead writes a detailed intellectual his- 
tory which recounts how Athens was perceived and 
interpreted in different ages and by different cultures. 
The accuracy or inaccuracy of the interpretations and the 
institutional effects of such readings is of less interest 
than the multitude of reactions to Athenian democracy 
that she finds in the seemingly myriad texts about which 
she writes. The texts she discusses reveal far more about 
the tires in which they were written and what it was 
about democracy that found or did not find favor than 
they do about the practice of democracy, ancient or 
modern. 

In Book Eight of the Republic Socrates offers a schema- 
tized portrait of the transition from democracy to tyr- 
anny, Claiming that “it seems likely that from no other 
political regime than democracy is tyranny established” 
(564a). It is the ultimate freedom of democracy that leads 
to the slavery of the tyrannical regime in the a-historical 
analysis presented in Cephalus’s house. McGlew, in 
contrast to Socrates, tries to analyze the transition be- 
tween regimes historically, i.e., how tyranny gave birth 
to democracy, and show how some of the fundamental 
aspects of tyranny were translated into the life of the 
democratic city. In almost Hegelian fashion, we see how 
the democracies of the fifth century incorporate ele- 
ments of the sixth century tyrannies that preceded them, 
especially in terms of freedom (eleutheria) and the auton- 
omy of law. A chapter devoted to Solon explores Solon’s 
efforts to remove the individual from the enforcement 
of justice, leaving the laws with their own power to 
provide order and thereby bring justice into the political 
community (p. 110). That Solon’s attempt to establish 
the autonomous law failed, opening the way for the 
tyranny of Peisistratus, is for McGlew the result of 
Solon’s reliance on “history” rather than “memory,” or 
because “Solon’s story was a product of his self-repre- 
sentation, not of popular legend” (p. 121). Nevertheless, 
Solon’s story in McGlew’s account suggests that one 
must consider the inherent relationship between tyr- 
anny and the rule of law, not as opposites, but as 
expressions of autonomy. 

Autonomy emerges as well in McGlew’s analysis of 
citizenship, perhaps more effectively than in the rela- 
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tionship between law and tyranny, for he draws to- 
gether the freedom of the tyrant and the citizen: “The 
tyrant’s power passed to his city not as a political 
abstraction or formula but as an individual possession” 
(p. 187). In a rather idiosyncratic reading of Pericles’ 
funeral oration, McGlew tries to show the Athenian 
citizen as individual tyrant such that erastes from that 
speech, the lovers of Athens whom Pericles urges his 
listeners to become, expresses the “passion of the aspir- 
ing tyrant, not the loyalty of the honest citizen” (p. 188). 
This reading may raise questions, but it does alert us to 
the possibility of thinking about the tyrannical drives of 
the democratic citizen. 

While McGlew tries to identify how the somewhat 
amorphous “memories” of tyranny and foundations 
become part of the political structures of succeeding 
centuries, Roberts traces more directly the “spectrum of 
responses to classical Athens” (p. 96). Vividly and 
deftly, she follows those responses through the millen- 
nia, blaming Plutarch most strongly for establishing the 
anti-democratic tradition that marred Athens’s reputa- 
tion. Though the hostile attitudes to Athens paralleled 
the anti-democratic attitudes of the numerous authors 
discussed before the eighteenth century, Roberts points 
out that it was not always political views that deter- 
mined the response to Athens. In particular, the Ger- 
man author Wilhelm Winckelmann lengs for the aes- 
thetics of the Athenians; the resurrection of Athenian 
democracy in the eyes of this writer and other eigh- 
teenth century German authors occurs not from interest 
in the political regime that gives autonomy and freedom 
to the individual, but from the culture that Athenian 
democracy could produce. Similarly, in England in the 
nineteenth century, enchantment with the civilization 
that the Athenian regime nurtured justified its praise. 
And then—as Roberts nicely points out—the unity of 
democracy and empire could serve, by analogy, the 
contemporary political interests of a colonizing Britain. 
In a similarly intriguing way, Roberts shows how dem- 
ocratic Athens became part of the debate between abo- 
litionists and the defenders of slavery prior to the 
American Civil War. 

Roberts offers an enormous amount of information 
and discusses a hefty number of authors, often more 
than one per page, especially as we get to the last 
decades of the twentieth century. Through it all, Roberts 
reminds her readers that just as her subjects react 
subjectively to the Athens they are portraying, she too 
reads their works subjectively leaving us free to reread 
and reinterpret the works she discusses. As the book 
nears its end, it takes on more and more the feel of an 
extensive review essay where all articles touching on 
Athens in the last decade must be included; this appears 
to be part of her attempt to assert her own subjective 
place within the tradition of scholars writing about 
Athens, rather than present herself as an objective 
scholar assessing the quality and significance of what 
she discusses. 

Neither book is particularly satisfying in the readings 
offered of ancient texts. Roberts, eager to show the 
antidemocratic tradition emerging from Athens, itself 
offers somewhat glib restatements of Thucydides (e.g., 
she summarizes Pericles’ funeral oration in nine points), 
Plato, and Aristotle. That the Republic makes clear that 
only in a democracy could a Socrates emerge, that the 
Meno points to the reasoning abilities of a slave, that 
Socrates’s supposed disdain for the many does not mean 
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his refusal to try to educate all who will talk with him, all 
these and many more points are ignored in making Plato 
a classic (and classist) antidemocrat. That Aristotle's 
definition of a citizen is one possible only for a democ- 
racy is likewise ignored, as are his arguments concern- 
ing the superiority of collective wisdom in things polit- 
ical; the ambiguity surrounding Aristotle’s discussion of 
the hierarchy of the master-slave relationship is occa- 
sionally recounted, but its significance is not explored. 
McGlew concludes his book with brief readings of the 
Oresteia, Oedipus, and the Republic to suggest how “Ath- 
ens made tyranny safe for democracy” (p. 190), but the 
brevity of the analyses allows only for a pointing to 
conjunctions of terms associated with tyranny rather 
than a full exploration of the theoretical significance of 
those conjunctions. 

To ask for more careful and sustained readings is 
perhaps unfair, since the two authors do not necessarily 
build their books around these interpretations; rather, 
they move us to reflect on how historical political insti- 
tutions take on conceptual lives of their own across the 
centuries and how we as scholars may most appropri- 
ately study and assess the significance of these concep- 
tual lives. | 


University of Michigan ARLENE W. SAXONHOUSE 


Against the Market: Political Economy, Market Social- 
ism and the Marxist Critique. By David McNally. 
New York: Verso, 1993. 262p. $17.95 paper. 


Against the Market is an ambitious defense of an 
unpopular position. The crippling defects of Stalinist 
command economies have led many socialists to advo- 
cate versions of (democratic) market socialism, combin- 
ing collective ownership with commodity production. 
McNally argues that this is an unwarranted concession 
to the false view that “society cannot function except 
through alienated institutions which evade popular con- 
trol” (p. 3). Worse, it is a contradiction in terms. The 
choice is socialism or the market (p. 2). A challenge to 
the current hegemony of promarket ideas can only be 
healthy; but while Against the Market deserves a wide 
readership among those interested in the history of 
political economy, it does not make the case McNally 
professes. 

He proceeds by way of dazzling survey of the history 
of markets and theories of their operation, both conser- 
vative and radical, mainly in England in the century 
from Smith through Marx. His erudition is astonishing, 
and he has an enviable gift for concise exposition of 
complex ideas and an illuminating way of locating them 
in their political context. His chapter on Smith as a moral 
philosopher as well as a political economist helps re- 
cover that thinker from his reputation as a prophet of 
greed. Likewise fine are his discussions of lesser-known 
radical thinkers, many of them working-class activists, 
who attached the mean Malthusian dogmas of laissez 
faire and its cruel operation, in part with Smithian tools 
that they turned to increasingly socialist purposes. His 
treatments of Owen, Proudhon, and their market social- 
ist disciples should be read by anyone interested in the 
intellectual background of Marx’s economics. Similar 
consideration of French socialism (Saint-Simon, Fourier) 
would have been nice. — 

In discussing Marx's critique of market socialism, 
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however, McNally tends to paraphrase, rather than 
analyze. He criticizes Diane Elson’s account of commod- 
ity fetishism (p. 214), but his own discussion of this 
difficult idea merely quotes and restates Marx’s Delphic 
deliverances (p. 162). He endorses Marx’s labor theory 
of value as if it were unproblematic; but it is generally 
dismissed by economists, including many Marxists. 
McNally faults the earlier historical figures for not attain- 
ing Marx’s insights without showing that these are 
defensible. Owen and others may have erred in regard- 
ing exploitation as due to monopoly advantages—some- 
thing arising in exchange—rather than, as Marx thought, 
in production. But even if Marx was right (as I agree he 
was), this cannot be assumed. 

The book’s main virtues as socially informed intellec- 
tual history are a clue to its weakness with regard to 
McNally’s main thesis. He expounds the market debate 
up to Marx’s time very well and explains clearly why 
Marx rejected the market socialisms of his day. But even 
if Marx’s objections are good, it is not clear why we 
should reject those of our day. First, as McNally shows, 
Marx's main direct criticisms of Proudhon and the 
Owenists turn on a special feature of their views—that 
remuneration should be in proportion to labor contribu- 
tion and exchange should be in terms of equivalent labor 
values. Marx argued, plausibly, that this could not hold 
in a competitive market. But contemporary market so- 
cialists (e.g., John Roemer; David Schweickart) do not 
favor this feature. McNally does not engage with the 
details any of these new market socialisms to argue that 
their specific features would be, as he claims, tanta- 
mount to capitalism. 

Instead he argues, boldly but implausibly, that the 
real evils of capitalism (exploitation, alienated labor, and 
crises) are due to markets alone and not at all to private 
property or wage labor as usually understood. He 
rightly places the labor market at the center of the 
socialist project, arguing that the commodification of 
labor power is the main problem with capitalism (p. 5). 
But he maintains that “wage labor” can exist even if 
productive assets are collectively owed and there are no 
capitalists. As long as “the fund for wages [is] deter- 
mined by market prices for ... commodities,” self- 
managed worker cooperatives will act as “their own 
capitalist[s]” (p. 181), be compelled by blind market 
forces to accumulate endlessly, and in general reproduce 
the defects (for workers) of capitalist firms. 

This is quite misleading. The market under consider- 
ation does not have exploitation in Marx’s sense ({i.e., 
wrongful expropriation of surplus by nonproducers), 
since all are workers. Nor need this market be subject to 
crises if, as in some models, investment is planned by 
the state, rather than dependent on the animal spirits of 
private investors and full employment is guaranteed by 
law. Finally, far from involving endless accumulation, 
many economists think a main problem for self-managed 
market socialism is its tendency towards very low 
growth because firms resist expansion when that means 
dividing up profits among more workers. McNally is 
right that even in market socialism, market forces rule 
workers’ lives in a way not subject to democratic control. 
That is a serious objection. But it is not tantamount to 
capitalism or to wage labor. 

If “the anarchy of the market” and its lack of demo- 
cratic accountability is the problem, what is the alterna- 
tive? Any challenge to markets must specify in plausible 
detail how a nonmarket economy can avoid the cata- 
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strophic defects of Stalinist planning and go “beyond 
alienated labor, exploitation, competition, and crisis” (p. 
223). The lack of such an articulated model is the second 
main problem with McNally’s approach. 

The central question is whether planning can offer the 
kind of control over our lives that markets deny. This, 
rather than efficiency, is the real bite to the Mises-Hayek 
“calculation problem,” at least for socialists. Ina modern 
economy, the amount of information about consumer 
preferences, producer capabilities, and alternative ways 
of matching these up is too vast for anyone to grasp or 
manipulate. If, per impossible, the information could be 
aggregated, imposing coordination on production units 
would mean that the plan would rule worker's lives. A 
democratic vote—or even democratic participation in 
planning—would translate into very little effective con- 
trol. If the information is disaggregated and most deci- 
sions are left te production units, as McNally advocates, 
is the planning any more extensive than in market 
socialism or even modern capitalism? (He acknowledges 
that his approach is close to that of market socialists like 
Elson [p. 213].} 

McNally claims that Mises and Hayek are wrong that 
markets are much better at processing information (p. 
198). This is not to the point if plans do not enhance 
democratic control over our lives more than markets 
can. The case against markets requires that plans be 
better. In 30 quick pages, McNally sketches a “political 
economy of the working class” (pp. 184-212). But to 
vindicate Marx's communism, McNally would need a 
systematic treatment of the economics of planning, not 
an intellectual and social history of market socialism in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Perhaps it is 
unfair to criticize an author for not writing a different 
book. To have made his case, that is what McNally 
would have to have done; but his history is exemplary 
and will be a lasting contribution. 


University of Michigan Law School JUSTIN SCHWARTZ 


Kant’s Theory of Justice. By Allen D. Rosen. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1993. 237p. $28.50. 


This is a clear minded and careful study of Kantian 
principles of justice. Beginning with the relation be- 
tween justice and freedom, the author spells out, in 
Chapters One and Two, both the peculiar character of 
external freedom for Kant and the essential arguments 
by which (in the author’s view) such freedom for Kant is 
justified. Chapter Three maps a variety of distinctions in 
Kant’s ethical thought (e.g., between perfect and imper- 
fect duties, and between those of wide and narrow 
scope); the result is a helpfully precise delimitation of 
the boundaries that both relate and separate justice and 
ethics for Kant (an area that has proved notoriously 
troublesome to scholars.) Chapters Four and Five turn to 
two fields of application especially contentions both in 
the scholarship and beyond: revolution and social wel- 
fare. The book concludes with a brief but judicious 
weighing of the strengths and weaknesses of Kant’s 
contribution to liberal thought, and makes a forceful 
case for the superiority of Kant’s categorical grounding 
of rights, over against the relativism and skepticism of 
other recent champions of liberal freedom. Throughout, 
Rosen’s argument is enriched by examples from legal 
theory and case law (the dust jacket announces that 
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Rosen is a practicing attorney), examples that fruitfully 
extend the author's otherwise pertinent but narrow 
range of scholarly reference. 

Readers, especially those who are not professional 
Kant scholars, will find particularly interesting Rosen's 
reconstruction of Kant’s moral grounding of justice, and 
Rosen’s effort to save Kant from some of the less 
attractive doctrines with which he has historically been 
associated: to wit, his denial of the right to revolution 
and his alleged endorsement of the neutral or “night 
watchman” state which has figured prominently in 
recent discussion within the discipline of political sci- 
ence and elsewhere. His treatment of the categorical 
imperative, which lays special weight on the relation 
between the form and content of the law, presents 
Kant’s case with a precision lacking in many more 
elaborate discussions. By the same token, however, 
Rosen chooses to ignore the many difficulties and objec- 
tions that figure prominently in the literature—difficul- 
ties beyond the well-known charge of empty formalism 
that Rosen ably dispatches. Moreover, Rosen's overrid- 
ing emphasis on the technicalities of Kant’s argument 
leaves little room for a broader consideration of the 
significance, and, arguably, the limits, of a Kantian 
orientation to questions of morality and justice over and 
against competing orientations. Why Kant’s appeal to 
categorical demands is preferable, say, to the approach 
of Aristotle is never indicated. Nevertheless, readers 
who wish to have Kant's categorical grounding of justice 
laid out for them would be well advised to read Rosen’s 
first two chapters with care. Rosen also spells out very 
clearly the nature of republicanism for Kant, with an 
especially helpful discussion of the relation between 
political and civic freedom. 

Rosen's treatment of Kant on revolution is crucial to 
the author’s general project of sympathetic reconstruc- 
tion. For surely no doctrine is less palatable to modern 
ears than Kant's insistence that revolution, though in 
some extreme circumstances excusable, is never justi- 
fied. Rosen agrees with Kant that active revolution (as 
distinguished from the passive disobedience that Kant 
under certain conditions allows) can never be legally 
justified. To rescue the right to rebel against unjust 
governments Rosen expands Kant’s theory of justice 
beyond the boundaries of an “ideal theory of law” to 
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which Kant himself, according to the author, limits it. 
The resulting sacrifice of textual consistency yields a 
moral, though not strictly legal, right of rebellion—a 
move with evident attractions, however they may ulti- 
mately conflict with other aspects of Kant’s enterprise. 

The author’s discussion of Kant on social welfare has 
more immediate practical weight, especially given the 
recent influence of Rawls. Rosen takes as his point of 
departure certain textual ambiguities that bear on the 
state’s authority to aid the poor. Rosen convincingly 
shows that, first impressions aside, Kant is not the early 
advocate of pure laissez-faire that he is sometimes taken 
to be, in as much as the state has for Kant cultural and 
moral, as well narrowly juridical, missions. This reader 
was less convinced by the author’s attempt to deduce a 
political duty of benevolence towards the poor, espe- 
cially given the difficulty, on his account, of arriving at a 
principled demarcation of the limits to such benevo- 
lence. Rosen here follows a long line of thinkers, begin- 
ning with Fichte, who have attempted to blunt the rigor 
of Kant’s distinction between formal and material equal- 
ity. While it is clear that the Kantian state is authorized 
(Kant doesn’t say “required’’) to provide with the bare 
necessities of life those who would otherwise perish, it is 
less obvious how Rosen’s more expansive reading can 
be reconciled with the basic principle of justice, which 
calls for the formal maximization of individual freedom. 
Whatever conclusions they ultimately draw, readers 


_ should find Rosen’s discussions of these matters excep- 
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tionally stimulating. 

One wonders, finally, if the author. does not take an 
unduly narrow view of the significance of Kant’s views 
of justice for his thought as a whole. Telling in this 
regard is Rosen’s deliberate disregard of international 
law as unnecessary to his purpose; for Kant’s cosmopol- 
itan idea is arguably (as Rosen partially acknowledges in 
his treatment of the historical mission of the state) the 
driving aim of Kant’s philosophic project. Still, this is a 
consistently illuminating and, in terms of its own aims, 
successful study of a topic long neglected, especially in 
the English-speaking literature. For the care and intelli- 
gence with which he addresses it, the author is owed a 
special debt of gratitude. 


Boston College SUSAN MELD SHELL 
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Advertising and a Democratic Press. By C. Edwin Baker. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994. 203p. 
$24.95. 

Air Wars: Television Advertising in Election Cam- 
paigns, 1952-1992. By Darrell M. West. Washington: 
CQ Press, 1993. 223p. $18.95 paper. 


Since the advent of televised campaign advertising, 
the “marketing” of political candidates has been com- 
pared to the marketing of consumer products. As Darrell 
West reminds us, however, “In reality ... political 
commercials have little in common with product ads” 
(p. 17). The former are more novel events, are more 
likely to be recalled by viewers, have a more limited time 
span with a fixed endpoint within which to operate, and 
are designed to capture a plurality (in primaries) or a 
majority (in most general elections) of the “market 
share.” And, as these two books ably demonstrate, the 
political consequences of product and candidate adver- 
tising are different as well. 

In Advertising and a Democratic Press, C. Edwin Baker 
argues that “advertising seriously distorts and dimin- 
ishes the mass media’s contribution to a free and dem- 
ocratic society” (p. ix). Baker's central concern is the 
impact of the media’s financial dependence on advertis- 
ing on the substance and distribution of their nonadver- 
tising content. Beginning with a hypothetical (and inno- 
vative) economic analysis, he demonstrates that a shift 
from a “world without advertising to a world with adver- 
tising” (p. 13) could theoretically eliminate competitive 
newspapers, reduce diversity, inhibit the creation of new 
newspapers, lead to a decline in total newspaper reader- 
ship, and reduce the total resources spent on editorial 
content. He then goes on to show (through an examina- 
tion of aggregate historical trends and individual case 
studies) that as newspapers become dependent on ad- 
vertising, the actual patterns of readership and compe- 
tition closely match his hypothetical scenarios. 

At the same time that advertising reduces competition 
and readership, it also, according to Baker, shapes the 
specific content of the media by encouraging news 
reports and editorials that are supportive of advertisers’ 
interests, by creating a consumer mentality that makes 
readers more responsive to advertising, by reducing 
partisan or controversial reporting that might offend 
advertisers’ potential customers, and by favoring the 
interests of middle-to-higher income audiences. Baker 
supports these conclusions with specific, if sometimes 
circumstantial, examples of both the reactions of adver- 
tisers to news content that violates these four tendencies, 
and of self-monitoring by news organizations themselves. 

Having made his case for the deleterious effects of 
advertising, Baker turns to a proposal for remedying this 
state of affairs. Acknowledging both that advertising 
provides a number of benefits to consumers and news 
organizations, and that any attempt to ban advertising is 
unrealistic, he recommends a tax on advertising, the 
revenues from which would be used to subsidize circu- 
lation, thus making newspapers (and other media) 
somewhat less dependent on advertisers for revenue 
and somewhat more dependent on readers. This, he 
argues, would change the incentive structure of the 


media in ways that would increase competition, the 
diversity of content, and the number of readers and 
viewers. Baker highlights the benefits of his proposal 
and argues for its feasibility by comparing it to a number 
of alternative policies that employ either advertising 
taxes or audience subsidies. He concludes his book with 
an exploration of legal issues, arguing that little in 
current First Amendment doctrine would necessarily 
challenge the constitutionality of his proposal. 

Readers familiar with the work of Ben Bagdikian will 
note a great similarity with Baker’s argument, a debt he 
readily acknowledges. This similarity extends to occa- 
sionally drawing sweeping conclusions about the insid- 
ious effects of advertising from specific, sometimes only 
partially convincing, examples and cases. The real con- 
tribution of Baker's work is fourfold. First is the careful, 
systematic presentation of the underlying logic of 
Bagdikian’s argument. Second is the use of economic 
analyses to show how an apparent benefit of advertis- 
ing—the subsidizing of the cost of information to the 
public—can lead, ironically, to a less free and democratic 
press. Third is the variety of logical and empirical evidence 
he brings to bare in demonstrating these effects. And 
fourth is the specificity of his proposed solution to this 
problem. In the end, readers may not be convinced by his 
argument, evidence, or policy recommendation, but 
they certainly will be stimulated by them. 

While Baker explores the long-term, systemic, and 
indirect effects of product advertising on democratic 
politics, Darrell West focuses on the immediate, individ- 
ual, and direct effects of campaign advertising. Drawing 
on a random sample of 150 “typical” presidential cam- 
paign spots aired between 1972 and 1992, and a purpo- 
sive sample of 324 “prominent” spots aired between — 
1952 and 1992, he begins with a detailed analysis of the 
content of televised campaign advertisements. His find- 
ings both confirm and challenge conventional wisdom 
regarding this often criticized form of political commu- 
nication. Among his more important conclusions are 
that campaign spots provide fewer mentions about 
public policy than prior research suggests; that only 
about half of these policy mentions provide “clear state- 
ments of past positions or expectations about future 
actions” (p. 36); that Democrats are more likely to 
emphasize domestic policy while Republicans are more 
likely to emphasize foreign policy in their television 
spots; and that attention to the personal qualities of 
candidates is somewhat more common in nominating 
than in general elections. West also uncovers several 
illuminating trends in the content of campaign spots 
over time. Most notably, he finds that since 1980 atten- 
tion to specific policies has increased in prominent ads, 
while attention to candidates’ personal qualities has 
decreased; that after 1956 specific appeals to party loy- 
alty have been almost non-existent; and that negative 
advertising has generally increased over time (though it 
did decline in 1992). Within these general patterns, West 
also notes that the substance of political advertising 
varies in more election-specific and intuitively under- 
standable ways; for example, mention of social welfare 
issues was most prominent in 1964, taxes in 1984, issues 
of war and peace in 1968, and so on. 
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Scholars such as Kathleen Hall Jamieson suggest that 
the news media have recently begun to cover political 
advertisements as campaign stories in their own right. 
West provides compelling evidence that this is indeed 
the case, with coverage of campaign ads by the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the CBS Evening News 
increasing substantially in the 1980s and 1990s. Espe- 
cially revealing is his finding that two-thirds of the 
content of new stories about campaign advertisements 
are devoted to “horse race” issues (for example, how a 
particular spot fits into the candidate’s larger electoral 
strategy). This emphasis on the strategic, as opposed to 
the substantive, import of campaign ads has been espe- 
cially prominent since the early 1970s, though as West 
notes, in 1992 both the print and electronic media 
devoted considerable space to “Ad Watches’’—stories 
which help citizens evaluate the accuracy and intended 
impact of specific campaign spots. 

Having provided a thorough overview of the content 
of campaign commercials, West devotes the second half 
of his book to an examination of the impact of campaign 
spots on what voters learn about candidates, on what 
they see as the most important issues of the campaign, 
and on the standards they use for assessing the candi- 
dates. Using a variety of national and state public 
opinion surveys, he finds that citizens who were more 
exposed to political advertising (based on a four-point 
scale of reported attentiveness to political advertise- 
ments) were more likely to recognize the candidates, to 
rate them favorably, and to see them as potentially 
electable. Exposure to campaign advertising also af- 
fected voters’ assessments of the personal traits and 
issue stands of candidates in ways consistent with the 
strategic appeals of the campaign ads themselves. 
Throughout his analyses, West controls for party iden- 
tification, education, age, sex, race, ideology, political 
interest, and general media exposure, increasing one’s 
confidence that the reported effects are due specifically 
to exposure to campaign advertising. 

West also finds that campaign advertisements can be 
influential in setting the political agenda of voters and in 
establishing the particular issues used in assessing can- 
didates, again controlling for possible confounding ef- 
fects. Those who were most heavily exposed to ads often 
differed from those who were less heavily exposed in 
their views of the most important problem facing the 
nation and the most important event of the campaign. 
Significantly, these differences were consistent with the 
messages contained within the political advertisements 
themselves. For example, exposure to George Bush’s 
1988 “Revolving Door” spot (which criticized the Mas- 
sachusetts prison furlough program that was in place 
during Michael Dukakis’s tenure as Governor) increased 
the likelihood that voters believed crime was the most 
important problem facing the nation. Campaign ads 
were also effective in increasing voters’ perceptions that 
a candidate was “doing well” in the campaign. Simi- 
larly, West finds that exposure to campaign ads can lead 
voters to emphasize certain issues in their evaluation of 
candidates (priming) while deemphasizing others (de- 
fusing). For example, in 1988 George Bush was able to 
defuse the potentially harmful issues of his record on the 
environment and his purported lack of compassion for 
people: Those most heavily exposed to campaign ads 
were least likely to report that these issues were impor- 
tant to their vote. And in 1992 the Clinton campaign 
appears to have successfully primed voters to focus on 
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the nation’s poor economy, while also increasing their 
perception that Clinton was best able to address this issue. 

While making the general argument that campaign 
advertisements have a significant impact on political 
learning, agenda-setting, priming, and defusing, West is 
also careful to note (and show) that the effectiveness of 
a candidate’s media campaign ultimately depends on 
the effectiveness of the opponents’ ads, the timing of 
particular advertisements, the way in which the news 
media interprets the campaign, and the larger social and 
political context in which a particular election takes 
place. Effects can vary among groups of voters as well— 
for example Bush’s “Revolving Door” spot, which spe- 
cifically mentions rape, was particularly effective at 
increasing concern about crime among women. In addi- 
tion, the impact of campaign advertisements is generally 
stronger in campaigns or for candidates with lower 
initial visibility. In the end, West concludes that while 
“television could become an enlightening force in Amer- 
ican elections” (p. 157), the current content of campaign 
advertisements, coupled with the tendency of both the 
news media and candidate organizations to think about 
ads in strategic rather than educational terms, has led to 
an information environment that is much less useful to 
voters than it might be. He also raises the concern that, 
absent appropriate watchdog institutions, campaign ad- 
vertising can manipulate, rather than educate voters. 
His main solution to this problem is for journalists to 
take their oversight function more seriously, increasing 
and expanding the kinds of “Ad Watch” stories they 
turned to in 1992. 

Air Wars is an important contribution to the literature 
on media and politics for several reasons. The content 
analysis of campaign commercials is the most complete 
and thorough I have seen, and should serve as a 
valuable resource for students of campaigns and elec- 
tions (indeed, I wish West had devoted more of his book 
to this part of his research, and tied it more directly to 
his subsequent analyses of the impact of campaign ads). 
And while learning, agenda-setting, priming, and de- 
fusing have been well-documented by experimental 
studies that focus on the news media, West shows that 
these effects can also be found using the somewhat more 
natural design of voter surveys conducted during actual 
campaigns. In addition, he demonstrates that these 
effects can result specifically from exposure to campaign 
advertising. Finally, by examining a number of different 
elections, and by focusing on both general exposure to 
advertisements and exposure to specific ads, West is 
able to identify both the systematic and case specific 
impact of political advertising, and to point to the factors 
that are likely to make ads effective (though more 
attention to how campaign advertising affects different 
subgroups within the population would have been valu- 
able). Of course, the fact that the impact of campaign 
advertising often varies from election to election could 
be seen as evidence of the relatively weak, idiosyncratic 
effects of such ads, rather than as evidence of the 
complex interrelations Wesi often posits. Nonetheless, 
in the end the empirical evidence and reasonable as- 
sumptions presented in Air Wars makes a compelling 
case for the power (and limitations) of campaign adver- 
tising in American elections. 

Barnard College, MICHAEL X. DELLI CARPINI 
Columbia University 
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The Constitution of Judicial Power. By Sotirios A. 
Barber. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1993. 279p. $25.95. 


In this work, Sotirios Barber sets forth a theory of 
judicial activism, in the tradition of the Warren Court, 
which he defends against “skillful enemies” on the right 
and “incompetent friends” on the left. Justices should 
make up their own minds as to what the Constitution 
means, giving no weight to the opinions of the framers, 
prior courts, legislators, current or past majorities. This 
practice, Barber maintains, is not the innovation of the 
Warren Court or the deviation of the Old Court, but in 
fact the “classical” theory of judicial review. In support- 
ing this point, he closely analyzes the Federalist Papers, 
not exactly to reconstruct the arguments as Madison and 
Hamilton understood them, but to construct an inter- 
pretation that best combines plausibility with morality. 
In this way, Barber places the role of the courts in the 
context of The Federalist’s aspiration to reconcile democ- 
racy with justice, not “justice” but real justice. To 
simplify, and thus to do a real injustice to a complex, 
imaginative, and well structured argument, the Consti- 
tution assumes a gap between justice and what the 
people believe about justice, between the people’s aspi- 
rations for simple justice and their immediate and often 
self-centered interests, and it “institutionalizes a con- 
cern” for narrowing these gaps by creating structures of 
government that can be responsible to the peoples’ 
aspirations exactly because they are not responsive to 
their immediate interests (pp. 23 and 31). Active use of 
judicial review in the name of simple justice is the peak 
institutionalization of this concern. 

In dwelling on the arguments of the framers, of 
course, Barber wishes not to bolster a jurisprudence of 
original meaning, but to undercut it. The framers, by his 
analysis, wanted the Court to pursue real justice, not 
just somebody’s opinion about it, including their own. 
Barred by his own methodology then from resting this 
case for judicial activism on the intent of the framers, 
Barber furthers it by drawing on the revitalization of 
moral realism in philosophy, especially in the work of 
Michael Moore, to defend the presuppositions underly- 
ing it: that the Constitution refers to a moral reality 
distinct from anyone’s conception of it, that judges are 
capable of being guided by this reality rather than 
partisanship and self-interest, that the American people 
are united as one body from the founding in their 
aspiration to know and realize justice as the central 
element of moral reality (from which aspiration in fact 
derives their authority), that it is respectable to think 
that such moral reality exists to which the people aspire 
(even if we cannot know it with certainty), and that the 
Constitution actually embodies such commitment to 
simple justice. 

With this classical case and its presuppositions, Barber 
defends judicial activism from skillful enemies and in- 
competent friends. He is most effective in exposing the 
incompetence of its friends, who in simple-minded or 
highly sophisticated ways end up defending judicial 
review as an instrument of popular willfulness. This is 
true even of those who share Barber’s vocabulary of 
constitutional “aspirations,” such as Michael Perry, or 
the important distinction between concepts and concep- 
tions, such as Ronald Dworkin. In one way or another, 
because they refuse to take seriously the possibility of 
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real justice, these theorists end up rationalizing the 
conventional. 

Barber is also concerned to identify the skill of judicial 
activism’s enemies. That skill, he argues, lies not in the 
merits of their arguments. Indeed, the typical enemy, 
such as Robert Bork, cannot truly defend himself be- 
cause his skepticism reduces all principles, which must 
include his own, to mere “preferences.” Instead, their 
skill lies in appropriating as their own The Federalist 
Papers, John Marshall, Joseph Story, and James Bradley 
Thayer. As Barber attempts to show, not always persua- 
sively in my mind, these thinkers support his classical 
theory of activism. The atypical enemy of judicial activ- 
ism, whom Barber cannot so easily dismiss, is Walter 
Berns, who, like Barber, reaches to nature rather than 
convention for his argument. Yet in his neo-Hobbesian 
exposition of the Constitution, Berns cannot escape the 
paradox that plagued Hobbes as well—how to defend 
philosophically a regime that seeks to silence philo- 
sophic disputation as it liberates human acquisitiveness. 

Barber is a platonist, his approach socratic. In masterly 
readings of commentator after commentatcr, fundamen- 
tal premises are laid bare and shown to be at best 
paradoxical. Positivists are shown to require the norma- 
tive philosophy they despise. Pragmatists are shown to 
presuppose the philosophic realism they would rather 
set aside. Especially in making the case for philosophy 
and, more particularly, moral realism, in constitutional 
interpretation, Barber is powerful. His book is a land- 
mark achievement, one from which future arguments 
will have to take their bearings. That is not to say his 
argument is thoroughly sound—, at least, find the step 
from moral realism to judicial activism a large non 
sequitur—but that it is plausible and thoroughly provoc- 
ative. Whether one agrees or disagrees with Barber, one 
will find it hard to resist writing in the margins, or 
elsewhere, a companion volume of queries and com- 
ments. Here I will mention only a couple of concerns. 

In emulating Socrates, Barber has set for himself an 
impossibly high standard, but since it is of his choosing, 
to measure him accordingly seems fitting, if not quite 
fair. In tone, his argument falls short of that steady 
detachment characteristic of the philosophic perspec- 
tive. Towards the left, he in fact is calm and unstinting in 
his scholarly courtesy. Even as he points out the nihil- 
istic implications of their thought, he acknowledges the 
possibility that they may be right. Towards the right, on 
the other hand, he is, well, excited. He repeatedly 
accuses those he calls “New Right” jurists (that is, the 
advocates of original meaning) of conducting a ““McCar- 
thyite” campaign against constitutional theory—also 
termed a “jihad” and a “crusade” (pp. xii, 119, 146, and 
198; 128 and 149-50). Although he would not, of course, 
wish to call into question their underlying motives or 
raise concerns about the company they keep, he hints of 
something dark stirred into their attack on judicial 
activism: “Partly because academics tend to avoid open 
statements of political preference—few New Right 
scholars admit to racism, religious zealotry, greed, a 
scapepoating resentment of selected forms of welfare, 
and a desire for vengeance against selected classes of 
criminals—they make institutional arguments instead” 
(p. 1). One can almost hear the book announcing, “I 
have here, between my covers, the names of several 
originalists now teaching within the academy.” The tone 
is especially unfortunate, for originalists, who have 
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much to learn from his arguments about moral realism, 
will be able to listen only with heroic forbearance. 

He also seems not to get the joke of Plato’s Republic. 
Instead of seeing Socrates’s constitution as an ironic 
impossibility, a perspective from which we might view 
the human comedy and endure its inevitable shortcom- 
ings with equanimity, Barber looks to it as an earnest 
model of government—our government, in fact, with 
the Court ruling, as Learned Hand once commented, as 
a bevy of Platonic guardians (with the qualification that 
we can at least impeach these guys [pp. 41-42, 115]). Do 
I exaggerate? Consider these points. First, the “heart” of 
the “real” constitution, is not the text; its essential 
dimension, i.e., what makes it a constitution,. is its 
commitment to reason over passion and justice over 
democratic choice. Thus, paradoxically, “the sovereign 
people cannot create the Constitution [so understood]; 
the Constitution is rather a first step toward the people 
creating themselves as a sovereign” (pp. 65, 116, and 
217). Second, in interpreting the defeasible text of the 
Constitution, in light of its essential commitment, jus- 
tices should give that document the most attractive 
construction its language will bear (pp. 109-110). But 
third, when the language simply cannot be squared with 
the demands of justice under present circumstances, 
when in other words there is a conflict between its ends 
and its means, the Constitution becomes an incoherent 
measure of action. “Because an incoherent measure 
cannot measure, there is no possibility of constitutional 
action by any actor under conditions of constitutional 
incoherence. . . . [T]he Constitution has no prescriptive 
force” (pp. 207-08). Unbound by the Constitution except 
in its commitment to justice, the judge may then do 
whatever he or she thinks likely to restore a constitu- 
tionally governable state of affairs. As possible historical 
models of such action, Barber mentions school desegre- 
gation remedies, including the mandating of taxes for 
such operations. 

Especially with the second and third points, it is hard 
to see how the Constitution could function as law rather 
than an authorization for the courts to lead us toward 
simple justice. Justices should look to constitutional 
provisions when they do not constrain their quest for 
justice, Barber seems to say, and ignore them when they 
do. That indeed is a Constitution of Judicial Power, but 
I had thought that ours is a constitution of law and of 
self-government. 


Colgate University STANLEY C. BRUBAKER 


To Make a Nation: The Rediscovery of American Fed- 
eralism. By Samuel H. Beer. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993. 474p. $29.95. 


Samuel Beer has made many contributions to the 
study of politics in our time, but in this writer’s opinion 
his most significant contributions have been his studies 
of federalism, to which, he says, he turned in the 1960s 
as a liberal concerned with the American federal union 
and fully supportive of its nationhood yet at the same 
time concerned that its states remain healthy, function- 
ing parts of the American nation. In the years following, 
Beer addressed contemporary questions of federalism 
from his perspective, raising those issues for serious 
consideration on the American political science agenda. 

Now Beer turns to a comprehensive study of the 
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emergence of American federalism and the federal sys- 
tem to which it gave birth as viewed from his liberal 
perspective. Nor should we have a doubt as to how 
liberal that perspective is. He himself mentions at the 
very outset of his book the influence of Herbert Croley’s 
Promise of American Life (1909) on his argument for a new 
nationalism. Croley, however, gives the impression of 
acknowledging federalism only because he had to, as 
something he would just as soon have done away with 
from the beginning—definitely not Beer’s position. 

As Beer himself suggests, this is a work of filial piety 
in the sense that he sees it as repaying a debt to his 
grandfathers who served in the American Civil War, in 
the struggle to save the Union and, as others have 
suggested, to serve Lincoln’s purpose of transforming it 
from a union of states into a nation. In a sense, it is as 
much a product of the Civil War as we can expect from 
one who experienced it two generations removed. 

To Make a Nation is an important contribution to the 
current literature on federalism. First of all, it is felici- 
tously written, as one would expect from its author. 
Beyond that, it states the best liberal case for federalism. 
The central premise of Beer’s book is twofold: (1) Amer- 
ican federalism is national federalism, that is to say, is 
based on the establishment, development, and integra- 
tion of a single American people (rather than a compact 
among the states, the theory advanced by John C. 
Calhoun in the nineteenth century and periodically 
since then, e.g., by Ronald Reagan) and (2) American 
nationhood is based upon federal democracy—that is, 
the sovereign American people organized their govern- 
ment on the basis of two coordinate sets of institutions, 
federal and state, both equally essential to American 
nationhood and its operationalization as democratic 
nationhood. 

Herein lies Beer’s greatest contribution for our times. 
His argument against the compact theory of federalism, 
it seems me, has by and large been long since won in the 
hearts and minds of the American people and most 
especially among American academics and intellectuals. 
It may resurface from time to time and its proponents 
may even be able to present a good case for it, but their 
words fall on deaf ears. 

Far less appreciated is the connection between Amer- 
ican nationalism, federalism, and democracy. That, in- 
deed, leads to one of my problems with the book. It 
insufficiently recognizes the problem of centralization in 
American society—that American nationhood is, for all 
too many, no longer the federalist nationalism of Lincoln 
that Beer follows implicitly and explicitly, a nationalism 
that sees democracy as integral to it and federalism as 
integral to democracy. Instead, it has become a Rous- 
seauean or Jacobin nationalism that looks only to a 
putative center in Washington for all significant decision 
making. This is as much a distortion of the nature of the 
American union as Calhoun’s compact theory of feder- 
alism. 

Beer leads us into a rediscovery of American federal- 
ism in To Make a Nation. In his introduction, he examines 
American nationhood and the three great historical 
challenges to it—sectionalism, industrialism and rac- 
ism—concluding with a statement of the relationship of 
federalism and political theory. The key to this relation- 
ship is that “federalism is a not a humdrum matter of 
public administration but a serious question of political 
philosophy,” which operationally means that ‘‘decen- 
tralization is constitutional, not merely statutory,” re- 
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quiring “the process of consent wider than and different 
from the process required for the ordinary statutory law 
of the central government” (pp. 21, 23). To build this 
case, Beer takes us back to the Middle Ages, beginning 
with Thomas Aquinas and moving to John Milton and 
James Harrington. In Part 1, “From Hierarchy to Repub- 
licanism,” Beer rejects the premodern assumptions re- 
garding the organic and hierarchical order of society. 
Part 2 is “The National Republican Revolution,” Part 3, 
“The National and Republican Constitution.” In those 
two parts Beer explores the federal options and the 
discovery of the nation and the constitutional movement 
from a confederate republic to a compound republic—all 
designed to establish a “social union” such as was first 
propounded by James Wilson, one of the great national 
federalists of the constitutional convention. Thus, Beer 
builds a case for American federal democracy based 
upon the modern republican revolution, in what he— 
and this reviewer—considers most important the federal 
and democratic dimension that gave birth to modern 
constitutionalism and modern ideas of liberty, both of 
which have served the United States well over the past 
two centuries. 

Beer has a very good case, and he makes it very well 
despite some quibbles and suggested expansions that I 
believe would be helpful to him. Like him, I believe that 
American federal democracy must be taken whole—that 
is to say, that the American union established a federal 
democratic nation; that the federal government and the 
states are both instruments of that nation and are 
coordinate in that respect, to be regarded and treated as 
such; and that federal democracy is thus made opera- 
tional through government by discussion and delibera- 
tion. To the extent that this has been true even beyond 
the structures of federalism, the union has been a 
success. To the extent that it has been true in opposition 
to the structures of federalism, in this my opinion, it has 
deviated from standards of American federal democracy 
that Beer sets before us and has to that extent failed, 
even when it has done so to make the United States a 
better social union, the last of Beer’s points of emphasis. 

Precisely because Beer’s devotion of federal democ- 
racy is a liberal devotion, he demonstrates the close 
connection between federalism, democracy, and liberty 
that should lie at the basis of every liberal’s creed and 
should shape American liberalism in the future as it has 
in the past. By rescuing federalism from conservatism, 
Beer demonstrates that for Americans, both are 
branches out of the same federalist trunk. The debate 
between them is at its most productive when it is a 
debate over the substance of federal democracy, not a 
fight between federal and Jacobin democracy as it is has 
become in the twentieth century. We are all the poorer 
for that, and we are the richer and, hopefully, the wiser 
for having Samuel Beer’s book to remind us of that 
aspect of American heritage. 


Center for the Study of Federalism DANIEL J. ELAZAR 


State Government and Economic Performance. By Paul 
Brace. Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 
1993. 152p. $28.95. 


Surely one of the enduring legacies of the Reagan era 
in American politics has been the resurgence of the 
states in the federal arrangement. Although such was 
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part of the intent that lay behind the contraction of 
intergovernmental aid from Washington in the early 
1980s, the president could hardly have anticipated the 
way in which many of the states would fill the vacuum 
in the realm of economic development policy. As the 
Reagan administration preached the virtues of the free 
market, deregulation, and rugged self-reliance, many 
of the states chose the quite opposite course of active 
economic intervention. To encourage business invest- 
ment within their borders, employment growth in in- 
dustries of the future, and a steady revenue stream, 
state governments undertook a wide variety of strategies 
whose outlines suggested nothing less than the sort of 
industrial policies familiar to the Europeans and Japa- 
nese. 

Naturally, it occurred to many observers to wonder 
just what it was that state governments thought they 
were doing. States, after all, are not nations: they cannot 
control their borders, their currency, or their trade. 
Embedded as they are in the national—and indeed, the 
international—economy, is it possible for states to affect 
their economic performance? This is the important ques- 
tion that Paul Brace addresses. 

Brace is not the first scholar to struggle with this issue, 
which he calls the “mystery of state political economy.” 
Though he begins by claiming that we have virtually no 
evidence that state government efforts have positive 
effects on their economies, there is in fact a substantial 
recent econometric literature, summarized in Tim Bar- 
tik’s Who Benefits from State and Local Economic Develop+ 
ment Policies? (1991), that demonstrates just that. Thus, 
what sets Brace’s work apart is not that he manages to 
demonstrate positive state-level effects but rather that 
he offers us a theoretically rich state-of-the-art research 
design. 

Brace argues that to discern state influence on eco- 
nomic growth, we must first control for national eco- 
nomic effects. It is here that the book makes a unique 
and important contribution. If state patterns of economic 
growth and decline mirror those of the nation, then we 
must conclude that the state economy is entirely depen- 
dent on national forces. If, however, states track distinc- 
tive patterns, then we can argue that state economies are 
shaped more or less independently of national economic 
trends. Once the degree of state dependence or inde- 
pendence is established, we may explore the relative 
influence of various factors subject to state control, such 
as governmental capacity, the programmatic commit- 
ment to economic development, tax policy, and political 
factors. 

The analysis proceeds first by a series of case studies 
to provide a state-level view from the perspective of two 
low-tax, weak government, laissez-faire states (Arizona 
and Texas) and two relatively active intervenors (New 
York and Michigan). The lesson we learn here is that 
when the national economy is booming, as it did in the 
1960s and 1970s, states with small and inexpensive 
public sectors did well. States with high capacity and the 
high taxes necessary to support it are at a comparative 
disadvantage in such a climate: big government acts as a 
brake on growth as mobile capital and labor migrate to 
low-cost states. But in a period in which national growth 
cannot be taken for granted, such as 1980s, states willing 
and able to invest in education, worker training, infra- 
structure, and economic development are better posi- 
tioned to weather the economic storms. 

Brace makes much of the rapid deterioration of the 
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Arizona and Texas economies in the last decade, as the 
real estate and defense economies went sour and low- 
wage industry migrated off shore. Unfortunately, their 
“endogenous political process and policies . . . appear 
ill-suited to compete in the more complex global econo- 
my. ... That which served to recruit industry 20 years 
ago produced rates of illiteracy that are disadvantageous 
in a service-oriented, technologically driven economy” 
(p. 49). The experience of Texas and Arizona, then, 
suggests that economies of states with poorly developed 
capacity tend to ride the waves of national economic 
growth and decline. 

The obverse of this argument is that the states whose 
economic performance is largely independent of na- 
tional trends and that have elaborate public sectors and 
a history of active economic intervention did well in the 
Reagan years. But the fact is that many of these high- 
capacity states also experienced severe. decline in the 
1980s. Remember the demise (ill-timed for candidate 
Dukakis) of the “Massachusetts miracle”: despite its 
array of innovative economic development programs 
put in place in the 1970s, Massachusetts could not stave 
off the effects of national industrial disinvestment or the 
defense build-down. For that matter, other aggressive 
economic players like Connecticut or Michigan could not 
do much better. Thus, the case for planned state eco- 
nomic intervention (which theoretically makes more 
rapid recovery possible) is not supported empirically by 
these case studies. 

Brace then turns to an analysis of aggregate growth 
patterns from 1968-89 for the 48 continental states, first 
looking at trends over the entire period and then break- 
ing the trends down in five-year segments. The latter 
exercise is revealing. Beginning in the early-to-mid- 
1980s, there appears what Brace calls a “fundamental 
change in the nature of political economy among Amer- 
ican states.” Although, over the longer period under 
consideration, national economic effects generally ac- 
count for state fluctuations in value added in manufac- 
turing and, to a lesser extent, in personal income 
growth, after Reagan’s New Federalism reforms, the 
independence of the states greatly increases. Moreover, 
when various national economic forces such as defense 
spending are controlled, state capacity (e.g., economic 
development initiatives and tax policy) is significantly 
positively related to personal income growth and some- 
what less strongly to increased employment. Income 
growth, in turn, is related to manufacturing growth, 
measured in value-added terms. 

The bottom line, then, is that the role of the states as 
economic actors did change in the 1980s, just as a 
number of less technically rigorous studies have 
claimed: in the aggregate, at least, the states appear to 
have developed an effective array of tools and strategies 
for husbanding their economies. 

At the end of the book, Brace is concerned about the 
durability of this new American political economy. He 
already had seen signs of eroding state commitment to 
the new activism. He was right to wonder; for even in 
the time since the book was finished, new indications 
suggest that the ardor that the states brought to their 
emerging entrepreneurial roles has begun to wane. 
Nevertheless, the experience of the states with economic 
development over the last couple of decades is an 
extremely important story for understanding both the 
extraordinary dynamism of the federal arrangement 
(illustrated particularly by the constantly changing roles 
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of the states vis-à-vis Washington) and the evolving 
relations between American governments and the mar- 
ket economy. With this book, Brace takes his place as 
one of the most rigorous and important chroniclers of 
these shifts. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison _ PETER EISINGER 


Crafting Equality: America’s Anglo—African Word. By 
Celeste Michelle Condit and John Louis Lucaites. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. 355p. 
$56.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


America began, we are told, with Thomas Jefferson's 
enunciation of the principle that “all men are created 
equal,” and its political history consists in the ever more 
perfect implementation of that putatively self-evident 
truth. The abolition of chattel slavery, the extension of 
the franchise, the recognition of women’s right to full 
social participation, multiculturalism—all this represents 
the successful adjustment of reality to the demands of 
a precept that was fully comprehensive the moment it 
was articulated. In opposition to this cheering legend, 
Celeste Michelle Condit and John Louis Lucaites’s ex- 
haustively researched Crafting Equality marshals impres- 
sive historical evidence in support of the argument that 
the American conception of “full” equality—equality as 
the fandamental foundation and purpose of a political 
association dedicated to the common exploration of 
difference—is the late-blooming outcome of a complex 
encounter between Anglo-American and African- 
American publics. The distinctively American commit- 
ment to equality did not spring fully formed from the 
minds of the founders, whose conception of equality 
was only slightly more expansive than the very restric- 
tive beliefs held on the subject by their British forebears. 
Our current usage reflects the creative energies of Afri- 
can-Americans as they reinterpreted the meaning of 
equality in light of their own experiences, interests, and 
aspirations, gradually convincing Anglo-Americans to 
make these innovations in linguistic meaning their own. 
As a result of these discursive achievements, the United 
States in the late twentieth century is as much African- 
American as Anglo-American. More broadly, the under- 
standing that emerges from the history of how the goal 
of equality was “crafted” in America suggests a view of 
the polity as a creative work, reflecting the multiple ends 
of the various groups who find themselves on the North 
American continent and their capacity, through public 
argument and contestation, to produce themselves as a 
differentiated but coherent body politic. 

Turning away from official policy pronouncements 
and canonical political theories, Condit and Lucaites 
survey the use of the word equality in public arguments 
over race relations in America—speeches, debates, pam- 
phlets, journalism, and other informal public spheres. 
On the basis of these sources, they track the meanings 
attributed to equality in British political ideology, its 
modification by the American Revolution, and its fur- 
ther inflection by the African-American community be- 
ginning in the nineteenth century. Prior to interventions 
by the latter, we learn, even the relatively expansive 
conception of equality put in play by those dissatisfied 
with British rule relied on a conception of the American 
nation as a racially homogeneous people with a distinc- 
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tive “genius for liberty,” from which enslaved peoples 
and their descendants were necessarily excluded. Espe- 
cially problematic for this logic of exclusion (the dream 
of expatriation was its political expression) was the 
presence of free blacks, who regarded America as their 
home and resisted efforts to resettle them elsewhere. 
Their response was to universalize the meaning of 
equality, which they claimed applied to “all men” and 
included social equality (equality of material condition as 
well as political rights); a conception of citizenship based 
on the historical fact of being in America rather than on 
racial determinants; and an activist role for government 
in promoting and defending equality in these senses. 

Such universalizing was only encouraged by the di- 
sastrous conditions legitimated by the separate-but- 
equal compromise between white supremacists and 
white and black egalitarians, leading ultimately to 
Booker T. Washington’s idea of America as a “composite 
nation” grounded on full social equality for blacks and 
whites. Here, again, the authors show that with respect 
to linguistic innovation, white egalitarians followed 
leads invented in the black public sphere, with eventual 
federal support from the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations leading ultimately to Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion. By the 1960s, the rhetorical strategies pioneered by 
African-American publics were characteristic of much of 
mainstream American political discourse. 

The backlash of recent decades stems from the fact 
that white egalitarian sentiment did not reflect the 
sensibilities of most whites, leading to a failure actually 
to achieve equality. This, in turn, led to divisiveness in 
the African-American public sphere, elements of which 
rejected the idea of America as a composite nation 
founded on equality, described America as inherently 
racist, identified being black solely with being a victim of 
racism, and put forward separatist ideologies. Such an 
approach, Condit and Lucaites suggest, turns its back on 
what is most valuable about America, namely, its com- 
mitment to the pursuit of multiple ends and to balancing 
diverse identities and histories in the context of a polit- 
ical community that is seen as an evolving discursive 
construction responsive to its members’. changing opin- 
ions and needs. Rather than mime white supremacists 
by insisting that America is a “white man’s country,” 
African-Americans should build on their already con- 
siderable achievement and continue to craft an America 
conceived as the project of integrating differences with- 
out eliminating them, with equal participation and rec- 
ognition as the watchwords. 

Crafting Equality is one of those books that dramati- 
cally reorient one’s view of the nature of American 
political life and cause one to appreciate anew the 
meanings of America’s political vocabulary. That said, 
there is nevertheless something suspiciously anodyne 
about its picture of the basic character of American 
political passions. The idea that the American public is 
firmly committed to democracy and equality is believ- 
able if one restricts oneself to the explicitly political 
discourses surveyed here; but a very different, much 
scarier, and arguably more penetrating view of the 
American national psyche would emerge from a consid- 
eration of, say, American fiction from Charles Brockden 
Brown through Melville to Don DeLillo. 

More fundamentally, Crafting Equality rests on an 
understanding of political discourse that is untouched 
by some of the most powerful contemporary inquiries 
into the relationship between language and the political, 
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such as those stemming from Nietzsche, Heidegger, and 
Derrida. Condit and Lucaites are committed to an un- 
derstanding of political speech drawn from the ancient 
Greek rhetorician Isocrates, for whom discourse is 
seen as an instrument used to produce, fabricate, or 
(as they put it) “craft” a polity as a work shaped accord- 
ing to discursively established images. While this con- 
ception is salutary—inasmuch as it enables the authors 
to understand meaning as an emergent effect of collec- 
tive conversation, rather than as a reified, statically 
given constant—it also leads them to embrace the idea 
of the polity as a work of art. Condit and Lucaites 
dismiss Derrida as “dangerously nihilistic” (p. ix), but 
Derrrida’s colleagues Jean-Luc Nancy and Philippe 
Lacoue-Labarthe might have alerted them to the nihilis- 
tic dimensions of the aestheticization of politics, which 
the latter show to be deeply antipolitical in character. To 
be sure, Condit and Lucaites’s original and persuasive 
interpretation of the Anglo—African character of Ameri- 
can equality stands independently of this productivist 
conception of political discourse. But their willingness to 
dismiss Continental thought of extraordinary insight and 
force owing to the prejudice that its lack of “pragmatism” 
renders it alien to their subject marks their book as Amer- 
ican in another, presumably unintended, sense. 


University of California, Berkeley FREDERICK M. DOLAN 


The Year of the Woman: Myths and Realities. Edited by 
Elizabeth Adell Cook, Sue Thomas, and Clyde Wilcox. 
Boulder: Westview, 1994. 282p. $49.95 cloth, $14.95 
paper. 

Running as a Woman: Gender and Power in American 
Politics. By Linda Witt, Karen M. Paget, and Glenna 
Matthews. New York: Free Press, 1994. 330p. $22.95. 


Nineteen Ninety-Two was widely heralded by politi- 
cal observers as “the Year of the Woman.” In some 
ways, 1992 was a breakthrough year for women and 
politics, while in other ways, 1992 represented politics as 
usual and continuity with the past. Running as a Woman 
and The Year of the Woman analyze the distinctive factors 
and developments that made 1992 an unusual year for 
women running for office, place the gains made by 
women in the 1992 elections in a larger context, docu- 
ment women’s recent political progress, and examine 
continuing obstacles to women’s political success. In 
doing so, these two books cut through the media hype 
that surrounded the so-called Year of the Woman and 
contribute to a more reasoned assessment of the signif- 
icance and limitations of the gains women made during 
the 1992 election cycle. 

Both of these books examine women’s involvement as 
candidates, voters, and financial contributors to wom- 
en’s campaigns; and both add significantly to our un- 
derstanding of how and why 1992 became such a critical 
election year for women in politics. However, analysis of 
the 1992 elections is more central to The Year of the Woman 
than to Running as a Woman. The Year of the Woman was 
conceived during—and written immediately following— 
the 1992 elections. The Year of the Woman takes the 1992 
elections as its central focus and uses the elections as a 
lens through which to view and analyze women’s in- 
volvement in electoral politics. In contrast, the research 
that led to Running as a Woman was well underway prior 
to the 1992 election cycle. Running as a Woman focuses on 
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historical and contemporary changes in women’s roles 
in electoral politics and integrates discussion of the 1992 
elections into a more general analysis of women’s can- 
didacies and campaigns. 

In addition, the two books give different weight to 
various explanations for why 1992 was such an excep- 
tional year for women running for office. Both books 
point to the treatment of Anita Hill during the Clarence 
Thomas confirmation hearings and the unusually large 
number of open seats in Congress as two of the most 
important factors accounting for the record numbers of 
women running for, and elected to, Congress in 1992. 
However, Running as a Woman seems to give more 
weight to the Anita Hill explanation, while The Year of the 
Woman stresses to a greater extent the unusual number 
of political opportunities available to women in 1992. 
Running as a Woman opens with an extensive discussion 
of the effect that Anita Hill had on the elections, arguing 
that “before Anita Hill, there was little reason to think 


that the change in the 1992 elections would be other than | 


incremental” (p. 2). The effect of increased numbers of 
open seats is not mentioned until several pages later 
(p. 6). By contrast, Clyde Wilcox, in the introductory 
chapter to The Year of the Woman, gives far more empha- 
sis to the existence of a record number of open seats and 
women’s willingness to take advantage of those oppor- 
tunities, especially in elections for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Although Wilcox acknowledges that the Sen- 
ate candidacies of Lynn Yeakel, Carol Moseley-Braun, 
and Patty Murray were motivated in part by Anita Hils 
treatment before the all-male Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he draws upon the research of other contributors to 
the book to argue that the candidacies of each of these 
women were also motivated by unique political oppor- 
tunities specific to their races (pp. 7-8). 

Both books have multiple contributors. The Year of the 
Woman is an edited volume with 14 chapters, including 
a chapter on each of the major 1992 Senate races involv- 
ing a woman candidate (California, Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington), the House elections, 
state legislative elections, political parties, women’s po- 
litical action committees, political advertising, voting, 
and the impact of women public officials. About half of 
the contributors are established scholars of women and 
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votes. Nevertheless, the very fact that one can attribute 
certain sections or elements of the book to one coauthor 
or another highlights a weakness of the book: multiple 
voices are still evident, and the styles do not flow 
together as smoothly as one would find in a single- 
authored work. 

The major argument of Running as a Woman— and one 
well substantiated by the material presented in the 
book—is that recent elections, particularly the 1992 
elections, have witnessed a shift in strategy on the part 
of women candidates. Most women have traditionally 
run for office by emphasizing their similarities to men, 
and consultants have advised women candidates not to 
call attention to their femaleness. However, in response 
to a changing political environment, more women in 
recent elections have chosen to run as women. For 
example, in 1992 women candidates often focused on 
the need to elect more women public officials, empha- 
sized women’s issues, and targeted women voters. 

Some of the topics examined in Running as a Woman 
are familiar ones that have received considerable atten- 
tion in other works focusing on women candidates. In 
some respects, Running as a Woman, especially in the 
chapters on squaring the personal and the political and 
funding women’s campaigns, provides a 1990s update 
to Ruth B. Mandel’s In the Running: The New Woman 
Candidate (1981). The gender gap in voting and the 
impact of women elected officials—two topics to which 
chapters are devoted—have similarly received serious 
and sustained examination in other works. However, 
this book also includes chapters on topics that have 
received little attention in previous books on women 
candidates. One particularly original chapter examines 
how the legacy of Jezebel—’a woman whose sexuality 
threatened the well-being of the community” (p. 54)— 
has shaped perceptions of political women and has 
affected their public presentations of self. Other chapters 
focus on risk taking and losing and on press coverage of 
political women—important topics that have been 
largely overlooked in previous works on women and 
politics. 

Judging from the notes, the coauthors of Running as a 
Woman conducted interviews with numerous well- 
known women public officials, candidates, political con- 
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Year of the Woman are based on newspaper reports, 
observation, and presentation or analysis of publicly 
available data. Few are based on original data collection. 
For example, of the five chapters examining U.S. Senate 
races in specific states, only Jean R. Schroedel and Bruce 
Snyder’s chapter on Patty Murray’s race appears to be 
based, in part, on personal interviews. The most exten- 
sive original data collection was done by Leonard Wil- 
liams, who, in his chapter on political advertising, 
presents findings from a content analysis of 59 campaign 
advertisements from U.S. Senate races in 12 states. 
Elizabeth Adell Cook, Mary E. Bendyna, and Celinda 
Lake do examine data from the 1992 exit poll conducted 
by Voter Research and Surveys in their chapters on 
voting, providing some very interesting insights about 
women voters’ reactions to women candidates and pres- 
idential candidates; and Robert Biersack and Paul S. 
Herrnson analyze Federal Election Commission data in 
their chapter on the role of political parties. 

Both The Year of the Woman and Running as a Woman are 
excellent choices as supplemental textbooks for courses 
on women and politics or campaigns and elections. 
While there is some overlap in content, the two books 
would complement each other well as classroom texts. 
Running as a Woman is full of anecdotes and examples to 
engage students, and it raises most of the issues about 
women candidates and their campaigns that one would 
wish to address in a classroom setting. The Year of the 
Woman also examines many critical aspects of women’s 
involvement in contemporary electoral politics but in a 
more academically rigorous fashion. Scholars, as well as 
students, will find both books useful; and both will be 
frequently cited in future research on women and elec- 
toral politics. 


Rutgers University SUSAN J. CARROLL 


Representations in American Politics. Edited by Frederick 
M. Dolan and Thomas L. Dumm. Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts Press, 1993. 296p. $40.00 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 

Republic of Signs: Liberal Theory and American Pop- 
ular Culture. By Anne Norton. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993. 195p. $34.00 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


There is a good deal of overlap between these two 
engaging, if occasionally dispiriting, books. Anne 
Norton supplies herself and the editors of Rhetorical 
Republic (to which she contributes a chapter) with an 
organizing theme, namely, struggles over the “repre- 
sentations” that do, should or ought not govern politics 
and culture in postmodernist or late modernist polities. 
America is the primary empirical focus of these reflec- 
tions, but the American polity and culture are also 
treated as the paradigmatic instance of the wider phe- 
nomenon taken, somewhat problematically, to be signi- 
fied by these terms. Historically, phenomenologically, 
and perhaps “‘quasi-ontologically” (Derrida), the United 
States is a “republic of signs” or “rhetorical republic,” a 
polity and culture that are “governed” not by material 
realities, institutional structures, or even ideas or ideol- 
ogies but by signifiers and representations. 

This theme has two sometimes dissonant strands or 
elements. Metatheoretically, it opposes empiricist or 
otherwise realist views according to which there are 
extralinguistic realities or canons of reason that could 
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and should discipline rhetorics and representations. 
Substantively, however, numerous of the representa- 
tions that in fact “govern” America are judged to be 
regretable in character. Although officially denying that 
there are divine, natural, or rational signifieds that 
ought to control our signifiers and representations, 
several of the authors complain, mournfully and occa- 
sionally bitterly, that the representations that regulate 
America endanger or have already destroyed estimable 
potentialities. 

The second of these tendencies makes a qualified 
appearance in Dolan and Dumm’s introduction to Rhe- 
torical Republic. They acknowledge the impossibility of 
representations that govern in the strictest sense of 
logically, ontologically, or otherwise reducing us to one 
set of possibilities. In principle, all signs and signifi- 
ers—and hence all representations—are subject to con- 
testation. But there is a “will to impose” exclusive 
representations, and it frequently succeeds in stilling 
competition over them. All of the essays in part 1, “Cold 
Wars” (though treating many events of death and de- 
struction) and two in part 2, “American Alterities,” 
hammer on this anvil. Avital Ronnel’s psychoanalytic 
reading treats Desert Storm as George Bush’s war of 
termination with himself but also as characteristic of a 
tendency to despotic closure that Ronnel thinks is evi- 
dent in democratic theory and practice at least since 
Kant. David Campbell’s powerful “Cold Wars: Securing 
Identity, Identifying Danger” claims that America man- 
ifests an aporia inherent in the identity of republics, one 
that typically is “closed” by constructing, however fan- 
cifully, enemy others. Variants of this argument are also 
advanced in a Girardian idiom by George, Derrian, and 
Honderich with reference to the war against drugs; in 
Diana Rubenstein’s Lacanian assessment of Oliver 
North, Iran/Contra, and national security operations 
generally; in Stuart Clarke’s Gramscian dissection of the 
Willie Horton and Clarence Thomas episodes; and per- 
haps even in John Dolan’s lament that protest poetry is 
tiresome in its liturgicality. 

On these views, then, the American polity and culture 
are governed by representations that are effectively 
hegemonic. In these papers, what I call the “metatheo- 
retical thesis” is employed primarily to claim that the 
authors themselves have means sufficient to enable 
them, apparently quite readily, to see through—to un- 
mask—governing representations. (Occasionally an ex- 
cess of deconstructive and especially psychoanalytic 
enthusiasm yields intimations that the unmasked repre- 
sentations are not only not true but are false, that they 
distort or misrepresent a reality that the critic has appre- 
hended and that warrants the critique. Charitably con- 
strued, these moments are lapses.) 

Anne Norton sometimes participates in the tendencies 
just discussed. She argues, for example, that American 
liberal politics and culture features a governing “presen- 
tation” of women that subjects them to a “feudal” 
position or situation (Rhetorical Republic, pp. 126-29; 
Republic of Signs, pp. 47-48, 54). For the most part, 
however, the Republic of Signs is more nuanced, adven- 
turesome, and even optimistic than the essays. In a 
“liberal regime of representations,” all representa- 
tions——all signs and signifiers—at once constitute and 
provide means of challenging and reconstituting their 
subjects or signifieds. They are “duplicitous” not in the 
sense of misrepresenting or lying about some prediscur- 
sive reality but in that they enable and invite a doubling, 
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a more or less continuous movement between passively 
being made by and actively making, being overcome 
and overcoming. The activities of naming and represent- 
ing presuppose a more or less stable setting (the “unself- 
conscious commonalities of liberalism’); but within such 
a context, representations re-present not in the sense of 
presenting again that which has already been estab- 
lished or institutionalized but in the more creative sense 
of remaking, reconstituting. 

Americans are a “people of the text,” a people who 
wrote themselves into being in documents such as the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Independence, 
and (especially) the Constitution. But these and the 
innumerable less celebrated texts that make up the 
popular culture (a culture that Norton reads closely and 
creatively), while having largely made Americans into 
what they thus far have predominately been, are equally 
devices enabling Americans to contest and remake what 
their own texts have represented them as being. In 
discussions that range from the Constitution and the 
presidency to money and shopping, voting, lotteries, 
and survey research, Norton discerns and imaginatively 
invents possibilities that exceed recognized actualities 
and already approved opportunities. 

Norton’s evident affection for America and for liber- 
alism at the best they have been, are, or could become 
provides a counterweight to the negativity of numerous 
of the essays in Rhetorical Republic. The most engaging of 
its essays—those by Chaloupka, Honig, Villa, and Con- 
nolly—share the inveterately unstable combination of 
critique and affirmation that Norton seeks and (occasion- 
al anodyne moments aside) for the most part sustains. 

The Nortonian themes common to the essays can be 
signaled by the terms refusal, resistance, and augmenta- 
tion. We should refuse and resist the numerous racist, 
sexist, imperialist and otherwise overweening tenden- 
cies of our liberal American polity and culture. And we 
should strive to augment the best parts of what has 
acquired authority or achieved authoritative standing in 
that polity and culture. Because our culture is replete 
with ambiguity and dissonance, because it is a liberal 
culture as well as a republic of signs or representations, 
it affords resources necessary to critical and constructive 
initiatives. 

In a spirited and compelling counterpoint to widely 
received interpretations (e.g., Gitlin’s) of New Left and 
later street politics, William Chaloupka reads them as 
Arendtian theatricalities, as performatives whose 
“speed” at once depends upon and exceeds the possi- 
bilities afforded by generally accepted ideologies and 
institutionalized structures and roles such as electoral 
politics and citizenship. It may be true that the “cheeky 
tynics” (Sloterdyk) displayed in the spectacles they 
staged were lacking in the definite, substantive goals 
widely demanded of political actors; but they drew upon 
and revivified the noninstrumental idealism that Norton 
shows to be liberalism at its most exalted. 

Arendtian themes are yet more explicit and prominent 
in the essays by Honig and Villa. Honig reads Arendt as 
attempting to invent representations that ought to gov- 
ern the American polity. In particular, she argues that 
Arendt sought to theorize a practice of authority suitable 
to a politics that must do without foundations, that can 
have no fixed or unalterable basis or bases. The author- 
ity of the Declaration and the Constitution was created 
by performatives such as “We hold, . . .” but this very 
fact about them requires that the “truths” thereby con- 
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stated must be viewed as continuously resistible and 
constantly in need of augmentation. Similarly, Villa 
argues that Arendt invented a conception of “the public 
sphere” that features a “politics of parody.” Precisely 
because it would eschew epistemological and ontologi- 
cal certitudes—would self-consciously internalize resis- 
tance and self-critique—such a polity and politics would 
be protected against the disillusionment and delegitima- 
tion to which truth- or reality-claiming regimes are so 
evidently vulnerable. A republic of signs, representa- 
tions, or appearances would be, at once and for the same 
reason, better secured and more fecund than a republic 
of signifieds. 

Chaloupka, Honig, and Villa, inspired by Arendt, 
seek to make a friend of what many will regard as the 
enemy, that is, radical uncertainty and indeterminacy. A 
politics unconstrained by law, truth, or reason would 
give wings to the human spirit. In his lively argument 
for a politics that exceeds territorial boundaries, William 
Connolly is moved by the same idea/ideal but pursues it 
beyond the limits that Arendt explicitly endorsed. 
Arendt preceded Connolly in her disdain for the notion 
of sovereignty. But an Arendtian politics presupposes 
what Villa calls “spatiality,” that is, a community of 
people bounded by geography. Connolly's insistence on 
the importance of institutionally based “electoral ac- 
countability” sustains, nervously, more than a remnant 
of this assumption. In the name of a democratic politics 
appropriate to late modernity, however, he urges us to 
think of the signs or signifiers that delineate states as 
every bit as open to contestation and resistance as all 
other putatively final markers. He concedes (at last!) that 
“democracy ... is a form of rule or governance’ (and 
hence must often be resisted) but argues that it is (might 
be?) also “an egalitarian constitution of cultural life” that 
should no more be confined spatially or territorially than 
it should be circumscribed by natural law or class and 
caste structures. 

If I have a general hesitation concerning this last 
group of essays, it concerns their sometimes intense 
valorization of the notion of politics. Honig reminds us 
that whereas, for Arendt, politics is a creative and 
humanizing activity that “ends with the entry of the... 
absolute,” on Derrida’s Weberian view “politics begins” 
when absolutes are asserted and especially when at- 
tempts are made to impose them by authority or power. 
On the latter view, politics is much more a matter of 
resistance than of creation. We turn to politics to protect 
our creative endeavors from threats launched by the 
state and other aggregations of power. This view— 
which I think can be discerned in Republic of Signs, 
perhaps in Chaloupka’s essay, and possibly even in 
Connolly's on egalitarian cultural life—seems to me to 
be the more estimable of the two. 

The quality of the thinking presented in these two 
volumes helps to explain—and will help to sustain—the 
gratifying circumstance that numerous talented young 
people are now attracted to that nexus which is called 
political theory. It would be pleasing to think that this is 
because these books, like much in the recent literature, 
are pervaded by the spirit of one of Wittgenstein’s 
choicest remarks: “When one draws a boundary it may 
be ... to prevent someone from getting in or out... . 
But it may also be a part of the game [that] the players be 
supposed . . . to jump over the boundary.” 


Johns Hopkins University RICHARD E. FLATHMAN 
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Bitter Fruit: Black Politics and the Chicago Machine, 
1931-1991. By William J. Grimshaw. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1992. 248p. $24.95. 


Since the 1960s political coalitions throughout the 
country have struggled with some success to overcome 
white racial resistance by capturing the political re- 
sources of city politics. Population shifts have rewarded 
black voters in their attempts to turn conservative coali- 
tions out of office in city after city over the last thirty 
years. As the Republicans turned to the suburbs to 
capture national politics, central cities remained the last 
bastions of liberal Democratic reform. Recent fortunes 
have not been so kind to liberal reform. Writing at a time 
when black dominant coalitions have been overturned 
in New York, Los Angeles and Philadelphia, William 
Grimshaw provides a timely and richly documented 
account of how black politics, Chicago style, though it 
participated in the rise of the Daley machine and was 
responsible for its fall, was unable to institutionalize a 
reform tradition to succeed the machine era. 

How did blacks face an era of machine politics? The 
answer, according to the author, is with an awareness 
that if you were black you could not necessarily depend 
on the traditional adage that votes would translate into 
material rewards. Grimshaw questions the dominant 
model of machine politics, which posits that the ma- 
chine attracted black voters by simply exchanging eco- 
nomic benefits for political support. Instead, turning the 
“economic” model on its head, Grimshaw argues that 
even though the Daley machine largely owed its success 
to black support, the black community received only 
“bitter fruit” in return. 

The book begins as a critique of the economic model in 
which machine politicians are assumed to hold a “uni- 
tary” interest in winning elections and distributing pa- 
tronage. Machine politicians are viewed by Grimshaw as 
operating within a loosely coupled system seeking to 
win elections by building coalitions among factional 
rivalries in order to expand their bases of power. When 
applied to Chicago, the economic model, according to the 
author, oversimplifies a complex political process that 
resulted as much from critical local and national events as 
from assumptions concerning group and elite calculi. 

The author argues that from the perspective of citizens 
the study of machine politics requires a distinction 
among three concepts: exchange, representation and 
empowerment. Machines grant small favors in exchange 
for political support but generally avoid substantive 
representation. Mayor Daley often provided symbolic 
representation in order to quiet ethnic and racial rivalries 
within the organization. Substantive representation that 
moved toward power sharing was an anathema. And, 
“needless to say, if the machine looks unfavorably on 
demands for representation, it abhors any demand for 
empowerment.” Daley heeded black politicians when 
he needed black support as a way to gain control of the 
organization. Once gaining control, he often success- 
fully coopted black loyalists who sought benefits in 
return for political support and shunned those who 
pushed a reform agenda. His use of William Dawson in 
order to control black votes became legendary, though 
“Boss Dawson” was less powerful than often portrayed, 
in that his power waned through successive battles 
within factions of the governing coalition. The machine 
was not monolithic. Even though it was hierarchical, it 
was filled with factions. 
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Grimshaw offers a novel interpretation for why black 
support of the machine came relatively late and was 
selective. Rather than responding to machine incentives 
at the local level, black voters favored machine candi- 
dates only after the new deal realignment occurred at 
the national level. Middle class wards in particular had 
voted less regularly for machine candidates than lower 
income wards and often provided leadership to resist 
machine influence. Once racially restrictive housing 
covenants were outlawed in 1948 middle class blacks 
began moving out of the black belt providing a more 
stable base of support for the machine among lower 
income black voters. Ironically, Daley first ran a populist 
campaign with black support against downtown busi- 
ness interests in a racially charged campaign organized 
by the incumbent Mayor. Black support was important 
to the stability of the early Daley era. Between 1955 and 
1963 the Mayor sought to co-opt black leadership by 
appointing “civic notables” to boards and commissions. 
After that point, with rising civil rights protests the Mayor 
subverted efforts to increase black representation and 
political incorporation by appointing “loyalist” Catholic 
black leaders who were more insulated from the essen- 
tially Protestant Civil Rights movement and held closer ties 
to the machine’s Irish Catholic leadership. 

Machine resistance to black empowerment began to 
crumble as the national civil rights movement gained 
momentum in the mid-sixties. Grimshaw skillfully dem- 
onstrates how middle class black wards began to lay a 
basis for the movement from machine politics to racial 
politics, eventually resulting in the election of Harold 
Washington as Mayor in 1983. 

Electoral support for the machine began to unravel 
with the death of Mayor Daley in 1976. A convergence of 
forces including growth in the percentage of the voting 
age population who were black as well as growth in 
white liberal and black middle class commitment to a 
more redistributive political agenda resulted in an un- 
precedentedly active reform electoral mobilization effort 
around Harold Washington’s candidacy. Given these 
forces, it is still questionable whether Washington 
would have won the election if it had not been for the 
lucky accident of an opposition in disarray. Even though 
Mayor Washington’s reelection in 1987 was heralded as 
proof of the demise of traditional machine politics his 
untimely death provided an opportunity to reinstate the 
long standing dominant coalition dedicated to limiting 
reform efforts by those who would push even a mildly 
redistributive political agenda. 

If the experience of other cities is a guide, the author 
is right in his conclusion that until blacks come together 
in a multi-racial coalition with their Hispanic and white 
liberal allies they are unlikely to be able to reestablish the 
reform agenda in Chicago. Multi-racial electoral coali- 
tions, as the Chicago experience suggests, though diffi- 
cult to build and sustain offer the most promise for an 
increasingly responsive city politics. 


San Francisco State University DAVID H. TABB 


Echoes of Discontent: Jesse Jackson, Pat Robertson, and 
the Resurgence of Populism. By Allen D. Hertzke. 
Washington: CQ Press, 1993. 293p. $29.95 cloth, $19.95 


paper. 


In this thoughtful and well written book, Allen Hertzke 
takes the unconventional view that Jesse Jackson and Pat 
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Robertson are more similar than stereotypes might sug- 
gest. Hertzke argues that the two preacher-politicians in 
fact have much in common, having combined prophetic 
preaching with church-based political organizing to 
change dramatically the character of American presidential 
politics in our time. Moreover, he contends that although 
they appear to be ideological opposites, they can be seen 
as sharing a similar political perspective, a tendency to see 
politics as a process in which discontent, resentment 
toward elites, and faith in charismatic leadership are chan- 
neled into a religiously-based brand of popular protest that 
he calls “gospel populism.” To describe this shared pop- 
ulist strain, the author draws on a diverse set of methods 
and sources: analysis of biographical, historical, and theo- 
retical texts; extensive interviews with Jackson and Robert- 
son as well as with many of their advisors and selected 
followers; interpretation of survey data from state and 
national election studies; and firsthand observation of the 
Jackson and Robertson campaigns over a four year period 
from 1988 to 1992. He combines these approaches carefully 
and at times elegantly, and the result is a book that is 
scholarly, thought-provoking, and readable, and that 
would be an excellent choice for classroom use. 

At the heart of the analysis is the concept of gospel 
populism, which is described as a paradoxical blending 
of economic progressivism and social conservatism. 
Avoiding the once-popular social and psychological ex- 
planations that depicted populist politics as the product 
of authoritarian paranoia or anxiety about social status, 
Hertzke goes deeper to place populism in cultural and 
historical context. He finds its roots in the rural and 
small-town localism of eighteenth-century America, and 
follows the growing gap that opened over the course of 
the nineteenth century between this Christian commu- 
nitarian culture and an increasingly cosmopolitian and 
liberal one. The diverging strains came into conflict at 
the close of the century, giving rise to the populist 
movement and to William Jennings Bryan, whom 
Hertzke chooses—a bit too blithely given the atypical 
character of Bryan’s brand of populism—as representa- 
tive of populist sentiments. Advocate of child labor 
legislation and enemy of evolution, champion of paci- 
fism and prohibitionism, feminist and fundamentalist, 
Bryan embodied the paradox of economic progressivism 
and moral traditionalism, of protest and piety, that 
shaped gospel populism. So too do Jackson and Robert- 
son, as Hertzke describes them: Jackson the economic 
egalitarian who denounces the abuse of drugs and 
decries the decline of the family, Robertson the moral 
conservative who chastizes corporate elites for their 
greed and champions the Calvinist virtues of Main 
Street over the conspiratorial schemes of Wall Street. At 
times the argument is overstated, as in the description of 
Jackson’s agony over abortion, which the author claims 
he opposed for religious reasons but supported for 
political ones. In the same way, it is possible to make too 
much of Robertson’s rantings about conspiracies of 
international bankers and their allies on the Trilateral 
Commission. At times, Hertzke seems to concentrate 


too much on similarities of style and too little on differ- 


ences between the policy positions of the candidates. 
Nevertheless, the comparison is enlightening, and the 
book’s most important contribution is the insight it 
offers into the complex character of these politicians. 
After a discussion of the development of Jackson and 
Robertson as religious and political thinkers, the book 
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goes on to link personal and intellectual considerations 
to political and institutional ones. In a series of chapters, 
it considers the role of churches in the 1988 presidential 
campaigns, examines the assimilation of religious activ- 
ists into the major parties, and surveys the characteris- 
tics and opinions of Jackson and Robertson voters. In 
different ways, these chapters treat the tensions that 
existed in these campaigns between church-based and 
party-based politics. Borrowing from resource mobiliza- 
tion theory, Hertzke compares Jackson’s reliance on the 
black church—*the church as precinct’’—to Robertson’s 
use of television and mass mailings—‘‘the charismatic 
network”—and he presents both as threats to estab- 
lished party politics. Contrasting Rainbow Coalition 
with Christian Coalition, he describes the moral motiva- 
tions that bring the activists in these organizations to 
politics, elaborating on the costs and benefits that come 
to the parties when they recruit them. Finally, interpret- 
ing information taken from state and national election 
surveys, Hertzke shows that Jackson and Robertson 
supporters have much in common, being as a group 
more typically female, minority, and working cass than 
the backers of other more conventional candidates. The 
comparisons go only so far, and Hertzke allows that 
while women supported the two candidates, they did so 
for dramatically different reasons, and that Jackson 
backers took ardently feminist stands while Robertson 
supporters tended decidedly in the opposite cirection. 
Even so, he is convincing in his claim that the two 
groups are a lot alike, that they share a religious world 
view, a perception that elites are not listening to them, 
and a pessimistic assessment of the future of American 
politics. 

In concluding, Hertzke speculates about th2 future, 
and here his argument becomes more challenzing and 
potentially more controversial. Admitting that populist 
movements usually fail, but citing survey findings that 
the American electorate seems increasingly alienated 
and angry, he assesses the potential for a broadly based 
“resurgence of populism.” Here the analysis becomes 
disconcertingly broad and blurry, including references to 
recent ““populists” such as John Silber, Patrick Buchanan, 
and David Duke, along with Harris Wofford, Jerry 
Brown, and even Bill Clinton. Yet by expanding his 
focus, Hertzke can caution against the dangers, partic- 
ularly the dangers of anti-Semitism and racism, that can 
follow from a politics of discontent. Furthermore, he can 
remind readers of the more positive potential for con- 
temporary populists to take stands that are both egali- 
tarian and morally virtuous. In this regard, he makes an 
articulate argument that populists of left and right can 
find common cause in supporting the economic and 
moral welfare of the nation’s children. UHimately, 
Hertzke is realistic, resigned to the fact that the promise 
of populism remains unfulfilled, an echo of discontent. 
But he is also hopeful that some brand of populist 
communalism can provide an antidote to the anemic 
state of American politics, and his book offers z sensible 
vision and an strong voice in support of a more econom- 
ically secure and more morally sound politics. 
University of North Carolina, MICHAEL LIENESCH 
Chapel Hill 
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Legitimacy and History: Self-Government in American 
Constitutional Theory. By Paul W. Kahn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1993. 260p. $27.50. 

The Partial Constitution. By Cass R. Sunstein. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1993. 414p. $35.00. 


Both of these books are sharply focused and forcefully 
argued. Both are by distinguished authors covering 
much the same ground and are based on broad under- 
standings of their subject matter. As a result, both will 
well repay careful reading. This is especially true of 
the Kahn book; because of the power and consistency 
of its analytic scheme, a course in American constitu- 
tional theory could be taught straight from its pages. 
sunstein’s argument is more particular, but many of his 
arguments and commentaries would “backstop” such a 
possible course wonderfully. Yet there is about both 
these books a tinge of unreality, almost of political 
naiveté, that must detract from their shared enthusiasm 
for deliberative (or discursive’) democracy (or “liberal 
republicanism”). The enthusiasm itself cannot be ques- 
tioned. The relevance of this vision of democratic life to 
the extant American political/constitutional system can 
be questioned—and sharply. 

Sunstein has the more explicit statement about delib- 
erative democracy’s meaning, for defining its terms is 
central to his argument. He opens his book with what 
becomes one of its major themes, a sharp attack on the 
principle of neutrality by reference to which the Su- 
preme Court, especially in cases involving constitutional 
review, tries to settle matters in ways that disturb the 
status quo and its given distributions of power and 
material benefits as little as possible. Any alternative 
course, it is often supposed, would necessarily involve 
some measure of judicial “activism” and “partisanship” 
on behalf of groups urging change. But, argues Sunstein, 
the given social order is not given as if from nature itself: 
it is a social/legal/constitutional construct as much as any 
other. Moreover, any decision to sustain it is an act of 
impartiality that not only may perpetuate long-standing 
injustices but also is a prejudicial judgment that certifies 
the status quo as legitimate by reference to criteria that 
are external to itself. The appeal to external standards is 
inevitable, for no constitutional system can self-legiti- 
mize. Sunstein would much prefer that the Court be 
self-conscious and open about this process and (again, 
especially in its constitutional review work) strive to 
render decisions that show a consistent partiality to 
realizing more perfectly the founders’ central original 
aspiration for the United States, namely, that it should 
be a deliberative democracy. 

Sunstein’s general account of this concept is simply 
that it requires that policy decisions should be justified 
and shaped by reasons grounded in appeals to the 
public interest and not by reference to the naked self- 
interest of particular groups and their raw political 
power. In chapters 5 and 6, the heart of his book, 
Sunstein articulates this general conception in terms of 
four further principles: (1) a commitment to the notion of 
political deliberation itself, what used to be called “gov- 
ernment by discussion,” (2) pride in partipatory citizen- 
ship, (3) celebration of agreement as a regulative ideal 
and,. (4) the need for genuine measures of political 
equality. In his treatment of these matters, Sunstein is 
always careful to point out that the other branches of the 
government and local government should do more to 
realize America’s democratic ideals than the courts. 
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Nevertheless, he gives over the whole of the second part 
of his book to showing how a conscious commitment to 
deliberative democracy would force the court to change 
(or at least reargue) many of its decisions in areas 
ranging from free speech, to reproductive rights, to 
education. 

Even if with considerable pessimism, Kahn argues in 
his book to something like the same conclusions. His 
analytical scheme arranges the history of American 
constitutional theory in a logical progression. The first 
stage has the founders designing a constitutional struc- 
ture in terms of a rational response to an agreed political 
science. The Marshall court, especially, followed suit; 
and its great decisions are best regarded as evolutions 
from the same political science. The next stage sees the 
court now deferring reverently to the word, spirit, and 
intent of the founders simply to conserve their work. 
This stage is followed by a more erudite one in which the 
court, much guided by academicians, sought to place 
itself and its decisions on the high road of social evolu- 
tion toward civilization (a self-understanding that to me 
sounds more like Hegel than Darwin, especially in 
reference to Woodrow Wilson). The modern period sees 
a split between the academy and the courts, with the 
academy increasingly preoccupied with evolving theo- 
ries of discursive democracy (there is a discussion of 
Sunstein’s earlier work) and the Court more and more 
locked in the paradox of individual autonomy versus 
majority rule. Neither side, in Kahn’s view, has been 
able to solve what is essentially a problem of political 
obligation: Why should a democratic people empowered 
in the present moment honor a court (and its power of 
judicial review) whose legitimacy is based on history? 

My doubts about these books are essentially two. One 
has to do with how deep their understanding of consti- 
tutional theory goes. Neither book addresses questions 
about the role of the courts in a democratic society in a 
manner or profundity that would show that they had 
learned anything from Aristotle or Hobbes. More partic- 
ularly, Kahn’s analytical scheme seems more to march 
around an unexamined bedrock of understanding about 
the nature of courts, adversary proceedings, and the 
functions of judges and the law in them than to establish 
any deep line of progression. My second doubt is 
directed toward their shared understandings of the 
aspirations of the founders and of the democratic char- 
acter of the constitutional structures they created. 

Both books assert that the founders subscribed to the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. They probably did, but 
the phrase has a double meaning: On the other hand, it 
refers to that general popular acceptance and daily 
relegitimization which any constitutional republic, re- 
gardless of its particular characteristics, ‘must receive 
simply to survive. Citizens provide this not just when 
they vote but whenever they obey the law in any way. 
The American founders understood and accepted that 
understanding of popular sovereignty soundly. Whether 
they accepted the phrase in a second and narrower sense 
that would have “the people,” by deliberate constitutional 
provision, involved centrally and on a near-daily basis in 
the policy making and implementation of the government 
can be doubted. Before even the House of Representatives 
can be judged discursively democratic (at least in aspi- 
ration), the founders’ theory for that body needs to be 
stated explicitly and related to its constitutionally pro- 
vided characteristics; and the behavior of the House 
today would have to be related and understood. 
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The books fail on these two counts, nor do the authors 
show any conscience about it. Their enthusiasm for 
discursive democracy transcends: it is as if they had 
never heard of Rostenkowski—not the congressman 
indicted for corruption but the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, who would have to be 
invented if he did not exist (as often enough he does 
not). 


New York University H. Mark ROELOFS 


Rethinking Constitutional Law: Originalism, Interven- 
tionism, and the Politics of Judicial Review. By Earl 
M. Maltz. Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1994. 
148p. $27.50. 

The Constitution and the Courts: Law or Politics? By 
Michael J. Perry. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994. 227p. $35.00. 


Whatever its merits in law or politics, the 1986 nomi- 
nation of Judge Robert Bork to be an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court was a definite boon to the cottage 
industry of constitutional law scholarship. By endorsing 
the idea that courts should enforce the framers’ original 
conception of the Constitution, Bork created shock 
waves that scholars are still trying to absorb or deflect. 

Both Maltz and Perry—longtime combatants in the 
battle over constitutional interpretation—take on Bork in 
their new books. Maltz’s concern is to critique all sides in 
the noisy debate, urging theorists of both the Left and 
the Right to “abandon conventional wisdom and reori- 
ent their thinking in new directions” (p. 108). Perry 
takes on the more ambitious task of harnessing the 
theory of original intention to his own purposes, which 
are decidedly different from Bork’s. Both books are 
admirable examples of judicial scholarship; but after 
reading them, one longs for a cessation of the Constitu- 
tion wars or, at least, for a UN-imposed cease-fire. 

Though Maltz and Perry attack the problem of consti- 
tutional interpretation in very different ways, both keep 
Robert Bork very much in their sights. Both in his 
confirmation hearings and in his subsequent book, Bork 
advanced the theory of “original understanding” as the 
only defensible approach to judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution. Bork’s view, in brief, is that judges should 
endeavor to ascertain what the Constitution was under- 
stood to mean in 1789 (or, in the case of amendments, 
whenever they were adopted). The theory of original 
understanding is not exactly the same as the theory of 
“original intention,” since the people who ratified the 
Constitution may have had a different interpretation of 
the document than the framers themselves. In practice, 
however, this distinction is of little consequence. 

Determining the framers’ original intention, of course, 
is fraught with practical problems, not least of which is 
the obvious difficulty in agreeing on exactly who quali- 
fies as a framer. Bork’s answer is to endorse a theory of 
judicial minimalism: when judges cannot determine the 
original understanding, he argues, they should simply 
refuse to enforce the decree at all, leaving the field open 
for legislative and executive action. From Bork’s point of 
view, in other words, an ambiguous constitutional pro- 
vision might as well not be there at all. And since the 
most important constitutional provisions are ambigu- 
ous, that would mean a shift away from judicial activism 
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and judicial intervention—lo and behold, exactly the 
result endorsed by conservatives like Bork! 

Both Maltz and Perry point out that the minimalist 
approach does not follow automatically from original- 
ism. On some matters (e.g., the First Amendment) an 
originalist might well justify a strong judicial role in 
restraining government power. In fact, the originalism/ 
nonoriginalism debate is almost wholly separable from 
the parallel argument on minimalism/interventionism. 
The first reflects different approaches to constitutional 
interpretations; the second, different attitudes toward 
the appropriate use of judicial power. 

Maltz is content to the analyze these and other issues 
and to find fault with scholars on all sides of the debate. 
He discusses not only originalist defenses of judicial 
review but also nonoriginalist approaches, including 
those that derive judicial review from democraiic theory, 
from the need to restrain the federal government, and 
from the nature of the judicial function. . 

A list of those whose theories Maltz dismisses would 
read like a Who’s Who of American constitutionalism: 
Leonard Levy, John Hart Ely, Herbert Wechsler, Cass 
Sunstein, even Madison and Hamilton. When Maltz’s ax 
falls, moreover, it falls with finality. Arguments “cannot 
be defended,” they “collapse completely,” they rest on 
“fundamental misconceptions” (pp. 31, 42, 63). Much of 
Maltz’s analysis is sound, and his shredding of contem- 
porary judicial scholarship is at least partially justifiable. 
But critics should keep in mind that pointing out the 
flaws in complex and difficult arguments is far easier 
than building them up. 

Perry, by contrast, seeks not only to discredit “Bork & 
Co.” (as he calls them) but also to construct his own 
theories of constitutional interpretation and judicial in- 
tervention. He begins by accepting originalism—not 
least because no other justification of judicial review 
would be credible in the American context. Thus, a 
judge’s first task is to reach “a plausible conclusion” 
about the “constitutional directive” that underlies a 
given constitutional provision. When there is more than 
one such conclusion, the judge must choose among 
them. One factor likely to influence this decision is the 
judge’s own view of the proper judicial role: a judge 


* who is uncomfortable with judicial intervention might 
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choose differently from one who takes the opposite 
approach. 

By conceding that the Constitution might plausibly 
have more than one meaning, Perry deftly sidesteps the 
most serious objections to originalism. By doing so, 
however, he also undermines much of the appeal of 
originalism, which lies in its assertion of a clear and 
controlling constitutional text. In any event, Perry does 
not stop there. A judge who has reached a plausible 
originalist interpretation is then free to engage in “con- 
stitutional specification’’—to decide, in other words, 
what the constitutional provision means in a given case 
or context. Constitutional specification is essentially a 
matter of “political-moral judgment’; and since judges 
excel at such judgments (or at least do better than 
ordinary politicians), they might as well have a go at it. 

Perry supports his argument with specific examples 
from the Fourteenth Amendment. Though the historical 
record is long and ambiguous, Perry has little difficulty 
deciding the original intention of its drafters was to ban 
discrimination against members of any group “if the 
group is defined, explicitly or implicitly, in terms of a 
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trait irrelevant to their status as human beings” or “if the 
group is defined, explicitly or implicitly, in terms of an 
activity, a way of life, or a set of beliefs—-whether that 
activity, way of life, or set of beliefs be religious, politi- 
cal, cultural, etc.—towards which no state may, as a 
constitutional matter, express hostility” (pp. 130-31). 
This grand conclusion is defended in a total of two 
paragraphs; while plausible, it is hardly self-evident (no 
matter, though, since judges need only reach a “plausi- 
ble conclusion” about the meaning of the Constitution). 
Then the real fun begins. Perry suggests that the Roe v. 
Wade was correctly (or at least plausibly) decided, albeit 
on the wrong grounds, while Bowers v. Hardwick, in 
which the Court refused to extend Fourteenth Amend- 
ment protection to gays and lesbians, was not. The 
result may not be compelling, but one must admire 
Perry's dexterity in getting there. 

After reading Perry, it is easy to sympathize with 
Maltz’s conclusion that modern constitutional scholar- 
ship has reached a theoretical dead-end. ‘Proceeding 
from widely shared but fundamentally misconceived 
premises,” Maltz writes, “originalist and nonoriginalist 
analysts have been equally unsuccessful in creating 
intellectually satisfying models describing the appropri- 
ate role of judicial review in the American governmental 
system” (p. 108). In fact, the situation is bleaker than 
Maltz suggests, since his optimism that progress can still 
be made if scholars “abandon conventional wisdom and 
reorient their thinking in new directions” is undermined 
by his own argument. 

Perhaps it is time for constitutional scholars to accept 
the fact that trying to justify judicial review from first 
principles is the political science equivalent of construct- 
ing a perpetual motion machine. The best that scholars 
can do is to sketch out plausible alternatives, solving 
nothing but giving judges of the Left and the Right 
intellectual support for their competing interpretive 
styles. Such a result might be good politics (Perry, in 
effect, can cancel out Bork); but in intellectual terms, all 
it does is make the waters even muddier. 

Judicial review exists not because it is theoretically 
necessary or even because it is theoretically superior to 
any alternative. It is a kind of historical accident, the 
fortuitous by-product of colonial America’s strong iden- 
tification with the common law tradition and its inven- 
tion of the written constitution as a way of limiting 
government power. It grew through careful cultivation 
over many decades by the Supreme Court and by the 
other branches, who found it an essential tool for the 
development of national strength and sovereignty. 
Above all, it flourished because it fit perfectly with what 
Robert McCloskey called “the deep-seated inclinations 
of the American political character,” which refused to 
choose between the notions of popular sovereignty and 
fundamental law (The American Supreme Court [1960]). 

The justification for judicial review thus lies in history, 
not in theory. And while the justices of the Supreme 
Court might benefit from following the academic debate, 
they would benefit even more from careful attention to 
the Court’s past and to its ever-evolving role in the 
American political system. If Maltz is correct that Perry 
and the other theorists have failed to win their war, it 
may be because they have been fighting on the wrong 
terrain. 


Clemson University WILLIAM LASSER 
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Cooperative Pluralism: The National Coal Policy Exper- 
iment. By Andrew S. McFarland. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity Press of Kansas, 1993. 219p. $29.55 cloth, $14.95 


paper. 


“What would happen if groups negotiated public 
policies among themselves, without relying on the 
state?” (p. 151). Probably most citizens, as well as many 
political scientists, would recoil with horror at the very 
thought: Allow the “special interests” to cut their own 
deals, with no representation of the public interest? Yet 
this is just the circumstance that Andrew McFarland 
explores in this book, and his conclusions are remark- 
ably positive about the potential of suck. a process for 
enlightened policymaking. He is less sanguine about the 
political problems that can interfere with the implemen- 
tation of such an approach. 

The book is primarily a case study of the National Coal 
Policy Project (NCPP), a collaborative effort in 1977-78 
between representatives of industry and environmental 
groups to forge national policy proposals on the mining 
of coal and especially to address problems associated 
with strip mining. The NCPP, brainchild of Gerald 
Decker of Dow Chemical, was extraordinarily successful 
in forging agreement among the potentially contending 
policies and in writing recommendations that were more 
than compromises—being, in at least some cases, inno- 
vative solutions. But the proposals for the most part 
failed to attract policy attention, for two basic reasons. 
First, the participants in the NCPP failed to involve 
governmental actors, either from relevant agencies or 
from Congress. Moreover, a window of opportunity did 
not exist for the recommendations, because of the pas- 
sage of the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act 
of 1977 (viewed by most as a victory for environmental- 
ists). The passage of this act did not resolve the matter, 
because many issues of implementation remained. But 
its passage, after extended controversy, did move the 
issue off the congressional agenda and made policymak- 
ers less attentive to the proposals coming from the 
NCPP. 

More importantly, the proposals failed because the 
negotiators were unable to convince the organizations 
they represented to agree to the solutions in the report 
of the NCPP, entitled Where We Agree. The failure was 
particularly acute for environmental groups. Leaders 
from the Sierra Club had taken the lead in negotiations 
in the NCPP, but they were unable to convince the club 
board to support the measure. Once Sierra had opted 
out, no other environmental group wanted to take the 
lead and be accused of selling out. McFarland points to 
an interesting dynamic in public interest groups: they 
are unwilling to lose substantial membership (McFar- 
land suggests a 20-25% figure) by endorsing a contro- 
versial, highly symbolic policy even thcugh the vast 
majority of members are either supportive or indifferent. 
That leaves such groups hostage to extremists. Business 
interests were afflicted by some of the same problems 
(especially the recalcitrance of the coal-mine owners, in 
contrast to the more moderate stances of the major 
utility and chemical companies). But businesses firms 
are better able to move independently of industry asso- 
ciations. 

Most of the book concerns just how the negotiators 
came to cooperate so productively. The key was the 
adoption of a set of negotiation principles developed by 
law professor Milton Wessel and going under the rubric 
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of the “Rule of Reason.” Although developed indepen- 
dently, these principles paralleled similar notions stem- 
ming from social-scientific study of negotiation and 
dispute resolution. Basically, the rules stressed respect 
for an opponent's position and the search for common 
interests. Most importantly, all participants began to 
appreciate both the need to pay attention to economic 
considerations and the need to protect the environment. 
A search for the facts and their relationship to a common 
framework replaced the advocacy approach that had 
characterized the relations among the parties. One of the 
most positive developments in the process was a major 
trade-off, in which the environmentalists were willing to 
move from a command-and-control model of environ- 
mental protection to an economic incentive approach 
that set public goals and allowed companies to pursue 
them through a variety of means, whereas the industry 
representatives recognized the desirability of public 
funding of public interest groups to monitor the process. 
(Remember that this was 1977-78, at the height of rancor 
between business and environmental groups.) 

In this particular case, then, not only was the collab- 
oration of producer and countervailing groups not a 
public policy nightmare, but it actually yielded enlight- 
ened proposals based on the search for common inter- 
ests. This cooperative pluralism, although it failed in all but 
a couple of regulatory suggestions, nevertheless has 
emerged in a somewhat different form, regulatory nego- 
tiation. McFarland reviews several recent cases of regu- 
latory negotiation and suggests the factors that promote 
success. Not surprisingly, perhaps the major criterion 
for success is the participation of the state in the form of 
a federal regulatory agency. The agency seems to play 
two roles: to encourage the sides to negotiate over the 
issue (which is generally narrower than the range of 
issues discussed by the NCPP) and to make the settle- 
ment stick by giving it the rule of law. 

Cooperative Pluralism is a well-written, well-argued 
book with clear lessons for a critical issue of politics: 
What accounts for the patterns of division and cooper- 
ation among citizens and the groups that represent 
them? In the end, McFarland concludes that the narrow- 
ness of strategies pursued by groups and their contact 
almost exclusively with allies (as Heinz, Laumann, and 
Salisbury have shown empirically) limits the ability of 
the interest-group system to search for common- 
ground. What is wrong with pluralism, then, is its 
inability to promote communication across interests; 
that is, in a sense, it fails to give enough power over to 
the groups to forge policy solutions. I may be pushing 
McFarland a little further than he would be willing to go, 
but I would note the difference between his analysis and 
the in-vogue attacks on the interest-group structure 
represented by journalist Jonathan Raup’s Demosclerosis, 
essentially a rehashing of Mancur Olsen’s Decline of 
Nations. Group-hating Raup and Olsen make few posi- 
tive suggestions about improvement. McFarland’s work 
suggests a far more positive line of reforms, some of 
which are being put into place (such as regulatory 
negotiation). I would like to make this book required 
reading for all the special-interest bashers and gridlock 
decriers, but I realize that they would rather live in their 
own cynical world than think more clearly about what 
would improve the situation. 


Texas AGM University BRYAN D. JONES 
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The President and the Parties: The Transformation of 
the American Party System since the New Deal. By 
Sidney M. Milkis. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993. 404p. $49.95 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Before the New Deal, American presidents were both 
empowered and constrained by their relationship to 
political parties, but modern presidents broke that tie. 
The modern presidency’s increased autonomy from par- 
ties has been addressed in one fashion or another by 
important scholarship in the last several decades. Yet 
there is in the literature only partial or speculative 
explanations for the transformation from a party-based 
presidency to an institutionally autonomous presidency. 
In this excellent book, Sidney M. Milkis constructs a 
theoretically subtle and empirically rich account of that 
institutional transformation within the American regime. 

Milkis treats the relationship of presidents and parties 
from Franklin Roosevelt to the present. For Milkis, the 
relationship of presidency to party is a lens for clarifying 
fundamental changes over time in American politics. In 
his analysis, the key development, triggering a complex 
system of changes, was the incorporation of a substan- 
tive policy mission into the institutional identity of the 
presidency. That change alienated the presidency from 
the parties and Congress and launched presidents into a 
search for an autonomous political base. In turn, Milkis 
argues, that search led to the creation of robust political 
resources for the presidency within the executive branch. 

The vision of a reformist presidency was not new to 
the 1930s. The Progressive Era envisioned the president 
as a policy innovator, as evidenced by the president's 
changing rhetorical practice in that period. However, 
progressivism’s visions of reform governance far ex- 
ceeded the capacities for innovation and leadership of a 
party-dominated national government. To illustrate, 
Theodore Roosevelt was constrained by a Congress in 
which Republican “standpatters” dominated, and Wood- 
row Wilson could lead only so long as the congressional 
Democrats supported his initiatives. Indeed, more than 
Milkis recognizes here, the relationship between ex- 
panded administration and presidential power occurred 
to the Progressives, but their attempts at building in- 
creased presidential capacity were stymied by the par- 
ties and Congress. 

It was the New Deal that fully associated the presi- 
dency with programmatic liberalism. Like his Progres- 
sive predecessors, Franklin Roosevelt ran up against the 
barrier of localist and fragmented political parties. So 
powerful was the reaction against Roosevelt in parts of 
the Democratic party by the late 1930s that conservatism 
overcame partisanship in the formation of the congres- 
sional coalition of Southern Democrats and Republicans. 

Although Franklin Roosevelt won the 1932 presiden- 
tial election in a realigning party victory, the Democratic 
party was not a consistent vehicle for programmatic 
liberalism. Roosevelt fitfully attempted to change the 
Democratic party, but his central effort was to fashion a 
base for executive power in the administrative state 
itself, separate from parties and Congress. Roosevelt 
created what Milkis terms a new, administrative consti- 
tution. Building on the work of New Deal historians, 
such as Barry Karl, Richard Polenberg, and Otis Gra- 
ham, Milkis’s analysis deepens our understanding of the 
so-called Third New Deal. He portrays Roosevelt as 
reconstituting presidential authority. While FDR was 
apparently beaten on several fronts in the late 1930s, 
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Milkis convincingly argues that Roosevelt's strategy 
succeeded in crucial respects. The president lost the 
court-packing fight and failed to get his reorganization 
bill in 1937 and 1938. However, by 1939, the Supreme 
Court had switched sides. The president also got a 
reorganization bill that gave him major new authority, 
although less than had been recommended by the 
Brownlow Committee. Equally important, Roosevelt 
succeeded in the alchemy of turning a key New Deal 


policy—the 1935 Social Security Act—into a personal. 


right, protected from later politicians and parties. 

Post~-New Deal presidents were inheritors of the au- 
tonomous presidency that Roosevelt founded, and par- 
ties themselves receded in importance in the 1950s. 
Voting turnout declined after the New Deal realign- 
ment, which itself evidenced less intensity of electoral 
participation than earlier realignments. Additionally, 
presidential selection was increasingly personalistic, 
more dependent on individual candidate organizations 
than upon central party decision making. The advent 
of televised politics and the importance of primaries 
heightened the independence of presidents from par- 
ties. Thus, parties seem to fade from center stage in 
American politics. 

Milkis warns that weakened parties and autonomous 
presidents have highly undesirable consequences for 
democracy. Expanded administration gave presidents 
more capacity and independence. Yet, as Milkis argues, 
presidents became politically isolated, dependent on 
their own organizational apparatus and their fleeting 
public appeal. Their incentives were to make their policy 
preferences safe from politics by converting government 
benefits to rights. The creation of public policies as 
individual rights, or entitlements, in turn, stifles the 
possibility of continuing public deliberation and debate 
about national priorities. 

From Truman to Johnson, presidents found in the 
remaining liberal agenda and (one might add) the Cold 
War justifications for exercising power independent of 
party support. However, through his call for more 
participatory and less bureaucratic government and 
through his conduct of the national-security state, John- 
son undermined the administrative constitution’s legit- 
imacy. 

How did the administrative constitution fare with 
Republican presidents who were unencumbered by pro- 
grammiatic liberalism? Milkis shows that they also em- 
braced the administrative constitution but for different 
ends. Facing hostile majorities in Congress, Republican 
presidents took the administrative constitution as a 
means for presidential leverage against the liberal policy 
establishment in a divided government. As Republican 
presidents turned the administrative constitution to- 
wards the end of redirecting government, they trans- 
formed its purposes. Milkis observes that with Richard 
Nixon it became clear for the first time that “the modern 
presidency could be characterized as a two-edged 
sword, which could cut in a conservative as well as a 
liberal direction” (p. 225). Yet even as Republican pres- 
idents embraced the administrative constitution, its le- 
gitimacy was sinking. Given divided government and in 
the wake of the collapse of the liberal agenda that 
undergirded the administrative constitution, presiden- 
tial claims to power through it were received skeptically 
by Congress and the public, triggering new interest 
group and congressional activism to constrain presi- 
dents. Consequently, presidents were tempted to mis- 
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use their administrative capacities. Covert uses of exec- 
utive power might shield the incumbent from public 
distrust of the administrative constitution but to would 
weaken the presidency over time. 

Has the periad since the New Deal, and the adminis- 
trative constitution, permanently divided the presidency 
and the parties? Are there any conditions under which 
presidents and party might share a conception of gov- 
ernance? Milkis discusses the turn toward programmatic 
conservatism in the Republican party, but he does not 
consider the consequences of that development for an 
undivided Republican government, should one occur. It 
is conceivable that programmatic conservatism might 
unite what programmatic liberalism divided in Ameri- 
can national politics. In the context of undivided gov- 
ernment, Republican politics might produce something 
more akin to a Wilsonian presidential-party government 
than to the model of presidential autonomy that has 
formed the executive since the New Deal. 

Whatever relations obtain for the presidency, the 
parties, and Congress in the next decade, The President 
and the Parties will be an important guide to understand- 
ing these institutional dynamics. Milkis has accom- 
plished a superb marriage of political history and social 
science explanation, and his book offers a fundamental 
explanation of the institutional politics of the modern 
presidency. 


University of Notre Dame Pert E. ARNOLD 


Corporate Political Agency: The Construction of Com- 
petition in Public Affairs. Edited by Barry M. Mitnick. 
Newbury Park: Sage, 1993. 327p. $46.00 cloth, $23.95 
paper. 


Mitnick’s edited volume of 11 essays outlines a theory 
in which political activity by corporations is an impor- 
tant and legitimate part of democratic competition. 
There are two key concepts that pervade the work in the 
volume: the analytic concept of agency theory, which 
Mitnick helped create, and the normative value of con- 
testability, used to judge the quality of democratic com- 
petition. While the notion of contestability is not quite as 
powerful (or as novel) as Mitnick would have us believe, 
this book sets a new standard in combining current 
research on practical corporate strategy with normative 
political science. 

Democratic competition is conceived in two very dif- 
ferent ways in the literature: (1) as a means for discov- 
ering truth and (2) simply as a way in which groups 
choose. To discover truth, the key component of democ- 
racy is open debate, with free access to the means of 
persuading others. In a New England town meeting, 
each citizen might be allotted an equal amount of time to 
speak, but some speakers are more persuasive in both 
their ideas and their rhetoric. Citizens might willingly 
yield their time to the articulate few they agree with, 
who can make better use of the scarce resource. Citizens 
might contribute money or labor to build a platform so 
others can see or buy an amplification system so others 
can be heard. As Walzer in Spheres of Influence (1983) and 
Graber in Transforming Free Speech (1991) have noted, the 
contribution of valuable resources may actually help 
illuminate the best choice. 

On the other hand, if democracy is just a choice, any 
translation of economic power into political power is a 
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definitional deformation of democracy. Money is spent 
on amplification not just to reach all citizens but to 
drown out competing (perhaps more persuasive) voices. 
Platforms are raised not just high enough so that voters 
can see but tall and bauble-encrusted enough to attract 
the eye and dull the mind. 

Forty years of social choice theory have lent credence 
to the “democracy reveals a choice, not the truth” 
position; yet the U.S. Supreme Court has held (most 
notably in Buckley v. Valeo of 1973) that in many cases 
money, even corporate money, is protected speech. The 
contributors to the volume pay lip service to the notion 
that democracy is just the way people choose and note 
that no overall preferences or goals can be attributed to 
the organic society that makes the choice. Nonetheless, 
Mitnick’s proposed test of the quality of a democratic 
system reveals a solicitude for truth-value of the out- 
come: “The test of a democracy is not if its rules seem 
fair, but that its system is contestable” (p. 21). Political 
contestability is defined as “the extent to which a collec- 
tive political actor or a system of such political actors 
possesses attributes, resources, positions, or other fac- 
tors, in themselves or in their environments that pro- 
mote the ability to compete effectively” (p. 12). 

If this is the definition of a “good” democratic system, 
what are the policy implications? Contestability must 
either be an outcome-oriented criterion or else focus on 
exactly the fairness of the rules of competition. Mitnick 
does offer a criterion for judging outcomes by empha- 
sizing agency theory, or the design of a contract that 
induces goals in an agent coincident with the prefer- 
ences of a principal. But since Mitnick has recognized 
the social choice problems inherent in identifying a 
Rousseauian principal, there is no standard against 
which to compare outcomes. 

On the other hand, if forced to fall back on the rules of 
process that dictate competition, Mitnick and his con- 
tributors rely on fairness, which violates the book’s own 
canon for testing democracy. Mitnick invokes Rawls’s A 
Theory of Justice (1971), noting: “Such reasoning leads to 
support for built-in protections for individual partici- 
pants against persistent system bias. In essence, mecha- 
nisms are needed to keep the playing field fair and level” 
(p. 13, my emphasis). At best, Mitnick’s definition of a 
good democratic system appears to rest on the distinc- 
tion between rules that in and of themselves seem fair 
based on some ethically derived notion of justice and 
rules that really are fair, because it is possible for anyone 
with a persuasive argument (presumably, the truth) to 
win. 

One wishes there were a recognition of the intellectual 
linkages between this position and more traditional 
political theory, particularly since Mitnick and his con- 
tributors are concerned with the political actions of 
corporations. Mitnick does recognize the difficulty, but 
relies much more on theories of the corporation (e.g., 
Epstein’s The Corporation in American Politics, (1969) than 
on political theory. To be fair, Mitnick’s extensive review 
of Epstein’s famous book is revealing; and political 
theorists would find the arguments Mitnick derives from 
it to be powerful. Updating Epstein’s thought and ex- 
tending the analogy of economic contestability to poli- 
tics, with the obvious implications for entry barriers and 
the sunk costs of reputation, is a valuable enterprise and 
one that Mitnick accomplishes well in his opening chap- 
ter. Though Mitnick’s apparent aspiration to lay out “the 
core of what could be an interesting, explicit, general- 
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ized theory of competitive constraint” (p. 36) is not fully 
realized here, the argument he makes is an interesting 
and useful one. The perspective this volume offers is a 
very nice mix of the practical and the prescriptive: “We 
acknowledge that the playing field is tilted. We see 
elephants [corporations] among the chickens [voters]. 
But instead of throwing up our theoretical hands, we 
simply elect to call for better rules of the game for our 
playing field, but just the minimal rules necessary to 
make it level and give the chickens (and any other 
barnyard participants) an even chance” (p. 61). The 
mixture of the playing field and barnyard metaphors 
appears intentional. Perhaps Mitnick is suggesting that 
in dealing with the corporation in modern democracy, 
we should continue the game but watch where we step. 
University of North Carolina, MICHAEL C. MUNGER 
Chapel Hill 


The Learning of Liberty: The Educational Ideas of the 
American Founders. By Lorraine Smith Pangle and 
Thomas L. Pangle. Lawrence: University Press of 
Kansas, 1993. 350p. $35.00. 


This very important book is original, sweeping, and 
wise about the relation between education and liberal 
democracy in the United States. The Pangles have not 
written a history of education or an account of present- 
day policies, but they reconsider superior ideas from the 
founding period in a way that illuminates any serious 
thinking on American education, whether policy-ori- 
ented or historical. That is their intent. Americans, they 
suggest, have become “uncertain” as to “what the 
proper goals of education are” whereas the founding 
generation had to think through afresh such fundamen- 
tals (p. 6). While American schools have turned to dwell 
on useful skills, openness to other cultures, and amelio- 
ration of social problems, there is widespread concern 
about a certain emptiness as to “‘distinctly American, 
republican principles” and as to a moral education that 
might help the young “go beyond fleeting amusements 
to find lasting and meaningful happiness” in life (p. 7). 
There is even a widespread skepticism about whether 
such principles and aims can be known. To help in our 
uncertainties, even in reconsidering what is a “truly 
educated and well-formed human being” (p. 285), the 
Pangles turn to resurrect the educational proposals and 
reflections of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington, Noah Webster, Emma Willard, and 
many others. But the spirit is of reassessment, not of 
hero worship. They would “reanimate” the “living 
thought” of only those among the founders who spoke 
“most compellingly and clearly” on the topic, and they 
would subject it to “critical analysis and dialogue” (p. 6). 
The book is a mixture of dramatic American views with 
sympathetic but continuous interrogation, occasionally 
seasoned with the reflections of a Milton, Locke, Aris- 
totle, or whoever. 

The gist of the story is that education for a liberal order 
was problematic from the start, and the founders faced 
the problem. The modern Lockean tradition was not 
fully adequate to a democratic society, and the premod- 
ern educational traditions of classical republicanism and 
Christianity were thought largely irrelevant. Also, some 
of the founders’ plans had their own difficulties, and a 
stingy and divided public was reluctant to fund or accept 
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projects however impressive. But the big story is the 
founders’ resourcefulness. The Pangles discuss (1) plans 
for schools, textbooks, universities, philosophic societ- 
ies, libraries, and almanacs; (2) efforts to shape religion, 
the press, politics, and the economy with a view to civic 
education; and (3) proposals for civic models to live by, 
such as the great Washington or the self-made man of 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

The book displays a startling array of proposals and 
reflections, especially as to moral and civil education; 
and this is its most obvious achievement. There are 
fascinating accounts of Franklin’s paradigmatic plan for 
a Pennsylvania academy, Webster's best-selling spellers 
and readers (laced with civics, including a ‘Federal 
Catechism”), Emma Willard’s female seminary and her 
then-radical plan for training female teachers, and of 
course Jefferson’s paternal plans for a whole system of 
schools and the University of Virginia. 

Amid the particulars, the authors clarify the impor- 
tance and special difficulties of civic education for a 
liberal order, and this is a greater achievement. States- 
men like Jefferson and John Adams saw that American 
education could not be aimed at fostering Protestant zeal 
or Anglican tepidness; the manners of a chivalric aris- 
tocracy; or the strict, patriotic, and religious traditions of 
a Sparta or an Athens. Liberal democratic citizens were 
to be autonomous and humane—both liberated from 
reverence for tradition and enlightened as to the eco- 
nomic and governmental means of progress. But this 
modern outlook provoked its own problems. In general, 
the priority of civic education conflicted with the prior- 
ities of rights and of democracy. It is hard to evoke 
reverence for law when law, even constitutional law, is 
but instrumental to one’s rights. It is difficult to foster 
citizen education by political participation, as Jefferson 
wished, if one would reduce the purview of government 
and thus remove incentives for participation, especially 
by more ambitious citizens. It is hard to balance popular 
vigilance regarding government and ambition with re- 
spect for government and for honorable patriots, such as 
a Washington. Jefferson raised the now famous wall of 
separation between church and state. But he also ques- 
tioned whether belief in the rights of man could survive 
without their “only firm basis, a conviction in the minds 
of the people that these liberties are of the gift of God” 
(p. 193), and he recast Christianity into a humane and 
civil creed. The Pangies look for prudent “balance.” In 
an enlightened republic, for example, concern for the 
press’s rights should be accompanied by concern for its 
“mission.” While this mission is partly to act as watch- 
dog guarding against governmental abuses, it is also and 
chiefly to act as an “auxiliary” of government in civic 
and moral education and an auxiliary also of the 
“learned” in making publicly appealing what in their 
thought is publicly useful (p. 223). 

The highpoint of the book is its concluding discussion 
of education by models of emulation. The authors ap- 
preciate the moral heights of a Washington and the 
models of the common man set forth by Franklin and 
Jefferson. They are philosophically precise as to qualities 
and politically grave as to import. Washington was “an 
object of awe for all the founders” (p. 234). Many held 
him up, as he actually held and governed himself, as an 
inspiring personal example for military officers, future 
presidents, and in general the young who are potential 
leaders. The authors commend such examples. Perhaps 
the very core of moral education should be “the study of 
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rich biographies of individuals who exemplify different 
or competing versions of human excellence” (p. 287). 
Besides, sour-eyed cynicism corrodes respect for law, 
government, and leaders. The kind of model that Wash- 
ington, in particular, offers “is what is most needed in 
the civic education of any republic, and especially that of 
contemporary America” (p. 248). The authors question 
scholarly reductions of the Washington’s stern virtue to 
love of fame or to a need for public approval. They draw 
finally on Aristotle’s description of the great-souled 
man. While they review sympathetically Jefferson’s 
moral common man, they find grave difficulties in the 
crucial doctrine of the “moral sense.” It is Franklin who 
thought out most deliberately and adequately a model 
common man who can mix independence with public 
service. Franklin is the “contested genius of American 
education” (p. 278), and the Pangles’ clarification of the 
genius informing the Autobiography is superior to any 
other account known to me. Their tale is largely of 
greatness in the guise of humility. They bring out 
Franklin’s mixture of self-interest, public-spiritedness, 
and devotion to science; the immense talents at story, 
ironic self-deprecation, and other arts of popular rheto- 
ric; and, in general, the penetration and sobriety that can 
produce a moral teaching for the millions that also finds 
places for the superior. Yet while mostly rejecting the 
depreciations of Franklin by Max Weber and D. H. 
Lawrence, they conclude that Lawrence was partly 
right. Franklin's slyly comprehensive rationality lacks an 
appreciation of the soul’s deeper longings for nobility 
and clarity and for a transcendence unbounded by 
human limits. 

The Pangles think that general civic education is most 
obviously important (and especially slighted in our time) 
but not sufficient for judges, legislators, and other lead- 
ers. Nor, they believe, is civic education, common or 
uncommon, adequate for those drawn to literature, art, 
or philosophy. These thoughts lead them to clarify the 
various kinds of education in their American forms and 
places, the conflicts between them, and the priority and 
fragility of the most intellectual kind. Such clarifications 
are the book’s highest and most probing achievement. 
The authors’ appreciation of the University of Virginia, 
for example, concludes that Jefferson’s curriculum was 
intellectually shallow partly because it was too civic. 
Jefferson gave short shrift to foreign languages and 
shorter shrift to literature (notably modern literature), 
dwelling instead on the natural sciences and govern- 
ment. He also excluded political texts alien to a states’ 
rights republicanism, which led the university to be- 
come a school for Southerners and the Southern cause 
and excluded any “premodern or pre-Lockean political 
theory” (p. 173), especially ancient philosophy and 
other accounts of ancient republicanism. Jefferson was 
right to put civic education as a first and last duty of 
professors of government, the Pangles conclude, but he 
made civic education too partisan and curtailed philo- 
sophic education. He thus left students “rooted in thin 
soil” and lacking experience of the “zest for intellectual 
debate, and a consequent joy in learning and reading’ 
that come with confronting “fundamental alternatives” 
(pp. 174-75). 

It is striking that a book so filled with controversial 
judgments about education for politics and the politics 
of education is not “politicized” in the current sense. 
The book seems studiedly undoctrinaire, as if the au- 
thors intend to present a model of open and direct 
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inquiry for those seeking a thoughtful yet imaginative 
path amid the fortified ideological camps of the present. 
They would educate for liberal liberty, but they are 
aware that this is a problem and are also aware of other 
plausible regimes and educations. They seek out some 
of the best proposals for American circumstances, qui- 
etly showing the self-contradiction and irrelevance of a 
generalized relativism; but they confront the diversity of 
proposals openly and take arguments for and against 
seriously. They show why a thoughtful citizen should 
take a certain stand on behalf of a liberal order, an 
informed and law-abiding citizenry, and honorable 
statesmen; but they also show the need for the impres- 
sive thoughtfulness of a Jefferson or Franklin and for a 
Socratic thoughtfulness that regards—seriously but not 
reverentially—impressive thoughts on politics and edu- 
cation. This book is a model of how to mix practical 
seriousness about American politics with philosophic 
seriousness about thinking things through. The style 
reflects the content. There are 14 chapters, any one of 
which contains more digested thinking about important 
American matters than most books; yet the whole text is 
only 288 pages. Pedantry and complacency are absent, 
and the reader is drawn into constant consideration and 
questioning. The Pangles are closer to educationalized 
politics than to politicized education; but a warm respect 
for the advantages of a liberal country and a cool 
awareness of its insistences and necessities keep them 
also from that extreme. 

In a book so packed with controversial thought on 
controversial topics, there will be plenty of nits per- 
ceived and the occasional nit to pick. I wonder whether 
John Locke is not a bit tougher regarding the disciplining 
of children and a bit more radical in revolutionary 
indoctrination than the Pangles say and whether Francis 
Bacon is enamored of literature for its own sake; and it 
would have been useful to have had more comparisons 
with the key educational developments after the found- 
ing era. But as far as I can see, the Pangles have the big 
picture right (and often righter than any other scholarly 
picture) in every one of their 14 big discussions. To 
concentrate on nits would miss a superior rethinking of 
some excellent American political-educational formula- 
tions, in which they become again inspiring and instruc- 
tive in our rather disheartened and confused time. 


Boston College ROBERT K. FAULKNER 


Federal Policymaking and the Poor: National Goals, 
Local Choices, and Distributional Outcomes. By 


Michael J. Rich. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1993. 432p. $39.50. 


For policymakers seeking to concentrate resources on 
the poor, the American political system presents a 
formidable challenge: federalism offers multiple arenas 
for arguing on behalf of the poor, yet creates numerous 
incentives and opportunities for diverting resources and 
spreading them more widely. Michael J. Rich takes up 
this central dilemma of American social policy in a 
multifaceted, empirically rigorous analysis of the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant program (CDBG). 

Rich does a excellent job of capturing the complexity 
of American policymaking in an analysis that stretches 
across levels of government and over time. He traces the 
development of the CDBG program at the federal level 
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from its inception in 1974, showing how the distribu- 
tional consequences of CDBG grants varied across ad- 
ministrations and noting the ongoing conflicts between 
Congress and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development over how targeted the program should be. 
His study highlights the importance of examining im- 
plementation in the American context: as his cases show 
well, state and local decisions determine the ultimate 
impact of federal programs. Rich uses several different 
approaches to explore the effects of state and local 
decisions. He examines the influence of states using data 
from the small-cities program to show how states dis- 
tributed resources. Local effects are examined in case 
studies of Chicago, several suburban cities, and two 
urban counties in the Chicago area. Rich analyzes data 
from these programs to show the patterns of targeting to 
poor neighborhoods in these diverse jurisdictions. 

The analysis of the state-level programs is particularly 
valuable. Because states were given the option of con- 
trolling the small-cities program in 1982, Rich was able to 
compare the period of federal control with that of state 
control to test a long-standing question in American 
politics: Which level of government best serves the 
poor? His analysis demonstrates that while some states 
targeted more than the federal government, on the 
whole the federal government was more likely to direct 
funds to distressed communities. In addition, he pro- 
vides a very interesting and well-executed analysis of 
the kinds of state institutional arrangements and politi- 
cal conditions that facilitate targeting to needy places. 
He shows that states with unified political control of the 
executive and legislative branches and little political 
competition achieved the greatest levels of targeting. 
The analysis also reveals that states that had designed 
targeted programs in the past were more likely to target 
CDBG funds (although where that initial propensity to 
target comes from remains unclear). 

The case studies of the Chicago metropolitan area 
highlight the variability of local decisions. The Chicago 
analysis shows that mayors can make a difference in 
how federal funds are spent. Harold Washington, Chi- 
cago’s first black mayor, targeted funds to needy neigh- 
borhoods more than did his white predecessors and 
relied on community-based organizations more than did 
previous mayors. Unfortunately, Rich could not fully 
consider the effects of the return to a white mayor in 
1989, since data were available for only the first two 
years of the new Daley administration. Rich’s analysis of 
the suburban cities and urban counties is especially 
useful because we know much less about suburban 
politics than city politics. His data show that targeting 
varied widely in the suburbs. But perhaps most impor- 
tantly, he demonstrates that even when suburbs did 
target, they focused on well-organized constituencies, 
such as the elderly and the disabled, rather than the 
poor. Rich restricts his analysis to six very affluent 
suburban cities. It would have been interesting to com- 
pare the distributional patterns in less-well-off suburbs 
as well, since the politics of these changing suburban 
areas remains largely uncharied territory. 

Rich is at his best in nailing down the distributional 
consequences of policy. This book is full of careful, 
detailed empirical analyses clearly presented and effec- 
tively displayed. However, its treatment of the politics 
underlying these patterns is less fully elaborated. Rich 
uses the notion of benefits coalitions to discuss the political 
prerequisites for targeting, but we learn little about the 
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conditions under which benefits coalitions in favor of 
targeting are likely to emerge and become successful. 
The discussion of benefits coalitions is not systematically 
linked to the analysis of the institutional features of 
decision-making systems; the appearance of these coali- 
tions is essentially ad hoc. 

One major policy implication flows quite clearly from 
Rich's analysis. Rich cogently argues that if our goal is to 
channel resources to the needy, a stronger federal role 
will be needed. Although federal pressure to target does 
not guarantee that money will be spent on the poor, it 
strengthens local coalitions that favor targeting and 
allows local officials to deflect pressures to distribute 
funds more widely. However, Rich slides over the 
important question whether it is better to use federal 
funds to aid people or places. He simply asserts that it is 
important to aid poor places, in addition to poor people. 
Because the CDBG program has proven to be such a 
“leaky bucket,” it would be useful to know more about 
why we should continue place-targeting. Or, given the 
difficulties of targeting under block grants, wouldn't it 
make sense simply to return to the categorical grants of 
the 1960s? 

These caveats aside, Policymaking for the Poor does an 
excellent job at its main task, which is to show how 
decisions at different levels of government affected the 
distribution of CDBG funds. Targeting remains a critical 
issue in American social and economic policy. Rich’s 
work suggests that the federal government is now less 
likely to target funds to needy areas. As he shows, the 
population shift to the suburbs and the decline in urban 
political power have increased the pressures to spread 
resources more widely. And as President Clinton found 
out in 1993 when Congress defeated his request for a 
major increase in CDBG funding, charges of pork-barrel 
spending pose new political dangers in a climate of 
budgetary stringency. Rich’s empirically rich and careful 
analysis illuminates just what is at stake in such deci- 
sions and offers us a set of tools for tracing their 
repercussions across the federal system. 


Brookings Institution MARGARET WEIR 


Congress, the President, and Policymaking: A Histori- 
cal Analysis. By Jean Reith Schroedel. Armonk: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1994. 240p. $55.00 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


The study of presidential-congressional relations has 
undergone something of a renaissance in recent years, 
marked by a spate of books and reinvigorated argu- 
ments over the proper relationship between these two 
branches of government. This renewal of interest in a 
very old subject has been spawned by both an empirical 
and a normative concern: the empirical derives from 
dissatisfaction with the limitations of existing para- 
digms, and the normative from both an academic and a 
political debate (assuming a real distinction between the 
two) that variously wrings its hands over the impotence 
of modern presidents or the imperial excesses of intru- 
sive congresses. 

While some analysts have done a poor job at conceal- 
ing their narrow partisan interests, the debate has for 
the most part been enlightened and enlightening. Into 
this fray steps Jean Schroedel, who seeks to tackle 
several particular aspects of the larger analytic and 
normative debate. She notes correctly several key prob- 
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lems, including the historical nature of much modern 
presidential-congressional analysis, its presidency-cen- 
trism, and its neglect of constitutional context. 
Schroedel’s primary argument seeks to advance a notion 
of “dynamic constitutionalism,” which attempts to “rec- 
ognize the Constitution as a major determinant of legis- 
lative behavior” (p. 6). Quite simply, this translates into 
an acknowledgment that the Constitution sets the 
boundaries, parameters, and the broader political/insti- 
tutional culture in which the governing institutions 
operate. 

Schroedel applies this principle in both quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of all banking legislation 
(whether enacted or not) with which Congress dealt 
between 1823 and 1986. Her primary quantitative data 
set is 6578 banking bills spanning this period; her 
qualitative analysis focuses on three case studies. Al- 
though she carefully justifies her selection of banking 
regulation policy, Schroedel fails to note that the work of 
Lowi, Tatalovich and Daynes, and others has found 
that, at least in the modern era, presidents have exer- 
cised the least degree of political influence over regula- 
tory matters in Congress, meaning that this policy area 
almost certainly represents the nadir of presidential 
influence in the domestic realm. Nevertheless, the long 
historical span does allow for viable longitudinal analy- 
sis, and her emphasis on analysis of all bills, rather than 
merely those enacted or those emphasized by presi- 
dents, sets this study apart from most others on the 
subject. 

Complementing the historical perspective, Schroedel 
also scrutinizes vital elements of the legislative process 
too often ignored by those whose analysis begins and 
ends with roll calls, including the pivotal role of con- 
gressional committees and committee chairs, consider- 
ation of the full range of bills from minor to major, and 
careful scrutiny of decision making on the floors of the 
House and Senate, leading up to and including final 
votes. Schroedel’s full view of the legislative process 
leads her to conclude that the overwhelming majority of 
bills (over 90%) proceed untouched by presidential in- 
fluence. She does observe, and therefore confirms, fa- 
miliar historical patterns of rising presidential influence 
and involvement, especially around the turn of the 
century and since the New Deal era. Still, she helps to 
deflate some of the exaggerated claims of presidential 
power that are too frequently repeated, and reassert the 
truth of James Madison’s dictum that the legislative 
branch is still indeed the first branch of government—at 
least when it comes to the full array of legislative affairs. 
She also offers some insightful criticisms of such current 
theories as Peterson’s tandem-institutions perspective, 
and Skowronek’s political time view. Her effort to em- 
pirically verify Skowronek’s perspective actually does 
more to buttress Walter Dean Burnham’s parent theory 
of realignments, upon which Skowronek’s work rests. 

Schroedel’s return to constitutionalism is welcome, 
but also ironic, because her use of the constitutional 
perspective is contextual, not textual. That is, her con- 
stitutional analysis is narrowly operationalized as polit- 
ical influence over congressional politics, as shaped for 
example by constitutionally mandated term lengths and 
differing constituencies of the president versus members 
of Congress. Missing is any inter-branch analysis based 
on statutory law, constitutional law, or administrative 
law. I do not seek to fault her analysis for failing to 
examine these matters (which is well done by such 
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scholars as Louis Fisher), but to note that an approach 
claiming to be “constitutional” can hardly carry such a 
label absent these or similar considerations. 

The most engaging portion of the book is the three 
case studies. Yet Schroedel fails to use these cases to best 
advantage. The cases are described with great care, yet 
barely two pages are devoted to a synthesis of the cases, 
and their lessons seem to contribute little to the larger 
analysis. In addition, the three cases—creation of the 
postal savings bank (1873-1910), the desositors’ guaran- 
tee fund (1886-1933), and the federal reserve act (1886— 
1913)—all span roughly the same time periods, if one 
considers the starting point the initial introduction of the 
bill, and the end point as the program’s final passage. 
The empirical analysis could also benefit from more 
extended discussions of findings, significance, and im- 
plications. 

Schroedel’s analysis also underemphasizes the extent 
to which presidents take an interest in parochial political 
matters, especially as they pertain to the president's 
own re-election concerns, and presidential efforts to 
influence members of Congress. Similarly, she underes- 
timates Congress’s ability to grapple successfully with 


broader national and international policy concerns. The’ 


four central assertions Schroedel offers at the outset of 
the book as “testable propositions” are hardly that. For 
example, the “proposition” that “Presidents will need 
the support of key congressional actors if they are to see 
their initiatives enacted” (p. 12) is both self-evident and 
axiomatic. At best, these are assumptions about where 
analysis begins. 

The centerpieces of Schroedel’s analysis—its historical 
bent, and its sweeping look at all legislation within a 
policy category—represent an admirable and useful ap- 
proach worthy of replication by other scholars. The 
prudently-imposed limitations of the study increase 
analytic feasibility, but decrease the study’s generaliz- 
ability, and her conclusions stretch well beyond her data 
base and chosen policy area. The empirical analysis is 
intriguing, but not conclusive. In sum, Schroedel has 
widened some important new avenues of exploration, 
but has left existing questions and controversies pretty 
much where they were. : 


SUNY, Cortland ROBERT J. SPITZER 


Burying Uncertainty: Risk and the Case against Geo- 
logical Disposal of Nuclear Waste. By K. S. Shrader- 
Frechette. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1993. 346p. $40.00 cloth, $15.00 parer. 


If the technological capabilities of humanity have 
outstripped our moral and political capacities to control 
and create our collective future, part of the problem may 
result from the fact that more research time and money 
is committed to the empirical study of environmental 
policy than to the normative ramifications of science, 
politics, and public administration. Most of the pub- 
lished literature relies on the axioms of economics and/or 
physical science as the “certain” foundation of policy 
analysis. But if our future requires sound and compre- 
hensive collective choice that takes the normative di- 
mensions of decisions seriously, then we must hope that 
there are scholars out there willing to push the envelope 
of empirical presumption—scholars, that is, like K. S. 
Shrader-Frechette. 
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This is a unique and exceptional book on many levels. 
It is a consummate case study of the Yucca Mountain 
High-Level Nuclear Waste Depository siting that not 
only criticizes current policy but suggests an alternative 
course of action. It is a detailed and revealing analysis of 
scientific assumptions and their implications in consid- 
ering the geological disposal of nuclear waste. It is a 
fascinating study of the political and administrative 
strategies that have produced our current approach to 
environmental law. It is an ethical argument about the 
affects of science policy decisions on democratic govern- 
ment. It is a complete and timely examination of quan- 
titative risk assessment. Lastly (but most importantly), it 
is a comprehensive normative study of an environmen- 
tal risk policy that not only makes ethical arguments 
about nuclear waste disposal but also points out the 
normative character of the epistemological and method- 
ological assumptions that science brings to policy deci- 
sion making. 

Environmental policy inevitably involves science. 
Anyone approaching a public choice regarding human- 
ity and nature must consider the physical and biological 
ramifications involved. They are rightly assumed to be a 
critical component of proper policymaking. However, 
there is much written on the utility of scientific data and 
the question of policy as a “transscientific” phenome- 
non; and when one is operating within the uncertainty 
that is environmental risk, these questions become more 
critical to both which scientific assumptions are given 
credibility and how these are used in the formulation and 
analysis of policy alternatives. 

If imitation is the highest form of flattery, the scientific 
community has been envied by many in the humanities 
and social sciences for the “factuality” and “certainty” of 
its “empirical” subject-matter. For decades, quantitative 
risk assessment has provided the science in the formu- 
lation of environmental risk policy and, for the most 
part, has been either accepted or rejected whole-cloth, 
by the public administrator or analyst, without a de- 
tailed inquiry into its underlying assumptions. 

Throughout her book, Schrader-Frechette alternates 
between a general analysis of the presumptions of 
quantitative risk assessment and a specific criticism of 
the proposed Yucca Mountain High-Level Nuclear 
Waste Depository. The author contends, persuasively, 
however, that the entire policy argument for Yucca 
Mountain, including its science, is grounded in norma- 
tive presumptions and arguments; and during this 
guided tour, one is amazed at both the narrowness of 
current thinking and the number of alternative assump- 
tions and improvements in scientific inference that are 
accessible to the analyst in synthesizing a more complete 
policy argument. ' 

The major focus of the book is, therefore, ethical and 
scientific value judgments. In terms of the normative 
values of science, the author takes many angles of 
criticism (priority of false positives or negatives, use of 
worst-case scenarios, de minimis inferences, linearity, 
begging the question, two-valued epistemic logic, the 
appeal to ignorance, acceptability of current magnitudes 
of risk, etc.) and makes her case in simple, concise and 
inherently logical terms. In addition, the author's .dis- 
cussion of moral values (e.g., intergenerational justice, 
consent, and the general reliance on preference based 
utilitarian moral principles when noninstrumental, non- 
preference values are at stake) is enlightening and 
shows that both types of values share degrees of “sub- 
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jectivity,” “objectivity,” and uncertainty, as well as 
inherent points of contention that must be debated 
within the context of. fully integrated arguments. To- 
gether, the combination of these two avenues of norma- 
tive criticism convince the reader that “facts” and “‘val- 
ues” are both creatures of persuasive argument that (as 
demonstrated in the case study contained within this 
book), united in the right order and combination, can 
open doors to the comprehensive understanding of a 
policy issue—doors that were previously assumed to be 
either nonexistent or already shut. 

In addition to its critical argument concerning Yucca 
Mountain, the book also contains an interesting con- 
structive argument. The author contends that “negoti- 
ated, monitored, retrievable storage (NMRS) facilities” 
will “not misrepresent our scientific uncertainties or 
misappropriate our ethical burdens” (pp. 215, 251) and 
are preferable to permanent geological storage like that 
planned for Yucca Mountain. Although only one chap- 
ter is devoted to this constructive argument, it is ade- 
quate, given the critical argument that preceded it, to 
make the author's point. By the time one is finished with 
this book, its prescription seems eminently reasonable. 

Overall, this book contains a complete and unique 
policy argument. It gives insight into the scientific as- 
sumptions at the foundation of current policy decision 
making and goes further to recommend a solution built 
upon the criticisms of current policy analysis. More than 
anything else, however, this book reveals the normative 
character of scientific inquiry and is an indispensable 
guide to the uses, abuses, failures, and potential of 
science in environmental policy decision making. If it 
did nothing else, it would be a seminal case study in the 
field of nuclear waste policy analysis and administration; 
but it does so much more. 


University of Hartford and 
Vermont Law School 


JOHN MARTIN GILLROY 


The White House Speaks: Presidential Leadership as 
Persuasion. By Craig Allen Smith and Kathy B. Smith. 
Westport: Greenwood, 1994. 288p. $55.00. 


The White House Speaks is another in Praeger’s useful 
(but over-priced) Series in Political Communication. The 
series includes titles dealing with the media and public 
policy, the communication practices of citizen interest 
groups, the rhetoric of the cold war, presidential cam- 
paign films, journalistic ethics, and the modern cam- 
paign’s emerging communication technologies (satellite 
dishes and the like). Many of the books in this series are 
genuinely thoughtful while others are not. Almost all, 
however, direct attention to the rather extraordinary 
intertwinings that have developed between governance 
and the communications industry. Some political scien- 
tists still cringe at the electronic Valhalla that has re- 
sulted, but with the first floor of the White House now 
devoted almost exclusively to communications staffers 
and with over 60% of all campaign expenditures now 
media-related, there seems little doubt that we need to 
know more about how political persuasion works. 

The Smith and Smith book moves us down that road, 
but perhaps only a mile or two. In part that is a function 
of the book's genre—it is a collection of essays. Six of the 
nine chapters present individual case studies of the 
persuasive problems faced by the chief executive: Jerry 


Ford telling the VFW’s faithful that he will pardon draft 
dodgers; George Bush winning a campaign via the 
rhetoric of divisiveness and then losing a presidency 
with the same approach (the snarling Pat Buchanan and 
all that); Jimmy Carter explaining to the American peo- 
ple why they should be willing to give up their canal in 
Panama; Harry Truman orchestrating a war-time ration- 
ing program for the nation; Ronald Reagan justifying 
why he behaved so unpardonably during Iran-Contra; 
and Richard Nixon explaining why he erred, pardonably 
as it turned out, during Watergate. Each of these stories, 
and a few others, is retold by Smith and Smith with 
enviable clarity and, often, with a deft critical touch. But 
there is no getting around the fact that their assemblage 
is an assemblage, and that it causes one to lurch a bit 
unsteadily when moving, say, from John Kennedy’s 
civil rights rhetoric to Jimmy Carter’s meditations on the 
nation’s energy supplies. Each of these stories is inter- 
esting in its own right but one still comes away from The 
White House Speaks a bit dizzy. 

The authors seem to have sensed that possibility and 
so present in chapter two their “interpretative systems 
approach” to matters political. Ostensibly that puts the 
book in theoretical perspective. Actually, the chapter 
does little more than lay out the various terms and 
concepts the authors use when probing the texts on 
which they focus. The result is more an interpretive 
orientation than true systematicity. For example, the 
authors describe how political logics differ from philo- 
sophical logics and how both differ from rhetorical 
logics. They explain how political stories work and why 
propositionality often takes a back seat in modern poli- 
tics to narratives-well-wrought (as wrought, say, by a 
Ronald Reagan). And the authors explain how the 
nation is made up of a variety of “interpretive commu- 
nities” that consume political messages in exceedingly 
curious ways, although it is not clear if such communi- 
ties are politically unique or epistemologically unique 
(the distinction is a not unimportant one). 

At various places in the book the authors nicely 
deploy these exegetical notions but the critical system as 
a system rarely functions. When that fact is combined 
with the volume’s chain-of-beads structure (here Roose- 
velt, there Clinton), the book’s bookishness dissolves 
considerably. This leaves the reader pining for some sort 
of over-arching argument. 

Nevertheless, the book has its attractions. The authors 
write in an unpretentious manner, their case-studies are 
intelligently chosen, and their criticisms are functional 
(although they probably contain too many right-angles 
for the poststructural reader). Moreover, the authors 
make some interesting claims. They note, for example, 
that unlike Ronald Reagan, Bill Clinton has often be- 
come the centerpiece of others’ narratives rather than 
the master of his own. The authors display the extraor- 
dinary range of rhetorical duties now imposed on the 
chief executive (priest, prophet and king, in Michael 
Novak's memorable phrase) and they describe the rhe- 
torical, not just emotional, utilities of political pas- 
sion—it enforces a coherent narrative (as, for example, 
during the Panama Canal debate). And the authors 
explain how presidents often paint themselves into 
political corners via their semantic choices, as did Jerry 
Ford when making himself a too-central figure during 
the absolving of Richard Nixon. 

The White House Speaks will serve especially well for the 
new student of presidential discourse. The advanced 
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student will need more. One especially important need 
is to determine what sorts of case studies should be done 
and why. From a theoretical perspective, not everything 
a president says deserves book-length treatment and not 
every political situation has rhetorical importance. We 
need to know better which studies of political persua- 
sion should be undertaken and which abandoned. We 
need smarter reasons for doing critical work and fresher 
arguments after having done it. We need to tap political 
theory more aggressively, asking what a Rousseau or an 
Arendt or a Rawls might say about the new communi- 
cations revolution (we have already heard from Foucault 
on the subject). We need to be less cavalier when 
positing simple effects from discursive acts and we need 
to reckon in more complex ways with the concatenations 
between rhetorical and non-rhetorical forces in political 
life. We need to acknowledge that presidents persuade, 
but we need to treat that as a premise and not as a 
mantra. 

Right now, too many bad questions are being asked 
about political persuasion and too many simple answers 
given. We need to resist both conditions but we must 
also be bold enough to take on the dauntingly complex 
questions raised by mediated politics. It is easy to be silly 
about a great thing, especially a great new thing like 
modern communications. But it is even sillier to leave 
the matter unstudied. 


University of Texas, Austin RODERICK P. HART 


Media and Public Policy. Edited by Robert J. Spitzer. 
Westport: Praeger, 1993. 235p. $47.95. 


The mass media have been blamed for everything 
from erratic policymaking to biased and unfair coverage. 
According to critiques by Polsby, Hess, and others, 
common patterns of media coverage create several prob- 
lems for policymakers. Most problematic is the tendency 
of reporters to emphasize “the game” over the substan- 
tive issues of politics. Far more attention is devoted to 
personalities and specific events than to longer-term 
policy development. This creates a faddishness to re- 
porting that makes it difficult for policymakers to devise 
clear, comprehensive, and coherent policies. Taken to its 
extreme, this interpretation places a substantial portion 
of the responsibility for policy inaction squarely at the 
feet of the media. 7 

Yet despite the widespread acceptance of this critique, 
there has been surprisingly little systematic analysis of 
this relationship. This volume edited by Robert Spitzer 
provides an important corrective to that state of affairs. 
Based on papers delivered at recent conferences, the 
book features contributions from 15 scholars, who ad- 
dress the link between the media and public policy. It 
should be required reading for every researcher with a 
serious interest in public policymaking. 

The primary contribution of the book lies in its inte- 
gration of media studies with the field of policymaking. 
As pointed out by Spitzer in his introductory essay, the 
two fields have developed independently with little 
cross-fertilization of ideas. Contributor Julio Borquez 
notes that leading models of policymaking (e.g., the 
garbage-can approach of John Kingdon) curiously 
downplay the role of the media. Alternative perspec- 
tives such as iron triangles and issue networks include 
no explicit recognition of political communications. The 
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result is that policymaking studies devote much greater 
attention to Congress, the presidency, policy entrepre- 
neurs, political parties, and interest groups than to the 
news media even though the latter construct the inter- 
pretations that are so vital to the behavior of other actors. 

In this book, the analysis of the media—policy nexus is 
organized in three parts. The first part provides a 
theoretical perspective by Doris Graber on the extent to 
which the media support or subvert the political status 
quo. Her conclusion is that there is evidence of short- 
term effect on individuals and groups but that absent 
sustained and saturation coverage, many factors limit 
the ability of the media to alter the status quo at the 
systemic level. 

The second part of the book presents case studies of 
media impact on domestic policymaking. Particularly 
useful are analyses of Federal Communications Com- 
mission decisions from 1975 to 1990 by Wenmouth 
Williams, Jr.; media agenda-setting in regard to eco- 
nomic development by Michael Hawthorne; invasion of 
the right to privacy in a media-driven era by Dean Alger; 
media images of environmental policy by Jerry and 
Michael Medler; and the use of racial appeals in the 1990 
Harvey Gantt-Jesse Helms Senate race in North Caro- 
lina by Montague Kern. 

These case studies make the point that the media 
cannot determine outcomes but that by the manner in 
which particular interpretations are put forward and 
symbolic imagery expressed, subtle impressions can be 
fundamentally altered. In these ways, reporters exercise 
substantial sway over how policies are formulated. 

The third part reviews studies of the media in a 
comparative perspective. In this section are pieces on 
source selection by Robert Sahr, AIDS reporting in the 
United States and Britain by Holli Semetko and Edie 
Goldenberg, South Africa reporting by Marion Just and 
Ann Crigler, and media influence on U.S. foreign policy 
by Patrick O’Heffernan. 

The Sahr piece is a powerful demonstration of media 
power through the mechanism of “credentialing ex- 
perts” (p. 153). By the types of individuals chosen as 
commentators and experts, reporters determine how 
stories get framed. As Page and Shapiro (1991) have 
demonstrated, these choices have consequences. Citi- 
zens view commentators and experts as more indepen- 
dent than many other sources and this credibility height- 
ens the ability of experts to mold public reactions. 

Researchers will also find fascinating the comparative 
coverage of AIDS in the United States and Britain by 
Semetko and Goldenberg. Using surveys of reporters in 
the two countries, the authors find dramatic differences 
in reporting on AIDS. Because American reporters func- 
tion in a highly decentralized market, there was greater 
variation in press response to AIDS than in the much 
more highly centralized British media system. 

This book has much to recommend it. Scholars will 
appreciate having, in one volume, a range of media case 
studies on timely subjects. Individual selections are well 
written and clearly organized. The authors have com- 
piled informative case materials. For those seeking a 
review of domestic and comparative policymaking, this 
volume provides a plethora of material. 

My only complaint about this book is its relative 
inattention to the structural revolution currently taking 
place in the media industry. The rise of cable, the use of 
satellite technologies, the 30-percentage-point loss of 
audience share by the three major television networks, 
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and the emergence of new networks is an enormous 
change from a system dominated by three networks and 
a few prestige newspapers. 

Competitive pressures based on these structural 
changes are driving the media toward more tabloid 
coverage, and this has blurred the boundaries between 
news and entertainment. As a result, citizen confidence 
in the news media has been undermined. When the 
National Enquirer has the means to dictate coverage by 
the New York Times (as has occurred repeatedly in recent 
years), it is a dramatic sign that the core no longer 
dominates the periphery of the media system. We owe it 
to ourselves as scholars to determine how these impor- 
tant structural transformations will affect public policy- 
making. 


Brown University DARRELL M. WEST 


Black Faces, Black Interests: The Representation of 
African Americans in Congress. By Carol M. Swain. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993. 275p. 
$37.50. 

From Protest to Politics: The New Black Voters in 
American Elections. By Katherine Tate. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1993. 221p. $32.50 cloth, 
$15.95 paper. 


Carol Swain and Katherine Tate introduce a great deal 
of important new data to the African-American/black 
politics literature and propose distinctive approaches to 
our understanding of black political values and political 
behavior. Swain considers substantive and descriptive 
representation in congressional! politics. Tate examines 
black political attitudes and values as the group has 
shifted from forcing its way into the political system 
through collective protest and confrontation to coming 
to terms with the complexities of party, electoral, and 
institutional politics. Although they address comparable 
issues and use different methodologies, Tate and Swain 
reach considerably different types of conclusions primar- 
ily because of their distinctive philosophical approaches 
to the study of black politics. 

Swain examines a political subject of great complexi- 
ty—representation of racial interests—in her study of 
the processes by which black members of Congress are 
elected and by which they represent their constituents in 
congressional districts of varying racial proportions. She 
also reviews the processes by which black districts elect 
black or white representatives. She critiques the appear- 
ance of group-based orientations in vote-mobilization 
strategies, in drawing congressional districts, and in 
public policy formulation. 

Tate reviews the philosophical and theoretical per- 
spectives held by this constituency about electoral poli- 
tics and public policy, which measure African-Ameri- 
cans’ attraction toward, or rejection of, public life and 
value. Tate inverts the goals of her study from the more 
conventional examinations of the impact of blacks on 
American political life, concentrating instead on how 
their efforts in recent decades to integrate national 
politics and political institutions have shaped and re- 
shaped their own political values. Tate analyzes data 
collected by the Program for Research on Black Ameri- 
cans (PRBA) at the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan. The PRBA conducted 1984 and 
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1988 National Black Election Studies in which “1150 
voting age Blacks were interviewed by telephone prior 
to the 1984 national election, and 872 were reinterviewed 
prior to the 1988 national election” (p. 19). Another 473 
were reinterviewed before—and 418 after—-the 1988 
election. Gurin, Hatchett, and Jackson’s Hope and Inde- 
pendence (1989) is based on the 1984 survey. 

Swain studies descriptive and substantive representa- 
tion by assembling a series of profiles of black and white 
members who represent districts of varying racial com- 
binations: majority-black districts (including historically 
and newly black, heterogeneous districts) and majority- 
white districts. She codes districts according to contem- 
porary racial characteristics rather than the characteristics 
at the time the district first elected a black representa- 
tive—which removes some districts from the majority- 
black category. This weights her findings in favor of her 
argument that black representatives do not face diffi- 
culty winning election outside of majority minority 
districts, more than is merited by the data. 

Swain combined qualitative examination of the repre- 
sentative and his or her performance in office, both in 
Washington and in the district, with quantitative mea- 
sures of their voting on redistributive and civil rights 
issues for the 100th Congress (1987-89). In the develop- 
ment of her qualitative materials, Swain the researcher is 
the most important instrument in evaluating the mem- 
bers as she assembles biographical and political profiles, 
describes their districts, evaluates their political strate- 
gies, reports on their performance in the Congress, 
judges their overall effectiveness in representing their 
constituencies, and comments on civil rights activists’ 
choice to design black districts. Swain’s profiles vary 
quite dramatically in tone. The variance in sentiment 
seems to arise from several sources: whether the mem- 
bers granted her an interview and the cpportunity to 
observe them at work, whether they represent majority- 
black (especially historically black) districts, and 
whether they aggressively seek white electoral support. 
Swain is also quite sensitive to class issues: she is critical 
of representatives she perceives as middle- or upper- 
class, although her affect toward them seems somewhat 
mediated if they make strong appeals to white voters. 
She concludes that black representatives from majority- 
black districts do not work as hard at representing their 
constituents as do whites or blacks from majority-white 
districts but offers no hard measures to substantiate her 
conclusion. 

It is unlikely that any researcher could avoid some 
personal reactions to the subjects under study, but 
Swain clearly has a preference for certain types of racial 
political strategies. Any representative who chooses 
these strategies (e.g., direct appeals to white voters, 
especially in a non-majority-black district) is praised. 
Any representative who appeals strongly to black voters 
in a majority-black district is critiqued. 

She is also highly critical of majority-black districts, a 
strategy adopted by the voting-rights bar to increase 
black opportunities for descriptive representation. 
Swain even argues that majority-black districts have an 
independent impact on crime rates: “Large concentra- 
tions of poor black voters . . . are often plagued by high 
crime rates” (p. 203). Such districts have recently be- 
come a subject of increasing controversy and deserve 
careful review if they are proposed as the sole strategy 
for improving black political representation. Swain con- 
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cludes that the election of black representatives from 
nonblack districts is proof that majority-black districts 
are not a prerequisite for blacks’ election and that whites 
do not vote in racially polarized fashion to defeat black 
candidates. In fact, her case studies illuminate the con- 
siderably greater complexity of electoral contests when 
race is involved, a factor that affects both the success 
ratio of black candidates and the seriousness with which 
candidates debate policies of interest to black voters. 

There has been much speculation that the develop- 
ment of greater class differentiation among blacks would 
lead to growth in political conservatism and in support 
for the Republican party. Neither Tate nor Swain finds 
evidence for this. Tate also shows that socioeconomic 
diversity has changed and made more complex—but not 
eliminated—the importance of race, civil rights, and 
group identification (group fate) for African—Americans: 
“Fully 75% of Blacks in the survey felt that what hap- 
pens to Black people will shape their lives” (p. 25). 
Upward mobility has a “mixed effect on one’s racial 
identity, simultaneously undermining it and reinforcing 
it.” The college-educated therefore have the strongest 
common-fate identity: those with manifest middle- or 
upper-class identification scored less strongly, while 
income was statistically insignificant. On policy mea- 
sures, socioeconomic status “strongly affected Blacks’ 
policy attitudes” (p. 46), with the higher status less 
likely to support higher spending on social welfare, food 
stamps, public schools, and medicare. Blacks are also 
much more likely to be conservative on public morality 
issues. Yet Tate concludes that only 10% “may be” 
economic conservatives (p. 48). 

The norms of empirical research, at base, require the 
researcher not to allow personal values to confound the 
findings. Swain’s work has this fault, much of which has 
to do with the way she decontextualizes her research. 
She also makes highly critical, even pejorative, state- 
ments and other observations, absent adequate docu- 
mentation or substantiating background information 
(pp. 90-91, 171). Researchers of African-American poli- 
tics must understand the historical context within which 
African—Americans function politically in order to have a 
grasp of their distinctive values and uses o politics. That 
context is much broader than conventional American 
political science, as Lucius Barker noted in his 1993 
presidential address to the American Political Science 
Association. 

Swain contextualizes her analysis of the performance 
of African-American and other representatives in their 
districts, solely within the political science literature on 
Congress and on voting behavior. Tate’s study clarifies 
how one can integrate these dimensions. It is thor- 
oughly grounded in the political science literature, and it 
explores the historical traditions that have distinctively 
shaped black political attitudes and behavior. In chap- 
ters on group resources and on black power, for exam- 
ple, Tate describes how African-Americans managed 
and organized their “politics” in a society that prohib- 
ited democracy across racial lines. 

Tate’s analysis of blacks and the Democratic party 
provides an invaluable introduction to the importance of 
race in the national party’s politics after the 1930s. She 
also identifies the independent role that black political 
activists took in forcing the party to reorganize its policy 
agenda and political appeals from the 1960s through the 
1980s, thereby challenging Carmines and Stimson’s 
treatment of that subject. In her analysis of the 1984 and 
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1988 data, she found few significant differences in the 
policy attitudes of black Republicans and Democrats; 
and blacks were about equally likely to be Democrats, 
regardless of income. Gender and age are significant 
differentiating factors affecting partisan identification, 
with men and younger cohorts more likely to be political 
independents or Republicans. Tate shows that the Jack- 
son campaign had a conflicting impact on blacks’ rela- 
tionship to the party, with increases in blacks’ efficacy 
and position within the Democratic party and in their 
dissatisfaction and distrust after Jackson’s loss at the 
conventions. However, because of the sharp rightward 
movement of the Republican party during the Reagan 
presidencies, Tate found no appreciable change in their 
interest in the Republican party. 

By contrast, Swain’s critical treatment of a series of 
members of the Congressional Black Caucus and of the 
caucus as a group addresses the historical configuration 
of black political life subjectively. Black group identifica- 
tion is normative and problematic, rather than. an em- 
pirical issue. Swain treats any appearance of group- 
based mobilization and black nationalism as aberrant— 
even immoral—behavior, while white racial attitudes are 
not a major factor. She misunderstands the significance 
of group identification for substantive policy in previous 
literature on the caucus: “Marguerite Barnett’s indict- 
ment is most severe. ... The caucus is failing in its 
mission to deliver the types of legislation most needed 
by blacks” (p. 38). Barnett, in fact, argued very differ- 
ently from Swain’s central thesis: “The Congressional 
Black Caucus, in order to be effective within the electoral 
context, would have to understand and directly attack 
the structural conditions of black subordination. Other- 
wise, structural constraints will continually undermine 
seeming advances won through electoral politics and 
incremental strategies” (Barnett 1982, 52). 

If there are weaknesses in Tate’s study, they fall 
within her chapter on black power and electoral politics, 
which is somewhat cursory in its treatment of black 
power. That chapter nevertheless contextualizes the 
experiences and efforts of black elected officials who 
were learning as a group, for the first time in the 1970s 
and 1980s, how to represent. The creation of an electoral 
cohort where there had been none before generated a 
complex set of new political issues for blacks, individu- 
ally and collectively. 

Tate’s finding that support for black nationalism in- 
creases as conditions within the African-American pop- 
ulation deteriorate helps explain the variables that shape 
its strength over time and within the population at 
specific points in time. Nationalism therefore has greater 
strength among poor blacks and the less-educated and 
has increased as socioeconomic conditions have wors- 
ened in recent decades. Those who strongly express 
nationalist views are also less likely to participate in 
electoral politics. 

Tate and Swain conclude their studies with discus- 
sions of similar subjects (the problems of leadership 
within the black population, nationalist issues, and 
conflicts over majority black districts); but the overall 
framework within which they place these issues and the 
objectivity with which each approaches her subject are 
profoundly distinct. Swain reports on what she thinks 
ought to happen—that blacks need not limit their polit- 
ical campaigns to predominantly black locations and that 
whites can represent African~Americans even more ef- 
fectively than blacks. She reaches conclusions not fully 
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merited by her data and simplifies a very complicated 
political phenomenon. Tate balances empirical social 
science with historical perspective. She clarifies that 
while the black population has moved from protest to 
politics, racial self-identification is still strongly valued 
within the group; and dissatisfaction with social, politi- 
cal and economic status crosses class and party lines. 
The African-American population is in no sense undif- 
ferentiated: variations in levels of education, economic 
status, gender, and age reveal important partisan pref- 
erences, attitudes towards electoral politics, and support 
for Jackson. Protest and racial politics will therefore 
continue in national life. African-Americans and all 
other Americans have just begun to learn the difficulties 
involved in balancing descriptive and substantive repre- 
sentation. 
University of Illinois, DIANNE M. PINDERHUGHES 
Urbana 


The Making of American Exceptionalism: The Knights 
of Labor and Class Formation in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Kim Voss. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1993. 290p. $39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


In her new book, Kim Voss, an historical sociologist, 
addresses a hoary issue in U.S. historiography, the 
theme of “American exceptionalism.” Simply put, the 
concept of “American exceptionalism” posits that the 
United States, unlike all other industrial societies, has 
lacked a working class conscious of itself and hence 
capable of advancing its interests through a mass social- 
ist or labor political party. Voss instead argues that until 
the end of the 1880s workers in the United States, 
England, and France followed a common path “as 
activists in each country built new inclusive unions and 
endorsed new radical creeds in reaction to similar fun- 
damental transformations in the organization of work 
and social life” (p. 234). 

Voss’s book consists of two parts, the first an over- 
view of the history of workers and labor movements in 
nineteenth-century England, France, and the United 
States; the second, a case study of the Knights of Labor 
in New Jersey constructed from a statistical analysis of 
323 local assemblies. Voss uses the research of labor and 
social historians to demonstrate that from the initital 
emergence of market-driven capitalist societies in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States until the end of 
1880s, workers in all three nations acted similarly. Dur- 
ing what she characterizes as the first moment of class 
formation, the era between the 1820s and 1840s, skilled 
workers, who were exploited by their masters, built craft 
unions and political protest movements. The subse- 
quent growth of industrial capitalism diluted artisanal 
culture and its craft unions. In what Voss characterizes 
as a second moment of class formation between the 
1840s and 1880s, semi-skilled factory operatives came to 
dominate the labor force and the further development of 
trade unionism depended on the ability of skilled work- 
ers to ally with the less skilled through new forms of 
organization. According to Voss, the “great depression” 
of the late nineteenth century resulted in “a significant 
convergence of experiences and grievances across all 
sectors of the working class” (p. 70). She suggests that in 
the 1880s English workers created a “new unionism” 
that drew less skilled workers into a labor movement 


inclined toward socialism; that French artisans orga- 
nized their nonskilled compatriots into militant commu- 
nity-based labor federations that adopted revolutionary 
syndicalism; and that American workers built the 
Knights of Labor to amalgamate the skilled and less 
skilled for common economic and political action on the 
principle of “working-class republicanism.” Thereafter, 
labor's trajectory diverged in the three nations. In Eng- 
land and France the “new unionism” and radical work- 
ing-class politics survived to promote the British Labour 
Party and French syndicalism; in the United States, 
however, the Knights of Labor collapsed, and was 
replaced by the anachronistic craft unionism and anti- 
politics of the American Federation of Labor. The failure 
of the Knights, Voss suggests, “marks the moment 
when, from a comparative perspective, the American 
labor movement began to look exceptional” (p. 235). 

Voss uses the history of the Knights in New Jersey to 
prove her hypothesis concerning the origins and timing 
of “American exceptionalism.” Working with local 
newspapers, state and federal reports, census data, and 
a variety of local labor history archives, she constructs a 
composite portrait of industries, cities, and the Knights 
of Labor in New Jersey. Her data-gathering and sophis- 
ticated statistical techniques proved to my satisfaction 
that the New Jersey Knights was an organization that 
recruited few non-working-class members; that its 
skilled workers acted as spark-plug unionists to recruit 
their less skilled brothers and sisters; that the Knights 
organized primarily on the basis of industry and craft 
rather than as mixed assemblies; and that the organi- 
zation was strongest in larger, more diverse, and eco- 
nomically advanced cities where interactions among 
heterogeneous workers fostered a community-based 
consciousness. Voss’s portrait of the Knights in New 
Jersey renders them comparable to the British “new 
unionists” and the French Syndicalists in their desire to 
liberate workers from wage slavery. What distinguished 
U.S. workers and their labor movement from their 
European analogues was not the singularity of American 
historical development (exceptionalism) but rather the 
inordinate power and antiunionism of U.S. employers. 
More so than any previous scholar of the Knights, Voss 
demonstrates that neither organizational paralysis, 
weak leadership, the antagonism of craft unionists, the 
ethnoreligious diversity of workers, nor the alleged 
utopian middle-class character of the Knights caused its 
failure. Examining a struggle between employers and 
Knights in Newark in 1886-87, Voss shows how the 
rising strength of labor prompted employers to form an 
association that precipitated a conflict with the Knights 
during which public authorities helped capital crush 
labor. What happened in Newark, asserts Voss, was 
writ large across the nation wherever and whenever 
employers organized to fight the Knights. Having lost 
the class struggle against employers during the second 
moment of class formation in the United States, the 
nonskilled workers found themselves bereft of organi- 
zation while their skilled brothers retreated into defen- 
sive enclaves of conservative, antipolitical craft unions 
(the AFL), thus establishing the conditions for “Ameri- 
can exceptionalism.” 

Voss’s portrait of the New Jersey Knights, their his- 
tory, and the causes of their failure rings true. Her 
analysis of “American exceptionalism” raises questions. 
Like many other contemporary historians, I find ““excep- 
tionalism” a tired concept, one that explains both too 
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much and too little about U.S. history. Like Aristide 
Zolberg, I believe that every national history is in part 
“exceptional” and that there is no single historical model 
against which to measure a nation’s development and 
declare it wanting. I think that Voss also exaggerates the 
differences between French and British labor, on the one 
hand, and American labor, on the other, after the 
collapse of the Knights. The “new unionism” in Britain 
remained relatively weak until World War I while the 
British Labour Party and socialism scarcely attracted 
most workers. In France, unionism remained feeble and 
most semi-skilled workers lacked unions until the 1930s 
when France experienced its own labor upheaval during 
Leon Blum’s popular front version of a New Deal. My 
reading of French history suggests, moreover, that em- 
ployers and the state were as antilabor as their U.S. 
counterparts. Indeed, between the 1880s and 1920, the 
U.S. had a more powerful union movement than France, 
and a socialist movement at least as large and influential 
as those in France and England. A final aspect of Voss’s 
comparative approach troubles me. I understand her 
choice of England for purposes of comparison. But why 
France rather than Germany, when the latter nation, 
according to most economic and business historians, 
had an industrial history and structure most like that of 
the United States and when it is conventionally consid- 
ered the model for socialist and trade union develop- 
ment from which other more “exceptional” nations 
allegedly deviated? 


Binghamton University MELVYN DUBOFSKY 


Regulation in the White House: The Johnson Presi- 
dency. By David M. Welborn. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1993. 354p. $45.00 cloth. 


David Welborn’s discerning examination of the ways 
in which President Johnson conducted his “business in 
regulation” sheds much needed empirical light upon the 
translation of presidential power into regulatory behav- 
ior, from the public image projected by a board or 
bickering commissioners, to the substantive details of 
international airline routes and residual oil controls. 
Welborn’s analysis provides a crisp picture of one pres- 
ident’s perceptions of his regulatory responsibilities and 
the context within which he operated, defined (some- 
what oddly) by time constraints, political necessity, an 
ambitious political agenda, and a hefty respect for the 
autonomy and competency of the independent regula- 
tory commissions. Yet Welborn’s concentrated effort to 
study regulation in the White House yields insights into 
the institutional powers of the presidency that extend 
bevond the business of regulation, and that illustrate a 
president's understanding of the public interest, his 
mandate to serve, and the implications for exercising 
presidential authority. 

. Welborn’s study builds from a simple premise: The 
president has inescapable regulatory responsibilities re- 
lated to his role as chief executive, as a leader with a 
legislative agenda, and as the designated authority for 
deciding particular substantive regulatory matters (pp. 
4-6). Welborn asks, in exercising these various respon- 
sibilities, “what do presidents actually do and how do 
they go about doing it?” (p. 256). He argues that the 
business of regulation in the Johnson White House was 
motivated by three objectives: 1) to prevent harm that 
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regulatory activities might bring to the administration; 
2) to “enlist regulatory assistance” to facilitate the ad- 
ministration’s “basic economic policy objectives,” and 
3) to pursue “consumer, health, safety, and environ- 
mental protection” by expanding social regulation (p. 21). 
These objectives were pursued in a manner that “con- 
founds the conventional wisdom about presidents and 
regulation and also about Johnson the president (p. 19). 
Welborn documents a White House actively involved in 
managing its regulatory business at a variety of levels, 
influential in its ability to affect regulatory outcomes, 
and a president whose depth of substantive and political 
knowledge of regulatory affairs provided ample means 
to facilitate a broader political agenda. Regulatory busi- 
ness, in other words, was not an end in itself for 
Johnson, but a means to broader ends. 

Following an introduction providing an overview of 
the institutional and political constraints affecting pres- 
idential management of the regulatory process, and a 
profile of LBJ’s leadership style, the book probes 
Johnson's regulatory role in three contexts. Chapters 2 
and 3 focus upon the independent commissions. An 
examination of Johnson's strategic use of the appoint- 
ment process, and the “linkages” between the White 
House and the commissions on a day-to-day basis pro- 
vides a convincing argument for the “balance” Johnson 
tried to achieve “between agency and presidential busi- 
ness,” and between an activist White House seeking 
cooperation and teamwork with the commissions, and 
the need to respect commission autonomy (p. 25). Reg- 
ulatory activity within the executive branch is examined 
in chapters 4 and 5. In contrast to Johnson’s “arms 
length” rule in dealing with the substantive agendas of 
the commissions, the White House played an integral 
role in the regulation of oil imports through the Depart- 
ment of Interior, commodity prices through Agriculture, 
and the coordination of banking supervision through 
Treasury. Further, these regulatory leaders readily as- 
sumed the roles of “advocates,” in contrast to the 
expectations for commissioners. The direct links be- 
tween these areas of regulation and economic perfor- 
mance (particularly the effort to hold down inflation), 
brought the White House into the substantive details. In 
matters of antitrust (chapter 5), however, the ties be- 
tween the White House and the Justice Department, as 
well as the perceived connection between antitrust pol- 
icy and economic performance, were more “tenuous.” 
Chapter 6 examines the administration’s legislative 
agenda, particularly the ambitious expansion of social 
regulation. The final chapter categorizes Johnson’s reg- 
ulatory involvement across the three contexts as “high,” 
“moderate,” or “low,” and examines the presence of 
three factors in individual cases that tended to draw 
Johnson into regulatory issues: “duty, compulsion, and 
disagreement” (p. 261). When the president had a de 
jure or de facto “obligation to act,” a compulsion to act 
for furthering his (political) interests, and there was 
disagreement between the White House staff and an 
agency, for example, Welborn argues there was a likeli- 
hood of high presidential involvement in the issue. 

Welborn’s use of the memoranda and working papers 
of the Johnson White House provides direct links be- 
tween presidential priorities, the use of presidential 
influence, and (often) the shift in regulatory behav- 
ior—at times substantive, at times stylistic. Yet it is 
precisely his very detailed empirical work that would 
lend itself to a much richer and more generalized anal- 
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ysis of the institution of the presidency as an influence 
upon regulatory activities, in particular, but the admin- 
istration of the executive branch, more generally. This 
reviewer was hoping for a more systematic return to 
questions raised early in the book about presidential 
influence over regulatory behavior, versus that of regu- 
lated interests and the Congress. What does the Johnson 
experience tell us about the limits of presidential influ- 
ence, and are those limits personal (related to style and 
agenda) or institutional? If the authority is there to be 
exercised, what determines its restrained use? The com- 
plicated debate over “who controls the bureaucracy” 
(long fought on the field of formal models) could be 
enriched by an analysis such as Welborn’s that demon- 
strates the exercise of influence as well as its limitations. 
Further, how does Johnson’s approach to the business 
of regulation contrast or parallel the approaches of more 
recent presidents, particularly Reagan? Was Johnson’s 
use of the BOB, and his formula for regulatory appoint- 
ments a precursor to the more centralized and system- 
atic approach to regulation taken by later presidents? A 
second, minor criticism is Welborn’s hesitancy to elabo- 
rate upon Johnson’s governing style, such as his will- 
ingness to buck the demands of “special” interests in the 
attempt to facilitate fairness. We often argue that presi- 
dents are motivated by their more broadly based politi- 
cal coalitions in their conduct of executive branch busi- 
ness (in contrast to the parochial concerns of Congress), 
but a systematic investigation of their actions in trying to 
serve that broader interest (particularly when con- 
fronted by powerful, more particular interests) is scarce. 
Welborn provides some insights, although without elab- 
oration. 

This discussion about the potential for extending 
Welborn’s analysis should not take away from his im- 
portant contribution to the study of regulation and his 
vivid presentation of the very personal and political 
management of regulatory affairs that is possible from 
the White House. The book is thorough in its coverage, 
consequential in its findings, enlivened by its empirical 
base (in part, the quotes and commands of LBJ on 
regulation), and a must-read read for anyone interested 
not only in the business of regulation, but in the insti- 
tution of the presidency as a tool for managing, direct- 
ing, and influencing bureaucratic behavior. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison ANNE M. KHADEMIAN 


From Outrage to Action: The Politics of Grass-Roots 
Dissent. By Laura R. Woliver. Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press, 1993. 195p. $36.95. 


Laura Woliver analyzes four Wisconsin community 
controversies that transpired between 1977 and 1984 
when citizens reacted angrily to perceived failings in the 
criminal justice system. Two of the controversies 
stemmed from egregious remarks made by local judges 
about the victims of sexual assault. Dane County Judge 
Archie Simonson blamed sexual assault on the provoc- 
ative way that women dressed. He was swiftly ousted in 
a recall election. On the other hand, Grant County Judge 
William Reinecke narrowly survived a recall election 
after suggesting that a five-year old girl had made sexual 
advances toward a man who molested her. Woliver’s 
third case revolved around the death of an African- 
American man, Ernest Lacy, who was beaten by Mil- 
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wautkee police officers and died while in their custody 
after being arrested on suspicion of rape, a charge that 
later proved unfounded. Following sustained commu- 
nity pressure, five Milwaukee police officers were either 
fired or suspended for their part in the Lacy death, and 
the Lacy family eventually won financial compensation 
through settlement of civil suits they filed. The fourth 
case of collective action that Woliver studies was moti- 
vated by the abduction and murder of a ten year old girl 
named Paula McCormick by a man who had a history of 
criminal conduct, including an earlier conviction for 
sexual assault. Community pressure placed discussion 
and study of the criminal justice system on the agenda 
and prompted meetings between public officials and 
citizens on this subject, but did not produce many 
concrete changes. 

Woliver’s book adds usefully to our catalogue of 
studies of community activism. In tracing each case, she 
supplements newspaper accounts with material gath- 
ered from in-depth interviews conducted in 1984-85 
with leading participants. She chronicles the develop- 
ment of the movements; discusses how the incidents 
were portrayed in the media; analyzes the process of 
issue definition, agenda setting, and coalition formation; 
reports the views and reactions of participants; com- 
pares the different outcomes of the movements; and 
reflects on the impact of political activism and the ability 
of ordinary citizens to be heard. Throughout, Woliver 
makes an admirable effort to apply to her cases insights 
drawn from a wide range of literature on social move- 
ments and political activism. 

There is, unfortunately, not always a clear summary 
of the events surrounding each of the cases. Sometimes 
the facts of the precipitating event trickle out in the 
course of her analysis, instead of being presented up 
front. The most serious instance of this occurs in the 
chapter on the Simonson recall, where crucial details of 
the Judge’s remarks during the sentencing hearing that 
instigated the public furor are not reported in the intro- 
ductory sections, but rather more than half way into the 
chapter. 

In the Simonson and Lacy cases, the activists were 
largely successful in reaching their objectives. Woliver 
argues that community activists in those instances were 
able to draw respectively upon the broader feminist and 
civil rights communities in support of their goals. The 
Simonson recall effort drew heavily from experienced 
women’s organizations (including the National Organi- 
zation for Women) that were centered in the liberal 
Madison university community. The Lacy protests com- 
bined dozens of existing political, social, and religious 
organizations that banded together in a broad coalition. 
Both movements successfully tied the local incidents to 
the larger feminist and civil rights agendas. 

In contrast, the organizers in the less successful Mc- 
Cormick and Reinecke cases appear to have been less 
imaginative political entrepreneurs. They were unable to 
frame the controversies using the kind of general ideo- 
logical language that would have activated wider sup- 
port for their cause. Woliver contends that their inability 
to ground the movements in an established activist 
community not only undermined political mobilization, 
but made it harder for those who did participate to 
receive the social support they needed to retain their 
convictions. In addition to contrasting degrees of orga- 
nization, there were several mundane political reasons 
why the Simonson recall succeeded whereas the Rei- 
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necke campaign didn’t. The Reinecke recall election was 
closely contested, but Reinecke survived because he ran 
in a more conservative county and there was no strong 
alternative candidate to him as there was in the Simon- 
son recall. Simonson also had a more checkered past 
record that added to his vulnerability, in contrast to 
Reinecke who was more highly respected by the local 
elite, including the legal profession. The evidence also 
indicates that Reinecke’s misconduct was judged by 
opinion leaders and the public to be less serious and 
offensive than Simonson’s. 

A few activists involved in the Reinecke and McCor- 
mick controversies told Woliver of their bitterness over 
their experience with local politics. The McCormick 
activists felt that politicians had given them the run- 
around. Those who worked to remove Reinecke recalled 
facing hostility and accusations of political extremism, 
which stung all the more in the small town atmosphere 
of Grant County. Perhaps the inexperienced anti-Rei- 
necke forces were naive to think that they could wage 
their campaign without generating counterattacks from 
the opposition, since the attacks on them were not 
unlike some of the charges hurled at the leaders of the 
Simonson recall. One of the main conclusions Woliver 
draws from her analysis of the four movements is that 
some interests will remain unorganized because individ- 
uals fear social censure in communities where they feel 
outnumbered. While this must often be true, neither the 
Reinecke or McCormick case appears to bear heavily on 
this point. Although the Reinecke campaign was hard 
fought, with harsh rhetoric used by both sides, it does 
not seem from Woliver’s account that the local majority 
“silenced” (p. 138) the dissenters as she claims in her 
conclusion. It is difficult to see how the activists could 
have felt unduly isolated and stigmatized given the 
relative ease with which they gathered thousands of 
signatures for the recall petition and the well-publicized 
calls for Reinecke’s removal issued in major state and 
national newspaper editorials. As it happened, the ac- 
tivists came very close to winning their campaign and, 
even in defeat, appear to have modified the Judge’s 
subsequent behavior on the bench in a manner to their 
liking. 

Similarly, I was not convinced by Woliver’s claim that 
the activists in the McCormick movement had been 
“hushed” (p. 111) by insincere politicians. Organized 
protest was stalled because there was no obvious culprit 
in the criminal justice system who could be fingered and 
held responsible for the girl’s murder. Local politicians 
may have, as Woliver claims, stalled the activists with 
meetings, symbolic gestures, and speeches, but the 
activists were also sobered by the difficulty of trying to 
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reform a criminal justice system that they only vaguely 
understood. Not all was lost by any means. Participation 
in the local movement allowed people to show solidarity 
with their neighbors in expressing outrage over what 
had happened in their community. Woliver speculates 
nevertheless that the negative experiences of the few 
activists she interviewed might discourage any future 
endeavors, but this seems an overly pessimistic conclu- 
sion if applied to the entire movement. One wonders 
what would have happened if there had been a second 
McCormick case on the heels of the first. Quite possibly 
the coordination of protest would have been more rather 
than less likely given the networks created and lessons 
learned in the original case. A factor that primed partic- 
ipation in the campaign to recall Simonson, after all, was 
the recent occurrence of several rapes in Madison, which 
had made sexual assault a topic of discussion in the 
media and the public and thereby heightened sensitivity 
to Simonson’s comments. 

In general, I was surprised that the interviews did not 
seem to play as central a role in the analysis as I 
imagined they would. They provide insight into the 
feelings and perceptions of activists, but they are not 
used to make any particularly telling theoretical points. 
Although it is reported that Judge Simonson was inter- 
viewed, I could not find reference to that conversation in 
the chapter on the case. Also, the small number of 
interviews conducted were concentrated on protest 
leaders, leaving us to speculate about the motives and 
reactions of the more casual participant. One issue 
raised in the Simonson controversy, for example, was 
that the activism was motivated partly by racism, given 
that the victim was white while the accused juveniles 
were black. The only evidence offered against this prop- 
osition is the denials of recall leaders. Similarly, the 
handful of leaders interviewed from the Reinecke cam- 
paign were disillusioned by the rough treatment they 
received, but was their reaction shared by the average 
participant who was not on the front lines of the dispute 
and who, therefore, may have enjoyed a more favorable 
cost-benefit calculus? In contrast to the results from her 
interviews, newspaper reports following the Reinecke 
recall election cited by Woliver (p. 137) indicate that 
some participants were content with having given the 
Judge a scare. On these matters, the in-depth approach, 
while providing valuable detail and a unique perspec- 
tive, may actually have been too close to the action, 
sacrificing representativeness and obscuring more gen- 
eral observations and conclusions. 


Northwestern University DENNIS CHONG 
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God's People: Covenant and Land in South Africa, Israel, 
and Ulster. By Donald Harman Akenson. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1992. 404p. $29.95. 

Unsettled States, Disputed Lands: Britain and Ireland, 
France and Algeria, Israel and the West Bank—Gaza. 
By Ian S. Lustick. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1993. 576p. $37.50. 


How are we to explore cases of intransigent conflict in 
societies where ethnicity, race, and religion are, at the 
core, group differences? Theoretically rooted compari- 
son is increasingly relied upon by scholars, political 
activists, and conflict resolution practitioners in thinking 
about what were once understood as a series of unique 
situations. The two books under review here are inter- 
esting in that despite the fact that Ireland and Israel are 
two of the three cases that each treats, the specific 
theories driving the comparisons are very different. As a 
result, one sees how different theories, when applied 
systematically, lead to very different—but not necessar- 
ily incompatible—insights. 

Akenson, a historian, focuses on the role of what he 
calls “covenantal thinking” as it has shaped the political 
beliefs and actions of three dominant groups: Afrikaners 
in South Africa, Jews in Israel, and Protestants in North- 
ern Ireland. The covenant that lies at the core of the 
world-views of each of these groups is told in the 
Exodus story in the Old Testament. Its “if-then’”’ char- 
acter, “Tf Israel will be his people, Yahweh will be their 
God” entails obligations and responsibilities for all 
Chosen People that are manifest through an emphasis 
on social law, a clear distinction between enemies and 
allies, the warlike character of the Deity, attachment to 
specific pieces of land, and group purity (p. 13). 

Lustick’s main concern is in the dynamics of state 
expansion and contraction associated with shifts in 
boundaries. He explores how Britain and France went 
from seeing Ireland and Algeria as integral parts of their 
national territory to viewing Catholic Ireland and Alge- 
ria as independent political entities. His analysis of these 
two cases then provides the basis for an examination of 
the prospects for the creation of an independent Pales- 
tinian state on the West Bank and Gaza. 

Despite the different core questions driving these 
studies, both authors address a number of common 
issues. For example, each is concerned with the central 
role of cultural metaphors and shared interpretations of 
the social and political world. Akenson develops the 
idea of the covenantal grid, a conceptual schema that 
offers a culturally constructed explanation for past 
events and a guide to future action for the politically 
dominant groups in each society under study. He ex- 
plores the grid’s biblical roots and explains its social and 
political power in these three societies through both the 
general fit between the grid’s central metaphors and the 
human condition and its more specific capacity to pro- 
vide relevant guidelines for social and political action 
and group survival. 

Land, exodus, and blood sacrifice are three central 
“points of great sensitivity within the grid and anything 
that touches one of them energizes the entire grid and 
calls forth an immediate, focused, sometimes violent 
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response” in each culture under examination (p. 31). In 
his discussion of political myth, Akenson, like Geertz, 
suggests that myths both reflect everyday societal func- 
tioning by providing a psychocultural framework for the 
interpretation of the world and, at the same time, shape 
the social and political order. 

Lustick, interested in shared, culturally constructed 
beliefs about the state and the political order, inquires 
into the sometimes convulsive dynamics associated with 
state boundary redefinition. In doing so, he reminds us 
that while we readily think of boundaries as unchang- 
ing, the historical truth is that state boundaries are 
political constructions. The expansion and contraction of 
states, he shows, occurs more often than we believe, 
accompanied by political upheaval in which the founda- 
tion of the political order and make-up of the political 
community are at stake. His analysis, built upon Gram- 
sci, emphasizes three stages (incumbency, regime, and 
ideological hegemony) and two thresholds involved in 
state expansion or contraction. The ideological threshold 
involves struggles over definition of the political com- 
munity, while the regime threshold marks struggles over 
the structure of the political order. 

Akenson and Lustick emphasize very different—but 
not necessarily incompatible—mechanisms for under- 
standing the politics of domination and change in the 
cases they examine. Akenson pays more attention to the 
culture of the dominant group, and Lustick stresses the 
political dynamics in the dominant state. Akenson 
makes a strong case for the power of culturally shared 
beliefs as motivators of action through the construction 
of in-group solidarity and the development of in-group 
institutions and practices to exercise power and ward off 
outside enemies. He points out that none of the groups 
he examines has shown any real interest in gaining new 
adherents through conversion, despite the fact that all 
consider themselves as besieged minorities. In fact, 
there is great concern, almost obsession, with the prob- 
lems of impurity and dilution of the group through too 
easy and too-casual contact with outsiders. 

A crucial mechanism Akenson identifies for achieving 
social and political separation is through religious insti- 
tutions and practices that inform daily life. Also critical is 
the role of language: he reminds readers that both 
Afrikaans and Hebrew were dead languages, a few 
generations ago only spoken by a handful of people. 
Language, like other exclusive cultural practices, comes 
to serve as an emotional focus for group solidarity but 
also becomes the central mechanism for achieving that 
solidarity through its central role in education and 
socialization of successive generations. (Interestingly, in 
Northern Ireland, where language does not separate 
Protestants and Catholics, there are separate school 
systems for each group offering distinctive content and 
values to students.) 

Lustick’s inquiry into the process of changing state 
boundaries begins with detailed discussion of an impor- 
tant problem—the extent to which Israeli control over, 
and settlement in, the West Bank and Gaza has created 
“facts on the ground” that effectively preclude the 
emergence of an independent Palestinian state in the 
area. His conclusion is that while facts on the ground 
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may be difficult to undo, they are not enough to fix 
political boundaries in the absence of both ideological 
hegemony and an effective regime. Crossing both of 
these thresholds, it turns out, was crucial, in somewhat 
different ways, in ending British rule over all of Ireland 
and French control of Algeria. 

He details both the movement across the ideological 
threshold in Britain in the 1830-86 period, when the idea 
of Irish self-rule moved from the absurd to government 
policy, and the changing conception of where and what 
was France from 1830 to 1958. In each case, the collapse 
of a particular hegemonic definition of the state as 
necessarily including the relevant peripheral regions 
provoked a second conflict, namely, over the structure 
of the regime itself, which, for a time, takes precedence 
over issues of incumbency and power holding. 

State contraction (what Lustick calls rescaling) occurs 
in different ways in response to specific challenges. In 
Britain, problem decomposition (dividing Ireland into 
two parts) and in France, regime recomposition (the 
birth of the Gaullist Fifth Republic) turn out to be crucial 
mechanisms to the management, if not the resolution, of 
the regime and ideological crises. These cases, he per- 
suasively argues, have important lessons for the Israeli 
situation; and he proceeds to develop some thoughtful 
and imaginative scenarios about the future of the Middle 
East (some of which have already come to pass) based 
on his theoretical analysis. 

Despite the popular image that caricatures covenantal 
cultures and colonial societies as head-in-the-sand, os- 
trichlike creatures always resistant to change, both stud- 
ies show this view as too simplistic. Akenson devotes 
three chapters to the significant shifts in the political 
landscape in Northern Ireland, South Africa, and Israel 
in recent years. He argues that while covenantal cul- 
tures’ immediate response to outside threat is to assume 
they can outlast it, new relationships can be built, and 
great changes are possible within the covenantal grid 
when these cultures are persuaded that a friend (or foe) 
is there to stay. However, he warns that “because within 
covenantal cultures compromise is taken as a sign of 
weakness, the leaders of these nations must be given 
plenty of room to talk to themselves and their constitu- 
ents, to become accustomed to the potential for change, 
and to convince themselves that the idea was theirs all 
along” (p. 356). Lustick, too, speaks to the issue of 
change, arguing that sometimes it is sudden, swift, and 
nonlinear, as one can see in the transition between the 
Fourth and Fifth French Republics. 

Both books under review are important studies show- 
ing the merits of theoretically driven, historically rooted, 
comparative analyses. Akenson’s will probably be 
viewed as more unconventional by political scientists 
skeptical of the power of ideas (especially religiously 
rooted ones) to shape political order in the modern 
world. Although Lustick, too, emphasizes political ac- 
tors’ conceptualization of their worlds and how this 
shapes the alternatives they take seriously, his analysis 
will be more familiar in terms of both its concepts and its 
problems. Both books are long—in Lustick’s case, I 
think, longer than necessary. Each provides theoreti- 
cally informed cases and shows the value of comparing 
what often, to both participants and observers, seem like 
unique, unrelated cases. 


Bryn Mawr College Marc Howarp Ross 
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The Domestic Politics of German Unification. Edited by 
Christopher Anderson, Karl Kaltenthaler, and Wolf- 
gang Luthardt. Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1993. 254p. 
$28.00. 

From Bundesrepublik to Deutschland: German Politics 
after Unification. Edited by Michael G. Huelshoff, 
Andrei S. Markovits, and Simon Reich. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1993. 396p. $55.00 cloth, 
$22.50 paper. 


The unification of Germany is clearly one of the most 
significant events of the twentieth century. These two 
new edited volumes take stock of the changes in Ger- 
many’s internal and external politics and their meaning 
and begin to piece together a portrait of the “new” 
Germany. In spite of striking differences in their ap- 
proaches, both collections make it clear that the united 
Germany is more than the sum of its parts, though the 
complexity of unification and its status as a “work in 
progress” make it difficult to define precisely the char- 
acter of the new Germany. 

From Bundesrepublik to Deutschland is the more ambi- 
tious of the two collections. The volume considers the 
contributions that different research agendas in compar- 
ative politics and international relations have made to 
our understanding of German politics, and then ques- 
tions their applicability to the study of Germany after 
unification. Huelshoff and Markovits note that prior to 
1989, the study of German politics evolved into the 
study of a “normal” democratic regime, anchored 
within a relatively stable world order. Initially, practi- 
tioners of comparative politics stressed variations on the 
theme of democratic stability that were central to the 
subfield in the 1960s and 1970s. As the Bundesrepublik 
matured and fears of democratic breakdown waned, 
research on Germany came to emphasize institutions, 
parties, evolving public opinion, and other issues asso- 
ciated with the study of stable democracies. The themes 
of normalcy and stability have survived the subsequent 
growth of political economy, albeit in somewhat differ- 
ent forms, such as corporatism’s focus on class compro- 
mise and consensus. The editors also point out that the 
normalcy of the Bonn Republic was critical to the Cold 
War security system’s structure and the associated em- 
phasis on bipolarity in international relations during the 
Cold War era. 

The editors believe that these perspectives have over- 
emphasized structure and continuity in their explana- 
tions of German politics. These approaches are not well 
suited to the context of German unification, which 
embodies a break with the normalcy of the Bundesre- 
publik. Theoretical and substantive orientations that 
were heretofore dominant in the study of Germany are 
likely to decline in importance. This is especially true of 
theories in international relations that stress system 
structure. While some approaches, such as those in 
comparative politics focusing on the evolution of liberal 
democracy, remain useful in considering the implica- 
tions of the new historical context, the editors maintain 
that they are not too helpful in identifying its causes: 
comparative history is better equipped for both tasks, 
especially the latter. The contributions to this volume are 
united by their consideration of continuity versus 
change, structure versus process, and the role of ideas 
and ideology in the study of German politics. After a 
review of past research on the Bundesrepublik and its 
extension to united Germany (parts 1 and 2), these 
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themes are explored in four different substantive set- 
tings: “Political Economy,” “Women, Politics and Soci- 
ety,” ““Inter-German Relations and the Politics of Unifi- 
cation,” and “Germany and Its External Environment” 
(parts 3-6; respectively). Some sections of From Bundes- 
republik to Deutschland are more unified and coherent 
than others, and there are differences in the clarity of the 
book’s central themes, which emerge with the greatest 
lucidity in part 6. 

The Domestic Politics of German Unification is more 
modest in scope. Eschewing explicit involvement in 
epistemological debates and evaluations of theoretical 
approaches, this volume centers on the substance of 
domestic politics before, during, and after German uni- 
fication. Four key questions serve as the focal points of 
this collection: How did the process of unification take 
place and how can it be understood? What are the effects 
of unification, both short- and long-term, on the demo- 
cratic process in Germany? What are the consequences 
of unification for German political institutions? What are 
some concrete examples of policy problems facing the 
united German? (p. 10). Thus, this collection centers on 
a number of issues that Huelshoff, Markovits, and Reich 
believe will recede in importance, although question one 
occasionally leads the authors onto similar terrain. 
When this occurs, they reach similar conclusions regard- 
ing the impact of the “undigested” legacies of German 
history. | 

The book is organized into two parts. Part 1 focuses on 
the process of unification and the politics surrounding it. 
With the exception of Lembruch’s treatment of regime 
change in East Germany, the individual contributions 
center on parties and electoral politics. Part 2 focuses on 
institutions and policy alternatives. The emphasis in this 
part is on existing and potential institutional changes. 
Two recurring themes emerge: the impact of unification 
on essentially West German institutions (including the 
possibility of a new German constitution) and the prob- 
lems of transferring these institutional arrangements to 
the eastern Lander. 

Differences in approach make these books useful 
companions on a number of different dimension. At the 
level of larger themes and approaches to understanding 
Germany, Domestic Politics reinforces From Bundesrepublik 
to Deutschland’s argument that great attention should be 
given to the interplay of historical continuity and 
change, and that united Germany represents a synthesis 
of Germany’s various pasts. Domestic Politics also rein- 
forces the editors of From Bundesrepublik to Deutschland’s 
faith in continuing work on the evolution of German 
democracy as a useful social-scientific counterpart of 
historical analyses. The very insightful contributions 
found in Domestic Politics suggest that rather than reced- 
ing behind concepts such as nationalism, national iden- 
tity, and power, the study of Germany’s domestic insti- 
tutions is integral to understanding them. 

These books also complement each other in terms of 
coverage. The sheer number and complexity of issues 
surrounding German unification make it impossible for 
a single volume to provide a comprehensive treatment. 
Out of necessity, the contributors to Domestic Politics do 
not address issues involving international politics. There 
are important insights to be gathered here, given the 
role of external forces in contributing to unification itself 
and lingering questions concerning Germany’s role in 
world politics. This gap is closed, at least partially, by 
several of the contributions to From Bundesrepublik to 


Deutschland. For example, a chapter by Markovits and 
Reich and one by Huelshoff examine Germany’s posi- 
tion within post-Cold War Europe. Their accounts pro- 
vide solid support for the thesis that Germany is becom- 
ing an economic (rather than a military) hegemon within 
Europe and a key actor within a multipolar world. 
Furthermore, Markovits and Reich link Germany’s rela- 
tions with, and partial dominance of, Europe to key 
characteristics of its domestic politics, mcst importantly 
its commitment to liberal democracy and commercial- 
ism, which provide a more or less reluctant Germany 
with ideological leadership. Huelshoff’s contribution 
also stresses domestic politics via his application of 
Putnam’s two-level game metaphor to Germany’s be- 
havior within the European Community. 

On the other hand, the coverage of domestic politics 
per se provided by From Bundesrepublik to Deutschland is 
rather weak—troubling because the book’s subtitle im- 
plies a substantial treatment. Unfortunately, there is no 
sustained consideration of many of the core issues of 
German domestics politics, though certain elements of 
it, such as women and politics, the transformation of the 
eastern Lander, and the rise of the radical Right, receive 
considerable attention. The emphasis on parties, elec- 
toral politics, and institutional arrangements found in 
Domestic Politics fills these gaps admirably. 

In addition to filling unavoidable gaps in each other's 
coverage, these books compliment each other in the 
areas where they overlap. In some cases, the overlap 
provides a more complete picture of issues that are fairly 
well understood. An example of this may be found in 
the fit between From Bundesrepublik to Deutschlana’s his- 
torical analysis of the women’s movement, East and 
West, and such contributions to Domestic Politics as 
Anderson’s presentation of trends in the representation 
of women in the Bundestag and Kommers’ consider- 
ation of the constitutional dimensions of the abortion 
issue. In other cases, overlaps between the two books 
remind us of just how tentative our uncerstanding is 
and help to identify areas where a relatively greater 
amount of research will be needed. For example, the 
contributions by Allen (From Bundesrepublik to Deut- 
schland) and Hancock (Domestic Politics) leave the reader 
uncertain as to whether macro- or mesocorporatism will 
constitute the dominant model of industrial relations in 
Germany, not to mention the possibility of a breakdown 
in the generally amicable relationship between business 
and labor. Of course, this is the case because industrial 
relations, like many other aspects of German politics, are 
still in a state of flux. However, suggestions and specu- 
lations regarding the likely alternatives provide future 
research with useful points of departure. 

Obviously, it will be some time before German unity 
and its implications are properly understood. Each of 
these edited volumes makes solid individual contribu- 
tions toward that end. Taken together, their contribu- 
tions are even stronger. 


Southern Methodist University W. Davip PATTERSON 


Soldiers and Politics in Eastern Europe, 1945-90: The 
Case of Hungary. By Zoltan D. Barany. New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1993. 243p. $65.00. 


This is one of the best of the “year 1989” studies of the 
complex relationship between the Communist party and 
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the military organization. What characterized this rela- 
tionship in Eastern European polities at this time was 
the effort to depoliticize the military. 

The Party is the most combative superstructure of 
Soviet regimes. The military clearly is subordinated to a 
hegemonic Party that tolerates no political or ideological 
opposition. Yet the cleavages are internal—within the 
military and the Party, rather than between the two. 
Even if the military is the third structure of power (after 
the secret services and the Party), its elites are well 
represented in almost all levels of Party leadership. 

What makes Eastern European armies even more 
subservient to the Party is the role played by the Soviet 
Army in “the transformation of the East European 
armies according to Moscow’s desiderata” (p. 18). 
Barany takes us through all the stages of transformation 
that the Hungarian military underwent—from Sovietiza- 
tion (1945-53), to subordination (1953-68), to accommo- 
dation and recalcitrance (1968-88), to the final democra- 
tization (1988-90). Unfortunately, this is the weakest 
section of an otherwise well researched study. 

The author is methodologically sound and has care- 
fully followed the literature that dealt with civil-military 
relations in communist and totalitarian systems. Once 
again, the study confirms the hegemonic role of the 
Party over the state and the military. 

In examining the utility of various models on civil- 
military relations in communist systems (e.g., Colton 
and Odom in Herspring and Volgyes’s Civil Military 
Relations in Communist Systems [1978] and also Roman 
Kolkowicz’s Soviet Military and the Communist Party 
[1967]), Barany finds they are “at best ... clusters of 
generalizations and, for the most part, unsubstantiated 
hypotheses,” since most relate to the Soviet model 
(p. 169). I find that even so far as the Soviet model is 
concerned, much of the “modeling” in the 1960s and 
1970s bears no resemblance to what we know now about 
the Soviet military. The ethnic and regional divisions, as 
well as the nature of the relationship between the Party 
and the army, has been oversimplified. 

What is most significant in this study is the author's 
painstaking effort to analyze the methods employed by 
the Party to gain and maintain control over the military 
institution. Of great interest is the final comparative 
chapter that deals with civil-military relations in Eastern 
Europe. Especially interesting is the analysis of the 
mechanism of party control over its armed forces in 
Hungary, Poland, and Bulgaria before 1990 and the 
adoption of the Soviet model as an instrument of its 
domination. What is unfortunately missing (although 
the publication date is 1993) is an explanation of the role 
and attitude of the military at the end of Party domina- 
tion and, above all, whether the army split on, encour- 
aged, or rejected reform. 

Now that the reformers have been electorally defeated 
and Russia has become a rival and not an enforced ally, 
I wish the author would have elaborated on what portends 
for future civil-military relations in Eastern Europe. 

This excellent comparative study of the role of the 
military in Eastern Europe (especially Hungary) con- 
firms the subordinate role played by the military in 
communist countries. Barany confirms the view that the 
military did not act independently to forestall the dem- 
ocratic revolution of 1989 once its courses of authority 
collapsed. Barany’s thorough and profound analysis 
clearly demonstrates that the military never acted as a 
political pressure group, as some prominent theorists of 
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civil-military relations of communist countries (mainly 
the USSR) incorrectly claimed. This study, hopefully, 
will pave the way for new works, as well as new 
approaches, in the field of civil-military relations in 
former communist countries. 


American University AMOS PERLMUTTER 


Hemmed In: Responses to Africa’s Economic Decline. 
Edited by Thomas M. Callaghy and John Ravenhill. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1994. 573p. 
$50.00 cloth, $18.50 paper. 


The 1980s were a decade of economic crisis in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Beleaguered by stagnant growth and 
mounting debt, many countries embarked on World 
Bank and IMF-sponsored adjustment programs. Several 
years of erratic reform produced hesitant stabilization in 
several countries, but few signs of a robust return to 
growth. As the 1990s dawned, Africa was gripped by a 
second regional crisis, this time political in nature. 
Dozens of single-party states and military dictatorships, 
confronted by resurgent domestic opposition and inter- 
national pressure, liberalized their polities or initiated 
transfers to competitive electoral rule. The wave of 
political transitions produced equally tentative and un- 
even results, ranging from democratic reform to civil 
war and state collapse. 

There has been a dearth of analysis linking these 
epochal changes. This volume is an indispensable con- 
tribution, for it provides a wide-ranging, theoretically 
informed effort to address the complex issues of eco- 
nomic and political reform in the region. The studies 
collected here examine Africa’s position in the global 
economy, the role of international financial institutions 
(IFIs) in guiding regional reform, and the economic and 
social impact of orthodox adjustment policies. Several 
authors also assess the political context of economic 
policy change, and the implications of political transition 
for future reform. 

If there is a shared perspective among these writers, it 
is this: reform was inevitable for Africa, given the 
disastrous trajectory of economic decline in the early 
1980s. Some of the central elements in the structural 
adjustment package (fiscal restraint, price reform) were 
necessary, though not sufficient for economic recovery. 
However, the orthodox agenda in Africa has been a 
substantial failure. This is partially attributable to the 
inherent limitations of underdeveloped markets and 
weak states, but it is also a consequence of global 
economic trends and the policy myopia of the IFIs. 
While Africa faces a limited array of options, feasible 
alterations in the domestic reform agenda and the inter- 
national economy might significantly improve the re- 
gion’s discouraging prospects. Sustained recovery is 
also contingent upon a dramatic change in the political 
context of economic management. 

The opening chapters examine Africa’s experience 
with debt and adjustment. In his overview of the IFIs’ 
approach to reform, John Ravenhill notes that the IMF 
and the World Bank have undergone a limited process of 
learning during the past decade. The Bank in particular 
has moved away from a simplistic adherence to “getting 
prices right” and stabilizing fiscal and external balances. 
By the end of the 1980s the Bank readily acknowledged 
the importance of domestic political reform, institutional 
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development and international debt relief as essential 
components of economic recovery. They also called for 
more flexible implementation and appropriate policies to 
offset the social costs of adjustment. Despite the rhetor- 
ical shift, Ravenhill admonishes the IFIs for a doctrinaire 
insistence on price reforms and a rigid application of 
neoclassical principle to diverse African countries. 

A more pointed criticism of orthodoxy is offered by 
Reginald Herbold Green. He stresses the inherent ten- 
sion between the contractionary stabilization policies of 
the IMF and the ostensible growth objectives of Bank- 
supported structural adjustment. The Bank, though more 
adaptable than the Fund, has been excessively sanguine 
about the capacity of African economies to adjust rapidly 
in response to policy changes, and naive about the serious 
distributional and welfare costs of structural adjustment. 
Green notes that the alternatives proffered by African 
regional organizations are not very compelling, but he 
argues for a reform strategy which accords a greater role 
for state tutelage and productive public investment, a 
more variegated approach to adjustment, and an appreci- 
ation of the domestic political constraints on reform. 

David Gordon and Matthew Martin focus on the 
central role of external debt in the African crisis. Gordon 
traces the genesis of the global debt crisis and its acute 
impact on African economies. Intractable debt obliga- 
tions entailed a dominant regional role for the IFIs, who, 
as “lenders of last resort,” provided resources linked to 
the adoption of orthodox reform. While recognizing the 
pervasive influence of IFI conditionality, Gordon refutes 
a monolithic view of these institutions. In the course of 
the 1980s, IMF and World Bank stipulations were often 
disparate, and the growing scope of conditional lending 
tended to fragment and dilute the impact of conditions. 
Most African regimes, through circumstance or design, 
failed to comply with important performance require- 
ments, and the IFIs possessed limited leverage to en- 
force compliance. The result has been a pattern of partial 
and uneven reform, as weak institutional capacities and 
domestic political imperatives undermined commitment 
to externally-driven reform. 

In a detailed comparison of Ghana and Zambia, 
Matthew Martin examines the negotiation process 
among governments and the IFIs. He finds inherent 
flaws in the way these institutions deal with debtor 
countries, noting especially the proliferation of complex 
and contradictory requirements attached to adjustment 
lending. Aggressive conditionality by the IFIs ultimately 
hindered sustainable reform, as governments adopted 
politically risky adjustment policies, without obtaining 
compensating external resources or witnessing dramatic 
economic improvement. 

Turning to the political dimensions of the African 
crisis, Naomi Chazan and Donald Rothchild examine the 
effects of economic decline on state-society relations. 
The regional economic crisis was rooted in the predatory 
domination of weak authoritarian regimes. Economic 
stagnation paradoxically eroded the foundations of 
these regimes, thus aggravating state enfeeblement and 
political instability. Chazan and Rothchild discern a 
corresponding strengthening of civil society, as commu- 
nities and social networks fashioned independent cop- 
ing strategies amidst economic privation. Revitalized 
civil societies successfully challenged the ancien regime in 
numerous countries, yet the ultimate results of this 
struggle have been inconclusive. Throughout much of 
Africa, the absence of effective public authority is mir- 


rored by a nascent yet fragmented civil society, which is 
unable to provide a coherent alternative to bankrupt 
states. This political impasse remains a hindrance to 
economic restructuring. 

Taking up the pivotal relationship between political 
and economic reform, Thomas Callaghy challenges the 
guiding assumption of the IFis and bilateral donors, 
who envisage a natural and positive synergy between 
economic liberalization and political democracy. He ar- 
gues that successful economic reform is contingent upon 
the nature of institutions and the character of state 
power, rather than ideology or regime type. A pervasive 
“political logic” of regime maintenance in Africa has 
typically contravened the logic of economic rationality, 
and Callaghy does not foresee an easy resolution of this 
tension through the process of political transition. New 
democracies are especially vulnerable to distributive 
demands and rent-seeking pressures, and political liber- 
alization could easily weaken state capacity to sustain 
reform. In an instructive comparison of Ghana, Nigeria 
and Senegal, Callaghy observes Ghana’s adherence to 
economic liberalization under authoritarian rule; Nige- 
ria’s increasingly shaky (and ultimately unsuccessful) 
effort to pursue simultaneous economic adjustment and 
democratic transition; and Senegal’s weak economic 
reforms under democratic auspices. The key distin- 
guishing feature of these cases was the relative ability of 
political elites to insulate technocratic reformers within 
the state and to resist ubiquitous distributive claims from 
social groups. 

Callaghy’s comparative insights are underscored by 
Nicolas van de Walle, who provides a compelling ac- 
count of “non-reform” under Cameroon’s authoritarian 
regime. The central features of orthodox reform (fiscal 
compression, market liberalization, privatization) threat- 
ened the Biya regime’s discretionary control over re- 
sources, a crucial pillar of neo-patrimonial rule. Pressed 
by domestic fiscal crisis and IFI conditionality, Biya’s 
government temporized on key policies, placated do- 
nors to sustain a limited flow of external resources, and 
provided rents and sidepayments to regime supporters. 
Lacking both the commitment and institutional capabil- 
ity to seriously implement reform, the Cameroonian 
government manipulated adjustment measures to pre- 
serve the clientalist underpinnings of the state. 

Michael Lofchie demurs from the latter authors, offer- 
ing a more favorable evaluation of orthodox policies and 
the liberal reform scenario. In a comparison of Kenya 
and Tanzania, Lofchie notes that these countries virtu- 
ally “traded places” in development strategy and per- 
formance during the past decade. Tanzania, a moderate 
socialist regime mired in economic distress, shifted from 
a strongly ideological orientation to a more pragmatic, 
liberalizing stance in the mid-1980s, with salutary ef- 
fects. Kenya, for many years regarded as a successful 
bastion of African capitalism, experienced declining per- 
formance as the Moi regime undermined growth in the 
quest to reconstruct ethnic clientalist networks and 
bolster the basis of single-party dominance. Accepting 
the virtuous relationship between political liberalization 
and economic reform, Lofchie sees political pluralism as 
the key to better performance in both countries. 

When examining the sectoral impact of structural 
adjustment in Africa, agriculture justifiably commands 
greatest attention. Three chapters respectively examine 
micro-level, meso-level, and macro-level dimensions of 
the rural sector. Focusing on the behavior of rural 
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households, Sara Berry illuminates the problem of civil 
society in the countryside, and offers a skeptical assess- 
ment of donors’ claims regarding the benefits of reform 
for agricultural growth. Observing that rural survival 
strategies center on diversification, Berry portrays the 
ways in which agricultural producers hedge their 
sources of income and seek access to resources through 
social networks. In circumstances of economic austerity, 
producers shift production and intensify off-farm em- 
ployment, possibly lowering returns in labor and com- 
modity markets and limiting long-term productive in- 
vestment. Household economies in Africa do not 
engender a clear productive response to price reform. 
Moreover, commitments to kin groups and community 
networks tend to diffuse the elements of civil society. 

The circumstances under which rural producers mo- 
bilize to defend their collective interests is a crucial issue 
taken up by Jennifer Widner. Many of the survival 
strategies cited by Berry were unavailable to cocoa 
producers in Cote d'Ivoire during the commodity crisis 
of the late 1980s. Unable to shift to new sources of 
income, or to draw on the resources of kinship net- 
works, Ivorian villagers increasingly attributed declining 
rural conditions to government mismanagement, and 
voiced their grievances through organized dialogue and 
protest. The propensity to engage in “proto-politics” 
was influenced by the relative strength of traditional 
authority structures and state institutions in the villages, 
as well as the return of better-educated younger people 
from the urban areas. While highly significant, the 
exercise of political “voice” by rural producers did not 
signal the emergence of a coherent rural lobby in Cote 
d'Ivoire. Rural political initiatives were scattered and ad 
hoc, and villagers did not readily affiliate with opposi- 
tion parties in the early 1990s. 

Jeffrey Herbst sketches the general features of Africa’s 
declining agricultural performance, and the leading re- 
forms essential for sustained recovery. He then consid- 
ers three countries which have seemingly avoided the 
“urban bias” typical of regional economic policies. In 
Kenya, Zimbabwe and Ghana, regimes fashioned pro- 
grams comparatively supportive of agriculture. Herbst 
attributes these favorable policies to an idiosyncratic 
array of factors: in Kenya, the political salience of rural 
elites and the nature of the (formerly) single-party elec- 
toral svstem: in Zimhahwe. the historical influence of 


Hemmed In is an ambitious work, and one might 
observe both shortcomings and excesses. There is a 
good deal of repetition here, and several chapters might 
have been trimmed of redundant material. Conversely, 
there is relatively uneven material on civil society and 
the social impact of adjustment, especially in the urban 
sector. The volume also lacks a comparative empirical 
overview of regional stabilization and adjustment expe- 
riences. A profile of this sort would provide a useful 
context for the cases which follow. Cavils aside, this 
collection offers the most important recent contribution 
to the literature on Africa’s political economy. These 
chapters, rich in analytic insight, impressive in their 
thematic scope, and replete with important case materi- 
als, represent the best current work on the region. 
Indeed, the value of this collection extends well beyond 
its regional focus, as the authors address the political 
dynamics of economic reform, sectoral problems of 
structural adjustment, comparative political transitions, 
and important trends in the international economy. It 
will be of longstanding value for comparativists and 
students of international political economy. 


American University PETER M. Lewis 


Politics, Feminism, and the Reformation of Gender. By 
Jenny Chapman. New York: Routledge, 1993. 315p. 
$79.95. 


After years of neglect, the recruitment of women to 
public office has become a lively topic for scholars on 
both sides of the Atlantic. American scholars have 
focused on the structure of incentives and institutions 
affecting women’s candidacy, whereas Europeans have 
examined the socioeconomic and partisan factors deter- 
mining their presence among political elites. Jenny 
Chapman’s research is in the latter tradition; but it raises 
issues about the interplay of social status, party organi- 
zations and gender roles that are relevant on both 
continents. l 

Chapman develops and tests a theory of recruitment 
to account for women’s exclusion from elective office, 
and she places her analysis within a comparative and 
historical context: “A universal problem requires a uni- 
versal exnlanation” ín. 8). Her hrnad nersnective and 
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according to male gender roles, which inhibits women’s 
entry into the public sphere. 

Chapman analyzes the occupational bind for wom- 
en—the first blade of the scissors—through an extensive 
survey of winning and losing candidates for local office 
during 1984 in Strathclyde, Scotland. On the ideological 
Right, she argues, women’s increased educational at- 
tainment does not lead to the high professional status or 
the control of land and small businesses that character- 
ize politically successful males. On the Left, where 
egalitarianism is embraced at least in principle and 
educational and social credentials are less important, 
women’s absence from the industrial sector denies them 
participation in the dominant unions that promote low- 
status men into the political elite. Whether educated or 
not, then, women fail to fit the profile that dominates 
the major parties and end up being indistinguishable 
from losing men. Furthermore, this result holds for 
minor parties and independent candidacies in Strath- 
clyde. The author bolsters these findings with compari- 
sons from the United States and the former Soviet Union 
teased from case studies conducted primarily in the 
1970s. Unfortunately, they are of limited value because 
of outmoded and inadequate data—a limitation Chap- 
man herself raises. Consequently, the Strathclyde sur- 
vey, with all its local idiosyncrasies and problems of 
scale, carries the burden of her argument. 

To complement the modest empirical foundations of 
her analysis, Chapman turns to the reproductive role 
of women and its implications for the development of 
female leadership. This is the second blade of the scissors, 
but it actually has two cutting edges. The first is the male 
value system that subordinates women because it dis- 
counts their experiences and traits as mothers. In effect, 
Chapman argues, to be successful in the competitive, 
hierarchical world of men, women must reject the very 
qualities that define their gender. She illustrates this di- 
lemma with a fascinating comparison of the political ad- 
vancement of women in postindependence Finland and 
postrevolutionary Russia, which demonstrates again why 
neither education nor egalitarian ideology is sufficient 
foundation for women’s entry into the political elite. 

The added bite of this scissor’s blade comes from the 
failure among feminists to recognized the inherent con- 
flict between the private sphere of mothering and the 
public sphere of electioneering. Chapman charges that 
feminists’ belief in equal rights and social democracy is 
misconceived and uses the experiences of the West 
German Greens, the Norwegian parliament, and the 
Women’s party in Iceland to make her point. These are 
success stories in the sense of above-average represen- 
tation for women as candidates and members of the 
legislature, but feminist organizations played only a small 
part in bringing them about. Instead, the author argues, 
each advance occurred because of conscious decisions by 
party activists to recruit women (even to the point of 
quotas, for the Greens) and by female candidates to stress 
their differences from men, rather than their similarities. 

Although some might argue that Chapman distorts 
feminist thinking, this aspect of the argument has pro- 
found implications for women and for Chapman’s own 
analysis. It suggests that efforts to recruit more women 
to legislative office will ultimately fail if they depend on 
women’s becoming more like men in terms of creden- 
tials. Furthermore, it indicates that women will be un- 
able to compete for political office unless women’s work 
as caregivers is recognized and compensated through a 
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reordering of social values. In short, men and male roles 
are what need changing before women will be able to 
assume their share of responsibilities for democratic 
governance. 

Chapman’s conclusion is not only profoundly pessi- 
mistic but also raises questions about the relevance of 
the first half of her book. Her argument that women are 
excluded from office not by discrimination but by the 
lack of attributes characteristic of politically successful 
men loses much of its force when juxtaposed with her 
assertion that women’s role places them “outside” the 
entire structure of economic and political life. In the 
end, she suggests that it is not economics or social status 
that bars women from political office but gender as it is 
constructed by men. 

Political scientists, accustomed to looking for causa- 
tion among economic, social, or structural variables, 
may find this conclusion difficult to embrace, particu- 
larly since it demands a cultural revolution of unprece- 
dented scale to achieve political parity between men and 
women. Whether or not the reader is persuaded by 
Chapman’s arguments, there is much to ponder here: 
the distorting effects of traditional, education-based 
measures of status when applied to men and women; 
the historical ebb-and-flow of women’s struggle for 
equality; the mediating effects of parties in promoting 
women into leadership roles; and the influence of ideas 
on political competition. 


Syracuse University LINDA L. FOWLER 


The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial 
Histories. By Partha Chatterjee. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. 282p. $49.50 cloth, $15.95 
paper. 

Religious Nationalism: Hindus and Muslims in India. 

` By Peter van der Veer. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1994. 247p. $40.00 cloth, $14.00 paper. 


One of the major trends of this decade is the rise of 
new movements for religious nationalism in such places 
as the Middle East, Northern Africa, Central Asia, and 
South Asia. Their encounter with the secular national- 
ism of Europe and America has led to what Samuel 
Huntington has called “the clash of civilizations,” or 
what might be called the beginning of a “new Cold 
War.” 

The two books under review are important contribu- 
tions to the understanding of this encounter. In both 
cases, they give insights into the pivotal rale played by 
culture in the current efforts to redefine national identity 
in India, their major point of reference. In Chatterjee’s 
analysis, India is the prime example of how the “colonial 
and postcolonial histories” experienced by a people lead 
to new, albeit fragmented, national identities. In Veer’s 
book, case studies of the rise of Hindu and Muslim 
nationalism in the Indian subcontinent provide ways of 
understanding how culture-based politics fit into the 
modern world. 

Because India looms so large in both of these books, 
they may not get the attention they deserve: one may be 
tempted to shelve them in an “area studies” category 
reserved only for Indianists. This would be a great 
mistake, for their attempts to present a non-Western 
perspective on world politics are of universal interest. 
Both books are written in an engaging style and should 
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be read by anyone concerned about the fate of the 
contemporary world, perhaps especially by those least 
knowledgeable about non-Western cultures. 

Partha Chatterjee is one of India’s leading political 
philosophers and a well-known member of the subaltern 
school—a group of scholars, many of them Indian, who 
have applied Gramsci’s notion of nonelite, or “subal- 
tern,” views of society to the historical and contempo- 
rary political experience of formerly colonial countries 
such as India. Fundamental to their scholarly enterprise 
is the attempt to resuscitate the perspectives of peoples 
who have been oppressed or marginalized due to gen- 
der, class, caste, and local frames of reference. 

In an influential previous book, Nationalist Thought and 
the Colonial World, Chatterjee claims that nationalism of 
the type that the British bestowed on India was a 
“derivative discourse.” According to Chatterjee, the 
secular nationalism of Britain and America, which was 
so admired by Congress leaders such as Nehru (but not 
Gandhi, who had a more traditional vision of Indian 
nationalism), is a political vestige of Enlightenment 
ideology. Increasingly, this paradigm has been ques- 
tioned by postmodern theorists and challenged by local 
political leaders. 

In his latest book, The Nation and Its Fragments, Chat- 
terjee presents a series of essays that advance this line of 
thinking, and address the question of how a noncolonial 
form of nationalism is possible in postcolonial countries 
such as India. He argues that the construction of an 
authentic nationalism—one rooted in the experiences of 
a people—requires an appreciation of the fact that the 
social whole has, in countries such as India, been seen 
only from fragmented perspectives and that there has 
been no single national culture. 

Chatterjee observes that the absence of an authentic 
Indian nationalism is, to a large extent, the result of 
colonial rule, which denied to Indians the ability to 
develop unified economic and political centers of power. 
Although the British presence brought the infrastructure 
of unity in the form of trains, roads, and an administra- 
tive bureaucracy, it was in the interest of the colonial 
powers to keep the social divisions of caste, class, 
religion, and region intact. Only a small westernized 
elite in India experienced a sense of being part of a social 
whole; and by taking over the economic and political 
systems that the British developed, this elite stratum of 
Indian national leadership simply replicated colonial 
patterns. 

Yet although India remained colonial in its business 
and political practices, Chatterjee argues, it has devel- 
oped its own independence in the spiritual and cultural 
spheres, which the British were largely unsuccessful in 
altering. For that reason, the search for an authentic 
postcolonial nationalism begins with culture: “Here na- 
tionalism launches its most powerful, creative, and 
historically significant project: to fashion a ‘modern’ 
national culture that is nevertheless not Western” (p. 6). 

At least at the beginning, however, this national 
culture is to be found in a fragmented form, as various 
groups within society give voice to their own distinctive 
experiences. It is for this reason, presumably, that India 
has undergone such violent tensions of competing cul- 
tural nationalisms: Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh. 

To understand these religious rivalries in their recent 
manifestations, one should turn to Peter van der Veer’s 
insightful Religious Nationalism: Hindus and Muslims in 
India. Like Chatterjee, Veer regards secular nationalism 
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as an example of the “Western discourse of modernity” 
that is profoundly rejected by religious nationalists in 
places such as India. In turning to their own traditions 
for a new sense of national identity, these new political 
activists necessarily build on traditional cultural ties to 
Hinduism, Sikhism, and Islam. This does not mean, 
however, that these cultural nationalisms are ancient or 
entrenched. In their current form, they are rather recent 
inventions, products of the political searching of the 
present age. For that reason, Veer sees them as possibly 
transitional steps toward an emerging, panethnic, indig- 
enous nationalism. 

The recent conflict at the Indian pilgrimage city of 
Ayodhya is the book’s central case. In recent years, 
nationalist Hindus have yearned to destroy Ayodhya’s 
old mosque, built by the Moghul emperor Babar on the 
site of what many have come to believe is the birthplace 
of the God Rama and replace it with a Hindu temple. 
The Hindu political party, the Bharatiya Janata party 
(BJP) based much of its support on its ability to cham- 
pion this demand; and when an unruly mob finally did 
destroy the mosque on 6 December 1992, the BJP was 
blamed for the action. In Veer’s perceptive analysis, 
Ayodhya becomes a metaphor for religious nationalism, 
where in Veer’s frame of reference, the control over the 
definition of public space is a central element. 

To the credit of both of these authors, they are able to 
deal dispassionately with a subject that usually gener- 
ates more heat than light. In attempting to reserve 
judgment about the ultimate value of religious national- 
ism, they will undoubtedly be criticized by those who 
adopt what Veer describes as the usual “liberal” position 
of comdemning religious politics out of hand. The ex- 
tremists among these critics—the “new Cold War” 
hawks—will claim that Veer and Chatterjee have been 
duped by the religious facists in the BJP. Yet neither of 
the authors are directly supportive of any particular 
group of religious nationalists. In fact, their analyses 
could be used to criticise those leaders of the BJP and 
other movements who exploit for their own personal 
self-interests the legitimate popular desire to see cultural 
values enshrined in public pronouncements. 

These are important books for understanding the 
cultural and political changes of the contemporary 
world, especially that part of it formerly known as the 
Third World. In their quite different but equally insight- 
ful ways, Veer and Chatterjee have helped to blaze the 
trail for a scholarly assessment of what will increasingly 
become a salient feature of postcolonial politics—the 
emergence of nationalistic ideologies and political theo- 
ries based on local cultural ties. 


University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


MARK JUERGENSMEYER 


Democracy in the Caribbean: Political, Economic, and 
Social Perspectives. Edited by Jorge I. Dominguez, 
Robert A. Pastor, and R. Delisle Worrell. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 312p. $48.00 
cloth, $14.95 paper. 

Democracy in the Caribbean: Myths and Realities. 
Edited by Carlene J. Edie. Westport: Praeger, 1994. 
320p. $65.00. 


Two identically titled books on democracy in the 
Caribbean within a year is either a remarkable coinci- 
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dence or evidence of rising scholarly and policymaker 
concern, or both. 

There is indeed cause for concern. However vigor- 
ously some may celebrate functioning democratic sys- 
tems in the English- and Spanish-speaking Caribbean 
(Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico) and signs in the 
French-speaking (Haiti) and Dutch-speaking (Suriname) 
areas that democracy under siege may yet return, the 
danger signs are plentiful: declining economies, declin- 
ing international transfers (including remittances), and 
rising un- and underemployment may combine with 
inability of ruling parties (related to the above) to dis- 
pense the patronage that has bought them electoral 
support. The prospect: instability and violence. Further- 
more, Guyana and Trinidad-Tobago have shown a pro- 
clivity for injecting race into electoral politics, dividing 
their societies along communal lines at the same time as 
Apartheid was being dismantled in South Africa. And 
Cuba remains staunchly authoritarian. These are only a 
few of the cloud banks that are massed on the horizon. 
All these issues are ably dissected in both books. 

These two volumes round out a half-dozen Caribbean- 
wide analyses in English in an equal number of years 
since The Caribbean After Grenada: Conflict, Revolution, and 
Democracy (1988) by MacDonald, Sandstrom and Good- 
win. Caribbeanists have been blessed with The Poor and 
the Powerless: Economic Policy and Change in the Caribbean 
(1988) by Thomas, Conflict, Peace and Development in the 
Caribbean (1991) edited by Beruff, Figueroa, and Greene, 
Society and Politics in the Caribbean (1991) edited by 
Clarke, and Storm Signals: Structural Adjustment and De- 
velopment Alternatives in the Caribbean (1991) by McAfee. 

This is quite extraordinary, multi-focused, and mul- 
tidisciplinary for an area not known for drawing such 
attention from scholars. One of the books here reviewed 
(the Edie volume) fits with the rest in being written by 
academic social scientists, happily including some junior 
faculty. The Dominguez volume is divided roughly in 
half between academics (mostly senior people) and 
policy analysts with institutional affiliations. Both focus 
on democracy. However, with some qualification it is 
probably fair to say that the Dominguez authors are 
content with conventional western notions of liberal 
democracy while contributors to the Edie volume exhibit 
more skepticism and critical analysis. 

Since all definitions are arbitrarily true, it may seem 
trivial to discuss them. However, as all Caribbeanists 
know, there is little agreement among them on what 
makes sense to include under the “Caribbean” rubric, 
not to mention treatises on democracy in the region. The 
Dominguez volume rules out a Caribbean Basin defini- 
tion as too heterogeneous, including as it does “Central 
America, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, and, indeed, 
the United States” (p. xi). Exclusive focus on the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean, on the other hand, is seen as 
too narrow, as it leaves out Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti. Neither book deals with 
Associated States such as the other Francophone societ- 
ies, Aruba and the Dutch Antilles, or with dependencies 
such as Anguilla, Bermuda, or the British and American 
Virgins presumably because one cannot properly speak 
of democracy in a non-self-governing territory. Yet both 
books contain chapters on Puerto Rico. 

While we are on definitions, the following amalgam of 
formal or institutional criteria to define democracy re- 
presents the consensus between the books: regular, free 
and fair elections offering meaningful competition for 


government power, without use of force, through wide 
popular participation (universal suffrage and nonpro- 
scription of parties), with guarantees of civil and political 
rights (free speech, association, petition, and religion), 
plus an independent judiciary and respect for the rule of 
law. Evelyne Huber, in the Dominguez volume, empha- 
sizes that substantive political and socioeconomic equal- 
ity does not necessarily flow from fulfillment of the 
formal criteria. 

Edie’s volume goes beyond these criteria by including 
social justice, and emphasis on participatory democracy 
and mobilization to balance the typical Caribbean pat- 
tern of educated middle class control of the state 
through clientelism and racial politics. Here the differ- 
ence in emphasis and tone between the books comes out 
most clearly. Edie’s (and Hintzen’s) stress on control by 
the bourgeoisie of the less educated masses as one of the 
chief legacies of the Westminster parliamentary model is 
countered by Dominguez (and Payne) focusing on its 
utility as a defense against authoritarianism. Both views 
have merit. | 

The books operate on a different scale. The Edie 
volume seeks to contribute to better understanding of 
Caribbean democracy, and perhaps to a theory of de- 
mocracy in developing nations. It certainly achieves the 
first goal. The attainment of the second is debatable, 
especially since so little theory is discussed. The contrib- 
uting authors for the most part remain content with 
spelling out the particulars of their assigned nation case 
study without, regrettably, even looking across the 
boundaries for illuminating comparisons. Thus the most 
that can be said is that the pieces may serve as a data 
base for someone to weave together more general prop- 
ositions. 

Jronically, the best theoretical contribution (beyond 
the Dominguez introduction, about which more pres- 
ently) is Evelyne Huber’s “The Future of Democracy in 
the Caribbean” in Dominguez et al. That book is offered 
as an amalgam between the two typical books on the 
Caribbean: those aimed primarily at specialists (which 
certainly seems to fit the Edie volume), and those 
addressed to crafters of a new Caribbean policy in the 
international system. 

The Edie volume, however, geared so much more 
than Dominguez et al. toward detailed case analyses of 
internal politics, provides some of the more trenchant 
policy insights. For instance, we may extrapolate from 
Noguera’s analysis of democratization and foreign inter- 
vention in Grenada, Nicaragua and Panama that “restor- 
ing democracy” in Haiti through external intervention is 
not likely to be successful. 

Each book attempts more than the other, in different 
senses. The Dominguez volume presents more general 
analyses of problems such as drugs, corruption and 
violence, and economic performance. The Edie volume 
seeks comprehensiveness in scope: only four of fifteen 
chapters (beyond the introduction) are general commen- 
taries. The rest are case studies, including Suriname, 
Cuba, and Haiti—the latter explicitly eschewed by Domin- 
guez et al. because of their isolation from the rest of the 
region and the uncertainty about their future, as well as 
Cuba’s experiment with statism which has “proven itself 
no more effective . . . than elsewhere . . .” (p. xii). 

Given the special prominence in people’s conscious- 
ness of Cuba and Haiti, the rationale of the sponsors, 
publishers and editors of the Perspectives volume for 
excluding them is both regrettable and rather thin, and 
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particularly surprising in view of Dominguez’s well- 
known expertise on Cuba. Even more surprising is the 
absence of commentary on Cuba in the general-topic 
chapters where, except for brief mentions of its indepen- 
dence, only negative foci draw attention, e.g., the trial of 
highly placed Cuban authorities for corruption and drug 
trafficking (p. 50-51), U.S. security concerns due to the 
pro-Cuban stance of Nicaragua and Grenada after 1979 
(p. 111), and, ironically, “Cuba is toc big to ignore” (p. 
274). Remarkably, the only reference to Fidel Castro in 
the Dominguez et al. volume is a clever wisecrack about 
Cuban change awaiting “either a heart attack or a 
change of heart” (p. 274). Without questioning the 
sincerity of the rationale for exclusion one might be 
forgiven for wondering what role ideological disposition 
had in the decision. 

By contrast, Edie’s volume includes excellent chapters 
on Suriname, Cuba, and Haiti. Betty Sedoc-Dahlberg’s 
piece on Suriname is one of the best in the book. She is 
a seasoned and courageous analyst operating under 
extremely delicate conditions. Kenneth Boodhoo is no 
less so. His chapter on Haiti offers depth and perspec- 
tive in these days of agonizing debate over international 
options for stemming human rights abuses and restor- 
ing the democratically elected Father Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide to power. Carollee Benglesdorf’s chapter on 
Cuba is perceptive and balanced, offering keen insight 
into the post-Gorbachev (post-Perestroika) and post- 
Coid War restructurings of Cuba's economy and even 
party. She provides helpful perspective on the Fourth 
Party Congress in 1991 by comparing its discussion of 
decentralization and participation with the 1970s discus- 
sions of these issues. She concludes that ““Decentraliza- 
tion is not a synonym for democratization, nor, for that 
matter, is increasing participation. . . . Indeed, no form 
of nascent opposition outside the party will be tolerated. 
The leadership’s harsh . . . treatment of the tiny human 
rights groups ... underscores its confiscation of the 
political arena” (p. 193-194). This is fine analysis, and 
extremely helpful in understanding the region. One 
hopes Dominguez et al. and Johns Hopkins will recon- 
sider the Cuban exclusion for the second edition—by 
which time perhaps the original rationale will have 
disappeared anyway. 

The best feature of either book is the Dominguez 
introduction. It is a masterful survey, genuinely compar- 
ative not only within the Caribbean, but also with South 
America, Africa and Europe. It systematically sets forth 
the gist of the contributions that follow while placing 
them in a contextual and conceptual framework. Not 
only does it relate Caribbean socioeconomic conditions 
across the board, but it gives the reader a comprehensive 
perspective on possible explanations. This is a model of 
what an introduction to a book on comparative politics 
of a region should be. It alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

Dominguez’s best contribution is perhaps his discus- 
sion of the “statist bargain,” beholden to Keynes, ac- 
cording to which “democracies delivered material gain” 
with the state serving as midwife: “economic growth 
gave birth to social welfare,” typically in the form of 
patronage for the party faithful. Capitalism and democ- 
racy married, with labor gaining rising living standards 
through accepting profits, markets and political expres- 
sion, while business paid the price of accepting the 
welfare state in order to buy peace. Foreign consumers 
and governments helped pay the price in the days of 
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decent demand and prices for Caribbean export com- 
modities and Cold War driven aid generosity. But those 
days are no more. The state can no longer afford the 
statist bargain. Whether liberal democracy can survive 
its end, says Dominguez, “could be the Caribbean 
Question for the 1990s” (pp. 11-12, 22). At the other end 
of the book Robert Pastor and Richard Fletcher, in an 
edited version of their Foreign Affairs (1991) article, take 
up that policy question and deliver a set of recommen- 
dations that may in the future be seen as the post the 
Caribbean states rounded on their way from economic 
decline and threatened instability to peace and relative 
plenty. Remarkably comprehensive, the plan calls for 
“self-reliance that is outward-, not inward-, oriented,” 
with U.S. support in terms of opening markets to 
exports, “perhaps as part of a broader extension of a 
North American Free Trade Area” (p. 257). The book 
thus begins and ends with major contributions. That the 
material flanked by these offerings has a hard time 
chinning up to that level is hardly surprising. 

The issues of security and future instability emerge in 
several forms in both books. The Dominguez volume, 
being more (U.S.) policy oriented, expresses more ex- 
tensive concern. Such a discussion is not standard 
operating procedure in comparative politics, but entirely 
appropriate in a region characterized by small states ina 
strategically sensitive location that has drawn unwel- 
come present and past U.S. and European external 
dominance. 

The books come up with different answers on inva- 
sion for democracy. Dominguez sees what is now clearly 
“a pattern of international behavior in this subsystem” 
of intervention “on democracy’s side” as more than 
good luck (p. 18). Edie, citing Noguera’s chapter on U.S. 
interventions in Grenada, Nicaragua and Panama, asks 
rhetorically, “Can democracy still continue to be a con- 
venient pretext for the United States to extend its power 
in the Caribbean” (p. 5)? (Although the books do not, 
and could not, address a Haiti invasion since they were 
published before that became an option, we may infer 
from Noguera’s analysis that “restoring democracy” in 
Haiti through invasion is not likely to be successful. He 
points to a “rapid decline in U.S. interest toward coun- 
tries it has invaded or destabilized” [p. 228].) 

Anthony Maingot, in the Dominguez volume, makes 
a major contribution by arguing that drugs and corrup- 
tion present the most severe security threat to Caribbean 
mini-states that appear more concerned about preserv- 
ing “sovereignty” than about coordinated international 
action against what clearly is an internationally coordi- 
nated challenge. Such a redefinition of security in this 
region is long overdue. 

There are several regrettable features about these two 
good books. 

(1) The Edie volume occasionally sounds intolerant in 
not giving the benefit of the doubt to fellow scholars’ or 
political practitioners’ intellectual integrity. Thus, for 
instance, mobilization is seen as “thinly veiled attempts 
to camouflage the reality of middle-class power” 
(Hintzen, p. 20). The “mere existence of the formal 
mechanisms of democracy such as political parties, 
periodic elections, and representative bodies” is con- 
trasted with “genuine representation” (Edie, p. 11) in a 
way that appears to assume the non-genuineness of the 
practitioners of the formal mechanisms. And scholars 
like Samuel Huntington are lambasted for having pro- 
duced “accommodating reformulations,” creating the 
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modernization approach emphasizing order rather than 
democracy when dictators in LDCs turned out to be 
pro-Western in the Cold War (Hintzen, p. 9-10). Inter- 
estingly, considering this attack, Dominguez cites his 
Harvard colleague positively (p. 6). 

Huntington’s early work Political Order in Changing 
Societies (1968), the usual focus of his detractors, may 
indeed have overstated the priority of stability and 
order. However, let us acknowledge its brilliance and 
assume his sincerity in trying to find answers to ex- 
tremely complex problems while noting that all of us are 
prone to modifying our thinking according to our mi- 
lieu, our understanding of the world, and our ideology. 
Those who are prone to leftist social critique are doubly 
vulnerable to the temptation of ““vanguardism,” with 
which we now feel comfortable charging the New Jewel 
Movement. Caribbean scholars who exhibit such neoco- 
lonial traits should be embarrassed. 

(2) It is shocking that neither book contains a map of 
the region, this despite Richard Bloomfield’s assertion in 
the Foreword to the Dominguez volume that “the same 
characteristic that has made the Caribbean important to 
the United States in times past—its geography—will 
make it impossible to ignore in the future . . .” (p. viii). 
All comparative politics books should enable the reader 
to lay a spatial foundation for comprehending the sub- 
ject. Needless to say, that applies at least as much to IR 
books. 

(3) For whom are the books intended? Apparently 
fellow academics, graduate students, and policy makers. 
There seems to be slim concern with accommodating the 
undergraduate student or general reader, especially in 
the Edie volume, where unnecessarily complex lan- 
guage is used by Edie herself in her Jamaica chapter and 
by Hintzen in his Trinidad and Tobago study. Vaughan 
Lewis in the Dominguez volume also excessively obfus- 
cates and complicates his subject. By contrast, it is sheer 
pleasure to read the prose of Franklin Knight in the same 
volume. 

(4) Finally, an interesting set of questions about the 
role of the state are raised by implication in these books, 
but not answered. Is there a relationship among (a) the 
(vanishing) statist bargain, (b) the perceived need to 
protect the sovereignty of mini-states from international 
domination through coordinated action against drug 
cartels, and (c) the unwillingness of analysts to raise 
questions about the assumption that the traditional state 
model is still the most relevant and appropriate one for 
the twenty-first century? Euraque and Niemann’s pio- 
neering “Regional Economic Integration in the Periph- 
ery: A Comparison of Central America and Southern 
Africa, 1870-1990” (Southern African Perspectives 31, 1994) 
calls upon us to raise such questions about the proper 
role of the state, to explore regional solutions and, 
accordingly, not to accept sovereignty incantations at 
face value. Those of us with more than passing profes- 
sional interest in the Caribbean have some work to do in 
this realm. 

Having said all that, it is well to reiterate: these are 
good books that should be wisely read. In their own way, 
and especially together, they contribute significantly to 
our understanding of democracy in the Caribbean, de- 
mocracy in general, and the Caribbean in general. That 
is no small feat. 


University of Hartford HaRALD M. SANDSTROM 
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The Elite Connection: Problems and Potential of West- 
ern Democracy. By Eva Ftzioni-Halevy. Cambridge: 
Blackwell, 1993. 239p. $39.95 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Etzioni-Halevy intends The Elite Connection as a text or 
supplement for political science and sociology courses, 
as a contribution to democratic elite theory, and as a 
warning about threats to democracy. The first four 
chapters review and criticize many theories of demo- 
cratic politics and assert the advantages of democratic 
elite theory. The next two chapters present Etzioni- 
Halevy’s demo-elite perspective, stressing “relative elite 
autonomy” from domination by other elites, especially 
state elites, as the overarching metaprinciple of democ- 
racy and highlighting the egalitarian potential of elite 
autonomy. The last four chapters apply the demo-elite 
perspective to a number of empirical cases: demo- 
cratic stabilization in Britain, democratic breakdown in 
Weimar Germany, the recent democratic transitions in 
Poland and Russia, and recent politics in Western de- 
mocracies illustrating both the threats to democracy by 
elite actions that reduce autonomy—‘subjugation” 
(e.g., union bashing) and “collusion” (e.g., govern- 
ment—business coziness)—-and the egalitarian possibili- 
ties stemming from social movements and established 
elites’ accommodating responses. 

For students, the book provides a reasonably compre- 
hensive overview and critique of social-scientific theo- 
ries of democracy and a succinct statement of the demo- 
elite perspective. However, undergraduates would find 
these six chapters opaque, because the discussions are 
rarely tied to empirical examples. By the time empirical 
cases are discussed in the last four chapters, the typical 
student will have drowned in a sea of metatheory, and 
the cases are often treated so briefly that most under- 
graduates would need supplementary information. 
Graduate students, on the other hand, should find the 
literature review useful (though not definitive) and the 
theoretical explication and applications thought-provok- 
ing. 

As a scholarly contribution, the book makes some 
important points that others have made but that need 
repeating and developing. Etzioni-Halevy persuasively 
challenges negative images of elite theory, asserting that 
its presumed flaws are not inherent, especially not in her 
demo-elite version. Elites are not viewed as superior 
beings: they simply have great power and influence 
because they command resources—coercive, material, 
organizational, symbolic, and “psycho-personal” (e.g., 
charisma). Elites include leaders of protest movements, 
which gives the theory an egalitarian bent. Elites are not 
omnipotent, they must contend with “subelites” and 
the “public,” which have significant influence in a 
democracy. Moreover, Etzioni-Halevy highlights the vi- 
tal point that most competing theories erroneously at- 
tribute motives and actions to abstractions (classes, 
interest groups, organizations, civil society). Elite theo- 
ry's distinct advantage is that its actors are real people. 

Etzioni-Halevy locates her core idea of elite autonomy 
in the liberal concept of the separation of powers and in 
the works of Weber, Mosca, Schumpeter, and Aron, 
which emphasize countervailing elite power as the foun- 
dation of democracy. Their mistake was failing to chal- 
lenge economic inequality, which her demo-elite per- 
spective avowedly corrects but actually says little about. 
Elites (and subelites) are “relatively” autonomous (never 
absolutely) when their resources are not controlled by 
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elites outside their boundaries. Relative autonomy is 
evidenced mainly by elites confronting other elites—for 
example, by working against their interests or under- 
mining their legitimacy. Etzioni-Halevy tries to distin- 
guish her approach from those emphasizing elite con- 
sensus on “rules of the game,” arguing that elite 
cooperation is more important to democracy and that 
cooperation rests primarily in elites’ self-interested de- 
sire to preserve the system. Still, she admits that “elite 
and sub-elite cooperation in a democratic regime may 
well require some consensus about the desirability of 
democracy through free elections and civil liberties as 
such” (p. 110). 

Many scholars accept that democratic stability de- 
pends on all major elite factions’ feeling secure from 
attack by a hegemonically inclined elite. Relative auton- 
omy helps describe this condition. However, I doubt 
that making it the core concept is a theoretical advance- 
ment. For one thing, Etzioni-Halevy’s main empirical 
indicators of autonomy are rather vague. In reading 
them, I kept thinking that Western democratic elites are 
frequently less autonomous—more interdependent— 
than these descriptions suggest; and I do not think this 
typically amounts to subjugation or collusion. Military 
elites (the clearest example) are substantially less auton- 
omous than her abstract descriptions imply. The military 
also illustrates difficulties with her interest-based con- 
ception of autonomy: many analysts think the general 
elite commitment to values requiring military subordi- 
nation to civilians constitutes a major reason for demo- 
cratic stability; but in distinguishing her contribution 
from previous works, Etzioni-Halevy unconvincingly 
downplays elite values. 

Furthermore, while she argues persuasively that elite 
autonomy or its absence helps explain Britain’s success- 
ful democratization, Germany's democratic breakdown, 
and democracy’s greater promise in Poland than in 
Russia, she does not say why autonomy emerged in one 
context and not another. She comes closest in comparing 
Britain and Germany, stressing the “different stature of 
the state” (p. 148). After the sixteenth century, British 
state power was gradually checked, which did not happen 
in Germany. But one still wants to know why and why 
not. That requires probing deeper into elite structure and 
values than Etzioni-Halevy seems willing to go. 

Additionally, her analysis of elite autonomy in con- 
temporary Western democracies contains some trou- 
bling elements. She sees established elites’ autonomy as 
weakened in the 1980s by instances of subjugation and 
collusion, making democracy less secure. While giving 
plausible examples, she lacks evidence that these more 
seriously threaten elite autonomy than past instances. 
She then argues that the proliferation of social move- 
ments in Western democracies since the 1960s and 
established elites’ cooptative responses have made these 
democracies more dynamic, more flexible, more egali- 
tarian—seemingly contradicting her “warning” that de- 
mocracy is less secure today. A final difficulty with 
Etzioni-Halevy’s emphasis on elite autonomy is that 
while acknowledging the need for elite cooperation, she 
mainly sees it as threatening autonomy. Yet a funda- 
mental problem for Western democracies today is that 
elites are so bent on advancing their autonomy and 
interests that they cannot cooperate to serve the com- 
mon good. 

Despite these shortcomings, Etzioni-Halevy manages 
to steer rather clearly through some exceedingly murky 
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waters and ultimately makes a good case that relative 
elite autonomy is at least an intuitively useful concept 
for thinking about the foundations of stable democracy. 


Loyola College, Maryland MICHAEL G. BURTON 


Politician’s Dilemma: Building State Capacity in Latin 
America. By Barbara Geddes. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1994. 246p. $35.00. 


Barbara Geddes’s book is an ambitious attempt to 
apply collective action and rational choice arguments to 
efforts at reforming the state in Latin America. In par- 
ticular, she is concerned with explaining why state 
reform takes place under some circumstances and is 
thwarted under others. 

This is a significant question given the importance the 
state has assumed in Latin American development since 
the 1930s, and also given the growing conviction that a 
healthy state is a sine qua non for successful develop- 
ment strategies. Yet this question has not been system- 
atically explored, notwithstanding the existence of some 
good monographs on individual countries. Indeed, in 
general the state has been a poorly researched topic 
despite its importance. Thus a first key contribution of 
this book is the search for a systematic comparative 
answer to a major research question. 

Geddes assumes that 1) under democracy, whether 
state reform occurs depends primarily on politicians and 
2) politicians are self-interested rational actors, primarily 
concerned with their own reelection. Therefore, the 
viability of state reform depends primarily on the extent 
to which it is in politicians’ self-interests. 

The dilemma from which the title is taken is that on 
the one hand, politicians depend on selective incentives 
(patronage) to build up their political constituencies and 
enhance their chances for reelection. On the other hand, 
an effective state must be somewhat insulated from 
politicians in order to promote development. How, 
then, will politicians behave? Will they thwart or sup- 
port civil service reform and other measures that would 
presumably strengthen the state but reduce patronage 
opportunities? 

Geddes convincingly claims that looking at this issue 
as a collective action problem leads to largely pessimistic 
conclusions regarding prospects for state reform. Nev- 
ertheless, as the game theoretic literature on cooperation 
suggests, cooperation for a better collective outcome 
(i.e., state reform) is not impossible. These broad argu- 
ments build in intelligent fashion upon the works on 
collective action and cooperation. Geddes then devotes 
one lengthy chapter to the Brazilian case (pp. 43-82), 
which underscores the contentions about the difficulties 
of state reform while also pointing to specific cases of 
effective bureaucratic insulation. 

Much of the rest of the book argues that institutional 
arrangements and political contexts determine whether 
rational politicians would be more or less likely to 
support state reform (especially civil service reform). 
Two chapters look at the logic of legislators in support- 
ing or thwarting state reform. Beginning from a prison- 
er's dilemma model, Geddes deduces that a majority of 
politicians will support reform only if there is a situation 
of relative parity among the parties. Given such parity, 
the members of different parties will more or less equally 
lose patronage opportunities and thereby avoid losing a 
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comparative advantage over electoral competitors, while 
simultaneously reaping the small benefit gained from 
supporting state reform. Geddes then tests this model 
with data from Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, Chile, 
and Brazil. 

This argument on why legislators support or oppose 
state reform is problematic for three reasons. First, 
Geddes assumes that the benefit of supporting reform (e 
in her model) is quite small. But if e increases in value, 
then members of the majority party or coalition would 
support reform even in a situation of non-parity. So the 
conclusion that reform will be supported only in situa- 
tions of relative parity rests on assuming that e is low. 

It seems likely that e rose considerably relative to the 
historic pattern with the crisis of the state in most Latin 
American countries in the 1980s and early 1990s. Far 
reaching state reform occurred under democracy in 
Argentina (1989-present) and Bolivia (1985-89). Less 
sweeping but still significant reform occurred in Vene- 
zuela (1988-93), Brazil (1990-92), and Peru (1990-92). 
None of these cases approximated the conditions Ged- 
des stipulated as favorable or necessary for state reform. 
Stated in more prosaic terms, it is possible that broad 
regional trends are more important than parity among 
parties in shaping prospects for state reform. 

Second, the model is predicated on the assumption 
that politicians’ only interest is (re)election. Granted, 
this assumption is made in the name of parsimony and 
simplification, but there are good reasons to wonder 
how reasonable it is for many Latin American cases, and 
therefore whether a model based on that assumption 
would prove compellirig. In Brazil, for example, 30% of 
incumbent deputies regularly do not seek reelection, 
making it hard to claim that reelection is their motivation 
for policy positions. 

Third, Geddes assumes that access to patronage is 
crucial for most politicians’ chances of winning reelec- 
tion. As an assumption made in the name of parsimony, 
this makes sense for Colombia, and to some degree 
Brazil and Chile. In Colombia, party organizations have 
little control over the nomination process, and election 
depends primarily on each politician’s linkages to con- 
stituencies. Because of the open list system in Brazil, 
politicians of the catch-all parties typically rely exten- 
sively on patronage. Chile also has an open list, provid- 
ing an incentive for politicians to develop their own 
clienteles via patronage. But relatively disciplined and 
centralized parties have controlled the nomination pro- 
cess, making politicians also dependent on party elites. 
Venezuela until recently had a closed list system for the 
lower chamber, so reelection depended more on a poli- 
tician’s position on the electoral list—and hence on 
her/his good relationships with national or provincial 
party bosses—than on patronage. Uruguay also has a 
closed list system, albeit one in which dozens of party 
factions present their own list, making candidates de- 
pendent on faction leaders for their reelection. More- 
over, television has increasingly displaced patronage as 
a factor in senate elections in Brazil, Chile, and else- 
where. In brief, the extent to which politicians depend 
on patronage for election in these five countries varies 
considerably according to institutional arrangements— 
as Geddes herself powerfully argues elsewhere in the 
book. 

After examining the logic of legislators contemplating 
state reform, Geddes also analyzes presidents’ appoint- 
ment strategies. Do presidents primarily make appoint- 


ments to achieve administrative efficiency or to satisfy 
“hungry parties?” She argues that presidents’ strategies 
depend on features of their political environment. More 
specifically, presidents who are creating their own party 
vehicles are likely to concentrate appointments among 
party and personal loyalists, with less regard for admin- 
istrative competence. Presidents from well organized 
parties generally prefer to maintain personal control 
over appointments rather than delegating them to the 
party. Finally, presidents who won the nomination 
despite the opposition of most party leaders, or who are 
independents, are likely to make appointments on the 
basis of personal loyalty or merit and to eschew party 
based nominations. 

Geddes argues persuasively that three factors affect 
presidents’ ability to follow their preferred appointment 
strategies: the legislative strength of their party, the 
degree of party discipline, and the amount of competi- 
tion the president faces in her/his own party. The 
micrologic she ascribes to rational actors is generally 
compelling, and she presents empirical evidence show- 
ing that her model is quite powerful. 

Although many parts of the argument are question- 
able, this is an important and intelligent book on a 
timely subject. It is among the best rational choice works 
on Latin American politics. 


University of Notre Dame SCOTT MAINWARING 


The Portuguese Military and the State: Rethinking 
Transitions in Europe and Latin America. By 
Lawrence 5. Graham. Boulder: Westview, 1993. 153p. 
$34.95 paper. 


As usual, U.S. policy in Latin America and many of 
the scholars who write about the area have it wrong—in 
this case concerning the role of the military institution, 
civil-military relations, and the strategy to be used to 
help consolidate transitions to democracy. Americans, 
both scholars and policymakers, often tend to have a 
myopic, wishful, and ethnocentric view of Latin Amer- 
ican—and, perhaps by extension, southern and eastern 
European—civil-military relations in which the U.S. 
system is the model and all other countries must try to 
emulate the U.S. pattern. But of course, the U.S. model 
of strict subordination of military authority to civilian 
leadership is not the only model of civil-military rela- 
tions (even in the United States, not the most prevalent 
form) and probably not exportable. It is the strength of 
Lawrence Graham’s new book on the Portuguese mili- 
tary that not only does he point out the inadequacies of 
the U.S. model for countries where the level of devel- 
opment and the institutional setting are far different, but 
he also shows how the Portuguese case may constitute 
an alternative model especially suited for the similarly 
fragmented countries of Latin America and Eastern 
Europe. 

At least two major problems come to mind in thinking 
about the relevance of the American military model to 
Latin America. First, outside of the Southern Cone 
(Argentina, Chile, Uruguay), there tend to be immense 
social, cultural, economic, and racial gaps between the 
military officer corps and the civilian elites. The civilians, 
mainly white, tend to look down on the military as 
“peasants with guns,” useful in constituting a political 
alliance but never to be entertained in one’s home. 
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Meanwhile the officer corps, usually mestizo or mulatto, 
often disdains the haughty civilian elites and seeks to 
use the military career as a route to power and wealth— 
which usually flow from seizing the national palace. 
Where a U.S. model of civil-military relations fits in this 
charged, social-racial context is often hard to discern. 

The second aspect of this dilemma is institutional, and 
that is where Graham’s book makes its major contribu- 
tion; for the fact is that in southern and eastern Europe 
and Latin America, the military constitutes a separate 
institution, almost a fourth branch of government. 
While enjoying its own special rights and responsibili- 
ties in a corporate and quasi-feudal sense, it is also 
integrated with the state and with political parties and 
interest associations in many and complex ways. To 
expect that these complexities can be subsumed under 
the simplistic slogans of “military subordination to civil- 
ian authority” or “educating the Latin militaries to their 
proper role” is naive and ignorant of historical or current 
realities. 

Our expectations in these regards have been raised by 
the apparent successes of the Argentine, Chilean, and 
Spanish cases in subordinating (for the most part) the 
military to democratically elected governments. But as 
Graham points out, these societies are relatively homo- 
geneous and prosperous and reached a widespread 
consensus on the goals to be achieved. In more frag- 
mented societies, however, which are ethnically and 
socially stratified and often lack consensus on ends or 
means (the majority in Latin America and Eastern Eu- 
rope}, this model may not apply—hence Graham’s ar- 
gument that for most countries seeking to make the 
transition to democracy, the Portuguese case may be 
more relevant than any others. 

Graham portrays Portugal since the 1974 revolution 
that destroyed the old Salazar regime as a highly frag- 
mented society with a variety of groups—civilian and 
military, often overlapping—competing for political 
power. It is not sufficient, Graham says, to comprehend 
Portugal only in terms of the reconstitution of civil 
society and the emergence of civilian leaders and polit- 
ical parties with democratic values. Instead, one must 
also understand, empathetically, the military as a prime 
and independent actor, as a main national institution, 
and as a catalyst for change. In addition, one must view 
the state not just as a unitary institution but as a vast 
bureaucratic structure with distinct civilian and military 
“households.” 

Graham is masterful at tracing the different military 
and civilian factions in Portugal since 1974, how they 
overlap as well as separate, their interpenetration, and 
their virtually constant negotiations and accommoda- 
tions. Elections in this context were like opinion polls: 
they showed the direction of popular sentiment and 
offered some legitimacy to the winner, but the results 
were often viewed as tentative and as offering only a 
partial mandate. Of greater or at least equal importance 
were the factional disputes that involved both civilian 
and military elites, the personalistic rivalries, and the 
series of tentative but always evolving political pacts that 
represented each new adjustment of the balance among 
them. Meanwhile, a gradual evolution toward a more 
consolidated democracy and greater civilian control did 
occur. But note also the tentative language in which the 
accomplishments are expressed, since the military—civil- 
ian (and other) negotiations are still ongoing. 

Clearly this process and complexity cannot be sub- 
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sumed under the too-simple notion of military subser- 
vience to civilian authority. Note, too, how close is 
Graham’s model of a “bureaucratic state” constantly 
adjusting, accommodating, coopting, and balancing 
new elements to the model of “multiple power contend- 
ers” first set forth by Charles Anderson in the 1960s and 
to the “corporative” or “organic state” models of the 
1970s. Graham has rediscovered some old truths, but his 
statement of them is nonetheless vigorous and original 
and adds detail and insight to our understanding. 

Nevertheless, Graham fails to slay the whole dragon. 
While highly critical of the standard, U.S.-based system 
and model of civil-military relations in terms of its 
applicability to other nations and culture areas, his 
conclusion backs away from fully elaborating the new 
and innovative model that his own analysis would seem 
to suggest. One final criticism of this otherwise ex- 
tremely significant book needs mentioning, and that is 
that it is often stiffly written and sometimes too ellipti- 
cally argued. One almost needs to know Graham’s own 
research journey (Brazil, Portugal, Angola, Mexico, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia) and his previous writings to appre- 
ciate fully the arguments he makes here. 


University of Massachusetts HOWARD J. WIARDA 


Orpheus and Power: The Movimento Negro of Rio de 
Janeiro and São Paulo, Brazil, 1945-1988. By Michael 
George Hanchard. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. 203p. $29.95. 


While long a staple in discussions among political 
scientists working on the United States, race has not 
figured prominently within the work done on Latin 
America by political scientists. This is a gap that Michael 
George Hanchard seeks to fill in Orpheus and Power. 
Quite appropriately, the central question Hanchard ad- 
dresses is why no Afro-Brazilian social movement of 
national scope developed in Brazil in the post-World 
War II period. To answer this question the author adopts 
a Gramscian framework, which is favored on the basis of 
its ability to emphasize and grasp the cultural dimension 
of racial politics. After introducing the book’s conceptual 
framework and presenting an overview of the debate on 
Brazilian racial politics in Chapters 1 and 2, the author 
starts to present his argument. The lack of a social 
movement among Afro-Brazilians, Hanchard states, is 
due to the “racial hegemony” embodied in the ideology 
of Brazilian “racial democracy” that began to take root in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Racial hege- 
mony, by promoting “discrimination while simulta- 
neously denying its existence” effectively neutralized 
racial identification among Afro-Brazilians and made 
mass mobilization unlikely (p. 6). 

To develop this argument the author first traces, in 
chapter 3, the origins of the notion of racial democracy, 
turning primarily to the writings of authors such as 
Gilberto Freyre. In the next three chapters more empir- 
ically-oriented material is presented. The author draws 
upon archival material and interviews, particularly with 
activists from Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Because of 
the lack of any phenomenon that could be called a social 
movement of national scope, this book lacks the unify- 
ing focus the civil rights movement, for example, pro- 
vides U.S.-based studies on race. Instead, a variety of 
incidents from everyday life, as well as the potentially . 
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most consequential manifestations of Black identity, are 
considered. The material is cogently presented and the 
story persuasively developed. The author shows how 
the vision of racial democracy impeded recognition of 
racially specific problems, which in turn undermined 
group solidarity around race and race-based mobiliza- 
tion of national scope. 

This accomplishment notwithstanding, there remain 
many loose ends of a conceptual nature in this book. 
Hanchard may be right in stating that hegemony is a 
useful concept in that it allows one to grasp the cultural 
dimension of racial politics. Group identity, indeed, can 
be thought of as a precondition for collective action. But, 
as the author himself acknowledges, “the collective 
identification with a particular group or collectivity is an 
insufficient basis for political mobilization” (p. 98). A 
theory of collective action, in other words, involves 
more than the issue of collective identity. Recognizing 
this point, the author points to the need to look beyond 
the cultural dimension of racial politics and to consider a 
“broader social totality” and see “cultural practices” as 
“part of whole social processes—at once ideological, cul- 
tural and material” (p. 98, 139). Unfortunately, this sort 
of cryptic comment, never really spelled out and clari- 
fied, does little to shed light on a complex conceptual 
problem. The link between group identity and collective 
action thus remains untheorized. 

What is most glaringly absent is a concerted effort to 
consider the link between national politics and potential 
social movements. In other words, there is no sustained 
attempt to consider the strategic dilemmas presented for 
incipient social movements by different patterns of na- 
tional politics, a factor closely linked to the likelihood of 
social movements being formed. To be fair, reference is 
made to actions being “informed” or not by the “new 
logic of the abertura,” that is, the political opening 
whereby Brazil moved from military rule to democracy 
starting in the mid- to late-1970s (p. 150). But such 
comments are made only in passing and do not form 
part of a theoretically guided consideration. There is 
simply no attempt to review and draw upon the insights 
that the voluminous works on transitions from authori- 
tarian rule and democratic consolidation have produced 
and to consider how they could be incorporated into the 
study of race relations. 

The main theoretical problem of Orpheus and Power, 
then, is that it focuses primarily on cultural politics. If 
institutional politics is of little importance to the study 
of race relations because, as Hanchard states, “much of 
Brazilian racial politics occurs outside of channels of 
representative democracy,” this is something to be con- 
sidered and assessed (p. 25, 57). And such an assess- 
ment can only be made if institutional politics is not 
brought in in an ad hoc fashion but as part of a 
conceptual framework that seriously addresses this di- 
mension of politics. While this may be a theoretically 
challenging enterprise, there certainly is no good argu- 
ment for the a priori rejection of the insight developed in 
various bodies of literature that stress how political 
institutions play a role in defining how groups become 
structured and relate to one another. 

Such a theoretical critique does not mean that we must 
start from scratch, because this line of thinking is devel- 
oped within the recent theoretical literature on social 
movements. Indeed, this body of literature, developed 
by sociologists as well as political scientists such as 
Sidney Tarrow, has clearly emphasized the need to 


conceptualize the linkage between national politics and 
the strategic choices faced by potential social move- 
ments. This literature, then, seems to be the natural 
frame of reference for a study that purports to analyze 
social movements in Brazil. But the entire body of 
literature on social movements is summarily dismissed 
(p. 157-58). The problem for Hanchard is not that he is 
opposed to cross-disciplinary work, as his advocacy of a 
“political-anthropological” approach indicates (p. 27). 
Hanchard’s rejection of social movement theory, rather, 
is based on the lack of attention in this literature to the 
specific problem of race. This depiction of the social 
movement literature is accurate, to a certain extent, but 
to fully reject the relevance of social movement theory to 
race-based social movements entails a fundamental er- 
ror: to assume what must be shown. If racially based 
social movements operate in a different manner than 
gender based or ecological social movements, this is 
something to be established through a general theory of 
social movements. In other words, the distinction be- 
tween race and gender, or race and ethnicity, is some- 
thing to be established through theoretically guided 
work, not through pre-theoretical assertions. Until this 
has been done, there is no reason not to see different 
social movements as sharing some basic characteristics 
inasmuch as they all seek to challenge the status quo. 

Because of these shortcomings, this reviewer would 
characterize Hanchard’s effort to fill the race gap in 
political science work on Latin America as one that 
meets only mixed success. If Hanchard rightly points 
out that Alfred Stepan’s (1989) edited volume Democra- 
tizing Brazil could be blamed for not touching upon the 
impact of race on the process of democratization, his 
own work in effect replicates the mistakes of those he 
criticizes and does nothing to build bridges between 
mainstream political concerns and the study of race 
relations (p. 8). In some sense, then, we are back where 
we started: rather than a Latin American-based political 
science that ignores race we are given a study that 
focuses on race to the exclusion of the dynamics of 
democratization. This failure to engage the work done 
by political scientists on the regional move toward 
democracy is not fatal, but it does limit the likely impact 
of Orpheus and Power. Most damagingly, it is unlikely 
that it will affect the democratization debate to any great 
extent. Its significance, then, will be restricted to its 
contribution to the debate on Brazilian race relations and 
the comparative study of race relations. In this sense, 
Hanchard provides a worthwhile additicn to the revi- 
sionist historiography that has questioned and sought to 
dispel the image held in the literature for some time that 
Brazil was a racial democracy. Countering this image, 
the author shows how the notion of racial democracy 
has prevented the politicization of racial issues and a 
frontal attack on the problem of racial discrimination. 
University of Illinois, GERARDO L. MUNCK 
Urbana-Champaign 


The Health of Nations: Public Opinion and the Making 
of American and British Health Policy. By Lawrence 
R. Jacobs. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 259p. 
$34.50. 


The national debate on President Clinton’s health care 
plan has once again put the spotlight on America’s 
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unique mix of welfare state policies. Unlike other ad- 
vanced industrial countries, America has no national 
health insurance and its income maintenance and social 
service benefits are comparatively much lower. The 
underlying reasons for America’s distinctive welfare 
state is a source of long-standing debate within political 
science. Some scholars suggest that America’s liberal 
political culture fosters a distrust of the state which 
makes major government social welfare initiatives very 
difficult. This cultural explanation of politics and welfare 
state differences has been challenged by state-centered 
theorists who contend that state administrative capacity 
and government officials play key roles in shaping 
welfare state policies. In this view, America’s frag- 
mented, “weak” administrative structure is a serious 
obstacle to sweeping policy change and reform, espe- 
cially in the face of well-mobilized groups antagonistic to 
the welfare state. By contrast, many European countries 
with their large centralized bureaucracies are capable of 
acting independent of societal interests. 

In his excellent, timely book, Jacobs develops an 
innovative theoretical framework which builds upon the 
cultural and state-centered theories. His book is a care- 
ful, comparative study of two historic health care re- 
forms—the British National Health Service Act of 1945 
and the Medicare Act of 1965 establishing America’s 
health insurance program for the elderly. He suggests 
that state-centered theorists (whom he terms Weberians) 
cannot adequately explain the British or American expe- 
rience with these two major health care reforms. While 
British policymakers did nationalize the entire health 
care delivery system, they made major concessions to 
key interest groups such as the British Medical Associ- 
ation even though Britain had a powerful health minis- 
try. In the United States, policymakers often resisted the 
demands of influential medical producer organizations, 
despite the weak administrative capacity of the national 
health bureaucracy. Further, Medicare represented a 
significant expansion of goverrunent’s role in health care. 

For Jacobs, the key determinant of the outcome of 
these two health care reforms was public opinion rather 
than state capacity. In Britain, the citizenry had learned 
to trust the state through decades of progressively more 
extensive government involvement in social welfare. 
Initially, British policymakers resisted the idea of a 
government-run health system and universal coverage. 
But public opinion pushed policymakers in this direction 
during the war years. With the landslide Labor electoral 
victory of 1945, the government had the political oppor- 
tunity to respond to public opinion through the creation 
of the National Health Service. 

In the United States, most citizens were highly skep- 
tical of a major government role in health and social 
policy. Throughout the 19th century and the early 20th 
century, the federal government's involvement in social 
and health care policy was quite limited. Public social 
programs at the state and local level were viewed as 
inferior and reserved for the indigent. Jacobs observes 
that policymakers in the 1930s and 1940s failed to enact 
comprehensive health care reform because it was out of 
touch with the citizen’s distrust of the state. In the late 
1950s and 1960s, politicians responded to public opinion 
with a modified reform package, restricting benefits to 
the aged and emphasizing private administration. John- 
son’s landslide victory of 1964 gave him the votes he 
needed to push the Medicare legislation through Con- 
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In this book, public opinion represents a country’s 
political culture which evolves over a period of time as 
citizens interact with political institutions and private 
organizations. Yet Jacobs does not simply regard policy 
as the “epiphenomenon of culture” (p. 227). Instead, 
policymakers’ reactions to pubic opinion are filtered 
through policy networks. Powerful producer groups 
had privileged access to government officials which 
affected the content of British and American health 
legislation. Elections profoundly affected the timing and 
character of legislation. Political culture, in other words, 
does not predetermine policy outcomes. Politics is about 
contest and different groups vying for power. Policy- 
makers are sensitive to public opinion but the give-and- 
take of the political process means that political culture 
does not influence policy outcomes in a straightforward 
fashion. 

Jacob’s book is a valuable contribution to political 
science for three important reasons. First, his analysis is 
a creative re-thinking of prevailing theories of welfare 
state development. As he points out, comparative re- 
search on the welfare state has tended to neglect public 
opinion or use rather simplistic notions of political 
culture. His book introduces a sophisticated model of 
the relationship between public opinion, political insti- 
tutions, and policy outcomes that will be of great interest 
and utility to future researchers. 

Second, his discussion of public opinion is relevant to 
our understanding of contemporary domestic policy. 
Some theories of American politics suggest that public 
opinion sets the broad parameters of policy debate, 
leaving elite policymakers broad discretion to decide the 
content of policy. With this latitude, policymakers may 
be highly responsive to well-organized producer 
groups, even if the goals of producers are at variance 
with popular sentiment. Jacobs provides a needed cor- 
rective to this view. He suggests that for highly salient 
issues with substantial citizen interest, policymakers are 
frequently able to resist even fierce producer group 
pressure. Producers’ groups are more likely to be suc- 
cessful on issues characterized by citizen apathy or 
disinterest. In these situations, elite policymakers are 
unlikely to see a political risk in making concessions. 
This dynamic has recently been in evidence in high 
profile issues such as drug policy whereupon Congress 
has tended to disregard political pressure from profes- 
sional and service provider associations. 

Third, the book contributes to our understanding of 
health policy formation. In this century, several failed 
attempts have been made to enact universal government 
health insurance in the United States. We are, as of this 
writing, trying once again. Jacobs’ compelling, detailed 
research offers insights into the pitfalls and dilemmas 
facing contemporary policymakers as they try to craft 
politically feasible health care reform. 

Jacobs’ analysis is bound to spark healthy debate 
within political science. Skeptics might argue that the 
sweeping National Health Service Act stands in stark 
contrast to the Medicare Act which left the American 
health care system essentially intact and limited govern- 
ment insurance benefits to the elderly. Would a larger, 
more powerful health bureaucracy at the national level 
have fostered a more comprehensive solution to health 
care? 

Also, the current contrast between Britain and the 
United States in health care is quite striking. In the last 
few years, Britain has instituted far-ranging—some 
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would say radical—changes in its health care system, 
closing large hospitals, introducing market competition 
among hospitals, and limiting the power of some pro- 
ducer groups. This restructuring of health services has 
been implemented by the Conservative government 
despite broad public unease and the concerted opposi- 
tion of the Labor party. How can we account for the 
relative speed and comprehensiveness of the British 
reforms? In the United States, we struggle to enact 
universal health coverage even with substantial public 
support. A plethora of health care reform proposals are 
pending in Congress, making the prospects for the 
enactment of any legislation very uncertain. How is 
public opinion mediated by key political institutions to 
shape the various bills and the public debate on health 
care? 3 

The Health of Nations should be required reading for 
anyone interested in answering these questions. More 
generally, this important book should be on the book- 
shelf of any scholar interested in the development of the 
British and American welfare state, comparative politics, 
and the impact of public opinion and political culture on 
public policy. 


Duke Untversity STEVEN RATHGEB SMITH 


Language Repertoires and State Construction in Africa. 
By David D. Laitin. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992. 205p. $42.95. 


David Laitin is a comparativist of remarkable breadth 
of intellectual scope and research experience. Relatively 
few scholars carry out field inquiry in more than one 
world region, and hardly any in so many diverse sites as 
Laitin has explored. Somalia, Kenya, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Spain, India, Estonia, Bashkortostan: skilled trackers can 
spot Laitin footprints in all of these strikingly different 
locales. 

Equally diverse are his conceptual sources: Wittgen- 
stein, Gramsci, Weber, and Geertz have supplied impor- 
tant theoretical resources for his earlier books (Politics, 
Language and Thought: The Somali Experience, 1977, and 
Hegemony and Culture, 1986). In the present work, he 
makes creative and effective use of game and rational 
choice theory, and draws extensively upon sociolinguis- 
tic research. the result is an elegant and compelling 
analysis of language politics and policy choice in Africa, 
by a long distance the most comprehensive undertaken 
in any field. 

Laitin examines language use patterns throughout the 
African continent, demonstrating the dialectic between 
state policy choice and language market forces. But the 
comparative African analysis is constantly enriched by 
insights drawn from other settings, both those bearing 
intriguing similarities (India), and those radically differ- 
ent (Switzerland, Japan). Extended vignettes offer in- 
formed summaries of language processes in a number of 
countries (Morocco, Ghana, Nigeria, Zaire, Central Af- 
rican Republic, Kenya, Zambia, Zimbabwe). In short, 
the book—although of brief compass—is remarkably 
broad in its coverage. 

The core thesis—entirely persuasive—is that the 
longue duree linguistic equilibrium in most of Africa is 
what Laitin labels the 3+/-1 outcome. This means a 
stable multilingual society, with a hierarchy of speech 
domains. The language of the former colonizer is likely 


to retain its status for many governmental purposes, 
higher levels of education, and as a medium of elite 
communication. One or more lingua francae will occupy 
an intermediate (or perhaps co-equal) position, be offi- 
cially recognized as “national” languages, be promoted 
in the educational system (except at the university level), 
be used for some official purposes, and be praised in 
populist discourse. Many (though not all) vernaculars 
will hold their own, remaining as vehicles for local, kin 
milieu and household communication, often used in the 
first years of education. For those dwelling outside their 
area of origin, social necessity may require acquisition of 
the local vernacular; those who speak the lingua franca 
as mother tongue will only need command of two 
languages: thus the Laitin +/—. 

Many language planning activists would have it oth- 
erwise; African language specialists and populist politi- 
cians have often entered impassioned briefs for elevat- 
ing an indigenous language to exclusive national status. 
Laitin astutely deploys game theory to demonstrate why 
such efforts are almost certain to abort, as they did in 
India. State policy choices are important, and certainly 
have an effect. However, any policy prescription which 
overlooks the social marketplace is doomed to failure, 
and indeed may be counterproductive (as illustrated by 
the fiasco of the Sekou Toure effort to impose six 
Guinean languages as official tongues to be enforced 
through the educational system). Strategic calculus of 
the ordinary citizen enters the picture; what language 
repertoires are important for social mobility and eco- 
nomic advantage? And why should one not expect to 
acquire three languages (more or less), if this is the 
“normal” pattern? 

State language policies tend to be burdened with the 
premise of a monolingual natural end point, one of the 
axioms of “national integration” as sacred vocation of 
the contemporary state. Many historic states have in- 
deed largely accomplished this; Italy, at the moment of 
unification, had no more the 3% of its populace which 
spoke the official version of Italian, and no more than 
10% understood it. But “successful” language policies 
are not necessarily transferable across world historical 
time and space. 

Nor, Laitin argues, is there any reason to assume that 
the 3+/—1 formula is politically risky. Indeed, its great- 
est virtue is that it recognizes and endorses a reality 
produced by a citizenry unobtrusively registering in the 
social marketplace its own consumer preferences. Per- 
haps the greatest threat to its stability might come from 
active recognition and promotion of local vernaculars in 
preference to the lingua francae at the local level; one 
sees some trace of this in Nigeria and Ethiopia, where 
one hears claims in language and other spheres that 
public goods belonged only to “indigenes” of the state 
or region, and that “strangers” from other parts of the 
country should depart. 

In the use made of game theory, Laitin acknowledges 
the important limits of rational choice concepts. He 
assumes disequilibrium to be a natural condition, and 
recognizes the primordial aspects of language as a com- 
ponent of social identity. He recognizes as well the social 
construction dynamic in language processes and poli- 
tics. In freeing game theory from the shackles of unre- 
alistic simplifying assumptions, which so often mar the 
work of its practitioners, he makes of it a genuinely 
useful analytical instrument. 

In a mere 164 pages of text, Laitin sketches an amaz- 
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ingly comprehensive portrait. In its scope and succinct- 
ness, this comparative study is a model. More funda- 
mentally, the volume is a masterful analysis of one of the 
most important aspects of identity politics in Africa and 
elsewhere. It is must reading for all students of African 
politics, as well as those concerned with the comparative 
politics of cultural pluralism. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison CRAWFORD YOUNG 


The Sources of Social Power, Volume 2: The Rise of 
Classes and Nation-States, 1760-1914. By Michael 
Mann. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
826p. $79.95 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


Michael Mann has produced a second massive tome in 
what is now to be a four-volume series on the sources 
of social power. Unlike the last volume, which ranged 
from “the beginning” to 1760, this one covers a mere 
154 years—the “long nineteenth century” of “mostly 
peace,” bracketed at the beginning by the Seven Years’ 
War and at the end by the World War I. Unlike the first 
volume, which was largely noncomparative, in this one, 
Mann explicitly compares social and state development 
in France, Britain, Habsburg Austria, Prussia-Germany, 
and the United States. And unlike the last one, which 
was limited by the nature of the available source mate- 
rial, this one draws relentlessly on both statistical and 
qualitative sources. Not the least of Mann’s achieve- 
ments is his ability to gather and analyze comparable 
statistical material for much of this period for all five 
states. ) 

Mann’s basic preoccupations are the same as they 
were in volume 1; but apart from occasional cross- 
references, The Rise of Classes and Nation—States can be 
read on its own. However, the book will be difficult to 
read without a basic grounding in both the classical 
Western social theorists and their more recent succes- 
sors: Moore and Skocpol, Dahl and Tilly, Giddens and 
Poggi, Rueschmeyer and Stephens—even, at times, 
Foucault. The book is also made more difficult (its 
formidable length and complexity aside) because of 
Mann's maddening proclivity for adding new terms to 
the jargon of comparative macro history, and using 
others in apparently personal ways. 

Nearly every chapter of The Rise of Classes and Nation- 
States is larded with typologies and outlines. But its 
historical depth and empirical richness reward the effort 
it takes to comprehend them. Mann has a consummate 
ability to blend historical monographs and works of 
theorized history and historicized theory with his own 
insights and experience. He has apparently read almost 
everything written in English and French (though not in 
German) on these big subjects written over the past 30 
years, synthesizing their authors’ views into his own 
formulations. He does gloss over or miss some impor- 
tant historical debates (e.g., the emergence of markets in 
revolutionary America); but although this will leave 
some historians cross, it may be a good thing in a work 
of historical synthesis. This is a book to sweat over and 
argue with; it is not a book to ignore. 

Not only that, but The Rise of Classes and Nation—States 
is refreshingly lacking in the obfuscating simplifications 
that are characteristic of the social theories of our de- 
cade. In fact, its tone and ambition are resonant of the 
1970s, when Mann began writing it, though its problem- 
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atic is more enduring. What are the sources of social 
power, and how do they relate to one another? Are one 
or more of them primary in structuring society? How did 
the development of these societies relate to one another 
during the periods in which their major classes and 
states arose? How did their different paths of structural 
development affect how they related to one another 
(e.g., in explaining the outbreak of World War I and the 
collapse of the long nineteenth century)? 

The insights and observations produced by Mann’s 
fecund mind as it ranges over a century-and-a-half for 
five major countries are legion, but several stand out. 
His readers will be prepared for his familiar fourfold 
typology of power (ideological, economic, military, po- 
litical), one type being permanently primary. For Mann, 
the forms of power are not like bowling balls, but are 
entwined (a favorite term). At times, one form reaches 
out beyond the others (military power in the late eigh- 
teenth century) with a powerful effect on states and 
classes. But the forms of power are not “pure,” not 
ranged against one another in a permanent game of 
primacy for the benefit of social theorists. The character- 
istic structural developments of the century emerged from 
their entwinings. Mann’s abiding theoretical instinct is 
the systematic attack on all forms of determinism. 

Nevertheless, states and their crystallizations turn out 
to have a shaping force on classes and nations that the 
other forms of power normally lack. This is in part 
because Mann, like Tilly, is impressed with the power 
that war has had to transform states and thus to lead 
them to transform their societies. States made war, and 
war remade states, deeply affecting the classes and 
nations they represented. War is also the major way in 
which these states related to one another, a theme Mann 
chooses not to develop fully until his final chapter on 
World War I. 

Why this predominance of political power over other 
forms of power? In his crucial central chapters on the 
rise of the modern state, Mann declares himself an 
“institutional statist” (chap. 3). Only by specifying the 
institutional_political differences between states, he ar- 
gues, can we adequately explain the dramatic differ- 
ences in national development—and in class conflict— 
that he finds in his period. Thus, economic power, 
reinforced by ideological power, produce historical im- 
pulses; but they need to be translated by political and 
state power to understand the shape of the final out- 
comes. 

The effects of Mann’s institutional statism are seen 
most dramatically when he turns to the effects of indus- 
trialization on the West. “Capitalism and industrialism 
have both been overrated,” he declares roundly in his 
conclusion. Their diffused powers exceeded their au- 
thoritative powers; and although they enormously in- 
creased collective capacities, they had remarkably little 
effect on distributive powers, which were largely the 
same at the end of the period as at the beginning. The 
varying outcomes of capitalism and industrialism from 
country to country were determined not by nations’ 
stocks of resources, comparative economic advantages, 
or greater or lesser entrepreneurial endowments but by 
“authoritative political crystallizations that had been 
mostly institutionalized rather earlier,” for example, by 
states (p. 726). 

Students of comparative political economy may find 
Mann’s conclusions about the industrial similarity of 
countries ranging from Habsburg Austria to the United 
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States somewhat hasty. His reasoning about the causes 
of state differences will also leave many readers unsat- 
isfied. One in particular will raise many an eyebrow, 
namely, that territorial particularities are enhanced by 
agrarian economies but diminished by industrial ones 
(pp. 726-27). But for those interested primarily in social 
theory, the most interesting problem is how the statism 
in Mann’s historical chapters meshes with the antideter- 
minism in his theoretical instincts. For although he 
misses few opportunities for determinist-bashing, the 
final instances in his historical narratives often turn out 
to be the state and the effects of war and of war's 
side-products upon it. 

But these are issues to argue about, not to dismiss. 
Although the book's length and complexity, personal- 
ized jargon, and innumerable typologies will not make it 
an easy classroom tool, especially for undergraduates, 
Mann packs so much historical and comparative synthe- 
sis into his book and is so widely knowledgeable about 
social and state development in Europe and America 
that no student of comparative or historical sociology or 
state building will want to ignore it. At least, I hope to be 
around when Michael Mann gets around to giving us his 
final two volumes. 


Cornell University SIDNEY TARROW 


Politics in the Portuguese Empire: The State, Industry, 
and Cotton, 1926-1974. By M. Anne Pitcher. New 
: York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 322p. $62.00. 


Substantive treatments of Portugal’s empire since its 
demise in 1975 are rare occurrences. While there is an 
extensive literature on Portuguese Africa during the 
1960s and the first half of the 1970s, at the high point of 
the conflict between guerrilla movements pushing for 
independence and a recalcitrant authoritarian govern- 
ment in Lisbon refusing to cede any territory, studies of 
Portuguese colonialism since have been infrequent or, 
when published, partial and incomplete. Given this 
context, Anne Pitcher has advanced our knowledge of 
the dynamics of the Portuguese empire and its interre- 
lationship with Salazar’s and Caetano’s New State re- 
gime significantly. 

In taking the case of the Portuguese cotton industry 
and cotton production in the colonies, Pitcher has se- 
lected an arena that provides excellent insight into the 
dynamics between the state and groups and films in 
society engaged in economic activities. As a conse- 
quence, she clarifies a number of crucial dimensions 
relevant to understanding not only how Portuguese 
colonialism operated but also the policy instruments of 
the New State and its impact on politics, society, and the 
economy. First of all, she establishes the differences in 
these interrelationships according to whether one is 
looking at an authoritarian regime in the making (1926- 
1936), at a consolidated authoritarian regime (1936- 
1946), at an authoritarian regime undergoing significant 
transformation (1946-1958), or at an authoritarian re- 
gime in decline (1958-1974). Second, she shows how the 
regime was shaped by the need to build a broad coalition 
pulling together a disparate collection of antidemocratic 
forces in order to consolidate its power, how it was 
corporate in nature really only during the fascist era in 
Continental European politics, and how corporatism 
once again became incidental to regime dynamics as 


political leaders tried to transform an economic and 
political order in decline. In contrast to those who look at 
Caetano’s rule as an era of reform and change, she 
characterizes the caetanato as one full of irreconcilable 
tensions and contradictions that ultimately led to the 
collapse of Portuguese colonialism and authoritarian rule. 
Third, the interplay between broad-scale regime dynamics 
and the operations of the cotton industry and trade intro- 
duces a degree of specificity into our understanding of 
the political economy of authoritarian Portugal that has 
been absent hitherto in Portuguese studies. 

But this book is more than just an isolated case study 
of Portuguese authoritarianism or colonialism. It con- 
tributes to our understanding of how a strong state 
operating under authoritarian precepts shaped an econ- 
omy and society according to the policy preferences of 
its leader. It examines the policy legacies of that state in 
the economic stagnation later of firms seeking to mod- 
ernize and the costs entailed to the nation in generating 
a divided industry and the unresolved dilemmas which 
subsequently would have to be faced by a democratic 
regime seeking to integrate its citizens into a wider 
concept of European community. 

The book is carefully researched and well-docu- 
mented. Its particular strength is its clarification of how, 
despite the monolithic pretensions of the New State, 
authoritarian rule in Portugal was comprised of a com- 
plex set of competing forces and interests and how the 
state Salazar created sought to mediate and control that 
conflict by retaining the upper hand. Through engaging 
in precise analysis of cotton interests. Pitcher brings into 
focus the dynamics of authoritarian Portugal. With these 
lenses, she demonstrates why this regime was far from 
static and how it was continually undergoing change 
and evolution through Salazar’s determination to retain 
control over the mainland and the regime’s overseas 
extensions. 

My only criticism concerns what she characterizes as 
the final stage of Portuguese authoritarianism (1958- 
1974). Although Pitcher captures regime formation and 
consolidation exceedingly well, I am not convinced by 
her argument that it is correct to characterize this regime 
as one in decline for its last 16 years. What is certain 
however, from the data and material she amasses, is that 
the cotton industry and trade were in decline during 
these years. It is here that this case study reaches its 
limitations, in attempting to generalize about a whole 
regime and era from a single set of actors and circum- 
stances. For, without a broader perspective on the state 
and the economy during the 1960s and early 1970s, what 
is missing is a balanced assessment of the attempt to 
transform state and society by reformers and the crucial 
role played by the country’s leaders once Salazar was 
incapacitated. Since Spain underwent significant trans- 
formation from within during the 1960s and early 1970s, 
what needs clarification is why Portugal failed to accom- 
plish similar change. My own view is that the explana- 
tion is to be found more in individual leaders, in who 
emerged as the successors to Salazar, and their policy 
choices, rather than in systemic arguments as to the 
inevitability of the Portuguese collapse as a consequence 
of structural conditions and factors. 


University of Texas, Austin LAWRENCE S. GRAHAM 
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Vietnam: The Politics of Bureaucratic Socialism. By 
Gareth Porter. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 
227p. $29.95. 


This is essentially a historically oriented study of 
Hanoi’s post-Vietnam War institutions and its state and 
Party socioeconomic policies, with a prief concluding 
chapter on foreign policy. In the later years of the 
Vietnam War, the author, a long-time Vietnam specialist 
and academic activist, was codirector of the Indochina 
Resource Center in Washington, which at the time 
amounted to the country’s chief antiwar lobby. The book 
is divided into seven chapters. There is an introduction 
by George Kahin, Cornellľ’s guru of Southeast Asian 
studies, under whom Porter studied as a graduate 
student. 

Today is not the most propitious moment to be 
publishing full-length studies of contemporary Vietnam, 
so kaleidoscopic is the scene since the momentous 
decisions of the Vietnamese Communist party's Seventh 
Congress in mid—1991. After a decade-and-a-half of 
stagnation, Vietnam suddenly finds itself thrown into 
future shock. What were mere clouds on the horizon at 
the time this manuscript was closed have now become 
torrential downpours. 

The first of this mandated change is the massive Party 
effort to restore its lustrous image of the wartime years. 
Indeed, in those days, the Party (i.e., chiefly its cadre 
structure, perhaps 10% of the total membership) was an 
impressive political institution, holding a reputation 
among rank-and-file North Vietnamese as being almost 
superhuman. Cadres had satisfactory answers for every 
question; they were more competent than anyone else 
on the scene; they were incorruptible; they were an ideal 
role model. But battlefield attrition and then time itself 
began to take their toll. The war ended, and cadre 
morale began to sag; performance declined; corruption 
crept in, along with rising “mandarinism” (i.e., selfish, 
imperious misuse of office). 

Leadership rectification efforts (endless self-criticism 
sessions and semipurges) were too cautiously applied 
out of deference to past loyalties and service. Recently, 
however, came a more ruthless weeding out of the 
incompetent, not vindictively but simply to get them out 
of the system and into harmless sinecures. At the same 
time, an intensive nationwide recruitment drive has 
been launched to earmark the young for future top 
leadership assignments. One Hanoi official described 
this as the Party “scouring the boondocks for the best 
and brightest young.” The concepts behind Party reno- 
vation are (1) that the-Party is not as discredited as some 
of the communist parties in East Europe; (2) that the 
Party is, and must be, committed (better, resigned) to 
eventual political pluralism in Vietnam (in the form of 
the now much detested “multiparty system’’); and (3) 
that if it renovates itself well and coopts the most 
promising of the country’s future leaders, it can as a 
political party take on other political challengers (by 
fragmentation and playing one faction. off another) so as 
to win political control at the polls, openly and honestly. 
This is a bold but risky course, but the Party just might 
be able to pull it off in, say, about five years. 

The second “dated” quality about this work has to do 
with Vietnam’s economic sector. This is not a thesis 
book as such. Rather, it is descriptive of the events that 
have buffeted “socialism Vietnam-style.” Unlike many 
writers, the author does not sharply separate Marx from 


Lenin—that is, Marxian economic theory, historical in- 
terpretation, and philosophy from Leninist instruments 
of governance to organize, mobilize, and motivate a 
society. This is just as well; for the question of just how 
Marxist Ho Chi Minh and his fellow rulers were (clearly, 
they were true Leninists) grows more uncertain with 
increased transparency of the history of Hanoi’s internal 
political dynamics in those wartime years. It is to be 
noted that Vietnamese media and spokesmen today 
employ more variety of “official” terms for the economic 
system being put in place (market mechanism, market 
orientation, logic of the situation, etc.), but never socialism. 
There is great semantic ambiguity here, and it is delib- 
erate. 

Vietnam’s contemporary economy is hardly ad- 
dressed by the author. There is a brief and generally 
satisfactory account of the early years leading up to 1991, 
treating the problem of poverty, systemic inability to 
save and invest, and a decade of extraordinarily poor 
Party—-state economic guidance. Yet even here the au- 
thor fails to note the basic debate between industrial- 
oriented export strategy and closed-door protectionist 
strategy. Unfortunately, the writing cuts off the moment 
when Vietnam actually began moving away from a 
command economy and towards a market economy. 
The heart of politics of today’s bureaucratic socialism in 
Vietnam is found here, between the Politburo-level 
factions who genuinely mean to allow the logic of the 
situation (as it is delicately put) to fix economic policy 
and those who wish only to tinker with the machinery of 
socialism, seeing no need to abandon it outright. 

The third major development in Vietnam, too late for 
inclusion in this work, is the fascinating political science 
experiment now going on within the SRV National 
Assembly, converting it from a motivating and mobili- 
zational tool of the Fatherland Front mass organization 
into a law-making, law-implementing body. 

From the beginning, in the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, governance was by the Party. Policy instruc- 
tion went downward from the center to the lower-level 
Party jurisdictions and to state enterprises. This instruc- 
tion (Politburo orders, Central Committee directives, 
Party Congress resolutions, etc.) was written in ideolog- 
ical language. It worked fairly well during wartime, but 
with the complexities of economic decision making in 
the postwar years, it broke down. At the implementing 
level, orders were subjected to great and honest varia- 
tions in interpretation. As with the Holy Bible, they 
could easily mean whatever one wanted them to mean. 
Advisors (not least those from the international funding 
agencies) counseled the Vietnamese leadership that one 
cannot direct a semimodern society in this manner. The 
Seventh Congress decided to hold a political science 
experiment. Government by Party fiat would be re- 
placed by government by law. Policy would be transmit- 
ted by the Party leadership to the National Assembly, 
still in ideological language; and the Assembly would 
translate the instructions into laws to be sent down the 
line for implementation. This is the process now under- 
way. Most significant of the 30-some pieces of legislation 
approved to date is the Law of the Land, which, while 
fuzzy in defining ownership (yours “for a period of 
time” to do with as you wish) drives a stake through the 
heart of the most cherished concept of Marx—collective 
ownership of the means of production. 

Finally, while not wishing to make this an ad homi- 
nem review, I feel obliged to set forth briefly the author's 
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record. Gareth Porter's reputation in the field has long 
been as a point man for the antiestablishment. He was 
the scourge of academics who supported the Vietnam 
War. Typical of his effort is “How Scholars Lie” (World- 
view, December 1973). With George Hildebrandt, he 
defended the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia Cambodia: 
Starvation and Revolution, 1976). He argued at a congres- 
sional hearing that there was no bloodbath going on 
there (long after French intellectuals had done a mea 
culpa on the Khmer Rouge). At academic conferences he 
was often vindictive, occasionally downright mean 
(throwing the charge “war criminal” at those present 
who disagreed with him). Such was the passion of the 
times, and it was, if not excusable, at least understand- 
able. 

However-—and this is the point—one finds none of 
this side of Gary Porter in the work here, not even 
vestiges. On balance, I would pronounce this an estima- 
ble book and commend it to all interested in examining 
Vietnam in depth. Porter has put to use his years of 
work on the subject and, in doing so, appears to have 
outgrown his earlier ideological orientation. We are all 
the better for it. 


University of California, Berkeley DOUGLAS PIKE 


The Politics of Economic Stagnation in the Soviet 
Union: The Role of Local Party Organs in Economic 
Management. By Peter Rutland. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. 297p. $64.95. 


Peter Rutland asks how the Soviet political system 
worked between 1965 and 1990 and “why it was so 
resistant to reform” (p. 3). He approaches this through a 
detailed study of Soviet administrative behavior, focus- 
ing on the role of regional, local, and enterprise (PPO) 
party organizations in economic management. In updat- 
ing earlier studies of party-management relations, Rut- 
land makes some revisions but largely confirms the 
findings of Berliner, Azrael, and Hough. 

The author introduces his study with a defense of the 
totalitarian model, then extends Friedrich and Brzezinski’s 
“totalitarian syndrome” to describe the “post-totalitarian 
regime.” Rutland emphasizes its ideological foundations— 
universal agreement by those who were politically active 
in the official system to preserve (1) elite rule, (2) the 
separation of public and private spheres, (3) monopolis- 
tic control over information flows, (4) the command 
economy, and (5) the Soviet Union's status as a super- 
power. (In addition, Rutland writes, they shared a view 
of politics in which the major differences within the elite 
were defined not by ethnic or regional interests but by 
generations.) In the conclusion, Rutland argues that a 
“crucial intermediate causal factor’ in the collapse of the 
Soviet Union was the disintegration of this value con- 
sensus. 

In the empirical chapters, Rutland examines Commu- 
nist party intervention in the management of both 
industry and agriculture. He devotes special attention to 
the Party’s role in regional economic coordination 
through its “prefects’” (obkom secretaries), its role as 
“fireman” mobilizing resources for high-priority 
projects, and its control of personnel through its cadres 
policy. The evidence is drawn from a careful reading of 
Soviet-era publications, with particular emphasis on 
Ekonomicheskaia gazeta. He uses his empirical cases to 


substantiate the claim that Western analysts (using the 
“pyramid metaphor,” p. 19) had overestimated the 
degree of central control over the lower reaches of 
administration; that Party and economic bureaucrats 
were guided by discrete political and economic logics; 
and that under Brezhnev, “party interventions in the 
economy were increasingly clumsy and ineffective” (p. 
23). Rutland brings this empirical analysis up to the end 
of the Soviet system with a very brief discussion of 
administrative behavior after 1985. 

In focusing his empirical analysis on the lower reaches 
of the Soviet bureaucratic hierarchy, Rutland may make 
it impossible to answer the most important questions he 
poses in his study. The central Party leadership could 
make heads roll, redirect investment funds on a massive 
scale, and thoroughly redesign bureaucratic structures. 
Instead, as Rutland’s case studies show, the Brezhnev 
leadership usually chose to leave personnel in place, 
change investment only incrementally, and let the sys- 
tem grind away in its established routines. Why did the 
top leadership not choose differently? This question gets 
at the ultimate sources of economic stagnation and 
failure, but this study begs the question. 

Because Rutland excludes the upper reaches of the 
Soviet system from his analysis, he omits the context 
that might give very different meaning to the adminis- 
trative behaviors he observes. For example, the central 
leadership may have deliberately fostered the tension 
that Rutland notes between local Party and managerial 
officials. Rather than evidence of its ineffectiveness, this 
tension may have been a mechanism of central Party 
control. Again, the ministerial hierarchies may them- 
selves have been mechanisms of central Party control. 
Thus, the victory of ministerial hierarchies over local 
planning and coordinating may have represented the 
victory of center over periphery and a victory of the 
Party. Again, the Soviet press’s spotlight on deviations 
from the expectations of the central Party leadership 
(Rutland’s primary evidence) may be not a sign of 
failings of Party control but actually a means of control. 
This study does not give us a picture of the routine 
workings of the economy and the enormous power of 
“anticipated reactions” to contain the behavior of the 
economic managers. In short, without the big picture, it 
is difficult to impute meaning to the smaller details in the 
study. 

Following on his detailed study of administrative 
behavior, Rutland’s conclusions are somewhat baffling. 
First, he concludes that “the economic stagnation which 
crept over the USSR during the Brezhnev era was in no 
small part due to the close monitoring of economic life 
exercised by the CPSU” (p. 218). Yet the author seems to 
make the diametrically opposite case throughout the 
preceding chapters—that in the Brezhnev era, stagna- 
tion resulted from the growing inability (or unwilling- 
ness) of the CPSU to move economic administrators 
from their established routines. Second, to find the 
primary cause for the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
Rutland reaches completely outside the bounds of his 
study. The crucial factor, in his estimation, was “the 
multinational character of the state” (p. 220). (Once 
again, the research design seems inappropriate to the 
questions with which the study begins.) Third, his 
“intermediate” cause, which is closer to the subject of 
the monograph, seems to shift his focus from the micro 
behaviors on the shop floor to the macro phenomena of 
the Soviet political system—the breakdown of shared 
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values in the political elite. In short, while Rutland has 
written a fine study of administrative behavior under the 
ancien regime, it is not entirely clear that he has explained 
how the regime worked, why it stagnated, or why it 
collapsed. 

Despite the apparent mismatch between its larger 
conceptual framework and its empirical analysis, Sovi- 
etologists and post-Sovietologists should find much of 
value in this monograph. Rutland has probably written 
one of the final Sovietological studies of party-manage- 
ment relations, synthesizing the major findings from the 
existing literature. Through close reading of the Soviet 
press, he advances this analysis up to 1985. Rutland has 
established a solid base on which future historians and 
social scientists can build with new information culled 
from interviews and archives. 


University of California, San Diego PHILIP G. ROEDER 


The Rise of Meso Government in Europe. Edited by L.J. 
Sharpe. Newbury Park: Sage, 1993. 327p. $65.00. 


This book, originally conceived at a European Consor- 
tium of Political Research conference held in 1986, is the 
product of a series of meetings held in a number of 
desirable European locations. It is concerned with the 
phenomenon of the meso (taken from the Greek word 
miesos, meaning middle). The central thesis is that the 
unitary state in western Europe has experienced devel- 
opments over the last 20 years or so which have funda- 
mentally changed its character. Following a general 
survey by the editor which both helps to link the 
individual contributions as well as providing a useful 
overview of the literature, the volume comprises eight 
country studies—Belgium, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands Norway, Poland, Spain, the United Kingdom— 
together with a brief note on Denmark and Sweden. In 
addition, there is a chapter on the place of regions 
within the European Union. The style varies. Some of 
the contributions—such as that on Poland—offer an 
account of governmental structures with little analysis of 
the concept of the meso. Others, such as Toonen on the 
Netherlands and Keating on regions and the EU, help 
the reader to reflect on the general concept and its 
implications for the political processes. 

What then is the meso? Trying to provide an answer 
to this question on the basis of the papers in the book is 
reminiscent of the “blind man and the elephant” phe- 
nomenon in the sense that definition depends on con- 
text. The editor states on the first page of the introduc- 
tion that the meso should not be equated with the 
region. Rather, he argues, it is not so much a level of 
government as a “decision-space” within the govern- 
mental structures where certain kinds of decision are 
taken. Nevertheless, even he lapses into the usage 
“level of government.” The contributors appear to use 
the term to indicate various phenomena, most often the 
region or some structure approximating to a level of 
authority between central and local government. When 
this is combined with the predictable variations charac- 
teristic of national experiences together with uncertainty 
as to whether the meso exists at all in some cases 
(Belgium, discussed in Delmartino’s chapter, for exam- 
ple) some inevitable uncertainty enters the reader’s mind. 

The causes of the rise of the meso are set out in a clear 
fashion in the editor’s survey and encompass the kinds 
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of development which one might expect. Thus regional 
ethnic nationalism, functional adaptation to changing 
responsibilities, particularly those associated with the 
growth of the welfare state, and regional planning 
accompany ideology, political interests and “me-too- 
ism” among the explanatory factors. The situation, of 
course, varies from country to country. In the case of 
France, for example, Mezey argues that the key factor 
has been the response to the needs of modernization. 

A perspective which is relatively underplayed is that 
of domestic responses to the forces of globalisation. 
Keating’s contribution on regions in the context of the 
EU is helpful here, as is that of Toonen on the Nether- 
lands. Keating argues that we are witnessing the emer- 
gence of a new political dynamic focusing on a triangular 
relationship between Europe, the nation state and the 
region which gives rise to complex patterns of interac- 
tion. Toonen extends this outside the European context 
by pointing to the links that bind regions and cities (such 
as Rotterdam) to the wider international environment. 

This takes us back to definitions: the middle of what? 
The problem is that the term meso, despite Sharpe’s 
initial disclaimer, implies a position within a hierarchy of 
political activity from the subnational to national to 
international. And yet much of what is described here is 
part of a broader and even more complex redefinition of 
political processes wherein actors are frequently con- 
strained to operate outside their allotted arenas. In this 
context, it is not at all surprising that one of the recurring 
themes in the book is the relationship between non- 
central authorities and the EU. Clearly in the Spanish 
situation as described by Cuchillo, access to Brussels 
has been a bone of contention between the regions and 
Madrid and has yet to be resolved. 

But as Keating suggests, the position of regions on 
this issue is complicated by two sometimes conflicting 
needs: a degree of local autonomy to pursue interests on 
the one hand and access to centers of decision-making 
which affect those interests on the other. Increasingly, 
those centers lie outside the domestic arena. The conse- 
quence is ever more complex patterns of linkage, not 
simply between center and region/locality but between a 
variety of actors, governmental and non-governmental, 
both within and without national boundaries. In other 
words, Sharpe’s “decision space” (p. 1) is becoming 
internationalised. Internal interdependencies between 
levels of government, a well-recognized result of adap- 
tation of the polity to the needs of policy management, 
are being joined to international interdependencies re- 
inforced by the globalization of capital but also by a 
range of transnational linkages which focus on the 
region as much as, or more, than its national setting. 
Consequently, the meso is continually shifting—or, as 
Toonen describes in the Dutch case, there are several 
mesos, sometimes in conflict with each other. 

As both Sharpe and some of his contributors make 
clear, the pressures with which this book is concerned 
do not presage the demise of the nation-state. Rather, 
we are witnessing an evolutionary process whereby 
policy functions are discharged at a variety of levels. 
National governments may come to perform fewer func- 
tions in some contexts, more in others. Whether or not 
we are witnessing the construction of a “Europe of the 
regions” (if this implies the disappearance of the nation- 
state it seems unlikely), the policy arena will become 
more complex and the meso will have a place within it. 
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But increasingly the question will be: what is it the middle 
of? 


Coventry University BRIAN HOCKING 


The Rising Tide of Cultural Pluralism: The Nation- 
State at Bay? Edited by Crawford Young. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1993. 305p. $49.50 
cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Until recently, political scientists have been loath to 
treat the dynamics of ethnic politics seriously. They 
assumed that modernization required a strong, secular 
state and that ethnic attachments represented annoying 
impediments in the way of cultural assimilation. The 
more rapidly these hindrances to progress could be 
swept aside, they concluded, the sooner state elites 
would be in a position to move their societies toward 
nation-building and modernization. This was a case of 
misunderstanding and misperception writ large. Be- 
cause the ethnic community, whether real or mythical, 
has played an important role as a demand-bearing group 
of a psychological nurturer, it has survived and devel- 
oped, for some purposes at least, as an alternative to the 
state itself. It is therefore time for political scientists to 
revise their frames of analysis and to take account of the 
complex and fluid interplay of state-societal and inter- 
ethnic relations now unfolding rapidly. 

How are we to interpret and understand the radically 
changing process of identity politics in post-Cold War 
times? Crawford Young’s newly edited book, The Rising 
Tide of Cultural Pluralism, provides an initial boost to 
analyzing the multi-faceted forces at work. In his intro- 
ductory essay, Young develops a broad theoretical 
framework for studying cultural pluralism, setting forth 
the three formative conceptions of instrumentalism, 
primordialism and constructivism. Whereas instrumen- 
talists emphasize the role of communal broker in mobi- 
lizing his or her ethnic constituents to extract material 
resources from the state, the primordialists perceive 
group identities largely in terms of their powerful emo- 
tional and psychological holds on their memberships. 
The constructivist label is applied to those scholars who 
view the ethnic group as a creation of political and social 
elites and who take advantage of a momentary historical 
opportunity to establish a new (albeit artificial) group- 
ing. Young’s modes of conceptualization are not new. 
Yet he does advance the current dialogue by stressing 
the overlaps and points of convergence between the 
instrumentalist and primordialist views. “Primordial- 
ism,” he writes, “usefully completes instrumentalism by 
explaining the force of the ‘affective tie’ through which 
interest is instrumentally pursued” (p. 23). Primordial- 
ism and instrumentalism, then, are dimensions of a 
larger ethnic phenomenon. If social scientists accept this 
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synthesis, we will be well on the way to going beyond 
definitions to the analysis of process and policy. 

A number (but by no means all) of the contributors to 
this volume apply Young’s conceptualization in the 
chapters that follow. Growing out of a summer seminar 
for college teachers, the result is an uneven coverage of 
conflict themes and situations—with the former Soviet 
Union, the United States, and Ethiopia probed most 
extensively. In an interesting essay on language policy 
in the United States, Ronald J. Schmidt interprets lan- 
guage politics within an instrumentalist framework, 
contending that “competitive ethnic relations will de- 
volve into a competition over who will bear the greatest 
‘costs’ and which group will garner the most ‘benefits’ in 
the mutual adjustment to multi-lingualism in the politi- 
cal territory which the groups share” (p. 82). Douglas 
Spitz, focusing upon cultural pluralism in contemporary 
India, writes convincingly about the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh’s use of religious and cultural symbols to 
promote feelings of communal kinship and resistance to 
multi-nationalism, separatism, and secularism. Finally a 
number of authors—Nader Entessar (“Azeri identity in 
the Azerbaijan Republic and Iran”), Tekle M. Woldemi- 
kael (“Eritrean social pluralism”), James Quirin (“The 
Beta Israel of Ethiopia”), and Alan LeBaron (“Maya 
ethnonationalism in Guatemala” )—adopt the construc- 
tivist perspective and describe their respective identity 
groups as “imagined communities.” 

The commonalities and differences among these per- 
spectives are not carefully probed, leaving the task of 
comparative explication largely to the reader. What 
measures are we to employ to determine whether such 
identity groups as Bosnian Muslims or Serbs, Tamils, or 
Hutu are formed to further instrumentalist, primordial, 
or constructivist purposes? When does the imagined 
community cross the threshold to a genuine sociopolit- 
ical community? If peoples mobilize along communal 
lines and are prepared to sacrifice their lives to advance 
identity group objectives, does the constructivist frame- 
work adopted by many of these contributors help in 
interpreting the dynamics of competition and conflict? 

With their large brush strokes, Young and his col- 
leagues point us toward the need for further compara- 
tive analysis. Once this is done, we will be freed up to 
concentrate on other problems—most notably, system- 
atic attention to the interactional process at work, the 
relationship of economic and political liberalization to 
cultural pluralism, the impact of the international vari- 
able on many tense ethnic conflict situations, and the 
effective management of identity group conflicts by state 
elites. Young is right that “[t]he postwar flow of political 
history has . . . radically transformed the politics of cul- 
tural pluralism” (p. 21). This leaves us with much to do. 


University of California, Davis DONALD ROTHCHILD 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Morning After: Sexual Politics at the End of the 


Cold War. By Cynthia Enloe. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1993. 326p. $38.00 cloth, $15.00 paper. 


Cynthia Enloe, one of feminism’s liveliest minds, is at 
it again. In Bananas, Beaches, and Bases: Making Feminist 
Sense of International Relations, she dared to discuss the 
Chiquita Bananas of international political economy, the 
Pocahontases of diplomatic practice, the female compan- 
ions of realist warriors on military bases, and the cham- 
bermaids western tourists failed to notice when going 
international for an “exotic” vacation. All of these peo- 
ple, she contended, were in international relations and 
should be accounted for by the field of IR. Indeed, it 
took considerable power to create and then exile these 
people and activities as irrelevancies next to the global 
management of interstate relations. In The Morning After, 
Enloe extends the themes of her earlier work to the 
supposedly new era we have entered at the end of the 
Cold War. Her overarching point is that various forms of 
masculinity and femininity were required to create the 
Cold War, and that various sorts of transformations in 
the relationships between women and men are needed 
to ensure that the ending processes, which are multiple 
and ongoing, proceed. 

Much of her discussion revolves around the concept 
of militarization, a word she defines minimally as any 
part of a society that becomes controlled by or depen- 
dent on the military or military values. There is much 
around us that can be militarized, such as toys, mar- 
riage, scientific research, university curricula, mother- 
hood, fatherhood, AIDS, immigration, or comic strips. 
The Cold War, she argues, depended on multilocated 
and thoroughly permeating militarizations of identity 
and security. Men had to be instilled with a type of 
masculine identity that made it possible to commit 
thousands of mostly male bodies to places like Korea 
and Vietnam in the name of securing a distant national 
interest. Women had to play their parts as domestically- 
based yet vulnerable patriots, armed with a sense of 
what real, what proper, what brave men did for their 
countries (armed later with yellow ribbons of support for 
troops abroad). When the “little” wars of the Cold War 
finally wound down, thousands of men had to be 
deprogrammed so that masculinity could take on peace- 
time dimensions. Thus, from the ashes of war fathers 
were born; of course, the burdens of militarization 
merely shifted to men holding the line for us in foreign 
armies, men trained in our ways of Cold Warring. Some 
women had to relinquish elements of independence and 
autonomy gained while their men were away: they 
mothered, soothed, or turned from pristine patriots into 
Fatal Attractions. Others were encouraged to service the 
outposts of freedom by offering love for money. 

Enloe argues that the process of militarizing mascu- 
linity and femininity, however, was never easy and 
straightforward. Just as it took power to create Chiquita 
Banana as a marketing logo for the Banana Republics 
that political economy had also created, it took extraor- 
dinary power to create and sustain militarized gender 
during the Cold War. Says Enloe, “if masculinity ‘in the 
raw’ were sufficient, there would be little need for the 


sweat, blisters, and humiliations of basic training” 
(p. 55). If femininity were a cup of sweet natural nectar 
to be preserved from alien ideologies, why was milita- 
rization in Central America and the Caribbean accompa- 
nied by efforts to bring women into the low-paid, 
underprotected, decidedly unsweet sweatshops of for- 
eign companies? 

Enloe’s gaze takes us on the type of global journey 
that rarely figures into mainstream IR. We consider 
Nicaraguan voters electing a woman to office, Soviet 
women engaged in anti-war protests, Filipina prosti- 
tutes, Canadian dissenters fram NAFTA, American ser- 
vicewomen raped by their fellow soldiers in the Persian 
Gulf War, Kuwaiti feminists, NATO politics, and UN 
peacekeepers. In each case, what makes the story note- 
worthy is that it illustrates some aspect of the militarizing 
reach of the Cold War or some fragment of a post-Cold 
War world that continues to be defined by Cold War 
values (when will Americans turn out for a parade to mark 
the return of UN peacekeepers? Why do some of the 
strongest manifestations of militarized Zulu identity coin- 
cide with the post-Cold War leap toward postapartheid 
South Africa?). 

This book, sturdily buttressed by Enloe’s previous 
work on feminist international relations, is exemplary in 
the refusal to refuse the lives of everyday people in order 
to do IR. It is exemplary in concerning itself with 
everydayness everywhere and not just with “the public” 
in the great powers we normally study in this field. It 
lays down important ground when it suggests that IR, 
the home of power politics, actually underestimates 
power by failing to consider how much power it takes to 
militarize gender and how much of our world politics 
depend on this militarization. The point: relations of sex 
and gender are not incidental to world politics. They are 
not topics some of us can simply choose to research 
because we are feminists. Rather, these relations illumi- 
nate IR’s core concerns with war, peace, and security 
and should become part and parcel of the field. 

There are ways, however, in which this book is 
somewhat marred. Enloe does not make a fully persua- 
sive case that many of the militarization strategies she 
discusses are especially indicative of Cold War fighting 
as opposed to other militarized conflicts, other wars. She 
does not problematize or periodize the Cold War, nor 
question the gender identities of the men and women 
she interviews and writes about. “The Cold War” might 
be a feature of all patriarchal peaces rather than the mark 
of a period we have been trained to recognize in a certain 
way. “Men and women” may not see themselves as men 
and women acting thus and so during “the Cold War.” 
Sometimes, they may see themselves enmeshed in a 
plethora of relationships (e.g., as soldiers, mothers, work- 
ers, party members) that are not easily summarized as 
militarized gender relations, in which case, whose morn- 
ing after is Enloe studying? When I used the book in an 
advanced undergraduate course on women, power, and 
politics, moreover, I also found that the students were 
not certain they understood what militarization was and 
whether it was something different than patriarchy. A 
little more time with definitional issues might have 
strengthened an already powerful set of arguments. 
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Finally, there is the issue of theory. Enloe has been 
accused in the past of being atheoretical, in that she does 
not present the reader with a discipline-recognizable 
framework for her arguments, nor endeavor to refer her 
findings back to IR theory in a way that could compel the 
field to review its inadequacies. She prefers action sto- 
ries to theory. She prefers writing for the lay person and 
the feminist and the bloke with common sense to 
writing for the imprimatured experts of IR. Arguably, 
her approach simultaneously challenges IR’s preoccupa- 
tions and scuttles away from the inevitable confronta- 
tion it invites with the field. . 

Yet to quibble with her way of showing how everyday 
people and the dailiness of their lives comprise aspects 
of international relations is to privilege the usual way we 
in the field: understand theory. To ask for more defini- 
tions and tracings of how the many examples she offers 
illustrate militarization is to take from the reader the 
distinct pleasure and challenge of reading IR differently, 
more evocatively. To ask for a querying of men and 
women as people we may not be able to identify and 
label easily is to risk making postmodernist sour grapes 
in the face of a champagne achievement of standpoint 
feminist IR. This book effervesces. It will tingle stodgy IR 
palates and be consumed in one bubbly gulp by the 
many merry-makers about whose tastes run to spicy 
stews. 


Australian National University CHRISTINE SYLVESTER 


Double-Edged Diplomacy: International Bargaining 
and Domestic Politics. Edited by Peter B. Evans, 
Harold K. Jacobson, and Robert D. Putnam. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1993. 490p. $50.00 
cloth, $15.00 paper. 


This book is an important landmark in what has 
become a virtual flood tide of recent works deemphasiz- 
ing the international system as an explanatory focus. In 
contrast to others that situate themselves theoretically 
smack in the middle of the domestic arena, this treat- 
ment is located precisely at the boundary of the interna- 
tional system and domestic politics. As such, it recog- 
nizes both systemic roots of foreign policy decision 
making as well as domestic influences on the calculus of 
such decision making. However, the nomenclature is 
not the familiar one of “balance” or “disequilibrium,” 
but a new one introduced largely by Robert Putnam’s 
well-known article entitled “Diplomacy and Domestic 
Politics” (International Organization, 1988). Indeed, the 
entire book emerged from several conferences held at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, dedicated to exploring Putnam’s formulation in a 
series of case studies using the method of focused 
comparison. Concepts such as “win-set’’—the set of 
international agreements that would gain domestic ap- 
proval—or “reverberation” wherein international pres- 
sures “reverberate” within domestic politics, constitute 
the new lexicon. 

The book is divided into three principal sections, viz. 
security issues, economic disputes, and North-South 
tensions. As one might expect, this formulation works 
least well in matters concerning national security, where 
international threats can temporarily mute the conten- 
tiousness of domestic interests. Jack Snyder clearly 
shows how domestic changes that initially appear to be 


sui generis actually are consequences of international 
changes that yield learning by decision makers of the 
objective constraints and incentives of the system. Un- 
derstanding bargaining behavior of East and West over 
Germany entails not only some of the diplomacy occur- 
ring at the boundary between system and state sug- 
gested by Putnam, but also as Snyder suggests, a 
knowledge of the separate processes in both system and 
domestic society that occur independently and then can 
have separate impacts on the negotiation process. 

At times, the system is slighted in favor of domestic 
processes as in Janice Stein’s treatment of the Camp 
David accords. Although the Egyptian economy and 
Israeli domestic politics clearly affected the Camp David 
process, nevertheless, it was the 1973 Yom Kippur War 
and especially Henry Kissinger’s encouragement of a 
military disengagement, that introduced elements of a 
power balance missing from the Middle East since the 
1967 war. This new balance facilitated the making of the 


- later accords. Although mentioned in her analysis, this 


process is treated as a “constant” instead of the variable 
initially manipulated by Kissinger to lay the groundwork 
for a later peace, and of course, increase United States 
influence in that region. 

In his introduction to the volume, Andrew Moravecsik 
also tends to avoid systemic explanations in favor of 
domestic ones. Brezhnev is accused of inconsistency in 
his policies of accommodation in Europe and belliger- 
ency in the Third World; such inconsistency is explained 
with reference to the need to placate domestic hardlin- 
ers. However one need not adduce ad hoc explanations. 
In my own work, for example, the system itself after the 
Hungarian, Berlin, and Czechoslovakian crises gave 
evidence of the extreme danger of further confrontations 
in Europe, while displacement of superpower conflict to 
the Third World actually helped foster system stability. 
The demands of parsimony and simple structure of 
explanation still must be met, even as we open new 
theoretical venues. 

Two of the most interesting and informative chapters 
are those that deal with violated expectations as to 
probable outcomes. Given the realist paradigm, the 
more powerful target of influence should be better able 
to resist the blandishments of a great power. Yet, in two 
instances, quite the opposite occurred. The first is by 
John Odell, who describes the United States failure to 
prevent Brazil from developing its national computer 
industry and in doing so displacing U.S. and other 
foreign firms, and contrasts it with U.S. success in 
removing new barriers to U.S. feed grain exports to 
Spain and Portugal as new members of the European 
Community. Success in the EC case but failure in Brazil 
occurred despite sizable power differences between the 
EC and Brazil, and the far greater economic dependency 
of Brazil on the U.S. The answer turns on new theoret- 
ical contributions by Odell that emphasize the role of 
domestic interests in making threats credible or under- 
mining their credibility, as the case may be. 

The second and perhaps the most enlightening of these 
contributions is by Lisa Martin and Kathryn Sikkink, who 
make human rights issues not only morally compelling 
but theoretically important. Why did the rather large 
and important South American power, Argentina, suc- 
cumb to U.S. pressures concerning human rights abuses 
while the much smaller and relatively insignificant 
Guatemala was able to resist such pressures? Again, the 
answer lies in the domestic arena in which the absence 
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of domestic human rights organizations in Guatemala 
and in particular, the view of the rural countryside as the 
preserve of the military that would countenance no 
peasant opposition, doomed the Carter administration’s 
efforts to be seen as interventionist and hence to be 
rejected. In contrast, the presence of such organizations 
in Argentina ultimately facilitated the U.S. effort. There 
are other excellent treatments in this book, but space 
limitations prohibit an extended discussion. 

Overall, the most theoretically significant contribution 
is the concluding chapter by the Berkeley sociologist, 
Peter Evans. He is able to generalize across the several 
case study comparisons and transcend their immediate 
theoretical and empirical domains. Evans relates the 
probability of agreement in negotiation to the extent to 
which costs are concentrated and benefits are diffuse. 
The extent of enfranchisement appears to bear no rela- 
tionship to the probability of agreement. This latter 
conclusion, drawn in part from the Guatemalan in- 
stance, appears to defy conventional wisdom on the 
likelihood of agreement being dependent on the number 
of voters and voting groups in society. Here, we find 
one of the strong contributions of this book. The overall 
effort is not one that simply confirms the obvious in 
stressing the importance of domestic interests in order to 
reach international agreement, but one that yields some 
counterintuitive findings that can be built upon in the 
future. 

Theoretically, where does this book fit in the overall 
scheme of things? Clearly, at this stage it is no more than 
a theoretical framework for analyzing the success and 
failure of international negotiations. This is not to dimin- 
ish its importance, for international negotiations can be 
exceedingly important, but simply to suggest that it is 
not pitched at the level of grand theory. With the publica- 
tion of this book, Putnam’s initial contribution is now more 
than a metaphor of analysis, as he himself suggested it 
might be, and far more than a loose framework for the 
incorporation of a chronology of events. This is the 
potential degenerate instance of an application of Put- 
nam’s framework that this volume happily avoids. 

Yet in one respect, this book constitutes a retreat from 
the level of sophistication of Putnam’s initial formula- 
tion. In that article (included as an appendix), there are 
at least the beginnings of formalisms that could have 
been built upon. None of these are in evidence in this 
edited collection that rests at the level of verbal theory. 
Inherently, there is nothing wrong with this, but it does 
leave the reader less satisfied than if at least some of the 
contributions had dealt with the formal aspect. Also 
missing, as Evans indicates in his concluding chapter, is 
a sense of the historical. These studies are almost en- 
tirely cross-sectional in design. A larger sense of change 
over longer time periods would be a valuable addition to 
this now successful research program. 

What is now to be done? Increased formalization and 
an incorporation of the longitudinal are clear possibili- 
ties. Equally important might be a large N quantitative 
analysis of the validity of several of the propositions 
gleaned from these case studies. What is clear is that this 
essentially brush-clearing operation has been successful 
and future researchers are now in a position to build on 
these efforts. 


Rutgers University M:ANuS I. MIDLARSKY 


Vol. 88, No. 4 


The Best Defense: Policy Alternatives for U.S. Nuclear 
Security from the 1950s to the 1990s. By David Gold- 
fischer. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 283p. 
$42.95. 


For much of the nuclear age, Americans and Europe- 
ans have learned to live with the paradoxical notion that 
security rested on a balance of mutual annihilation. Most 
of the time, however, most people disliked this situa- 
tion. It was either morally unsettling or seemed to 
require unwarranted trust of our adversaries, or both. 
These circumstances appeared to be caused by a combi- 
nation of technological necessity (given the massive 
destructive power of nuclear weapons) and political 
rivalry. Neither element easily yielded to change. 

The end of the Cold War removed much of the 
political compulsion to maintain the course of security 
by mutually assured destruction (MAD). David Gold- 
fischer suggests, furthermore, that MAD cannot be 
adequately understood as a function of the technological 
imperative. Goldfischer argues that a middle ground for 
nuclear security, between the pursuit of war-fighting 
and submission to assured destruction, has existed since 
the beginning of the Cold War. Mutual defense emphasis 
(MDE) arms control was promoted, sometimes within 
the U.S. government, in the early 1950s, the early 1960s, 
and again during the Reagan years. On each occasion, 
the combination of mutual offensive restraints and stra- 
tegic defenses lost the bureaucratic battles in favor of 
exploiting U.S. strategic offensive advantages. The re- 
sulting MAD world of offense-based deterrence and 
arms control that prohibited strategic defenses was 
wholly predictable from the politics of the process. 

The process is well revealed in Goldfischer’s chapter 
on early proposals to combine restraints on hydrogen 
bomb tests with pursuit of continental defenses. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer and others who pressed for this 
policy direction came under suspicion of disloyalty, and 
the proposals were tarred by the same brush. In addi- 
tion, Goldfischer characterizes the strategic inclinations 
among the warring parties in the Defense Department 
(for whom much more was at stake than for the arms- 
control outsiders) as an emerging “cult of the offensive” 
that narrowed the range of acceptable security policies. 

Mutual defense emphasis must be paired with offen- 
sive arms control to be a viable nuclear security policy. 
Neither unrestrained defense nor mutual offensive re- 
duction alone is prudent, according to Goldfischer. The 
first aggravates insecurity, insofar as unilateral pursuit 
of defenses may create ambiguity about the defender’s 
intentions, especially when some defensive technologies 
and deployments, such as strategic defense initiative, 
are capable of offensive applications. Deep mutual re- 
ductions, on the other hand, create unnecessary vulner- 
ability, because offensive deterrence becomes unstable 
at very low numbers of weapons. 

Goldfischer does not argue for anything like the Star 
Wars program of the 1980s, despite his defense of 
defenses. In fact, he offers a very sensible set of criteria 
for MDE arms control that explicitly excludes space- 
based deployment. The first two elements in this list, for 
example, are “a pledge not to deploy defenses unilater- 
ally beyond the confines of the 1972 ABM Treaty” and “a 
proposed ban on space-based weapons of all types, 
including restrictions on development enforced by 
means of a ban on testing in space” (p. 248). These 
prescriptions, along with continuing the offensive re- 
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ductions undertaken in the INF, CFE, and START trea- 
ties, place Goldfischer’s argument squarely within the 
bounds of mainstream arms control. It is his case for 
undertaking mutual defenses in conjunction with offen- 
sive restraint that challenges the conventional wisdom. 

This otherwise fine book suffers, however, from a 
tone and language that reveal it as a victim of its times, 
most obviously in its first and last chapters. Goldfischer 
acknowledges the end of the Cold War and the demise 
of the Soviet Union; but this is fundamentally a book 
about the U.S.-Soviet rivalry, and he seems unsure in 
talking about the post-Soviet set of relationships. Admit- 
tedly, 1992 (the last year in which the manuscript was 
likely to be changed or updated) was also the first year of 
the post-Soviet order, and foretelling what the future 
held was particularly difficult. Still, simply discussing 
the “nuclear superpowers” as if nothing had changed 
except the leadership of one side is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Russia and many of the former Soviet satellites seek- 
ing to join NATO or the more general Partnership for 
Peace and Washington and Moscow’s retargeting their 
strategic forces to the North Pole, rather than at each 
other, raise several questions. Is the pursuit of mutual 
defense emphasis necessary in this new world? Argu- 
ably, so long as some states possess long-range nuclear 
weapons systems, a defense against accidental or very 
modest launches may be prudent. But it must be evalu- 
ated in its relevant political context and in light of 
‘alternatives. Ongoing debates about tactical ballistic 
missile defenses are related to these problems. Similarly, 
MDE may be a key to expanding the regime of offensive 
reductions from the United States and Russia to include 
Britain, France, and China. But at least three—and 
perhaps four—of these players do not have a problem 
with nuclear threats against each other, so the nature of 
the threat is less clear. Finally, is MDE poltically possi- 
ble? In an era when defense spending is increasingly 
yielding to domestic priorities, the necessity of a new, 
extensive strategic defense effort will be a tough sell. 


Harvard University WILLIAM B. VOGELE 


Ideas and Foreign Policy: Beliefs, Institutions, and 
Political Change. Edited by Judith Goldstein and 
Robert O. Keohane. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1993. 308p. $37.50 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


Idealism has been sneaking up on international rela- 
tions theory for a couple of decades now. Though few 
students of world politics today call themselves idealists, 
many are focusing their research on the ideational and 
social causes of state action, rather than the material 
ones favored by realists: political psychologists on belief 
systems and operational codes, liberals on international 
institutions and democratic values, critical theorists on 
ideology and discourse, and even “cultural realists” on 
nationalism and religion. Despite the crowded field, 
Judith Goldstein and Robert Keohane have assembled 
an impressive set of new essays that goes a long way 
toward giving ideas analytical respectability as causes of 
state action, even if they also miss some opportunities to 
clarify and push the thesis further. 

Ideas and Foreign Policy opens with a strong theory 
chapter by Goldstein and Keohane, in which they pro- 
pose a common analytical framework hammered out in 


three meetings with the other authors. Positioning the 
project against rationalists for favoring interests over 
beliefs, critical theorists for failing to develop a research 
programme, and cognitivists for focusing on belief 
accuracy rather than content, they argue we need to 
show not only that ideas matter but how. On this basis 
Goldstein and Keohane define as the null hypothesis for 
the volume that variation in foreign policy can be ex- 
plained by factors other than ideas, principally power 
and interest (an analogous null governs much of regime 
theory). They then identify three types of beliefs (world- 
views, normative, and causal), and three “causal path- 
ways” by which they may affect foreign policy: road maps 
to reduce uncertainty, focal points to solve coordination 
problems, and institutionalization. The theory section is 
rounded out with a superb chapter by John Hall on the 
materialist-idealist debate in classical sociology. 

There are eight more empirical essays organized 
around the causal pathways. Exemplifying road maps, 
John Ikenberry shows how Keynesian economic ideas 
shaped American and British national interests in post- 
war trade negotiations; Nina Halpern analyzes the role 
of Stalinism in helping states do socialism; Robert 
Jackson focuses on the role of normative ideas in decol- 
onization, as does Kathyrn Sikkink regarding human 
rights policies. Geoffrey Garrett and Barry Weingast 
integrate ideas as focal points into a rationalist model of 
the Single European Act, and John Ferejohn examines 
the effects of competing ideas of monarchy in 17th 
century England. Stephen Krasner makes a materialist 
argument that ideas did not matter in the Peace of West- 
phalia, and Peter Katzenstein details the effects of institu- 
tionalized norms in Japanese and German postwar inter- 
nal security policy. These chapters are methodologically 
sophisticated, substantively interesting and, Krasner’s 
excepted, provide compelling evidence for the indepen- 
dent causal force of ideas. 

The volume differs from other idealisms (or “idea- 
isms”) in two important ways. The first is its broadly 
rationalist cast, which separates it from the otherwise 
similar (yet strangely neglected) literature on belief sys- 
tems. Although Goldstein and Keohane criticize ration- 
alism for focusing only on preferences, as I understand 
it the core of rationalist explanation is that desire or 
preference plus belief or expectation causes action. Game 
theorists, after all, now tell us that “common knowl- 
edge” helps solve games with multiple equilibria. As 
such, most of the chapters do not challenge rationalism 
so much as rejuvenate its ideational component. A 
second contribution is the attention to micro-founda- 
tions. The editors do not emphasize this, but the ideas 
discussed are those held by individuals, not corporate 
actors or social systems. This enables the authors to 
provide detailed descriptions of the mechanisms by 
which ideas cause foreign policies, which are often 
lacking in more holistic or institutional idealisms, includ- 
ing regime theory. 

The volume also misses two important opportunities. 
One stems from an ambiguity in the dependent variable. 
Goldstein and Keohane and several other contributors 
accept the point—long pressed by critical theorists—that 
ideas may shape interests as well as behavior; one effect 
operates on a property of actors themselves, the other 
merely on what they do. Yet, there seems to be little 
recognition of how different these effects really are, and 
of its significance for larger theoretical debates. If ideas 
only shape behavior, materialists can say they are at 
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most “relatively autonomous” of matezial forces that still 
determine interest “in the last instance,” and a dualistic 
model of man in which preferences and expectations are 
rigidly separated is not threatened. If ideas sometimes 
shape interests, however, as Ikenberry and Jackson 
show, then both the impact of power and the nature of 
interest will depend on beliefs. Unfortunately the vol- 
ume’s research design is not set up to distinguish and 
compare the two effects. Indeed, despite the concern to 
show how ideas matter, the book’s null hypothesis in fact 
permits us to infer only that they do. To answer how, a 
second null that ideas only affect behavior might have 
been set up, and then analysis directed to whether 
interests really are a function of ideas. 

The other issue concerns the relationship between the 
ideas held by individuals and the institutional structures 
in which they are embedded, notably the state and 
international system, which are themselves constituted 
by ideas. Several chapters invoke this relationship, but 
none addresses the question of whether institutional 
structures are reducible to individuals’ ideas (“common 
knowledge”), or have a facticity independent or consti- 
tutive of individuals (what is today sometimes called 
“supervenience”). The rationalist sub-text of the book 
suggests that most of the authors would favor the 
individualist, common knowledge view over the more 
holistic, supervenience approach. If institutions are re- 
ducible to common knowledge then we should study 
ideas much as these authors have, starting with individ- 
uals and aggregating to capture social and institutional 
effects; if not, there will be an important aspect of world 
politics that can be grasped only by examining collective 
(as opposed to shared or common—the distinction is 
Durkheim’s) representations like discourses and ideolo- 
gies. The latter are the primary focus of more explicitly 
critical or “structural” idealisms, as well as of Jackson’s 
paper, to this reviewer's taste the best of the lot. The 
book leaves us with a significant challenge of balancing 
the micro-foundations of individual beliefs with a con- 
ceptualization of corporate agents and international in- 
stitutions as emergent collective knowledge structures. 

Ideas and Foreign Policy is full of interesting lines of 
argument that bear further development, and even in its 
problems raises important issues that will advance the 
idealist research programme. It is a must-read for ideal- 
ists and their critics alike. 


Yale University ALEXANDER WENDT 


Foreign Relations and Federal States. Edited by Brian 
Hocking. New York: St. Martin’s, 1993. 294p. $57.00. 


This volume examines an important, though very 
understudied, phenomenon in the field of international 
relations. The lack of attention to federalism as a source 
of foreign relations is unfortunate because politics in a 
substantial number of countries worldwide involves 
tensions between (and among) territorially based actors 
and central authorities. This is evident in the breakup of 
the former states of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia as well as in ongoing political pressures 
and change in Canada, India, Germany, South Africa, 
and so on. Less obviously, federalism is an important 
dimension of routine domestic politics in a large number 
of Western states (e.g., Germany, Australia, the United 
States) and the numerous ethnically divided African and 
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Asian states. It is, then, curious that these pervasive, 
fragmenting pressures on foreign relations have not 
received greater attention in the field of international 
relations, especially given its preoccupation with the 
territorially defined nation-state. 

This thought provoking, well-organized collection of 
essays makes an important, though not comprehensive, 
step in that direction. The majority of the volume’s 17 
chapters are case studies examining closely a particular 
issue and/or country’s system and foreign affairs. The 
countries included in the volume are the larger, major 
advanced industrial democracies with federal systems: 
Australia, Canada, Germany, and the United States. 
Case study chapters vary in theoretically meaningfully 
ways with respect to the scope and type of actors 
considered. Some are single (or dual) country studies, 
several look at federal systems in interaction (e.g., 
Australian states, Canadian provinces, and the Chinese 
central government), and others focus mainly on non- 
central types of actors, e.g., subnational actors (Ontario 
and Quebec) or supranational bodies (the European 
Union). In the most basic sense, the value of these case 
studies lies in their providing substantive, or descrip- 
tive, insights into the kinds of international activities 
created by federal arrangements and their distinctive- 
ness from the traditional foreign policy behaviors of 
central governments. 

But this is not to say that the book is atheoretical. The 
book’s four opening chapters take different theoretical or 
conceptual cuts at approaching federalism as its linkage 
to international affairs. At one level, they focus on basic 
conceptual tasks required to capture the apparent cross- 
national complexity of, first, the variety of constitutional 
arrangements linking states and provinces to the inter- 
national arenas and, second, the classification of differ- 
ent types of “non-central foreign economic behavior’ 
and activities disputed by “central” and “non-central” 
activities. At the other level, the essays consider what 
factors drive the increasing involvement of states and 
provinces in international affairs. Particularly useful in 
this regard is John Kincaid’s original essay in which he 
argues that growing international economic interdepen- 
dence has created a tension between “citizenship” and 
“consumership” involving a greater demand for the 
relatively local, or non-central, regulation and coordina- 
tion of international ties. These kinds of analytic insights 
are not limited to the first four theoretical chapters. 
Almost all case study authors have interesting theoreti- 
cal and conceptual points about the form and sources of 
federal pressures in their particular situation. Though 
often made briefly, these deserve careful attention, often 
best by comparing related chapters. For example, the 
chapters on Quebec and Ontario by Louis Balthazar and 
David Dyment, respectively, are useful in conceptualiz- 
ing the different situations of the two provinces and 
showing that much of dissenting Quebec’s international 
activity falls short of dramatic separatism while the more 
federally content Ontario engages in considerable auton- 
omy in its international contacts. The essays by Michael 
Smith and Christopher Hill are important steps toward 
understanding the European community as a single 
international actor. Taken together, then, the volume 
has a strong theoretical strand running through it. If 
there is one complaint, it is that there is no concluding 
chapter to tie together the various strands running 
through these chapters. Given their diversity and their 
originality, a closing synthesis (if yet possible) of differ- 
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ent arguments and approaches—and their implications 
for further research—would have been valuable. Still, 
the book remains coherent given the solid introduction 
and logical flow of chapters. 

Given its broad title, it is important to recognize that 
this book is not comprehensive and takes a particular 
theoretical approach. In fact, the book might have been 
better titled “transnational relations and federal states.” 
Reflecting the work of Keohane and Nye (but with 
interesting non-U.S. perspectives), almost all of the 
book's chapters view federalism within the context of 
increasing “complex interdependence.” In doing so they 
raise two intertwined considerations. One is that “non- 
central” political entities, such as states and provinces, 
need to be considered in disaggregating the state to 
uncover the “multiple channels” that now link national 
societies and propel transnational ties. These entities are 
different from private “transnational” actors such as 
multinational corporations; instead, like “‘transgovern- 
mental” players, these actors operate authoritatively but 
presumably far more independently than bureaucracies 
of the central government. This leads to the other 
theoretical theme: that the “coordination” of the author- 
itative activities of ‘‘non-central” and “central” actors 
are likely to be yet another governing problem affecting 
national leaders coping with growing interdependence. 

Some topics are not covered, which is quite legitimate, 
but because of the book’s broad title the prospective 
reader should be aware of these. First, of course, the 
sample of nations is quite narrow. Authoritarian states, 
past and present, are not included; nor are the many 
ethnically fragmented states throughout the non-West- 
ern world. In fact, even such smaller advanced indus- 
trial democracies like Switzerland and Belgium are ex- 
cluded. Second, the focus is clearly on the management 
of less controversial kinds of activities. Political crises 
surrounding ethnic conflicts and separatism are not 
considered; how central foreign policy makers deal with 
these severe “two level games” is not addressed. Third, 
the implications of federalism are not fully addressed 
with respect to the decision making within the central 
government. Little is said about the representation of 
regional interests in the legislatures and executives of 
central governments. The emphasis is solely on “non- 
central” actors as a somewhat autonomous channel in a 
transnational world. What is missing, and this is my sole 
criticism of the book, is how “non-central” influence is 
wielded within national institutions and how this, in 
turn, affects national foreign policy. The representation 
of sectoral interests in national legislatures and coali- 
tions is an important second dimension of federal for- 
eign relations, even among the stable advanced indus- 
trial democracies considered in this book. This, though, 
could be considered in a subsequent volume; the current 
volume has accomplished a great deal despite these 


gaps. 


West Virginia University Joe D. HAGAN 


Localizing Foreign Policy: Non-Central Governments 
and Multilayered Diplomacy. By Brian Hocking. New 
York: St. Martin's, 1993. 249p. $59.95. 


The activities, influence and concerns of local govern- 
mental units—states, provinces, regions—in the formu- 
lation and implementation of the foreign policy of their 
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respective states appears to be a matter of increasing 
interest. Local governmental concerns with issues such 
as environmental pollution, economic development and 
international trade, and taxation of multinational enter- 
prises that may be operating in the state cannot be 
ignored as matters of “low politics” by the central 
foreign policy establishment with its traditional focus on 
matters of “high politics.” Brian Hocking, as author of 
the work under review and as editor of the recently 
published series of essays in Foreign Relations and Federal 
States (1993), is making a useful and timely contribution 
to the discussion of this important issue. 

Although the author introduces the study with a 
chapter focusing on the localization of foreign policy, the 
emphasis of the book under review is better served by 
reference to the subtitle, Non-central Governments and 
Multilayered Diplomacy, rather than to the title. That local 
governmental units have some role to play in the for- 
mulation and implementation of national foreign policy, 
especially in federal states is not a new idea. That there 
may be tensions between the non-central governmental 
units and the foreign policy elite or establishment that 
operates as the central level is also not a new point. 
Hocking’s argument goes well beyond these basic 
points. The traditional literature, he argues, tends to see 
the non-central governmental units operating as distinct 
and independent units which have incompatible inter- 
ests with the central governments and which attempt to 
stake out their own sphere of influence. This argument, 
Hocking asserts, is misleading and fails to appreciate the 
complexity of the relationships between central and 
non-central governmental units. Hocking’s argument is 
that the non-central units should be seen as participants 
along with the central governments in a process of 
multilayered diplomacy. It is not the case that the two 
units proceed separately in their diplomatic negotia- 
tions; rather the units interact with each other at the 
same time they may be interacting with the external 
governmental unit. The interactions between the central 
and non-central governmental units are complex, influ- 
enced by constitutional constraints and opportunities, 
occasionally confrontational, and occasionally support- 
ive, and tend to be issue specific. 

In making his argument, the author focuses on the 
role of non-central governments in three federal states: 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. Hocking of- 
fers three studies of diplomatic negotiations to support 
his basic argument: the United States-Canada free trade 
negotiations, the United States-United Kingdom dispute 
regarding the unitary taxation policies of several of the 
American states, especially California, and the United 
States-Canada negotiations over acid rain. These three 
diplomatic disputes offer insights into the role of non- 
central governments in three agenda areas that are 
important to both the central governments and the 
non-central units: trade, taxation, and environmental 
protection. Of the three studies, the discussion of the 
United States-Canada free trade negotiations is the most 
fully developed in detail and in analysis. 

In his general overview and conceptual introduction 
as well as his general review of managing multilayered 
diplomacy, which provide very useful insights, the 
author discusses briefly other issue areas and draws 
upon examples from Australia and New Zealand as 
well. Unfortunately the author's discussion and analysis 
in these sections is uneven and occasionally frustrating. 
Specific examples drawn from one state to illustrate a 
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particular relationship between central and non-central 
units are discussed but comparable questions that might 
be asked or illustrations that might be provided about 
the other states in his research are not pursued. Thus the 
reader is left wondering whether the relationship is state 
specific or whether it is a more generalizable one. In this 
sense one wishes that Hocking had been deliberately 
comparative in his approach. 

Notwithstanding instances of occasional frustration, 
the reader will discover that Hocking sets forth a num- 
ber of insightful and provocative prospositions about the 
nature of the relationships between central and non- 
central governments dealing with foreign policy matters 
and how those relationships are managed. These prop- 
ositions offer fruitful opportunities for future research 
for students of comparative foreign policy as well as 
federalism. 


University of Maryland Don C. PIPER 


Morality, Prudence, and Nuclear Weapons. By Steven 
P. Lee. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
418p. $64.95. 


As strategically sophisticated as Robert Jervis, as mor- 
ally subtle as Michael Walzer, as tautly logical as Thomas 
Schelling, as relentlessly tough-minded as Colin Gray, 
as imaginatively far-sighted as Jonathan Schell, and as 
calmly sensible as Lawrence Freedman, Steven P. Lee 
has produced a spectacular synthesis of the military and 
ethical considerations relevant to decisions about nu- 
clear weapons in the wake of the Cold War. Strictly as an 
analysis of the purely “realist” considerations affecting 
deterrence and stability, or strictly as an analysis of the 
purely normative principles constraining strategic op- 
tions, Lee’s unfailingly lucid and scrupulously fair dis- 
section of every major option would be invaluable. Yet, 
far from being either exclusively strategic or exclusively 
ethical, this remarkable study has genuinely interlocked 
morality and security (what the title somewhat archai- 
cally calls “prudence’’). Constantly, moralists are con- 
fronted with the implications for stability and the likeli- 
hood of war of implementing their favored principles, 
and strategists are forced to unmask the moral reality of 
their favored options for preventing, limiting, and end- 
ing wars. This is, within one cover, the two best books I 
have read about nuclear weapons, the best one on the 
strategic logic and the best one on the ethical logic. The 
author has transformed both his subjects by restoring 
their unity. 

The central argument has the deceptively simple the- 
sis that morality and prudence—what is right and what 
is safe—must both be respected, not through some 
simple-minded compromise between the two, but each 
independently. Yet if morality requires policies that 
would likely be suicidal, while safety requires policies 
that are barbaric, we face an intolerable dilemma. Lee 
captures the dual necessity that morality does constrain 
self-interest significantly but does not mandate its sur- 
render with his “principle of tolerable divergence” 
(p. 21). The basic question about nuclear weapons be- 
comes, then, whether they have created an intolerable 
divergence between prudence and morality that can be 
remedied only by radical revision of either deterrent 
postures or ethical standards. 

One of Lee’s unusual contributions is to insist that the 
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question cannot be answered by thinking vaguely about 
counterforce targeting, countercity targeting, and nu- 
clear disarmament, as almost all other normative theo- 
rists have done until now. His subtle exploration of the 
rich and critically different varieties within each general 
option defies non-caricaturing summary, but one pinna- 
cle of Lee’s argument is a brilliant demonstration (p. 
286-91) of how the stability/instability “paradox,” used 
valuably by Glenn Snyder and others, inadvertently 
masks the risk of accidental nuclear war. Lee’s theoret- 
ical innovation in response to the inadequacy he shows 
in the stability/instability dilemma is the suggestion that 
we think instead in terms of three, not two, kinds of 
instability, treating risks of accidental war separately 
from both intentional conventional attack and inten- 
tional nuclear attack. This turns out to be especially apt 
in light of the simultaneous publication with Lee’s more 
conceptual work of Bruce G. Blair’s The Logic of Accidental 
Nuclear War (1993) and Scott D. Sagan’s The Limits of 
Safety (1993). Lee uses this original conception of a 
triangle of instabilities to formulate a perspicuous pru- 
dential trilemma among minimum deterrence (of nu- 
clear attack only), extended deterrence (of conventional 
as well as nuclear attack), and counterforce deterrence 
(modest and ambitious), showing that each of the three 
fundamental strategic options respectively solves a dif- 
ferent one of the three stability problems but fails to deal 
with either one of the other two. And Lee argues 
powerfully that this is necessarily, not contingently, the 
case: just as the stability/Ainstability “paradox” was said 
to be insoluble, the stability trilemma truly is insoluble. 
No form of nuclear deterrence can possibly “work,” on 
an adequate non-dichotomous understanding of what it 
means for deterrence to “work.” 

Does this imply, then, that nuclear disarmament, 
unilateral or multilateral, is called for? In a fascinating 
final argument about policy, which employs Jonathan 
Schell’s insight that nuclear disarmament is unavoidably 
still a species of minimum deterrence with the number 
of warheads set at zero, Lee argues that immediate 
nuclear disarmament would create the same instabilities 
that all forms of minimum deterrence create, unless 
nuclear weapons were first delegitimated to such an 
extent that they lost their prudential value in solving the 
other two stability problems that extended and counter- 
force deterrence now solve better than minimum deter- 
rence does. The moral imperative, then, is first to 
delegitimate and only then to disarm. To delegitimate 
we must practice the opposite of the foolish forgetful- 
ness Henry Kissinger advised and always remember 
with crystal-ball clarity the horror that nuclear weapons 
will otherwise always hold in wait, if not for now, then 
for later. Meanwhile, the best policy is minimum deter- 
rence, and, as Lee shows through insightful pair-wise 
comparisons, neither the extended deterrence favored 
by leading political scientists nor the nuclear disarma- 
ment favored by leading philosophers. It will be prudent 
to abandon only nuclear weapons that have first been 
delegitimated, but morality now requires we must move 
urgently to avoid continuing to rely upon them. We 
must actively contribute to changing the norms of inter- 
national relations, and what nations can expect from 
each other, in order to be able to change our own 
dangerous practice of deterrence safely. 

The one serious lack in this magnificent piece of 
interdisciplinary scholarship is the absence of even a 
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select bibliography, which Cambridge could easily rem- 
edy in the yet-to-be-issued paperback. 


Cornell University HENRY SHUE 


Beyond Charity: International Cooperation and the 
Global Refugee Crisis. By Gil Loescher. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. 260p. $35.00. 


Very few persons know more about refugee affairs 
than Gil Loescher of Notre Dame University. Loescher 
has now put in one volume most of the basics, and some 
new ideas, about this perplexing and important subject. 
Writing for the Twentieth Century Fund, he has pro- 
vided ample background to such contemporary devel- 
opments as the exodus of over two million persons from 
Rwanda during 1994. 

This is an essential book for scholars, students, and 
libraries. Perhaps its only major detraction is that spe- 
cialists will have to wade through some well known 
points in order to get to the new ideas. Loescher 
acknowledges (pp. ix—x) that the book is meant to appeal 
both to the experts and others. But if the specialists can 
skim the basics, the rest will prove rewarding. Theorists 
will find that Loescher is not interested in speculating 
about what refugee affairs means for “regime theory” or 
other debates about various forms of “realism” or “lib- 
eralism’” as schools of thought for world politics. Nev- 
ertheless, ample material is here that could be applied to 
those debates concerning, inter alia, whether states 
dominate world politics or whether international orga- 
nizations can act independently. 

The fundamentals are stated in admirably clear prose 
and based on carefully researched facts. The number of 
conventional refugees (those protected under interna- 
tional treaty as having a well founded fear of individual 
persecution), war refugees, and internally displaced 
persons has mushroomed. The Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) has 
not been able to keep pace with the demands on it for 
protection and assistance. The OECD countries (24 in- 
dustrialized democracies form the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development) are increasingly 
shutting their doors in the face of increased migration of 
asylum seekers, even though the numbers they face (a 
700% increase from the early 1980s to 1991) are much 
smaller than the number of refugees hosted by the 
developing countries. “In Malawi... where the GNP 
per capita is only $170, one in every ten persons is a 
refugee from Mozambique. This is the equivalent of the 
United States . . . suddenly admitting over 25 million 
Central Americans—the entire population of the region” 
(p. 8). 

P Given this situation, Loescher argues that those deal- 
ing with refugees (and with persons in a refugee-like 
situation) must approach the problem from a political, 
and not strictly humanitarian, standpoint. He argues 
that rather than building barriers to newcomers, OECD 
states should integrate refugee policy with other policies 
pertaining to human rights and also development (see p. 
127). This means that OECD states should deal with the 
human rights problems that create refugees, and should 
link trade and other policies designed to produce eco- 
nomic growth to projected refugee solutions. 

The situation is complex. Loescher notes that devel- 
opment policies may actually stimulate migration during 
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certain stages of growth for certain regions, concluding 
that “any pro-development policy is unlikely to discour- 
age mass departures from the South and the East in the 
near future” (p. 169). He continues to argue, however, 
for a long term development policy designed to keep 
citizens at home. He also takes a firm stand in favor of 
conditionality—the tying of development aid to human 
rights reforms in pursuit of pluralism and humane 
governance. 

In his final chapter Loescher lays out an action plan for 
the future. While commendable in terms of morality and 
reason, much of this vision is no doubt beyond the reach 
of most states in the near future. Given the reluctance of 
OECD states to exercise leadership and bear the costs of 
paying serious attention to human rights in places like 
Bosnia or Rwanda, it is unlikely that they will, for 
example, amend the United Nations Charter to permit 
binding decisions by the Security Council for human 
rights rather than for security affairs (see p. 197). In fact, 
so far this has proven unnecessary, since the Council 
reinterprets human rights issues to mean security issues 
when the political will is there to take a binding decision. 
The primary problem is not lack of legal authority but 
lack of political will. Moreover, the U.S. in particular has 
numerous reasons of self-interest for avoiding Charter 
revision, fearing, inter alia, the results of many Southern 
votes in any such process. 

Other ideas are stimulating, even correct, but ahead of 
the times politically. It is true that the UN Secretary- 
General “needs to have at hand a permanent standby 
military capacity” (p. 187). But there is a slight problem 
in that the Pentagon has rejected this idea. We should 
indeed move away from a situation in which the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe “lacks 
teeth to implement its decisions” (p. 191). But neither 
the 54 states of the CSCE nor the 16 states of NATO have 
found a sure and systematic way to do this in Bosnia and 
elsewhere. It would certainly be well for the exercise of 
state sovereignty to be predicated on responsible and 
humane behavior (p. 183). The international community 
may be stumbling toward recognition of this principle. 
But we are not there yet, as authoritarian rulers know 
from China to Iran. 

The visionary aspects of Loescher’s final chapter not 
withstanding, this is a fine book, at once informative 
and creative. If combined with other recent material, 
such as the relatively new annual report on refugees by 
the UNHCR, or an earlier volume edited by Loescher 
and Laila Monahan, Refugees and International Relations 
(Oxford 1989), a reader can be well informed about this 
major and growing issue of world politics. The primary 
impediment to solution of the myriad problems is just 
one small matter: adequate political will by the OECD 
states that provide most of the material resources, and 
most of the potential places of resettlement, for refu- 
gees. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln Davip P. FORSYTHE 


Decision and Interaction in Crisis: A Model of Interna- 
tional Crisis Behavior. By Ben D. Mor. Westport: 
Praeger, 1993. 179p. $49.95. 


Contemporary scholarship in political science on the 
causes of international crises and war is deeply divided 
by alternative approaches to both theory building and 
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empirical analysis. Ben Mor attempts to build bridges 
across the typical divides in the field by developing a 
formal game-theoretic model of crisis initiation and 
outcomes which allows for the influence of psychologi- 
cal variables. Furthermore, he then empirically tests the 
formal model in a case study of decisions by Israeli and 
Egyptian leaders in the crisis which escalated into the Six 
Day War of 1967. The book has much to offer to both 
scholars with a general interest in theories of crisis 
initiation and escalation as well as those with a more 
specific interest in the historical debate about the causes 
of the 1967 War. 

Mor’s premise is that powerful theories of crisis be- 
havior require the integration of insights from both 
rational choice game-theoretic approaches as well as the 
cognitive psychological literature which focuses on the 
limits to rationality. In particular, Mor argues that one 
fruitful approach to theoretical synthesis is to incorpo- 
rate into game-theoretic models psychological variables 
which allow for the preferences of decision makers to 
change within a crisis. As a result, Mor argues that more 
dynamic game-theoretic models of crisis behavior can be 
developed. 

The strength of the book lies in the lucid and very 
accessible presentation of the game-theoretic model 
(chapters two and three). Mor clearly presents a typol- 
ogy of different crisis player types and then discusses 
the logical patterns of strategic behavior produced by 
alternative combinations of player types interacting with 
one another. From this discussion a range of intuitive as 
well as more nuanced hypotheses about the role that 
misperception, resolve, military strength, and deception 
play in crisis initiation and escalation is presented. The 
case study (chapters four and five) is also well done with 
the empirical analysis driven by the testable proposi- 
tions derived from the model. Mor uses the model to 
make a very interesting argument that much of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s behavior can be explained in rational 
choice terms in which Nasser was trying to use decep- 
tion to achieve the best possible outcome short of war for 
his country (himself). In the end, Mor argues that 
Nasser’s strategy of deception was too successful since 
when Nasser stopped escalatory actions and attempted 
to resolve the crisis short of war, the Israeli leadership 
was firmly convinced of his resolve to use force and to 
not compromise and therefore launched what they be- 
lieved was a necessary preemptive strike. 

The major shortcoming of the book is Mor’s failure to 
actually incorporate in a generalizable and systematic 
fashion psychological variables into his game-theoretic 
model. This is without question a formidable task but 
Mor posits this as one of the principal contributions of 
his book and thus it is imperative that he be judged on 
those grounds. The weaknesses are interrelated and 
twofold. First, Mor contends that psychological vari- 
ables are incorporated into his mode! when he discusses 
the different components of a crisis player's preferences. 
It is not at all clear, however, in his discussion (chapter 
two) how psychological theories or insights provide the 
foundation for the formation of different attitudes or 
beliefs such as “peace with victory” vs. “peace without 
victory” or “make the opponent pzy” vs. “cut costs.” 
Similarly, Mor does not develop a link between psycho- 
logical variables and conditions under which we might 
expect decision makers to change their attitudes or 
beliefs. 

Second, because there is no strong theoretical basis for 
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predicting the preferences of players in the crisis model, 
it is difficult to explain and generalize about when and 
why preference changes occur within a crisis. Earlier in 
the book (chapter one), Mor criticized existing game- 
theoretic models for their inability to accommodate 
change in the basic preferences of players but ultimately 
Mor makes limited progress on this issue. This weak- 
ness is apparent in the case study of the Six Day War 
when Mor is unable to explain why Nasser seemed to 
have changed his attitude towards loss during the crisis. 
When such a change in attitude, however, is assumed to 
have taken place, then Mor is able to draw out the logical 
consequences of such a change in Nasser’s preferences 
for expected crisis behavior and outcomes. The danger is 
that ad hoc explanations could often be introduced into 
the model to explain away apparent mispredictions by 
arguing that player’s preferences must have changed 
which then produced a different set of expected behav- 
iors. 

Mor is sensitive to such problems and avoids such 
pitfalls in his own empirical analysis. Indeed, Mor is 
refreshingly straightforward in discussing the strengths 
and weaknesses of his own theoretical and empirical 
work. In sum, Mor has tackled a large and complex topic 
in the field of international politics. While he has not 
fully succeeded in resolving the theoretical problems 
that he had identified in the existing literature, he 
deserves credit for pinpointing the right problems, out- 
lining in general form the types of answers we need 
to develop, and attempting to constructively build on 
the work of scholars from alternative theoretical ap- 
proaches. 


University of Michigan PauL K. HUTH 


Regime Theory and International Relations. Edited by 
Volker Rittberger. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. 470p. $57.00. 


The concept of international regimes, far from being 
the passing fad Susan Strange predicted in 1983, has led 
to vigorous research agendas in the United States and 
Germany. The purpose of this volume is to explore these 
research initiatives, comparing the work across conti- 
nents and among theoretical traditions. Presented at a 
conference, critiqued, and revised, the papers examine 
different facets of regime theory. How is cooperation 
possible between states claiming sovereignty? The an- 
swer is found in the relationship between the idealist’s 
neoliberal institutional emphasis on law and norms and 
the realist’s power and interests. 

Rittberger’s introductory essay traces the differences 
between the American and German approach to the 
problem in terms of issue areas and preferred ap- 
proaches to outcomes. Keohane’s introduction provides 
an overview of the essential questions and findings in 
this transnational research agenda. Each offers an excel- 
lent synthetic overview, which both expands and up- 
dates Haggard and Simmon’s literature review (1987). 

The essays are arranged in three major sections. The 
first group places regime theory in broad theoretical 
traditions or examines a “piece” of the theoretical 
puzzle. In the former category, Hurrell sees regimes 
within the framework of international society, commu- 
nity, and cooperation, as distinct from international law; 
Kratochwil places regimes within the logic of contracting 
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by identifying five distinct forms of contracts; and Kydd 
and Snidal plead for theoretical diversity in regime study 
by returning to the contributions of game theory as a 
way of providing analytical rigor and coherence. In the 
latter area, Haufler examines nongovernment organiza- 
tions as parts of regimes often understudied in the 
literature. One important thread connecting these 
theoetical essays is recognition that domestic structures 
and processes are too often overlooked. 

In the second group of essays, regime formation and 
transformation is the focus. These articles explore the 
dynamics within regimes, across regimes, and at differ- 
ent stages of the regime process. For example, Krasner’s 
contribution focuses on the interplay between the sov- 
ereignty metaregime and specific human rights issues, 
while P. Haas’s essay traces regime dynamics within the 
issue of the environment, with special emphasis on 
knowledge of the epistemic community. Two of the 
essays present findings from major ongoing projects, 
both asking similar questions: Young and Osherenko 
summarize their findings on regime formation, based on 
power-based, interest-based, and knowledge-based hy- 
potheses, while Efinger, Mayer, and Schwarzer do the 
same for an elaborate set of studies in the Ttibingen 
Project. In both articles, the specification of alternative 
hypotheses provide excellent material for students at- 
tempting empirical regime research using systematic 
comparative case studies. Equally useful are the gener- 
ation of multicausal frameworks so necessary for ex- 
plaining social phenomena. 

Formation and change in international regimes (as 
many theorists in the first section assert) is intimately 
linked to domestic structures and processes. Jénsson 
makes the link by suggesting that researchers explore 
the cognitive world of decision makers to enrich the 
regime framework. And Ziirn, as his title suggests, 
brings the second image (back) by identifying both 
foreign policy types and actor characteristics (interest 
profiles) that are regime-conducive. This excellent article 
offers some suggestive foreign policy types that can be 
linked to regime-conducive behavior and specific com- 
plex hypotheses, and utilizes the case studies of the 
Tubingen Project to produce innovative findings. Zürn 
and his colleagues have clearly provided a useful ap- 
proach to linking domestic and foreign policy behavior 
with international regimes. 

The third group of essays examine regime conse- 
quences: Do regimes matter? Previous researchers who 
have dealt with regime outcomes have puzzled over the 
methodological dilemma: How can you prove that X 
causes Y, that the presense of a regime makes any 
difference? Miiller, like other scholars, focuses on re- 
gime compliance as one requirement of regime effective- 
ness. Regime norms are internalized within the domes- 
tic process. 

More broadly, Biersteker wrestles with the method- 
ological dilemma by proposing use of historical counter- 
factuals. He offers students of regimes a systematic 
approach to the problem: If there had been no global 
debt regime during the 1980s, how would have the 
outcomes been different? Breitmeier and Wolf utilize 
evaluative criteria—a standard of stable peace—to assess 
regime consequences in the area of the environment. 
Does the regime contribute to the advancement of civi- 
lization and to democratization domestically? Each au- 
thor is cognizant of both the methodological problems 
presented and of the necessity to examine both domes- 


tic-level and system-level factors in assessing regime 
consequences. 

Regimes analysis has become a part of the core of 
international relations. In the last outstanding chapter, 
Mayer, Rittberger, and Zürn suggest how knowledge 
about regimes has been advanced by the contributions 
in the volume. Most importantly, they place regime 
analysis within a broader literature: How can there be 
goverance withcut government? How can there be co- 
operation without anarchy? Both macro and micro ap- 
proaches utilized in the volume have propelled this 
research ahead. 

In short, the book is one of the first systematic 
overviews of regime theory and its empirical referents 
since the seminal volume of International Organization in 
1982. The work shows how a primarily American re- 
search agenda has been developed and amplified by 
European scholars, offering some findings heretofore 
available only in German-language publications. Several 
of the articles will “stand alone” as pieces of integrative 
scholarship, assessing the current state-of-the-art in re- 
gime research fer future generations of scholars (Ritt- 
berger-Keohane—Mayer, Rittberger, Ztirn). Others pro- 
vide conceptual breakthroughs to parts of the regime 
puzzle (Ztirn, Haufler). Still others will stand as sum- 
maries of research work elsewhere (Kratochwil, Haas, 
Young—Osherenko). And several provide key and inno- 
vative methodological parts of the puzzle (Biersteker, 
Efinger-Mayer-Schwarzer). Regime theory is signifi- 
cantly advanced by the publication of this volume. 


University of Kentucky KAREN A. MINGST 


Grasping the Democratic Peace: Principles for a Post~ 
Cold War World. By Bruce M. Russett. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 173p. $19.95. 


Bruce Russett’s laudable book summarizes, dissects, 
and expands our understanding of the disinclination 
shown by democracies to fight each other, a finding that 
has spawned a minor cottage industry of analytic stud- 
ies. Russett’s principal contributions include the very 
broad empirical domain to which he applies his re- 
search, as well as his close scrutiny of the respective role 
played, on the one hand, by the institutional constraints 
that limit a democratic government's freedom of action, 
and, on the other hand, by the normative and cultural 
consensus that underlies political democracy. At a more 
general level, the book provides a powerful challenge to 
core assumptions of political realism and neorealism. 

Starting from the observation that democracies hardly 
ever fight each other (although they show no disinclina- 
tion to fight nondemocracies or to skirmish with each 
other short of warfare), Russett dismisses a number of 
spurious explanations for this regularity. For example, it 
is true that democracies tend to share common interna- 
tional institutions, and this in itself may discourage 
fighting; but, as he points out, peaceful relations gen- 
erally precede the creation of shared institutions. In 
Russett’s view, two properties of democracy deserve 
particularly close scrutiny: its normative consensus and 
its institutional structure. 

Democratic norms and culture cannot make these 
countries inherently more peaceful—else, why are de- 
mocracies so willing to fight autocracies?—but they may 
well operate to decrease bellicosity among democracies. 
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The normative understanding that promotes peaceful 
resolution of societal conflicts within democracy may be 
generalized to relations between nations espousing sim- 
ilar democratic beliefs. Accordingly, it may not be con- 
sidered legitimate or necessary to resort to violence 
against other democracies, nor is aggressiveness from 
them feared (making preemptive attacks unnecessary). 
The same reasoning does not apply to relations between 
democracies and autocracies. At the same time, struc- 
tural and institutional constraints stand to play a role, 
since democracies are constrained from going to war by 
the need to ensure the support of public and a consen- 
sus between branches of government (although this may 
make them somewhat more vulnerable to aggression by 
autocratic states). 

Using a continuous (though rather complex) measure 
designed to assess the degree of a country’s adherence 
to democracy and controlling for a variety of possible 
confounding factors (e.g., wealth), Russett examines the 
respective impact of measures of institutional con- 
straints and normative restraints on war-proneness of 
pairs of nations during the past half-century. He con- 
cludes, as did previous studies that used a binary 
(democracy—nondemocracy) measure of political sys- 
tem, that while democracies are not less belligerent in 
general, they are certainly more peaceful in their rela- 
tions with each other. In addition, his analysis suggests 
that democratic norms provide a more powerful inhibi- 
tion to warfare among democracies than do institutional 
constraints (which, nevertheless, remain influential). 

One of the book’s original contributions resides in the 
empirical domains within which the relationship be- 
tween democracy and peace is tested. A variant of the 
test is applied to the system of Greek city-states of the 
late fifth century B.c., though the results prove some- 
what ambiguous. On the one hand, city-states that 
could, by some definition, be characterized as democra- 
cies did fight each other less often than those who 
probably or certainly were not democracies. On the 
other hand, those that were most unambiguously de- 
mocracies did fight more often than predicted. Still, this 
finding might be distorted by the fact that all of the wars 
between clear democracies were part of the Athenian 
campaign against Syracuse, not completely independent 
events. (Also, the democracies were disproportionately 
naval powers, with an ability to project power and, 
hence, to fight.) 

A variant of the test is also applied to nonindustrial 
societies, that is, populations that contiguously inhabit a 
territory, speak a common language and contain politi- 
cal units of various levels of aggregation (e.g., bands, 
villages, districts). Controlling for size of political unit 
and the effect of insularity, Russett finds that political 
units characterized by a high degree of political partici- 
pation (a surrogate measure for democracy in a prein- 
dustrial society) are unlikely to fight each other. Accord- 
ingly, the relation between democracy and peace seems 
robust: it holds when a number of confounding factors 
are controlled for, and it applies to a wide variety of 
empirical domains. 

One could quibble about certain technical details of 
analysis. For example, it may sometimes be hazardous 
to infer the power of political norms from a country’s 
political stability and its lack of political violence (the 
Soviet Union displayed both qualities over numerous 
decades). Nevertheless, the book combines rigor and 
relevance, maturity and originality; it takes the democ- 
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racy—peace link further than it has yet been taken and 
draws thoughtful policy implications from empirical 
research. Perhaps most importantly, it suggests that the 
political realist’s Hobbesian conception of world politics 
may be decreasingly relevant in a world of democracies; 
and it urges us to take more seriously than political 
realism ever could the proposition that “the policies of 
states in international relations, and their peoples’ sup- 
port for those policies, derive in large part from their 
fundamental values and images.” 


University of California, Davis MIROSLAV NINCIC 


The Limits of Safety: Organizations, Accidents, and 
Nuclear Weapons. By Scott D. Sagan. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 286p. $29.95. 


This book is a significant contribution to three fields: 
international security studies, organization theory, and 
risk analysis. 

Grounded in original research in U.S. national secu- 
rity archives, Limits reveals a disturbing history of near- 
catastrophes in the handling of nuclear missiles and 
bombers. During a period of high tension when pilots 
had been told there would be no tests, for example, a 
bear climbing a military-base fence in Minnesota 
touched off a “nuclear war has begun” alarm in Wiscon- 
sin, and only an officer in a jeep flashing his lights on the 
runway stopped nuclear-armed aircraft from taking off 
toward the Soviet Union. During the Cuban missile 
crisis, radar stations mistakenly showed practice tapes of 
a Soviet missile attack just at the time a satellite came 
over the horizon in the expected trajectory, leading to a 
report that Tampa had been destroyed. Alcohol- and 
drug-abusing nuclear weapons guards engaged in sui- 
cidal and homicidal behavior. Accident, curiosity, and 
bravado led American pilots to arm nuclear bombs and 
otherwise violate standard procedures. And virtually all 
the problems were either covered up or failed to serve as 
a source of organizational learning. The book moved me 
to reappraise the relative proportions of luck and strat- 
egy that went into the Cold War's absence of accidental 
nuclear detonations; I predict most readers will join me 
in that reevaluation. 

The historical incidents are interpreted through lenses 
provided by organization theory. Limits formalizes, ex- 
tends, and tests the comparative usefulness of two 
theoretical traditions: (1) Charles Perrow’s normal acci- 
dents theory, holding that system failure eventually is 
inevitable in tightly coupled and complexly interactive 
organizations, such as the U.S. missile command; and 
(2) “High reliability theory,” Sagan’s own interpretation 
of research by La Porte/Rocklin/Roberts, Wildavsky, and 
Morone/Woodhouse, who seek in disparate ways to 
understand how organizations protect against cata- 
strophic outcomes in the face of high uncertainty. 

Sagan argues that normal accidents theory is the more 
illuminating theoretical tradition for his cases, since— 
time after time—redundancies and other built-in pro- 
tections are overridden by organizational actors pursu- 
ing goals other than minimizing American citizens’ risks 
from accidental nuclear discharges. SAC has a stake in 
keeping bombers flying, so it uses a bomber as a 
redundant warning system despite the possibility it can 
crash on a radar; a pilot wants to protect his career, so he 
covers up a potentially catastrophic error; a commander 
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wants to avoid criticism, so he blames problems on 
subordinates rather than on shortcomings in policy. 

Does the argument stand up to scrutiny? For the most 
part, yes; one comes away from Limits with a profound 
appreciation of the roles of organizational routines and 
actors’ interests in shaping and misshaping the imple- 
mentation of nuclear weapons safeguards. Extrapolation 
` to other hazardous technologies is but a small, and 
justified, step—as evidenced by the Exxon Valdez and 
Bhopal accidents, among others correctly attributable to 
organizational dysfunction, and not merely to individual 
human error. 

If the book has a shortcoming, it is that its theoretical 
treatment could be framed more even handedly. Limits 
is marvelous in depicting organizational forces leading 
to the breakdown of safety procedures, and the picture 
thereby painted is chilling. But it is perhaps equally 
important to ask, “Given tens of thousands of nuclear 
warheads, controlled by flawed humans who were sup- 
posed to respond almost instantly to ambiguous signals 
of Soviet threat, how did SAC and the other parts of the 
nuclear missile command manage to get through the 
Cold War without an accidental or erroneous detonation?” 

Part of the answer is revealed by La Porte et al.’s 
studies of emergency flight deck operations on aircraft 
carriers, management of multi-state electricity grids, and 
other high-reliability organizations. These scholars have 
identified social-organizational requisites for near-per- 
fect performance, including a thoroughgoing commit- 
ment to safety by top executives in the organization, 
intense training and socialization, and redundant 
backup systems. Neo-incrementalists Morone and 
Woodhouse find that complex, risky endeavors succeed 
in direct proportion to the extent there is diversity of 
participation in decision making so that fewer consider- 
ations are overlooked, flexibility in policy trials to enable 
error correction, redundancy and other means of miti- 
gating the consequences of the inevitable errors, and 
vigilant monitoring of policy trials. Most of these deci- 
sion strategies are to be found in the U.S. missile 
command, and arguably go far toward explaining the 
extent of its success in preventing accidental detonations. 

Still, Sagan is right to underline the limitations of such 
high-reliability strategies. Limits causes us to focus more 
attention on conflicts of interest in organizations, even 
in those managing nuclear weapons and other hazard- 
ous technologies. Of redundancy, Sagan argues that at 
times it actually makes matters worse, inadvertently 
causing the very problems it was designed to prevent: 
SAC’s redundant B-52 did crash next to the radar station 
in Thule, Greenland, for example, almost providing 
simultaneous blinding of two information sources and 
thereby increasing Air Force monitors’ confidence that a 
Soviet attack was in progress. 

Of flexibility, Sagan points out that partisans within 
one organization will not necessarily find it rewarding to 
pursue strategies that might be sensible from some 
Olympian viewpoint. On socialization, Sagan argues 
that strong organizational control can encourage exces- 
sive loyalty and coverup to protect the reputation of the 
organization. These and other arguments move the 
normal-accidents approach to organizational reliability a 
good bit beyond Perrow’s largely structural views, offer- 
ing a richer organizational politics interpretation. 

I feel confident that my fellow “high reliability theo- 
rists” would join Sagan in expecting organizational 
politics (and the egregious shortcomings of contempo- 


rary democratic politics) often to interfere markedly with 
learning from experience and other facets of organiza- 
tional reliability. In the case of nuclear weapons, more- 
over, everyone can agree that nearly perfect is not good 
enough. How, then, to do better? 

Normal accidents theory recommends making an or- 
ganization less tightly coupled and less complexly inter- 
active, so that breakdowns in one part of an organization 
or activity do not ramify into larger and more cata- 
strophic problems. One of Sagan’s illustrations of this is 
to move warheads away from missiles in the post-Cold 
War era, allowing more time to evaluate whether an 
alarm is real, and less opportunity for catastrophic 
accidents. (Bombs now have been removed from bomb- 
ers during peacetime, following a fire in a nuclear-armed 
B-52). 

Altogether, Limits is perhaps the outstanding contri- 
bution to date in a developing genre that is rejuvenating 
the organization-theoretic approach to national security 
studies. After a long hiatus when Halperin, Steinbruner, 
and Allison moved into administrative positions and 
when neorealists and rational actor theorists were at 
their apex, Sagan reinvigorates the use of intra-organi- 
zational loyalties, routines, and power relations as 
means of understanding inter-organizational behavior in 
national security realms. (Also see Sagan’s organization- 
theoretic analysis of nuclear proliferation in International 
Security.) 

Sagan’s conceptual analysis advances as well our 
theoretical ideas about organizational reliability under 
conditions of high uncertainty and potentially cata- 
strophic risk. The book is sure to stimulate scholars from 
several traditions to sharpen their arguments to take 
account of Sagan’s criticisms and insights. Limits also 
will encourage risk analysis scholars to take organiza- 
tional politics into better account. 

Finally, for organization theory more generally, Sagan 
joins Perrow, La Porte et al., and a handful of others in 
forging a normative wing of the field. These scholars are 
concerned with developing theories about how organi- 
zations do work in order to understand how organiza- 
tions and their networks can work more reliably, more 
fairly, and otherwise “better.” As a stimulus to further 
development of relevant organization theory, Sagan’s 
contribution is most welcome. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute E.J. WOODHOUSE 


The Limits of State Autonomy: Societal Groups and 
Foreign Policy Formation. Edited by David Skidmore 
and Valerie M. Hudson. Boulder: Westview, 1993. 
328p. $42.50 paper. l 


This book is the first product of an occasional series of 
edited volumes sponsored by the Foreign Policy Analy- 
sis Section of the International Studies Association. 
Despite a growing number of publications in recent 
years, the role of domestic factors in explaining foreign 
policy remains a relatively underdeveloped field, and 
this is even more true for the role of societal groups. As 
the editors argue convincingly (p. 4), and I agree whole- 
heartedly, theories of international relations which focus 
at the systemic level of analysis may complement but 
cannot substitute for models which specify the domestic 
determinants of foreign policy. Our knowledge in this 
area, however, leaves much to be desired. Any effort to 
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fill this gap should therefore merit applause and our 
attention. 

The papers in this book were selected from among 
those received in reply to an invitation sent out in 1990. 
The editors have certainly been successful in selecting a 
number of papers which show, as they put it the 
“diverse theoretical and empirical approaches while 
assuring that the volume as a whole addressed the role 
of societal groups in varying national contexts” (p. vii). 
At the same time, this volume makes no exception to the 
general rule that the shortcomings of this kind of vol- 
umes are often all too obvious, i.e., the absence of a 
general framework and a convincing rationale for the 
ways and theoretical reasons why the respective papers 
were chosen, as well as the absence of any effort to draw 
general conclusions and in particular, to provide an 
answer to the question: “where do we move from here?” 

It is true, indeed, that in an introductory chapter the 
editors do try to bring some (theoretical) order in the 
research agenda and the diversity of materials in this 
volume. They do so largely by distinguishing between 
what they refer to as statist, societal and transnational 
approaches or types of state-society relationships. This 
typology is then used to provide the categories by which 
this volume is, somewhat artificially, organized. These 
distinctions, however, do not return as organizing prin- 
ciple in the other theoretical chapters (including an 
interesting effort to provide a framework for compara- 
tive studies to which I return below)—-however interest- 
ing and ingenious they are in themselves—and neither 
are these theoretical chapters related to or informed by 
the empirical chapters. To the extent that the latter have 
theoretical ambitions they point in rather different direc- 
tions. Apart from the introductory, theoretical chapter, 
the book contains two other efforts at theorizing. One, 
by Douglas van Belle, looks at the options and strategies 
which rational leaders and governments have in dealing 
with forms of domestic opposition to foreign policy. In 
order to stay in power they will have to defer in some 
ways to these domestic pressures. However elegant and 
intriguing the elaboration of this model of reaction is, it 
does treat “domestic response” to government actions 
as a general category, and therefore does not really help 
us to understand the conditions under which societal 
groups in particular have a specific impact on foreign 
policy. 

In the most ambitious (and longest) chapter, by Vale- 
rie M. Hudson, Susan M. Sims and John C. Thomas, a 
detailed effort (including coding rules) is made to de- 
velop a framework of analysis for comparative studies of 
domestic factors in foreign policy making. It is argued, 
correctly, that one needs to bring together country 
experts’ knowledge with a generalized, systematic treat- 
ment (p. 55). This, however, remains a daunting task. 
This chapter, by primarily listing and defining the vari- 
ables concerned can only be considered a first step in the 
right direction. Theorizing on the assumed relationships 
between the variables needs to be carried much further. 
For this, we keep needing heuristic case studies. 

The book contains a number of such studies, which, 
on the whole, make for stimulating reading, and which 
raise many intriguing questions and hypotheses, which, 
however, in most cases are only answered and con- 
firmed in an ad hoc fashion. Moreover, some of the case 
studies deal with issues which have continued to evolve 
after the respective papers were finished. Due to the 
long production time of the book, this was often a 
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considerable time ago. In the cases of South Africa, the 
Israel-Palestine conflict and the end of the Cold War, the 
reader gets the feeling of being left in mid air when the 
narrative stops. 

Nevertheless, the case studies retain their use to the 
extent that they suggest theoretical implications. In the 
study of the struggle over sanctions against South Africa 
in the United States, by Elizabeth S. Rogers, it is the 
concept of domestic costs and benefits and the impact of 
American blacks on foreign policy. David Skidmore, in 
his study of the domestic struggle over arms control, in 
particular the SALT II treaty, explores why proponents 
of arms control failed to produce a counterweight to the 
massive campaign of Cold War hardliners, and suggests 
how his results could be generalized. In his case study of 
efforts to combat the international drug trade at the 
beginning of this century H. Richard Friman shows the 
usefulness of “historical” studies as well as emphasizes 
the ways in which governments resort to duplicity and 
deception in order to cope with the crosspressures of 
domestic groups and international counterparts and 
avoid unpalatable compromises. Tamar Hermann con- 
tributed an interesting explanation of the gradual emer- 
gence of an independent peace movement in Israel in 
spite of the prevailing “siege syndrome” characterizing 
the public mind in this country. Finally, the book con- 
tains two contributions on the role and relevance of 
transnational movements and forces, one, by Ellen Dor- 
sey, which is more general and philosophical-theoretical 
(and not entirely convincing), the other, by David 5. 
Meyer, which is more empirical and focuses on the 
peace and human rights movements in Europe and the 
United States, and their role in stopping the arms race 
and bringing about an end to the Cold War. Both fail, 
however, to deal convincingly with the many conceptual 
and methodological issues raised by the analysis of the 
impact of transnational forces on international relations 
and individual foreign policies. Among the latter, the 
problem of separating the influence of societal groups 
from other potential causal factors remains the most 
pressing one, even after reading this book. 

The most informative (and, for students probably 
most useful) chapter is the one by Harald Muller and 
Thomas Risse-Kappen, “From the Outside In and from 
the Inside Out,” which surveys the voluminous litera- 
ture (including a number of European writings which 
tend to be less known among Americans) and argues the 
need for empirical research which takes both the inter- 
national/systemic level and the domestic level into ac- 
count in foreign policy analysis. 


Leyden University, Netherlands PuHitip P. EVERTS 


Feminist Theory and International Relations in a Post- 
modern Era. By Christine Sylvester. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994. 265p. $54.95 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


Where might feminist theory find ontological, episte- 
mological, and political homes in the field of interna- 
tional relations during a postmodern era? This is a 
central question raised by Christine Sylvester's latest 
contribution to feminist theory debates. Posing this 
question enables Sylvester to explore how various fem- 
inist positions (feminist empiricism, feminist stand- 
point, feminist postmodernism and postmodern femi- 
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nism) are applied to international relations. After a 
theoretical consideration of these feminist approaches 
(chapter 1), she rereads the three discipline-defining 
debates in international relations theory (idealism vs. 
realism, traditionalism vs. scientific behavioralism, and 
positivism vs. post-positivism) through them (chapters 
2-4). In so doing, Sylvester highlights how international 
relations theory has excluded and continues to exclude 
feminist contributions while she effects a feminist repo- 
sitioning of international relations theory. Read through 
Sylvester's compendium of feminist interventions, inter- 
national relations theory is not simply supplemented by 
feminisms. It is transformed by them, as she illustrates 
with her analyses of how women’s activities at the 
Greenham Common and in women’s cooperatives in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, reinscribe international relations 
concepts of security and cooperation (chapter 5). These 
are but two illustrations of what Sylvester calls a “‘re- 
painting of the canvases of IR” (chapter 6). 

This repainting is attempted through a questioning of 
subjectivity, linked to epistemology/methodology and 
concern with political action. Sylvester stresses the ne- 
cessity “of exploring the possibilities for identity hy- 
phenations, metamorphoses, and mobilities” so that we 
may “consider various ways of knowing that help us to 
slip and slide around identity-constituting subjectivities 
in theory-useful ways” (p. 10). It is on these issues that 
Feminist Theory and International Relations in a Postmodern 
Era is the most theoretically ambitious. Making ontolog- 
ical/epistemological/political connections leads Sylvester 
to (1) propose two concepts—what she terms homestead- 
ing and empathetic cooperation—as the methodological 
basis of a postmodern feminist approach to IR; and (2) 
argue in favor of postmodern feminism and against 
feminist postmodernism as a guide to political action in 
a postmodern era. 

For Sylvester, homesteading refers “to processes that 
reconfigure ‘known’ subject statuses . . . in ways that 
open up rather than fence in terrains of meaning, 
identity, and place” (p. 2). It is marked by the “double 
images of emancipation and exclusion” (p. 2), for as 
Sylvester employs it, homesteading becomes a site of 
potential emancipation while drawing attention to ex- 
clusions of gender, feminisms, (unproblematized) 
women, and (socially constructed) “women.” Empa- 
thetic cooperation is configured as a method which does 
“not simply rehearse old inclusions and exclusions or 
reinforce old readings. Empathy leads to listening to the 
excluded, listening to their sense of the good, knowing 
that they will present a fractured and heavily contested 
discourse because they have been simultaneously inside 
and outside a master narrative. Cooperation comes in 
rescripting agendas to reflect the subjectivities that have 
been etched into the identities of empathetic listeners” 
(p. 165). 

Homesteading and empathetic cooperation are best 
expressed by what Sylvester (following Nancy Hirsch- 
mann, Rethinking Obligation [1992]) labels postmodern 
feminism, not to be confused with feminist postmodern- 
ism. “The subtle point of difference between a feminist 
postmodern and postmodern feminist position would be 
that the latter would tolerate the politics of self-assertion 
on the way to a politics of empathetic cooperation” (p. 
53). In other words, Sylvester argues that feminist post- 
modernism risks abandoning subjectivity—a necessary 
home for political action. She critiques some postmod- 
ernists by arguing that, “To cut ties to socially consti- 


tuted sex at this time is to risk leaving certain subjects 
out of the future by virtue of ignoring any of their stories 
that revolve around gender experiences” (p. 182). She 
embraces postmodern feminism because she argues, 
“Only when ontology is affirmed can the politicized Self 
relax into many hyphenated identities” (p. 53). 

Sylvester's theoretical discussion of the differences 
between feminist postmodernism and postmodern fem- 
inism in some respects occludes rather than sheds light 
on how these two feminisms theorize ontology. For 
example, Sylvester hints that for feminist postmodern- 
ists, “women” have no basis in material reality when 
she writes, “If gender is a home for some ‘women,’ then 
it makes no sense to refuse them that identity because, 
technically, it is not real” (p. 53). But feminist postmod- 
ernists do not deny the material reality of women, nor 
do they refuse gendered implications of women. In- 
stead, they are attentive to how the representation of 
real women in language obscures or overwrites wom- 
en’s realities. In this sense, feminist postmodernists 
widen the scope of politics by insisting on the materiality 
of language. Political action for feminist postmodernists 
includes exposing and disabling discursive techniques of 
exclusion, domination, and erasure. While this involves 
an analysis of the textual construction of ontology, it 
hardly amounts to its denial. 

The differing approaches of feminist postmodernism 
and postmodern feminism to questions of ontology is 
not, as Sylvester suggests, a matter of the first approach 
denying ontology while the second embraces it. Instead, 
their differences concerning ontology hinge upon their 
relationships to boundaries. Feminist postmodernists 
problematize boundaries; postmodern feminists, like 
standpoint feminists, affirm them. For postmodern fem- 
inists, what is within these boundaries may be multiple, 
hyphenated, and mobile, but the boundaries themselves 
are accorded a degree of acceptance. The effect of 
postmodern feminism is to construct a “home” for a 
stable and self-identical subjectivity, however plural that 
identity may be. 

In its search for homes, Sylvester’s account of post- 
modern feminism shares a nostalgia for a politics of 
place (William Connolly, “Democracy and Territoriali- 
ty,” [1991]) that Sylvester finds so contemptible about 
most of international relations theory. While postmod- 
ern feminism’s nostalgia is rooted in a desire for feminist 
political action in a postmodern era, it paradoxically 
betrays a fear concerning “the replacement of truth 
[stable subjectivities] with politics [calling the bound- 
aries which fix identity into question]’’ (my brackets; 
Wendy Brown, “Feminist Hesitations, Postmodern Ex- 
posures,” differences 3, 1:63-84, 1991). What eludes 
Sylvester's attention is that feminist political desires can 
be satisfied from a postmodern feminist unbounded or 
nonplace, just as it can be from feminist empiricist, 
feminist standpoint, and postmodern feminist positions. 
One need not meld standpoint epistemology with post- 
modern sensitivities in order to enable feminist politics 
in a postmodern era. Indeed, this move returns political 
action to a radical form, as Sylvester herself concludes 
when she argues that political action for a postmodern 
feminist means a return to socialist politics (p. 63). 
Rather than affirm how feminist politics is carried out 
from various feminist positions and nonpositions, Fem- 
inist Theory and International Relations in a Postmodern Era 
ultimately reinscribes an arbitrary boundary between 
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what is political and what is apolitical by (to use Sylvest- 
er's term) evacuating postmodernism ontology, episte- 
mology, and politics out of postmodern feminism. For 
all of its important contributions to the study of interna- 
tional relations and feminist theory, this aspect of 
Sylvester’s textual canvas repaints international rela- 
tions theory in strokes that are all too familiar. 


Purdue University CYNTHIA WEBER 


International Migration and Security. Edited by Myron 
Weiner. Boulder: Westview, 1993. 333p. $55.00. 


With the end of the Cold War, the concept of what 
constitutes national security has changed dramatically 
and acquired a new and complex significance. Consid- 
erations of national security have expanded from tradi- 
tional military—political issues at the interstate level 
(e.g., protecting a country’s borders or continued exis- 
tence from external threats) to many new concerns, 
including refugee and migration flows. 

Refugees and displaced people are high on the list of 
international concerns today not only because of their 
humanitarian importance but also because of their im- 
pact on peace and security. It is no longer sufficient to 
discuss the subject of forced migration within a narrow 
national context or as a strictly humanitarian problem 
requiring humanitarian solutions. Despite this recogni- 
tion of the underlying political nature of refugee move- 
ments and of the strategic effects cf forced migration, 
surprisingly little systematic research has been carried 
out to explain the interrelationships among foreign 
policy factors and international security concerns and 
population movements. A conference, “The Impact of 
International Migration on the Security and Stability of 
States,” held at MIT’s Center for International Studies in 
Cambridge in December 1991 resulted in what is the first 
edited book on the subject, International Migration and 
Security. 

The 11 essays in International Migration and Security 
attempt to develop an analytical focus in order to link 
these previously disparate fields of international security 
and population movements. Myron Weiner’s introduc- 
tory essay provides an excellent overview of the variety 
of ways in which migrants and refugees are perceived as 
potential threats to the security of states. Part 1 analyzes 
the migration flows that make societies ethnically either 
more homogeneous or more diverse, and examine the 
consequences of these movements for the security and 
political stability of states. Rogers Brubaker details the 
changing relationship between the ethnic minorities in 
the successor states of the Soviet Lnion and their own 
newly independent homelands and argues convincingly 
that a key determinant of future population movements 
will be how the debate works out over whether people 
of migrant origin enjoy the same rights as indigenes. 
William Zimmerman looks at how the war among the 
successor Yugoslav republics are aimed at moving bor- 
ders and peoples so as to create ethnically more homo- 
geneous societies. Rosemarie Rogers describes how and 
why migration has come to be regarded by many Euro- 
peans as a threat to societal stability and argues that the 
fundamental issue for most West European countries 
remains one of how to integrate migrant populations 
initially admitted with the status of temporary residents. 
Gary Freeman examines the foreign policy and trade 
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considerations behind Australia’s decision to open mi- 
gration to non-Europeans and then to opt for an explicit 
multicultural policy. 

Part 2 explores the security implications of interna- 
tional migration for the Third World, where the majority 
of population movements occur. Papers by Myron 
Weiner on South Asia, Astri Suhrke on Southeast Asia, 
Karen Jacobsen and Steven Wilkinson on sub-Saharan 
Africa, and William Stanley on Central America examine 
the sociopolitical conditions that generate population 
movements, the consequences for sending and receiving 
states, and the policy responses. Weiner writes that until 
recently, throughout the Third World, borders either did 
not exist or were not clearly demarcated, and people 
moved freely without regard for national boundaries or 
legal conceptions of citizenship. Part 2 argues that with 
the mass exodus of peoples from many developing 
countries and the high costs these migrations impose on 
receiving countries, many Third World states, particu- 
larly those with precarious ethnic balances or those 
caught up in regional conflicts, are closing their borders 
and are more clearly defining their residents on the basis 
of citizenship. 

Part 3 analyzes the political role of ethnic diasporas, 
the millions of people who now live in a country other 
than the one in which they were born yet retain loyalty 
to their places of birth. Gabriel Sheffer and Yossi Shain 
examine how these new transnationals are mobilized, 
what their specific roles are for sending and receiving 
countries, and what the implications are for the conduct 
of interstate relations. 

An important point made by several of the contribu- 
tors to this volume is that contrary to popular belief, 
population movements are often welcomed and can, in 
fact, strengthen both sending and receiving countries. 
Australia purposively expanded migration from Asia in 
order to attract educated and entrepreneurial migrants 
with ties to businesses in Asia and to increase trade from 
that region. In Central America, sending countries like 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua have benefited 
from significant remittance flows from their migrants in 
the United States, and these foreign-exchange earnings 
helped stabilize the economies of all three of these 
war-torn countries. In Africa, refugees have in some 
cases served to enhance the host country’s security 
either through the incorporation of refugees into their 
armies or by the in-flow of international refugee assis- 
tance and aid in the form of foreign exchange or infra- 
structural benefits. Most past research on international 
migration and security has focused on the negative 
impact of migration on interstate relations. Analyses of 
the benefits of population movements and their contri- 
bution to security should be given more attention in 
future studies. 

Although the regional breadth of International Migra- 
tion and Security is impressive, some important regions 
are not covered. For example, the Middle East, North 
Africa, and East Asia (regions in which migration and 
societal stability are closely intertwined and becoming 
increasingly important) are not examined in this book. 
The Middle East, in particular, is a region where there 
have been recent mass expulsions of national minorities 
and migrant workers (e.g., to Yemen and to Jordan from 
Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia) and where migrants 
have played a crucial role in the economies and, to a 
certain extent, the politics of the oil-producing states. 
Similarly, it would have been useful to have concluded 
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the book with an integrative chapter examining the — 


implications of the links between population move- 
ments and security for the operations and present ca- 
pacities of international and regional security and hu- 
manitarian institutions and mechanisms. 

This collection of papers, along with the contributions 
of a few other scholars, have begun to map out an 
important and previously neglected area of international 
relations research. What is required in the future is not 
only more comparative work examining the interrela- 
tionships between migration and societal security but 
also more imaginative inquiry into what sorts of policies, 
institutions, and coalitions are needed both to maximize 
the positive contributions that migrants make to na- 
tional, regional, and international stability and to create 
international order in a world in which there will con- 
tinue to be large-scale population movements in the 
years ahead. 


University of Notre Dame GIL LOESCHER 


Justice and the Genesis of War. By David A. Welch. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 335p. 
$49.95. 


The central claim of this book is that states want 
justice as well as power. Welch explores the role of what 
he terms the justice motive, defined as “the drive to 
correct a perceived discrepancy between entitlements 
and benefits” (p. 19), in the genesis of five wars over the 
last century-and-a-half. The author's aim is not to de- 
velop or test a general theory of war causation. Rather, 
it is to show that the justice motive has been an impor- 
tant—in some cases, decisive—influence leading to in- 
terstate war and, in so doing, to bolster the case that the 
justice motive plays an important role in international 
affairs generally. This inference leads the author to 
speculate, in the concluding chapter, on how the justice 
motive might be harnessed to the cause of constructing 
a peaceful world order. 

The book’s primary target is political realism, which, in 
the author’s view, provides an incomplete, if not dis- 
torted, conception of human nature. Realism assumes 
that all states are motivated by self-preservation and 
self-aggrandizement, which can be fully captured by a 
singular cost-benefit calculus. Against this view, the 
author argues that policymakers respond not only to 
“aversion to loss” and “appetite for gain” but to a desire 
to see entitlements fulfilled or respected. The motive for 
justice is of a different character than the motive for 
self-aggrandizement, in the author’s view, not least 
because “the mode of reasoning involved in the defense 
of one’s entitlements differs fundamentally from the 
mode of reasoning involved in the pursuit of other 
goods: it tends to be categorical and deontological rather 
than utilitarian” (p. 21). Realism, in the author's view, 
fails to recognize the distinctive character of the justice 
motive (if it recognizes this motive at all) and thus offers 
an inadequate basis for understanding either the genesis 
of war or the possibilities for peace. 

Welch assesses the contribution of the justice motive 
to the outbreak of five conflicts: the Crimean War, the 
Franco-Prussian War, World War I, World War IL, and 
the Falklands/Malvinas War. Because these are Great 
Power wars, the author argues, realism would suggest 
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that these conflicts are motivated primarily (if not solely) 
by power and material interest. As such, they constitute 
“crucial cases”: if the justice motive is found to be 
influential in these episodes, realism is thrown into 
general doubt. In each case study, the author is con- 
cerned to characterize both the motive’s intensity (rela- 
tive weight vis-a-vis other motivations) and agency (role 
in triggering the conflict). The author carefully explains 
his methodology and forthrightly addresses a number of 
difficult questions regarding research design. He con- 
cludes that the justice motive played an important role 
in all but one of the five conflicts (the Franco-Prussian 
War). In the last of the wars surveyed—that pitting 
Argentina against Great Britain in 1982—the author 
finds that the justice motive alone conditioned and 
triggered the conflict. 

Welch’s characterization of realism as a theory of 
human motivation is unusual. Readers who prefer to see 
in realism a theory of international politics (rather than 
foreign policy) and an explanation of recurrent political 
patterns (rather than singular events) may be unmoved 
by the author's assault on the assumptions about human 
nature underlying such theory. This is particularly likely 
where such assumptions are defended in terms of their 
explanatory utility, rather than their truth, and where 
parsimony is given pride of place in the assessment of 
competing theories; for Welch’s account of motivations 
necessarily implies a messier, more detailed, more his- 
torically sensitive theory of war than does the realist 
account he aims to correct. But such objections to 
Welch’s work would be misplaced; for what is most 
valuable in his book is not his theory of war causation 
(which, in any case, is, as he points out, only partially 
developed) but his insistence that a more adequate 
understanding of human motivation is necessary if we 
are to understand fully the challenges of building a just 
and peaceful world order. In the last chapter, “Justice 
and Injustice in a Global Context,” the author argues 
against universalistic formulations of international jus- 
tice and in favor of a regime-based “patchwork” concep- 
tion of justice capable of dealing with the actual claims 
made by states in concrete circumstances. These norma- 
tive arguments are based on the empirical analyses of 
motivation developed in the first six chapters. The 
interplay of these chapters is meant by the author to 
break down the barriers to communication across the 
“empirical-normative gap” in political science: ‘““Expla- 
nation and prescription need not remain forever in their 
present artificial isolation” (p. 218). 

The book is clearly written, soundly organized, and 
judiciously argued. The case studies are balanced and 
concise. While one might disagree with the author’s 
characterization of realism as a theory of motivation, the 
book’s contribution to our understanding of state moti- 
vations is nonetheless valuable. Most important may 
very well be the authors move to bridge the gap 
between normative theory and empirical analysis in the 
study of war. Certainly, the question of what institu- 
tions might best promote a just world order requires 
more than the single chapter the author here can devote 
to its discussion. But too many empirical studies of war 
have ignored this critical issue. Toward its clarification, 
Welch's book is an important first step. 


College of William and Mary DAVID DESSLER 
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